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A  POLITICAL  party  is  in  diflScult  circum- 
stanoes  when  it  finds  itself  compelled  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  oflSce  without  ac- 
quiring, at  the  same  time,  that  without  which 
no  office  can  be  bearable  to  an  individual, 
or  efficiently  h^d  for  the  country,  the  power 
of  executing  in  government  the  principles 
to  which  it  pledged  itself  in  opposition. 
Were  the  objects  of  political  organization 
merely  the  garbling  of  the  public  taxes, 
«uch  a  position  might  fiairly  be  considered 
a  lucky  hit ;  but  as  in  this  Republic,  parties 
in  office  must  gauge  their  conduct  so  that 
it  will  bear  hostile  scrutiny,  and  deserve 
national  approval,  or  be  content  to  lose 
within  a  very  limited  time  even  the  taxes, 
such  a  position  is  one  neither  to  be  envied, 
nor  if  held,  one  which  can  result  in  anything 
but  political  ruin  to  the  holders,  unless  their 
acts  be  dictated  by  the  maturest  wisdom, 
and  executed  with  the  boldest  statesmanship. 
Strength  is  too  often  taken  as  the  test  of 
capacity,  and  it  is  after  all  the  chief  induce- 
ment for  the  admiration  of  mankind.  The 
popular  mind  is  prone  to  believe  that  in 
political  tactics  it  is  better  to  belong  to  a 
party  of  one,  if  he  be  a  free  combatant  in 
opposition,  than  to  belong  to  a  party,  no  mat- 
ter how  old  or  numerous,  which  is  burthened 
with  office,  and  not  with  power.  Such 
to  a  certain  extent  is  the  position  of  the 


present  administration ;  an  unfortunate  one 
at  best,  but  one,  too,  which  affords  a  great 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  superiority  of 
genius  over  numerical  force,  and  in  which  a 
statesman  with  the  capacity  of  Montesquieu, 
and  the  energy  of  Napoleon  would  revel. 
We  beUeve  such  an  opportunity  has  not 
heretofore  occurred  in  our  Congressional 
annals,  and  is  impossible  under  any  form  of 
government  but  our  own.  We  may  refer 
to  the  times  when  Richelieu  held  France  Ib 
hand,  even  against  insurgent  nobles  and  a 
turbulent  people ;  or  to  the  later  period  when 
the  younger  Pitt  roused  all  Em-ope  against 
the  modem  Charlemagne,  even  when  he 
was  unable  to  command  a  small  minority  in 
his  own  Parliament ;  but  neither  illustration 
can  give  us  even  a  faint  conception  of  the 
singular  anomaly  which  has  eventuated 
through  the  simple  action  of  the  federal 
pact  Turning  our  eyes  to  Washington,  wo 
behold  the  Presidential  chair  filled  by  a  man 
who  was  not  elected  to  that  position  by  the 
people,  and  yet  did  not  acquire  it  by 
his  own  act,  but  who,  by  a  decision  of 
the  merciless  Atropoe,  was  compelled  to 
assume  the  office  he  holds,  or  abandon  that 
to  which  he  was  elected;  we  behold  an 
administration  seated  in  the  mansions  of 
power,  against  whom  are  in  constant  array 
the  twin  majorities  of  the  Legislature ;  we 
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behold  a  party  in  offica^t^I&h,  during  a  long 
opposition,  had  matiftep.  a*  system  of  prin- 
ciples, and  yet  ¥^ih)lL*  is  incapable  by  its 
own  strength  *«►/  est&lJlishing  even  one.  To 
such  an  adqoiniistration,  and  such  a  party, 
but  two  -ftSj^rMsTof  action  are  permitted — 
either  ^irdw  that  their  hands  are  tied, 
and* eyatip* everything  but  silence  and  rest; 
Qy^^fy  Wd  moves,  to  start  their  prindples 
'.  oner,  by  one  upon  the  tribunitial  battle- 
•*gr<5und,  throw  upon  their  opponents  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  defeating  them,  and  prove  to 
the  world  at  all  events  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
force  of  antagonistic  majorities  compelled 
them  to  exist  in  office  without  converting 
the  occupation  thereof  to  the  national  good. 
By  the  former  plan,  the  present  opportunity 
will  be  most  legitimately  lost,  and  Uie  Whig 
party  wUl  have  the  advantage  of  retiring 
from  office  in  1853,  without  the  fsdntest 
prospect  of  having  such  honors  thrust  upon 
them  again,  and  with  the  imputation  of 
having  succeeded,  during  a  short  four  years, 
in  eflScing  from  the  public  memory  every 
principle  it  had  made  its  own  during  the 
campaigns  of  a  lengthened  opposition.  By 
the  latter,  present  difficulties  will  be  used 
as  means  of  recruiting  larger  power  and 
future  success ;  and  even  should  defeat  on 
defeat  meet  us  at  every  step,  the  principles 
of  the  war  will  lie  on  the  ground  it  oc- 
cupied, and  be  indestructible  mementoes  of 
consistent  policy  and  strenuous  endeavor. 

True  as  these  facts  are  with  reference  to 
all  parties,  they  are  peculiarly  applicable,  at 
the  present  time,  to  that  Ajnencan  party 
which — by  some  such  untoward  mistake  as 
that  which  befell  Mr.  Shandy,  in  the  baptizing 
ofTristram,  his  son — ^had  the  misfortune  to  be 
ushered  into  the  world  burdened  with  the 
name  of  "  Whig."  The  principles  of  the  party 
so-called  can  omy  acquire  strength  by  discus- 
sion and  education ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  all 
our  parties  which  must  rely  on  the  educated 
force  of  the  people,  and  not  upon  sectional 
diflferences,  or  class  interests.  Discussion  of 
its  principles  can,  therefore,  alone  increase  its 
numerical  power;  for  while  the  so-called 
"  Democratic  par^  ^  receives  in  every  emi- 
grant ship  a  cargo  of  recruits,  who,  pledged 
to  the  name,  will  gulp  down  any  bolus  lapped 
therein,  and  smack  their  lips  over  it  in  ad- 
miration, the  Whig  party  must  attain  its 
recruits  by  slow  endeavor  and  assiduous 
ifiar.kin^'.     Tou  cannot  reform  a  fool — von 


cannot  make  a  man  whose  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  extends  probably  so  far  as  "  the 
Rule  of  Three,"  deduce  principles  of  pohti- 
cal  philosophy  from  elaborated  figures.  The 
Whig  party,  if  it  teach  the  truth,  must  rely 
on  the  newspaper  editor,  the  book  publisher, 
the  writer,  and  the  schoolmaster,  and  not  on 
cargoes  of  humanity.  Popular  discussion  alone 
can  therefore  peserve  it  in  power.  To  this  end 
no  opportunity  should  be  lost ;  least  of  all 
that  opportunity  which  now  jH*esents  itself 
of  urging  in  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives day  after  day,  and  hour  after 
hour,  its  cardinal  principles,  and  so  driving 
their  debate  through  every  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, printing  office,  porter-house,  or  family 
circle  in  the  Union.  It  is  intensely  stupid 
for  any  party  in  a  RepubHc,  which  is  a  Re- 
public, to  rely  on  the  de  facto  educated 
"  classes ;"  such  "  classes  "  must  be  abolished, 
if  by  nothing  else,  then  by  time.  They  are 
wearing  away  hour  after  hour,  and  the 
young  Ufe  of  the  country  is  daily  issuing 
forth,  self-willed,  intellectual,  capable  of  ar- 
gument, and  inclined  to  hold  sternly  to  its 
opinions,  but  with  these  opinions  gathered 
fi'om  humanitarian  pubhcations  of  the 
trashy  kind,  from  excerpts  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  clippings  of  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  deftmct 
Ricardo.  No  matter  what  exigencies  may 
arise,  no  matter  how  transparent  may  be 
the  ill  eflfects  of  the  commercial  and  other 
systems  enacted  against  this  country  by 
"  Democratic  "  gentiemen  of  the  Anglified 
genus.  Walker ;  the  Whig  party  can  never 
hope  to  establish  a  single  one  of  its  princi- 
ples, until  they  are  thoroughly  popularized. 
It  seems  almost  trite  atlhe  present  day  .to 
urge  truths  so  plain.  But  however  plain 
they  may  be,  if  we  examine  the  history  of 
our  time  we  will  find  that  they  are  neither 
very  much  recognized  nor  very  carefully 
acted  on.  If  there  be  any  principle  more 
than  all  others  identified  as  Whig,  if  there 
be  any  undeniably  true,  it  is  the  principle 
which  asserts  that  American  industry  should 
be  supported  by  Americans  in  preference  to 
any  other.  Yet  within  a  fortnight  we  have 
seen  a  society  established  in  New- York  for 
the  protection  of  British  manufactures  in  this 
country,  the  leaders  of  which  are  "  Demo- 
cratic, and  who  will  lead  and  are  leading 
the  very  aiiisans  whose  interests  they  have 
bartered  to  a  foreigner.  We  have  seen  for 
four  years  among  the  federal  statutes,  laws 
infliplinor  ad  valorem  iAXPA  on  actual  Ame- 
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rican  industiy,  becatiso  it  is  American,  and 
laws  awarding  an  ad  valorem  premium  to 
British  and  Riissian  industry,  because  it  is 
British  6y  RiKsian.  These  laws  too  were 
enacted  by  men  professing  "  free  trade ;" 
and  were  enacted  against  the  very  artisans 
who  are  their  most  faithful  followers.  We 
have  seen,  too,  laws  by  the  action  of  which 
British  speculators  have  been  enabled  to 
stay  the  mill-wheeb  of  our  factories,  and 
extinguish  the  furnaces  of  our  smelting- 
hous^;  we  have  seen  writ  after  writ  of 
ejectment  issued  by  British  hands  against 
New-England  factory-girls  and  Pennsylvania 
workmen ;  we  have  seen  them  driven  from 
their  shops  and  work-rooms  by  the  hand  of 
Britidn,  as  nakedly  displayed  as  it  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  or  the  San  Juan ;  and 
the  laws  under  the  protection  of  which  these 
schemes  were  effected,  were  enacted  and  are 
defended  by  that  party  which  declaims 
about  non-interference,  and  professes  eternal 
devotion  to  the  ** adopted  citizens"  and 
Bunkum.  We  have  seen  maricets  of  profit- 
able export  destroyed,*  and  markets  of 
ruinous  import  forced  into  existence  by  the 
same  professors  of  "  enlightened  commerce," 
and  of  the  philosophic  principle  of  "  every 
man  for  himself."  We  have  seen,  by  the  same 
hands,  the  entire  American  nation,  with  its 
variable  climate,  its  many  climates,  requiring 
for  every  degree  of  latitude  a  different  de- 
gree of  thickness  of  cloth,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  complete  dependence  on  British  looms 
for  even  a  shirt  or  a  coat  We  have  seen 
the  wages  of  the  American  artisan  reduced 
or  stopped ;  we  have  seen  him  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  plunder  of  slop-employers  on 
the  London  system,  or  revolt ;  we  have  seen 
him  driven  to  beggary  or  prison ;  and  yet  we 
have  permitted  the  artisans  so  foully  plun- 
dered to  believe  that  they  who  plundered 
them  were  "Americans "and  "Democratic." 
We  have  seen  these  highly  American  and 
thoroughly  Democratic  statesmen  drive  the 
produce  of  America  into  the  hands  of  British 
aristocrats,  sending  to  their  shop  American 
agriculturists  with  food,  American  cotton- 
growers  with  cotton,  American  gold-diggers 
with  gold,  to  get  them  clothes,  barring  up 
our  own  shop  doore  the  while,  and  thus  af- 
fording to  the  mainstay  of  European  tyranny 
the  power  of  loaning  million  after  million. 
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raised  from  American  soil,  to  devastate 
Hungary,  or  defeat  the  schemes  of  the  Ger- 
man people ;  and  we  have  permitted  the  en- 
actors of  the  laws  under  which  wrongs  so  foul 
and  universal  were  transacted,  to  represent 
themselves  to  the  "adopted  citizens"  and 
emigrant  population,  as  the  "Friends  of 
Hungary,"  the  "Friends  of  Ireland,"  the 
Friends  of  Universal  Freedom,  and  so  forth. 
Nay,  we  have  conversed  in  work-shops  with 
artisans,  and  out  of  doors  even  with  idle  Ame- 
rican artisans,  who  have  propounded  to  its  as 
true  and  good,  the  stereotyped  defence  of  the 
very  falsehood  by  which  their  right  hands 
were  rendered  unproductive  of  life.  Such 
things  could  not  be,  were  any  means  taken  to 
inform  these  men  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
delusions  practised  on  them,  and  of  the  true 
and  necessary  effects  of  those  theories  to 
which,  through  a  virtuous  love  of  democracy, 
they  have  bhndly  pinned  their  fiaith.  In  the 
artisan  population  of  America,  largely  Ame- 
rican, largely  too  of  foreign  birth,  and  from 
the  essentials  of  their  craft  possessing  acuter 
minds,  larger  comprehension  and  a  superior 
knowledge  to  any  other  class  of  workmen, 
the  party  which  identifies  itself  with  the 
support  of  native  industry  has  resources  of 
infinite  power.  It  was  thd  policy  of  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
abuse  and  despise  theni  as  a  mob,  and  of 
the  later  and  present  periods  to  hoodwink 
them  with  Jesuitic  phrases  and  plausible 
generalities  taken  from  the  English  economic 
vernacular,  and  so  use  them.  The  natural 
instinct  of  a  German  or  Irish  artisan  coming 
to  these  shores,  is  hostility  to  all  schemes 
for  the  protection  of  British  manufactures, 
whether  conceived  in  London  or  propounded 
by  an  "  Union  Safety  Committee  "  in  New- 
York.  And  all  that  is  required  to  fasten 
firmly  this  allegiance  to  American  industry, 
is  to  display  fully  to  them  that  the  party 
called  here  "Democratic"  is  precisely  the 
same  party  which,  by  plundering  their  native 
counti-ies,  has  driven  both  to  thes^e  shores. 
Yet  we  do  not  know  of  a  sin^e  book  pub- 
lished in  these  United  States,  calculated  to 
inform  an  artisan  of  his  real  necessities  and 
those  of  the  country  of  his  adoption.  The 
"free-traders,"  relying  on  blind  feith  alone, 
lead  by  blind  faith — the  supporters  of  Ame- 
rican industry  relying  on  the  educational 
developments  of  the  people,  use  no  means 
whatever  to  create  these  educational  devel- 
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rogtmm  in  the  land,  the  possession  of  which 
has  been  for  ttro  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
"anti-free-traders,"  has  been  permitted  by 
them  to  remain  totally  disused,  while  they 
could  have  made  it  every  day  of  the  past 
and  present  session  an  engine  of  discussion, 
forcing  their  theories  and  facts  through 
every  publication  in  the  country,  to  the  de- 
feat of  their  adversaries,  and  the  great  dis- 
comfiture of  agitators  and  dbunionists  of 
every  grade  and  color.  For  two  years,  we 
say,  the  Whig  party  has  been  in  possession 
of  office — ^and  though  since  its  infancy  it 
has  been  pledged  to  the  support  of  native 
industry  in  all  its  branches  against  all  odds, 
though  it  has  staked  its  existence  on  the 
practical  success  of  its  theories,  and  the  sin- 
oerity  of  its  professions,  yet  in  that  time  (if 
we  except  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's 
Report)  not  a  single  effort  has  been  made 
in  either  House  for  the  support  of  Ameri- 
can labor,  unless  indeed  the  reading  of  the 
ridiculously  impertinent  letter  of  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer  against  it 

Let  us  hope  that  for  a  little,  at  all  events, 
the  slavery  agitadon  is  at  an  end.  Two 
years  of  the  Whig  term  of  office  have  been 
already  wasted  in  considering  "  the  condi- 
tion of  the  planter-down-South  question." 
Let  some  of  the  remaining  moiety  of  the 
official  term  of  th&  present  administration 
be  disposed  of  in  considering  the  more  im- 
portant question  of  the  condition  of  the 
white  repubUcans  of  the  North  and  West, 
whose  slaves  are  their  two  hands  only,  and 
whose  property  is  being  daily  and  hourly 
spirited  away  by  the  machinations  of  "  Dem- 
ocratic statesmen,"  and  the  Syren  wiles  of 
the  arch  goddess  of  abolition  of  every  trade 
but  her  own — England.  The  principle  of 
State-rights  against  Federal  usurpation,  or 
^  more  property  the  principle  of  co-equal  in- 
dependence in  each  of  all  the  States,  against 
any  attempt  made  by  one  to  use  the  ^eral 
authority  for  its  gain  and  the  injury  of  its 
sisters,  is  one  which,  in  our  political  exigen- 
cies, must  for  ever  recur ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
2  robable  that  the  slavery  question,  in  all  its 
aspects,  may  finally  assume  the  character  of 
a  question  connected  not  with  negroism,  but 
with  white  freedom.  The  State  of  Vermont 
has  already,  by  a  declaratory  act  with  refer- 
ence to  the  constitutional  light  of  habeas 
corpus  against  the  recent  act  of  Coo^press, 
placed  one  phase  of  it  upon  that  issue. 
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question  wisely  called  of  "  free  trade,''  but 
really  that  of  protecting  by  federal  authority 
the  trade  of  one  interest  or  section  in  another, 
and  to  the  injury  of  the  whole.  Were  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  be  again  formed,  it 
would  probably  be  the  wisest  and  soundest 
Democratic  course,  to  leave  every  State  of 
the  Union  free  to  establish  its  own  custom- 
houses and  pay  for  them,  to  enact  its  own 
tainff  laws,  and  take  the  consequences,  re- 
quiring the  Federal  Government  to  depend 
for  its  resources  solely  on  direct  taxation. 
But  under  our  present  system,  the  good  of 
the  whole  can  only  be  obtained  by  compro- 
mise, by  kindly  exposition,  and  by  enacting 
those  laws  only  which  are  good  for  the 
whole,  and  not  for  an  interest.  Did  the  in- 
juries, even  under  the  present  system,  which 
result  from  the  wholesale  exportation  of  raw 
produce,  result  only  to  the  States  which  ex- 
port the  raw  produce,  other  States  would 
nave  no  right  to  interfere.  Were  Carolina 
alone  injured  by  the  export  of  raw  cotton, 
or  Ohio  alone  injured  by  the  export  of  raw 
food,  the  people  of  New- York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, or  Massachusetts,  would  have  no  right 
to  prevent  the  exporting  States  from  politi- 
cal suicide.  But  the  fact  is,  that  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturing  States  have  been  made 
subservient  to  those  of  the  exporting  States, 
so  that,  under  the  action  of  federal  authority, 
the  amount  of  raw  exports  have  been  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  prosperity  of  native 
manufactures — or,  in  other  words,  the  nomi- 
nal wealth  of  the  Carolinas  has  been  increas- 
ing with  the  absolute  poverty  of  New-Eng- 
land. That  this  result  must  follow  from  our 
present  system  the  student  of  sound  econ- 
omy, or  even  he  who  will  open  his  eyes  to 
facts,  will  at  once  see.  We  have  ourselves 
endeavored  to  simphfy  these  truths  in  papers 
intended  for  the  more  general  reader ;  and 
if  anything  were  needed  to  substantiate 
them,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  nolicy 
which  the  British  Government  has  always 
practised,  and  to  which  it  is  as  steadily  at- 
tached at  tills  day  as  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago,  ia  that  of  breaking  down  the  manu£»> 
turing  energies  of  every  country  with  which 
it  has  come  into  connection,  and  reducing  it 
to  the  position  of  a  mere  grower  of  raw 
produce.  Had  the  present  tariff  been  en- 
acted by  !l^tish  hands  it  could  hardly  be 
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^ren  by  ad  valorem  duties  to  the  importer 
of  British  goods  to  undervalue  the  amount 
ia  value  imported ;  and  even  taxes  are  laid 
upon  the  application  of  American  industry 
to  certain  articles  needed  in  American  man- 
uikcture.    Were  these  "  free  trade  "  men  par- 
donably consistent,  one  might  be  excused  for 
credulously  belie\ing  them ;  but  with  the 
declared  intentions  (3  England  on  one  hand, 
and    the   figures   of  the   Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  other,  one  cannot  doubt  but 
that  this  coxmtry  is  by  the  unseen  agency  of 
economic  laws  firmly  under  the  control  of 
£ngland.     One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
(A.  D.  1719)  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons formally  declared  "  that  the  erecting 
of   manufactories   in  the  colonies  (i.  e.  of 
North  America,  now    the  United  States) 
tends  to  lessen  their  dependence  on  Great 
Britain."     And  lest  it  snould  be  snp{)osed 
that  the  spirit  and  policy  which  dictated 
such  a  declaration  was  at  all  changed  in  our 
day,  this  present  year,  Anno  Domini  1850, 
was  not  three  dap  old,  ere  Sir  Ilenry  Lytton 
Bnlwer,  by  direction  of  his  Government,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Clayton,  in  which 
he  declared,  with  reference  to  "  the  erecting 
of  iron  manufactories"  in  Pennsylvania,  that 
**  higher  duties  in  America  (on  iron  manu- 
&ctured  in  Great  Britain)  would  produce  a 
very  dis^reeable  effect  upon  public  opinion 
in  England."     And  that  "public  opinion  in 
England  "  has  been  very  agreeably  affected 
for  some  time  at  the  total  decline  of  not  only 
oar  iron  but  our  cotton  and  other  manufac- 
tures, we  have  but  to  turn  to  the  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recently  pre- 
sented to  Congress.    There,  among  many 
other  examples,  we  find  these  figures,  show- 
ing the  vast  increase  in  raw  cotton  expoi-ted 
to  Great  Britain,  and  decrease   in  cotton 
manufiactures  exported  to  the  same  : — 

To  Gkeat  BBrTAiic. 

Cot  Wool  Cot  Man. 

184$ e27,707,71t  $9,607 

1847 86,84l,2«5  6,765 

1848 4l,»2«,«68  28 

184* 47,i44,8»»  2^91 

1850 4as884,45«  60 

Total W01,80S^92     fl9,04l 

Our  entire  export  of  manufactured  cotton 
this  year  amounts  only  to  $23,013,7d2 — of 
raw  cotton  to  $296,563,066. 

Turning  then  oor  eyes  to  the  factories  of 


native  manufacture,  we  find  them  locked  up 
and  idle,  and  their  artisans  crowding  in  idle- 
ness the  purlieus  of  our  great  cities. 

So  of  iron  and  other  manufactures — ^we 
are  deliberately  sacrificing  our  own  popula- 
tion to  maintain  that  of  England.  And  not 
only  that,  but  we  are  daily  running  in  debt 
to  England  to  a  vast  amount — giving  her 
our  railroads  for  iron  rails,  and  our  banks, 
canals  aftd  public  works  for  loans  of  her  cap- 
ital to  cany  out  this  stupendous  waste. 
E\-ery  interest  in  the  country,  save  only  the 
raw-export  interest,  is  perishing ;  debts  are 
daily  contracting,  and  the  means  to  meet 
them  daily  decreasing,  so  that  it  requires  no 
foresight  to  prophesy  a  financial  crisis  of  no 
oixiinary  charncter,  whenever  our  European 
creditors,  by  war  or  other  causes,  may  be 
compelled  to  call  upon  us  for  the  payment 
of  our  bonds. 

The  friends  of  native  industry  in  Congress 
should  therefore  lose  no  time  in  pressing 
these  manifold  questions  upon  the  attention 
and  discussion  of  the  country.  Their  ener- 
gies should  be  directed  not  so  much  to  the 
enactment  of  a  protective  as  a  preventive 
tariff.  Productive  tariffs  are  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple and  unsound  in  theory.  They  involve 
a  denial  to  the  poor  of  luxuries,  and  the 
pi-oteetion  of  the  appetites  of  the  rich  to  the 
injury  of  the  whole.  Such  duties,  tberefore, 
as  may  be  altered,  should  not  be  altered  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  more  revenue,  but 
of  preventing  the  admission  of  the  article 
taxed.  Our  whole  commercial  and  mone- 
tary systems  should  be  thoroughly  examined^ 
and  brought  before  the  people,  that  thus, 
though  defeated  up  to  1853,  the  supporters 
of  native  industry  may  have  thereafter  some 
chance  of  success. 

One  subject  in  particular  we  recomnaend 
to  anti-free-traders  in  Congress  to  begin  with ; 
the  subject  of  international  copyright  The 
principles  upon  which  are  grounded  the 
right  of  American  literary  men  to  protec- 
tion against  the  wholesale  importation  of  the 
British  manufactured  artido,  are  precisely 
those  upon  which  are  founded  the  rights  of 
all  other  American  industry  to  similar  pro- 
tection* And  as  fiwr  as  their  interests  go, 
literary  men,  almost  without  an  exception, 
have  aoiepted  and  will  sustain  these  princi 
pies.  They  are,  besides,  the  intellectual 
rulers  of  the  people,  and  their  services  are 
requisite  to  the  creation  of  any  popular  im- 
pressions. It  would  be  a  wise  j)olicy 
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menoe  with  them,  and  to  afford  to  their  in- 
terests that  support,  and  to  their  just  rights 
that  necessary  protection,  without  which  as  a 
class  tliey  must  continue  poor  and  dependent, 
at  the  mercy  of  every  cheap  publisher  of 
British  trash.  Once  their  minds  have  been 
led  to  consider  the  question  of  native  indus- 
try ^^-itli  reference  to  their  own  interests,  they 
will  not  be  slow  to  apply  it  to  the  interests 
of  the  cotton  spinner,  the  leat^r  manufac- 
turer, the  moulder  and  the  smith. 

In  an  article  like  this,  merely  prefatory 
to  the  principal  subjects  of  sessional  discus- 
sion, it  is  impossible  to  notice  every  subject 
which  may  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
Congress,  or  thoroughly  exhaust  any.  In 
connection,  however,  with  the  sustentation 
of  national  industry,  there  are  other  questions 
of  almost  equal  nooment,  to  which  we  would 
direct  attention. 

1st.  It  would  be  an  irresistible  argmnent 
against  the  present  system,  to  produce  in 
figures  from  the  books  or  evidence  of  the 
companies  themselves,  the  amount  of  stock 
representing  the  ownership  and  profits  of 
our  railroads,  canals,  aqueducts,  harbors, 
public  buildings,  Ac,  &c.,  now  owned  in 
England.  "  Absenteeism  "is  the  worst  com- 
mercial evil  to  which  a  country  can  be  sub- 
jected ;  and  the  system  of  government  must 
be  \icious  and  inherently  bad  which  permits 
any  country  to  fall  imder  a  system  so  ruin- 
ous to  every  industry,  4md  so  perilous  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  nation.  We  believe 
that  at  the  present  day,  English  absenteeism 
is  drawing  from  the  produce  of  American 
industry,  an  amount  not  leas  than  fifty  mil- 
hons  of  dollars  per  annom. 

2d.  Considering  our  ruinous  extent  of 
imported  manufactures,  and  our  equally 
ruinous  export  of  raw  produce  ;'  considering 
this  yearly  drain  of  absenteeism,  and  the  im- 
mense yearly  addition  of  gold  to  the  car* 
ren<*y  of  the  world,  and  that  of  America  in 
particular,  it  is  manifest  that  a  commercial 
and  monetary  crisis  of  no  ordinary  extent  is 
at  hand.    It  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  it 


Our  system  of  banking,  based  on  notes  con- 
vertible into  gold  and  silver,  is  one  which 
before  fifty  years  must  abolish  itself;  and 
indeed  the  tone  may  not  be  so  distant  when^ 
to  compel  a  man  to  buy  gold  with  his  indus- 
try, and  then  to  buy  his  dinner  with  the 
gold,  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  antiquated 
folly.  The  curreacy  of  the  country  should 
be  based  on  the  national  industiy  alone^ 
without  the  intervention  of  a  noore  evanes- 
cent and  more  variable  standard.  Gold  and 
all  other  metals  should  be  thrown  into  the 
market,  to  be  bought  and  sold  at  their  real 
value  for  use  or  export,  and  not  kept  screwed 
up  to  a  coi^ressional  value,  in  a  state  un- 
productive to  all  but  the  bill-broker  and  the 
sweater  of  coin.  We  urge  upon  our  finan- 
ciers the  necessity  of  looking  to  this  subject 
at  an  early  period ;  for  in  the  uncertain  state 
of  omr  creditor  in  Einx)pe,  with  the  falling 
manu&ctures  and  increasing  poverty  of  the 
country,  there  is  no  prophesying  when  the 
national  industry  may  be  dnven  into  still 
greater  difficulties,  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  industrial  classes  imperilled. 

3d.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
make  such  roads  of  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Pacific  coast 
as  may  be  adjudged  best  for  the  general 
good-  Three  pUns  have  been  proposed — the 
inter-oceanic  canal,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Benton^ 
and  that  of  Mr.  Asa  Whitney.  The  first 
and  the  last  have  our  entire  approval. 

4th.  The  public  lands  have  been  so  fear- 
fiiUy  plundered  from  the  people,  that  we 
fear  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speak  of  any 
which  may  remain  unsold  or  unbartered. 
Reserving  such  as  may  be  needed  foir  publio 
improvement,  let  the  rest,  at  all  events,  be 
made  fne  to  actual  settlers. 

We  trust  the  members  of  the  Whig^  P^^y 
in  Congress  will  urge  these  topics  on  the 
puUic  ear.  When  thoroughly  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  people,  the  party 
which  sustains  them  will  rule  the  Uuited 
States. 
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CAVETO  REIPUBLICiE  PARRIOIDAS. 

BY  fLXreV&  HBNRT  BA€ON. 

Wbbk  feloa  hands  disturb  Uie  public  good, 
Then,  if  the  State  be  strong,  the  wrong  ia  omshed, 
And  mnrderaos  discord  into  peace  is  hushed; 
Bat  if  the  State  be  weak,  and  what  it  would 
Va,  it  dare  aot  do,  then  the  sa^nige  brood 

Of  hungry-  hounds,  with  earlj  triumph  fludied, 
Speed  to  new  crimefl,  and  seise  their  gorj  food, 
Inaatiaie  now,  not  having  been  withstood  1 
Be  warned  in  time,  my  coimtry !    Hrate  knaTea 
Are  swanning  in  Hij  midst  1    llieir  banner  wavea 
Dusky  aad  foul ;  yet  blaaoned  with  a  lie. 
To  iiM  suspcion.    Ah,  the  day  ia  nigh, 
If  now  iaiae  slumber  seals  thy  watchful  eye, 
When  patrioto  dead  wiU  shudder  in  thdr  grarea  I 
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Ih  the  December  number  we  gave  our 
readers  an  illustration  of  the  fiightM  ca- 
lamities brougbt  upon  a  nadon  by  placing 
lier  in  a  rela^n  of  free  trade  and  recipro- 
city with  England,  wbose  enormoua  manu- 
€u!iuiing  monopoly,  with  open  jaws,  sucks 
in  and  devours  iha  agrioultural  wealth  of 
Ireland,  and  is  fast  reducing  that  country 
to  a  desert  We  have  shown,  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  McCuUoeh  and  others,  that  the 
periods  of  famine  in  that  country  are  ex- 
actly the  periods  of  largest  commercial 
interoowse  with  England.  We  have  shown 
also^  that  if  the  population  of  Ireland  is 
taken  to  be  eight  millions^  that  country 
pBoduoea  food  enough  to  keep  thrice  that 
number  of  persons  from  absolute  starva- 
tion ;  that  the  surplus  of  Irish  food,  to- 
gether with  a  small  portion  of  that  of 
North  America,  of  France,  and  the  countries 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  feed  the 
entire  mass  of  English  operatives  and 
idlers,  not  one  half  of  the  fourteen  millions 
of  England  being  supported  by  their  own 
soil.  The  horrible  calamities  suffered  by 
Ireland — leaving  four  millions  of  her  people 
at  the  mercy  of  a  potato  crop,  which  failing, 
they  were  reduced  to  beggary  and  starvation— 


have  been  traced,  not  by  a  train  of  argument, 
but  by  the  mere  co-statement  of  admitted 
facts,  to  the  operation  of  English  monopoly 
legislation,  umler  the  lying  designations  of 
free  trade  and  reciprocity  between  friendly 
nations.  This  '*  friendly  "  relationship  resem- 
bles the  friendly  protection  extended  by  a  boa- 
constriotor  to  Uie  creature  it  devours.  The 
process  of  charming,  slavering,  and  swal- 
lowing, by  "  friendly  "  intercouree,  by  a  com- 
mon "  literature"  and  freedom  of  intercourse, 
bears  a  truly  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
operations  of  the  great  snake  upon  the  bird. 
Ireknd  has  been  fairly  awaUowed,  is  under- 
going the  macerative  process  prior  to  final  di- 
gestion ;  her  crushed  figure,  buried  in  the  belly 
of  the  monster,  raises  a  protuberance,  just 
large  enough  to  remind  us  of  her  existenoe ; 
and  the  late  Irish  rebelKons— strong  convul- 
sive kicks  and  twitches  of  the  muscular  partH 
of  the  entombed  creature — serve  to  remind 
us  that  it  is  still  suffering  the  silent  agonies, 
of  dissolution. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  we  ought  not 
to  charge  the  English  Free  Trade  Ministry 
with  the  guilt  of  wholesale  homicide ;  that 
the  deaths  of  the  four  or  .^ve  millions  of 
miserable  wretches  who  have  perished 
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ally,  or  are  about  to  perish,  of  hunger  in 
Ireland,  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  English 
rulers.  That  the  crimes  of  men  are  meas- 
ured by  their  knowledge :  that  we  must  not 
belie?e  an  English  minister  would  willingly 
and  deliberately  destroy  a  million  of  wretches 
by  £unine.  Rnally,  that  the  calamities  of  na- 
tiooB  come  rather  by  the  ignorance  and  imbe- 
cility, than  by  the  malice  of  men  in  power. 
Were  the  afeirs  of  England  to  fall  sud- 
denly mto  confusion,  and  her  manufactures 
cease,  say  our  objectors,  her  own  people 
would  die  for  want  of  food,  but  their  deaths 
could  not  be  charged  upon  the  malice  of  her 
ministry  for  the  last  fifty  years,  but  only  on 
their  want  of  foresight,  and  general  bad 
management  That  political  stupidity  and 
prejudice  have  perhaps  killed  more  human 
beings  than  even  the  sabres  of  Genghis 
Khan  or  the  bullets  of  Napoleon  have  put 
to  death.  That  a  good-natured,  wrong- 
headed  fool  in  power  can  do  more  harm, 
generally,  and  cause  the  deaths  of  a  greater 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  than 
the  cruellest  tyrant  Arguments  which  de- 
mand a  serious  consideration  and  a  deliber- 
ate reply,  and  which  in  good  time  will  receive 
both,  we  trust,  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
readers. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  English 
rulers  are  merely  representative ;  that  they 
go  into  power  with  instructions,  and  are 
bound  to  maintain  a  certain  system,  or 
they  go  out  Reform  comes  from  the 
people  if  it  comes  at  all,  and  not  in  any  in- 
stance from  the  rulers,  unless  in  rare  cases, 
when  ministers  happen  to  be  at  once  heroes 
and  statesmen. 

"  Where  then,"  continues  our  temperate 
and  discreet  objector,  "will  you  lay  the 
blame  of  this  awful  calamity,  and  of  all 
similar  calamities  greater  or  less,  impend- 
ing over  nations  who  hold  open  and  un- 
guarded intercourse  with  England?"  In 
reply,  many  answers  occur  to  us.  We  may 
lay  it  if  we  please  upon  Providence,  and 
suggest  as  a  remedy  days  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  But  as  the  Grod  of  Israel  fevors 
only  those  who  act  and  think  while  they 
pray,  it  is  needful  to  admit  that  the  consola- 
tion of  our  answer  is  but  trifling. 

Fate  is  a  convenient  and  broad-shouldered 
recipient  of  all  blame.  We  may  lay  the  fault 
upon  fate  if  we  are  so  inclined,  were  it  not 
that  in  our  next  sentence  we  may  be  fated 
to  lay  it  somewhere  else,  and  impose  the 


blame  of  our  own  miseries,  and  of  Ireland, 
and  all  other  countries  exhausted  by  what 
has  been  styled  the  "power  of  suction" 
of  the  English  monopolizers,  by  which 
they  draw  away  the  wealth  of  other  na- 
tions and  convert  it  into  ships  of  war  and 
other  appurtenances  of  monarchy,  upon  ih% 
folly,  ignorance,  and  selfishness  of  the  people 
of  England  themselves  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  grasping  ambition  and  avarice  of  their 
rulers  on  the  other. 

Let  us  never  forget,  however,  that  in  the 
afi^irs  of  this  world  there  is  a  strict  acoount 
kept  by  Nature,  the  prime  minister  and 
financier  of  the  Most  High.  England,  as  a 
nation,  has  not  profited  by  the  mischief 
her  conmiercial  nunistries  have  inflicted  upon 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  conservatives 
of  England  stand  ready  to  prove,  by  strict 
computation,  that  if  the  entire  property 
of  the  country  were  equally  divided  among 
its  population,  each  man  would  still  be 
a  very  poor  man,  and  would  not  realize, 
enough  therefrom  to  live  vnth  decency  and 
comfort  A  great  deal  has  been  said,  too, 
about  the  self-dependence  of  England,  when 
it  is  a  demonstrated  fact,  as  shown  in  our 
December  number,  that  were  an  impassable 
hedge  built  about  her,  one  half  of  her  people 
must  perish  of  hunger  within  a  year. 

The  question  of  greatest  importance  befcwre 
the  world  at  this  period,  and  which  men  of 
all  pai'ties  must  entertain  alike,  is  doubtless, 
whether  the  present  governing  powers  of 
England  shall  be  suffered  to  go  on  in  the 
Une  of  ruin  which  they  have  marked  out  for 
us  and  for  herself;  whether  we  will  permit 
them  to  enlarge  aiid  fortify  a  monopoly  by 
which  they  keep  several  millions  of  their  own 
people  in  danger  of  famine,  and  by  which  they 
exhaust  the  resources  of  every  nation  with 
wliich  they  have  had  the  art  or  the  fortune  to 
establish  relations  of  unprotected  couMneroew 
Of  all  people,  (next  to  those  of  Ireland,)  we 
of  the  United  States  are  the  most  deeply 
interested  in  the  reply  that  shall  be  given  to 
this  momentous  question,  beyond  all  com^ 
parison  the  greatest  and  the  most  important 
that  has  ever  yet  come  up. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are 
alone  able  to  answer  it  effectually.  If  we 
value  our  own  country  we  must  answer  it; 
if  France,  or  Grermany,  or  Ireland,  then,  for 
their  sakes,  we  must  answer  it  Nothing 
in  our  own,  or  in  the  world's  service,  can 
however   be  done  >i[bile.  jy^w<tMrtWBa^h^ 
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odacfOA  oont]X)vef8y  that  has  bo  long  cursed 
and  stupefied  us.  Men  are  crazed  with  ab- 
stractions, and  seem  to  have  lost  all  taste  for 
realities.  The  confdsion  of  party  that  is 
said  to  prevail  at  the  present  moment,  (we 
need  not  say  crims,  every  instant  of  our  polit- 
ical existence  being  a  crisis,  if  some  are  to 
be  trusted,)  is  occasioned  by  uncertainty  as 
to  wliether  tiie  people,  or  any  considerable 
portion  of  them,  wiU  con^ue  to  favor  those 
agitators  who  advise  open  disobedience  to 
the  laws,  or  their  effectual  evasion  by  illegal 
methods.  Now,  without  opening  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  method  advised  by  Con- 
gress for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves  is 
thoroughly  the  best  and  most  agreeable  to 
the  spbrit  of  our  fymdamental  laws ;  it  is, 
nevertheless,  held  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  peace  of  the  Union,  that  the  law  as 
it  stands  should  be  obeyed  while  it  stands, 
and  if  its  application  is  to  be  evaded,  that 
the  evasion  be  thoroughly  constitutional  and 
l^aL  We  beg  to  remind  those  who  nullify 
it  <»  the  plea  of  its  supposed  unconstitu- 
tionaiify,  that  they  are  themselves  much 
more  unconstitutional  in  their  use  of  an 
illegal  remedy.  While  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  still  by  comparison  a 
young  orator  in  the  Senate,  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  attempted  to  nulliiy  the 
revenue  laws,  because  they  seemed  to  them 
to  be  very  unconstitutional.  The  people  of 
Massachusetts  will  do  well  to  recollect  with 
what  a  fine  legal  and  moral  enthusiasm  they 
hailed  the  successful  enforcement  of  those 
laws,  so  offensive  to  their  Southern  fellow- 
dtizeHB.  South  darolinians  insisted  at  that 
time  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  was 
infringed  by  the  execution  of  the  tariff — that 
it  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the  rights  of 
States,  which  are  by  all  men  held  sacred — 
Union  or  no  Union.  But  South  Carolinians 
have  had  a  fine  revenge  upon  their  Northern 
friends^  and  can  thn)W  back  the  charge  of 
nullification  upon  certain  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  are  engaged  in  agitating  diso- 
bedience. 

No  nation  had  ever  a  body  of  laws  that 
were  satisfactory  to  all  alike.  Unconstitu- 
tionalify,  inhumanity,  violation  of  rights, 
can  be  charged  by  remote  construction,  in 
some  of  thmr  effects,  upon  almost  every  law, 
and  indeed  hare  been  so  charged.  The  Con- 
stitution, like  Holy  Writ,  hsa  its  sects ;  its 
ffigh  Church,  its  Low  Church,  its  heretics 
and  its  martyrs*    To  recall  but  one  example, 


Calhoun  argued  that  Congress  had  no  power 
of  legblation  over  the  territories,  and  was 
then  extremely  indignant  with  the  people 
of  California  because  they  did  not  wait  for 
the  legislative  action  of  Congress.  Now, 
the  people  of  CaHfomia  merely  illustrated 
the  nmdamental  position  of  the  great  cham* 
pion  of  State  sovereignty. 

Other  Senators  from  the  South,  equally 
warm  in  the  defence  of  fundamental  popuki 
rights,  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  a  line  on 
either  side  of  which  it  should  be  lawful  or 
unlawful,  by  act  of  Congress,  to  own  slaves. 
These  profound  legislators  argued,  never* 
theless,  violently  against  the  legislative  power 
of  Congress  over  the  territories. 

All  uiings  considered,  the  people  of  the 
South,  in  the  final  establishment  of  territorial 
governments  without  pro-slavery  or  anti- 
slavery  proviso,  have  gained  a  great  victory 
for  their  darling  and  essential  principle  ci 
State  sovereignties, — and  the  North  will,  in 
good  time,  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for 
that  too.  It  would  be  childish  to  quarrel 
with  the  North  about  territories  after  such 
an  admission.     , 

Equally  injudicious  would  it  be  for  South- 
erners to  engage  in  scandalous  experiments 
upon  the  temper  of  the  Northern  people,  by 
sending  persons  to  reclaim  fugitive  slaves, 
not  for  their  value,  but  for  that  avowed  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  very  popular  and  plausible 
excuse  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  that 
they  understood  a  hostile  intention  in  those 
persons  who  came  into  their  State  in  search 
of  fugitive  slaves.  If  the  reclamation  was 
undertaken  merely  to  try  the  temper  of  the 
people,  to  be  made  afterward  a  topic  of  jest 
among  Southerners,  the  result  was  natiuui, 
and  should  have  been  expected.  In  South 
Carolina  itself,  were  Northern  men  to  enter 
that  State  armed  for  the  recovery  of  free 
negroes  confined  there  as  aliens,  the  same 
conduct  might  be  expected  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  South  Cfarolina. 

On  a  certain  occasion  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts sent  an  envoy  to  South  Carolina 
to  test  the  laws  of  that  State  in  r^ard  to 
free  blacks,  confined  for  entering  Charleston, 
and  who  were  also  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 
The  envoy  was  ordered  to  depart  in  peril  of 
his  life,  though  he  came  there  only  for  the 
trial  of  a  legal  remedy. 

Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina,  or 
rather  a  certain  irritable  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  those   States,  the  free  blacks,  and 
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tbe  uinocent  admiiero  of  English  free-trade 
lecturers,  and  female  orators  of  one,  and  the 
gallant  disunionists  of  the  other,  have  over- 
stepped a  little  the  line  of  co\urtefi7,  and 
of  the  Constitution.  The  body  of  sensible 
and  discreet  citizens  of  the  South  and  North 
Are  not  involved  in  this  reproach.  Because 
a  few  are  refractory,  the  country  is  not 
thereby  wholly  shattered,  but  still  retains 
some  httle  faith  in  the  "  great  experiment,'^ 
j»  it  is  naively  called,  of  constitutional  re- 
publican government — that  is  to  say,  a 
government  by  the  discretion,  common 
sense,  and  broUierly  feeling  of  the  people. 

In  view  of  the  disastrous  effects  upon  our- 
selves of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  England,  in  their  attempts  to  appro- 
priate the  profits  of  all  employments,  raising 
up  among  ourselves  two  destructive  factions, 
between  whom  there  is  no  choice  of  evils, 
but  whose  hostihty  to  each  other  is  embit> 
tered  and  intensified  by  a  rivalship  in  the 
favor  and  protection  of  a  Power  whose 
purposes  they  serve,  we  arrive  involuntarily 
at  the  conclusion  that  opposition  to  the 
commercial  and  diplomatic  policy  of  the  min- 
istnr  of  England,  and  to  the  influence  by 
which  they  endanger  our  Union,  impede  our 
industrial  progress,  and  stifle  every  sentiment 
of  nationality,  has  become  the  leading  poUti- 


cal  motive  of  the  present  time.  The  most 
carefol  and  extended,  inquiry  serves  only 
to  show,  that,  in  every  particular,  the  pres- 
ent poUcy  of  England  results  of  necessity 
in  our  owu  disgrace  and  impoverishment 
Our  free  spirit,  Sie  nationahty  and  the  just 
and  natural  jealousy  of  the  people — all  those 
masculine  traits  that  distinguish  them  from 
the  servile  masses  of  Europe,  demand  an 
open  and  manly  opposition. 

The  most  poweifril  means  erf  deception 
used  to  stifle  this  antagonism  is  doubtless 
the  abi^se  of  significant  names.  Every  for- 
eigner who  lands  upon  the  shores  of  the 
North  American  Continent^  unless  he  be  an 
agent  of  despotism,  inquires  for  the  partv  of 
the  people,  and  is  immediately  enhsted  in 
the  ranks  of  "  democracy  and  free  trade.'' 
The  name  of  Democrat  and  free-trader  in 
America,  like  the  name  of  Whig  in  Eng- 
land, canies  a  body  of  well-meaning  pec^rfe 
within  the  pale  of  a  party  hostile  and  hate- 
M  to  republicanism,  and  whose  entire  policy, 
at  this  day,  is  to  make  a  few  men  in  Eng- 
land, and  Uieir  wealthy  agents  in  America, 
India,  Ireland,  and  China,  3ie  sole  managers 
of  the  world's  business,  and  in  very  truth  the 
masters  of  men. 

Out  of  the  dull  ignorance  of  the  people, 
flow  a  thousand  misdiiefe  :— 


Out  or  falik  and 
lanoRANT  DEMOCRACY  ^ 

COMB 


if  Unprotected  {ndiuti7,«4be  people  gndiully  depiutud. 
<  Waimlon  and  clytl  war. 
Lllonopoly—fiDreign  ftod  domeeUc 


I  I  C  National  poltroonery. 

(.8£R7Xi.iSM.      ^  <  Abolittoninn. 

4  L  Dread  of  foreign  opinion,— reqiect  for  foroigaadTioe. 


The  above  we  hold  to  be  the  political  motives  of  1860. 


Out  or  cTaioirrKKVo  lkd 
UBiRAL  DEMOCRACY 

COMB 


EirrBRPRiiB. 


Bold  Natiokautt. 


{National  aehSerement  In  erery  art 
Union  and  internal  peace. 
Diatribution  of  weaiUi,— wdTersal  employinflnt 


I  f  National  glory,— respeot  and  confldeaoe  ot  nelgbborloc 
j^        States. 

I  J  State  rights  inviolate,— power  of  tbeBorerelgnties  augmented. 
I  I  Contempt  of  foreign  opinion,— our  own  Oxample  roactiDg 
^  [    upon  other  naUona. 


Would  to  Heaven  we  dared  say,  that  in 
the  year  1852,  the  motives  of  enlightened 
democracy  will  actuate  a  majority  of  the 
people ;  but  we  dare  not  hope  for  so  much. 
The  flood  of  foreign  opinion  that  for  the 
last  few  years  has  deluged  the  land,  seems 


to  have  effectually  and  hopelessly  oorn^^ted 


us. 


It  haa  even  become  a  question  of  much 
speculative  interest  with  some  fiir-looking  per- 
sons, whether  the  tide  of  popular  sentimei^a 
created  by  foreign  and  imcongenial  ipflnenqe 
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will  not  finally  extanguiflh  ihe  respect  of  t^e 
people  for  their  own  institutions :  a  moneyed 
aristocra«cy  created  by  alliance  with  foreigners, 
through  an  open  and  unrestricted  commerce, 
it  ]a  said,  must  inevitably  corrupt  the  demo- 
cratic sentiment,  and  introduce  elements  of 
confusion  which  must  finally  break  up  the 
common  grounds  of  union. 

At  this  yeiy  moment,  this  powerful  and 
almost  irresistible  infiuence  of  a  purely 
foreign  literature,  and  foreign  trade,  has  the 
efiect  to  produce  a  complete  paralysis  of 
parties.  The  grand  national  division  of  the 
American  democracy,  named  Whig,  cannot 
act  out  its  full  intentions,  so  completely 
paralyzed  is  it  by  the  touch  of  England.    It 


ia  compelled  to  lie  inactive  and  yield  an 
unhoped  victory  to  its  antagonists. 

This  paralysis  of  a  great  democracy  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkaUe  phase  of 
national  politics  since  the  Revolution.  The 
industrial  classes  of  the  people  cannot  en- 
gage in  any  new  enterprise  because  it  may 
be  displeasing  to  the  present  English  Govern- 
ment, and  b^use  the  idea  that  any  other 
people  beside  the  English  should  supply 
themselves  with  clothes,  books,  and  utensik 
of  their  own  making,  is  prcmounced  by  travel- 
ling English  gentlemen  to  be  a  humbug, 
and  a  proof  of  ignorance.  This  state  of 
things  may  perhaps  be  better  comprehended 
by  t£e  reader  in  a  tabular  fonn. 


AMERICAN  NATIONAL  IDEAa 


MATIOlfAL  SKXTIMKNTa. 


omnoMti  or  forkion  fkkk  tkaskri. 


fliaC  Ibe  Unioii  wlH  continue.    ..*.-       ...... 

That  Mbnarcby  will  profit  by  its  diaBolnUon. 

Thai  ike  South  will  find  its  advantsgo  in  a  close  commerdBl  alUsnce  wiUi 
Utf  West  and  North. 

Ibai  the  general  Imperial  government  ooght  not  to  abolish  slaverr,  in  a 
Slate  or  territory. 

Thai  the  abolition  of  shtrery  win  place  the  Southern  States,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  oottoo  tends  acquired,  or  in  process  of  acquisition  by  Great 
Britain  on  the  Southern  part  of  this  continent,  on  an  equality. 
That  the  American  people  hare  any  nationality,  or  policy.         -       -       - 
That  foreign  opinion  ought  to  gorem  America.        --.--- 
That  America  will  benefit  by  such  government.  ------ 

Thai  the  commercial  proeperitr  of  America  will  finally  prove  to  be  that  of 

(breigners  alone,  and  not  of  the  American  people.    -       -       -       •       - 
That  American  wealth  ought  to  flow  over  into  foreign  hands.    -       -       - 
That  free  trade  is  benefldal  to  English,  American,  and  Irish  oom-growera. 
That  Exeter  Hall,  agitating  free  trade  and  aboliUon  in  the  same  breath,  is  the 

great  sustainer  of  British  nmnufhctures. 

Thai  modem  Republics  can  hare  any  literary  or  philosophical  talent. 
Thai  they  despise  tbeouelTea.  ......... 

Thai  they  win  ever  be  treated  with  consideration  and  respect  by  the  other 

flrat  class  powers  of  the  earth. 

That  they  will  ever  develop  a  distinct  national  opinion  asd  polity. 

Thai  tiMy  are  a  civilized  people.    ......... 

That  they  have  anv  men  among  them  who  have  a  trxie  national  pride,  that 

needs  no  fostering  from  foreign  travelling  eulogists.     -       .       -       - 
Thai  they  have  moral  courage.  ......... 

Whether  the  American  democratic  governments  are  not  in  ftujt  serviceable 
tools  of  English  Whigs 

Whether  a  shrewd  diplomatist  cannot  twist  an  American  politician  into  any 
diape  It  pleaaas  bim .       .       .  ' 


Whether  the  republican  rule  of  noninterference  may  not  be  made  a  pretext 
by  Great  Britain  to  work  her  sovereign  pleasure  with  the  weaker  nations 
of  the  continent. 


.4  AmaHyf. 
A  certainty. 

Ji  AasiAvf . 

j9  conttitutional  humbug, 
{Extttr  Halt  «ud  Hout*  of 
fuotedjbr  tki*.) 


A  certainty. 
Ji  humbug, 
A  certainty. 
,afir$t-cla§9  humbug, 

A  certainty. 

A  supreme  necessity. 

Afir$trcla»»  humbug, 

A  divine  fsct. 
A  question. 
A  certainty. 

A  doubt. 

w9  tubiime  humbug, 
A  prize  question  for  the  next  Cam- 
bridge graduates. 

A  droll  absurdity. 

To  be  answered  by  their  Ambassadors. 

The  less  said  the  better. 

(InvtuigMion  ttgrprtatd.) 

To  be  tested  by  the  event. 


To  this  list,  an  hundred  others  might  be 
added,  but  those  given  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  spirit  of  that  foreign  opinion  which 
paralyzes  parties  in  the  United  States. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  imagined  more 
pawerfally  illustrative  of  the  influence  of 
foreign  opinion  on  this  continent,  tinrough 


A  question  to  be  whispered  about, 
and  replied  to  by  winks  and  nods. 

the  opening  of  unrestricted  intercourse, 
commercial  and  literary,  than  the  passivity 
and  inaction  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
Central  America.  The  fact  that  no  popular 
movements  have  been  made  in  that  matter, 
discovers  to  our  waking  senses  with  what  a 
millstoHe  our  necks  are  encircled.    On  the 
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democracy  of  America  we  are  compelled 
to  throw  the  blame  of  an  inactivity,  and  a 
cruel  indifference,  as  unnatural  and  unconge- 
nial as  it  is  mischievous. 

Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment,  that  neither 
our  clothes  nor  our  opinions  came  to  us 
from  abroad;  that,  in  a  word,  we  were 
thoroughly  independent  of  foreign  oom- 
merce,  and  could  not  only  supply  ourselves, 
but  all  the  world,  with  the  luxuries  and 
necessities  of  life.  Let  us  suppose  that 
tlie  Abolition  party  of  New-England  did 
not  exist,  or  did  not  look  to  foreign  lec- 
turers to  propagate  their  doctrines,  and  that 
Southern  slaveholders,  those  champions  of 
the  rights  of  individual  States,  those  testy 
guardians  of  sovereignties,  did  not  look  to 
a  foreign  power  to  sustain  their  withdraw- 
al from  the  Union.  With  what  a  shout 
of  execration  would  they  have  received 
the  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  naval  station  of 
Rotan,  midway  between  New-Orleans  and 
the  Isthmus,  and  of  the  establishment  of  a 
new  British  protectorate  in  Central  America, 
and  over  the  Isthmus  State  of  Costa  Rica ! 
With  what  a  violent  miUtary  enthusiasm 
would  not  the  entire  martial  population  of 
the  South  and  West  be  affected  I  News- 
papers would  teem  with  exhortations  to  ihe 
Government,  petitions  would  flow  in  upon 
Congress,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volun- 
teers would  register  their  names  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  defence  of  the  Isthmus,  the 


strength  of  the  navy  would  be  trebled,  the 
troops  would  furbish  up  their  bayonets — ^the 
people  would  throng  the  parks  and  market 
places  to  hear  mihtary  orations — the  in- 
truding foreign  power  would  be  notified, 
that,  as  the  American  Union  was  originally 
founded  upon  a  compact  of  many  inde- 
pendent 6ovemgnties,  and  existed  solely  by 
the  continued  recognition  of  State  individu- 
aUties  and  liberties, — according  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  compact  or  no  compact,*— it 
felt  itself  bound  to  enforce  that  law  upon 
this  continent,  as  it  hoped  for  salvation, 
and  desired  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
the  world ;  and  that,  all  things  considered, 
without  any  farther  examination  of  treaties, 
it  was  decidedly  the  best  poUcy,  and  the 
safest  for  both  parties,  thai  the  free  States  of 
the  North  American  Continent  should  not  be 
seized  upon  by  foreigners ;  and  that,  too,  with 
the  highest  consideration  and  esteem,  and 
at  your  earliest  convenience, — ^phrases  at  onoe 
diplomatic  and  business-like.  But  these, 
alas  I  are  the  sentiments  of  *76,  and  in  days 
of  railroads  laid  with  foreign  iron,  and 
laws  based  on  foreign  opinion,  they  fall  flat 
and  tame  upon  the  ears  of  an  enlightened 
Democracy.  American  honor  has  grown 
gray,  and  Hves  retired,  while  American  shame 
builds  palaces  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  with  his  merchant  navies  wails  away  to 
England  the  profits  and  the  honor  of  tha 
people. 


SONNET. 


AMBITIOUS  TO  PILL  A  BLANK  IN  THE  WHIG  REVIBW. 


People  tidk  Sentiment,  but  do  they  live  it ! 
The  lips  are  echoes  of  the  mockiDg  heart, 
And  that  false  subtlety  which  takes  its  start 
From  its  dark  chambers— they  are  first  to  give  it 
Oh,  our  two  natures — they  are  rank  deceivers, 
The  inward  Counsellor,  the  outward  Act — 
The  gilded  Sentiment,  the  iron  Fact — 
Befooling  all  but  practised  unbelievers. 
True  wisdom  this— doubt  the  fair  words  of  men, 
Hear  promises,  advice,  with  cautious  ears ; 
Being  deceived,  be  not  deceived  again, 
And  watch  the  deep  monitions  of  your  fears. 
So  shall  Success,  that  well-fed  imp,  abide 
Through  an  obsequious  worlds  attendant  at  your  side. 
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Hon,  John  P,  Kennedy, 
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HON.  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY. 


•  Tmc  public  services  of  Mr.  Eeimedy,  in 
both  a  literary  and  political  capacity,  have 
been  great  enou^  to  give  occasion  for  an 
extended  biography.  We  must  content  our- 
•elves,  however,  with  presenting  a  few  scat- 
tered facts  in  his  life,  (torn  the  present  want 
of  more  ample  materials. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  father  emigrated  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  became  an  active  and  prosperous 
merchant  He  married  a  daughter  of  Philip 
Pendleton,  of  Berkley  County,  Virginia. 
From  this  union  there  were  four  sons,  of 
whom  John  was  the  oldest.  He  was  bom  in 
Baltimore,  26th  of  October,  1795,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Baltimore  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1812. 

In  1814  he  served  as  a  volunteer — a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  ranks  at  the  battles  of 
Bladensburg  and  North  Point 

In  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  Balti- 
more bar,  and  began  a  successful  practice  in 
that  city. 

In  1 8 1 8  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  higlily 
accomplished  friend,  Peter  Hoffinan  Cruse, 
published  in  Baltimore  a  Httle  work  in  2 
vdumes,  called  The  Red  Book,  It  appeared 
in  numbers,  at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight, 
and  was  of  a  playful,  satirical  character. 
The  book,  though  of  an  ephemeral  nature, 
esdted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

In  1820  Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected  to  the 
L^islature  of  Maryland,  as  a  delegate  from 
the  dty  of  Baltimore,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1821  and  1822. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Kennedy  first  became  an 
anthor,  publishing  Swallow  Bam  in  the 
course  of  that  year.  This  book  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  picture  of  the  manners, 
costoms,  and  peculiarities  of  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia. The  narrative  was  pleasantly  drawn 
up,  and  obtained  for  the  young  author  a 
gratifying  reputation.  Leaving  out  of  view 
for  the  present  his  poUtical  occupations  in 
the  interval  succeeding,  we  will  proceed  to 
enumerate  his  productions. 


In  1882,  he  published  Horse  Shoe  Robin' 
son,  the  first  idea  of  which  he  received  from 
an  acddental  acquaintance  with  the  hero  of 
it,  whom  he  met  in  the  Pendleton  District 
of  South  Carolina  in  1818,  and  from  whom 
he  received  some  interesting  particulars  of  his 
own  participation  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  were  faithfrilly  introduced  into 
the  story.  This  work  of  fiction  was  perhaps  as 
extensively  read  as  anyone  produced  among 
us,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  Mr. 
Cooper's. 

In  1838,  he  produced  Roh  of  ike  Bowl, 
a  story  intended  to  illustrate  some  portion 
of  the  early  history  of  Maryland.  In 
particular  the  wild,  reckless  character  and 
stem  and  bloody  career  of  the  Buccaneers 
of  the  Gulf— "The  Brothers  of  the  Bloody 
Coast" — was  vividly  set  forth  in  this  fictjon, 
one  of  their  leaders  with  his  piratical  crew 
being  introduced  as  cruising  along  the  shores 
of  Maryland. 

In  1840,  he  wrote  and  published  Qtuod- 
libety  a  political  satire  written  during  the 
Presidential  canvass  of  that  year,  and  hav- 
ing special  reference  to  the  scenes  and  topics 
of  that  contest. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  besides  these  more  extended 
writings,  has  delivered  many  public  addresses 
upon  invitations  from  various  societies; 
among  them, 

In  1834,  One  before  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Maryland. 

"  1836,  A  discourse  on  the  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  William  Wirt ;  deliv- 
ered at  the  request  of  the  Bal- 
timore Bar. 

"  **  The  Annual  Address  before  the 
American  Institute  of  New- 
York. 

"      "     Address  before  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  ;  in  which 
he  had  been    appointed 
f essor  of  History. 
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In  1835,  Addresft  delivered  at  the  conse- 
cration of  Green  Mount  Ceme- 
tery, ne^  Baltimore. 
**       "     Sundry  Lectures  on  various  sub- 
jects. 
"  1845,  Address  before  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Geo.  Calvert 
Mr.  Kennedy's  life  may  be  regarded  in  a 
two-fold  aspect — his  labors  as  an  author  and 
his  career  as  a  statesman  being  diverse  but 
inseparable.    The  latter  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  with  his  election  to  the 
Maryland  Legislature  in   1820,  when  25 
years  of  age,  rour  years  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  two  years  after  his  dehui  as  an 
author.    Re-elected  in  1821,  and  again  in 
1823,  he  was  the  following  year  appointed 
by  President  Monroe  Secretary  of  Legation 
to  Chili;  which  appointment  he  resigxied 
before  the  niission  was  ready  to  sail. 

Espousing  the  side  of  the  Administration 
of  Mr.  Adams,  while  continuing  to  reside  in 
the  strongly  Jacksonian  city  of  Baltimore, 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  now  virtually  shut  out 
from  public  life  for  years.  But  his  interest 
in  public  affiairs  was  undiminished,  and  his 
activity  in  support  of  his  cherished  princi- 
ples unimpaired.  In  1830  he  wrote  an 
elaborate  review  of  Mr.  Cambreleng's  Re- 
port on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  ably 
controverting  the  Anti-Protective  fallacies  of 
that  Report  The  next  year  he  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Baltimore  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Friends  of  Manufacturing  Indus- 
try, which  met  in  New- York,  late  in  the 
autumn,  by  which  he  was  appointed  on  the 
Committee  to  draft  an  Address  in  defence 
and  commendation  (^  the  protective  policy, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues, 
Warren  Button,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  he  did, 
each  writing  a  part. 

In  the  autumn  of  1838,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  Congress  from  the  double  dis- 
trict of  Baltimore  city  and  Anne  Arundel 
county — the  first  time  a  Whig  had  been 
elected  from  that  district.  He  was  promptly 
recognized  and  respected  as  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  many  able  new  members,  which  the 
changes  consequent  on  the  monetary  revul- 
sion of  1837  had  brought  into  the  House. 
In  1841  he  was  again  elected,  and,  on  the 
assembling  of  the  Whig  Congress  of  that 
'^ar,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
)mmittee  on  Commftrfte.     In  tliat  ciinafiitv 


he  drew  a  Report  on  our  so-called  Reciproc- 
ity Treaties,  and  their  effect  on  the  shipping 
interest  of  this  country,  which  widely  com- 
manded attention.  Several  other  reports 
from  his  Committee  eyinced  like  ability  and 
research.  He  also,  in  behalf  of  a  -Commit- 
tee appointed  by  a  meeting  of  the  Whig 
membecs  of  both  Houses,  drew  the  celebra- 
ted "  Manifesto"  of  the  Whig  members  at 
the  close  of  the  extra  session,  exposing  and 
denouncing  the  treachery  of  Jolm  Tyler — 
a  document  rarely  surpassed  in  ability,  per- 
spicuity and  scathing  vigor. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  no  per^ 
son  in  this  country  writes  on  political  ques- 
tions with  more  clearness,  eloquence,  and 
convincing  argument  than  Mr.  Kennedy. 
His  style  in  nis  literary  productions  has 
always  evinced  many  excellent  qualities  ; 
but  when  he  touches  great  national  topics, 
he  seems  to  be  imbued  with  a  new  power. 
The  same  qualities  w'hich  give  him  this 
peculiar  abifity  on  such  topics,  render  him 
also  a  rapid  and  eloquent  narrator  on  his- 
torical subjects,  as  several  of  his  public  ad- 
dresses testify,  and  as  is  shown  by  his  Biog- 
raphy of  William  Wirt,  which  was  lately 
given  to  the  public 

The  State  having  been  re*  districted,  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  House  in  1843, 
from  the  single  district  composed  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
served  through  the  Twenty- eighth  Congress. 
In  1845  he  was  once  more  presented  for 
re-election,  but  defeated  by  the  diversion  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  Whig  vote  to  a 
"Native  American"  candidate.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1846,  the  Whigs  of  Baltimore  insisted 
on  having  his  name  on  their  Assembly 
ticket,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  their 
brethren  throughout  the  Union,  he  was 
elected,  with  two  of  his  colleagues,  in  a  city 
which  gave  a  heavy  majority  against  Henry 
Clay  two  years  before,  and  still  heavier 
against  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor  in 
that  year. 

The  most  important  public  effort  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  for  which  the  party  and  the 
nation  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  was  per- 
haps his  grand  exposition  of  the  contrasted 
doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Jackson  fac- 
tion, in  his  great  speech  at  Hagarstown,  Ma- 
ryland, Sept.  27tn,  1848,  reported  in  the 
ffational  Intelligencer,  Oct.  18th,  of  the 
same  year,  previous  to  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Tavlor. 
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In  this  speech,  which  is  a  wonderfhlly 
wndeiised  h»tory  of  the  rise  of  the  present 
Whig  and  Locofoco  parties,  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  Identified  the  Jackson  fiction  with  the 
ddcT  Federahsts,  by  showing  that  the  Federal 
leaders  went  over  ahnost  en  masse  to  the 
Jackson  standard,  and  carried  with  them 
those  Tory  doctrines,  derived  originally  from 


England,  which  gave  its  peculiar  character 
to  the  Jackson  administration.  In  the  num- 
ber of  this  Journal  for  January,  1849,  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  is  fully  reviewed. 
On  a  future  occasion  it  is  our  hope  to  present 
a  complete  memoir  of  our  accomplished 
statesman  and  historian,  together  wiUi  a  re- 
view of  his  writings. 


THE     SORCERESS 
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There  is  a  palace  built  of  clay,  and,  mildly  as  the  moon, 
A  clear  and  quenchless  b'ght  illumes  an  inner  lone  saloon  ; 
And  there  in  dreams  reclined,  or  pacing  to  and  fro  erect, 
A  Caliph  lives  who  bears  the  merry  name  of  Intellect 

His  footmen  slumber,  watch,  or  play  around  the  outer  gate, 
And  strangely  are  they  named — ^Despair  and  Hope,  Affection,  Hate, 
Sorrow  and  Joy :  he  calls  them  so,  for  'tis  his  idle  whim. 
And  gently  rules  them,  or,  if  not,  they  only  laugh  at  him. 

BBs  thoughts,  a  motley  populace,  as  little  fear  his  word ; 
They  mock  Ins  indolent  police,  and  shame  their  vaimting  lord 
Whene'er  he  tries  to  marshal  them,  and  through  the  land  he  goes 
In  burnished  mail  of  poesy,  or  flowing  robes  of  prose. 

More  oft  he  sits  at  home,  and  trusty  Memory  mixes  draughts 
Of  sweet  and  bitter  taste  for  him  to  sip,  the  while  he  wafts 
A  cloudy  fragrance  from  the  bubbling  hookah  Fancy  fills — 
The  slave  he  keeps  to  dance,  or  tell  him  stories,  if  he  wills. 

Such  are  his  lighter  pleasures,  and  his  graver  are  to  read 
The  rolls  of  parchment  he  has  gathered  with  a  sateless  greed. 
Or,  leaving  these,  to  cheer  with  lofty  words  his  Heart  of  Heart, 
Who  sits,  a  weeping  princess,  in  her  silent  room  apart 

For  there,  with  piallid  fingers  prest  upon  her  burning  eyes, 
She  mourns  her  only  child,  (Ins  name  was  Love,)  who  ever  lies 
Embalmed,  and  fresh  as  if  in  living  beauty,  near  her  side — 
A  double  grief,  for  twice  the  boy  had  lived,  and  twice  he  died. 

He  was  in  truth  a  glorious  child,  all  music,  Fife  and  light, 
With  hope  and  force  instinctive  reaching  toward  the  infinit^^     ^    i 
Oh,  he  would  conquer  all  the  world,  when  he  became  a  man  ;^^^1^ 
But  passed  away,  ere  half  a  score  of  sparkling  summers  ran. 
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The  moumlDg  princess  smiled  in  peace,  nor  ever  shed  a  tear, 
And  "  Allah's  will  be  done,"  she  only  said  from  year  to  year, 
Until,  one  autumn  day,  a  wise  and  lovely  maiden  came, 
With  melting  glances,  drooping  eyeUds,  and  a  nectar  name. 

She  was  so  beautiful,  the  menials,  Scorn  and  Sorrow,  fled, 

But  Hope  and  Joy  unlocked  the  doors  before  her  silent  tread; 

She  passed  from  room  to  room, — ^the  Caliph  bowed,  and  Fancy  knelt, — 

And  last  she  found  the  place  where  Heart  of  Heart  in  secret  dwelt 

The  princess  heard  a  voice  of  sweet  enchantment,  raised  her  eyes, 
And  saw  the  stranger  and  her  own  lost  child,  in  mute  surprise ; 
The  Caliph  came :  "  My  palace,  princess,  and  myself,"  he  said, 
^'  Are  thme,  fciir  sorceress,  who  thus  hast  given  back  the  dead." 

The  lady  left ;  the  boy  remained,  and  with  so  bright  a  bloom^ 
It  seemed  that  he  had  grown  in  beauty  in  the  very  tomb ; 
And  so  unearthly  were  his  simple  words  and  saintly  looks, 
The  prince  confessed  that  Love  is  wiser  than  the  wisest  books. 

A  year  flew  by ;  the  stranger  then  returned,  and  calmly  spake : 

**  The  joyous  life  that  I  restored  I  needs  again  must  take ; 

For  I  can  keep  no  two  alive,  and  now  a  princelier  one. 

Whose  other  spurns  him,  longs  to  save  from  death  his  second  son." 

She  v^iished,  and  a  fatal  pallor  smote  the  noble  child ; 
And  now  embalmed  he  slumbers  there,  and  there  in  sorrow  wild 
The  loving  Heart  of  Heart  for  ever  says,  with  stifled  breath, 
'*  I  could  have  borne  it  all,  but  that  it  is  a  double  death." 

The  Caliph  pufi&  his  solemn  pipe,  or  takes  a  sacred  scroll 

And  reads  to  her  the  words  mat  hopeless  woe  may  best  console : 

"  Thy  Love  is  now  in  heaven."    "  Then  let  me  yield  my  weary  breath," 

She  moans,  "and  find  him  there ;  I  cannot  bear  the  double  death." 
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LESSING'S   LAOCOON. 

THE  SECRET  OF  OLASSIO  OOMPOSETION  IN  POETEY»  PAINTINa,  AND  STATUARY. 


Thb  ^Lsooobn^  of  Loiang  has  been 
but  little  read  in  America.  C%nes  of  the 
el^;ant  translation  by  Ross  are  rare  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Readen  of  Gennan 
prc^esB  to  underatand  it  in  German;  but 
like  our  collegiate  Grecians,  th^  read  it,  as 
Homer  is  read  in  schools,  with  Httle  ad- 
vantage. The  Laocoon  cannot,  however,  be 
dassed  among  ^difficuk  books."  In  the 
translation  of  William  Boss,  it  is  easilj  and 
soon  read.  The  style  of  that  tran^tor, 
which  is  dear  asid  flowing,  fooilitates,  no 
doubt,  an  easy  comprehension  of  the  author's 
meaning.  At  two  sittings  one  may  read 
the  whole.  Lessing  was  neither  a  mystic 
Dor  a  transcendentalist.  His  characteristics 
are  perspicuity  and  judgment,  and  an 
understanding  very  free  of  prejudice. 

The  purpose  of  the  Laocodn  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  limits  of  poetry  and  painting ;  to 
show  what  subjects,  or  rather,  what  condi- 
tions of  subjects,  are  proper  for  poetic,  and 
what  for  pictorial  representation. 

The  work  opens  with  an  examination  of 
Winkelman's  Uieory, "  that  the  primary  law 
of  the  arts  of  design  among  the  ancients, 
consisted  in  a  noble  simplidty  and  tranquil 
grandeur,  both  of  attitude  and  expression." 
The  iUustrations  of  their  prindples  are  taken, 
both  by  Lessing  and  by  Winkelman,  who 
were  contemporaries,  from  the  celebrated 
group  in  marble  of  Laocodn  and  his  two 
sons,  represented  as  perishing  together  in  the 
folds  of  two  enormous  serpents.  The  father 
appears  to  be  in  the  very  agony  of  death, 
but  his  features,  in  the  marble,  are  not  dis- 
torted to  a  revolting  degree ;  they  represent 
agony  subdued  by  an  exertion  of  the  will, 
and  yet  agony  extreme,  even  to  death. 
Winkelman  argues  that  the  representation 
of  the  moral  power  which  subdues  unseemly 
manifestations  of  pain  and  passion,  was  the 
true  object  of  classic  art  Lessing  shows, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  poets  ana  drama- 
tists of  Greece  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  expression  of  subdued  and  dignified 
emotions ;  but  gave  room,  in  their  dramatic 
exhibitions,  to  every  variety  and  extreme  of 
passionate  expression,  to  a  degree  not  toler- 


ated on  the  modem  stage;  and  that  only 
the  painters  and  the  sculptors,  in  repre- 
senting the  passions,  kept  within  the  limits 
proecribed  by  Winkelman  for  all  the  repre- 
sentative arts.  **  Stoicism,"  says  Lessing, 
^  is  undramatiCf  and  our  sympathy  is  al- 
ways commensurate  with  the  suffering  ex- 
hibited by  its  object."  "If  it  be  true,  that 
to  give  utterance  to  the  expression  of  pain  is 
perfectly  compatible — at  least,  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  andent  Greeks — with 
grandeur  of  soul,  it  follows,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  from  the  fear  of  diminishing  this 
elevatk>n  of  character,  that  the  artist  refrained 
from  tredng  on  his  marble  (the  Laocodn) 
the  outward  indications  of  painful  shrieks. 
He  must  then  have  had  some  other  motive 
for  departing,  in  this  instance,  fit)m  the  line 
adopted  by  his  rival,  the  poet,  who  has 
chosen  deliberately  to  express  those  shrieks." 

In  the  second  section  of  his  work  Lessing 
endeavors  to  show  that  beauty  is  the  primary 
object  of  the  arts,  and  tliat  they  were  con- 
fined by  the  Greeks  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
beauty.  Mere  representation,  made  for  its 
own  sake,  was  not  permitted.  There  was 
even  a  law  among  the  Thebans,  which  or- 
dained the  imitation  of  the  beautiful  alone  : 
this  law  was  directed  against  the  carica- 
turists and  delineators  of  vul^  subjects. 
The  andent  statuaries  avoided  every  kind 
and  degree  of  passion  which  contorts  the 
countenance  and  destroys  the  beauty  of  the 
figure ;  while  to  the  poets,  every  Hberty  of 
representation  was  permitted.  Jupiter,  hurl- 
ing his  thunder-bolt,  was  Jierce  with  indig- 
nation in  the  song  of  the  poet ;  while  in  the 
sculptor's  image  he  was  simply  yrave. 

Imitation  by  the  sculptor  is  confined  to  a 
single  moment,  and  that  of  the  painter  to 
a  single  point  of  view,  while  it  is  the  art 
of  the  poet  to  describe  a  series  of  move- 
ments, one  following  another,  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  Since,  therefore,  the 
arts  are  limited  by  their  own  intrinsic  neces- 
sities, truth  and  expression  ought  not  alone 
to  be  regarded.  The  difficulty  of  the  artist 
is  to  select  such  a  moment,  and  such  a  point 
of  view,  as  shall  be  suffidently  pregnant 
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with  meaning.  "Nothing,"  says  Lessing,- 
"  can  possess  this  important  qualilication  but 
that  which  leaves  free  scope  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  sight  and  the  fancy  must  be  per- 
mitted reciprocally  to  add  to  each  other's 
enjoyment  There  is  not,  however,  any  one 
moment  less  favorable  for  this  purpose,  in 
the  object  of  art,  than  that  of  its  highest 
state  of  excitement."  Transient  situations 
and  appearances,  our  author  argues,  are  to 
bo  avoided.  The  portrait  of  a  man  laugh- 
ing disgusts  upon  a  second  \dew.  Falling 
bodies  cannot  be  represented.  Ajax  dis- 
tracted, after  having  murdered  the  sheep  and 
oxen,  which  he  mistook  for  men,  leans 
gloomily  upon  his  sword,  meditating  self- 
destruction.  That  is  the  moment  for  the 
sculptor  or  the  painter ;  and  if  an  excess 
of  passion  is  represented,  it  must  be  at 
instants  of  amazement  and  stupefaction,  or 
at  the  pause  or  point  of  hesitation,  on  the 
eve  of  some  terrible  catastrophe.  Thus  we 
see  the  poet  and  the  artist  occupy  the 
entire  range  of  representation,  and  fill  out 
the  circle,  one  representing  motion^  and  the 
other  rest. 

Passing  over  several  chapters  in  which 
our  author  discusses  questions  that  are  inter- 
esting rather  to  the  classical  critic  and  the 
antiquary  than  to  the  artist,  we  come 
upon  the  seventh  division  of  his  subject,  in 
which  he  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  imi- 
tation,— that  of  the  genuine  artist,  and  that 
of  the  servile  copyist.  The  artist  imitates 
the  poet,  and  the  poet  the  artist ;  but  with 
different  degrees  of  propriety.  When  Virgil 
gives  us  a  desciiption  of  the  shield  of 
.i^eas,  he  imitates  in  a  certain  sense  the 
sculptor  of  the  shield ;  but  it  was  a  true  imi- 
tation only  when  he  had  seen  such  a  shield, 
«nd  when  he  described  what  he  had  seen. 
"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Virgil  had  taken  the 
marble  group  of  the  Laocodn  for  his  model," 
says  Leasing,  "  he  would  have  produced  an 
imitation  of  the  second  kind;  he  would 
have  copied  the  subject  only,  and  his  de- 
scription would  not  have  been  taken  from 
any  particular  attitude  chosen  by  the  sculp- 
tor, nor  would  he  describe  it  as  one  would 
draw  it,  piece  bv  piece,  and  limb  by  limb, 
lie  woidd  take  we  group  as  the  suggestor 
of  a  series  of  actions  leading  to  the  catas- 
trophe represented  in  the  particular  attitude 
sdected  by  th^  statuary."  Our  author  is  care- 
ful to  give  a  superior  credit  to  the  more  ori- 
""^ — '  kind  of  imitation,  in  which  the  poet 


describes  what  he  has  seen ;  taking  for  his 
example  VirgiFs  description  of  the  shield  of 
^neas,  where  the  poet  is  also  the  inventor 
of  the  imagery  described  upon  the  shield. 
Leasing  argues  that  it  would  have  been  a 
degradation  for  the  poet  to  have  taken  a 
hint  from  the  marble  gpx)up  of  Laocoon. 
He  might,  however,  show  as  great  an  origi- 
naUty  and  power  in  describing  the  series  of 
events  whicn  led  to  the  catastrophe  of  Lao- 
codn,  though  his  first  hint  of  them  may 
have  been  given  by  the  marble  group,  as 
the  statuary  himself^  who,  from  some  ancient 
story  or  tradition,  executed  the  work  in 
marble.  It  is  not  originality,  which  is  de- 
manded of  the  artist  or  the  poet, — and  this 
we  say  of  ourselves,  and  not  after  Lessing, — 
but  the  power  of  producing  a  combined 
effect  of  pleasure  and  elevation,  by  what- 
ever means  that  effect  may  be  produced. 

"  The  Oount  de  Oavlus  recommends  the  artist 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Homer,  that  greatest  of  all  pic'orial  poets— that 
fiuthful  follower  of  nature.  The  Count  assures 
the  artists  that  their  execution  will  be  more  per- 
fect in  proportion  to  their  intimacjr  with  the 
minutest  details  of  the  poet's  description." 

**  The  effect  of  the  system  here  reoommended," 
contiuues  Lessing,  in  his  11th  section,  ^  would  be, 
to  unite  the  two  kinds  of  imitation,  which  I  have 
already  distinguished  from  each  other.  The 
painter  would  not  onlv  have  to  imitate  that 
whidi  the  pcet  had  imitated  before  him,  but  he 
would  also  be  required  to  do  so  with  the  ideoticml 
lineaments  whi(£  the  other  had  employed ; — he 
would  be  required  to  make  use  of  hu  prototype 
not  only  in  his  character  of  narrator,  but  in  that 
of  foet  likewise. 

**  But  how  does  it  happen  that  this  second  kind 
of  imitation,  which  is  so  derogatory  to  the  poet,  is 
not  equally  so  to  the  artist  f  If  such  a  series 
of  pictures*  as  that  which  the  Count  de  Caylus 
gives  from  Homer,  had  been  in  existence  before  the 
poet  wrote ;  and  if  we  knew  that  he  had  drawn 
his  story  from  those  materials,  would  not  our  ad- 
miration of  him  bo  infinitely  diminished  f  How 
then  does  it  happen,  that  we  withhold  none  of 
our  approbation  from  the  artist,  even  when  he 
does  nothing  more  than  emliody  the  poef  s  word.^ 
in  forms  and  colors  t* 

To  this  question  Lessing  repUes,  that  in 
the  works  of  the  painter  or  statuary,  the 
execution  seems  more  difficult  than  the  in- 
vention ;  while,  with  the  poet,  invention  is 
the  test. 

In  offering  this  explanation,  Lessing  de- 
parts from  his  own  principle;  or  rather, 
he  loses  sight  of  it,  and  neglects  it.  By 
his  own  showing,  the  merit  of  the  painter  or 
sculptor  is  never  the  merit  of  the  poet,  in 
any  case.    Neither  is  invention  more  credit- 
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Me  in  the  poet,  than  in  the  statuary  or 
painter.  And,  if  we  be  not  wrong  in  the 
ooDJecUire,  invention,  so  much  prized  by  the 
modems,  was  not  in  the  least  esteemed  by 
the  artists  and  poets  of  antiquity;  their 
works  being  founded  entirely  upon  tradition 
and  history ;  a  common  stock,  from  which 
all  alike  drew  their  materials. 

In  every  work,  the  spirit  and  circum- 
stance of  the  plot,  or  situation,  was  given 
by  tradition ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
poet  to  develop  and  characterize  it — tm- 
persomUe  it,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression^ by  the  actions  of  the  figures ;  while 
the  statuary  and  painter  restricted  them- 
selves to  certain  groups  and  -tableaux,  de- 
picting points  of  rest  and  expectation.  Con- 
sequeotiy,  there  is  no  need  of  giving  pre- 
cedence to  one  art  over  the  odber,  tor  the 
onivene  is  botli  at  rest  and  in  motion  in  an 
equal  degree,  and  the  eternal  rest  is  surely 
as  subUme,  to  our  imagination,  as  the  eternal 
motion. 

In  composing  pictures  from  Homer,  or  in 
executing  groups  in  bas-reliefs  the  artist 
does  not  adopt  even  the  minutest  trace  of 
that  whieh  is  the  peculi^  subject  matter  of 
poetry,  nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  unless  by  caricatm-e. 
He  adopts  only  the  dry  bones  of  tradition, 
the  history  itself  which  Homer  may  have 
got,  and  probably  did  get,  as  did  Shak- 
speare,  from  his  predecessors,  improving  on 
them,  it  may  be,  and  adding  new  features, 
but  not  using  larger  liberties  with  tradition 
itself  than  the  statuary  or  the  painter  may 
me  with  the  same.  The  arts  are  therefore 
free  of  each  other,  and  make  no  serious 
eiicroachments  upon  each  other's  limits. 

Lessing  argiies,  that  should  the  poet  take 
his  descriptions  from  groups  of  statuary  or 
from  paintings,  his  merit  would  be  infinitely 


"  Had  Viigil,"  tays  he, "  delineated  the  fate  of 
liiocoon  and  his  sods  from  the  sculpture,  he  would 
havo  forfeited  the  merit  which  we  couaider  the 
most  difficult  of  attainment,  and  would  have  been 
entitled  only  to  that  which  is  of  comparatively 
smallcT  importance ;  for  the  first  creation  of  such 
a  work  in  the  imagination*  is  a  £ir  higher  effort  of 
genius  than  its  description  in  words :  but  had  the 
artidt,  on  the  contrary,  borrowed  his  subject  from 
the  poet,  OUT  admiration  of  him  would  scarcely 
bafo  been  diminished,  though  tlie  merit  of  the 
coooeptioo  would  not  hato  been  his  own;  for 
to  tmp»rt  exprcMioa  to  the  marUe  is  infinitely 
niorc  difficuH  than  to  give  expression  in  words ; 
and  in  curaparing  tlie  relative  value  of  expression 
■Ad  etecntton,  we  are  alwayi  disposed  to  excuse 


the  sculptor's  deficiency  in  the  one  to  the  same 
extent  imaX  we  require  his  excellence  in  the  other. 
"  In  some  instances,  it  is  even  a  greater  merit  in 
the  artist  to  have  imitated  nature  through  the 
medium  of  the  poet's  imitation  than  without  it 
The  painter  who  has  delineated  a  beautiful  land- 
scape after  the  description  of  a  Tliomson,  h»s 
performed  a  higher  task  than  he  who  has  copied  it 
directly  from  nature." 

Were  the  principles  of  our  critic,  indicated 
in  the  above  remarks,  to  pass  into  literature 
as  critical  canons,  wo  conceive  a  great  and 
serious  injury  would  be  inflicted  upon  the 
arts.     It  may  be  a  much  more  difficult  task 
to  paint  a  landscape  after  ITiomson,  but  the 
difficulty  of  art  does  not  in  the  remotest 
degree  enhance  its  merit.     Whether  easily 
or  with  difficulty  produced,  is  nothing  to  the 
point ;  works  of  art  are  not  for  the  artist, 
but  for  others,  and  were  we  inclined  to  in- 
terpose between  the  artist  and  his   work, 
we  should  rather  say,  the  more  easily  it  is 
done  the  better.     "  The  painter  of  nature,^' 
says  our  author,  "  has  the  original  before  his 
eyes ;  the  painter  after  Thomson  must  exert 
Ins  imagination :"  but,  in  truth,there  is  no  such 
thing  in  art  as  a  pure  imitation  of  nature ; 
the  entire  work,  from  the  composition  of  the 
colors  to  the  last  degree  of  sublimity  in 
expression,  is  a  production  of  talent  and 
imagination.    The  artist  has,  indeed,  nature 
before  him,  but  the  spiritual  significance  of 
nature  he  has  only  in  his  own  mind ;  and 
it  is  not  every  natural  scene,  every  appear- 
ance on  the  face  of  nature,  that  has  signifi- 
cance; nor,  to  some  minds,  has  any  scene 
any  significance.    If  he  paints  after  Thomson 
he  does  not  take  the  colors  of  his  stones  and 
trees,  f their  most  effective  element,)  nor  their 
individual  shapes,  from  Thomson.   These  he 
must  take  from  nature,  which  is  common  to 
himself  and  to  the  poet    The  poet  may  have 
expressed  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
scene,  but  by  the  canon  which  Lessing  has 
himself  established,  he  does  so  by  the  changes 
which  pass  over  the  landscape,  the  aesthetic 
succession  of  the  changes  forming  a  natural 
drama  or  story ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  a  thunder-storm,  of 
which  nature  retains  the  tradition,  for  the 
use  both  of  the  painter  and  the  poet 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  duty  of  the 
painter  is  to  represent  moments  of  rest, 
(huggesting  motions  and  changes,)  and  that^ 
too,  byLessing'sown  established  principle— - 
a  principle  which  marks  a  satisfactory  li  ' 
between  pictorial  and  poetical  art 
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We  firmly  believe  that  while  Invention  is 
held  to  be  the  chief  merit  of  an  artist — 
while  the  attainment  of  what  is  called  Origi- 
nality is  held  up  to  the  youthful  poet 
or  painter — we  shall  never  produce  great 
works  of  art.  Let  Art  itself  be  its  own  merit, 
and  let  its  subjects  be  taken,  as  they  come, 
either  from  nature  or  from  history  indif- 
ferently ;  and  he  who  can  best  select  and 
execute  the  subject,  he  is  the  greatest  artist. 
How  absurd  would  seem  the  eflforts  of  that 
painter,  who  should  endeavor  to  invent  a 
new  form  of  human  face !  Novelty  in  art 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  the  soul  of 
art  is  representation. 

Let  us  consider  in  what  manner  a  great 
artist  would  choose  to  immortalize  himself. 
Surely  by  the  representation  of  a  moral 
theme,  and  by  no  means  of  any  extem- 
porized fable.  Were  he  a  sculptor,  his 
figure  would  be  a  Moses,  a  Cromwell,  a 
Calhoun.  He  would  turn  to  history  both 
for  story  and  sentiment ;  and  chiefly  to  the 
oldest  traditions,  and  the  most  sacred  his- 
tories. Were  he  a  poet,  Ins  choice  would  be 
of  no  idle  scene,  pregnant  with  no  conse- 
quences :  that  which  he  represented  would 
be  significant  either  of  the  great  laws  which 
govern  human  nature  in  all  conditions,  or 
of  the  destiny,  of  a  nation,  or  perhaps,  as 
in  Milton's  epic,  of  all  mankind.  He  would 
endeavor  to  characterize  the  most  powerful 
traits  of  humanity,  in  order,  simply,  to  ex- 
press the  grandeur  of  his  men  spirit^  (for  the 
artist  is  ambitious,  and  seeks  admission  to 
the  society  of  the  great  of  all  ages ;)  and  he 
would,  therefore,  by  a  necessary  sympathy, 
feel  himself  attracted  only  to  the  characters 
and  actions  of  heroes  and  sages.  If,  like 
Milton,  he  chose  to  invent,  ms  invention 
would  be  merely  a  combination, — an  assem- 
blage of  known  images,  to  express  a  series 
of  established  principles ;  and  m  this  inven- 
tion he  would  only  imitate  nature,  and,  as 
Milton  has  done,  reproduce  tradition  in  new 
actions,  and  describe  what  has  already  been 
desciibed — battles,  single  conflicts,  strata- 
gems, statesmanship,  and  the  interior  strug- 
gles of  the  greater  passions.  He  would 
never  inquire  whether  or  no  he  were  origi- 
nal, but  only  whether  he  were  true  to 
nature  in  her  highest  passages,  and  correct 
and  artistic  in  the  commnation  of  the  forms 
and  actions  taken  to  illustrate  his  moral 
theme. 

In  the  fifteenth  section  of  his  work,  L:^s- 


sing  has  marked  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  poet  and  the  artist.  Without 
adhering  closely  to  the  text,  let  us  endeavor 
to  develop  the  idea  of  which  it  contains  the 
germ,  and  the  germ  only ;  for  Leasing,  al- 
though the  originator,  did  not  prove  himself 
the  master  of  criticism,  and  humbler  spirits, 
following  in  his  steps,  may  possibly  add 
something  to  the  work  which  he  began. 

"  Time  is  the  sphere  of  the  poet — space 
that  of  the  painter."  More  correctly,  the 
statuary  and  the  painter  make  use  of  visible 
fixed  forms  to  represent  passions  and  moral 
emotions, — visible  fixed  formSy  which  are 
significant  in  themselves,  as  the  human  fece 
is,  in  itself,  significant  of  what  passes  in 
the  mind  and  heart.  The  poet,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  use  of  sounds^  the  measures  of 
time  and  motion.  The  face  and  form  of 
man  is  the  property  of  the  painter;  his 
speech,  the  most  significant  and  powerftil  of 
his  actions,  belongs  to  the  poet.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  not  to  mistake  written  lan- 
guage, or  phonetics,  for  an  essential  in  the 
poet's  art;  since  poetry  may  be  composed 
without  the  aid  of  letters,  and  intrusted 
merely  to  the  memory.  The  labor  of  the 
painter  and  statuary  is  mechanical,  and 
their  work  requires  no  comment ;  its  mean- 
ing, hke  that  of  nature,  being  at  once  ap- 
parent to  all  mankind.  The  work  of  the 
poet  is  limited  to  the  language  in  which  he 
writes ;  a  medium  variously  colored,  imper- 
fect, and  artificial  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  poet  cannot  make  us  see  a  thing 
which  we  have  not  seen ;  he  can  only  re- 
present the  motions  and  actions  of  things 
which  we  have  seen;  which  gives  a  hint  of 
the  mode  in  which  poems  should  be  illus- 
trated ;  that  is  to  say,  by  pictures  represent- 
ing points  of  rest  in  the  progress  of  the  story, 
and  giving  us  portraits  of  Qie  personages  in 
groups  preparatory  to,  or  concluding  an 
action,  as  Shakspeare  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  more  recent  limners. 

Because  language  can  express  and  sug- 
gest every  action,  sentiment,  and  feeling, 
poetry  can  do  the  same;  but  as  language 
proper  always  expresses  by  its  nature  a 
moveTrtent  in  the  mind,  wuile  colors  and 
lines  express  only  fixed  images  in  the  same, 
poetry  is  the  vehicle  for  expressing  passions, 
actions,  and  variable  emotions,  while  paint- 
ing and  statuary  can  only  represent,  in 
strictness,  what  is  permanent  ana  perpetual, 
or  rather,  what  is  complete  in  itself,  and  tibttt 
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exoites  qo  desire  that  it  does  not  satisfy. 
Strictly  artistic  groups  of  statuary  should 
tlien  require  uo  label  or  explanation  to  make 
tjiem  agreeable  and  instructive.  A  sleeping 
in&nt,  in  marble,  requires  no  text  nor  com- 
XBent  to  enhance  its  value.  A  blind  beggar 
kd  by  a  child  stands  for  the  natural  symbol 
of  certain  truly  divine  sentiments — ^inno- 
conce,  humiHty,  submission  to  the  will  of 
Grod,  and  dutifulness.  And  surely,  if  the 
statuary  has  expressed  all  these  in  his  group, 
it  needs  no  label  nor  explanation,  no  quota- 
tion &om  Marmontel,  to  enhance  its  value. 
If  in  any  particular  the  ancients  have  ex- 
celled us,  it  is  in  this,  that  their  artists  repre- 
sented sublime  and  constant  emotions,  such 
as  are  in  themselves  complete.  The  statue 
of  Niobe  weeping  over  her  children  repre- 
sents the  instant  access  of  a  grie^  which  at 
once  annihilates  and  replaces  all  other  emo- 
tions, which  pervades  the  whole  mind  and 
the  whole  body,  which  ia  actionless  through 
despmr,  and,  therefore,  representable  in  Uie 
marble.  A  grief  without  remedy,  and  there- 
fore without  irritation  ;  for  it  is  the  incom- 
pleteness of  sorrow,  the  tincture  of  a  linger- 
ing hope,  that  inspires  it  and  leads  to  vehe- 
ment action^  In  general  the  art  of  the 
statuary  leads  him  to  prefer  a  sublime  or 
extremely  pathetic  subject,  and  for  the  very 
reason  assigned  :  the  quiet  vision  of  the 
enthusiast,  whose  open  eyes  behold  only 
spiritual  things,  and  whose  body  sleeps  in 
apathy  ifhile  the  spirit  is  exalted,  is  repre- 
sentable in  the  marble.  The  countenance  of 
the  sage  or  grave  philosopher  is  more  beau- 
tifuiful  in  marble  than  in  life,  perhaps  for 
the  very  reason  that  tie  spirit  of  mere  wis- 
dom partakes  more  of  acquiescence  and  sub- 
mission than  of  action.  The  £amous  statue  of 
the  Listening  Slave,  so  called,  but  by  Win- 
kelman  otherwise  d^.-signated,  represents  an- 
other species  of  rest,  that  of  cunning  and 
expectation.  The  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  the  Hercules  in  Apotheosis,  the 
Medieian  Venus,  the  very  Caryatides — statues 
in  the  places  of  pillars — serve  to  illustrate 
the  art  of  antiquity,  and  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  judgment  of  the  statuaries  of 
Greece  over  those  of  later  days.  They  knew 
the  Hmits  of  their  art,  what  it  could  and 
what  it  could  not  express,  and  they  seldom 
attempted  anything  beyond  those  hmits. 
Their  bas-reliefs  encroach  a  little  upon  the 
province  of  painting,  but  not  essentially  upon 
that  of  poetry.    From  their  eminent  suc- 


cesses and  the  universal  admiration  which  at- 
tends their  works,  we  are  forced  to  concede 
them  the  highest  praise  of  criticism,  which 
is  that  they  knew,  first,  how  to  choose  the 
highest  subjects  that  could  be  executed  in 
marble ;  and  second^  that  they  carried  their 
execution  to  a  degree  unsurpassed  by  those 
who  have  come  after  them. 

In  illustrating  the  difference  between  the 
artist  and  the  poet^  Lessing  gives  us  a  beauti- 
ful example  in  the  picture  of  Pandarus,  from 
the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Hiad,  which  picture, 
he  says,  is  one  of  the  most  finished  and  most 
illusive  in  the  whole  poem : — 

"  Each  moment  is  delineated,  from  the  grasping 
of  the  how  to  the  flight  of  the  arrow ;  and  these 
momenta  are  all  so  doaely  connected,  and  yet  so 
distinct  one  from  another,  were  we  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  bow,  we  might  learn  it  from 
this  picture  alone.  We  see  Paudarus  drawing 
forth  his  bow ;  he  fastens  it  on  the  string,  opens  his 
quiver,  and  chooses  a  new  and  welT-feathered 
arrow.  He  adjusts  the  arrow  to  the  string,  and 
draws  back  the  string  with  the  channelled  end  of 
the  arrow,  till  they  come  in  contact  with  his  breast, 
while  the  iron  end  of  the  arrow  approadies  the  how. 
The  large  rounded  bow  now  strikes  asunder  with 
a  migh^  noise,  the  string  vibrates  with  a  ringmg 
sound,  off  springs  the  arrow,  and  flies  swiMy  to  its 
mark.*" 

Tliis  series  of  actions  would  require  a 
dozen  different  statues,  set  in  order,  for  their 
representation.  Homer  paints  them  in  a 
paragraph.  He  does  not  describe  the  bow, 
nor  the  arrow,  nor  the  person  of  the  archer — 
these  he  leaves  to  imagination,  aided  by  ex- 
perience ;  but  he  gives  us  the  series  of  actions 
performed  by  these,  tending  all  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  work  which  he  has  in 
hand — the  destruction  of  Troy,  or  rather  of 
its  hero.  Hector ;  or,  if  we  go  still  farther, 
the  glory  of  Greece,  in  the  persons  of  its 
kings. 

*•  The  painter  can  only  employ,"  says  Lessing, 
"  one  single  moment  of  the  action,  and  he  must 
therefore  relect  as  far  as  possible  that  which  is 
at  once  expressive  of  the  post  and  pregnant  with 
the  future.  In  like  manner  <he  pout,  m  his  caa- 
secutive  imitAtions^  can  employ  but  one  single  at- 
tribute of  botlies,  and  must,  therefore,  select  that 
which  awakens  the  most  sensible  ima^e  of  the 
body,  under  that  particular  aspect  which  he  has 
chosen  to  represent.  On  this  principle  is  founded 
the  rule  of  unity  in  the  pictorial  or  descriptive 
epithets  of  the  poet,  and  of  parsimony  in  his  deli- 
neations of  bodily  objects." 

We  see  that  the  unity  of  poetry  is  a  unity 
of  progress  toward  a  certain  end, — the  rise, 
tlie  culmination,  and  the  catastrophe  of  a 
single  passion  in  a  single  individual,  re- 
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fleeted  in  tbe  inferior  members  of  ihe  group 
tbat  move  with  him.  And  this  rule  of  unity 
holds  throughout  the  entire  range  of  poetic 
art^  from  the  point  of  the  epigram,  and  the 
single  thought  of  the  sonnet,  even  to  the 
sublime  passion  of  the  ode,  and  the  glory 
and  the  majestic  ambition  of  the  epic,  in 
which  the  entire  force  of  human  chiuracteT, 
in  one  or  in  a  few  persons,  is  c<Micentrated 
ibr  a  series  of  years  upon  the  attainment  of  a 
single  purpose.  But  this  rule  of  unity,  as  it 
appears  in  the  trunk  and  larger  proportions, 
so  carries  itself  into  the  minutest  leaves,  the 
very  if^s  and  aruPa  of  a  vitally  organized 
poem.  Every  word  should  have  a  vital  con- 
nection with  every  other  in  the  entire  work, 
and  every  word  should  express,  or  assist  in 
expressing,  an  act  which  is  a  part  of  the  en- 
tire action,  the  whole,  tc^ether  and  apart, 
having  a  defined  and  certain  aim ;  and  thus 
all  disputes  about  the  unities  are  set  at 
naught  by  the  very  nature  and  necessity  of 
art. 

"Such  principles  as  I  have  expressed"  says 
Lessing,  "  will  alone  enable  us  to  define  and  ex- 
plain tbo  grandeur  of  Homer^s  style,  as  well  as  to 
estimate  as  it  deserves  the  opposite  practioe  of  so 
many  modern  poets,  who  vamly  seek  to  compete 
with  ihe  painter  on  a  point  on  which  they  must  of 
necessity  be  surpassed  by  him.  I  find  that  Homer 
paints  nothings  but  progressive  aeiions^  and  each 
txxiy,  each  individual  thing  which  he  introduces, 
he  delineates  only  on  account  of  the  part  it  bears 
in  these  actions,  and  even  then  in  general  with 
but  a  single  trait    Is  it  then  surprising  that  the 

Siinter  can  find  little  or  nothing  to  do  where 
omer  has  emploved  his  powers  of  delineation, 
and  that  the  onlv  field  he  can  find  to  work  on  is 
■where  the  story  orings  together  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful bodies  in  fine  positions,  and  within  a  space 
advantageous  to  art,  however  slight  the  poet's  de- 
lineation of  all  these  drcamstances  may  oe  f 

Lessing  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  great 
dwoovery,  which,  if  a  new  school  of  construc- 
tive art  shall  ever  arise  in  this  country,  must 
be  taken  as  its  comer-stono,  and  in  defiance 
of  that  abominable  miscellaneousncss  and 
confusion  of  purpose  which  characterize  the 
modern  school,  by  certain  well  chosen  exam- 
ples from  Homer.  Thus  Homer  character- 
izes the  ship  by  a  single  trait — the  black 
ship,  or,  the  hollow  ship;  but  of  the  em- 
barkation, the  sailing,  and  the  landing,  he 
draws  a  highly  finished  picture,  because  they 
are  acti^ms,  or  rather  a  single  action,  whose 
successions  belong  to  poetry.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  for  Homer  to  fix  our  view  longer 
than  usual  on  a  single  object,  even  then  it 
will  be  found  that  no  picture  is  presented 


which  the  painter  could  follow  with  his 
pencil. 

"  He  contrives,  by  numberless  artifices,  to  place 
this  single  olg'ect  in  a  series  of  successive  move- 
ments, each  of  which  exhibits  it  under  a  different 
aspect,  and  in  the  last  of  which  tbe  painter  must 
wait  to  see  it  before  he  can  fuUy  exhibit  what  has 
been  described  by  the  poet  For  instance,  if  Ho- 
mer wishes  to  delineate  the  car  of  Juno,  he  makes 
Hebe  put  it  together,  Wt  by  bit,  before  our  eyes ; 
we  see  the  wheels,  the  axles,  the  seat  of  the  car, 
the  braces  and  the  reins,  not  so  mu<^  in  actual 
combination,  as  in  the  progress  of  combinatbn,  un- 
der the  hands  of  Hebe :  the  wheels  are  the  only 
part  on  which  Homer  bestows  more  than  one  trait, 
delineating  the  eight  brazen  spokes,  the  golden 
ciitdes,  the  bands  of  brasB,  and  the  silver  oaves, 
each  separately  and  particularly.  One  would 
almost  be  inchned  to  tliink  that  the  poet  had 
chosen  to  dwell  so  much  longer  on  the  wheels 
than  the  other  parts,  out  of  deference  to  the  more 
important  service  required  from  them  in  reality." 

**  Bright  Hebe  waits ;  by  Hebe  ever  young. 
The  whirling  wheels  are  to  the  chariot  hung. 
On  the  bright  axle  turns  the  bidden  wheel 
Of  sounding  brass ;  the  polished  axle  steeL 
Eight  brazen  spokes  in  radiant  order  flame. 
The  circles  gold,  of  uncorruptcd  frame. 
Such  as  the  heavens  produce ;  and  round  tlie  gold 
Two  brazen  rings  of  work  divine  were  rolled. 
The  bossy  naves  of  solid  silver  shone; 
Braces  of  gold  suspend  the  moving  throne: 
The  car,  l^hind,  an  arching  figure  bore ; 
The  bending  concave  form  d  an  arch  before. 
Silver  the  ^am,  th*  extended  yoke  was  gold. 
And  golden  reins  th'  immortal  coursers  hold." 

Lessing's  second  illustration  is  a  descrip- 
tion from  Homer  of  the  king,  Agamemnon, 
putting  on  his  dress.  We  see  him*draw  on 
the  soft  tunic,  throw  the  broad  mantle 
around  him,  fasten  his  elegant  sandals,  gird 
on  his  sword,  and  lastly,  seize  the  regal 
sceptre.  Another  poet  would  have  deline- 
ated the  dress  and  left  us  without  the  action. 
We  should  have  had  a  tailor's  card  of  Aga- 
menanon. 

"  First  on  his  limbs  a  slender  vest  he  drew, 
Around  him  next  the  royal  mantle  threw.  ^ 
Th'  embroidered  sandals  on  his  feet  were  tied ; 
The  starry  falchion  glittei'd  at  his  side ; 
And  last  his  arm  the  massy  sceptre  load^ 
Unstained,  immortal,  and  the  gift  of  gods." 

Again,  in  describing  the  sceptre  of  the 
king  he  supposes  that  we  have  already  seen 
it.  Instead  of  a  description  he  gives  us  its 
history.  First,  it  is  the  work  of  Vulcan,  it 
glitters  in  the  hands  of  Jove,  it  marks  the 
dignity  of  Mercury,  it  is  the  baton  of  Pdops, 
the  staflf  of  Atreus,  and,  finally,  the  ruling 
sceptre  of  the  king  of  Argos.  This  makes  the 
sceptre,  if  we  may  so  speak,  respectable  in 
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oiir  ejes;  and  by  such  a  description,  a  stick 
of  wood,  stuck  full  of  copper  nails,  is  made 
the  significant  usher  of  a  hue  of  heroic  im- 
ages, representing  dignity  and  authority  in 
every  g^rade. 

Again,  wh^  Achilles  swears  by  his 
sceptre,  the  poet  traces  it  from  the  green 
tree  upon  its  native  mountains  to  the  hands 
of  the  hero,  acquiring  attributes  of  dignity. 

The  delineation  of  the  bow  of  Pandarus 
is  another  wonderful  instance  of  the  skill  of 
the  poet,^  who  attaches  to  it  a  high  degree 
of  interest 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  wonder 
among  critics  that  Dryden,  a  pott  of  in- 
ff'rior  skill  to  Pope  in  the  management  of 
verse,  should  be  generally  better  esteemed 
by  the  ripest  judges.  We  believe  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  peculiarities  of  these  writers 
will  establish  for  the  elder  of  the  two  a  great 
feuperiority  in  epic  force,  in  the  qualities  of 
action  and  vital  imity.  The  imitators  of 
Pope  and  Dryden,  understanding  nothing 
of  Uie  true  vitality  of  art,  imitated  only  their 
versification,  their  antithetic  turn,  and  their 
epigrammatic  point.  That  the  writers  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteen^  centuries  were  ig- 
norant of  the  true  principles  of  classic  art,  dis- 
covered or  revived  by  Lessing,  we  have  evi- 
dence enough  to  fill  entire  Ubraries,  hbraries 
commenting  on,  and  imitating  in  afrigid  man- 
ner, the  classic  unities.  Impressed  with  the 
idea  that  unity  was  necessary  to  a  work  of 
art,  thejpconceived  of  it  as  an  artificial  band, 
holding  the  parts  of  the  work  together,  as 
the  tire  of  a  wheel  gives  unity,  and  not  as 
the  specific  or  vital  principle  of  an  animal 
^ves  unity  to  it.  In  treating  of  the  episode 
and  of  episodic  description,  mechanical  critics 
have  regarded  them  as  so  many  ornamental 
flourishes  nailed  or  stuck  upon  the  body 
of  the  work,  and  for  which  any  other  might 
have  been  substituted  with  equal  propriety. 

In  the  correspondence  between  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  of  which  there  is  a  translated 
American  edition,  we  find  an  apparent  and 
continued  effort  on  the  part  of  those  great 
writers  and  criti<s  to  solve  the  epic  and  dra- 
matic problem  of  unity,  independently  of 
Lessing,  and  almost  without  reference  to 
him,  and  with  signal  ill-success.  The  criti- 
cisms of  Goethe  and  Schiller  have  no  entire- 
nam,  and  show  the  dimmest  appreciation  of 
the  root  principle  of  epos  and  drama — an  ap- 
preciatioQ  so  dim,  the  uniniUated  reader  will 
perhiqps  never  discover  it  at  all ;  and  in  the 


works  of  these  poetic  aitists  there  is  acknowl- 
edged by  all  a  want  of  unity  and  want  of 
action,  which  ranks  them  fkr  below  ^e  mo- 
dels of  antiquity. 

The  purposes  of  art  are  simple,  and  not 
speculative ;  its  materials  derived  from  na- 
ture and  tradition,  and  not  from  excogitation 
and  analysis ;  and  perhaps  it  is  impossible 
for  any  but  a  people  whose  actions  are  free 
and  unrestrained,  who  have  great  and  nar 
tional  purposes,  simple  and  heroic  views,  and 
an  experience  of  Hfe,  varied  upon  sea  and 
land,  in  peace  and  war,  and  through  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  calamity  and  brilliant  fortune, 
to  produce  an  original  and  classic  school  of 
poetry, — a  people  who  believe,  or  incline  to 
believe,  that  what  they  think  and  can  do  is 
the  best,  saving  what  their  fathers  thought 
and  did  before  them,  and  who  scorn  and 
detest  the  barbarism  and  corruption  of  neigh- 
boring monarchies.  Had  Greece  been 
flooded  with  an  Asiatic  literature,  generated 
from  the  vice  and  luxury  of  courts,  would 
she  ever  have  produced  a  Homer  or  an  Ar- 
istotle? And  will  America  ever  produce 
great  writers  and  artists  who  will  transmit 
our  glory  to  future  generations,  while  she  is 
cloyed  and  debilitated  with  the  sweet  and 
sickly  literature  of  French  libertinism  and 
English  servilism  I  Great  geniuses  may  be, 
indeed,  in  a  measure,  self-developed,  but  the 
imitative  instinct  puts  them  in  strong  and 
intimate  sympathy  with  the  age,  the  men, 
and  the  books  with  whom  they  converse. 
Let  the  younff  poet,  and  whoever  wishes  to 
excel  as  a  wnter  and  a  speaker,  beware  of 
his  company.  If  he  associates  with  triflers, 
neglecting  the  harsh  and  disciplinary  contacts 
of  duty  and  business,  and  if,  instead  of  serious 
poems  and  histories,  he  steeps  his  intellect  in 
the  muddy  floods  of  sentimental  fiction,  the 
trifling  and  sensual,  his  moral  power  must 
decline,  the  pride  and  freedom  of  his  soul 
be  impaired,  his  boure  of  thought  expended 
in  useless  reverie  or  idle  criticism ;  despon- 
dency and  low  despair  will  take  the  place  of 
manly  ambition.  To  the  inexperienced  it  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  add  this  caution — not 
to  mistake  verbal  and  rhetorical  criticism, 
and  classical  nibbling,  for  a  study  »f  great 
models.  Sublime  and  beautiful  works  should 
be  read  as  one  views  a  majestic  landscape, 
by  a  rapid  and  comprehensive  glance. 
Magnitude  is  said  to  be  an  element  of  the 
sublime.  To  appreciate  the  subUmity  of 
Milton  or  Homer,  one  must  take  in  all  at 
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once  an  entire  member  of  their  work, — a 
secret  of  criticism  which,  unhappily,  few  of 
our  classical  scholars  possess ;  for  these  gen- 
tlemen judge  a  man's  scholarship  by  the 
neatness  and  prosody  of  his  quotations  from 
Horace,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  great 
writers  of  their  own  and  other  tongues  is 
ofttimes  more  correct  than  organic ;  but  the 
poet  and  the  writer  who  works  from  a  cen- 
tral, living  principle,  must  work  from  a  con- 
sciousness very  different  from  that  of  the 
analyst,  or  dissector.  English  treatises  of 
criticism  too  often  resemble  a  hand-book 
called  the  Dublin  Dissector,  which  the  stu- 
dent holds  in  his  left  hand  open,  while,  with 
the  scalpel  in  his  right,  he  separates  the  in- 
tegument from  the  muscle.  The  treatise  of 
lining,  on  the  contrary,  deserves  to  be 
called  an  organic  treatise,  because  it  shows 
us  the  vital  principle  in  the  living  work. 

In  the  seventeenth  section  our  author 
dwells  at  length  upon  the  impropriety  of 
detailed  delineations  of  bodily  oojects  in  po- 
etry. The  signs  of  speech  are  arbitrary. 
When  a  word  is  uttered,  or  written,  it  signi- 
fies nothing  to  the  hearer  or  reader  except 
by  reference  to  his  own  experience.  The 
poet  cannot  describe  a  thing  which  no  one 
has  ever  seen,  so  that  the  imagination  shall 
receive  it  He  can  describe  only  the  changes, 
combinations,  and  actions  of  things  that 
have  been  seen  and  are  already  known,  or 
which  the  imagination  shapes  from  experi- 
ence, or  from  pictorial  representations.  Mil- 
ton's angels  have  a  human  form,  speak  the 
English  language,  and  their  music  was  the 
music  known  to  Milton ;  their  armor  is  that 
of  English  knights,  their  artillery  the  mod- 
ern cannon.  Thus,  in  the  detail  of  his  work, 
the  greatest  of  all  inventors  invented  noth- 
ing. He  could  change,  he  could  magmfy ; 
he  could  darken  and  illuminate^  combine 
and  put  in  action ;  he  oould  inspire  his  an- 
gels with  the  great  passion  familiar  to  his 
own  spirit ;  he  could  give  them  the  theol- 
ogy and  the  skepticism  which  agitated  his 
own  intellect^  and  there  invention  ceased. 
His  learning  fills  out  the  work  coldly  and 
heavily,  the  pedant  and  poet  contending  for 
mastery ;  his  detailed  descriptions  of  tWngs 
without  action,  leave  the  imagination  dull 
and  stagnant;  but  when  he  puts  in  motion 
the  angelic  hosts,  we  hear  the  clash  of  ar- 
mor, the  sound  of  chariot-wheels,  and  the 
thunder  of  artillery — your  bosoms  bum  with 
the  ardor  of  the  fight — and  then  the  poet 


seems  to  bo  a  creator,  or  inventor,  in  tiie 
right  sense. 

America  has  produced  many  authors  who 
have  excelled  in  the  description  of  natural 
scenery.  Every  one  is  Cumiliar  with  the 
exquisite  dehneations  of  Bryant  and  Long- 
fellow, in  those  beautiful  and  pathetic  little 
poems,  "The  Water-fowl,"  and  the  "Loss 
of  the  Hesperus."  There  are  touches  in 
these  of  natural  description  unsurpassed  in 
their  kind.  Many  of  equal  or  superior 
beauty  are  quoted  by  the  readers  of  Tenny- 
son; but  these  excellent  poets  do  not  de- 
scribe for  the  sake  of  describing ;  they  do 
not  eno-oach  upon  the  province  of  the  land- 
scape painter;  they  speak  only  of  what  we 
Have  seen  and  are  familiar  with,  and  then 
give  us  the  changes,  dramatic  motives  and 
pathetic  incidents,  which  the  phenomena  of 
nature  occasion,  attend,  or  suggest  They 
combine  in  their  poems  the  two-fold  genios 
of  ode  and  elegy;  the  elegy  desorilnng 
and  lamenting  past  scenes,  the  ode,  interior 
passions  of  an  instant  In  all  that  they 
write  there  is  motion  and  life,  and  therefore, 
we  dare  say,  they  are  popular  and  admired. 

**  I  do  not  deny,"  says  Lessing^,  **  to  ppeech  in 
ffeoeral,  the  |)ower  of  delimiting  a  bodily  whole, 
by  maatis  of  its  separate  parts ;  this  it  poMessea, 
because  its  signs,  although  consecutiye,  are  yet  ar- 
bitrary. But  I  deny  that  this  power  is  possessed 
by  speech,  considered  as  the  mechanical  means  of 
poetry,  because  such  verbal  delineations  of  bodies 
would  be  deficient  hi  that  fllusion  on  which  poe- 
try mainly  rests;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
the  entireness  of  the  body  being  destroyed  by  tlM 
consecutive  nature  of  the  discourse,  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  whole  into  its  parts  being  thus  effected, 
the  ultimate  reunion  of  those  parts,  in  the  iuiag- 
inatioQ,  must  always  be  a  work  of  very  great  diffi- 
culty, and  in  many  cases  woold  erea  be  impoasi- 
ble.  Where,  therefore,  no  illusive  effect  is  required, 
where  the  understanding  of  the  reader  alone  is  ad- 
dressed, and  where  the  only  aim  of  tlie  author  is 
to  convey  distinct,  and,  as  fto'  as  possible,  complete 
ideas,  those  delineations  of  bodies  which  are  ex- 
cluded from  poetry,  poperly  so  called,  may  with 
perfect  propnety  be  introduced,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed wltn  much  advantage  not  only  by  the 
prose  writer,  but  by  the  didactic  poet,  who  Is,  in 
iaci,  no  poet  at  all" 

Lessing  quotes  instances  fjrom  Virgil  of 
purely  didactic  and  descriptive  poetiy,  which 
eable  paraphrase  of 


are  only  a  more 

prose,  and  exhibit  skill  in  language,  and  a 

knowledge  of  husbandry,  and  nothmg  more. 

**  Except  in  such  eases  as  these,  the  detailed  de- 
lineation of  bodily  objects  ^without  the  Homeric 
artifice  of  rendtu'ing  co-existent  parts  aotually  cob* 
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secuthre^  to  which  I  haye  already  alluded — ^has 
always  been  regarded  by  the  best  critics  as  an 
umnt^resting  and  trifling  performance,  for  which 
little  or  00  genius  is  required.  When  the  poetaster 
feels  himself  at  a  loss,  he  sets  to  work,  as  Horace 
teUs  m,  to  delmeate  a  grore,  an  altar,  a  rivulet 
raeaodcring  through  pleasant  meadows,  a  rapid 
stream,  or  perhaps  a  rainbow." 

**  When  the  judgment  of  Pope  had  become  ma- 
tored  by  years  and  experience,  he  looked  back, 
we  are  told,  with  great  contempt  on  the  pictorial 
essays  of  his  youthful  muse.  He  insistea  that  it 
was  indispensable  for  any  one  who  desired  to  ren- 
der himself  reiJly  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  poet, 
to  renounce  as  early  as  possible  the  taste  lor  dry 
delineation ;  and  compared  a  merely  descriptive 
poem  to  a  feast  composed  of  nothing  but  sauces." 

Leasing  reoommonds  that  the  poet  who 
has  conceived  a  woii  in  which  a  series  of 
images  are  brought  forward,  with  sentiments 
gpaiingljf  interwoven,  should  change  his  plan, 
and  make  his  poem  a  series  of  sentiments 
with  but  a  slight  admixture  of  images.  But, 
after  all,  tlie  most  perfect  descriptive  poem 
must  consist  of  an  indistinguishable  tnixture^ 
a  perfect  blending  of  imagery  and  senti- 
ment 

Hie  eighteenth  section  of  our  author's 
work  continues  the  subject  The  practice 
of  certain  painters  who  have  represented  in 
one  picture  an  entire  story — as  when  Titian 
gives  in  one  piece  the  entire  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son ;  or  as  if  Cole's  four  pictures 
of  the  Course  of  Life  had  been  blended  into 
one  piece — is  condemned  as  an  encroach- 
ment of  the  pamter  upon  the  territory  of  the 
poet,  and  serves  to  show  that  successions,  not 
in  time,  but  in  space,  are  the  proper  sphere 
of  the  painter.  Leasing  argues  an  equal 
abeurdi^  in  those  poetical  descriptions  which 
give  scenes  without  motion  from  object  to 
object 

And  yet  there  is*  a  certain  Uberty  allowed, 
both  to  the  painter  and  the  poet  The 
painter  may  nnite  two  distinct  moments  in 
the  posture  of  a  figure.  The  artist  may  have 
the  sense  and  the  courage  to  force  a  rule  of 
art,  in  order  to  attain  a  greater  perfection  of 
expression.  The  poet  may  dwell  momenta- 
rily upon  an  object,  suspending,  for  a  certain 
tinoe,  the  entire  movement  of  his  piece.  The 
painter  may  sometimes  represent  a  billing 
body  with  effect,  as  has  b^n  done  by  Ho- 
garth ;  but  these  are  accidental  to  the  main 
design,  and  rather  heighten  than  impair  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  Thus,  the  figures 
on  the  right  and  left  of  a  picture,  may  seem 
to  be  in  rapid  aedon,  while  the  more  im- 


portant figures  are  at  rest  A  forest  scene 
may  indicate  the  movement  of  a  tempest  so 
as  to  produce  a  perfect  illusion,  without  vio- 
lating the  tmity  and  fixed  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  whole.  There  is  a  broad  margin  al- 
lowed in  all  arts  for  an  apparent  departure 
from  their  peculiar  principles. 

One  of  tne  most  brilliant  chapters  in  this 
work  is  the  critique  on  the  two  descriptions 
of  a  shield — the  shield  of  Achilles,  by  Ho- 
mer, and  the  shield  of  .^Eneas,  by  Virgil. 

**  Homer,"  says  Lessing.  **  has  composed  upwards 
of  a  hundred  magnificent  verses  in  describing  every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  shield  of  Achilles 
— its  form,  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed, 
and  the  figures  with  which  its  immense  surface  was 
covered,  so  minutely,  and  so  exactly,  that  modem 
sculptors  have  found  no  difficulty  in  executing  imi- 
tations of  it,  corresponding  in  every  particular. 
This  wonderfiil  example  of  poetic  pamtmg  is  exe- 
cuted by  Homer  witiiout  the  least  departure  from 
the  principle  adhered  to  by  him  throug^ont  hia 
worlc  The  shield  is  epically  described — that  is  to 
say,  created  out  of  the  rude  iron  and  brass,  by  the 
hands  of  the  poet  Its  figures  spring  gradually 
and  successively  into  view ;  the  orb  rises  from  an 
edge  to  its  full  snlendor.  Homer  brings  before  our 
eyes  not  so  much  tiie  shield  itself,  however,  as  the 
divine  artbt  who  is  employed  in  making  it  We 
cannot  forbear  noticing,  at  this  opportunity,  that  of 
all  descriptions  in  the  ancient  poets,  those  of 
mechanical  and  agricultural  labor  are  the  most 
interesting  and  exquisitely  wrought  The  idea 
of  indignity  or  disgrace  did  not  atti^  itself  in  the 
sublime  age  of  the  epos,  to  mechanical  labor.  The 
stigma  seems  to  be  feudal^  and  is  certainly  the 
disgrace  of  our  time.  Thank  Qod,  we  are  ap 
proaching  a  new  age,  when  labor  shall  no  longer 
oe  a  disgrace,  but  shall  be  dignified,  as  in  heroic 
ages,  by  sages  and  poets,  with  the  highest  hooora 
of  humanity ;  and  in  the  day  when  toU  is  honored 
and  men  are  free,  when  they  have  ceased  to  *  love 
a  lord,'  perhap  we  shall  have  other  heroes  and 
poets,  it  may  pe,  even  greater  than  those  of  anti- 
(|uity — ^but  not  while  we  are  cursed  with  a  servile 
literature,  and  a  more  servile  art 

**  We  see  the  divine  artist  approach  the  anvil 
with  his  hammer  and  pincers,  and  when  he  has 
finished  forging  the  plate  cmt  of  the  rough  ore,  we 
perceive  the  figures  destined  for  their  embeUiah- 
ment,  rising  one  after  another  from  the  surfoce 
beneath  the  judicious  strokes  of  his  hammer.  ^  We 
never  once  lose  sight  of  the  workman,  until  his 
labor  is  completed,  and  then  the  amazement  with 
which  we  regard  hia  work  is  mingled  wkh  the 
confident  faith  of  eye-witnesses  to  its  execution." 

Is  not  the  above  the  finest  piece  of  criti- 
cism that  ever  escaped  a  modern  pen — the 
richest  in  suggestion,  the  most  refined  and 
discriminating,  and  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble breadth  of  appreciation?  Certainly 
nothing  in  Longinus  approaches  it  in  com- 
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prebensiveness ;  and  to  have  surpassed  Lon- 
ginus  is  to  have  surpassed  all  critics,  not 
even  excepting  the  favorite  Goethe,  whose 
subtleties,  entitled  criticisms,  show,  indeed, 
wonderftil  observation,  but  fall  short  in  com- 
prehensiveness, in  the  place  of  which  they 
nave  often  only  mysteriousness.  In  the 
criticism  of  Lessing,  the  artist  finds  laid  open 
for  him,  and  clearly  expressed,  the  rules  by 
which  he  must  work,  if  ever  he  succeed ; 
rules  derived  not  from  speculation,  but  from 
a  truly  Baconian  analysis  (with  an  aesthetic 
guidance)  of  the  greatest  works  that  have 
been  produced. 

Virgil's  description  of  the  shield  of  JBkieas 
is  treated  by  Lessing  with  great  severity,  and 
apparently  with  great  justice.  Moral  sim- 
phcity  of  intention  is  wanting  in  the  work. 
It  is  made  a  vehicle  of  flattery.  Virgil  in- 
troduces us  to  a  view  of  the  god  Vulcan 
busied  with  the  Cyclops,  and  produces  a  few 
celebrated  lines.  He  then  leads  us  off  into 
a  different  scene ;  Venus  and  .^Eneas  appear 
together  in  conversation  ;  the  shield  is  lean- 
ing against  the  trunk  of  an  oak — it  might 
have  been  any  other  tree,  or  a  rock.  The 
hero  ^neas  has  already  inspected,  and  ad- 
mired, and  handled  the  arms  in  a  very  com- 
mon-place manner,  which  only  excites  the 
restless  desire  of  the  reader  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way,  and  handle  them  for  one's  self. 
And  then  follows  what  Lessing  pronounces 
to  be  a  tame  and  tedious  description,  made 
by  the  poet,  of  the  figures  wrought  upon 
the  shield,  while  Venus  and  .^Eneas  stand  by, 
either  whispering  in  a  side  scene,  or  with 
signs  of  great  impatience,  we  may  suppose, 
for  the  poet  to  have  done  with  his  tedious 
ciceronism  and  cease  from  making  them 
ridiculous.  "  Homer,"  says  Lessing, "  makes 
the  god  elaborate  the  decorations  of  the 
shield  because  he,  the  divine  artist,  with 
that  high  moral  simplicity  which  character- 
izes true  art,  desires  to  poduce  a  piece  of 
workmanship  worthy  of  his  skill.  Virgil, 
on  the  contrary,  would  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  the  shield  was  executed  for  the  sake  of 
the  ornaments."  A  degradation  of  the  ar- 
mor itself,  of  the  poet,  and  of  the  divine  artist, 
Hephistos. 


The  twentieth  section  of  the  Laocoon, 
following  out  the  principle  already  laid  down 
by  our  author,  prohibits  the  description  of 
personal  beauty  by  the  poet,  except  in  the 
most  general  terms.  Homer  tells  us  that 
Nireus  was  beautiful — that  Achilles  was 
still  more  so,  and  that  the  beauty  of  Helen 
was  divine.  "  Nowhere  do  we  find  him  en- 
tering into  a  circumstantial  delineation  of 
these  examples  of  beauty;  yet  the  beauty 
of  Helen  was  the  very  pivot  on  which  turns 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  poem.  How  luxu- 
riantly would  one  of  our  modern  poets  have 
dwelt  on  its  details."  These  elaborate  en- 
croachments upon  the  province  of  the  pmnter 
create  confusion,  and  confusion  only,  in  the 
ima^nation.  The  painter  or  the  statuary 
can  alone  give  us  the  picture  or  the  statue 
of  a  Helen.  After  quoting  an*  example 
from  the  Italians  of  this  kind  of  description, 
Lessing  draws  a  dbtinction  between  adinira- 
tion  for  an  artist  and  admiration  for  his 
work.  We  may  admire  the  artist  for  the 
knowledge  he  displays,  and  the  beautiful 
materials  he  brings  together;  we  may  con- 
demn the  work  from  its  failure  to  produce  a 
powerful  and  simple  effect  upon  the  imagin- 
ation. 

Beauty  should  be  described  in  poetry  by 
its  effects  alone,  by  the  grace  of  its  actions, 
and  by  the  admiration  and  the  ardor  which 
it  excites. 

The  only  remaining  topic  of  general  in- 
terest touched  upon  in  the  Laocodn,  is  the 
use  of  deformity  as  a  subject  in  art  It  is 
argued  that  deformity  is  not  a  fit  subject  for 
the  painter  or  the  statuary,  but  is  very 
proper  for  the  uses  of  poetry ;  to  this,  how- 
ever, there  must  be  certain  hberties  permit- 
ted, since  deformity  may  be  used  to  set  off 
beauty,  even  in  painting ;  and  we  know  that 
in  the  department  of  humorous  painting, 
deformity  is  employed  with  great  effect. 
The  examination  of  this  part  of  the  Lao- 
codn requires  a  separate  treatment;  and 
with  every  acknowledgment  of  his  great 
genius,  we  here  take  our  leave  of  the  author 
with  a  protest  and  reservation  against  thesis 
conclusions  of  his  twenty-fourth  and  twenty^ 
fifth  chapters. 

J.  D.  w. 
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AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY  WITH  THE  BARBARY  POWERS. 

THEIR    PIRACIES    AND    AGGRESSIONS. 


Since  the  oonquest  of  Algiers  by  the 
French,  the  Barbory  PoweiB  have  become 
whoUy  insignificant  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  They  are  virtually  blotted  from 
ikd  roll  of  nations,  and  are  hardly  known 
except  through  history.  A  half  century  ago 
they  held  an  important  position,  and  if  they 
did  not  eonomand  the  respect  of  all  Europe, 
they  ceriaiidy  made  claims  and  enforced 
them  as  no  other  ciyilized  or  half-dviUzed 
nation  would  hare  dared  to  do.  In  their 
diplomatic  relations  they  were  peculiar — 
setting  at  defiance  the  law  of  nations  recog- 
nized by  the  civilized  world,  and  adopting 
as  their  rule  of  action  the  piratical  code. 
Hiey  were  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
C<»sair  Stat^ — a  name  which  they  well 
earned  by  their  piracies,  cruelty  and  treach- 
ery. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  particular 
description  of  these  States.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  the  popu- 
lation consisted  of  several  distinct  races  of 
men,  behevers  in  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion, and  acknowledging  a  partial  connec- 
tion with  the  Turkish  empire,  though  acting 
in  a  good  degree  independent  of  Qiat  gov- 
ernment They  had  been  Mohammedan 
for  more  than  ten  centuries,  and  for  a 
\cfo^  period  were  the  terror  of  all  Europe. 
They  pushed  their  conquests  into  Spain,  and 
remained  the  possessors  and  masters  of  a 
portion  of  that  country  for  several  hundred 
yea»,  contending  wiUi  the  Christian,  and 
attempting  to  supplant  his  religion.  It  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
that  the  Moors  were  expeUed  from  Spain 
for  ever,  and  that  Europe  began  to  feel  that 
Mohammedan  power  had  extended  to  its 
utmost  limits. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  constant 
war&ra  between  the  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans had  created  a  feeling  of  hostility  be- 
tween them,  which  neither  a  sense  of  justice 
or  humanity  could  control.  At  first  it  is 
probable  that  both  parties  were  alike  r^ard- 
leas  of  those  rules  of  war  which  moKlern 


civilization  have  made  imperative,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  comparatively  humane. 
Both  conducted  like  savages,  and  both  dis- 
honored the  reli^on  they  professed.  No 
cruelties  were  too  severe  to  inflict  on  the 
prisoners  of  either  party.  Christians  were 
reduced  to  the  most  abject  and  cruel  slavery, 
while  on  the  other  hand  Mohammedans 
were  compelled  to  suffer  the  severest  tor- 
tures, and  even  death.  But  in  this  merciless 
war£u«  the  Barbary  States  always  had  the 
advantage.  They  were  well  fitted  for  a  pre- 
datory warfare.  They  found  ample  protec- 
tion both  in  their  mode  of  life  and  the  nat- 
ural position  of  their  country.  War  was  the 
means  by  which  they  lived,  and  though  they 
were  repulsed  and  their  towns  destroyed,  yet 
they  were  never  conquered.  As  soon  as 
their  enemies  disappeared,  they  came  forth 
from  their  hiding  places,  and  were  ready  to 
plunder  anew,  and  reduce  their  enemies  to 
captivity. 

By  this  warfare  a  system  of  Christian 
slavery  had  grown  up  in  the  Barbary  States, 
which  to  us  seems  almost  incredible. 
Europeans  were  slaves  to  Africans,  and 
drank  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup  which 
such  bondage  imposed.  What  number  of 
Christian  slaves  there  were  at  any  one  time 
in  those  States  we  have  now  no  information. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  were  30,000  employed  in  building  the 
mole  which  connects  Algiers  with  an  island 
in  its  harbor ;  and  at  the  destruction  of  Tunis 
in  1635,  ten  thousand  were  liberated  by  the 
army  of  Charles  V.  They  were  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  all  the  public  works,  and 
performed  the  most  severe  as  well  as  servile 
tasks.  So  grievous  had  it  become  that  all 
Europe  suffered.  The  Pope  offered  pardon 
to  all  who  should  undertake  a  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  inunediate  entrance  into 
paradise  to  all  who  fell  in  so  laudable  an 
undertaking.  The  army  of  Charles  V,  con- 
sisted of  30,000  selected  troops  from  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain,  and  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Tunis  it  apparently  gained  a  most 
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decided  victx)ry.  It  however  proved  but 
temporary,  and  like  a  hundred  other  victo- 
ries over  them,  it  proved  to  be  but  a  mere 
chastisement,  and  for  a  short  time  only 
checked  their  insolence  and  rapacity. 

FVom  that  time  to  1815  these  people 
were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  one  or 
more  of  the  European  nations.  In  1655 
the  English  sent  a  large  fleet  into  the  Medi- 
terranean to  avenge  the  honor  of  their  flag, 
and  to  procure  a  deliverance  of  their  prison- 
ers. The  fleet  first  came  before  Tunis,  and  a 
demand  was  made  for  the  restoration  of  the 
captives.  The  Bashaw  was  not  at  all  intim- 
idated, and  made  no  other  reply  than  to  re- 
quest the  Admiral  to  look  at  his  forts  and 
to  do  his  utmost  The  challenge  was  ac- 
cepted. He  entered  his  harbor,  burned  his 
ships,  battered  down  his  castle,  took  away 
the  English  prisoners,  and  then  sailed  out 
of  the  harbor,  leaving  him  to  repent  of  his 
foUy. 

The  French  next  had  their  turn,  and  in 
1682  sent  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Duquesne 
i^ainst  Algiers,  On  this  occasion  it  is  s^d 
that  bomlS  were  first  used  on  ships  of  war. 
So  destructive  did  they  prove  that  the  Dey 
soon  3rielded,  and  restored  the  captives,  and 
made  ample  indemnity.  The  Dey,  after- 
wards learning  the  great  expense  of  the  ex- 
pedition, sent  word  to  Louis  XIV.  that  for 
one  half  of  the  sum  he  would  have  burned 
the  whole  city  of  Algiers. 

All  these  expeditions  against  those  States, 
-  of  which  twenty  others  might  be  mentioned, 
originated  in  the  same  way,  and  had  nearly 
the  same  termination.  The  recovery  of 
property  and  the  deliverance  of  captives 
was  the  great  object  of  them  all ;  and  these 
being  accomplished,  a  temporary  peace 
would  follow  on  the  agreement  oi  the  in- 
jured party  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  Un- 
til our  Government  finally  resolved  to  resist 
this  badge  of  servitude,  it  had  always  been 
considered  a  necessary  part  of  every  treaty 
with  them,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  way 
which  could  then  be  adopted  to  protect  the 
subjects  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  from 
slavery  and  robbery.  At  least  the  European 
nations  thought  so,  and  universally  adopted 
it  Though  every  port  of  the  Barbary  States 
might  have  been  blockaded,  and  the  power 
of  the  Corsairs  humbled,  yet  through 
jealousy  of  each  other,  or  from  the  base  de- 
sire of  gaining  some  undue  advantage,  they 
preferred  the  humiliating  choice  of  paying 


tribute  to  these  robbers.  Never  would  these 
States  make  peace  with  all  Europe  at  the 
same  time.  J?eace  with  one  was  but  the 
prelude  of  a  war  with  another ;  for  said  the 
Dey,  "  K  I  make  peace  with  all  the  world, 
what  shall  I  do  with  my  corsairs?  For 
want  of  other  prizes  they  will  take  off  my 
head.  The  Algerines  are  a  company  of 
rogues,  and  I  am  their  captain." 

.  During  our  colonial  history  our  relations 
with  these  powers  were  formed  by  Great 
Britain,  and  our  commerce  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  at  the  time  of  the  devolution 
was  considerable,  was  protected  by  the  trib- 
ute which  that  government  pMd.  During 
the  Revolution  we  had  no  commerce  in  that 
quarter,  and  of  course  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  aggression.  No  sooner  was  peace 
restored  than  our  commerce  revived,  and  our 
ships,  bearing  the  new  flag  of  stars  and 
stripes,  Doade  their  appearance  in  that  sea. 
They  went  there  too  without  any  convoy  or 
means  of  defence,  and  from  a  country  that  at 
the  close  of  the  war  of  Independence  had  not 
a  single  armed  ship  to  protect  its  infant  but 
growing  commerce.  The  temptation  was  too 
great  for  Algerine  honesty,  and  the  country 
too  remote  and  too  much  exhausted  to  in- 
spire fear.  The  flag  had  not  yet  borne  thun- 
ders to  the  gates  of  the  Dey^s  palace,  nor  had 
his  people  learned  the  lesson  which  subse- 
quent sad  experience  taught  them.  Accord- 
ingly the  Dey  made  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  the  United  States  in  July,  1785, 
and  immediately  after  two  of  our  vessels,  the 
schooner  Maria,  of  Boston,  and  the  ship 
Dauphin,  of  Philadelphia,  were  seized,  and 
their  crews,  twenty-one  in  number,  were  car- 
ried as  slaves  to  Algiers.  The  news  of  this 
outrage,  as  it  well  might,  created  great 
alarm  in  this  country.  ITie  name  of  Alge- 
rine had  become  odious  and  synonymous 
with  pirate.  It  was  connected  with  eveiy 
horrible  tale  of  childhood,  and  was  for  more 
terrible  in  its  associations  than  even  the 
cruel  tortures  of  the  American  savage.  And 
what  made  it  still  more  alarming  was  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  means  by  which 
those  citizens  could  be  freed,  or  others  pro- 
tected, but  by  the  slow  process  of  negotia- 
tion— negotiation  too  with  a  people  that 
acknowledged  no  law  but  such  as  their  own 
selfishness  created,  and  were  bound  by  no 
obligation  but  self-interest 

This  attack  upon  our  commerce  wag  not 
wholly  unexpected.    The  importance  and 
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neceasHy  of  preserving  peace  with  these 
States  had  been  duly  considered  by  our  Gov- 
eniment^  and  a  special  provision  had  been 
inserted  in  our  treaty  of  alliance  with  France, 
by  wbidi  ^e  aid  of  that  government  was 
secured  for  this  object ;  and  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  John  Adams,  Benjamm  Frank- 
lin, and  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  residing  in 
Europe,  had  been  ftdly  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  with  these  powers,  and  to  send 
agents  there  for  this  purpose.  They  did  in 
fiict  send  agents  to  Morocco,  who  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  treaty  of  quite  a  liberal  charac- 
ter for  that  day.  ft  provided  that  Christian 
slavery  should  be  abolished,  and  that  in  case 
of  war  the  prisoners  of  either  party  should  be 
exchanged.  It  was  concluded  for  the  term 
of  fifty  years,  and  required  neither  tribute  nor 
presents  to  maintain  it  A  change  taking 
place  soon  after  in  the  Government,  it  was 
thought  prudent  by  Congress  to  have  it  con- 
finned,  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  were 
accordingly  appropriated  for  presents  to  the 
chief  oflBcers.  This  treaty  was  generally 
well  observed  by  the  Moors,  who  were  en- 
couraged in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
by  v^uable  presents  from  our  Government. 
At  nearly  the  same  time  agents  were  sent 
to  Algiers,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating a  treaty,  but  to  obtain  the  liberation 
of  the  twenty-one  prisoners  before  men- 
tioned«  They  had  now  been  in  slavery 
about  a  year,  and  this  was  the  first  act  of  the 
Govemment  to  obtain  their  liberation.  Their 
first  efforts  were  made  to  procure  a  release 
for  the  prisoners.  They  however  soon  found 
that  the  only  mode  of  approaching  the  Dey 
was  through  an  offer  to  pay  a  ransom  in 
money  for  the  prisoners,  and  it  soon  became 
3L  mere  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  whether 
pie  which  had  successful^  maintained 


its  independence  against  the  most  powerful 
DAtbn  in  the  world  should  permit  twenty 
atie  of  its  citizens  to  wear  the  chains  of 
slavery  in  Algiers.  The  D^j  know  with 
whom  he  was  negotiating.  He  knew  that 
there  was  no  American  na^y,  for  at  that 
time  Old  Ironsides  had  not  been  built,  and 
the  names  of  Bainbrldge,  Decatur,  and 
I^reble  had  not  been  placed  on  the  roll  of 
naval  heK)cs.  He  knew  too  that  there  was 
a  Tidi  American  commerce,  and  that  since 
h<^  bad  made  peace  with  most  of  Europe, 
thM  would  afford  prizes  for  his  corsairs.  He 
however  could  not  refuse  to  set  a  price  on 

1h«  rwrknnnrA       TTa  i«An1rl  ustk  a  hiT<t&T  sum. 


but  he  had  too  much  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world  to  make  the  Americans  an  ex- 
ception to  his  general  rule,  and  to  entirely 
refuse  a  ransom.  With  most  of  the 
European  nations  a  fixed  and  annual  tribute 
was  paid  by  the  Govemment  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  citizens.  France  then  paid  an 
annual  tribute  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  Great  Britain,  the  boasted  mis- 
tress of  the  seas,  paid  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  besides  a  large  amount  in  the 
distribution  of  presents  eveiy  ten  years;  and 
even  these  large  sums  did  not  always  afford 
protection,  for  during  this  very  year  several 
French  captives  were  redeemed  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars  each. 

The  price  which  the  Dey  demanded  for 
the  American  prisoners,  shows  with  what 
views  he  regarded  our  countrymen.  The 
captives  consisted  of  three  captains,  two 
mates,  two  passengers,  and  fomleen  sea- 
men. The  price  for  each  captain  was  six 
thousand  doUare;  for  the  mates  and  pas- 
sengers four  thousand  each;  and  for  the 
seamen  fourteen  hundred  dollars  each ;  and 
to  this  was  to  be  added  the  custom  house 
duty  of  eleven  per  cent.,  making  in  all 
sixty  thousand  dollars,  or  upon  an  average 
twenty-eight  hundred  dollai-s  each,  while 
the  agents  were  authorized  to  pay  only 
two  hundred  dollars. 

Under  these  circumstances,  they  found 
their  undertaking  hopeless,  and  accordingly 
abandoned  all  idea  of  redeeming  the  prison- 
ers by  a  ransom. 

After  this,  four  years  passed  without  tbo 
adoption  of  any  open  measures  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  captives.  Our  Government 
seemed  inclined  to  abandon  direct  negotia- 
tion, and  to  adopt  a  course  of  policy  that  at 
the  present  time  does  not  seem  to  do  it 
much  credit  There  is  certmnly  some  plau- 
sibility in  the  arguments  in  support  of  this 
course  of  proceeding.  It  was  said  that  if  so 
'  large  a  sum  was  paid  for  the.  ransom  of 
these  prisoners,  it  would  only  tend  to  hold 
out  still  stronger  inducements  to  these 
pirates  to  prey  upon  our  commerce  and  make 
slaves  of  our  citizens,  and  that  our  only 
security  was  in  convincing  them  that  we  were 
poor,  and  unable  to  pay  any  ransom  what- 
ever. It  seems  to  us  however  that  nothing 
could  justify  our  Govemment  in  this  policy 
but  extreme  necessity.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  this  was  one  of,  if  not  the  most  trying, 
nfiriorls  of  mir  histnrv.     Thft  Stafeps  XxaA  not 
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then  adopted  our  present  Constitution,  but 
lived  under  the  old  Confederation,  which  in 
its  latter  days  was  but  a  little  more  than  the 
shadow  of  a  government.  Its  treasury  was 
empty,  its  credit  gone,  and  a  very  general 
apprehension  existed  that  its  dissolution  was 
near  at  hand.  But  still,  could  the  whole 
people  of  the  country  have  been  awakened 
to  the  unhappy  condition  of  their  fellow-men, 
wasting  away  their  hves  in  servitude,  and 
dying  in  a  foreign  land,  there  would  have 
been  found  means  for  their  deUverance ;  and 
how  much  more  creditable  and  humane  it 
would  have  been  to  have  paid  that  or  any 
other  sum,  and  trusted  in  the  providence  of 
God,  that  for  the  future  the  oppressor's  hand 
should  be  stayed. 

Wo  have  said  that  the  Government  took 
no  open  measures  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
prisoners  during  these  four  years.  It  did 
not  however  wholly  forget  thera.  The  cries, 
complaints  and  petitions  of  their  friends  would 
not  permit  it.  It  abandoned  all  hope  of  open 
negotiation.  Through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  a  religious  association  was  secretly 
employed  to  obUun  their  release.  This 
association  was  called  Brothers  of  Redemp- 
tion, or  the  Mathurin  Fathers.  This  asso- 
dation  was  established  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  centuiy,  and  its  chief  object  was 
the  redemption  of  Christian  captives  in  the 
Barbary  States,  and  it  had  an  officer  constant- 
ly at  Algiers  for  that  purpose.  How  much 
our  Government  authorized  the  Mathurin 
General  to  pay  we  have  no  means  of  in- 
formation. It  however  appears  that  extra- 
ordinary efforts  were  made  to  get  the  sum 
as  small  as  possible.  It  was  even  thought 
necessary  to  use  some  deception  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  object  One  of  our  con- 
suls abroad  at  that  time  says  :  "  In  order  to 
destroy  every  expectation  of  a  redemption 
by  the  United  States,  the  bills  of  the 
Spanish  Consul  at  Algiers,  who  had  made 
the  kind  advances  for  the  sustenance  of  our 
captives,  were  not  answered.  On  the  contra- 
ry, a  hint  was  given  that  the  advances  had 
better  be  discontinued,  as  it  was  not  known 
that  they  would  be  reimbursed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  go  further,  and  to  suffer  the  captives 
for  a  while  to  believe  that  no  attention  was 
paid  to  them,  and  that  no  notice  was  taken 
of  their  letters.  It  would  have  been  unsafe 
to  trust  them  with  a  secret  which  might 

'  ever  prevent  their  redemption,  by  raising 


a  due  regard  for  our  seamen  still  in  freedom 
forbid  us  to  give." 

While  these  cautious  and  dilatory  nego- 
tiations were  going  on,  the  revolution  in 
France  broke  out,  and  among  its  rash  results 
was  the  suppression  of  the  Brothers  of  Re- 
demption, and  the  confiscation  of  their  entire 
property,  so  that  from  them  neither  the 
captives  nor  the  country  could  expect  further 
aia. 

Six  years  had  now  passed,  and  the  cap- 
tives found  no  reUef.  They  occasionally 
wrote  their  friends  at  home,  and  even  sent 
a  petition  to  Congress  imploring  aid.  Dur- 
ing this  period  six  of  the  twenty-one  had 
died.  At  home  the  old  confederation  had 
passed  away,  and  a  new  government  had  been 
adopted  by  the  people  for  their  common 
safety,  and  to  provide  for  their  common 
defence.  It  now  seemed  impossible  to  long- 
er turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  en- 
slaved. Accordingly  in  February,  1791,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  authorized,  by 
resolution,  the  President  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  he  thought  expedient  to  procure  the  re- 
demption of  the  American  citizens  in  Algiers, 
provided  the  expense  of  the  same  should 
not  exceed  forty  thousand  dollars. 

In  reply  to  this  resolution.  General  Wash- 
ington expressed  his  willingness  and  anxious 
desire  to  concur  with  the  Senate  in  all  rea- 
sonable and  proper  measures  to  accomplish 
said  object 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution, 
a  letter  was  received  by  Congress  from  Cap- 
t^n  0*Brien,  dated  Algiers,  Feb.  28,  1791. 
He  was  the  master  of  the  ship  Dauphin, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
intelligence  and  energy  of  character.  He 
was  regarded  by  the  captives  as  their  leading 
man  during  ^eir  sojourn  at  Algiers.  His 
letter  gives  a  pretty  full  account  of  their  con- 
dition. He  says :  "  It  affords  tiie  Americans  in 
captivity  some  consolation  to  hear  that  His 
Excellency  the  President  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  Barbary  affairs,  and 
to  consider  the  decrease  of  American  com- 
merce to  the  Mediterranean.  I  take  the  lib- 
erty to  observe  that  there  is  no  doing  any 
business  in  this  country  of  importance, 
without  first  palming  the  ministry ;  and  by 
taking  this  proper  channel,  that  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  to  carry  any  point  At  present 
there  are  but  seven  hundred  Christian  slaves 
in  Algiers,  and  as  the  captives  are  much 
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does  not  seem  inclined  to  permit  slaves  to 
be  redeemed  on  any  terms;  for  without 
slaves  these  people  could  not  well  fit  out 
their  cruisers. 

"In  1786  there  were  three  thousand 
Christian  slaves  in  Aimers ;  but  the  Spaniards, 
Neapolitans  and  other  nations  redeeming 
their  people,  and  the  pest,  that  great  storm 
of  mortality,  which  happened  in  this  city  in 
1787  and  1788,  which  carried  off  nine 
hundred  Christian  captives,  among  which 
number  were  six  Americans.  Our  redemp- 
tion is  but  trifling  higher  than  the  terms  on 
which  the  Spaniards  and  other  nations 
redeemed,  and  since  those  redemptions  and 
the  pest^  the  price  of  slaves  is  constantly 
rising. 

"The  lads,  who  are  pages  to  the  Dey, 
were  solicited  to  turn  Mohammedans,  but 
they  would  not,  which  makes  their  price 
more  exorbitant 

"  It  has  cost  Spain  full  four  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  make  their  peace  and  re- 
deem their  people — notwithstanding  Spain 
acted  something  wisely  not  to  be  the  dupe  of 
all  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  United  States 
may  obtain  a  peace  with  the  Regency  for 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  all 
expenses  included,  that  is,  if  the  affair  is 
well  managed,  and  with  Tunis  for  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

**  The  present  time  is  mvorable  to  America 
to  try  for  peace ;  and  I  further  take  the  lib- 
erty to  observe  that  those  nations,  the  Dutch, 
Daoes^  Swedes,  and  Venetians,  that  pay  a 
tribute  annually,  that  their  peace  is  on  a 
more  solid  and  lasting  basis  than  those 
nadons  that  give  large  sums  for  making  the 
peace,  and  not  to  be  tributary ;  for  it  is  the 
aonual  sum  that  th^o  nations  pay,  which 
is  the  bait  that  secures  their  peace,  and  not 
any  sentiment  of  national  honor  or  regard 
to  treaties,  but  for  their  own  interest  in  being 
suppUed  with  naval  and  mihtary  stores." 

He  concludes  his  letter  by  saying :  "  We 
hope  you  will  consider  what  our  sufferings 
uxMst  have  been  in  this  coimtry  during  that 
trying  period  of  nearly  six  years'  captivity ; 
but  we  hope  you  will  give  such  powers  to 
your  representatives  as  to  finally  extricate 
your  fourteen  unfortunate  subjects  fi'om 
their  present  state  of  bondage  and  adversity." 
Just  previous  to  the  date  of  this  letter, 
one  of  the  captives,  Charles  CovelJ,  was 
redeemed  bv  his  friends  for  i  1.7 00. 


Congress  had  passed  resolutions,  and  a 
whole  year  had  passed,  yet  nothing  effec- 
tual was  done.  President  Washington 
proposed  to  the  Senate  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Algiers,  allowing  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars as  a  ransom :  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars to  be  given  to  the  Dey  on  the  siijnature 
of  the  treaty,  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
as  an  annual  present  or  tribute.  John  Paul 
Jones  was  appointed  the  commissioner  to 
negotiate  the  peace.  This  measure  was  kept 
secret,  and  of  so  confidential  a  character 
that  all  the  papers  were  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of 
State.  Jones  having  soon  after  died  in 
London,  Mr.  Barclay  was  appointed  his 
successor ;  but  he  did  not  hve  to*  execute 
his  commission,  and  in  consequence  another 
delay  necessarily  took  place.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Algerines  having  made  peace  with 
Portugal,  and  the  protection  which  that  war 
and  her  ships  partially  afforded  having  been 
withdrawn,  our  commerce  became  more  ex- 
posed than  ever ;  and  at  a  single  cruise  of 
the  Algerine  corsairs  in  November,  1793,  ten 
more  of  our  vessels  were  seized,  and  their 
crews,  one  hundred  and  five  in  number, 
were  carried  captives  ^o  Algiers. 

It  was  fortunate  for  those  who  had  already 
been  in  bondage  eight  years,  that  the  num- 
ber of  American  prisoners  had  been  so 
much  increased,  for  it  aroused  the  country 
to  a  sense  of  its  duty.  The  prisoners  inmie- 
diately  addressed  a  petition  to  Congress, 
dated  Dec  29,  1793,  in  which  thev  say : 
"  Your  humble  petitioners  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  captured  by  the  corsairs  of  the  Regency 
in  November  last,  while  we  were  navigat- 
ing vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
and  are  at  present  in  this  city  of  bondage, 
employed  daily  in  the  most  laborious  work 
without  respect  to  pei*sons ;  and  your  peti- 
tioners are  informed  that  the  plague,  that 
fatal  and  tremendous  disorder,  is  raging 
in  the  country  adjacent ;  and  as  your  unfor- 
tunate petitioners  are  confined  to  the  slave 
prisons  with  six  hundred  captives  of  other 
nations,  that  firom  their  situation  the  wis- 
dom of  the  United  States  will  consider  what 
must  be  the  fatal  effects  of  the  plague 
spreading  amongst  the  captives." 

About  this  time  Congress  seemed  dis- 
posed to  adopt  new  measures  of  negotiation 
with .  Algiers.  They  sent  their  agents  as 
before  to  treat  amicably,  if  they  could,  but 
At  the  same  tim()  there  was  a  determination 
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to  adopt  measures  of  force.  The  country 
began  to  perceive  that  a  commerce  without 
a  navy  could  not  exist,  or  be  carried  to  any 
great  extent  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, 1704,  the  House  of  Representatives 
resolved,  "that  a  naval  force  adequate  to  the 
protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Algerine  corsairs  ought 
to  be  provided ;"  and  during  the  same  year 
the  f^ident  was  authorized  to  cause  six 
frigates  to  be  built,  and  ten  smaller  vessels 
to  be  equipped  as  galleys.  Only  three  of 
these  frigates  were  built,  viz.,  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  United  States,  and  the  Constella- 
tion ;  for  peace  having  been  soon  after  con- 
cluded, it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  carir 
into  frdl  effect  the  original  design.  Enough 
however  had  been  done  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  our  navy ;  and  to  the  insolence  of  Algiers 
we  owe  this  right  arm  of  our  national 
strength,  and  to  their  subsequent  treachery 
we  owe  the  first  opportunity  of  testing  the 
strength  of  those  slups,  and  the  skill,  brav- 
ery, and  gallantry  of  their  commanders.  It 
seemed  to  be  but  a  just  retribution,  that  the 
people  whose  crimes  brought  our  navy  into 
existence  should  feel  the  first  proof  of  its 
strength,  and  that  on'the  veiy  spot  from 
which  armed  corsidrs  went  fortn  to  plunder 
American  commerce,  an  American  fleet 
with  a  voice  of  thunder  should  have  dic- 
tated to  the  Dey  the  terms  on  which  he 
could  save  his  capital,  and  even  his  own 
palace,  from  destruction. 

The  treaty,  which  we  made  with  Algiers 
was  of  a  truly  humihating  character ;  but 
inasmuch  as  it  restored  all  the  captives  to 
their  homes,  and  gave  the  country  peace,  it 
was  a  source  of  joy  and  congratulation.  It 
cost  the  nation  more  than  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, besides  the  payment  of  an  annual  trib- 
ute in  naval  stores  of  twenty-one  thousand 
dollars.  Yet  with  all  its  cost,  it  was  never 
a  matter  of  regret,  for  it  restored  a  valuable 
commeroe  for  our  country  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. This  tribute  was  paid  for  seventeen 
years,  and  it  would  have  been  paid  many 
years  more,  had  not  the  Dey  in  an  unfor- 
tunate hour,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
better  terms,  the  second  time  declared  war 
against  the  United  States.  This  war,  as  we 
shall  see,  not  only  cost  him  this  tribute,  but 
was  the  first  in  tnat  series  of  events  which 
led  not  only  to  his  own  humiliation,  but  to 
the  conquest  of  his  country. 

At  about  the  same  time  Tripoli  becran  to 


assim[ie  a  warlike  attitude.  By  the  treaty 
of  1796  there  was  no  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute,  but  so  interwoven  was  tlm 
system  with  those  people  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep  them  at  peace  without  a 
constant  tender  of  presents.  In  1797,  the 
presents  which  our  Government  made  to  this 
power  cost  twelve  thousand  dollars,  md 
about  double  the  amount  was  given  the  fol- 
lowing year.  "  All  nations  pay  me,"  said 
the  Bashaw,  "so  must  the  Americans.  Let 
them  give  me  a  stipulated  sum,  and  I  will  be 
reasonable  as  to  the  amount"  He  further 
complained  that  our  Government  had  been 
more  generous  to  Alters  than  to  him,  and 
in  order  to  avenge  so  grievous  a  wrong,  he 
made  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

This  war  continued  for  three  years,  and 
was  distinguished  not  only  by  the  remarka- 
ble expedition  of  Eaton,  but  by  seVenJ  na- 
val exploits  highly  honorable  to  our  infirtit 
iiavy,  and  to  the  gallantry  and  courage  of 
its  youthful  oflfieers.  At  the  treaty  of 
peace,  our  Government  again  consented  to 
the  payment  of  tribute.  It  was  perhaps 
wise  at  that  time  to  do  so.  It  was  not  then 
r^arded  as  a  badge  of  humiUadon.  And 
we  were  not  then  prepared  to  take  the  high 
ground,  which  the  justice  of  oiu*  cause 
seemed  to  demand.  Our  Government  had 
as  much  as  it  could  do  to  protect  our  com- 
merce in  other  quarters.  The  great  ques- 
tions as  to  the  rights  of  neutrals,  whtch 
grew  out  of  the  wars  of  Europe,  had  already 
begun  to  agitate  the  commercial  world,  and 
many  an  American  ship  had  been  seised 
by  the  belligerents,  and  held  as  a  hostage 
to  insure  a  fair  settlement. 

After  this,  our  country  remained  at  peace 
with  all  the  Barbmy  powers  till  1812. 
Each  of  them  received  an  annual  tribute, 
and  a  generous  supply  of  naval  stores.  Our 
commerce,  though  subject  to  great  embar- 
rassments, had  been  much  increased  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
Barbary  States,  was  enjoying  perfect  secu- 
rity. 

But  our  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812 
brought  about  a  new  condition  of  things. 
It  became  difficult  for  our  Government  to 
supply  the  naval  stores,  which  by  treaty  we 
were  bound  to  furnish,  on  accoimt  of  the 
great  danger  from  British  cruisers  then 
guarding  and  shutting  us  out  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Our  Government  .offered  to  pay 
the  value  i>f  the  naval  stores  in  monev.  but 
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Uus  was  revised,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  naval  stores  had  been  usually  appraised 
for  about  half  their  value.  They  however 
did  not  come,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  declared  war  a  second  time 
against  the  United  States. 

This  declaration  was  of  but  little  conse- 
quence to  us.  We  were  then  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  had  no  commerce  within 
the  reach  of  the  Algerine  corsairs.  Our 
Government  did  not  regard  it  as  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  even  recognize  them  as 
enemies.  The  only  notice  taken  was  to 
stop  the  tribute  and  to  treat  them  with  en- 
tire neglect  But  the  day  of  retribution 
was  at  hand.  At  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  1815,  we  had  a  powerful 
navy,  which  that  war  had  created,  and 
which  had  then  become  the  pride  of  the 
country.  There  was  a  imiversal  desire 
through  the  country  that  Algiers  should  be 
made  to  feel  its  power.  Accordingly  Con- 
gress directed  a  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  the  gallant  Decatur,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Me^terranean.  It  arrived  off  Algiers  early 
in  June,  1815,  and  without  delay  appeared 
before  the  city,  prepared  to  use  such  argu- 
mtents  as  woidd  carry  conviction,  Jf  not  fear, 
to  the  mind  of  the  Dey. 

To  him  and  his  people  the  appearance  of 
such  a  fleet  was  wholly  unexpected.  It 
was  the  first  indication  of  resistance — and  a 
pretty  formidable  one  too.  A  communica- 
taoQ  was  sent  to  the  Dey,  informing  him 
that  commissioners  on  board  were  ready  to 
Dc^tiate  a  peace  on  terms  of  perfect  equal- 
ity, and  without  the  payment  of  any  tribute 
whatever,  and  at  the  same  time  demanding 
an  immediate  answer.  There  was  no  alter- 
native for  the  Dev.  In  case  of  refusal,  the 
desUiiction  of  the  city  was  certain.  He 
accordingly  agreed  to  negotiate  on  the 
tientt  proposed,  and  in  fact  to  abandon  all 
the  peculiar  claims  which  that  Government 
had  so  long  and  invariably  made.  A  treaty 
was  then  concluded,  which  was  subsequently 
ratified   by   our  Government,  and    conse- 


quently the  war  was  brought  to  a  close. 
Afterwards  some  dispute  arose  between  the 
Dey  and  our  Government  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  treaty,  and  the  Dey  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
setting  forth  his  views.  To  this  the  Presi- 
dent made  no  reply ;  and  the  new  difficul- 
ties, which  the  Dey  was  called  to  meet  in 
the  following  year,  caused  him  to  abandon 
his  claims,  and  to  leave  the  treaty  with  the 
construction  which  our  Government  gave  it. 
This  was  the  last  controversy  which  our 
Government  had  with  the  Barbary  States. 
The  attack  of  the  allied  squadron  under 
Lord  Exmouth,  in  1816,  nearly  destroyed 
their  power,  and  made  them  afterwards 
comparatively  harmless.  They  no  longer 
made  themselves  the  aggressors  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  but  submitted  qui- 
etly to  the  fate  which  seemed  even  then  to 
await  them.  After  the  abolition  of  Chris- 
tian slavery  and  the  system  of  paying  tribute, 
they  ceased  to  be  formidable,  and  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  whole  power  which  they  had 
so.  constantly  and  cruelly  exercised  for  cen- 
turies. While  tribute  was  paid,  they  had 
the  means  of  making  war  upon  Christian 
nations ;  and  while  prisoners  were  ran- 
somed at  high  prices,  there  was  no  want 
of  inducements  to  make  them.  The  whole 
system,  as  it  existed  prior  to  1815,  was  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  system  of  piracy, 
sanctioned  by  the  silent  assent,  if  not  by  pos- 
itive agreement  of  every  nation  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Our  Government  had  the  honor  of  taking 
the  lead  in  this  reform,  and  made  the  first 
decisive  movement  in  support  of  it.  It  was 
a  reform  demanded  by  the  advancing  civili- 
zation of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  ih^ 
readiness  with  which  all  the  European  na- 
tions discarded  the  old  system  shows  with 
what  abhorrence  they  in  fact  regarded  it. 
Its  long  continuance  may  be  ascribed  to 
their  jealousy  of  each  other,  and  their  con- 
stant attempts  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  some  commercial  advantage. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LEIGH  HUNT/ 


With  no  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century 
do  we  feel  ourselves   more  familiarly  ac- 
quainted than  with  Leigh  Hunt ;  and  that, 
without  reading  so  much  as  half  of  all  that 
he  has  written,  or  receiving,  even  firom  what 
5ve  have  read,  a  pleasure  the  highest  or 
^06t  enduring.    But  there  is  something  in 
the  namej  so  frequently  mentioned  among 
his  Jiterary  associates,  and  more  in  his  own 
once  frequent  and  friendly  greetings.     In 
short)  his  free  conversational  style  s&cts  us 
like  the  cordial  countenance  of  a  person  whom 
meeting  for  the  first  time,  we  forget,  after 
half  an  hour's  chit-chat,  that  we  have  not 
known  him  all  our  Uves.    No  one  hears 
the  name  of  Lei^h  Hunt  without  a  smile  of 
recc^nition ;  and  an  allusion  to  his  ^  Feast 
of  the  Poets"  is  sure  to  call  up  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  favorite  couplet.    With  men 
of  genius,  his  contemporaries,  Byron,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge  and  Moore,  though  we  have 
bold  (as  who  has  not  ?)  delighted  intercourse, 
there  is  no  such  familiar  recognition.    To 
speak  of  Hunt  as  a  poet  among  these  may 
be   deemed    irregtilar,   the    critics  having 
ranked  him  long  since  with  the  minors. 
His  poetty,  indeed,  is  not  of  that  noble 
stamp  which  elevates  while  it  charms,  and 
hallows  every  object  that  it  touches;  but 
trifling  and  even  coxcombical  as  he  frequently 
becomes,  there  is  a  cheerful  humanity  about 
him,  a  bright,  playful  wit,  which  bears  us 
forward  as  it  were  with  a  sympathetic  in- 
fluence, catching  refinements  from  his  deli- 
cate fencies,  growing  merry  with  his  mirth, 
and  vritty  with  his  bon  mots ;  and  we  leave 
him  at  kst  in  a  mood  as  genial  and  ani- 
mated as  after  a  game  of  romps  with  chil- 
dren in  the  hay  fields. 

The  secret  of  Hunt's  power  Ues  in  the 
ultra-sympathetic  sensibility  which  he  learn- 
ed of  his  mother,  and  the  natural  cheerful- 
ness which  he  inherited  from  his  father, 
assisted  by  his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital, 


where  a  fellow-feeling  unites  the  commrarity 
as  with  one  heart  Of  this  school,  judging 
from  Charles  Lamb's  description  of  it,  the  pe- 
culiar tendency  is  favorable  to  the  expansion 
of  the  best  feeling,  and  superinduces  two 
most  important  elements  of  poetry — ^rever- 
ence and  love.  Hunt's  muse  has  no  vagaries, 
but  is  always  cheerfVil  and  compliant  He 
delays  not,  like  Coleridge,  fbr  the  storm  or 
other  cause  to  swell  the  current  of  his  verse, 
nor  does  it  ever  become,  Hke  his,  the  mighty 
river  rolling  onward  to  tiie  ocean  and  reflect- 
ing the  broad  heavens.  Hunt's  genius  is 
not  the  **  giant  element "  like  Byron's,  leap- 
ing "the  headlong  height,'*  and  shaking  the 
abyss.  Neither  does  he,  like  Wordsworth, 
brood  over  his  subject  to  the  exclusion  of 
what  suggested  it,  concentrating  within  him- 
self the  strong  poetic  power  tiff  a  fitting  oc- 
casion to  give  out  its  fertihring  streams. 
EGs  fancies  spring  up  in  jets  continually, 
clear  and  distinct,  and  sprinkling  with  their 
dropping  freshness  whatever  they  can  reach. 
Of  all  Siat  he  touches,  we  realize  the  pres- 
ence ;  and  he.  throws  over  it  a  descriptive 
elegance  and  grace,  causing  it  to  "gfisten 
with  liveher  ray,"  just  as  he  converted  his 
English  prison  into  a  bower  of  roses  be- 
neath Italian  skies, — literally  covering  its 
bars  with  flowers,  and  sin^ng  amidst  them 
like  a  bird.  His  descriptions  are  always 
graphic,  and  in  those  of  rural  scenery  he 
verges  his  own  couplet: 

"  And  when  you  listen  you  may  hear  a  cofl 
Of  bubbling  springs  about  the  grassier  soiL** 

It  was  chiefly  as  a  critic  and  free-spoken 
politioian  that,  in  England,  Hunt  became 
remarkable.  He  was  Uie  first  who  took  an 
independent  stand  in  theatrical  criticism, 
and  among  the  boldest  of  those  who  in  the 
closing  reign  of  George  III.  dared  openly 
to  condemn  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Prince  Regent    The  criticisms  created  him 
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t  host  of  enemies,  for  which  he  was  com- 
peDsated  by  the  acquisidon  of  as  many 
friends;  the  poHtical  articles  condemned 
him  to  a  two  years'  imprisonment.  He 
comes  before  us  now,  in  the  decline  of  his 
eventful  life,  with  a  claim  upon  our  kindest 
reciprocities  which  we  heartily  acknowledge. 
Somebody  has  said  that  "  Hterary  men  talk 
less  than  they  did."  We  are  happy  to  see 
that  our  dd  friend  has  lost  none  of  his 
pleasant  garrulity,  and  we  ghuUy  welcome 
him  to  b^  old  place  at  our  fireside  to  call 
up  the  reminiscences  of  "auld  lang  syne.'' 
We  wish  he  did  not  make  so  many  excuses 
for  presenting  his  autobiography.  Diffidence 
does  not  sit  naturally  at  all  upon  Leigh  Hunt 
This  hesitation  is  not  genuine  :  these  apolo- 
gies, and  this  long  account  of  whys  and  where- 
£>re9,  must  have  been  superinduced  by  some 
pretty  severe  critical  thrusts  at  that  habit  of 
talking  to  the  reader  in  his  own  person,  and 
comparing  note?  with  him  by  implication  on 
all  sorts  of  personal  subjects,  to  which  he  freely 
;icknowledges  he  has  all  his  lifetime  accus- 
tomed himself.  His  own  sincerity  naturally 
made  him  confident  in  that  of  others,  and 
siKh  good  fiuth  in  an  author  rarely  fedls  to 
insure  the  accordance  of  the  reader.  Hunt 
knows  this,  and  no  sooner  gets  clear  of  his 
preface,  than  he  falls  back  into  his  own  un- 
affected and  sprightly  freedom,  and  more- 
over— ^for  we  must  say  it — ^into  his  own  old 
egotistical  habit. 

The  Autobiography,  as  it  now  appears,  is 
a  revision,  but  includes  some  letters  never 
b^ore  pubhshed,  and  several  articles  which 
have  only  appeared  in  the  Examiner^  and 
are  new  to  most  readers.  The  whole  work, 
indeed,  the  author  thinks,  may  be  new  to 
XbA  present  reading  generation,  and  interest- 
ingy  inasmuch  as  times  have  altered,  and 
writers  are  willingly  heard  now  who  would 
not  have  been  listened  to  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  This  is  likely  to  be  especially  true 
in  his  case,  whose  matured  judgment  hais 
dictated  the  acknowledgment  of  former 
errars  of  opinion^  and  who,  while  with  frank- 
oei8  he  8ta^38  the  origin  of  those  opinions 
aad  their  change,  illtntrates  them  with  racy 
Anecdotes  both  of  himself  and  the  hterati  of 
htft  day,  with  most  of  whom  he  was  on  terms 
<£  intimacy,  or  in  some  way  connected. 

When  an.  author  candidly  acknowledges 
Tanity  and  other  faults,  and  the  mistakes  in 
his  Hfe  consequent  thereon,  we  lose  all 
heart  to  UDbraid  him :  wa  arA  wilHnflr  tc\ 


hear  him  talk  a  great  deal  about  himself 
for  the  sake  of  the  lesson  of  his  experience, 
provided  he  does  it  in  good  faith :  provided 
we  are  not  obliged  to  swallow  the  whole,  we 
can  even  relish  a  (fish  of  egotism,  prepared 
with  the  seasoning  of  such  rich  and  spicy 
condiments. 

Brought  by  his  position,  as  editor  of  the 
Examiner^  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
public  events  of  the  period.  Hunt  was  ac- 
customed to  see  men  in  their  public  rela- 
tions with  society,  and  to  take  an  enlarged 
view  of  its  operations.  Thus  his  volume, 
predicated  upon  long  and  wide  experience, 
affords,  in  the  matter  of  the  very  errors  it 
unfolds,  subject  for  reflection  as  well  as  en- 
tertainment, and  we  shall  offer  our  readers 
no  i^logy  for  the  large  extracts  we  intend 
presenting  to  them. 

Upon  the  biography  proper,  as  having 
been  already  before  the  public,  we  shall  en- 
large but  shghtly. 

The  family  of  Hunt  laid  no  claim  to  high 
ancestral  honors.     Our   author  takes  the 
msun  stock  to  have  been  mercantile,  and  is 
even  of  opinion  that  Hunt  is  quite  a  plebeian 
name.     His  father,  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
in  Barbadoes,  was  educated  in  Philadelphia, 
and  practised  law  there  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Kevolution,  when,  by  his  Tory  princi- 
ples and  loyalist  pamphlets  and  speeches,  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  popular  odium,  and 
found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  as  secretiy 
and  speedily  as  possible  from  his  country. 
His  wife,  following  nearly  three  years  later, 
found  her  husband  transferred  from  the 
bar  to  the  pulpit,  where  his  fine  voice, 
agreeable  declamation,  and  handsome  per- 
son,  together   with    his    charity  sermons, 
(against  which,   to  the   good    man's    as- 
tonishment. Bishop  Lowih  remonstrated,) 
acquired  for  him  a  great  popularity.     His 
sermons  being  chiefly  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance of   diction   and   gracefiil    morality, 
the  delivery  was  their  principal  charm.     "  I 
remember,"  says  his  son,  "  when  he  came 
to  that  part  of  the  Litany  where  the  reader 
prays  for  his  deUverance  'in  the  hour  of 
deaih  and  at  the  day  of  judgment,'  he  used 
to  make  a  pause  after  the  word  'death,'  and 
drop  his  voice  on  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
The  effect  was  striking  ;  but  repetition  must 
have  hurt  it.   I  am  afraid  it  was  a  little  the- 
atrical."    The  Reverend  Mr.  Hunt  seems  to 
have  delighted  over  much  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and.  with  all  his  ropuhirity. 
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found  it  difficult  to  make  his  way  in  the 
Church,  more  especially  as,  being  of  a  specu- 
lative turn,  he  had  taken  up  some  modifica- 
tion of  church  opinions.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  "  Pope  and  Swift's  Duke  of 
Chandos,"  in  whose  family  he  had  become 
a  private  tutor,  and  also  through  that  of 
Sir  Benjamin  West, "  who  enjoyed  the  King's 
confidence  in  no  ordinary  degree,"  Mr.  Hunt 
obtained  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  which  however  he  was  obliged  to 
mortgage,  and  he  continued  for  several  years 
in  a  condition  of  great  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. "He  grew  deeply  acquainted  with 
prisons,  and  began  to  lose  his  graces  and 
his  good  name."  Nevertheless  he  left  no 
poor  inheritance  to  his  children  in  his  ani- 
mal spirits,  and  independent  mode  of  think- 
ing. Many  years  before  his  death  he  re- 
laxed so  far  in  his  rehgious  tenets  as  to  be- 
come a  Universalist.  He  had  the  art  of 
making  his  home  comfortable,  and  setthng 
himself  to  the  most  tranquil  pleasures. 

**  We  thus  struggled  on  between  quiet  and  dis- 
turbance, between  placid  readings  and  frightful 
knocks  at  the  door,  and  sickness,  and  calamity, 
and  hopes,  which  hardly  ever  forsook  us.  So 
sanguine  was  my  father  in  his  intentions  to  the 
last,  and  so  accustomed  had  my  mother  been  to 
try  to  beUeve  in  him,  and  to  persuade  herself  ehe 
did,  that  not  long  before  she  died  he  made  the 
moi^t  solemn  prombes  of  amendment,  which  by 
chance  I  could  not  help  overhearing,  and  which 
she  received  with  a  tenderness  and  a  tone  of  joy, 
the  remembrance  of  which  brings  the  tears  mto 
my  ejesL  My  father  had  one  taste  well  suited  to 
his  profession.  He  was  very  fond  of  sermons, 
which  he  was  rarely  tired  of  reading  or  my 
mother  of  hearing. 

**  It  is  a  pity  my  father  had  been  so  spoilt  a 
child,  and  had  strayed  so  much  out  of  his  sphere ; 
for  he  could  be  contented  with  little.  He  was  one 
of  the  last  of  the  gentry  who  retained  the  old 
fashion  of  6ror»king.  He  mdulged  in  it  every  night 
before  he  went  to  bed,  which  he  did  at  an  early 
hour ;  and  il  was  pleasant  to  see  him  sit,  in  his 
tranquil  and  gentlemanly  manner,  and  relate  anec- 
dotes of  'My  Lord  North,'  and  the  Rockingham 
administration,  interspersed  with  those  mild  puffs 
and  urbane  resimiptioos  of  the  pipe," 

With  the  discursive  talent  of  his  father, 
Hunt  inherited  the  kindness  and  candor  of 
his  mother*s  nature.  She  was  an  Ameri- 
can, and  her  son  bore  in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance the  proof  of  his  American  descent 
"The  late  Mr.  West,"  he  says,  "told  me 
that  if  he  had  met  myself  or  any  of  my  bro- 
thers in  the  streets,  he  should  ha\'e  pro- 
nounced, without  knowing  us,  that  wo  were 


Americans.  A  likeness  has  been  discovered 
between  us  and  some  of  the  Indians  in  his 
pictures."  ^  Hunt  describes  his  mother  as 

"  A  gentle  wife, 
A  poor,  a  pensive,  yet  a  happy  one. 
Stealing,  when  daylight's  common  tasks  are  done. 
An  hour  for  mother's  work ;  and  singing  low. 
While  her  tired  husband  and  her  children  sleep." 

The  fetigue  of  the  tired  husband  probably 
arose  from  reading  and  smoking.  Mrs. 
Hunt  was  a  Universalist  and  almost  a  Re^ 
publican  ;  somewhat  intolerant,  but  only  in 
theory,  her  charity  always  running  before 
her  faith.  She  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  en- 
couraged her  son's  perseverance  and  vanity 
by  treasuring  up  his  verses  and  showing 
them  to  his  friends. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  bom  in  1784,  at  South- 
gate,  a  village  lying  on  a  road  running 
Irom  Edmonton,  through  Enfield  Chase, 
into  Hertfordshire,  which  he  shows  to  be 
classical  ground,  and  associated  with  the 
best  days  of  English  genius,  both  old  and 
new. 

**  Edmonton  is  the  birth-place  of  Marlowe,  the 
&ther  of  our  drama,  and  of  my  friend  Home,  his 
congenial  oelebrator.  In  Edmonton  church-yard 
lies  Charles  Lamb ;  in  HiKhgate  church-yard, 
Coleridge :  and  in  Hampstead  Imve  resided  Shel- 
ley and  Keats,  to  say  nothing  of  Akenside  before 
them,  and  of  Steele  and  Arbuthnot  before  Aken- 
side." 

One  of  the  earliest  sketches  in  ^Ir.  Hunt's 
book  is  that  of  his  father's  friend  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Trinder,  who  was  also,  as  the  title 
page  of  a  volume  of  sermons  declares, 
LL.B.  and  M.D.  How  the  doctor  combined 
in  his  person  the  thi-ee  professions  of  law, 
physic  and  divinity  we  are  not  informed, 
but  Hunt  suggestively  signifies  that  the 
triplicity  might  have  arisen  from  a  philan- 
thi'opic  disposition,  and  that  law  and  medi- 
cine were  added  to  the  paramount  profession 
'of  divinity  for  the  same  reason  that  Shelley 
was  led  to  walk  the  hospitals, — for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  good  among  the  poor.  One  of 
Trinder's  sermons,  "  On  CrueHy,"  condemns 
the  gentle  craft  of  anglers,  which  gives  oc- 
casion to  our  autobiographer  to  enlarge  very 
agreeably  and  sensibly  ui)on  that  subject 
Though  many  brave  and  good  men  nave 
been  anglers,  he  thinks  their  goodneJ^s  would 
have  been  more  complete,  and  their  bravery 
of  a  more  generous  sort,  had  they  abstamed 
from  procuring  themselves  pleasure  at  thb 
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expense  of  a  needless  infliction.  It  was 
formerly  thought  effeminate  not  to  hunt 
Jewa — then,  not  to  roast  heretics — ^then, 
not  to  bait  bears  and  bulls — ^then,  not  to 
'fight  cocks;  all  which  evidences  of  manhood 
came  gradually  to  be  looked  upon  as  no 
evidences  at  all.  He  has  not  found  anglers 
or  sportsmen  in  general  braver  than  others, 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  they  make  a  great 
fiiss  if  they  hurt  their  fingers,  while  all  their 
reasoning  in  favor  of  the  amusement  is  dis- 
ii^enuous  and  selfish. 

**  As  to  old  Izaak  Walton,  who  is  pat  forward  as 
a  substitute  for  argument  on  thb  question,  and 
wbose  sole  merits  consisted  in  his  having  a  taste 
fbr  nature  and  his  being  a  respectable  citizen,  the 
tmmpiog  him  up  into  an  authority  and  a  kind  of 
saint  is  a  burlesauc.  He  was  a  writer  of  conven- 
tionalities;  who  naving  comfortably  feathered  his 
nest,  as  he  thought,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the 
world  to  come,  concluded  he  had  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  amuse  himself  by  putting  worms  on  a 
book  and  fish  into  his  storaacn,  and  so  go  to  heaven, 
chuckling  and  singing  psalms.  There  would  be 
Bomethi^  in  such  a  man  and  in  his  book  offen- 
nre  to  a  real  piety,  if  that  piety  did  not  regard 
whatever  has  happened  in  the  world,  gi-eat  and 
small,  with  an  eye  that  makes  the  best  of  what  is 
perplexing,  and  trusts  to  eventual  good  out  of  the 
worst  Walton  was  not  the  hearty  and  thorough 
Advoeate  of  nature  he  is  supposed  to  have  been. 
There  would  have  been  someUiing  to  say  for  him 
oo  that  score,  had  he  looked  upon  the  sum  of  evil 
as  a  Uiin^  not  to  be  diminished.  But  he  shared 
the  opxmoos  of  the  nH)st  commonplace  believers 
in  sm  and  trouble,  and  only  congratulated  himself 
oo  being  exempt  from  their  consequences.  The 
overweening  old  man  found  himself  comfortably 
off  oomehow;  and  it  is  good  tliat  he  did.  It  is  a 
oomfort  to  all  of  us,  wise  or  ibolish.  But  to  rever- 
enoe  him  is  a  jest  Ton  might  as  well  make  a 
god  of  an  otter.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  because  of  the 
servitor  manners  of  Walton  and  his  biographies  of 
divines,  (all  anglers^  wrote  an  idle  line  about  his 
'meeknesi' and  his  'heavenly  memory.'  When 
UoB  is  quoted  by  the  gentle  brethren,  it  will  be  as 
well  if  they  add  to  it  another  passage  from  the 
same  poet,  which  returns  to  the  only  point  at  issue, 
aod  upsets  the  old  gentleman  altogether.  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  admonition  to  us  is, 

*  Never  to  link  our  pMsi<m,  or  our  pride, 
WHli  soflSuing  to  tho  meaaett  thlog  that  )if  n.*  *' 

Leigh  Hunt  was  naturally  sensitive  to 
impressions  of  awe  and  fear.  In  his  child- 
hood he  was  frightened  ^ith  ghastly  pictures 
ID  story  books,  and  particularly  of  one  called 
tke  Mantichora,  witli  the  head  of  a  man  and 
the  body  ol  a  beast;  "the  same  animal 
whidi  figures  in  Pliny,  and  which  the  an- 
<!ieiitB  called  Martichora.^'  It  was  fortunate 
ibr  him  that  the  cheerful  views  he  had 


received  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
his  own  cheerful  temperament  in  general, 
were  a  check  upon  the  bad  effect  of  all  this. 
We  learn  from  Lamb,  who  suffered  equally 
under  nervous  terrors,  that  Hunt  took  warn- 
ing from  his  early  experience,  and  was 
careful  to  exclude  from  his  own  children 
every  taint  of  superstition.  Yet,  "  It  is  not," 
says  Elia,  "books,  nor  pictures,  nor  stories 
of  foolish  servants  which  create  terrors  in 
children.  These  can,  at  most,  but  give  them 
a  direction.  Dear  Uttle  T.  H.,  (Thornton 
Hunt^)  who  was  nev^  allowed  to  hear  of 
gobhn  or  apparition,  or  scarcely  to  be  told 
of  bail  men,  or  to  read  or  hear  any  distress- 
ing story,  finds  all  this  world  of  tear,  from 
which  he  has  been  so  rigidly  excluded,  ah 
eztra^  in  his  own  *  thick  coming  fancies;' 
and  from  his  htUe  midnight  pillow,  this 
nurse-child  of  optimism  will  start  at  shapes, 
unborrowed  of  tradition,  in  sweats  to  which 
the  reveries  of  the  oell-damned  murderer 
are  tranquillity." 

This  is  so  poetical  a  theory  that  we  are  loath 
to  combat  it;  but  it  must  be  s^d  that  com- 
mon observation  is  opposed  to  it.  No  doubt 
the  "chimeras  dire"  which  per^'ade  the 
brain  of  superstition  are  there  before  they 
indicate  themselves,  but  they  are  there  only 
through  some  yet  earher  and  unsuspected 
impression,  received  silently — imconsciously 
perhaps,  and  brought  into  action  through 
association.  The  veiy  mistakes  which  a  chud 
makes  in  the  meaning  of  a  word  may  be 
sufiScient  to  plant  the  seeds  of  terror.  A 
picture  may  indicate  a  mystery,  and  even  so 
much  cultivation  of  the  imagination  as  is 
necessary  to  sympathy,  or  to  render  refiued 
language  intelligible,  may,  by  the  merest 
accident,  result  in  a  superstitious  enthusiasm. 

Who  can  say  what  subtle  agencies,  im- 
possible for  the  most  watchful  parent  to 
guard  agmnst ;  what  words,  looks  or  tones 
engender  dreams  that  haunt  the  pillow  of  a 
chUd  ?  Had  "  little  T.  H."  no  hours  of  play 
with  other  children  ?  Did  his  parents  never, 
even  out  of  their  very  guarded ness,  allude 
obscurely  in  his  presence  to  forbidden  suWects, 
or  awaken  his  attention  by  suddenly  check- 
ing the  discussion  ?  Did  he  never  hear  his 
father  read  that 

**  Wliat  teemed  a  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on  ;*' 

Qf  of  - ized  by  \^ 

**  Danger,  whose  limbs  of  Riant  mould 
No  mortal  eye  can  fixed  behold  V 
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This  child,  who  was  never  allowed  to  read 
or  hear  a  story  of  distress,  might  he,  by  no 
possible  accidenty  have  heard  sung,  only 
once  perhaps,  and  therefore  with  the  more 
wondering  attentiveness : 

"  Old  woman,  old  woman,  oh  whither  so  high  f 
To  Bween  the  cobwebs  ont  of  the  sky : 
And  I  snail  be  back  offcUn  by^ndrbyF* 

The  disposition  to  associate  ideas  varies  in 
different  temperaments.  With  children  who 
associate  strongly  and  rapidly,  the  slightest 
circumstances  prevail  and  the  merest  accident 
is  liable  to  counteract  the  closest  attention 
and  care.  Secret  associations  govern  such 
children,  of  the  very  existence  of  which*  their 
parents  have  no  suspicion. 

Proceeding  farther  in  Mr.  Hunt's  book, 
since  writing  the  above,  we  find  the  confir- 
mation of  our  suggestions  in  the  following: — 

"  Shelley  delighted  to  play  with  children,  par- 
tieularly  my  eldest  boy;  tne  geriousneas  of  whose 
imagination  and  his  sosceptibility  of  a  '  grim  *  im- 
pression (a  favorite  epithet  of  Shelley's)  highly 
mterested  him.  He  would  play  at  *  frightful 
creatures'  with  him,  from  whidi  the  other  would 
snatch  *  a  fearful  joy,*  only  begging  him  *  not  to  do 
the  horn,'  which  was  a  way  Shelley  had  of  screw- 
ing up  his  hair  iu  front,  to  imitate  a  weapon  of  that 
sort." 

Hunt's  mother  was  fond  of  music  and  ^*  a 
gentle  singer."  Her  son  looks  back  with  a 
pleased  and  affectionate  recollection  of  the 
songs  of  that  day,  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the 
pastoral  poetry  of  the  tame,  **  the  feeling  was 
true  though  the  expression  was  somewhat 
sophisticate."  Hooke,  Boyce,  Dibdin,  Jack- 
son, Shield  and  Storace  were  the  fashionable 
composers,  and  tbe  songs  most  in  vogue 
were  the  "  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,"  "'Twas 
within  a  mile  of  Edinborough  Town,"  "  Ah, 
dearest  Henry,"  <kc  Many  of  these,  which 
have  been,  and  we  believe  are  still,  looked 
upon  as  purely  English,  were  borrowed,  our 
author  thinks,  from  the  Italian. 

*•  I  have  often,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  heard 
W hither y  my  love  f  and  Fvr  tenderness  formed, 
boasted  of  as  specimens  of  English  melody.  For 
mimy  j^ears  I  took  them  for  such  myself,  in  com- 
moQ  with  the  rest  of  our  family,  with  whom  they 
were  great  favorites.  Tho  first,  which  Stephen 
Storace  adapted  to  some  words  in  the  '  Haunted 
Tower,*  is  the  air  of  Xa  Raehelina  in  Paesiello's 
opera, '  La  Molinara.*  The  second,  which  was  put 
by  General  Burgoyne  to  a  song  in  his  comedy  of 
the  •  Heiress,*  is  To  sono  Lindoro,  in  the  same  en- 
chanting composer's  *  Barbiere  di  Seviglin.*  The 
once  popular  English  songs  and  duets,  <&c..  How 
iperfect  is  expression;  /w  me,  my  fair  a  wreath 


has  wove  ;  Henry  ndVdtheJloufreCs  bloom  ;  0,  thorn 
weri  born  to  please  me;  Here's  a  health  to  all  good 
lasses;  Youth's  the  season  made  for  joys  ;  Gently 
touch  the  ioarhling  lyre ;  No,  ^twas  neither  shape 
nor  feature;  Pray,  Qoody  please  to  moderate  ;  Hope 
tola  a  JUUtering  tale,  and  a  hundred  others,  were 
all  foreign  compoeitions,  chiefly  Italian.  Every 
burlesque  or  buffo  song,  of  any  pretension,  was 
pret^sure  to  be  Italian. 

**  When  Edwin,  Fawcett,  and  others,  were  rat- 
tling away  in  the  happy  comic  sons^  of  O'Keefe, 
with  his  triple  rhymes  and  illustrative  jar^^,  the 
audience  little  suspected  that  they  were  listening 
to  some  of  the  finest  animal  spirits  of  the  south- 
to  Piccini,  Paesiello,  and  Cimarosa.  Even  the 
wild  Irishman  thought  himself  bound  to  go  to 
Naples,  before  ho  ooidd  got  a  proper  danoe  for  his 
gayety.  The  only  genuine  English  compositions 
worth  anything  at  that  time,  were  almost  confined 
to  Shield,  Dibdin,  and  Storace,  the  last  of  whom, 
the  author  of  Lullaby,  who  was  an  Italian  born  in 
EIngland,  formed  the  golden  link  between  the  music 
of  the  two  countries,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  id 
which  English  accentuation  and  Italian  flow  were 
ever  truly  amalgamated ;  though  I  must  own  that 
I  am  heretic  enough  (if  present  fashion  is  orthodoxy) 
to  believe,  that  Arne  was  a  real  musical  genius,  of 
a  very  pure^  albeit  not  of  the  very  first  water.  He 
has  set^  indeed,  two  songs  of  Shakspeare's  (the 
Cuckoo  song,  and  Where  the  bee  sucks)  in  a  spirit 
of  perfect  analogy  to  the  words,  as  well  as  of  tho 
liveliest  musical  invention ;  and  his  an-  of  Water 
parted^  in  *  Artaxerxes,*  wrods  about  the  fcehngs 
with  an  earnest  and  graceful  tenderness  of  regret, 
worthy  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  afibcting 
beauty  of  the  sentiment 

**  Ail  the  favorite  poetry  of  the  day,  however, 
was  of  one  cast" 

Hunt*s  recollection  of  "Encompassed  in 
an  angePs  frame,**  "Fresh  and  strong  the 
breeze  is  blowing,"  and  "Alone  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,"  recalls  the  days  when 
our  own  childhood  was  delighted  by  the 
same ;  and  we  should  have  stood  well  pleased 
by  his  side  at  the  music-stall  where,  dragging 
these  long-lost  favorites  to  light,  he  was 
carried  back  in  pleasant  abstraction  to  when, 
a  "  smooth-faced  boy,"  he  sung  them  at  his 
mother's  knee. 

In  reference  to  the  song  of "  Dans  votre 
lit,"  the  favorite  of  his  sister,  because,  in  her 
ignorance  of  the  French  language,  she 
associated  with  the  last  word  the  name  of  her 
brother,  he  says : — 

"  The  song  was  a  somewhat  callant,  but  very 
decorous  song,  apostrophizing  a  lady  as  a  lOy  m 
the  flower-bed.  It  was  •  silly,  sooth,*  and  '  dal- 
lied with  the  innocence  of  love,'  in  those  da^a, 
after  a  fashion  which  might  have  «xcited  livelier 
ideas  in  the  more  restridted  imaginations  of  the 
present  The  reader  his  seen,  that  my  mother, 
notwithstanding  her  charitableness  to  the  poor 
maid-servant,' was  a  wdtnan  of  strict  mocah;  the 
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tfloe  of  the  fiunOj  converaaiioii  was  Bcnipulously 
correcty  tboogh,  perhaps^  a  little  flowery  and 
ThomaoD-like,  (Thomson  was  our  fayorite  poet ;) 
yet  the  soogs  that  were  sung  at  that  time  by 
the  most  fiistidious.  might  be  thought  a  shade 
freer  thaa  would  suit  the  like  kind  of  society  at 
present  Whether  we  are  more  innocent  in  hav- 
log  become  more  ashamed,  I  shall  not  judge. 
Aaeuredly,  the  singer  of  those  songs  was  as  inno- 
cent as  the  mother  that  bade  him  sing  them."' 


The  name  of  the  morning  reader  was 
Salt.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  and  mi^ht 
have  been  a  clever  one,  but  he  had  it  all  to 
himself.  He  spoke  in  his  throat,  and  was 
famous  for  saying  "murracles,"  instead  of 
"miracles." 


Among  Hunt^ft  eartiest  memories  is  that 
of  havmg  seen,  at  different  times  in  his  boy- 
hood, Wilkes,  Pitt,  and  Fox.    He  describes 
the  former  in  a  flap-wmstcoated  suit   of 
ficariet  and  gold,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  some  years 
later,  in  a  blue  coat,  buckskin  breeches  and 
boots,  and  a  round  hat,  with  powder  and 
pig-tail.     "He  was   thin  and  gaunt,  with 
his  hat  off  his  forehead  and  his  nose  in  the 
air."     "I  saw  him  again,"  he  says,  "in  the 
House  of  Commons,  sawing  the   m  and 
occasionally  turning  to  appeal  to  those  about 
him,  while  ho  spoke  in  a  loud,  important, 
and  hoUow  voice."     When  the  persons  he 
appealed  to  said,  "Hear!    hear!"    Hunt 
diought  they  said,  Dear  I  dear!  in  objection, 
and  wondered  that  Pitt  did  not  appear  dis- 
oonoerted*    Later  still  he  saw  Mr.  Fox,  "  fat 
and  jovial,  though  he  was  then  declining. 
He  who  had  been  a  *  beau '  in  his  youth,  then 
looked  somethiiig  Quaker-like  as  to  dress, 
with  plain-colored  clothes,  a  broad-round  hat, 
white  waistcoat,  and  white  stockings." 

Christ's  Hospital,  at  which  Leigh  Hunt  was 
educated,  is  said  to  have  sent  out,  towtud  the 
close  of  the  last  centuiy  and  the  beginmng 
of  the  present,  more  living  writers  in  its  pro- 
portion than  any   other  English  school — 
among  them  were  Charles  Lamb  and  Cole- 
ridge.    Christ's  Ho^ital,  which  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eaghth  was  a  monastery  of 
FranciscaA  friars,  had  its  revenues  assigned 
by  Edward  the  Sixth,  at  the  instigation  of 
I^dley,  to  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
a  certain  number  of  orphan  boys,  born  of 
citizens  of  London.    It  has  since  been  ex- 
t^dedf  so  that  boys  from  all  ranks  are  now 
admitted ;  and  it  is  considered  as  a  medium 
between  the  patrician  pretension  of  such 
schools  as  Eton  and  Westminster,  and  the 
plebeian  submission  of  the  charity  schools. 
Of  the  religious  education  at  this  institution, 
^,  Hunt  thinks  the  effect  produced  was 
not  what  was  intended.    The  peroons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  preaching  might  as  well 
bavc  hummed  a  tune,  for  they  inspired 
nothing  in  the  boys  but  mimicry. 


**  Our  usual  evening  preacher  was  Mr.  Sandifordf 
who  had  the  reputation  of  learning  and  piety.    It 
was  of  no  use  to  us,  except  to  make  us  aBSOciate 
the  ideas  of  learning  and  piety  in  the  pulpit  with 
inaudible  hum-drum.     Mr.  Sandiford's  voice  was 
hollow  and  low;  and  he  had  a  habit  of  dip 
ping  up  and  down  over  his  book,  Uke  a  chicken 
arinking.    Mr.  Salt  was  eminent  for  a  single  word. 
Mr.  Sandiford   surpassed  him,  for  he  had  two 
audible  phrases.    There  was,  it  is  true,  no  great 
variety  m  them.    One  was  *  the  dispensation  of 
Moses ;'  the  other,  (with  a  due  interval  of  hum,) 
'the   Mosaic  dispensatioa*     These  he  used  to 
repeat  so  often,  that  in  our  caricatures  of  him 
they  sufficed  for  an  entire  portrait    The  reader 
may  conceive  a    large  church,  (it  was   Christ 
Church,  Newgate  street,)  with  six  hundred  boys, 
seated  like  charity-children  up  in  the  air,  on  each 
side  of  the  organ,  Mr.  Sandiford  humming  in  the 
▼alley,  and  a  few  maid-servants  who  formed  his 
afternoon  congregation.    We  did  not  dare  to  go  to 
sleep.    We  were  not  allowed  to  read.    The  great 
boys  used  to  get  those  that  sat  behind  them  to 
play  with  Uieir  hair.    Some  whispered  to  their 
neighbors,  and  the  others  thought  of  their  lessons 
andtops.    I  can  safely  say,  that  many  of  us  would 
have  been  good  listeners,  and  most  of  us  attentive 
ones,  if  the  clergyman  could  have  been  heard.  As 
it  was,  I  talked  as  well  as  the  rest,  or  thought  of  ^ 
my  exercise.    Sometimes  we  could  not  help  joking 
and  laughing  over  our  weariness;  and  then  the 
fear  was  lest  the  steward  had  seen  us.    It  was 
part  of  the  business  of  the  steward  to  preside  over 
the  boys  in  church  time.    He  sat  aloof,  in  a  place 
where  he  could  view  the  whole  of  his  flock.   There 
was  a  ludicrous  kind  of  revenge  we  had  of  hiin, 
whenever  a  particular  part  of  the  Bible  was  read. 
This  was  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward. 
The  boys  waited  anriou^y  till  the  passage  oom- 
monced ;  and  then,  as  if  by  a  general  conspiracv. 
at  the  words  *thou  unjust  steward,'  the  whole 
school  turned  their  eyes  upon  this  unfortunate  offi- 
cer, who  sat 

LilteTeneriffe  or  Atlas  ttnremoT«d.» 


We  persuaded  ourselves,  that  the  more  unconsdoas 
he  looked,  the  more  he  was  acting." 

Of  Bowyer,  the  head  master,  well  known 
through  Coleridge  and-  Lamb,  Hunt  gives  a 
ludicrous  description,  and  some  very  remark- 
able anecdotes.  We  have  room  for  only 
two.  The  first  relates  to  a  boy  towards 
whom  the  master  had  a  peculiar  dishke : — 

«  One  day  he  comes  into  the  school,  and  finds  him 
placed  in  the  middle  of  it  with  three  other  boys. 
He  was  not  in  one  of  his  worst  humors,  and  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  punish  them,  tUl  he  saw  his 
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antagonist  *  Oh,  oh  1  sir,*  said  he ;  *  what,  you 
are  among  them,  are  you  V  and  gave  him  an  ex- 
clusive thump  on  the  face.  He  then  turned  to  one 
of  the  Grecians,  and  said,  *  I  have  not  time  to  flog 
all  these  boys:  make  them  draw  lots,  and  111 

pnnish  one.*    The  lots  were  drawn,  and  C ^'s 

was  favorable.  *0h,  oh!'  returned  the  master, 
when  he  siiw  them,  'you  have  escaped,  have  you, 
sir  t*  and  pulling  out  nis  watch,  and  turning  a^ain 


to  the  Grecian  observed,that  he  found  he  had  tmie 
to  punish  the  whole  three ;  '  and,  sir,'  added  he 

to  C ,  with  another  slap.   Til  begin  with 

you'  He  then  took  the  boy  into  the  library  and 
flogged  him ;  and,  on  issuing  forth  again,  had  the 
fece  to  say,  with  an  air  of  indiflference,  *  I  have 
Dot  time,  after  all,  to  punish  these  two  other  boys.* " 

The  other  was  Uie  case  of  an  unfortunate 
lad  who  could  not  be  broken  of  a  habit  of 
drawling  his  words  and  neglecting  his  stops 
in  reading.  He  was  to  read  on  the  occa- 
sion named,  in  a  book  called  "  Dialogue  be- 
tween a  Missionary  and  an  Indian." 

**  Master.  *  Now,  young  man,  have  a  care,  or  I 
will  set  you  a  swinging  task.*  (A  common  phrase 
of  Ks.) 

"FupiL  (Making  a  sort  of  heavy  bolt  at  his 
calami^,  and  never  remembering  his  stop  at  the 
word  Missionary.)  *  Missionary  Can  you  see  the 
windr 

"  (Master  gives  him  a  slap  on  the  cheek.) 

**  Fupil  (Raising  his  voice  to  a  cry,  and  still 
forgetting  his  stop.)    *  htdian  No  !* 

"  Master,  *  G^'s-my-Ufe,  young  man  1  have  a 
care  how  you  provoke  me.* 

**  Pupil.  (Always  forgetting  the  stop.)  *  Mis- 
sionary  How  then  do  you  know  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  r 

**  (Here  a  terrible  thump  ) 

"  PupU.  (With  a  shout  of  agony.)  *  Indian 
Because  I  feel  it*** 

Immediately  after  leaving  school.  Hunt 
began  to  write  verses,  which  his  father  in 
judiciously  collected  and  published  by  sub- 
scription. The  author  acknowledges  that 
they  were  chiefly  imitative.  "  I  wrote  odes," 
he  says,  "because  Collins  and  Gray  had 
written  them,  *  blank  verse,'  because  Aken- 
side  and  Thomson  had  written  blank  verse, 
and  a  *  Palace  of  Pleasure,'  because  Spenser 
had  written  a  *  Bower  of  Bl«s.' " 

Introduced,  to  literati  and  shown  about  at 
parties,  the  young  poet  was  "  fooled  "  nearly 
tothe  "  top  of  his  bent"  with  conceit ;  and  a 
visit  to  some  collegians  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  where  the  repute  of  his  volume  had 
gone  before  him,  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  self-complacency.  Though  visitipg  these 
Universities  for  the  first  time,  he  was  so  pos- 
sessed with  the  presence  of  Mr,  Leigh  Hunt, 


that  he  was  oblivious  of  dassicai  associa- 
tions, and  quite  forgot  to  wander  amid  the 
haunts  of  Addison  and  Warton  in  Oxford, 
or  those  of  Gray,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  in 
Cambridge.  In  relation  to  these  Universi- 
ties, he  remarks  that  England's  two  greatest 
philosophers.  Bacon  and  Newton,  were  bred 
at  Cambridge,  and  three  out  of  her  four 
great  poets ;  while  Oxford,  not  always  know- 
ing "  the  goods  the  gods  provided,"  repudi- 
ated Locke,  alienated  Gibbon,  and  had 
nothing  but  angry  sullenness  and  hard  ex- 
pulsion to  answer  to  the  inquiries  which  its 
veiy  ordinances  encouraged  in  the  sincere 
and  lovmg  spirit  of  Shelley." 

Praised  everywhere  as  a  young  Roscius 
in  poetry,  the  vanity  of  our  youth  in  his 
teens  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  he  met 
with  some  mortifications  which  were  whole- 
some and  served  to  steadv  his  brain  for  a 
time.  Taken  by  his  £ather  to  ^^sit  Di\ 
Rmne,  master  of  the  Charter  House,  this 
gentleman  had  the  candor,  instead  of  laud- 
mg  the  genius  of  the  youthful  aspirant,  to 
warn  him  against  the  perils  of  authorship, 
and  added  that  "  the  shelves  were  fuUr  It 
was  not  till  he  came  away,  unluckily,  that 
Hunt  thought  of  the  answer, "  TAm,  «V,  we 
will  make  another,^^  which  he  imagined 
would  have  annihilated  the  Doctor.  The 
mortification  of  having  let  slip  the  chance 
of  such  a  repartee  was,  however,  solaced 
soon  after,  when  receiving  a  message  from 
his  grandfather  that  if  he  would  come  to 
Philadelphia  he  would  make  a  man  of  him, 
he  had  the  felicity  to  send  word  in  reply, 
that  "men  grew  in  England  as  well  as  m 
America." 

Hunt  (excepting,  on  his  mother's  account^ 
the  women  df  Philadelphia)  professes  to 
have  no  great  predilection  towards  Ameri- 
cans. In  addition  to  his  own  individual 
"mote,"  he  possesses,  in  this  instance,  an 
abundance  of  that  national  dim-sightedness 
which  prevents  tlie  English  in  general  Oram 
seeing  any  vwtue  equal  to  their  own.  Twice 
in  the  course  of  the  Autobiography  we  meet 
with  the  remark  (somewhat  flattened  by 
repetition)  "  that  he  cannot  get  out  of  his 
heiad  the  idea  that  there  is  a  great  coimter 
built  along  the  American  coast,  behind 
which  all  Sie  people  stand  like  linen  dra* 
pers."  Possibly  among  such  knights  of  the 
cloth-yard  might  be  fbund  some  able  and 
willing  to  serve  Mr,  Hunt  with  good  meas- 
ure. 
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Oar  author'p  remarks  upon  Dr.  Franklin, 
a  man  as  fer  removed  from  his  appreciation 
as  the  unaccastomed  proportions  of  the  ele- 
phant appear  to  the  barking  spaniel,  are  in 
the  true  spirit  of  dogged  Enghsh  prqudice, 
and  a  most  unfortunate  exception  to  Hunt's 
usual  manly  frankness  and  freedom  from 
political  one-sidedness.  While  objecting  to 
Dr.  Franklin  that  he  did  not  represent  "  all 
that  our  nature  largely  requires  or  may  rea- 
sonably hope  to  attain  to,"  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  who  has.  What  individual,  or 
even  what  age,  has,  in  clearing  away  the 
back  settlements,  (to  use  our  author's  own 
illustration,)  been  able  to  show  frilly  its  com- 
plexion ?  Franklin  "  did  the  duty  next  him," 
and  labored  in  his  vocation,  and  for  his  own 
time,  with  a  far-«eeing  reference  to  the  fti- 
ture.  The  taste  for  extravagance  which  his 
countrymen  had  imbibed  from  the  English 
needed  to  be  repressed,  and  economy  and 
even  parsimony,  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
to  be  rendered  respectable;  to  which  end 
he  wrote  **  Poor  Ridiard's  Almanac,"  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  occasion,  and  not  intending 
it,  as  Leigh  Hunt  must  well  know,  to  rep- 
resent his  philosophy. 

Hunt's  attention  became  drawn  toward 
the  stage.  He  had  written  a  tragedy,  a 
comedy,  and  a  force :  the  latter  he  offered 
to  Kelly  of  the  Opera  House,  of  whom  he 
gives  the  following  portrait  and  anecdote : — 

**  He  had  a  quidc,  snappish,  bat  not  ill-nattired 
voice,  mnd  a  flushed,  haDosome,  and  good^atored 
lace,  with  the  hair  about  his  ears.  T&  look  was  a 
htile  rakish  or  so,  but  very  agreeable. 

"  Mr.  Kelly  wa?  extremely  courteous  to  me ;  but 
what  he  said  of  the  farce,  or  did  with  it,  I  utterly 
forget  Himself  I  shall  never  foiiget;  for  as  he 
was  the  first  actor  I  ever  beheld  anywhere,  so  he 
was  one  of  the  first  whom  I  saw  on  the  stage. 
Actor,  indeed,  he  was  none,  except  inasmuch  as  he 
was  an  acting  singer,  and  not  destitute  of  a  certain 
spirit  in  everything  he  did.  Neither  had  he  any 
CHLrticiilar  power  as  a  sfajger,  nor  even  a  voice. 
He  said  it  broke  down  while  he  was  studying  in 
Italy  ;^  where,  indeed,  he  had  sung  with  applause. 
The  Kttle  snappish  tones  I  spoke  o^  were  very 
manifest  on  the  stage :  he*had  short  arms,  as  if  to 
match  ibem,  and  a  havty  step ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing tbe«»e  drawbacks,  he  was  heard  with 
ploynire,  for  he  had  taste  and  feeJing.  He  waa  a 
deHcat^  composer,  as  the  music  in  Blxte  Beard 
evinces;  and  he  selected  so  happily  from  other 
compo9er^  as  to  give  rise  to  his  friend  Sheridan's 
banter,  that  he  was  an  ''importer  of  music  and 
composer  of  wines,"(for  he  once  took  to  being  a 
wine-merchant^  while  in  Ireland,  during  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  he  adapted  a  charming 
air  of  Martini's  to  £o(;lish  words,  which,  under  the  I 


title  of  Oh,  thou  wcri  horn  to  please  me,  he  sang 
with  Mrs.  Crouch  to  so  much  enect,  that  not  only 
was  it  always  called  for  three  times,  but  no  play 
was  suffered  to  be  performed  without  it.  It  should 
be  added  that  Mrs.  Crouch  was  a  lovely  woman, 
as  well  as  a  beautiful  singer,  and  that  the  two 
performers  were  in  love.  I  have  heard  them  sin^ 
it  myself,  and  do  not  wonder  at  the  impression  it 
made  on  the  susceptible  hearts  of  the  Irish. 
Twenty  years  afterward,  when  Mrs.  Crouch  was 
no  more,  and  while  Kelly  was  singing  a  duet  in 
the  same  country  with  Madame  Catalini,  a  man  in 
the  gallery  cried  out,  "  Mr.  Kelly,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  favor  us  with  Oh^  thou  wert  born  to 
please  mcT  The  audience  laughed  ;  but  the  call 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  singer,  and  probably  came 
from  that  of  the  honest  fellow  who  made  it  llie 
man  may  have  gone  to  the  play  in  his  youth,  with 
somebody  whom  be  loved  by  his  side,  and  heard 
two  lovers,  as  happy  as  himself,  sing  what  he  now 
wished  to  hear  agam." 

Our  author^s  recollection  of  Madame  Ca- 
tahni  is,  that  in  her  brilliant  singing  there 
was  "more  force  than  feeling."  He  sketches 
several  of  the  prominent  performers  of  that 
day;  among  them  De  Camp,  of  whom  it 
was  said  \hsX  "  he  foiled  in  fops,  but  there 
was  fire  in  his  footmen ;"  the  fat  beauty,  Mrs. 
Billington,  who  used  to  perform  with  Bra- 
ham  ;  the  bass-singer,  Lablache,  "  full  of 
might  and  mirth ;"  and  the  tragic  actress  and 
singer  Pasta,  the  secret  of  whose  greatness 
was  "  perfect  truth,  graced  by  idealism.** 

**  All  noble  passions  belonged  to  her ;  and  her 
very  scorn  seemed  equally  noble,  for  it  trampled 
only  on  what  was  mean.  When  shemeasured 
her  enemy  from  head  to  foot,  in  Tancredit  you  re- 
ally felt  for  (he  man,  at  seeing  him  sor  educed  into 
nothingnesa  When  she  ma(&  her  entrance  on  the 
stage,  in  the  same  character — ^whicb  she  did  ri^ht 
in  front  of  the  audience,  midway  between  the  side 
scenes— she  waved  forUi  her  arms,  and  drew  them 
quietly  together  again  over  her  bosom,  as  if  she 
sweetly,  yet  modestly,  embraced  the  whole  house. 
And  when,  in  the  part  of  Medea,  she  looked  on  the 
children  she  was  about  to  kill,  and  tenderly  parted 
their  hair,  and  seemed  to  mingle  her  very  eyes  in 
lovingness  with  theirs,  uttering,  at  the  same  time, 
notes  of  the  most  wandering  and  despairing  sweet- 
ness, every  gentle  eye  melted  into  tears." 

The  first  actor  Hunt  remembers  to  have 
seen  upon  the  English  boards,  was  the  cele- 
brated Jack  Bannister,  who,  "when  he  had 
made  you  laugh  heartily  in  a  comedy,  would 
bring  the  tears  into  your  eyes  for  some  hon- 
est suflferer  in  an  afterpiece."  "  Fawcett  had 
a  brazen  fece  and  a  voice  like  a  knife-grind- 
erV  wheel.  He  was  all  pertness,  coarseness 
and  effrontery,  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
comic  force ;  and  whenever  he  came  trotting 
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on  the  stage,  and  pouring  forth  his  harsh 
rapid  words,  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  a 
facetious  grind  in  his  throat,  the  audience 
were  prepared  for  a  merry  evening."  This 
.  description  would  answer  for  our  Burton. 
Munden  is  described  as  famous  for  grimaoes, 
and  "  making  something  out  of  nothing ;" 
and  Lewis  as  combining  whimsicality  with 
elegance,  and  levity  with  heart, — "  the 
type  of  airy  genteel  comedy."  Elliston  was, 
in  his  better  da}^  the  most  genuine  of  lov- 
ers. **  No  man  approached  a  woman  as  he 
did — ^with  so  flattering  a  mixture  of  rever- 
ence and  passion — such  closeness  without 
insolence,  and  such  trembling  energy  in  his 
words.  His  utterance  of  the  single  word 
*  charming'  was  a  volume  of  rapturous 
fervor." 

-  Then  comes  Liston,  "  who  Listonized  the 
whole  piece  in  which  he  appeared;"  and 
Mathews,  still  remembered  on  our  own  stage 
in  \m  "  At  Homes,"  his  "  Monsieur  Mor- 
bleau,"  and  his  "  Sir  Fretfid  Plagiary,"  in 
which  characters,  says  Hunt,  *^  it  was  a  sight 
to  see  him  looking  wretchedly  happy  at  his 
victimizers,  and  digging  deeper  and  deeper 
into  his  mortification  at  every  fresh  button 
of  his  coat  that  he  Ijuttoned  up." 

Next  follows  Dowton,  who  was  "  the  best 
Falst^  of  his  dity,"  and  Cooke,  the  hook- 
nosed, malignantly  smiling  hypocrite  and 
villain,  whose  Shylock  and  Sir  Archy  Mac 
Sarcasm  are  still  remembered  by  some  of 
the  old  play-goers  among  us. 

Kemble  our  author  admired  not  "as 
it  was  the  fashion  to  do,"  but  considered  that 
it  was  studied    acquirement    rather  than 

fenius  which  caused  the  critics  to  Hke  him. 
[e  thinks  Mrs.  Siddons,  though  the  mistress 
of  lofty,  queenly,  and  appalling  tragic  efl*ect, 
£ailed  in  the  highest  points  of  refinement 
"With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Siddons,"  (who, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was,  in  Hunf  s  day, 
declining,)  "  all  the  reigning  school  of  tra- 
gedy," he  says,  "had  retrograded  towards  the 
time  that  preceded  Garrick ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  when  Kean  brought  back 
nature  and  impulse,  he  put  an  end  to  it  at 
once,  as  Garrick  had  put  an  end  to  Quin." 
Of  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  "  made  even  Methodists 
love  her,"  he  says,  "she  seemed  to  hold  a 
patent  (torn,  nature  herself  for  our  delight" 
Koom  or  no  room,  we  cannot  get  over  the 
next  two  pages  without  quoting  them : — 
''Mrs.  Jordan  was  inimitable  id  exemplifying 
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cated  country  girla,  in  romps,  in  hoydens,  and  in 
wards  on  whom  the  mercenary  have  designs.  She 
wore  a  bib  and  tacker,  and  pinafore,  with  a  bounc- 
ing propriety,  fit  to  make  the  boldest  spectator 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  bringing  such  a  household 
responsibility  on  his  shoulders.  To  see  her  when 
thus  attired  shed  blubbering  tears  for  some  disap- 
pomtment,  and  eat  all  the  while  a  great  thick  sUce 
of  bread  and  butter,  weeping,  and  moaning,  and 
munching,  and  eyeing  at  every  bite  the  part  she 
meant  to  bite  next,  was  a  lesson  against  will  and 
appetite  worth  a  hundred  sermons  of  our  friends 
on  board  the  hoy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thev 
could  assivedly  have  done  and  said  nothing  at  all 
calculated  to  make  such  an  impression  in  &yor  of 
amiableness  as  she  did,  when  she  acted  in  gentle, 
generous,  and  confiding  characters.  The  way  in 
which  she  would  take  a  friend  by  the  cheek  and 
kiss  her,  or  make  up  a  quarrel  with  a  lover,  or 
coax  a  guardian  into  good-humor,  or  sing  (without 
accompaniment)  the  song  of  Since  then  Pm 
doonCdy  or  In  the  Dead  of  the  Nighty  trusting,  as 
she  had  a  right  to  do,  and  as  the  house  wii^cd 
her  to  do,  to  the  sole  effect  of  her  sweet,  mellow, 
and  loving  voice— the  reader  will  pardon  mo,  but 
tears  of  pleasure  and  regret  come  mto  my  eyes  at 
the  recollection,  as  if  she  personified  whatsoever 
was  happy  at  that  Period  of  life,  and  which  has 
gone  like  hersell  The  very  sound  of  the  little 
familiar  word  bud  from  her  lips,  (the  abbreviation  of 
husband,)  as  she  packed  it  closer,  as  it  were,  in  the 
utterance,  and  pouted  it  up  with  fendness  in  the 
man's  face,  taking  him  at  the  same  time  by  the 
chin,  was  a  whole  concentrated  worid  of  the  power 
of  loving. 

"That  is  a  pleasant  time  of  life,  the  play-going 
time  in  youth,  when  the  coach  is  packed  full  to  go 
to  the  theatre,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  parenu 
and  lovers,  (none  of  whom,  perhaps,  go  very  often,) 
are  all  w^ted  together  in  a  flurry  of  expectation ; 
when  they  only  wish  as  they  go  (except  with  tlie 
lovers)  is  to  go  as  fast  as  possible,  and  no  sound 
is  so  delightful  as  the  cry  of  *  BiU  of  the  Play ;' 
when  the  smell  of  links  in  the  darkest  and  mud- 
diest winter's  night  is  charming ;  and  the  steps  of 
the  coach  are  let  down;  and  a  roar  of  hoarse 
voices  round  the  door,  and  mud-shine  on  the  pave- 
ment, are  accompanied  with  a  sight  of  the  warm- 
looking  lobby  which  is  about  to  be  entered ;  and 
they  enter,  and  pay,  and  ascend  the  pleasant  stairs, 
and  begin  to  hear  the  tilence  of  the  nouse,  perhaps 
the  first  jingle  of  the  music ;  and  the  box  b  entered 
amidst  some  little  awkwardness  in  deaccnding  to 
their  places  and  being  looked  at ;  and  at  length 
they  sit,  and  are  become  used  to  by  their  neighbors, 
and  ahawU  and  smiles  are  adjusted,  and  the  pkiy* 
bill  is  handed  round  or  pinned  to  the  cushion,  and 
the  gods  are  alitUc  noisy,  and  the  music  veritably 
commences ;  and  at  length  the  curtain  is  drawn 
up,  and  the  first  delightftil  syllables  are  heard ; 

"  *  Ah  1  my  dear  Charles,  when  did  you  see  the 
bvely  Olivia!* 

•*  *  Oh !  my  dear  Sir  George,  talk  not  to  me  of 
Olivia.    The  cruel  guardian,'  Aa 

**  Anon  the  fsivorite  of  the  party  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, and  then  they  are  quite  happy;  and 
I'  next  day,  beeidea  his  own  merits,  the  points  of  tbe 
dialog:ue  are  attributed  to  him  as  if  he  was  tluiir 
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mTentor.  It  is  not  Sir  Harry,  or  old  Domton,  or 
Dubeter,  who  said  tliia  or  that;  but  *  Lewis,' 
•  Munden,'  or  *  Kedey.*  They  seem  to  thiuk  the  wit 
really  originated  with  the  man  who  uttered  it  so 
delightfully. 

"Critical  play-going  is  very  iuferior  in  its  en- 
joyments to  this.  Never,  after  I  had  taken  criti- 
cslI  pea  in  hand,  did  I  pass  the  thoroughly-delight- 
ful evenings  at  the  playhouse  which  I  had  (Kme 
when  I  went  only  to  laugh  or  be  moved. 

**  I  meakof  my  own  feelings,  and  at  a  particular 
time  of  life;  but  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  people  of 
all  times  of  life  were  much  greater  play-goers  than 
they  are  now.  They  dined  earlier ;  they  bad  not 
•0  may  newspapers,  dubs,  and  piano-fortes ;  the 
French  Revoluuon  only  tended  at  first  to  endear 
the  nation  to  its  own  habits ;  it  had  not  yet  opened 
a  thousand  new  channels  of  thought  and  interest ; 
»  nor  had  railroads  conspired  to  carry  people,  bodily 

as  well  as  mentally,  into  as  many  analogous  direc- 
tions. Kvervthing  was  more  concentrated,  and 
the  various  classes  of  society  felt  a  greater  concern 
in  the  same  amusements.  Nobility,  gentry,  citi- 
zens, princes,  all  were  frequenters  <^  theatres,  and 
even  mme  or  less  acquainted  personally  with  the 
performers.  Nobility  intermarried  wiUi  them; 
g^try,  and  citizens,  too,  wrote  for  them ;  princes 
conversed  and  lived  with  them.  Sheridan,  and 
other  ^members  of  Parliament,  were  mani^ers  as 

^  well  as  dramatists.    It  was  Lords  Derby,  Craven, 

and  Thurlow  that  sought  wives  on  the  stage. 
Two  of  the  most  popular  minor  dramatists  were 
Cobb,  a  clerk  in  the  India  House,  and  Birch,  the 
pastry-cook.  If  Mrs.  Jordan  lived  with  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  (William  IV.)  as  his  mistress,  nobody 
doubts  that  she  was  as  fhithful  to  him  as  a  wife. 
His  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  fGeoige  the 
Fourth,)  besides  his  intimacy  with  Sueridan  and 
the  younger  Colman,  and  to  say  nothing  of  Mrs. 
Robmson,  took  a  pleasure  in  conversing  with  Kem- 
blo«  and  was  the  personal  patron  of  O'Kecfe  and  of 

;  Kelly.    The  Kembles,  indeed,  as  Garrick  had  been, 

were  received  everywhere,  among  the  truly  best 
circles;  that  is  to  say,  where  intelligence  was 
combined  with  high  breeding :  and  they  deserved 
it ;  for  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  amount  of  genius  in  the  family, 
nobody  who  recollects  them  will  dispute  that  they 
were  a  remarkable  race,  dignified  and  elegant  in 
maimeis,  with  intellectual  tendencies,  and  in  point 
of  aspect  very  like  what  has  been  called  '  God 
Almighty's  nobility.*  ** 

The  Spectator  was  the  earliest  model  of 
HTint^s  prose ;  and  his  earlier  printed  com- 
pcMtion  in  prose  was  a  series  of  papers  under 
the  signature  of  *'  Mr.  Town,  Jun.,"  which  he 
gave  to  the  Traveller^  a  new  evening  papet, 
and  received  in  remuneration  a  perquisite  of 
five  or  six  oopiee  of  the  paper,  and  the  de- 
li|^ht  of  beholding  himself  in  long  columns 
of  print. 

Hunt  was  early  versed  in  the  humor  of 
Bonnel  Thofruton  and  Colman,  but  looks 
upon  it  BOW  as  mere  caricature  in  oompari- 
«m  with  Goldsmith^s.    His  admiratbn  of 


Walpole's  style  is  suflSdently  demonstrated 
by  his  own.  Fielding  and  Smollett,  Voltaire, 
Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  Augus- 
tus La  Fontaine  were  among  his  Cavorite  au- 
thors, but  especially  Voltaire — "the  greatest 
writer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  greatest  France  has  ever  pro- 
duced ;'*  but  whose  works,  with  the  exception 
of  Candide  and  Zadig^  he  thinks  are  scarcely 
known  in  England,  even  amongst  those  wlio 
talk  most  about  them;  these  two  novels, 
by  no  means  his  finest,  serving  as  suflBcient 
specimens  of  him,  even  among  his  admirers. 

"  Voltaire  is  one  of  the  three  great  tragic  writers 
of  France,  and  excels  in  pathos ;  yet  not  one  Eng- 
lidrnmn  in  a  thousand  knows  a  syllable  of  his  tra- 
gedies, or  would  do  anything  but  stare  to  hear  of  his 
pathos.  Voltaire  inducted  his  countrymen  into  a 
jmowledge  of  English  science  and  metaphysics, 
nay,  even  of  English  poetry ;  yet  Englishmen  have 
been  UAdi  little  about  him  in  connection  with  them, 
except  of  his  disagreements  with-  Shakspeare. 
Voltaire  created  a  fashion  for  Englisli  thinking, 
n^anner,  and  policy,  and  fell  in  love  with  the  sim- 
plicity and  truthfulness  of  their  very  Quakers ;  and 
yet,  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  English  know  far 
less  of  all  this,  tlian  they  do  of  a  licentious  poem 
with  which  he  degraded  his  better  nature  in  bur- 
lesquing the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

**  There  are,  it  is  admitted,  two  sides  to  the  char- 
acter of  Voltaire ;  one  licentious^  merely  scoffing, 
saddening,  defective  in  sentiment,  and  therefore 
wanting  the  inner  due  of  the  beautiful  to  guide 
him  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  scorn  and  perplexity ; 
all  owing,  be  it  observed,  to  the  errors  which  he 
found  prevailing  in  his  youth,  and  to  the  impossi- 
ble demands  which  they  made  on  his  acquiescence ; 
but  the  other  side  of  his  character  is  moral,  cheer- 
ful, beneficent,  prepared  to  encounter  peril,  nay, 
actually  encountering  it  in  the  only  true  Christian 
causes,  those  of  toleration  and  charity,  and  raising 
that  voice  of  demand  for  the  advancement  of  rea- 
son and  justice  which  is  now  growing  into  the 
whole  voice  of  Europe.  He  was  the  only  man, 
perhaps,  that  ever  existed,  who  represented  in  his 
single  person  the  entire  character,  with  one  hon- 
orable exception,  (for  he  was  never  sangumary,)  (^ 
the  nation  in  whioi  be  was  bom ;  nay,  of  its  whole 
history,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  He  had  the 
licentiousness  of  the  old  monarchy  under  which  he 
was  bred,  the  cosmopolite  ardor  of  the  Revolution, 
the  science  of  the  Consulate  and  the  '*  savans,"  the 
unphilosophic  love  of  glory  of  the  Empire,  the 
worldly  wisdom  (without  pushing  it  into  folly)  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  changeful  humors,  the 
firmness,  the  weakness,  the  flourishing  declama- 
tion, the  sympathy  with  the  poor,  the  bonhomie^ 
the  unbounded  hopes,  of  the  best  actors  in  the  ox- 
traordmary  scenes  now  acting  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe  in  this  present  year  1860.  As  he  himself 
could  not  construct  as  well  as  he  could  pull  down, 
so  neither  do  his  countrymen,  with  all  the  goodness 
and  greatness  among  them,  appear  to  be  less  truly 
represented  by  him  in  that  particular  than  in  others ; 
but  in  puUii^  down  he  bad  the  same  vogue  desireof 
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the  best  that  coald  be  set  up ;  and  when  he  was 
most  thought  to  oppose  Christianity  itself,  he  only 
did  it  out  of  an  impatient  desire  io  see  the  law  of 
love  triumphant,  and  was  only  tbougl]^  to  be  the 
adversary  of  its  spirit,  because  his  revilers  knew 
nothing  of  it  themselves. 

**  Vdtaire,  m  an  essay  written  by  himself  in  the 
English  laoffua^e,  has  said  of  Milton,  in  a  passage 
which  would  do  nonor  to  our  best  writers,  that  when 
the  poet  saw  the  Adamo  of  Andre'uu  at  Florence,  he 
*  pierced  through  the  absurdity  of  the  plot  to  the 
hidden  majesty  of  the  subject.'  It  may  be  said  of 
himself,  that  he  pierced  through  the  conventional 
majesty  of  a  great  many  subjects,  to  the  hidden 
absurdity  of  the  plot  He  laid  the  axe  to  a  heap 
of  savage  abuses ;  pulled  the  comer-stones  out  of 
dungeons  and  inqubition? ;  bowed  and  mocked  the 
most  tyrannical  absurdities  out  of  countenance; 
and  raised  one  nrodigious  peal  of  laughter  at  su- 
perstition from  Naples  to  the  Baltia  He  was  the 
first  man  who  got  the  power  of  opinion  and  com- 
mon sense  opeidy  recognized  as  a  reigning  author- 
ity^, and  who  made  the  acknowledgment  of  it  a 
point  of  wit  and  cunning,  even  with  those  who 
had  hitherto  thought  they  had  the  world,  to  them- 
Belves." 

We  have  always  thought  the  general  feel- 
ing toward  this  "  great  organ  of  his  age " 
too  bitter  and  unrelenting.  He  came  at  a 
period  when  impurity  pervaded  the  whole 
moral  atmosphere,  and  supewtation,  with  ^bes 
and  antics,  sat  like  a  night  fiend  on  the  pros- 
trate heart  of  religion.  Sense  and  sarcasm 
predominating  in  his  mind  with  a  natural  im- 
patience of  restraint,  his  skepticism  was  the 
consequence ;  and  introduced  early  to  the 
elegant  and  profligate  coteries  of  jNinon  de 
VSnclos,  and  to  the  half  political,  half  lite- 
rary soir6es  at  Sceaux,  he  found  even  there 
an  exciting  stimulus.  His  earlier  worl^ 
were  neither  remarkable  for  boldness  nor 
originality,  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
**  it  was  not  until  success  revealed  to  him 
the  extent  of  his  own  powers  that  he  became 
reckless  and  free."  Voltaire  accomplished 
great  ends,  but  he  was  an  instrument  obe- 
dient to  the  power  of  a  progress  which 
moved,  and  moves  for  ever.  He  was  not 
always  stimulated  by  pure,  high  and  noble 
aspirations,  but  often  by  an  innate  destruc- 
tiveness  and  the  passion  of  success.  Our 
author  most  happily  designates  the  manner 
of  Voltaire  as  consisting  in  an  artful  intermix- 
ture of  the  conventional  dignity  and  real 
absurdity  of  what  he  is  exposing,  the  tone 
being  as  grave  as  the  dignity  soems  to  re- 
quire, and  the  absurdity  coming  out  as  if 
unintentionally. 

It  was  in  a  paper  entitled  the  "JVeiM," 
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meuced  his  theatrical  criticisms,  upon  the 
perfectly  novel  ground  of  independence.  He 
refused  to  know  actors  and  to  accept  tickets. 
The  first  feat  which  he  performed,  and  which 
he  now  regrets,  was  the  annihilation  of  the 
admired  Master  Betty.  Kemble,  a  Colossus  in 
comparison,  it  was  harder  to  overtlirow, 
though  repeated  attacks  were  made  upon  his 
"  majestic  drjmess  and  deliberate  notnings.*' 
It  was  not  until  the  rising  of  a  far  greater 
genius,  who  could  by 

"  One  touch  of  nature  make  tht  whole  world  kin,** 

that  Kemblo  lost  ground,  and  "faded  be- 
fore Eean  like  a  tragedy  ghost"  Of  hfe 
criticisms  at  that  time,  of  the  living  drama- 
tists, Morton,  Colman,  Reynolds,  etc.,  Hunt 
speaks  now  with  a  graceftil  candor,  and  ac- 
knowledges his  mistake  in  condemning  as 
the  fault  of  the  writers  what  was  rather  that 
of  the  age — its  dearth  of  dramatic  character ; 
and  allows  that  without  being  excellent, 
there  was  more  talent  in  their  productions 
than  he  supposed. 

The  gay  and  confident  spirit  of  the  young 
critic  received  a  sudden  check  from  ill-health, 
which  was  increased  to  a  long-continued 
state  of  nervous  debility  by  super-abstinence, 
false  regimen,  and  other  mistaken  methods 
of  cure.  Restored  finally  by  exercise  tend- 
ing to  enliven  the  blood,  and  amusements 
serving  to  raise  the  animal  spirits,  he  fell 
in  love,  for  the  hundredth  time,  and  married. 
The  poet's  heart,  like  that  of  his  mother 
befoKe  him,  was  subdued  by  the  fascination 
of  elegant  reading;  and  Mrs.  Hunt  still 
maintains  her  conquest  by  reciting  her  hus- 
band's verses,  as  he  gaily  acknowledges, 
"  better  than  ever." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  and  about  three  years  before  the  Regen- 
cy, Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother  John  com- 
menced the  Examiner^  in  which  were  emu- 
lated the  wit  and  fine  writing  of  Addison  and 
Steele.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his 
theatrical  criticism,  he  *'  set  up  for  an  oracle 
in  politics,"  with  what  he  now  conceives  to 
have  been  assumption  and  a  spirit  of  con- 
ceited foppery,  which  must  have  rendered 
him  ridiculous  in  the  ey^  of  the  discerning. 
Yet  we  believe  it  to  be  true  that  he  was 
never,  at  that,  or  any  other  time,  other  than 
"  an  honest  man" ;  and  that  he  set  out  with 
and  continued  to  possess  as  good  an  amount 
of  editorial  qualification,  not  only  as  most 
writpTS  "  no  nWler."  but  ns  mnnv  ntnuk  older. 
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How  many  editors  can  as  honestly  say,  "  1 1 
am  fairly  grounded  in  the  history  of  my 
country, — 1  have  carefully  read  her  laws, — 
I  am  proprietor  of  my  journal,  and  I  have 
no  mercenary  views  whatever  "  ? 

Hunt,  to  keep  clear  of  "  patronage,"  and 
in  that  spirit  of  martyrdom  which  had  been 
singularly  inculcated  from  his  cradle,  denied 
himself  now  all  poUtical,  as  he  had  before 
done  all  theatrical  acquaintances,  and  was 
fully  prepared  to  endure  all  the  evil  ix>nse- 
quences  that  fell  upon  him. 

Reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion 
in  general,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  t^te,  were 
the  alleged  objects  of  the  Examiner.  Its 
politics  were  raiher  general  sentiments  than 
particular  reflections.  Hunt,  himself,  gave 
his  best  hours  and  his  warmest  feelings  all 
the  time  to  poetry,  and  then,  at  the  last 
moment,  made  a  rush  at  his  editorial  duties 
and  sat  up  kte  at  night  to  complete  them. 
£[b  miscellaneous  criticisms  did  good  service, 
and  created  a  more  general  appreciation  of 
pure  and  valuable  literature. 

At  the  house  of  Mr.  Hill,  proprietor  of 
the  Monthly  Mirror^  Hunt  fell  in  with  a  set 
of  merry  acquaintances,  of  whom  he  gives 
such  fine  graphic  sketches  that  we  are  sorry 
to  refer  our  readers  to  his  own  volume  rath- 
er than  to  repeat  them  here.  These  gentle- 
men were  the  wit,  Dubois,  with  his  infinite 
quips  and  cranks ;  Theodore  Hook,  the 
"  merry  jongleur,"  the  extemporizer  of  verse 
and  music,  and  Campbell,  who  in  the  rap- 
turous excitement  of  hearing  himself  paro- 
died, dashed  his  wig  at  him,  exclaiming,  "You 
dog !  ni  throw  mjr  laurels  at  you ;"  Math- 
ews, whose  imitations  in  private  were  still 
more  admirable  than  on  the  stage ;  and  the 
two  Smiths, — James^  of  whoso  prose  and 
verse  our  author  observes  that  they  were  too 
full  of  the  ri^cule  of  city  pretension,  and 
adds  the  truly  Johnsonian  remark^  that  "  to 
be  superior  to  anything  it  should  not  al- 
ways be  running  in  one's  head ;"  and  Horace^ 
who  in  the  verse  of  Shelley  was  said  to 
combine 

**  Wit  and  sense, 
V5rtae  and  h^iraan  knowledge,  all  that  might 
Make  thU  dull  world  a  business  of  deliglit" 

At  tlio  taUe  of  Hunter,  the  bookseller, 
asseraibled  another  set — ^FUseli,  Bonnycastlc, 
Kinmurdf  anbd  Crodwin.  **  Fusdi,"  Hunt  says, 
^wiiB  an  iDgeniou»  caricaturiet  of  ABchael 
Auicelo^  making  srreat  displays  of  mental 


energy,  and  being  ostentatious  with  his 
Hmbs  and  muscles,  in  proportion  as  ho  could 
not  draw  them.  He  endeavored  to  bring 
Michael  Angelo's  apostles  and  prophets, 
with  their  superhuman  ponderousness  of  in- 
tention, into  the  common  places  of  life.  A 
student  reading  in  a  garden  is  all  over  in- 
tensity of  muscle."  Of  Bonnycastle,  FuseU's 
&iend,  we  are  told  that 

**  BonDjcastle.was  a  good  fellow;  he  was  a  tall, 
gauDt,  loug-headcd  man,  with  large  features  and 
spectacles,  and  a  deep  internal  voice,  with  a  twaQg 
of  rusticity  in  it ;  and  he  goggled  over  hb  plate 
like  a  horse.  I  often  tho\ight  that  a  bag  of  com 
would  have  hung  well  on  him.  His  laugh  was 
equine,  and  showed  his  teeth  upward  at  the  aides. 
Wordsworth,  who  notices  similar  mysterious  man' 
ifestations  on  the  part  of  donkeys,  would  have 
thought  it  ominous.  Bonnycastle  was  passionately 
fond  of  quoting  Shakspeare,  and  teUiog  stories; 
and  if  the  Edinburgh  Review  had  just  come  out, 
would  give  us  all  the  jokes  in  it  Perhaps  Bon- 
nycastle  thought  more  highly  of  his  talents  than 
the  amount  of  them  strictly  warranted ;  a  mistake 
to  wliich  scientific  men  appear  to  be  more  liable 
than  others,  the  universe  thev  work  in  being  so 
large,  and  their  universality  (in  Bacon's  sense  of 
the  word)  being  often  so  smaU.** 

As  a  pohtician,  Hunt  was  ardent  even  to 
fierceness,  but  never  ungenerous,  and  he  has 
outlived  most,  if  not  all  his  political  animos- 
ities. The  editors  of  iha^xamimr  wished 
to  see  "  the  reins  of  restriction  loosened  in  the 
hands  of  the  indi\idual,  before  the  growing 
strength  and  self-government  of  the  many. 
Mr.  Hunt  imagines  he  sees  this  in  the  pres- 
ent British  government ;  but  it  must  lie  re- 
membered that  he  has  retired  from  the  "  stir 
of  the  great  Babel,"  and  is  probably  better 
conversant  with  the  reminiscences  of  his  for- 
mer hterary  course,  than  with  the  pohtical 
movements  of  the  present  time,  as  nis  note 
in  regard  to  Lord  John  Russell  at  the  close 
of  the  second  volume  suflBciently  testifies. 
He  now  speaks  of  George  IH.  witJi  as  much 
independence  of  spirit  as  can  be  expected 
from  a  subject  and  admirer  of  his  grand- 
daughter Victoria,  and  moreover  toe  re- 
ceiver of  a  pension  at  her  royal  bounty. 
He  is  careful  to  suggest  that  the  descend- 
ants of  his  Majesty  are  proser\'ed  from  any 
Inheritance  of  obstinacy,  incompetency,  etc, 
by  "  the  infusion  of  colder  and  more  judi- 
cious blood  from  another  German  stock." 

Even  Uteraiy  criticasm  was  in  tliose  days 
dtjcply  colored  with  pohtics,  and  when  the 
Examinevy  after  outliving  a  seiies  of  formi- 
dable  persecutions,  had  been    establklied 
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about  three  years,  Mr.  John  Hunt  projected 
a  quarterly  magazine  of  literature  and  poli- 
tics called  the  HefiectoTy  of  which  his  broth- 
er became  editor,  and  was  aided  by  contri- 
butions from  Lamb,  Dyer,  Barnes,  Dr.  Aikin, 
and  others.  In  this  periodical  first  appeared 
the  "Feast  of  the  Poets,"  by  which  the 
author  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity  of 
almost  every  living  poet,  and  especially  Gif- 
ford,  of  whom  he  still  speaks  in  somewhat 
of  his  former  tone,  and  with  a  bitter  person- 
ality equalling  that  for  which  the  great  satirist 
has  himself  been  censured.  He  now  real- 
ized the  truth  of  Steele's  remark,  that  "the 
life  of  a  wit  is  a  warfare  upon  earth." 

At  an  annual  dinner  of  the  Irish  upon 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  decline  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  popularity  was  remarkably  evinced. 
His  broken  engagements  and  his  violated 
promises  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  claims 
caused  his  name,  which  used  to  be  hailed 
with  rapture  at  the  diimer  in  question,  to  be 
now  received  with  hisses.  Apologizing  for 
the  necessity,  in  self-defence,  of  repeating 
anything  against  the  Queen's  kindred,  and 
skilfully  suggesting  his  excuse  on  the  ground 
that  ike  very  feelings  which  would  cause 
him  to  oppose  one  sovereign  might  render 
him  the  mdre  devoted  subject  of  another, 
our  author  gives*  at  full  length  the  article 
containing  the  "  libej"  which  resulted  in  two 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  It  describes  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  others  present  at  the  cele- 
bration, after  which  it  goes  on  to  answer  an 
attack  from  the  Morning  Post,  and  to  re- 
mark severely  upon  some  complimentary 
verses  which  are  said, .  literally,  to  address 
tihe  Prince  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  *  You  are  the  Glory  of  the  people ' — •  You  are 
the  Protector  of  Ihe  art*' — *  You  are  the  Mctcenas 
of  the  a^e'—*  Wherever  you  appear  you  conquer 
all  heart ti^  wipe  away  teara,  excite  desire  andlove, 
and  win  beauty  toward  you* — *  You  breathe  elo- 
quence * — '  You  inspire  the  Graces ' — *  You  are  an 
Adonis  in  loveliness  I  *  *  Thus  gifted,*  it  proceeds 
in  English, 

<  Thus  fift<^  with  each  grace  of  mind, 

Bora  to  delisht  and  bless  mankind ; 

Wisdom,  "with  Pleasure  In  her  train, 

Great  Prinee  I  shall  signalize  thy  rrign  : 

To  Honor,  Virtue,  Truth  allied ; 

The  nation's  safeguard  and  its  pride; 

With  mooarchs  of  immortal  feme 

Shall  bright  renown  enroll  thy  name.* 

"What  person,**  says  the  Examiner,  "unac- 
quainted with  the  true  state  of  the  case,  would 
imagine,  in  reading  these  astounding  eulogies,  that 
this  *  Olory  of  the  people  *  was  the  subject  of  mil- 
lions of  shnun  an'l  rcnroaches  1  that  this  *  Protector 


of  the  arts*  had  named  a  wretched  foreigner 
his  historical  painter,  in  disparagement  or  in  ig'* 
norance  of  the  merits  of  his  own  coimtrymenl 
that  this  '  Mceeenas  of  tfie  age  *  patronized  not  a 
single  deserving  writer  I  that  tnis  *  Breather  of 
eloquence '  could  not  say  a  few  decent  extempore 
words— if  we  are  to  judge,  at  least,  from  what  he 
said  to  his  regiment  on  its  embarkation  for  Portu- 
gal !  that  this  *  Conqueror  Qf  hearts  *  was  the  dis- 
appointer  of  hopes  f  that  this  *  Exciter  of  desire  * 
[bravo !  Messieurs  of  the  Post  f] — this  *  Adonis  in 
loveliness  *  was  a  corpulent  man  of  fifty !  in  short, 
that  thk  delightful^  blissfd,  wise,  pleasurable, 
honorable,  virtuouA,  true,  and  immortal  Prince, 
was  a  violator  of  his  word,  a  libertine,  over  head 
and  ears  in  disgrace,  a  despiser  of  domestic  ties, 
the  companion  of  gamblers  and  demireps,  a  man 
who  has  just  closed  half  a  centur^r  without  one 
single  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  or 
the  respect  of  posterity  T' 

Mr.  Hunt  thinks  "  the  very  sincere  tone " 
of  this  libel  might  have  furnished  the 
Prince  with  a  ground  for  pardoning  it 
Had  the  Prince  pardoned  him  he  would 
have  overlooked  all  the  Prince's  faults.  He 
considers  himself  "  bound  now  to  pardon 
the  Prince  in  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances which  mould  the  character  of  every 
human  being ;"  and  doubts  whether  he  him- 
self was  warranted  in  his  own  person  to 
"  demand  more  virtues  fhjm  any  human 
being  than  nature  and  education  had  given." 

Everybody  gives  Leigh  Hunt  the  char- 
acter of  being  frank  and  simple-minded. 
The  above  is  certainly  naive  to  Uie  last  de- 
gree. Or,  is  it  not  Punch  in  a  new  dress, 
a  very  flimsy  disguise ;  and  do  we  not  see 
the  checkered  legs  of  Harlequin  Vanity 
strutting  below  the  over-sized  mask  of  a  long- 
visaged  candor  ? 

Although  Hunt's  Uberal  and  cosmopohto 
poHtics  were  unpopular,  they  produced,  t» 
some  extent,  the  effect  he  desired.  Fearless, 
partly  through  an  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
partly  through  a  most  complete  self-suffi- 
ciency, his  greatest  sin  was,  at  the  most,  an 
indecorous  warmth  of  expression,  and  the 
very  injustice  of  his  confinement  caused 
many  a  true  heart  to  "  leap  towards  him 
in  brotherly  sympathy." 

Tlie  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  re- 
ceived with  manly  courage.  "  My  brother 
and  I,"  he  says,  "  instinctively  pressed  each 
other's  arm.  It  was  a  heavy  blow;  but 
the  pressure  that  acknowledged  it  encouraged 
the  resolution  to  bear  it ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  either  of  us  exchanged  a  irord 
afterward  upon  the  subject" 
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The  dreaiy  horrors  of  the  prison  were' 
angmented  at  the  outset  by  the  insolence  of 
the  jailor,  who  became,  after  a  while,  more 
civil  through  the  mysterious  influence  of  a 
Greek  Pindar  which  he  saw  among  his 
piisoner's  books,  the  unmtelligible  character 
of  which  gave  him  a  notion  of  something 
superior  even  to  himself.  Many  of  the 
evils  of  the  prison-life  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  obviated,  or  at  least  ameliorated,  by 
Hunt^s  own  cheerful  and  enduring  spirit 

"  To  regions  of  his  own  hia  genius  true 
Took  happy  fligbta." 

And  when,  after  some  months,  ill  health 
occasioned  his  being  removed  to  a  part  of 
the  jail  called  the  Infirmary,  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  occupy  two  rooms  which  had 
never  been  used.  These  he  adorned  ac- 
cording to  his  own  fenciful  and  elegant 
taste,  and  converted  a  little  yard,  which 
belonged  to  them,  into  a  garden.  His  wife 
and  diildren  being  permitted  to  remain 
with  him,  he  affected  to  feel  at  liberty,  and 
would  draw  on  his  gloves,  and  put  his  book 
under  bis  arm  as  he  stepped  out  into  his 
bounded  pleasure-ground  of  a  morning,  re- 
questing his  wife  not  to  wait  dinner  tf  he 
should  be  late;  thus  by  the  liveliness  of 
imagination,  and  the  beautiful  adaptation 
of  the  will  to  the  circumstance,  cheating 
his  hard  fate  of  its  wretchedness,  convert- 
ing ugliness  into  beauty,  misfortune  into 
playfulness,  and  enjoying  what,  in  allusion 
to  another,  he  calls  **  the  poet's  privilege  of 
surmounting  sorrow  with  joy." 

Freedom  came  at  last,  but  brought  not, 
at  least  immediately,  the  relief  of  mind 
which  was  to  be  expected.  "  Partly  from  ill 
health,"  says  our  author,  "  and  partly  from 
habit,  the  day  of  my  liberation  brought  a 
good  deal  of  pain." 

**  Ad  illness  of  a  long  standing,  which  required 
very  different  treatment,  had^  t^s  time  beenbumt 
b  upon  me  by  the  iron  that  enters  into  the  soul  of 
the  captive,  wrap  it  in  flowers  as  he  may ;  and 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  after  stopping  a  little 
at  the  house  of  my  friend  Alsager,  1  nad  not  the 
courage  to  continue  looking  at  the  shoals  of  people 
passing  to  and  fro,  as  the  coach  drove  up  the 
Strana  The  whole  business  of  life  seemed  a 
hideous  impertinence.  The  first  pleasant  sensa- 
tioo  I  experienced  was  when  the  coach  turned 
into  the  New  Road,  and  I  beheld  the  old  hills  of 
my  affectioo  standing  wb^e  they  used  to  do,  and 
breathing  mt  a  welcome." 

The  **  Story  of  Rfmim,"  expanded  from  a 
short  passage  in  Dante's  '^  Inferno,"  was 


commenced  in  prison,  and  published  in 
1816.  It  is  a  poem  full  of  exquisite  de- 
scription, and  scenery  so  perfectly  Italian, 
it  seems  to  glow  as  if  warmed  beneath 
Italian  skies.  Like  the  rest  of  his  poeUy 
it  degenerates  often  into  the  fantastic  and 
trifling,  but  rises  again  to  tbe  direct  and 
forcible.  The  author  regrets,  and  we  think 
with  reason,  the  new  casting  of  this  beauti- 
ful poem,  which  lost,  by  the  alterations, 
much  of  its  pathos  and  fidelity  to  nature. 
It  was  grossly  censured  by  Southey  and 
others,  more  in  the  spirit  of  party  and  poli- 
tics than  in  just  literary  discrimination. 

The  Examiner  continued,  with  its  former 
fearlessness, 

**  Showing  truth  to  flattered  state," 

and  treating  the  Prince  Regent  with  any- 
thing but  solemnity.  It  finally  declined  under 
the  ascendency  of  the  Tories  and  the  desertion 
of  Reform  by  the  Whigs.  Its  fiailure  was 
OH-ing  also,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Hunt's 
ignorance  of  the .  business  part  of  the  pub- 
lication, lie  deeply  regrets  now  those  habits 
and  accidents  of  education  which  led  him  to 
take  books  for  the  only  ends  of  life.  Hunt  was 
among  the  most  prominent  of  what,  in  ridicule, 
was  designated  the  "cockney  school,"  so 
called  from  some  of  the  leaders  being  Lon- 
doners, and  engaged  in  the  public  press. 
"Their  peculiarities,"  writes  Mr.  Milnes, 
"  were  a  lavish  importance  given  to  things 
trivial  and  common.  They  drew  their  in- 
spiration from  books  and  from  themselves, 
and  gave,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  old 
poets,  a  pre-eminence  to  individual  peculi- 
arities which  was  ridiculous  transferred  from 
them  to  the  habits  and  circumstances  of 
our  time."     Himt  says  : — 

*  **  Tlie  jests  about  Londoners  and  cockneys  did 
not  affect  me  in  the  least,  as  far  as  my  faith  was 
concerned.  They  niight  as  well  have  said  that 
Hampstead  was  not  beautiful,  or  Richmond  lovely ; 
or  that  Chaucer  and  Milton  were  cockneys  when 
they  went  out  of  London  to  lie  on  the  grass  and 
look  at  the  daisies.  The  cockney  school  of  poetry 
is  the  most  illustrious  in  England;  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  Pope  and  Gray,  who  were  both  verita- 
ble cockneys,  *bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
Bell,'  Milton  was  so  too ;  and  Chaucer  and  Spenser 
were  both  natives  of  the  city.  Of  the  four  greatest 
English  poets,  Shakspeare  only  was  not  a  Lon- 
doner." 

The  reviewers  in  Blackwood  and  the 
Quarterly  were  destitute  of  poetic  percep- 
tion, and  directed  an  unrefined  and  un- 
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scrupulous  satire  against  the  poets  of  the 
cockney  school  as  political  opponents. 
Leigh  Hunt  was  admired  by  many,  and 
ridiculed  by  others  as  the  master  of  this 
school  of  poets,  when,  in  truth,  he  was  only 
their  encourager  and  sympathizer.  Hunt 
had  a  visit  of  thanks  from  Mr.  Wordsworth 
for  advocating  the  cause  of  his  genius. 
Keats,  in  a  latter  to  Mr.  Bailey,  wrote : — 

"  There  has  been  a  flaming  attack  upon  Hunt 
in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  I  never  reaa  anything 
80  virulent, — accusing  him  of  the  greatest  crimes, 
depreciating  his  wife,  his  poetry,  his  habits,  his 
company,  his  conversation.  *  These  d^ppics  are 
to  come  out  in  numbers,  called  'The  Cockney 
School  of  Poetry.'  Th6re  has  been  but  one  num- 
ber published — that  on  Hunt  ♦  *  *  I  have 
no  doubt  the  second  number  was  intended  for  me, 
but  have  hopes  of  \U  non-appearance  from  the 
following  advertisement  in  last  Sunday's  Exami- 
ner : — *  To  Z. — The  writer  of  the  article  signed  Z, 
in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for  October, 
1817,  is  uivitcd  to  send  his  address  to  the  printer 
of  the  Examiner,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  ex- 
ecuted on  the  proper  person.' " 

Of  Keata,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Lamb,  Mr.  Hunt  gives  some 
fifty  pages  of  very  dehghtful  reminiscences. 

WoiSsworth,  in  his  younger  days,  must 
have  been  too  solemn,  uncompromising  and 
dignified  in  his  manners  to  tally  with  the 
easier  grace  of  Hunt.  The  following,  in 
allusion  to  the  visit  before  mentioned,  sufii- 
ciently  illustrates  their  difference  : — 

"  Under  the  study  in  which  my  visitor  and  I 
were  sitting  was  an  archway,  leading  to  a  nursery- 
ground  ;  a  cart  happened  to  go  through  it  while  I 
was  inquiring  whether  he  would  take  an  v  refresh- 
ment ;  and  he  uttered  in  so  lofty  a  voice,  the  words, 
*  Anything  which  is  goiuff  forward,'  that  I  felt  in- 
clined to  ask  him  whether  he  would  take  a  piece 
of  the  cart  Lamb  would  certainly  have  done 
it  But  this  was  a  levity  which  would  neither 
h%ve  been  so  proper  on  my  part,  after  so  short 
an  acquaintaupe,  nor  very  intelligible  perhaps,  in 
any  senso  of  the  word,  to  the  serious  poet  There 
arc  good-humored  warrants  for  smiling,  which  lie 
deeper  even  than  Mr.  Wordsworth's  thoughts  for 
tears." 

Thirty  years  afterward,  when  they  met 
again,*  the  manner  of  the  great  poet  appeared 
greatly  improved,  "  quite  natural  and  noble, 
with  a  cheerful  air  of  animal  as  well  as 
spiritual  confidence." 

Hunt's  bosom  fnend  was  Shelley.  After 
his  second  marriage  he  resided  at  Great 
Marlow,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  Hunt, 
i.toa  ft  vifli^  and  de- 


scribes him  in  his  study,  which  was  adorned 
with  casts  of  the  Apollo  and  Venus, — stroll- 
ing in  his  garden  and  about  the  country, — 
or  sailing  in  a  boat,  which  was  his  favorite 
diversion.  "  Floweri,"  he  says,  "  or  a  happy 
face,  or  the  hearing  a  congenial  remark, 
would  make  his  eyes  sparkle  with  delight; 
while  he  would  droop  into  an  aspect  of  de- 
jection when  he  saw  the  miserable-looking 
children  of  the  lace-making  village,  or  thought 
of  his  own  children  of  whom  lie  had  been 
deprived  by  Chancery." 

**  As  to  bis  children,  the  reader  perhaps  Is  not 
aware,  that  in  this  country  of  England,  so  justly 
called  free  on  many  accounts,  and  so  proud  of  its 
*  Englishman's  casUe,' — of  the  house,  which  noth- 
ing can  violate,  a  man's  offspring  can  be  taken 
from  him  to-morrow,  who  holds  a  different  opinion 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  faith  and  morals. 
Hume's,  if  he  had  any,  might  have  been  taken. 
Gibbon's  might  have  been  taken.  The  virtuous 
Condorcet^  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman  and  a 
father,  would  have  stood  no  chance. 

**  Plato,  for  his  Jiepublie,  would  have  stood  as 
little ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  might  have 
been  torn  from  the  arms  of  her  adopteid  father 
Montaigne,  convicted  beyond  redemption  of  see- 
ing farther  than  the  wallfl  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. That  such  thines  are  not  done  often,  I  be- 
lieve ;  that  they  may  be  done  oftener  than  people 
suspect,  I  beUeve  also;  for  they  are  transacted 
with  closed  doors,  and  the  details  are  forbidden  to 
transpire." 

Shelley's  "  princeliness"  of  generosity,  his 
benevolence  and  sensibility,  were  accom- 
panied by  a  playfulness  and  love  of  froHc 
"  It  was  a  moot  point  when  he  entered  vour 
room  whether  he  would  begin  with  some 
half-pleasant,  half-pensive  joke,  or  quote 
something  Greek,  or  ask  some  question 
about  public  afiairs."  He  and  Hunt  once, 
riding  in  a  stage-coach  where  their  only 
companion  was  a  very  silent,  "  grim  "  look- 
ing old  lady,  "  Shelley  startled  her  into  a 
look  of  most  ludicrous  astonishment,"  by 
suddenly  addressing  his  friend,  in  hb  enthu- 
siastic tone  of  voice,  with  a  quotation  from 
Shakspeare:  "Hunt! 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  groand. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings  1*  ** 

"The  old  lady," says  Hunt, "looked  on  the 
coach  floor  as  if  expecting  to  see  us  take 
seats  accordingly." 

Hunt's  love  for  Keats  was  only  second 
to  that  which  he  cherished  for  Shelley.  The 
knowledge  reaching  him  after  Eeats's  death 
that  the  ppet  had  at  one  time  distrusted  his 
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fiiendship, — tliougli  lie  comforts  himself 
with  the  reflection  that "  it  was  sickness,  and 
soon  passed  away," — deeply  wounded  his 
sincere  and  affectionate  nature.  It  was  a 
suspicion  wholly  undeserved,  and  was  over- 
come before  Hunt  dreamed  of  its  existence. 
A  letter  which  Keats's  devoted  friend,  Mr. 
Severn,  received  from  Leigh  Hunt  a  few 
days   after  Keats's  death  at   Rome,  iUus- 

^'^ates  so  fiiUy  Himt's  warm  and  simple 
affection,  and  is  so  touchingly  delicate  and 
sympathizing,  that,  as  we  can  never  read  it 
ourselves  wiSiout  emotion,  we  are  induced 
to  transcribe  it  lor  those  who  may  not  have 

*  seen  it  in  Mr.  Milnes'  *^  Life  and  Letters  of 
KeatB.** 

«  Yale  of  HiEAiarH,  Hampstead, ) 
March  8th,  1821.  J 

"Dkab  Setbek:  You  have  condnded,  of  course, 
Chat  I  have  seat  no  letters  to  Rome,  because  I  was 
aware  of  the  effect  they  would  have  oo  Kcats's 
mind ;  and  this  is  the  mmcipal  cause,— for  besides 
what  I  have  beeo  told  of  ms  exnotions  about  let- 
ten  in  Italy,  I  remember  his  telliiig  me  on  one 
occanon,  that,  in  his  sick  moments,  he  never  wished 
to  receive  aiiother  letter,  or  ever  to  see  another 
face,  however  friendly.    Bat  still  I  should  have 
written  to  ycm  had  I  not  beeo  almost  at  death's 
door  myselt    You  will  imagine  how  ill  I  have 
been,  when  you  hear  that  I  have  just  begun 
writing  again  for  the  '  Examiner  *  and  '  Indicator,' 
after  an  interval  of  several  months,  during  which 
my  flesh  wasted  from  me  in  sickness  and  melan- 
dioly.    Judse  how  often  I  thought  of  Keats,  and 
with  what  feelings.    Mr.  Brown  tells  me  he  is 
comparatively  caEn  now,  or  rather  quite  so.    If 
he  can  bear  to  hear  of  us,  pray  tell  mm— but  he 
knows  it  already,  and  can  put  it  in  better  lan- 
guage than  any  man.    I  hear  he  does  not  like  to 
be  Udd  that  he  may  get  better ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  omsideri^  his  firm  persuasion  that 
be  shall  not  recover.    He  can  only  regard  it  as  a 
puerile  thing,  and  an  insinuatioQ  that  he  cannot 
b^  to  think  he  shall  die.    But  if  this  persuasion 
flhouki  happen  no  longer  to  be  so  strong  upon  him, 
or  if  he  can  now  put  up  with  such  attempts  to  con- 
sole him,  remind  him  of  what  I  have  said  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  that  I  still  (upon  mj  honor,  Sev- 
ern,) think  always,  that  1  have  seen  too  manj  in- 
stances of  recovery  from  apparently  desperate 
cases  of  consumption,  not  to  mdulge  in  hoi)c  to 
the  very  last.    If  he  cannot  bear  tms,  tell  him— 
tell  that  great  poet  and  noble-hearted  man — that 
We  shall  all  bear  his  memory  in  the  most  precious 
part  of  our  hearts,  and  that  the  world  shall  bow 
their  heads  to  it»  as  our  loves  da    Or  if  this  again 
will  trouble  his  spirit,  tell  him  we  shall  never  cease 
to  remember  and  love  him,  and,  that  the  most 
skeptical  of  us  has  fiaith  enough  in  the  high  things 
that  nature  puts  into  our  heads,  to  thinK  that  all 
who  are  of  one  accord  in  mind  and  heart  are  jour- 
neying to  one  and  the  same  place,  and  shall  unite 
pom^iow  or  other  again,  face  to  &ce,  mutually 
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conscious,  mutually  delighted.  Tell  him  he  is 
only  before  us  on  the  road,  as  he  was  in  every- 
thing else ;  or,  whether  you  tell  him  the  latter  or 
no,  teU  him  the  former,  and  add  that  we  shall 
never  forget  he  was  so,  and  that  we  are  coming 
i^er  him.  The  tears  are  again  in  my  eyes,  and  I 
must  not  afford  to  shed  them.  The  next  letter  I 
-write  shall  be  more  to  yourself^  and  a  little  more 
refreshing  to  your  spirits,  which  we  are  very  sen- 
sible must  have  been  very  greatly  taxed.  But 
whether  our  friend  dies  or  not,  it  will  not  be 
among  the  least  lofty  of  our  recollections  bv-and- 
by,  that  you  helped  to  smooth  the  sick  bed  of  so 
fineabemg. 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  Lkigh  Hunt.* 

Of  Charles  Lamb,  Mr.  Hunt  says,  there 
has  never  been  a  true  portrait  His  fece 
resembled  that  of  Bacon,  "  with  less  worldly 
vigor  and  more  sensibility."  The  small  size 
of  the  head  both  in  Shelley  and  Keats  has 
been  a  puzzle  to  phrenologists.  Hunt  could 
not  get  on  either  their  hats  or  Lord  Byron's. 
Lamb's  head,  on  the  contrary,  was  large  in 
proportion  to  his  body,  or  rather  to  his  limbs, 
which  were  fragile.  Though  a  man  of  strict 
veracity  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
Lamb  had  a  fondness  for  confounding  the 
borders  of  theoretical  truth  and  falsehood. 
He  said  to  a  person  who  valued  himself 
on  being  a  matter-of-fact  man,  that  he  val- 
ued himself  on  being  "  a  matter-of-he  man ;" 
and  at  another  time  he  said  that  "truth 
was  precious,  and  not  to  be  wasted  on  every- 
body." 

Hazlitt  compared  Coleridge's  genius  to  a 
spirit,  all  head  and  wings,  eternally  float- 
ing about  in  etherealities.  "  He  gave  me," 
says  Hunt,  "a  different  impression.  I  fan- 
cied him  a  good-natured  wizard,  very  fond 
of  earth,  and  conscious  of  reposing  with 
weight  enough  in  his  easy  chjur,  but  able 
to  conjure  his  etheralcties  about  him  in  the 
twinkfing  of  an  eye."  Hunt  refers  us  to 
his  ^^Imagination  and  Fancy'''*  for  a  critical 
summary  of  his  opinions  respecting  Cole- 
idge's  poetry,  of  winch  however  he  here 
says,  "  I  take  it  upon  the  whole  to  have 
been  the  finest  of  its  time ;"  and  agsdn,  "  Of 
all  '  the  muse's  mysteries,'  he  was  as  great 
a  high  priest  as  Spenser;  and  Spereer  him- 
self might  have  gone  to  Highgate  to  hear 
him  talk,  and  thank  him  for  his  'Ancient 
Mariner.' " 

Partly  through  the  urgeney  of  Shelley,  who 
had  been  some  time  abroad-,  partly  to  re- 
cruit his  own  health  and  his  wife's,  and 
chiefly  on  account  of  a  proposal  made  by 
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Lord  Byron  to  set  up  a  liberal  periodical 
publication  in  conjunction  with  him  (Byron) 
and  Shelley,  Hunt  went  with  his  fjunily  to 
Italy.  Moreover,  while  his  brother  John 
was  to  endeavoi*,  in  England,  to  reanimate 
the  Examiner^  Leigh  Hunt  was  to  use  simul- 
taneous exertion  in  Italy  to  secure  new  aid 
to  their  prospects  and  new  Mends  to  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

After  a  very  long  and  stormy  passage, 
enhvened  in  description  by  that  talismanic 
power  which  our  author  possesses  of  turn- 
ing everything  into  mirth,  poetiy,  or  instruc- 
tion, he  arrived  at  Leghorn,  where  he  met 
•  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Trelawney.  He  >T8ited 
the  former  at  his  country  residence  at  Monte 
Nero,  where  he  hved  with  Madame  Guio- 
cioli,  in  "  a  salmon-KJolored  house,"  which,  in 
a  hot  Italian  sun,  suggested  no  very  hopeful 
ideas  of  comfort  or  of  poetry.  Shelley 
hastened  from  his  villeggiatura  at  Lerid,  to 
meet  his  friend,  and  accompanied  him  to  iW, 
where  Hunt  was  to  take  up  his  residence. 
He  remained  a  day  or  two ;  and  after  spend- 
ing the  last  afternoon  delightftilly  together 
in  wandering  about  Pisa,  the  friends  separa- 
ted never  to  meet  again.  On  the  night  of 
the  same  day  Shelley  took  a  post-chaise  for 
Leghorn,  where  he  was,  next  day,  to  depart 
for  his  home,  with  his  friend  Capt  Williams, 
4)f  Lerici. 

**  I  entreated  him,"  says  Hunt,  "  if  the 
wieather  was  violent,  not  to  give  way  to  his 
daring  spirit  and  venture  to  sea.  He  prom- 
ised me  he  would  not,  and  it  seems  he  did 
set  oflf  later  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
done,  and  at,  apparently,  a  more  favorable 
moment.  I  never  saw  him  more."  The 
same  night  there  was  a  tremendous  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hunt  were  anxious,  but  hoped  their  ftiend 
might  either  not  have  left,  or  arrived  in 
safety  before  its  commencement  Trelawney 
came  to  Pisa  and  told  them  he  was  missing. 

**  A  dreadfdl  interval  tooik  place  of  more  than  a 
wedr,  during  which  every  inquiry  and  every  fond 
hope  were  ^diaustecL  At  the  end  of  that  period 
oar  vronX  fears  were  confirmed.  A  body  haa  been 
washed  on  shore,  near  the  town  of  V  ia  Reggio, 
which,  by  the  dress  and  statuie,  was  known  to  be 
our  friend's.  Keats'a  last  volume  also  (the  fja$nia^ 
Ac^)  was  found  open  in  the  jacket  pocket  He 
had  probably  been  reading  it,  when  surprised  by 
the  storm,  it  was  my  copy.  I  had  told  him  to 
keep  it  till  he  gave  it  to  me  again  with  his  own 
hanaa.  So  I  would  not  have  it  from  any  other. 
it  was  burned  with  his  remains.    The  body  of  hia 


friend  Mr.  Williams  was  found  near  a  tower,  four 
miles  distant  from  its  companion.  That  of  the 
other  third  party  in  the  boat,  Oharles  Vivian,  the 
seaman,  was  not  discovered  till  nearly  three  weeks 
afterward. 

**  The  remains  of  Shelley  and  Mr.  Williams  were 
burned,  after  the  good  ancient  fiishion,  and  gathered 
into  coffers.  Those  of  Mr.  Williams  were  subse- 
quently taken  to  England  Shelley's  were  interred 
at  Rome,  in  the  Protestant  burial-^und,  the  place 
which  he  had  so  touchingly  described  in  recording 
its  reception  of  Keats.  The  ceremony  of  the  burn- 
ing was  alike  beautiful  and  distressing.  Trelaw- 
ney, who  had  been  the  chief  person  concerned  in 
ascertaining  the  fate  of  his  friends,  completed  his 
kindness  bv  taking  the  most  active  part  on  this 
last  moumiul  occasion.  He  and  his  friend  Captain 
Shenley  were  first  upon  the  ground,  attended  by  * 
proper  assistants.  Lord  Bvron  and  myself  .arriv^ 
shortly  afterward  His  lordship  got  out  oif  his 
carriage,  but  wandered  away  from  the  spectacle, 
and  did  not  see  it  I  remained  inside  the  carriage, 
now  looking  on,  now  drawing  back  with  feeli^ 
that  were  not  to  be  witnessed 

♦*  None  of  the  mourners,  however,  reftised  them- 
selves the  little  comfort  of  supposing,  that  bvers 
of  books  and  antiquity,  like  sbelley  and  his  com- 
panion, Shelley  in  particular  with  hn  Greek  en- 
thusiasm, would  not  have  been  sorry  to  foresee 
this  part  of  their  fote.  The  mortal  part  of  him, 
too,  was  saved  from  corruption ;  not  the  least  ex- 
traordinary part  of  his  history.  Among  the  ma- 
terials for  burning,  as  many  of  the  gracefuller  and 
more  classical  articles  as  could  be  procured — ^frank- 
incense, wine,  dlic^were  not  forgotten;  and  to 
these  Keats's  volume  was  added  The  beauty  of 
the  flame  arising  from  the  funeral  pile  was  extra- 
ordinary. The  weather  was  beautinilly  fine.  The 
Mediterranean,  now  soft  and  lucid,  kissed  the  shore 
as  if  to  make  peace  with  it  The  yellow  sand  and 
blue  sky  were  intensely  contrasted  with  one  an- 
other; marble  mountains  touched  the  air  with 
coolness;  and  the  flame  of  the  fire  bore  away  to- 
ward heaven  in  vigorous  amplitude,  waving  and 
quivering  with  a  brightness  of  inconceivable 
beauty.  It  seemed  as  though  it  contained  the 
glassy  essence  of  vitality.  You  might  have  ex- 
pected a  seraphic  countenance  to  look  out  of  it, 
turning  once  more  before  it  departed,  to  thank  the 
friends  that  had  done  their  duty. 

**  Shelley,  when*  he  died,  was  in  his  thirtieth 
vear.  His  face  was  small,  but  well-shaped,  particu- 
larly the  mouth  and  chin,  the  turn  of  which  was 
very  sensitive  and  graceful  His  side-face  upon 
the  whole  was  deficient  in  strength,  and  his  fea- 
tures would  not  have  told  well  in  a  bust ;  but  when 
fronting  and  looking  at  you  attentively,  his  aspect 
had  a  certain  seraphical  character  that  would  have 
suited  a  portrait  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  the  an^el 
whom  Milton  describes  as  holding  a  reed  *  tipt 
with  fire.'  Nor  would  the  most  religious  mind,  had 
it  known  him,  have  objected  to  the  comparison*;  for, 
with  aU  his  skepticism,  ShelleVs  disposition  was 
truly  said  to  have  been  anything  but  irreligious. 
He  was  pious  toward  nature,  toward  his  friends, 
toward  the  whole  human  race,  toward  the  meanest 
insect  of  the  forest  He  did  himself  an  injustice 
wiUi  the  public,  in  using  the  popular  name  of  the 
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Supreme  Being  inconsiderately.  He  identified  it 
■olely  with  the  moet  vulgar  and  tyrannical  notions 
U  a  God  made  after  the  worst  human  fashion ; 
and  did  not  sufficiently  reflect^  that  it  was  often 
nwd  by  a  juster  devotion  to  express  a  sense  of  the 

rkt  MoTer  of  the  universe.  When  I  heard  of 
catastrophe  that  overtook  him,  it  seemed  as  if 
this  spirit,  n(^  sufficiently  constituted  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  to  obtain  their  sympathy,  yet  gifted  with 
a  double  portion  of  love  for  all  Uving  things,  had 
been  foond  dead  in  a  solitary  comer  of  the  earth, 
its  wioga  stifiGened,  its  warm  heart  cold ;  the  relics 
of  a  npisunderstood  nature,  slain  by  the  ungenial 
elements." 

Hunt's  {amily  occupied,  at  Pis^  a  part  of 
Lead  Byion's  residence  on  the  river  Arno. 
Here  Lord  Byron,  under  the  influence  of  his 
well-known  "  hippocrene,"  was  occupied  in 
writing  Don  Juan,  and  an  intimacy  com- 
menced between  the  two  poets,  which,  being 
founded  rather  in  expediency  than  congeni- 
ality, was  not  of  long  duration.     The  letters 
of  Byron,  which  our  author  considers  to  be 
an  appropriate  introduction  to  their  acquaint- 
ance, have  no  very  especial   interest,  and 
seem  to '  serve  better  the  purpose  of  "  filling 
up"  than  any  other.     Indeed,  the  whole  ac- 
count of  our  author's  intercourse  with  his 
noble  friend,  and  afterwards  "bitter  enemy," 
is  bet  less  attractive  than  other  portions  of 
the  book.    Though  Byron  set  a  high  value 
upon  Hunt's  honest  and  sincere  admiration, 
and  apparently  sympathized  with  his  Uberal 
views  and  objects,  yet  when  they  came  to 
see  each  other  more  intimately  it  is  well 
known  that  a  mutual  repugnance  arose,  and 
at  length  (lightly  as  Hunt  now  refers  to  it) 
flamed  up  almost  into  hatred.    Lord  Byron 
had  evidently  a  secret  dehght  in  the  vanity 
of  his   companion,  so  much  more  simple 
and  displayful  than  his  own.     Hunt  says: 
"  Lord  Byron  hked  to  imitate  Johnson,  and 
say,  *  Why,  sir,'  in  a  high,  mouthing  way, 
rising  and  looking  about  him."     He  does 
not  i>erceive  that  his  Lordship,  while  jocu- 
larly assuming  the  Johmon^  was,  in  reality, 
playing  oflf  the  conceit  and  toadyism  of  his 
(Hunt's)  uncon&cious  BosweU, 

In  the  fall  Hunt  removed  his  family  to 
Genoa,  where  Mrs.  Shelley  had  preceded 
them,  and  found  houses  both  for  Lord 
Byron's  family  and  his,  at  Albaro,  a  neigh- 
boring village.  Hunt's  family  and  Mrs. 
Shelley  occupied  the  Casa  Negroto.  Lord 
BjTTon  lived  near  them  in  the  Casa  Saluzzi. 
Efere  they  received  the  first  number  of  their 
new  Quarterly,  The  Liberal,  accompanied 


by  hopes  and  fears,  the  latter  of  which  were 
too  soon  reidized.  Lord  Byron's  highly 
raised  expectations  being  in  some  measure 
disappointed,  his  interest  cooled  off",  and 
after  four  numbers  The  Liberal  was  no  more. 
These,  however,  dontained  the  "  Vision  of 
Judgment,"  some  vigorous  essays  of  HazUtt 
and  Shelley's  beautiful  translation  of  the 
**  May-day  Night,"  from  Goethe.  Hunt  says 
that  he  himself  wrote  nearly  half  of  the 
whole  pubhcation,  but  not,  he  thinks,  in  his 
best  manner. 

Of  Genoa, — "Genoa  the  superb," — of 
which  the  proverb  says,  "it  has  a  sea  with- 
out fish,  land  without  trees,  men  without 
faith,  and  women  without  modesty,"  our 
author  tells  better  things,  and  gives  a  new 
view  of  the  "  city  of  palaces,"  so  often  de- 
scribed by  travellers.  We  refer  our  readers 
to  the  description  of  its  aspect  as  seen  from 
the  sea ;  the  account  of  its  streets  and  pal- 
aces, its  men  and  women,  its  churches,  and  of 
a  religious  procession  which  he  witnessed 
there,  in  which  was  borne  a  wax-work  repre- 
sentation of  Saint  Antonio  kneeling  before 
the  Virgin,  reminding  him  strongly  of  the 
ancient  paganism.  "  The  son  of  Myrrha," 
he  says,  "could  not  look  more  lover-hke 
than  St.  Antonio,  nor  Venus  more  polite 
than  the  Virgin ;  and  the  flowers  stuck  all 
about  (the  fevorite  emblem  of  the  Cyprian 
youth)  completed  the  Ukeness  to  an  ancient 
festival  of  Adonis."    Of  the  climate  he  says : 

"  You  learn  for  the  first  time  in  this  climate,  what 
colors  really  are.  No  wonder  it  produces  painters. 
An  Enehah  artist  of  any  enthusiasm  might  shed 
tears  oi  vexation,  to  tmnk  of  the  dull  medium 
through  which,  blue  and  red  come  to  him  in  his 
own  atmosphere,  compared  with  this.  One  day 
we  saw  a  boat  pass  us,  whicli  instantly  reminded 
us  of  Titian,  and  accounted  for  him ;  and  yet  it 
contained  nothing  but  an  old  boatman  in  a  red 
cap,  and  some  women  with  him  in  other  colors, 
one  of  them  in  a  bright  yellow  petticoat  But  a 
red  cap  in  Italy  goes  by  you,  not  like  a  mere  cap, 
much  less  anything  vulgar  or  butcher-like,  but  like 
what  it  is,  an  intense  specimen  of  the  color  of  red 
It  is  like  a  scarlet  bud  in  the  blue  atmosphere. 
The  old  boatman,  with  his  brown  hue,  his  white 
shirt,  and  his  red  cap,  made  a  complete  pictiu-e  ; 
and  so  did  the  women  and  the  yellow  petticoat 
I  have  seen  pieces  of  orangc-colurcd  silk  hanging 
out  against  a  wall  at  a  dyer's,  which  gave  the  eye 
a  pleasure  truly  sensual.  Some  of  these  boatmen 
are  very  fine  mea  I  was  rowed  to  shore  one  day 
by  a  man  the  verv  image  of  Kemble.  He  had 
nothing  but  his  slurt  on,  and  it  was  really  grand 
to  see  the  mbted  power  and  gracefulnew  with 
which  all  his  limbs  came  into  play  as  he  |y-" 
the  oars,  ocoaaionally  turning  his  heroic  prcr' 
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give  a  elance  behind  him  at  other  boats.    Thoj 
geueraUy  row  standing,  and  pushing  from  them," 

From  Genoa  Hunt  removed  to  Florence. 
Ilaving  heard,  at  the  former  place,  nothing 
in  the  streets  but  the  talk  of  money,  he 
hailed  it  as  a  good  omen  that  in  Florence 
the  two  first  words  which  caught  his  ear 
were  Fiori  and  Donne — flowers  and  women. 
He  took  up  his  abode  at  the  neighboring 
villiige  of  Maiano,  on  the  slope  of  one  of 
the  Fiesolan  hills.  Here  he  was  surrounded 
by  classical  associations. 

"  Out  of  the  windows  of  one  side  of  our  house, 
we  saw  the  turret  of  the  Villa  Gherardi,  to  which, 
according  to  his  biographers,  his  'joyous  com- 
pany' resorted  in  the  first  instance.  A  house  be- 
longing to  the  Machiavelli  was  nearer,  a  Uttle  to 
the  le£ ;  and  farther  to  the  left,  among  the  blue 
hills,  was  the  white  village  of  Settignano,  where 
Michael  An^elo  was  bom.  The  house  is  still  in 
possession  of  the  family.  From  our  windows  on 
the  other  side  we  saw,  close  to  us,  the  Fiesole  of 
antiquity  and  of  Milton,  the  site  of  the  Boccaccio- 
house  before  mentioned  still  closer,  the  DecatnerorCs 
Valley  of  Ladies  at  our  feet ;  and  we  looked  over 
toward  the  quarter  of  the  Mugnone  and  of  a  house 
of  Dante,  and  in  the  distance  beheld  the  mountains 
of  Pistoia.  Lastly,  from  the  terrace  in  front,  Flor- 
ence lay  clear  ana  cathedralled  before  us,  with  the 
scene  of  ReJi*8  Bacchus  rising  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  the  Villa  of  Arcetri,  illustrious  for  Gali- 
leo. Hazlitt,  who  came  to  see  me  there,  (and  who 
afterward,  with  one  of  his  felicitous  images,  de- 
scribed the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  found  me,  by 
Biiying  that  I  was  *  moulting,')  beheld  the  scene 
around  us  with  the  admiration  natural  to  a  lover 
of  old  folios  and  great  names,  and  confessed,  in 
the  language  of  Burns,  that  it  was  a  sight  to  enrich 
the  eyes." 

Notwiihstanding  his  boast  of  the  power 
of  "  pitching  "  his  soul  "  from  Tuscany  into 
York  street,"  Hunt  began  to  long  for  the 
air  of  his  native  country.  He  not  only 
missed  London,  but  he  missed  his  native 
Englisli  oaks  and  elms ;  and  he  compares 
the  natural  features  of  the  two  countries, 
like  a  true  Englishman,  quite  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  own.  The  fortunes  of  the  JEx- 
aminer  and  its  editors  had  now  come  to  a 
crisis,  and  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  Eng- 
hmd.  Our  author  took  leave  of  Mai-iano 
with  a  dry  eye  ;  Boccaccio  and  the  Valley 
of  Ladies  notwitlistanding.  Before  takincr 
leave  of  Italy  altogether,  however,  he  lingers 
to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  insect  tribes 
peculiar  to  the  south  of  Europe.  We  quote 
his  description  of  the  fire-fly,  well  known  in 
our  own  country : — 


**  But  there  is  one  insect  which  is  equally  harmless 
and  beautiful.  It  succeeds  tlie  noisy  cicala  of  an 
evening ;  and  is  of  so  fairy-like  a  nature  and  lustre, 
that  it  would  be  almost  worth  comine  into  the 
south  to  look  at  it,  if  there  were  no  other  attrac- 
tion.  I  allude  to  the  fire-fly.  Imagine  thousands 
of  flashinfi^  diamonds  every  night  powdering  the 
CTOund,  the  trees,  and  the  air,  especially  in  the 
darkest  places,  and  in  the  corn-fields.  Tney  give 
at  once  a  delicacy  and  brilliance  to  Italian  dark- 
ness inooBceivable.  It  is  the  glow-worm,  winged, 
and  flying  in  crowds.  In  England  it  is  the  female 
alone  that  can  be  said  to  give  light ;  that  of  the 
male,  who  is  the  exclusive  possessor  of  the  wingsj 
is  hardly  perceptible.  '  Worm '  is  a  wrong  word, 
the  creature  Min^  a  real  insect  The  Tuscan 
name  is  lucoiola,  little-light  In  Genoa  they  call 
them  caee-belle,  (ciiiare-belle,)  clear  and  pretty. 
When  held  in  the  hand,  the  little  creature  is  diA* 
covered  to  be  a  dark-colored  beetle,  but  without 
ihe  hardness  or  sluggish  look  of  the  beetle  tribe. 
The  light  is  contained  in  the  under  part  of  the  ex- 
tremitv  of  the  abdomen,  exhibiting  a  dull,  golden- 
colored  partition  by  day,  and  flashing  occasionally 
by  daylight,  especially  when  the  haod  is  diaken. 
At  night  the  flashing  is  that  of  the  purest  and 
most  lucid  fire,  spangling  the  vineyards  and  olive- 
trees,  and  their  dark  avenues,  with  innumerable 
stars.  Its  use  is  not  knowa  In  England,  and  I 
believe  here,  the  supposition  is  that  it  is  a  signal 
of  love.  It  affords  no  perceptible  heat,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  phosphoric  In  a  dark  room,  a  single 
one  is  sufficient  to  flash  a  light  against  the  wait 
I  have  read  of  a  lady  in  3ie  West  Indies  who 
could  see  to  read  by  the  help  of  three  under  a 
glass,  as  long  as  they  chose  to  accommodate  her. 
During  our  abode  in  Genoa  a  few  of  them  were 
commonly  in  our  rooms  all  night,  going  about  like 
httle  sparkling  elves.  It  is  impossible  not  to  think 
of  something  spiritual  in  seeing  the  progress  of 
one  of  them  through  a  dark  room.  You  only 
know  it  by  the  flashing  of  its  lamp,  which  takes 
place  every  three  or  four  inches  apart,  sometimes 
oftener,  thus  marking  its  track  in  and  out  of  the 
apartment,  or  about  it  It  is  like  a  little  fairy 
taking  its  rounds.  These  .insects  remind  us  of  Ae 
lines  m  Herrick,  inviting  his  mistress  to  come  to 
him  at  night-time,  and  Siey  suit  them  still  better 
than  his  English  ones : — 

*  Their  light  the  glow-worms  lend  thee ; 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee; 
And  the  elves  alsoy 
Whose  Uttle  ^es  glow, 
^       Like  the  sparks  of  m*c,  wjfriend  thee.'  " 

The  trees  of  Italy  are  beautifully  and 
skilfully  touched  upon — the  cypress,  the 
olive,  and  particularly  the  chestnut : — 

**  The  chestnut  trees  are  very  beautiful ;  the 
spiky-looking  branches  of  leaves,  long,  and  of  a 
noble  green,  make  a  glorious  show  as  you  look  up 
against  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky.  Is  it  a  com- 
monplace to  say  that  the  castanets  used  in  dancing, 
evidently  orignated  in  the  nuts  of  this  tree,  cob- 
tagnette  f    They  are  made  in  general,  I  believe,  of 
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cockle-fihells,  or  ao  imitation  of  them ;  bot  the 
name  renders  their  vegetable  descent  unequivo- 
cal It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  simple  origin  of 
pleasant  things.  Some  loving  peasants,  time  im- 
memorial, Ml  dancing  under  the  trees :  they  pick 
op  the  nuts,  rattle  them  in  their  hands ;  ana  be- 
hold (as  Uie  Frenchman  says)  the  buth  of  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  fandanga" 

Settled  once  again  at  his  beloved  Hamp- 
stead,  oun  poet  found  amid  English  scenery 
his  *^  old  friend  Pastoral,  still  more  pastoral." 
He  now  strolled  about  the  meadows,  with  a 
"Pamaso,"  or  a  Spenser  under  his  arm,  and 
wondered  that  he  met  nobody  who  seemed 
to  love  the  fields  as*  he  did.  Toryism  was  at 
this  time  in  the  ascendant,  and  Hunt's  lite- 
rary productions  were  not  popular.  It  was 
not  until  the  rise  of  Louis  Jrhilippe  and  the 
decline  of  Toryism,  that  the  signature  of  the 
quondam  editor  of  the  Examiner  was  greeted 
with  its  former  &vor.  **  It  is  not  we  best 
trait,"  he  says, "  in  the  character  of  the  pub- 
lio,  that  they  incline  to  believe  whatever  is 
Hid  of  a  man  by  the  prosperous.  I  have 
niice  been  lauded  to  the  skies  for  productions 
which  at  that  period  fell  dead  from  the 
press." 

We  will  not  go  with  Mr.  Hunt  into  the 
critical  analyns  of  his  own  poetical  produc- 
tions,  though  many  of  his  remarks  thereon 
are  as  racy  as  the  poems  themselves.  This 
method  of  commenUn^  upon  one's  own  pro- 
ducticms  is  not  altogether  unauthorized.  Mr. 
Hunt  gives  for  it  the  example  of  the  old 
Italian  poets,  with  Dante  at  their  head.  He 
regrets  that  Shakspeare  had  not  been  his 
own  commentator,  and  Spenser  given  clud- 
datioDS  respecting  his  Platonic  mysticisms 
on  tiie  nature  of  man.  He  would  have  en- 
joyed **  a  divine  gossip  with  him  about  his 
woods,  and  his  solitudes,  and  his  nymphs, 
his  oceans,  and  his  heaven." 

Our  author  enlarges  also  upon  his  numer- 
ous prose  works,  and  the  publications  for 
which  he  wrote  as  editor  and  as  contributor. 


These  were,  besides  those  aheady  mentioned, 
the  Tattler,  a  daily  paper  of  four  folio  pa- 
ges, which  .  he  wrote  entirely ;  the  True 
Sun,  to  which  he  contributed,  as  also  to  the 
Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Reviet^s  ;  the 
Monthly  Repository,  a  Unitarian  magazine ; 
the  London  Journal,  and  the  Seer,  which 
now  stands  as  a  companion  to  the  Indicator, 
His  dramatic  productions  were,  The  Legend 
of  Florence,  The  Secret  Marriage,  Lover's 
Amazements,  The  Louhle,  and  Look  to 
your  Morals, — all  of  which  were  failures. 
In  addition  to  these  and  his  volumes  of  es- 
says, poems,  Ac,  "  I  have  written,"  he  says, 
^'  one  more  book,  small,  and  still  in  manu- 
script, which  I  can  take  no  pride  in,  which 
I  desire  to  take  no  pride  in,  and  yet  which 
I  hold  dearer  than  all  the  rest."  This  vol- 
ume, it  appears,  is  upon  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, and  has  appended  to  it  his  "  Chris- 
tianiem,  or  Belief  and  Unbelief  Reconciled ^^ 
and  is  promised  to  be  shortly  published. 

We  cannot  better  take  leave  of  our  old 
friend  than  by  quoting  a  few  characteristic 
words  of  his  own,  descriptive  of  his  present 
life:— 

**  With  the  occasional  growth  of  this  book,  with 
the  production  of  others  from  necessity,  with  the 
solace  of  verse,  and  with  my  usual  experience  of 
sorrows  and  enjoyments,  of  sanguine  hopes  and 
bitter  disappointmenta,  of  bad  health  and  almost 
unconqueraole  spirits,  (for  though  my  old  hypo- 
chondria never  returns,  1  sometimes  undergo  pangs 
of  unspeakable  will  and  longing,  on  matters  which 
elude  my  grasp,)  I  have  now  passed,  in  one  seques- 
tered tenor  of  life,  almost  the  whole  lapse  of 
years  since  I  lost  my  (nend  in  Italy.  The  same 
unvaried  day  sees  me  reading  or  writing,  ailing, 
jesting,  reflecting^,  rarely  stirring  from  home  but  to 
walk,  interested  in  public  events,  in  the  progress  of 
society, in  the  'New  Reformation,'  (most  (keply,) 
in  things  ffreat  and  small,  in  a  print,  in  a  plaster- 
cast,  in  a  nand-organ,  in  the  stars,  in  the  scene  to 
which  the  sun  is  hastening,  in  the  flower  on  my 
table,  in  the  fly  on  my  paper  while  I  write.  (He 
crosses  words,  of  which  he  knows  nothing ;  and 
perhaps  we  all  do  as  much  every  moment,  over 
divinest  meanings.)" 
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THE    DECENNIAD. 

PABT  I. 

YOITTH. 

0  FBiSND,  absent  in  form  and  soul,  from  me ! 

Once  dear,  by  cruel  madness  long  estranged  I 
Again  I  stand,  and  seem  to  talk  with  thee, 

By  this  &ir  stream,  that  hath  in  nothing  dianged. 
But  now,  as  ever,  with  mild  murmur  flows 
On  to  her  soleion  lake  and  deep  repose. 

The  tenth  year  mingles  with  eternity^ 
Since  we  together,  from  the  windy  crest 

Of  yon  dark  mountain,  saw  the  victory . 

And  chase  of  evening  clouds,  when  on  the  west 

They  moved  their  misty  ranks,  in  dim  array. 

Ensanguined  by  th6  Parthian  shafts  of  day. 

We  fiaw,  still  glorious  in  his  &11,  the  sun 

Touch  the  red  mountain  with  his  bummg  shield ; 

And  when  the  silver  planet  had  begun 
Her  triumph  sweet  above  the  azure  field, 

We  turned,  and  by  a  mountain  torrent  led. 

Went  unseen  through  dim  bowers  along  its  bed. 


The  leafy  boscmi  <^  a  mountain,  crowned 

With  rock-grown  cedars,  where  the  secret  riUs 
Creep  through  i&Wn  leaves  and  under  hollow  ground^ 

Inward  and  downward :  a  dead  shadow  stiUs 
Th'  abyss ;  and  there  the  waters  gathered  are, 
Unwitnessed,  save  by  some  high-climbing  star. 

Down  through  the  gorge  we  took  our  silent  way, 
While  each  for  each  th'  opposing  foliage  turned^ 

Till  burst  upon  us  the  far-sluning  day, 
That  now  on  all  the  vast  horizon  burned 

Her  final  fires,  and  in  the  failing  east 

The  golden  honors  of  the  day  decreased. 

Lo !  where  the  mountain  slides  into  the  plmn^ 

Covered  with  cedars  and  close-woven  vinea^ 
The  cliff-bom  waters,  welling  forUi  again, 

Flow  in  a  crystal  torrent  that  aye  shines  r^r^r^n]t> 

With  aU  the  vanring  colors  of  the  sky,  digitized  by  V^OOg  IL 

Broken  and  brie^  a  brilliant  phantasy. 
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Quick  at  the  fount  the  living  waters  play, 

Then  laughing  down  the  verdurous  grade  they  run, 

Like  troops  of  children,  of  a  hoUday, 

On  a  grassed  playground,  sloping  to  the  sun ; 

The  roguish  ripples,  dancing  with  delight, 

Twinkle  and  glow  lik^  diamonds  in  the  light 

Then  gentlier  flow  they'amon^  isles  of  ^ra^ 

And  promontories  green,  tm  calm  and  wide 
They  move  reluctant,  swaying  as  they  pass 

The  anchored  lilies,  that  companioned  ride 
With  fleets  of  floating  foliage  broad  and  green, 
And  cups  of  flowery  gold  that  glow  between. 

The  ficjihe-ripe  meaddws  greenly  stretched  a&r, 
Where  the  long  waters  wound,  obscurely  shining ; 

The  wakeniog  airs  kept  up  a  breezy  war 

With  grass  and  trees  their  sudden  fli^rhts  confining ; 

The  broad  hills  billowed  in  the  windy  (£ase 

Down  their  green  sides,  from  brow  to  gloomy  base. 

Soft  came  the  airs,  with  leafy  murmurs  sweet, 

And  sensuous  trill  of  insects  in  the  grass ; 
Mild  whispers,  heard  when  day  and  darkness  meet, 

That  move  an  inborn  music  as  they  pass, 
Tuned  by  the  wheel-strokes  of  a  distant  mill, 
Now  plashing  loud,  and  now  a  mpment  still 

Gradual,  o^er  all,  the  mountain  sent  his  shade^— 
Though  yet,  from  western  clouds,  a  ruddy  beam 

Glowed  on  the  waters,  plavfully  delayed 
By  fallow  ripples  on  tn*  impatient  stream, 

That  would  not  let  the  troubled  splendor  lie 

In  the  deep  hollow  of  the  nether  sky. 

Still  at  each  windy  hill  it  sought  its  rest 

In  the  cahn  bosom  of  the  blue  profound, — 
Like  Faith's  clear  vision  in  a  peaceful  breast, — 

Then  broke  in  passion ;  when  with  hasty  sound 
The  wind  awoke,  and  stirred  the  leaves,  and  flew, 
Trailing  his  skirt  along  the  trembling  blue. 

The  (qi  wheel  ceased,  the  swelling  sluices  roared. 

The  mill-bell  tinkled  in  the  twilight  air ; 
Sweet  sounds  that  o'er  the  dewy  landscape  poured 

Remission  blest  of  industry  and  care ; 
Vespers  of  labor,  when  with  merriment 
The  sons  of  toil  all  smiling  homeward  went 

Their  children  meet  them  half  the 

And  hand  in  hand  the  sons  and  folhers 
The  hap{^  mothers*  chide  tbeir  long  delay,  ^  I 

While  on  the  grassy  lane  they,  hngering,  tall^:vjOOglC 
Toung  swains  and  hoary  tillers,  how  the  l^ate 
Should  be  advanced,  and  who  are  truly  great 
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Then  heart  of  youth  and  tender  sjinpathy 

Drowned  the  slow  rising  of  those  manUer  strains 

That  move  me  now  :  for,  O  lost  friend !  to  thee 
And  me  alike,  the  world  with  ite  fierce  pains, 

Its  mad  ambitions  and  proud  agonies, 

Was  but  a  figment  of  masked  tragedies. 

We  read,  or  seemed  to  read,  in  Nature  seen. 

An  unknown  Power;  whose  hand  aesthedcal, 
In  beauteous  life  and  leafy  ooncourse  green, 

In  hills  and  streams,  and  the  far-thundering  fall. 
On  wind-worn  mountain  and  tumultuous  sea, 
Moulds  the  fEur  earth — shapes  it  eternally  I 

It  was  a  mild  Philosophy,  whose  head 

Shone  with  bright  hopes  like  glowing  flowers,  each  day 

Renewed ;  and  she  her  willing  votaries  led 

Through  many  an  antique,  long  abandoned  way, 

Amid  the  o'erthrown  primal  temples,  dim 

Inscribed  with  holy  truth,  in  l^end^  grim. 

Or  wedding  sweet  verse  to  a  piteous  air. 

The  daisy-crown6d  muse,  full  innocent, 
Bewailed  in  leafy  nook  some  love-sick  feir, 

Weeping  her  mate  in  weary  banishment ; 
Sad  stops  and  tearful  melodies,  that  gave 
An  echo  to  the  wind  and  moaning  wave. 

Or  in  a  pensive  passion  pacing  slow 

Along  the  margin  of  a  reeo^  run. 
She  marked  the  maiden  lily  that  doth  show 

Her  snow-white,  odorous  bosom  to  the  sun. 
Hot  ravishor,  that  with  too  ardent  beam 
Kisses  the  tender  beauty  of  the  stream. 

Then  came  the  Druid  of  sofl  Windermere, 
And  charmed  us  to  his  pleasant  wildernesses  ; 

Bard  of  weak  passions,  impotent  to  cheer 

The  strong  heart  bending  under  stem  distresses. 

Poet  of  silly  griefe  and  witless  woes. 

Great  singer  of  small  joys  and  mighty  shows  I 

How  swift  the  primal  curse,  Necessity, 

Nipped  all  your  wormy  fruits  and  idle  flowers  ;. 

Searing  their  roots  with  acrid  povertVi 

And  blighting  their  pale  leaves  with  bitter  showers : 

Long  fallow  time  it  needed,  ere  a  hand 

With  useful  fruitage  came  and  crowned  the  land. 

**  God  is  in  nature."    Aye,  but  in  man  most ; 

And  who  would  woiyhip,  let  him  not  fell  down 
To  seas  or  mountains,  or  even  to  the  host 

That  diadem  the  night    Man  wears  the  crigp^ed  by  GoOqIc 
Of  the  creation,  and  in  him  we  see  ^ 

The  reflex,  sole,  of  true  Divinity. 
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Nay,  worship  God  alone :  be  thou  a  man, 

Ajid  not  man's  worshipper,  nor  Nature's.     Show 

The  power  of  freedom.     What  young  Freedom  can, 
Were  it  not  worth  a  martyrdom  to  know  ? 

If  thou  wilt  rhynae,  then  be  thy  manly  verse 

Made  for  a  patriot's  praise, — a  traitor's  curse. 


PABT  n. 
MANHOOD. 


Has  the  New  World  no  passion  fit  to  move 

Heroic  numbers  ?    Must  the  liberal  air 
Still  rinff  with  verse  that  girls  and  boys  approve, 

Melodious  lust  and  musical  despair  ? 
Then  be  despised  the  idle  rhyming  art, 
Unfit  for  themes  that  move  a  patriot's  heart  I 

Look  where  the  modem  epic  Manhood  stands 
Among  the  people  ! — mark  him,  you  who  deem 

Heroes  a  growth  of  other  times  and  lands. 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  the  poet's  dream ; 

Up !.  to  his  grandeur,  rhymster,  if  you  can ! 

And  future  times  will  deem  you  too  a  man. 

Seest  not  the  noble  front, — the  shoulders  large, — 

And  majesty  of  motion,  that  declare 
The  hero  bom,  not  made ;  on  whom  the  charge 

Of  empire,  inevitable,  rests  ?    He  goes. 
Unconscious,  toward  his  fame,  and  powerful  state, 
By  character,  God's  mark,  alone  made  great. 

Clad  in  the  dress  of  tofl,  he  moves  a  king  ' 

Of  Nature's  crowning :  his  deep  voice  more  feared. 

His  smile  more  valued,  than  the  beckoning 
Of  law-made  monarchs ;  and,  penurious  reared, 

He  laughs  at  wealth,  and  with  rich  eloquence 

Unlocks  all  hoards  and  takes  his  liking  thence. 

For  all  men  love  him, — ^aye,  all  women  too; 

And  every  native  beauty  he  will  scan 
With  a  moist  eye,  and  tender ;  and  were  yon 

Before  him,  every  niark  in  you  of  man 
He  would  discern,  and -on  the  instant  trace 
The  strength,  or  weakness,  written  in  your  fiioe. 

Trust  him,  and  he  will  love  you ;  do  him  wrong, 

His  anger  blasts  you  like  a  desert  wind : 
Opp(»ehim,  he  i8  cojuteous,  and  ^lllong    '  GoOqIc 

Contend  with  bloodless  weapons  of  the  nund ;  o 

Force  him  to  fight  you,  not  the  raging  sea 
More  terrible  or  pitiless  than  he. 
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Make  meist  your  leaders,  people, — ^if  you  dare 

Be  ruled  by  men ;  but  if  the  coward  mind 
Jlevolts,  look  you  to  England :  she  will  care 

Most  wisely  for  you,  and  provide  a  kind 
Fit  for  your  needs.    Your  master  eomes,  behold  I 
Sir  Plausible,  the  prince  pf  lies  and  gold. 

Under  the  royal  mantle  England  keeps 

A  serpent  brood ;  of  whom,  from  tmie  to  time,  * 

She  raises  one,  and  the  base  creature  creeps 
Away  to  some  firee  land,  whose  ardent  clime, 

Full  of  intestine  tumult  and  hot  strife. 

Soon  swells  his  serpent  bulk  with  vicious  life. 

Sunset  of.  England's  glory  gilds  his  coils. 

And  sheds  a  gold  light  on  his  bloodless  face ; 

He  weaves,  admired,  Im  diplomatic  toils, 
And  ruins  statesmen  with  a  gentle  grace ; 

Prudent  and  cool,  with  tact  and  bonhomie, 

He  ousts  the  rugged  sons  of  liberty. 

Who  can  resist  his  subtle  instigation,-^ 

The  bribe  and  flattery  felt  but  still  unseen  ? 
Satan  deceives  a  woman — ^he,  a  nation, 

With  arts  more  powerful  as  they  are  more  mean. 
Shame  on  the  coarse  tools  of  Machiavel, 
Supplanted  by  these  new  envoys  of  Hell  I 

Boasting  and  bold,  a  different  agent  cornea^ 

Philanthropic,  without  a  doubt  or  fear ; 
To  civil  discord  the  fair  land  he  dooms. 

And  brags  his  mission  to  the  public  ear  I 
What  stays  the  halter  from  his  hated  neck  ? 
Courage,  or  fear ;  oiu:  scorn,  or  our  respect  ? 

Up,  freemen  of  the  North !  look  to  the  spy ! 

Beware  the  Power  that  sends  him,  and  seek  home 
Whether  amid  t/aurselves  no  traitors  he 

In  specious  ambush,  working  for  your  doom. 
Up  !  iron  hands,  and  swear,  if  wars  begin, 
The  steel  M\s  first  on  traitors  for  the  sin. 

And  you,  ye  pulpit  thunderers,  with  bent  brows. 

Hurling  Qod's  lightning  with  a  clumsy  fist 
Against  the  altar  of  our  hoUest  vows^ 

Look  to  the  day  when  you  will  scarce  be  missed ; 
Let  vain  ambition  puff  you  not  too  high, — 
There  comes  a  breath  shall  mar  your  prophecy : 

A  breath  from  C^rmany,  an  Unbelief 

Withermg  and  scbrching  all  your  gospel  fioWers ; 
False  Science,  and  folse  Art,  but  falsest,  ohief^  ^  j 

TVansc^dent  subtletaes,  of  rights  and  poweraeci  by  vjOOglC 
— ^  Liherent,  whispering  mild,  with  sensual  skill 

Teachimr  your  converts'  hearts  to  wordiiD  WilL 
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Think  you,  proud  Hierardis,  self-elect,  the  Lord 

Has  ,no  revenge  in  store  for  those  who  break 
Urim  and  Thumnmn,  the  nation's  seal  and  word, 

The  talisman  of  freedom,  for  whose  sake 
On  hard-bought  fields,  with  gory  conquest  strown. 
True  hearts  by  thousands  fell  without  a  groan  ! 

Fell,  with  the  smile  of  faiih  upon  their  lips : 

For  in  the  fetal,  bloody  fray,  they  saw 
The  young  Star  of  Empire  moving  to  the  eclipse 

Of  despotism,  detested ;  and  the  Law 
Divine  made  sovereign  in  the  greatest  good 
Of  the  downtrodden,  patient  multitude. 

Wouldst  thou  give  murderous  license  to  the  blacky 

Most  holy  peace-maker  I  and  bid  him  kill, 
,  In  malice  for  the  scars  upon  his  back. 

The  master  who  reins  in  his  sensual  vnll ! 
Dooming  to  heU  nine-tenths  of  all  thy  kind, 
Wouldst  make  a  hell  here  too,  thou  sordid  mind  f 

Freedom  is  but  a  guardianship  of  laws 

Held  by  the  people :  but  the  wolf  and  bear, 
The  assassin  and  the  slaye,  with  harpy  claws 

Of  insurrection  freed,  raven  and  tear. 
Are  these  your  "  citizens,"  your  "  voters  grim  **  ? 
Let  Hayti's  tyrant  answer, — look  to  him. 

Weakness  and  wickedness  are  friends,  and  then 

This  life  is  made  Gehenna,  when  decrees 
Flow  from  the  hearts  of  base  and  feeble  men, — 

Forgers  of  fections  and  of  treacheries  t 
And  then  come  nations  to  the  mortal  hour, 
When  weak  fools  put  strong  knaves  in  seats  of  power. 

Lo,  the  smart  orator !  his  bitter  brows 

Knit  in  the  sharp  folds  of  denunciation : 
Fact  upon  feet  and  scorn  on  scorn  he  throws, 

A  inadman  hurling  firebrands  I — all  his  passion 
In  the  echo  dies;  his  spirit  is  not  approved ; 
lis  not  by  selBsh  fury  men  are  moved. 

Another  comes :  Such  state  no  victor  king 

Had  ever :  At  his  bidding  clamor  dies, 
Breathless :  Anon  the  silver  accents  ring 

Clear  on  the  air :  Deh^hted  murmurs  rise : 
"  What  majesty  of  soul  his  words  reveal !" 
Then  followed  the  applausive  thunder,  peal  on  peaL 

He  spoke  of  peace,  imi<m  and  brotherhood. 
And  the  strong  passion  shook  his  aged  frame ; 

Then  ceased,  and  when  the  shouting  multitudQ         GoOqIc 
Stood  trembling,  as  if  pentecoetal  flame     '^'^^^    ^  o 

Had  feUen  on  all,  he  with  his  burning  eye 

Followed  the  shout  and  sealed  the  victorv. 
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Like  a  gray  cloud,  that  on  a  sultry  close 
Of  eve,  appals,  unlooked,  the  torrid  South, 

He  stood,  when,  all  too  confident,  his  foes 
Exulted,  deeming  his  Olympian  mouth 

For  ever  shut :  but  he  with  lightning  scorn 

Blasted  the  front  of  treason  newly  bom. 

Then  burst  the  thunder  of  his  eloouence, 
Purging  the  air  that  sickened  with  the  scent 

Of  foul  rebellion.    Reason  gathered  thence 
New  courage,  and  the  exulting  Continent, 

All  darkened  o'er  by  dread  uncertainty, 

BUzed  with'  her  Union  fires  from  sea  to  sea. 

Such  be  thy  rulers,  Land,  in  these  more  blest 
Than  Israel  in  her  judges !    Let  the  dead 

Lie  with  their  kings :  on  the  great  future  rest 
The  feet  of  Heaven's  ^*ue  sons.    The  golden  head 

Of  empire,  rising  like  the  sun  at  mom, 

Dims  the  pale  stars  that  did  its  front  adorn.  a 
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SIR    HENRY    LTTTON    BULWER   vernu    YANKEE    NEWSPAPERa 

A  NEW  BONO  TO  AN  OLD  TUNB. 


**  And  hmck  reeoDed,  ho  knew  not  irhr, 
Bven  at  the  soiind  hfanaelf  had  made.' 


^liU  dear  that  Great  Britain  doet  not  intend 
to  relinquish  her  hold  on  San  Juan ;  and  that  in 
open  and  flagrant  defiance  of  her  stipulations  she 
•uU  both  '  assumes  dominion '  and  '  exercises '  it 
IB  the  most  arbitrarj  manner  in  Central  America. 
San  Juvi  is  as  effectiFely  **  occupied"  by  her  as 
LiverpooL  These  matters  must  soon  come  up  before 
OoDgress,  and  we  haye  a  right  to  expect  that  both 
Houses  will  thorougUy  investigate  them.  If  the 
C^jton  and  Bulwer  iVeaty  is  not  regarded  in  its 
direct  and  obvious  provisions,  it  is  very  certain  it 
will  not  be  in  its  more  obscure  ones.  A  rigid  ad- 
herence to  its  terms  should  be  insisted  od,  or  it 
slKrald  be  abrogated."— iVho-ybri:  IVibune,  Dee, 
4M,  1850. 

**  Since  the  appearance  of  our  last,  we  huve  re- 
ceived intelligence  which  gives  us  ample  reason  to 
believe  that  the  recent  outraaes  <m  American 
rights  at  San  Juan  and  it9  vicinity,  have  been  in 
no  manner  instigated  or  eountenaneedbjf  the  BriHeh 
Oovemmeni,  and  that  they  will  be  promptly  re- 
buked if  not  expressly  disavowed  ♦  *  ♦ 
That  the  British  officials  at  San  Juan  and  vicinity 
have  been  expressly  and  repeatedly  ordered  from 
[iOPdoB  to  refrain  from  molesting  or  infeeifering 


with  American  citizens  or  vessels  in  any  port  of 
Central  America,  or  upon  its  coasts,  we  are  fully 
assured;  that  those  orders  have  ere  this  been 
received  and  will  henceforth  be  obeyed,  we  wiU 
not  doubt.  We  are  not  so  clearly  assured,  but 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  British  oo- 
cupatioD,  protectorate,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  will  soon  be  withdrawn  from '  Greytown,' 
and  aU  that  part  of  the  Central  American  coast, 
as  we  trust  it  also  may  from  all  Central  America, 
so  that  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  countries 
may  be  preserved  and  secured  by  a  fiill  and  faith* 
ful  execution  of  the  terms  of  the  CUyton  Treaty. 
With  this  no  new  treaty  is  needed,  and  the  with- 
drawal from  Nicaragua  of  the  insolent  and  mis- 
diief-making  Chatfidd  would  dispel  the  lastdoud 
hitherto  obscurbg  the  prospect  ofcontmued  amity. 
**  There  really  is  no  excuse  for  trouble  in  that 
quarter." — 8a$ne  paper ^  next  day,  {Dec  6th,  1860.) 

**  The  Expreu,  dilating  on  the  late  British  as- 
sumptions and  outrages  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  San 
Juan,  says: — 

•*  *  We  beg  leave  to  express  the  opinion,  not 
hastily  or  unadvisedly  given,  that  neither  Great 
Britam  oo  the  ooe  hand,  nor  the  Executive  or  Mr. 
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Webster  on  the  other,  hare  any  snch  designs  as 
are  imputed  to  them  by  the  Sun  and  TVibune* 

*•  Will  I7««  ExprtM  be  good  enough  to  state 
frankly,  promptly,  and  clearly,  what '  designs '  in 
rtference  to  this  matter  hav*e  been  attributed  to 
*  the  Executive  and  Mr.  Webster '  by  The  Tribune  ? 
We  are  anxious  to  know." — Same  paper^  day  after, 
(Dee,  6th,  1850.) 

«  We  now  notify  The  Erpreas  that  we  consider 
every  soch  statement  in  its  columns  as  that  Th€ 
THbuTie  bad  imputed  'designa*  to  'the  Executive 
•nd  Mr.  Webster'  with  respect  to  the  recent 
British  outrages  in  Nicaragua,  as  the  meanest  kind 
of  falsehood,  and  as  monSly  of  the  nature  of  for- 
geiy." — Same  paper,  day  after  that  again,  (Dec 
7<A,l85a) 

^  It  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 

well-known  etiquette  of  Review  circles  to 
notice  the  errors  or  follies  of  the  newspaper 
proletaire,  or  daily  talking  class ;  as  nnior- 
timately  the  Republic  of  Letters,  like  re- 
publics of  a  more  material  and  less  infinite 
existence,  is  prone  to  imitate  the  class  dis- 
tinctions ana  the  vices  of  monarchy.  How- 
ever, we,  having  a  profound  contempt  for 

>  the  mock  "  respectable,"  and  being  disposed 
to  assert  on  all  occasions  the  principle  of 
fraternal  equality,  mean  now  and  then  to 
descend  from  our  dignity,  when  the  descent 
can  be  effected  for  our  own  gain,  and  the 
amusement  or  improvement  of  our  readers. 
To  the  large  mind  of  a  Review,  the  loftiest 
political  tumbUng,  and  the  smallest  news- 
paper fanfaronade,  abound  in  themes  of 
equally  profound  thought;  and  as  there  b 
nothing  below  the  consideration  of  the  true 
philoeopher ;  as  8ir  Isaac  Newton  made  great 
discoveries  from  the  felling  of  a  rotten  apple ; 
so  we  think  in  the  falling  of  the  Tribune^ 
as  recorded  in  the  above  extracts,  our  readers 
will  find  the  germ  of  an  elaborate  science, 
of  which  our  popular  newspaper  editors  are 
the  most  facetious  and  indefatigable  profes- 
sors— the  science  of  taking  the  extreme  sides 
of  a  question  in  turn,  without  being  com- 
mitted to  either,  and  without  offending  any- 
body. An  admirable  science,  requisite  to 
be  known  that  you  may  get  on  well  in  the 
worW,  and  maintain  the  principles  you  pro- 
fesA,  without  seeming  on  the  wnole  to  differ 
with  principles  of  a  directly  opposite  char- 
acter; requiring,  too,  considerable  practice 
before  you  can  assume  the  necessary  ap- 
pearance of  honest  creduliW  one  day,  in  that 
which  you  contradicted  the  day  previous, 
and  the  still  more  necessary  deportment 
of  violent  and  virtuous  indignation,  should 


friend  or  enemy  hint  the  remotest  disbe- 
lief in  your  new  assertion.  Thus,  a  writer 
must  have  "gone  in"  for  the  Rochester 
knockings,  before  he  is  capable  of  assuming 
a  discreet  confidence  in  the  assurances  of 
Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  and  the  honor  of 
England.  And  though  we  cannot  pretend 
to  determine  what  amount  of  credulity  the  . 
Tribune  may  have  acquired,  after  such  ex- 
ploits in  the  imaginative  and  the  ridiculous, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  assurances 
which  may  enable  it  to  shirk  a  question 
involving  the  national  honor  and  the  en- 
durance of  the  United  States,  and  devote 
its  remarkable  energies  still  further  to  the 
popular  exhibition  of  "Abolition"  gambols, 
must  be  very  welcome  and  very  slight  in- 
deed. It  is  highly  amusing,  no  doubt,  to 
observe  the  bagatelle  at  which,  as  exampled 
in  the  above  extracts,  the  two  leading  Whig 
newspapers  of  this  city  Ore  playing.  We 
can  well  appreciate  the  dislike  any  Whig 
organ  would  have,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  to  incur  the  charge  of  imputing  un- 
worthy designs  to  Mr.  Webster.  But  to  be 
just  to  Mr.  Webster,  it  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary to  be  unjust  to  our  country,  or  to 
abandon  without  protest,  and  even  with  a 
slur,  American  ships  and  American  citi- 
zens to  the  outrages  of  Sir  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer,  and  his  Greytown  police.  Nay,  it 
is  unjust  to  Mr.  Webster  to  couple  confi- 
dence in  him  with  confidence  in  the.  as- 
surances of  the  British  Ambassador,  or  of 
his  congenial  superiors,  or  of  his  obedient 
servants.  Mr.  Webstei^s  eminence,  and  the 
public  trust  in  his  integrity,  cannot  be  in- 
creased by  coupling  him  with  a  man  whose 
honor  has  been  several  times  publicly  belied 
since  his  arrival  in  this  country ;  or  with  the 
public  feith  of  a  foreign  government  which 
stands  arraigned  before  the  world  of  having, 
at  one  and  the  same  moment,  ratified  a  pub- 
lic treaty,  and  broken  it.  Sir  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer  himself  has,  with  the  characteristic 
cunning  of  a  vulgar  diplomatist,  endeavored, 
by  the  use  of  Mr.  Webster's  name  in  public 
and  private,  to  acquire  either  the  screen  of 
a  great  man's  name  for  his  unworthy  du- 
plicity, or  to  drag  down  the  name  now 
most  honored  by  the  American  people  to  a 
level  with  his  own.  And  however  agreea- 
ble it  may  be  to  cither  of  our  Whig  news- 
papers, to  make  the  other  sommereault  with 
the  dexterity  of  one  of  the  Ravel  familj  / 
a  tight  rope,  yet  if  in  doing  so  the  hoa^ 
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of  Mr.  Webster,  which  no  human  bemg 
doubts,  is  to  be  coupled  with  British  or  Punic 
£aith,  or  with  faith  in  the  verbal  assurances 
of  the  reckless  and  double-dealing  repre- 
sentative of  the  Russell  Cabinet  here,  whom 
no  human  being,  after  what  has  occurred,  ican 
trust ;  ifi  we  say,  the  honor  of  the  Whig 
party,  or  of  any  party  presuming  to  rule 
these  United  States,  is  to  be  represented  as 
identical  with  the  honor  of  England,  or  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Ljrtton  Bulwer,  then  it  must 
ere  long  fare  ill  both  with  that  party 
and  these  United  States.  Disgrace  and 
doom  must  result  to  any  party  or  nation 
which  is  so  blind  as  to  pm  its  fcuth  and  its 
interests  to  public  falsehood,  or  proven 
treachery.  And  deeply  as  we  know  the 
American  nation  trusts  in  the  integrity  and 
national  spirit  of  Mr.  Webster — deeply  as 
we  know  it  trusts  in  the  pohtical  integrity 
against  foreign  machinations  of  that  party 
which  owes  its  birth  and  its  proudest  lau- 
rels to  repelling  with  repubhcan  sturdiness 
the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain,  yet  after 
the  duplicity  and  baseness  displayed  by 
Mr.  Bulwer  since  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
upon  this  very  question  of  Central  America, 
we  are  confident,  no  matter  what  authority 
may  endorse  him  now  or  henceforth,  that 
the  people  of  this  Repubhc  will  never  again 
trust  in  his  promises  or  assurances,  or  the 
honor  of  his  Government.  If  an  American 
party  desired  pohtical  damnation,  we  could 
not  suggest  to  it  a  speedier  or  easier  mode 
of  effecting  it,  than  by  taking  the  person 
or  character  of  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer  imder 
its  wing.  The  Tribune  eannot  have  strong- 
er personal  assurances  of  the  intentions 
of  Great  Britain  in  one  direction,  than  we 
have  pubhc  assurances  in  the  other.  No 
personal  assurance  can  be  stronger  than 
a  solemn  pubUc  treaty,  to  which  with 
good  faith  pledged,  the  British  Cabinet 
has  formally  affixed  its  ratification,  the 
seal  of  its  monarchy,  and  the  signature 
of  its  minister.  The  parchment  deception 
known  as  the  Clayton  and  Bidwer  treaty, 
distinctly  bound,  and  by  Mr.  Clayton's  decla- 
ration was  intended  to  bind,  the  British 
Government  to  abandon  the  exercise  of  all 
power,  whether  as  protectors  or  armed  oc- 
cupiers of  Central  America.*    Mr.  Bulwer 

^  We  extract  fi-om  Art.  L  of  the  treaty  "as 
qA  :"  "  Nor  will  either  [G.  B.  or  U.  SJ  make  use 
—  protection  which  either  affords  or  may  af- 


himself,  and  higher  than  Mr.  Bulwer,  Lord 
Palmerston  hmiself,  together  with  every, 
agent  and  minion  from  Chatfield  to  the  last 
Mosquito  policeman,  have  publicly  declared 
that  treaty  naught ;  set  it  at  naught ;  and 
in  open  and  public  violation  of  it  have  held 
San  Juan,  arrested  and  disarmed  American 
citizens,  detained  and  threatened  to  sink 
ships  of  the  United  States  on  inland  Ame- 
rican waters,  seized  and  imprisoned  their 
officers,  and  even  compelled  them  to  acknowl- 
edge British  sovereignty  in  Central  America, 
by  obhging  them  to  call  the  old  Spanish 
"San  Juan  de  Nicaragua"  by  the  name 
given  to  it  under  the  baptismal  hands  of  the 
reverend  Chatfield — in  flattery  of  his  superior 
Lord  Grey — "Greytown."  These  outrages 
have  been  unremittedly  practised — and  are 
now  being  practised.  And  while  a  pubhc 
treaty  is  thus  belied,  the  man  must  be  very 
urbane  to  the  servants  of  the  British  em- 
bassy, or  very  worshipful  of  editorial  tum- 
bhng,  who  will  attach  to  any  verbal  assur- 
ances, though  they  may  be  quite  sufficient  to 
stultify  a  legion  of  editors,  the  smallest  credit 
Not  that  we  mean  to  say  that  no  assurances 
have  been  given — ^nor  do  we  mean  to  say 
they  may  not  have  been  beheved,  even  in 
presence  of  the  manifold  evidences  reaching 
us  by  every  mail  from  the  Isthmus,  directiy 
belying  them.  Mr.  Bulwer,  or  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer,  if  he  pleases,  is  a  man  of 
the  most  confounding  assurances.  He  as- 
sured Mr.  Clayton  of  his  deep  respect,  while 
he  was  writing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chatfield  per- 
sonally rf iwespectful  of  our  Government  and 
Secretary.  He  assured  Mr.  Clayton  of  his 
own  good  faith,  and  the  good  faith  of  his 
Government,  in  fabricating  a  treaty,  while 
he  was  writing  to  Mr.  Chatfield  to  disregard 
and  break  that  treaty.  His  consistent 
double-dealing  has  only  been  matched  by 
his  singular  effi'ontery  and  most  remarkable 
success.  A  polite  man  of  the  world,  he  is 
assiduous  in  his  flattering  attentions,  and 


ford,  or  any  alliance  which  either  has  or  may  have, 
to  or  with  any  State  or  people,  for  th**  purpose  . . 
. . .  oioccupyingy  fortifying,  or  colonizing  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of 
Central  America,  or  of  assuming  or  ^^xorcising 
dominion  over  the  pame." 

The  entire  treaty  has  been  akeady  published. 
It  would  be  the  more  useless  to  republisn  it,  as  its 
reckless  violation  by  the  British  authorities,  and 
the  defence  of  that  violation  l^y  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,  have  rendered  it,  as  binding 
OD  us,  null  and  void 
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perfectly  Burdiarged  with  assurances.  A 
few  days  before  Zachary  Taylor's  death,  he 
assured  the  Baldmoreans  that  nothing  in 
history  was  equal  to  Buena  Vista,  excepting 
Agincourt  Scarcely  was  General  Taylor 
dead,  ere  he  assured  Mr.  Webster  of  his 
abyssmal  respect ;  and  assured  him  further 
of  the  joy  that  would  be  felt  by  British 
"PubUc  Opinion,"  (the  same  fat  gentleman 
who,  as  he  formerly  assured  Mr,  Clayton, 
would  be  80  very  much  displeased  with  any 
alterations  we  might  choose  to  make  for  our 
own  good,  in  our  own  tariff,)  on  hearing  of 
hi$  advent  to  office.  Till  Mr.  Webster  left 
Washington  to  recruit  his  overtasked  health, 
tiio  assurance  of  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer 
followed  on  his  heels ;  and  when  Mr.  Webster 
journeyed  North,  Sir  Henry  L.  B.  brought  his 
assurances  North,  too.  A  polite  English  gen- 
tleman who  would  travel  from  Washington 
to  Marshfield  merely  to  dine — who  would 
mak3  it  his  business  to  wait  on  the  Great 
Expounder  in  his  almost  native  city  of  Bos- 
ton— who  would,  on  his  journey  home  to 
Washington,  seize  two  public  opportunities, 
at  a  Scotch  dinner,  to  attempt  «a  glorifi- 
cation of.  Mr.  Webster  at  the  expense 
of  Mr.  Webster's  country,  (a  glorification 
doubtless  highly  gratifying  to  3iat  gentle- 
man ;)  who  could  muster  coolness  enough, 
while  he  was  dishonestly  breaking  a  treaty 
himself  had  made,  and  dishon^tly  plunder- 
ing a  weak  and  friendle&s  Republic  of  its 
noblest  territories — and  in  so  doing  avowed 
he  was  pursuing  the  policy  of  his  Govern- 
ment— who  could,  we  say,  muster  sufficient 
coolness,  in  flagrante  delictUy  to  assure  some 
inhabitants  of  New- York  of  his  eam^t  wish 
that,  over  the  doors  of  the  Augean  stable  in 
Dowmng  street,  were  inscribed  the  words, 
"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy" — an  urbane  man 
of  such  whole-souled  assurances,  of  such  af- 
fable attentions,  of  such  straightforward  de- 
portment, and  of  such  extravagant  duplicity, 
must  be  a  very  seductive  person — and  withal 
worthy  of  belief.  And  if  by  such  arts  he 
was  enabled  to  hold  up  Mr.  Clayton  to  the 
derision  of  his  country,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
make  it  appear  that  he  enjoyed  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  men  in  power — whom  we  all 
know  to  be  astute  lawyers,  stern  repub- 
licans, and  ardent  patriots,  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  people — how  is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  even  a  wink  from  one  of  his 
subordinates  in  Barclay  street  should  mis- 
lead an  imsophisticated  editor,  pledged  to 


the  Rochester  knockings  and  the  mehorative 
mission  of  Mr.  George  Thompson?  Np 
doubt,  assurances  have  been  given;  and  in 
antagonism  to  assurances  from  such  an  am- 
bassador, homo  /actus  ad  unguem,  a  com- 
plete gentleman,  as  he  is,*  how  could  a  simple 
republican  editor,  were  he  even  the  steers- 
man of  a  party,  place  any  reliance — ^place 
the  smallest  reliance,  upon  the  fact  of  a 
public  treaty  being  pubUcly  ignored ;  upon 
the  facts  with  reference  to  the  British  flag 
over  "  Greytown,"  ci-devant  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragua ;  with  reference  to  the  seizure,  ran- 
sacking and  detention  of  the  steamer  Director, 
an  American  ship  in  American  waters,  and 
the  imprisonment  of  its  officers,  citizens  of 
the  United  States — ^how,  we  say,  could  any 
of  these  facts,  being  merely  fricts,  and  not 
assurances,  be  believed  ? 

For  years  now  the  British  poKcy  of  con- 
verting Central  America  into  a  Transatlan- 
tic Hmdostan,  having  "factories"  on  its 
coasts  to  control  the  trade  of  the  Pacific, 
and  police  organizations  in  the  interior  to 
grow  cotton  and  other  products  for  British 
manufacture,  has  been  publicly  avowed,  and 
slowly  but  consistently  practised.  The  pre- 
sent possession  of  either  coast  of  Central 
America  would  insure,  in  the  futiu-e,  these 
objects ;  insure  further  the  "  annexation  " 
to  the  Mosquito  Kingdom  (capital  "  Grey- 
town ")  of  Mexico,  and  the  golden  sands  of 
the  Sacramento ;  would  insure  still  further  to 
Great  Britain  on  our  southern  flank,  that 
position  in  military  strategies,  which  in 
two  wars  she  has  already  used  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  commerce  and  shipping 
and  the  slaughter  of  our  citizens,  from 
Canada  on  our  northern  flank,  and  from 
Newfoundland,  the  Bermudas,  and  the  West 
Indies  in  our  front ;  in  fact,  would  give  her 
the  command  of  our  whole  frontier,  north, 
east,  and  south.  This  future  British  Amer- 
ican empire  is  now  embosomed  in  Groy- 

*  Vide  Bailey  on  '*  The  Formation  of  Opinions.'* 
We  used  at  college^  long  ago,  to  translate  this 
passage,  "  An  ambassador  done  to  a  turn  f  but, 
unfortunately,  the  ambassador  is  not  done  in  this 
instance ;  only  «ce.  Therefore  let  thai  present 
translation  stand.  It  is  good — the  only  objection 
we  can  make  to  Horace's  phrase,  as  regards  Sir  H. 
L.  B.,  is  that  the  "nail,"  which  this  person  (Sir  H. 
L.  B.)  is  at  present  using,  should  be  regarded,  as  it 
is,  "a  talon.  However,  we  leave  the  matter  to 
Hejne,  Dacier,  Fenelon,  McCaul,  Anthon,  and 
Bailey  on  the  Formation  of  Opinions.  The  above 
translation  is  good — ^you  will  nncl  it  in  Anthon. 
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town,  to  spring  thereout,  extending  bit  by 
bit  over  this  vast  continent;  or  to  bo  therein 
scotched  and  trodden  to  death.  Already  it 
has  extended  its  flag  or  its  protection  over  the 
entire  Atlantic  coast  from  Yucatan  to  the 
Isthmus ;  and  one  great  portion  of  the 
territory  now  virtually  held  by  it,  viz., 
the  former  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  has 
been  seized,  or,  which  is  the  same,  taken 
under  "Grey town"  protection,  since  the 
Whigs  have  assumed  the  executive  rule  of 
the  United  States,  and  since  the  ratification 
of  the  Clayton  treaty,  and  in  defiance  of  that 
treaty.  So  far  the  policy  practised  has 
been  precisely  that  formerly  adopted  with 
reference  to  Madras  and  its  surrounding 
kingdoms.  One  by  one,  each  in  turn  was 
protected  and  swallowed  up,  till  after  the 
lapse  of  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  flag  which  once  but  dared  to  show  its 
face  on  an  insulated  "  factory"  on  the  coast, 
now  floats  despotic  from  Cape  Comorin 
over  all  India,  to  Cashmere  and  the  Him- 
malayas.  So  of  L-eland,  too — starting  ori- 
ginally in  "  protection,"  ,the  English  estab- 
lished a  mere  outpost :  for  a  hundred  years 
or  more  the  people  of  that  island  looked, 
without  uneasiness,  on  a  Httle  coast  ter- 
ritory, called  "  the  Pale,"  whose  garrison 
they  could  have  crushed  at  a  blow,  till  bit 
by  bit  their  island,  too,  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  Maelstrom  of  British  voracity.  At 
this  present  moment,  having  utterly  ex- 
hausted both  Ireland  and  India,  tlie  same 
British  pohcy  is  in  full  operation  against  two 
territories  on  different  continents ;  but  the  ob- 
ject in  attaining  the  control  of  one  is  only 
of  value  when  accompanied  with  that  of  the 
other.  Hong  Kong  Is  but  the  comple- 
ment of  Greytown,  Having  established  a 
"  factory  "  on  the  coast  of  China,  the  Eng- 
lish have  doomed  to  slaughter,  robbery,  ex- 
haustion, and  death,  a  nation  of  some  four 
hundred  millions.  But  to  be  enabled  to 
secure  to  the  Chinese  that  beneficent  doom ; 
to  bo  enabled  to  transport  to  the  Empije  of  the 
Sun  marauding  armies  and  police  agents ; 
and  from  it,  wealth,  teas,  rice,  silver,  raw  cot- 
ton, aryl  food,  the  passage  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Central  America  must  be  held.  Hence 
Greytown  ;  hence  Chatfield ;  hence  Bulwer ; 
hence  speeches  at  Scotch  dinners,  polite 
assurances  to  Mr.  Clayton,  j^olitc  requirements 
upon  th;Lt  g^^iitleinaUj  that  Palmerston  let- 
tci*s  anil  utiier  ini^jnuatiou,  furnished  to  the 
peofioj^  (e^dibiB^ahoidd  be  syppreaeed,  and 


kept/row  the  people ;  hence  joumeyings  to 
Marshfield,  we  doubt  not  with  similar  requests 
and  assurances,  and  the  Hke.  Starting  with  ti 
claim  so  insulting  to  common  sense  and  de- 
cency, that  an  American  should  only  answer 
it  with  a  blow,  the  claim  of  protecting  the 
head  of  a  diseased  Indian  with  a  crown, 
whose  posterior  region  they  should  first 
protect  with  a  garment,  the  English  have 
claimed  and  seized  the  whole  Atlantic  sea- 
board of  Nicaragua,  seized  and  held  its 
capital, "  Greytown,"  and  laid  hold,  by  means 
of  suborned  traitors  and  pensioned  spies,  of 
the  entire  Costa  Rican  Republic — to  say 
nothing  of  the  open  seizure  and  lawless  posses- 
sion of  Rotan,  the  strongest  naval  post  between 
New-Orleans  and  the  Isthmus.  These  acts 
have  been  followed  up  by  gross  outrages  on 
the  persons  of  our  citizens,  and  on  our  ship- 
ping; by  insult  to  every  man,  whether 
United  States  or  NicfU-aguan  citizen,  whom 
the  English  ^vished  to  make  feel  and  recognize 
their  usurped  authority.  They  have  been 
followed  up,  too,  by  public  outrages  against 
our  country  on  the  part  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  6ur  "  court "  ;  by  his  publicly  declar- 
ing his  intention  to  break  a  treaty  ho  had 
himself  signed  ;  by  his  writing  a  private  dis- 
creditable letter  to  one  of  his  underlings  in 
Nicaragua ;  by  this  underling  publicly  writ- 
ing an  official  letter  to  the  JPresident  of 
Nicaragua,  ro-echoiug  the  sentiments  of  his 
superior,  and  representing  us  to  our  ally  as 
men  incapable  of  perfecting  our  pledged 
faith,  and  as  men,  aforethought,  treacherous 
to  our  honor — s\s^  powerless  at  best,  and  in 
reality  "pretended  friends."  The  salutary 
experience  Sir  Ileniy  Lytton  Bulwer  ac- 
quired in  Spain,  prevented  him  frojn  per- 
petrating against  this  country  in  his  own 
person  tliese  impertinent  outrages ;  but  it 
ill  becomes  Republican  siniplicity,  or  sturdy 
Republican  mtmhood,  or  Republican  faith, 
to  retain  at  our  capital,  or  receive  at  our 
private  tables,  or  permit  to  be  cheered  at 
public  banquets  in  our  chief  cih^,  an  am- 
bassador so  utterly  forgetful  oi  the  con- 
dition which  i>rotex:t«i  his  person  from  punish- 
ment, as  to  treacherously  belie  our  country 
to  a  faithful,  though  weak  ally,  and  so 
cowardly  as  not  to  dare  t9  do  it  with  his 
own  hand,  biit  to  employ  that  of  an  irre- 
sponsible underling.  These  outrages,  from 
the  "prote(t^M  '  .%^i7,urc  of  Costa  Rica  to  the 
^'  ^  of  tlio  T>ir.  ctor,  ai^d  the  insulting 
leEi^od  of  "  preloid^  frdih"  on  bur  part, 
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have  been,  one  and  all,  perpetrated,  we  re- 
peat, within  tlie  past  two  years.     Once 
already   has    the    American    nation   been 
held  up  to  the  jeers  of  mankind,  as  a  na- 
tion so  devoid  of  Republican  firmness,  that 
it  dared  not  assert  its  dignity  or  its  rights ; 
as  a  people  so  devoid  of  diplomatic  skill, 
ordinary  shrewdness,  and  the  tact  of  a  com- 
mon lawyer,  that,  when   it   did  stoop  to 
treaties,  it  agreed  to  such  as  were  worthless 
to  our  aims,  and  hostile  to  our  interests. 
The  Whig  party  has  it  now  in  its  own  power 
to  restore  the  honor  and  character  of  our 
country,  and  save   Central   America,   and 
finally  a  large  section,  if  not  all  of  this  con- 
tinent, from  the  fate  of  India — a  fate  to 
which  the  Chinese  people  are  already  des- 
tined, and  in  which  we  see  grovelling  the 
Hindoos  of  India,  and  the  Celts  of  Ireland. 
We  speak  thus  plainly  and  openly  what 
we  know  to  be  the  sentiments  of  a  large  and 
far-seeing  portion  of  the  American  people. 
Whatever  be  its  name,  that  party  Avill  com- 
mand the  American  people  which  governs  the 
Coimtry,  for  the  Country's  good.    More  than 
one  American  party  already  has  been  rent  to 
atoms  by  British  wiles — ^has  yielded  to  the 
arts  of  diplomacy,  unworthy  of  a  republican, 
and  fallen  from  office  amid  the  execrations 
of  its  own  supporters.     From  the  Alien  laws 
of  the  elder  Adams,  to  the  surrender  of  our 
territory  on   the   Northwest  by  President 
Polk,  this  lesson  has  been  often  enough 
given,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation  receiving  it  again  at  our  expense. 
If  the  Whig  party  is  to  be  driven  from  office, 
let  it  not .  be,  in  God's  name,  on  grounds  it 
w^ould  make  an  American  blush  to  defend — 
let  them  not  be  doomed  in  partisan  defeat  to 
the   obloquy  of  political  dishonor — let  not 
the  alternative  be  put  to  its  members,  of 
remaining  faithful  to  mistaken  friends  or 
hood-winked  leaders,  or  faithful  to  the  inter- 
ests and  honor  of  their  country.     For  now 
two  years  that  party  have  held  the  reins  of 
oflSce,  having  matured  in  opposition  a  na- 
tional policy  and  a  commercial  system,  by 
the  establishment  of  which  alone  our  coun- 
try can  ever  assume  the  consistency  of  a 
nation,  or  attain  the   fflory   of  an  empire. 
During  that  time  a  smgle  principle  of  its 
policy  has  not  been  mooted ;  and  now,  with 
half  its  terra  of  office  expired,  we  cannot, 
we  dare  not  begin  the  second  half  with  the 
renewal  of  that  game  of  clap-trap,  diplo- 
matic Dush-nin.  and  the  lonsrer  sufiferance  of 


British  aggression  upon  the  southern  shores 
of  our  continent,  which  has  been  played 
before  the  people  through  the  first  half  of 
the  Whig  official  tei-m,  and  which,  if  con- 
tinued, must  make  the  nation,  its  government^ 
and  its  manhood  supremely  ridiculous. 

But  assurances  that  these  British  aggres- 
sions will  cease  have  been  given  by  British 
agents.     Well — granted.     Assurances  may 
have  even  been  given  that  the  entire  British 
usurpation  over  Central  America  will  be  utter- 
ly and  for  ever  withdrawn.     All  these  assur- 
ances were  given  before  to  Mr.  Clayton;  were 
publicly  given,  and  by  public  treaty  were 
publicly  ratified.     But  the  treaty  has  been 
equally  publicly  broken,  and  the  assurances 
denied  or  laughed  at     Not  once  or  twice 
or  thrice  only,  have  these  foul  falsehoods 
deceived    a    minister,    and    been     foisted 
on  the  public  ear — ^again,  and  again,  and 
again,  have   they  been  repeated,  with  tlie 
same  result.     How  often  must  an  American 
bo  deceived,  ere  he  is  aware  of  the  mendacity 
of  the  deceiver  I   llow  often  must  om*  coun- 
try be  held  up  to  the  derision  of  the  world, 
by  the  machinations  of    an   unprincipled 
diplomatist?     "Quousque     tandem,    Cati- 
lina,  abut^re  patientia  nostra  ?" — Quousque, 
quousque  ?  Not  once  again  will  the  Ameri- 
can people  submit  to  such  base  deception. 
Not  once  again  will  thei/  place  the  smallest 
reliance  on  private  assurances,  while   the 
broad  facts  of  a  broken  treaty,  and  a  dozen 
similar  assurances  from  the  same  quarter 
publicly  belied,  stand  staring  them  in  the 
face.     The   only  assurance  tlie   American 
public  will  take  is  this  very  plain   one,  the 
transportation  of  Mr.  Chatfield  to  tlie  Co- 
lonial   Office,  with    his    ''Grey town,"    his 
"flag,"  his  " British  supremacy^"  his  "pro- 
tective treaties,"    his   war  sloops,  his  "  po- 
lice," his  "Mosquito"  crown,  and  the  imper- 
tinent letters  of  himself  and  Sir  Henrjr  Ly  tton 
Bulwer  along  with  him.     The  British  Gov- 
ernment and  its  reckless  representative  here, 
utterly  mistake  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people  at  the  present  day,  if  they  fancy  for 
an  instant  that  our  country  will  finally  per- 
mit any  European  monarchy  to  re-plant  its 
accursed  tyrannies  on  this  soil.     The  princi- 
ple of  non-interference  is  one  the  United 
States  have  steadily  and  in  good  faith  prac- 
tised towards  all  nations,  whether  American 
or  European ;  and  European  monarchies  are 
grievously  at  fault  if  they  fancy,  b^use 
thev  have  been  enabled  to  disr^tard  it  in 
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Europe  and  Asia,  they  will  bejpennitted  to 
iiifringe  it  on  this  continent.  To  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  principle  the  United  States 
owe  their  existence,  and  for  its  maintenance 
against  any  and  all  aggressors  the  people  of 
this  country  have  already  more  than  once 
staked  their  national  sword  and  their  national 
honor ;  and  are  ready  to  do  so  again.  It 
may  suit  the  pay-mastei-s  of  the  London 
Times,  to  exhibit  printed  schemes  for  the 
creation  of  a  "balance  of  power"  on  this 
continent;  to  make  such  disposition  on  paper 
of  the  territories  of  America  as  wUl  reduce 
to  a  nonentity  the  present  power  of  the 
United  States,  and  endanger  their  iuture 
existence ;  it  may  suit  the  agents  of  tie 
British  press  and  Government  in  this  coun- 
try to  raise  the  hypocritical  cnr  about  our 
"non-interference  in  Nicaragua,  while  they 
are  seizing  acre  after  acre,  and  city  after  city 
of  Central  America,  establishing  therein 
forts  and  police  systems,  and  subjecting  our 
citixens  journeying  there  upon  the  territoiy 
of  a  sister  Republic,  and  upon  their  proper 
and  just  business,  to  outrages  unprovoked 
and  unpardonable ;  but  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  a  people,  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
ridiculous  scheme,  and  the  transparent  hy- 
poci-isy,  and  are  able  too  to  resent  and  puuisli 
the  outrage.  Tlie  principle  of  non-interfer- 
enco  is  a  sound  democratic  principle,  is  tlie 
only  democratic  principle  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  but  it  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
is  to  be  respected  by  every  nation  equally, 
and,  if  not  respected  by  any  one,  is  to  be 
maintained  by  the  others  with  the  weap- 
ons recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  law  of  manhood  and  right  The  United 
States  have  pledged  themselves  by  treaty  to 
observe  it  towards  Central  America:  they 
desire  neither  dominion  nor  control  there ; 
they  desire  only  to  see  their  aUies,  the  Re- 
publics of  Central  America,  preserved  in 
their  integrity  and  freedom,  and  they  are 
determined  that  no  European  nation  shall 
interfere  there  to  their  injury,  much  less 
wrest  away  the  territory  of  our  alUes  for  its 
sole  gain,  and  avowedly  for  our  injury.  If 
"non-interference"  is  to  be  maintained,  it 
must  be  equally  maintained  ;  and  to  quote 
that  principle  in  thb  instance  as  a  ground 
why  we  should  permit  British  outrages  in 
Central  America  to  pass  with  impunity, 
(throwing  out  of  consideration  altogether 
the  violation  of  the  Clayton  treaty,  and  the 
more  recent  outrages  on  the  persons  and 


I  property  of  American  citizens,)  is  to  quote 
the  law  against  trespass,  to  prevent  a  man 
shooting  down  a  ruffian  who  is  about  setting 
your  very  next-door  neighbor's  house  on  fire. 
To  re-establish  the  principle  of  "non-inter- 
ference" on  this  continent,  we  must  drive 
the  English,  out  of  "  Greytown "  and  its 
dependencies.  The  principle  on  which  they 
assert  their  right  to  be  there,  is  one  which 
the  United  States  will  never  recognize  as  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nations.  If  tie  British 
had  a  right  to  enter  the  territory  of  Nica- 
ragua with  an  aggressive  force  and  against 
the  declared  will  and  protest  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  government  and  people,  and  crowa 
therein  a  semi-Indian  savage  as  their  recog- 
nized King  pver  that  territory,  they  have  an 
equal  right  to  cross  the  Canadian  frontier  and 
cro>vn  on  our  soil  any  Indian  of  the  Norti- 
west,  and  take  him  under  their  protection  ; 
nay,  they  might  recognize  to-morrow  "  Wild- 
cat," or  a  young  Tecumseh,  and  protect 
either  as  King  of  Mississippi,  or  Monarch  of 
Oregon.  The  principle  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  oiu*  Republic,  and  is  incom- 
patible with  our  existence.  It  has  been  used 
for  the  purposes  of  plundering  an  ally,  and 
raising  up  agaiast  ourselves,  upon  our  south- 
em  frontier,  a  power  hostile  to  us  ;  a  power 
to  "  balance"  w«,  bless  the  mark !  in  peace, 
and  hui'l  invaders  and  slave  insurrections 
upon  us  in  war.  Principle,  justice,  friend- 
ship, our  honor,  our  right  to  our  own  soil, 
our  future  safety,  are  involved  in  this  issue^ 
and  it  must  be  maintained.  To  recapitulate ; 
the  American  people  will  not  permit  the 
tools  of  an  European  monarch  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  aflGairs  of  this  continent; 
they  will  not  permit  a  fire  to  be  hghted 
against  their  side-wall  avowedly  to  bum 
down  the  roof  above  them,  and  be  told  that 
they  must  not  interfere  ;  they  will  not  per- 
mit the  wedge  which  has  been  used  to  split 
asunder  the  Central  American  Confederation 
to  be  driven  up  between  the  territories  won 
by  the  blood  of  our  bravest  soldiers  and 
this  Repubhc ;  they  will  not  permit  citizens 
travelling  from  one  State  of  this  Union  to 
another  to  be  disarmed  by*  British  poHce, 
imprisoned,  searched  Uke  common  felons, 
and  spat  upon ;  tliey  will  not  permit,  in 
short,  a  British  flag  to  blacken  with  its  shad- 
ow another  inch  of  American  soil ;  and  if 
the  English  desire  peace  and  not  war,  the 
sooner  they  understand  us  the  better  for 
them.    Peace  or  war  are  alike  to  us. 
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We  will  not  evade  any  present  trouble  to 
insure  future  peril  to  our  country;  and 
whatever  be  the  consequences,  the  American 
people  are  determined,  and  have  heretofore 
expressed  their  determination,  not  to  permit 
a  foreign  power  to  acquire  a  territory,  from 
which,  by  hedging  us  in  on  the  south,  as 
she  already  does  on  the  north  and  east,  she 
would  be  enabled  at  any  time  to  dictate  to 
Ae  United  States  the  terms  of  a  dishonor- 
able and  ruinous  peace.  As  we  now  stand, 
with  the  finite  position  of  England  in  Cen- 
tral Arnica,  and  her  exhaustion  at  home, 
she  dare  not  peril  her  existence  ^vith  a 
**  blast  of  war.  By  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
alone,  by  unscrupulous  falsehood  and  des- 
picable chicanery,  with  naked  treason  to  as- 
sist her,  can  she  att^  any  new  footing  on 
this  continent  And  if  any  such  assurances 
have  been  given  by  England  as  those  above 
referred  to,  we  are  confident  they  were  not 
given  with  a  view  to  their  fulfilment,  but  to 
appease  by  small  sops  the  American  people, 
to  hide  under  the  cloak  of  good-will  the 
dagger  and  tlie  brand,  while,  and  while 
only,  the  league  of  Rassia,  Austria,  and 
France,  against  her  dominion  in  Europe, 
threatens  to  drag  her  into  a  European  war, 
and  to  throw  her  for  her  home  defence,  on 
all  the  available  funds  and  forces  she  can 
muster.  VPTiile  the  European  cauldron 
preserves  ita  present  heat ;  while  the  "  Ger- 
man question"  remains  unsettled;  while 
**  constitutional  monarchy  "  and  Prussia  re- 
main in  peril;  while  France  wavers  between 


an  ultra-Republic  hostile  to  her  on  one 
hand,  and  an  empire  which  will  require  to 
baptize  itself  in  a  new  Jena,  and  erase  the 
memory  of  Waterloo,  before  it  can  attain 
the  glory,  or  efface  the  M  of  its  prototype, 
on  the  other,  no  new  provocations  may  bo 
given  to  this  nation,  by  outrages  Kke  that 
on  the  steamer  Director,  like  that  of  the 
seizure  of  San  Juan,  or  of  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Bulwer:  but  assuredly,  whenever  the 
present  "  Em-opean  difficulty  "  is  got  rid  of, 
they  will  be  resumed,  and  perpetrated  with 
tenfold  atrocity  and  adroitness.  But  if  in 
the  meantime  we  are  foolish  enough  to  per- 
mit the  hornets'  nest  to  remain  fixed  to  our 
gable  wall,  because,  being  in  the  somnolent 
season,  they  for  the  present  instant  do  not 
fly  into  our  windows,  and  sting  us  to  death — 
if  we  are  foolish  enough,  because  no  more 
"  Directors  "  are  at  present  to  be  plundered, 
to  permit  the  Cabinet  of  Greytown  to  ex- 
tend and  consohdate  its  police  and  empire 
over  Nicaragua  and  Cocta  Rica — we  deserve 
the  conse<Juences.  It  will  then  be  necessary 
to  relinquish  for  ever  all  claim  to  national 
honor,  republican  faith,  or  American  man- 
hood ;  or  by  the  blood  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens,  to  be  poured  out  on  the  plains  of 
the  Isthmus,  re-establish  once  more  the 
right  of  Americans  to  America,  the  hitherto 
untarnished  honor  of  American  faith,  and  the 
hitherto  unstained  glory  of  the  arms  which 
won  the  war  of  Independence,  and  scattered 
to  the  winds,  in  1812,  tiie  boasted  commerce 
of  Great  Britain. 
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This  book  is  certainly  a  literary  curi- 
wty, — not  because  of  its  superior  merits  or 
rare  composition,  but  because  of  its  singular 
popularity  and  success,  when  we  compare 
these  with  its  absolute  unworthiness.  Mr. 
Willis  himself  has  long  been  eminent  among 
a  certain  class  of  American  litterateurs,  and 
his  writings  have  generally  been  puffed  into 
a  sicklied  notice  through  their  influence; 
added  to  the  efforts  of  a  whole  legion  of 
Tenal  journalists,  whose  inferior  talents, 
wholly  disproportioned  to  their  ambition, 
find  idways  a  most  agreeable  task  in  com- 
ing to  the  rescue  of  poems  emanating  from 
their  cherished  model,  and  whose  life  and 
occupation  consist  in  playing  an  eternal 
and  endlees  game  of  "Tommy  come  tickle 
me ;"  that,  ^us,  by  a  method  of  amiable 
collusion,  they  may  hoist  their  confederates 
and  themselves  into  an  ephemeral  notoriety. 

Now,  as  we,  in  common  with  all  true 
friends  to  genuine  American  literature,  have 
;a  thorough  contempt  for  this  species  of 
writers  and  literary  representatives,— though 
these  are  not  the  most  objectionable  class, — 
and  sincerely  regard  them  as  obstructions 
to  all  healthful  development  of  a  pure  na- 
tional literature,  we  have  a  mind  to  express 
our  opinions  quite  freely  and  candidly  in  con- 
nection ivathMr.  Willis's  book.  But  we  desire 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  personal 
antipathies,  as  concerns  our  auUior,  prompt 
us  to  the  task.  We  have  no  acquaintance, 
personally,  with  Mr,  Willis.  We  never  met 
him  or  saw  him,  to  our  knowledge,  and 
we  know  nodung  unfavorable  to  his  charac- 
ter or  reputadan;  for  if  we  did,  we  ^ould 
be  very  far  from  entering  into  a  review  of 
his  poems  whtek,  we  fear,  may  justly  be 
^oBsidored  harsh  aad  condemnatory.  If 
we  had  any  personal  spleen  to  vent,  we 
should  seek  a  more  manly  comse  of  satis- 
faction; while  we  sho«1d  regard  a  goose- 
quill  ebullition  of  wrath  as  costempiible  and 


ridiculous — indeed,  dishonorable.  We  are 
thus  particular  because  we  have  an  especial 
object  in  view  while  we  go  through  with 
our  task  of  criticism ;  which  object  mainly  is 
to  expose  the  unworthiness  of  Mr.  Willis 
and  his  coterie  to  represent  American  litera- 
ture, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  unfold  some 
of  the  causes  which  make  us,  in  a  literary 
sense,  the  slaves  of  English  writers,  and  the 
mere  tools  of  Anglo-American  publishers. 
We  shall  address  our  efforts,  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  this  latter  class,  for  we  beheva 
that  they  are  justly  answerable  for  the  as- 
cendency of  that  herd  of  venal  pretenders 
to  literary  excellence,  whose  daily  flip-flap 
from  job  presses  not  only  discourage  meri- 
torious and  independent  competitors,  but 
have  created  such  disgust  for  home  litera- 
ture as  to  divert  the  interest  of  our  ti-uly 
tasteful  and  literary  people  across  the  waters, 
and  to  sicken  them  at  the  sight  of  an  Ame- 
rican work,  llieir  selfish  and  unpatriotic 
conduct  is  manifested  daily.  Not  content 
with  flooding  our  country  with  mutilated 
and  spurious  English  bo<As,  we  are  favored 
by  these  enterprising  gentlemen  with  re- 
prints of  foreign  magazines  and  reviews,  to 
the  serious  and  ruinous  disparagement  of 
our  American  works  of  that  description. 
They  go  even  farther.  Their  bloated  for- 
tunes are  sparsely  la\'ished  on  English  and 
French  writers,  who,  unprotectecl  against 
American  book  pirates,  and  debarred  from 
all  pecuniary  profits  in  this  country,  are 
willing  to  write  for  pennies,  rather  than  lose 
alL  A  monthly  magazine  may  thus  be 
gotten  up  by  influential  and  wealthy  houses, 
which  will  overmatch  American  productiooB, 
as  well  in  quantity  as  quality  of  matter. 
American  wnters  and  journalists  are  gener- 
ally too  poor  to  write  and  work  for  nothing, 
wluch  they  must  do  if  they  would  enter  into 
competition  with  Anglo-American  writers 
and  Anglo^-Atnerioan  publishers.    The  ab- 
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scnce  of  an  international  copyriglit  law 
cuts  off  British  writers  in  America,  and, 
vice  versa,  cnts  off  American  writers  from  all 
profits  in  Great  Britain.  Hence,  a  large 
publishing  house  like  that  of  the  Harpers, 
wealthy,  influential,  and  anti- American  in 
feeling  as  conceirnsliteraty' development  and 
encouragement,  may  easily  swell  their  enor- 
mous gains  by  pampering  British  writers 
'ivho  are  legally  deWrod  from  copyright 
in  this  country,  and  who,  poorly  paid  at 
home,  pleasantly  condescend  to  pick  up 
peonies  from  foreign  bidders ;  while  an  Ame- 
ricart-hearted  publisher,  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  home  literature,  and  forced  to  pay 
high  for  good  ^vriters,  is  ijrowded  out  of  the 
market 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  drift  and 
intent  of  these  prefatory  discursive  remarks* 
"We  mean  to  be  understood  as  endeavoring 
to  demonstrate,  that  we,  Americans,  owe 
^1  our  hterary  diseour^ments  to  Anglo- 
American  pubfishors,  who,  like  the  Harpers, 
and  one  or  two  other  publishing  houses 
fkrther  east,  employ  their  vast  captial  and 
influence  to  nurse  and  pillow  British  writers 
at  the  expense  of  American  writers.  •  An 
American  journal  or  review,  high-toned  and 
able  in  character,  is  necessarily  very  expen- 
sive, because  its  contributors  must,  in  general, 
be  well  paid;  But  an  Anglo-American 
publisher,  who  refuses  high-toned  American 
productions,  which  are  protected  by  law, 
and  oaists  his  bait  for  British  writers  who 
have  lio  copyright  privileges  in  oiu*  midst,  ii> 
lit  no  expense  save  that  of  his  paper  and 
type.  The  last  can  ^ord  to  undersell  the 
first,  and,  of  (jonrse,  obtains  precedence  with 
the  pubhc  Hence,  American  reacfers  arc 
iar  more  lamiliar  with  British  novelists, 
poets,  essayists,  and  historians,  than  with 
those  of  the  United  States.  Where  Put- 
nam or  Hart  publishes  ome  genuine  American 
book,  the  Harpers  can  thmw  out  a  dozen 
Ehglish  reprints,  of  tiie  very  fire*  doss,  at  half 
the  cost  of  the  first  Thus  is  America  made 
ih%  slave  of  BngUnd,  litwarily,  ndt  for 
wtfAt  <i>f  equid  talent  pn  the  part  of  her 
vttiteis,  but  from  the  ^^£sh  policy  of  large 
Afld'lnflaentlal  pubtishers^.  An  America 
jMmaHtl  IB  underbid  hty  'titerory  poachers 
on  Britislv  disabilities  Th^  American  wniter 
dfei«<'l^  work  tb  an  Anglo^Ainerioan  pub- 
lisher, only  to  be  told  that  a  British  work 
of  equal  merit  can  be  thrown  before  the 
tWhtid'^ftiiA^rf  all  Ai^n«r'(io*ti     H^oe 


American  literature  is  almost  in  the  dust ; 
and  when  Irving,  Cooper,  Prcscott,  and 
some  few  other  master  souls  shall  have 
passed  away,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
genuine  American  literature  will  be  without 
a  worthy  representative. 

Sueh  are  some  of  the  hapless  causes  from 
which  has  sprung  the  sickly  ascendency  of 
such  poetry  as  that  of  Mr.  Willis,  and  his 
numerous  confreres.  America  is  without  a 
poet,  or  a  poetical  prestige.  Here,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  reason.  We  have  no  Byron, 
no  Moore,  no  Walter  Scott  The  minds,  if  any 
such  have  ever  been  bom  in  our  midst,  which 
felt  a  consciousness,  perhaps,  of  inspiration 
akin  to  theirs,  have  shrunk  from  competi- 
tion with  mere  handicraft  pretenders,  or 
else  have  been  deterred  by  repulsive  and 
Avaricious  publishers.  But  we  have  Mr. 
WilKs,  and,  as  the  Coryplueus  of  his  venal 
band,  it  is  vrith  Mr.  Willis  we  intend  to 
deal  He  has  habitually  assumed  to  himself 
for  a  long  series  of  years  a  species  of  suprem- 
acy in  the  second-rate  literary  circle,  which 
makes  him  pre-eminently  fit,  and  proper, 
and  legitimate  game  for  our  present  under- 
taking. The  lofty  and  self-important  tone 
which  distinguishes,  even  yet,  his  weekly 
editorial  bulletins,  impresses,  and  is  doubt- 
less designed  to  impress,  all  readers  with  an 
idea  of  \ih  judicial  supereminenoe  in  literary 
affairs.  Nor  have  we  the  least  fault  to  find 
with  this.  On  tlie  contrary,  we  award  to 
Mr.  Willis  a  high  and  enriable  degree  of 
moml  courage  in  playing  his  game ;  for 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  view  of  his  slen- 
der materials,  that  he  plays  his  game  with 
remarkable  address.  It  is  not  every  day 
that  ^ve  Bnd  a  noan  who  has  the  courage  to 
put  forth  and  father  such  a  production  as 
Mr.  Willis's  "  Sacred  Poems,"  and  yet  com- 
placently and  serenely  supererogate  weekly 
patronage  t6  all  other  American  poets  And 
writers. 

Nobody  will  doubt,  we  icnagine,  but  that 
Mr.  Willi  has  acquired  his  poetical  noto- 
riety by  means  of  a  systematic  and  woll- 
direoted  course  of  magazine  and  newspf^r 
puffing;  for  Ito  sane  person^  wis  am  per- 
suadied,  can  read  his  poetry,  and  trace  the 
same  to  aziy  merits  he  jiossesaes  in  that  line. 
We  know,  tdsat  pnfiiw^  can  dc»  mudi.  Wto 
know  that  anthois,  when  plac  d  in  cettain 
situations,  can  do  more  still,  to  emblazon 
their  works,  and  tmop  public  opinion,  or 
ttiilhei'  'imblie  notoriety.    'Btit  "we  corife** 
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that,  to  our  judgment,  neither  puffers  per  se, 
nor  puflfed  authors  par  excellence,  ever  ac- 
complished a  more  dexterous  or  unaccounta- 
ble achievement  than  when  they  succeeded 
in  puffing  Mr.  N.  Parker  Willis  into  exist- 
ence as  a  poet.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  source 
of  amusement,  we  may  remark  en  passant, 
to  sit  apart  and  watch  the  trickery  of  now- 
a-day  authors,  especially  poeticiU  authors, 
to  create  for  themselves  a  saleable  notoriety. 
The  method  is  complete,  and  may  lay  claim 
to  quite  a  venerable  antiquity.  The  pro- 
prietor of  a  magazine  projects  a  creditable 
scheme  to  disseminate  agreeable  light  read- 
hig,  mingling  with  the  same  fashion  plates, 
fency  engravings,  and  much  learned  talk 
about  tournures  and  trousseaux.  He  enlists 
one  or  two  really  talented  and  able  writers, 
and  a  dozen  or  two  second  and  third-rate 
writers.  The  first  require  too  high  pay  to 
'  fill  up  an  entire  number  with  their  writings. 
Therefore,  the  last  are  called  in  to  fill  up  the 
intervals ;  serving  the  first  pretty  much  in  the 
same  capadty  as  common  actors,  in  a  stock 
company,  serve  the  "star*^  actor.  By-and- 
by  the  best  of  the  coinmonei-s  is  selected 
for  a  puff  offering ;  and  then  the  clangor  of 
editorial  clarions  begins ;  "  Wonderful  genius 
developed,"  "unrivalled  ddbut,"  "Tom 
Moore  surpassed,"  "  Walter  Scott  eqtialled," 
"Byron  matched,"  and  many  other  rare 
and  rich  specimens  of  genuine  blarney  are 
blazoned  on  the  covers,  and  new  contribu- 
tions announced  from  the  pen  of  some 
"  newly-discovercd,  faatrrising,  and  world- 
eclipsing  poet."  The  whole  pack  of  venal 
pennymen  open  on  the  scent,  and  weeks 
and  months  are  consumed  in  crying  up  a 
liter (xry  synonym  of  "  Jarley's  wax  works," 
or  Bamum's  "  Chinese  lady.''  In  the  mean- 
while, the  readers  of  the  magazine  are  all 
agape  with  astonishment  at  their  protracted 
obtuseness  as  regards  the  merits  of  this  amaz- 
ing child  of  letters.  They  have  whiled  away 
years  of  intimacy  with  the  author's  writings, 
and  yet  were  required  to  be  waked  up  to 
his  accomplishments.  The  din  of  tiumpets 
is  systematically  prolonged ;  their  ears  are  so 
continuously  racketed  with  the  noise  of  his 
achievements,  that,  at  length,  they  read 
everything  bearing  such  a  redoubtable  name, 
and  tacitly  consent  to  have  him  enrolled  as 
a  standard  author. 

This  account  will  not,  we  incline  to 
think,  be  considered  too  overwrought  or 
exaggeratory  to  those  \rfio  are  familiar  with  I 


the  reading  of  the  various  literary  newi^- 
papers  and  magazines  of  our  northern  cities. 
At  all  events,  we  think  we  may  safely  say 
that  the  "  Sacred  Poems  "  of  our  author  are 
mainly  indebted  to  this  species  of  collusive 
heraldry  for  their  singular  notoriety.  And 
to  increase  the  chances  of  their  being  shelved 
as  standard  specimens  of  American  poetry, 
Mr.  W^illis  has  thought  proper,  we  suppose, 
to  bring  them  out  at  this  time,  in  connection 
with  other  poems,  prefaced  with  a  serene- 
tempered,  somewhat  self-gratulatory  intro- 
duction, and  quite  a  pretty  picture  of  him- 
self in  one  of  his  most  sentimental  attitudes. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinions,  we  are, 
however,  constrained  to  criticise  Mr.  Willis 
as  a  poet.  Magazine  publishers  and  news- 
paper editors  chronicle  his  comings  and  his 
goings,  his  sayings  and  his  writings,  his  ad- 
ventures and  his  onslaughts,  as  those  of 
"the  poet."  He  himself  tells  us  that  he 
"has  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  the 
pedeatal  on  which  pubUc  favor  has  placed 
him."  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  regard 
such  high  authority ;  and  as  he  looms  forth 
to  the  public  eye,  self-sculptured  and  archi- 
tra\;ed,  we  should  be  wanting  in  respect  to 
"  public  favor,"  not  to  recognize  his  claims  to 
the  name  of  poet. 

We  expect  to  confine  this  article  mainly 
to  a  notice  of  the  "  Sacred  Poems,"  as  these, 
we  believe,  are  generally  supposed  to  form 
the  principal  cornice  of  that  "  pedestal "  to 
which  our  author  refers.  We  must  begin  by 
saying  that  they  are,  to  our  judgment,  very 
tame  and  unsuccessful  transpositions  of 
beautiful  Scriptural  incidents.  That  which 
is  intended  for  poetical  amphfication  and 
illumining,  paJes  and  flickers  beside  the  un- 
pretending but  impressive  diction  of  the 
sacred  writers.  Indeed,  in  the  progress  of 
their  perusal,  we  meet  oftentimes,  as  we 
shall  presently  demonstrate,  with  really  piti- 
ful and  sickly  attempts  to  retouch  and  em- 
bellish what .  has  been  fw  better  told  in  the 
original,  thousands  of  years  ago,  when  lan- 
guages had  scarcely  assumed  definite  form. 
They  abound  with  expressions  which  are  not 
only  shamefully  nnpoetical,  but  are  uneupho- 
nious,  ungraoeful,,and  improper;  while  they 
are  most  untastefuUy  repeated,  as  applied  to 
the  different  characters,  and  for  lack  of  orig- 
inality of  thought,  in  nearly  every  poem  of 
the  series. 

We  cite,  as  an  instance  of  this  striking 
want  of  true  tast^  Jn  the  choice  of  expr-es- 
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81011,  the  ^bllow^ng  lines  from  the  poem  of 
"  Jaiiuft's  Daughter :" 

"The  old  man  Back 
Upon  hb  knees,  and  io  the  drapery 
Of  the  rich  curtains  buried  up  his  face" 

Also  the  following  from  the  poem  of  "  The 
Leper:" 

"And  in  tbe  folds 
Of  the  coarse  sackcloth  shrottdingup  his  face!* 

Again,  in  the  "  Saaifice  of  Abraham,"  we 
are  fivored  with  the  same  expression  as  the 
first,  as  follows: 

"  And  Abraham  on  Moriah  bow'd  hiintolf, 
And  Imriedup  hi*face^  ibc 

In  the  poem  on  '*  Absalom,"  Davi<l  is  re- 
dnoed  to  the  same  grievous  necessity  as 
Jaims  and  Abraham,  but  the  expression  is 
ali^tly  varied  for  the  better,  thus : 

"He  ccver'd  up  hisface^  and  bow*d himself"  Ac 

We  next  find  "  Hagar"  seeking  like  con- 
solation as  her  predecessors  in  the  volume : 

**  And,  shrouding  up  h^r  face^  she  went  away,**  Ac. 

The  last  example  to  which  we  shall  refer 
in  coiTol)oration  of  our  alleged  fault  against 
"  the  poet,"  is  found  in  the  poem  on  "  Laza- 
rus and  Mary,"  where  the  latter,  seemingly 
in  a  sort  of  mesmeric  communication  with 
Hagar,  David  <k  Co.,  resorts  to  the  very  same 
expedient  while  grieving : 

•*  She  cover' d  up  her  face,  and  turrfd  again 
To  wait  within  for  Jesus." 

Now  we  contend  tlmt  the  term  "  buried 
up,"  or  "shrouded  up"  is  not  only  an  un- 
pootical  and  imgraceful,  but  a  manifestly  in- 
correct term,  besides  being  hai'sh  and  dis- 
cordant ;  not  to  tnention  the  fact  tJiAt  the 
estpression  is  used  six  or  eight  times  in  short, 
succeeding  poems,  coraj»rismg  in  all  only 
Bome  fifty-eight  pages.  We  had  better  say 
bury  down  than  "  bury  w/? "  for  the  first  is 
more  likely ;  but  the  phrase,  either  way,  is 
dearly  unchaste — cfipecially  when,  seeking 
to  glide  softly  thiDugh  the  melodious  flow  of 
blank  verse,  we  chance  suddenly  to  stiraible 
againfft  its  roughness.  Indeed,  we  mwd  say 
that  Mr.  Wilhs  pays  quite  a  poor  compU- 


ment  to  the  taste  of  his  readers  when  he 
supposes  that  they  will  charitably  endure 
such  continuous  and  ugly  repetitions,  in  the 
absence  of  all  excuse  for  such,  unless  he 
shall  plead,  in  extenuation,  a  want  of  origin- 
ality, or  an  over-desire  to  obtain  those 
"present  gains"  which,  in  his  preface,  he 
very  frankly  tells  us,  were  more  his  object 
than  was  any  "design  upon  the  future." 
We  might,  probably,  account  for  the  un- 
couthness  of  expression  more  easily.  In 
truth,  we  feel  greatly  inclined  to  attribute 
the  same  less  to  a  want  of  proper  discrimi- 
native powers,  than  to  the  feeling  of  arrogant 
confidence  which  easily  prompts  to  immod- 
erate self-indulgence  and  unallowable  liber- 
ties, those  persons  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  intoxication  which  is  engendered 
by  incautious  admiration  of  themselves. 

But  more  than  all,  we  must  seriously  ob- 
ject to  the  justness  of  that  popular  award 
which  seems  to  have  greeted  these  poems, 
because  of  their  unpVcising,  spiritless  same- 
ness and  resemblance.  They  are  alike  in 
thought,  in  character,  in  description,  and  in 
language,  nearly;  and  if  the  names  were 
not  different,  and  the  scenes  slightly  shifted, 
we  might  unconsciously  mistake  J  aims  for 
David,  and  Abraham  for  Jepthah ;  as  also 
the  Shunammit«  mother  for  the  widow  of 
Nain,  Hagar  for  Rizpah,  and  Absalom  on 
his  bier,  for  Lazarus  as  he  lay  shrouded  for 
the  grave.  There  is  a  grating  continuity  of 
all  the  essential  features  and  groundwork 
which  form  each  separate  poem  throughout 
the  entire  series ;  and,  even  if  tliey  possessed 
intrinsic  merits,  all  interest  in  them  would 
be  maiTed  and  spoiled  by  so  inexcusable  u 
blemish.  We  turn  over  leaf  after  leaf  with- 
out finding  that  relief  which  is  so  necessary 
when  engagod  in  reading  poetry  ;  that  vari- 
ety of  thought  and  description  which  con- 
stitutes the  secret  of  true  poetical  composi- 
tion, and  without  which,  as  they  well  know, 
the  best  of  )>oet8  become  soon  insupportably 
tiresome.  The  genius  of  Spenser  and  of 
Ariosto  is  unlveisally  admired  and  admitted ; 
yet  no  ono  wades  through  tlie  Faerie  Queone 
or  the  Orlando  Furioso,  without  wearying 
sadly  under  the  weighty  and  monotonous 
versification.  We  do  not,  by  any  means, 
intend  to  compare  Mr.  W^illis  or  his  *'  Sacred 
Poems"  to  these  fathers  of  poetry  and  their 
hallowed  chefs  d^cvuvre  ;  we  mean  only  to  say 
that  he  has  fallen  into  their  only  error — and 
that,  not  because  he  intended  to  do  so  on 
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the  ground  of  allowable  precedent,  but  be- 1 
cause,  although  poet-born  as  ho  Bcems  to 
think,  he  has  failed  to  learn  one  of  the  very 
first  elements  of  tlie  ara  poetica.  Our  pri- 
vate opinion  is,  to  say  truth,  that  these  awk- 
ward and  uncomely  transpositions  of  Scrip- 
ture were  squirmed  forth  by  their  author 
just  as  the  blank  pages  of  Mr.  Godey's 
"  I:k)ok"  required,  or  as  Mr.  Godey's  purse 
could  atford,  monthly  offerings  to  the  pile  of 
those  "  present  gains."  Their  arrangement 
and  composition  do  not  indicate  or  fore- 
shadow that  slumbering  genius  which,  after 
long  years  have  passed,  can  now  inspire  its 
possessor  with  such  exultant  confidence  as 
to  herald  the  publication  of  his  early-day 
poems  with  an  assurance  to  his  readere  that 
the  "  ripeness  of  poetical  feehng  and  percep- 
tion are  all  before  him."  The  series  forms 
a  perfect  family,  in  whicli  the  resemblance 
l>etwocn  the  various  members  is  so  great  as 
to  strike  the  most  casual  observer.  Each 
succeeding  poem  is  but  a  transfi^j^uration  of 
it-i  j)redecessor ;  and  the  shade  of  diflference 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible, 
excepting,  as  we  have  said,  as  to  tocidity  and 
name. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  book  on  Demonol- 
ogy  and  Witchcraft,  if  we  may  pursue  far* 
ther  this  course  of  remark,  telb  \i5  of  a 
young  London  gentleman  who,  from  extreme 
nervous  disarrangement,  was  seriously  an- 
noyed by  a  troup  of  phantoms  which  ap- 
jjcared  to  his  vision  nightly  at  a  certain  hour, 
lie  found  it  necessary  to  call  the  advice  of 
a  medical  gentleman.  After  examining  the 
state  of  his  patient,  the  physician  advised  a 
removal  to  his  country  seat  The  change 
of  scene  eflfected  wonders.  The  patient 
thanked  his  physician,  determined  on  settling 
}>ermanently  in  the  country,  broke  up  his 
house  in  town,  and  brought  his  furniture  to 
the  villa.  But  this,  alas !  proved  to  be  a 
fatal  move.  The  sight  of  the  familiar  fur- 
niture revived  the  unhealthy  associations  of 
his  malady,  and  he  had  scarcely  retired  to 
bed  l>cfore  the  whole  company  of  dancing 
8I)ectre8  re-appeared  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  that  seemed  to  say  to  him, 
"  Here  we  all  are  again  I  llcre  we  all  are 
again  I" 

Now  this  anecdote  we  take  to  bo  aptly 
illustrative  of  the  character  and  style  of  Mr. 
Willis's  series  of  Sacred  Poems.  We  read 
the  first  and  second,  and  then,  for  a  rest,  U^ 
the  book  aside.     In  a  short  time  we  take 


the  notion  to  resume.  Wo  naturally  look 
for  some  novelty  and  refreshment.  But,  lo  1 
the  third  is  but  the  first  and  second,  digni- 
fied with  a  change  only  of  incident  and 
name;  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  con- 
ceptions, the  same  descriptive  outhnes,  exr 
cept,  perhaps,  that  one  transpires  at  day- 
dawn,  another  at  noontide,  and  the  third  at 
twilight  or  lat^  evening.  W^itli  the  preci- 
sion of  a  musical  box  which  is  wound  up  at 
intervals,  that  it  may  play  orex  the  same 
tunes  again  and  again,  we  find  Mr.  Willis,  in 
nearly  every  successive  poem  of  his  sacked 
series,  true  to  his  familiar  portraitures  of  a 
distressed  father,  an  anguished  and  doting 
mother,  an  interesting  corpse,  and  a  minis- 
tering spirit;  varied  only  as  the  scenes  are 
made  severally  to  occur  by  sunlight,  or  star- 
light, or  moonlight 

But  there  are,  in  these  poems,  other  and 
more  serious  blemishes  than  those  of  repeti- 
tion and  sameness,  merely.  The  diction  is 
oflentiraes  imperfect,  and  sometimes  auitc 
obscure.  For  instance,  in  the  opening  lines 
of  the  poem  of  Jainis's  Daughter,  we  have 
the  following  lines : 

"  The  shadow  of  n  loaf  lay  on  her  /y>*, 
And  as  it  btirr'd  with  the  awakening  wind,"  <lc. 

Here  is  a  palpable  impropriety.  The  pro- 
noun it  must  refer  to  the  noun  nominati>'e, 
or  the  sentence  is  without  meaning ;  and  if 
it  be  intended  thus,  the  idea  is  nonsensical, 
for  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  imagine  that 
"the  awakening  wind"  can  stir  the  shadow 
of  a  leaf;  and  yet  shadow  is  the  relative  of 
1  ^,  as  leajf  is  in  the  objective  case.  We  have 
heard  of  "  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's 
names,"  where  the  scene  supposed  is  min- 
gled with  something  unnatural  or  supersti- 
tious ;  but,  in  a  plain,  matter-of-faet  case, 
taken  too  from  Iloly  Scripture,  we  have 
never  before  observed  where  shadow  is  so 
complacently  made  substance-  Nor  are  we 
at  all  satisfied,  as  a  reader  of  poetry,  or  of 
what  is  meant  for  poetry,  with  the  figure  of 
speech  to  which  Mr.  Willis  here  resorts  to 
bring  forth  his  idea.  There  is  something 
strained  in  the  idea  of  casting  the  shadow 
of  a  leaf  on  a  dying  cirPa  lips.  Her  bosom^ 
her  cheek,  her  forehead,  any  of  the  three 
could  more  properly  have  been  used  than 
lips.  The  whole  sentence  is  raawkkh  and 
ungainly,  even  though  it  had  been  properly 
constructed. 
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A  few  lines  fartlier,  spcakiuff  of  Jainis  as 
be  "  buried  up  hh  fece "  in  the  drapery  of 


up 
curtaras,  he  thus  goes  on : 


-  And  when  the  twilight  fell,  ihf  silken  folds 
8t%n^d  with  Art  prayer^  but  the  slight  hfsnd  he 

held 
Had  ceaaed  its  pregsure ;  and  he  could  not  hear, 
Jni  the  dead,  utter  eilence.  that  a  breath 
Came  through  her  nostrifs ;  and  her  temples  gave 
To  his  nice  touch  no  pulse ;  and  at  her  mouth 
H«  held  the  lightest  curl  that  on  her  neck 
Laj  with  a  nioeking  beauty,"  4ic, 

Here  we  have  again  a  most  obscure  and 
incorrect  phrase,  insomuch  that  one  cannot 
easily  imagine  how  silent  prayer  can  possi- 
bly stir  "  silken  folds."  There  is,  moreover, 
an  ungraceful  abundajace  of  anatomical  de- 
lineation; for  we  have,  in  the  few  lines 
quoted,  little  else  than  a  description,  in 
regular  succession,  of  hands,  nostrils^  temples, 
mouth,  neck,  Ac,  besides  the  rather  odious 
picture  of  a  delicate,  dying  young  lady 
breathing  through  her  nose. 

The  seven  or  eight  opening  lines  of  the 
next  paragraph  will  do  something  better,  and 
possess  a  moiety  of  prettiness : 

''It  was  night; 
And  8ofUy,  o'er  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
Danced  the  breeze-ridden  ripples  to  the  shore, 
Tipp'd  with  the  silver  pparklt-s  of  th    moon, 
Tbi»  breaking  waves  played  low  upon  the  beach 
Their  constant  mn«ic,  but  the  air  Mside 
Was  still  as  starlight,  and  the  Saviour's  voice, 
In  its  I  ich  cadences  unearthly  sweety 
SeemM  like  some  just-bom  harmony  in  the  air, 
"Waked  by  the  power  of  wisdom." 

Bat,  after  much  tame  and  badly  conceived 
description,  we  find  in  the  closing  paragraph 
a  rep^ition  of  the  author's  anatomical  pecu- 
liarities, in  a  long  and  ftilsome  jeremiad 
about  "transparent  hands"  and  "tapering 
nails f  "nostrils  spiritually  thin"  ana 
'*  breathing  curve ;"  **  tinted  skin  "  and  "  azure 
veins;"  "jet  lash"  and  "pencill'd  brow;** 
"hair  unbound,"  "small,  round  ears,*l "  pol- 
Ish'd  neck,"  and  "^nowy  fingers,"  Each  j 
noQti  is  regularly  mated  with  an  adjective,  I 
two,  tbreo,  or  more,  tkk  the  length  of  the  line 
may  admit,  or  as  the  author's  invention  may 
quioken.  In  the  midi^t  of  this  poetasting 
dinection  the  first  of  the  series  closes,  al> 
ruptly* 

The  second  is  taken  from  the  Scripture 
aocpnnt  of  a  person  whom  Christ  cui^  of 
the  leprosy  as  he  was  passing  on  to  Caper- 


naum. The  incident  is  narrated  by  St. 
Matthew  in  the  eighth  chapter,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  verses  of  his  Gospel,  thus  : — 

9.  **  And  behold,  there  came  a  leper  and  wor- 
shipped him,  aaymg.  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst 
make  me  clean. 

8.  **  And  Jesus  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched 
him,  saying,  I  will :  be  thou  cleaa  And  imme- 
diately his  leprosy  was  cleansed. 

4.  "*  And  Jesus  soith  unto  him,  See  thou  tell  no 
man ;  but  go  thy  way,  show  thyself  to  the  priest, 
and  offer  the  gift  tliat  Moses  commanded,  for  a 
testimony  unto  tliem." 

The  manner  and  style  of  this  pithy  nar- 
ration are  exceedingly  chaste  and  impres- 
sive ;  with  a  melody  and  simplicity  of  dic- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  that  fall  agreeably 
on  the  ear,  and  are  evincive  of  much  closer 
alliance  with  true  metrical  harmony,  than  is 
the  pompons  and  elaborated  poem  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  But  Mr.  Willis  has  chosen 
to  misconceive  the  spirit,  and  to  misinterpret 
the  facts  of  the  incident — both,  too,  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  gospel  version.  He 
sets  out  with  a  warning  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, and  an  array  of  notes  of  exclamation 
tnily  appalling,  and  which  are  wholly  at 
war  with  the  mild  and  unpretending  features 
of  the  real  incident.  The  Bible  Fccne  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  all  that  was 
lovely  in  the  Saviour's  earthly  minmtrations 
and  associations.  The  portrayal  made  by 
Mr.  Willis  in  his  poem  is  unstriking,  and 
very  badly  conceived  in  every  respect ; 
while  its  execution  is  so  flat  and  common- 
place as  to  excite  a  feeling  of  amazement 
that  the  author  should  ever  have  been  reck- 
oned, or  should  presume  to  reckon  himself, 
a  poet.  There  is,  besides,  an  ungraceful 
perversion  of  one  of  the  not  least  impressive 
facts,  which  robs  the  story  of  its  principal 
charm.  Jesus,  after  healing  the  suppliant 
leper,  bids  him  "  tell  no  man,"  but  to  go 
and  "show  himself  to  the  priest,"  and 
oflfer  the  gift  as  commanded  by  Mosos.  Mr. 
Willis,  on  the  other  hand,  and  %vith  most 
unaccountable  want  of  artistic  taste,  chooses 
to  send  his  leper  to  the  priest  in  the  first 
instance,  aiid  that  not  to  offer  "  the  gift " 
as  "testimony,"  but  to  solicit  a  cure,  or 
rather  to  hear  an  oflBcial  affirmation  of  the 
"  doom  "  which  he  was  already  expiating. 
Now  we  can  imagine  something  peculiarly 
interesting,  as  well  as  snggestive,  in  con- 
nection with  Matthew's  story, — of  how  the 
poor  crushed  victim  of  a  loatlisome  disease 
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might  fall  at  the  Saviour's  feet,  and  implore 
that  compassion  which  he  had  heard  was 
never  solicited  in  vain ;  and,  being  healed, 
should  tlien  go  to  the  soul-hardened  priest, 
and  show  himself,  as  directed,  with  the  gift 
in  hand.  But  we  are  unable  to  perceive 
the  beauty  or  force  of  Mr.  Willis's  tortuous 
and  unnatural  version,  or  of  the  wizard-hko 
malediction  which  he  puts  into  the  priest's 
mouth.  We  seriously  object,  also,  to  the 
application  and  correctness  of  the  following 
simile,  when,  speaking  of  Jesus,  he  says : 


•  "  Yet  ID  his  mien 


Command  sat  throned  serene,  and  if  He  smiled, 
A  kingly  condescension  graced  his  lips, 
The  lion  would  have  crouch'd  ^o  in  his  lair." 

A  look  of  command  is  always  associated 
with  pride,  or  with  haughtiness  of  demeanor, 
or  with  some  physiognomical  development 
indicative  of  superiority.  The  Saviour  is 
not  thus  represented ;  but  is  alwap  hum- 
ble, meek,  unpretending,  and  studiedly  un- 
ostentatious ;  while  commandy  in  the  sense 
intended  above,  is  never  evidenced  in  look 
or  word.  As  for  "kingly  condescension," 
in  connection  with  the  character  of  this  per- 
sonage, the  idea  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  misap- 
phed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  al- 
ways loved  to  imagine  "the  Hon"  rather 
as  following  and  fawning  upon  so  benign  a 
being  as  Jesus,— caressingly  familiarized  as 
in  the  paradisal  time, — than  "  crouching  in 
his  lair  "  to  an  awe-inspiring  and  command- 
ing master.  We  never  before  met  with  so 
gross  and  reckless  an  onslaught  on  the 
mildness  and  meekness  of  the  Sa\iour. 

The  third  poem  of  the  series  opens  thus : 

"Twas  daybreak,  and  the  fingers  of  the  davm, 
Drew  the  night's  curtain,  and  touched  tilently^ 
The  eyelids  of  the  kii^." 

We  take  this  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
worst  conceived  and  mo?t  unstriking  simil- 
itude in  the  world.  We  might  very  well 
go  further,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  the  least 
allowable,  and  certainly  the  least  apt.  We 
have  often  known  primer  publishers  to  re- 
present the  sun  with  a  great  red  rubicund 
face ;  but  we  have  heretofore  failed  to  find 
an  instance  where  any  writer,  whether  of  the 
primer  or  poetical  order,  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  picture  the  dawn  with  fingers,  Mr.  Wil- 
lis's conceptions  must  be  far  ahead  of  any 
that  his  readers  can  claim,  to  imagine  the 
remotest  reality  or   plausibleness  of   this 


unique  metaphor.  How  much  of  the  hori- 
zon, we  beg  to  ask,  will  Mr.  Willis  invest 
with  his  imaginary  fingers  ?  We  must  bu|)- 
pose  that  he  had  chalked  out  something  de- 
finite and  shapeful  in  this  respect,  for  we  can 
scarcely  think  that  he  refers  to,  or  means  to 
finger  the  whole  line  of  "  the  dawn."  Nor 
do  we  at  all  sanction  the  idea  of  "the 
dawrCs  fingers  touching  silently  the  eyelids 
of  the  king."  It  is  something  outre  and 
unimaginable,  and  e\inces  a  wofiil  lack  of 
that  fertihty  of  thought  which  is  the  most 
essential  element  of  a  genuine  poetical  en- 
dowment 

But  a  few  lines  further  on,  we  meet  with 
another  figure  of  speech  which,  if  less  al- 
lowable, is  at  least  equally  novel  and  origi- 
nal. It  occurs  in  the  last  of  the  lines 
employed  to  describe  David's  wont  of  a 
morning  to 

"Play  with  his  lov*d  son  by  Wiq  fountains  lip!* 

It  would  be,  we  incline  to  think,  quite  a 
diflBcult  task  to  go  about  trying  to  picture 
such  a  member  to  such  a  thing.  Mr.  Willis 
is  either  very  dull  about  finding  amilitudes, 
or  very  reckless,  or  else  very  deficient  in 
proper  discrimination  as  concerns  figurative 
acumen.  We  know  that  the  Mississippi 
river  is  said  to  possess  a  mouth,  in  geograph- 
ical parlance;  but  a  poet,  unless  he  j)Os 
sessed  Mr.  Willis's  boldness,  would  scarcely 
venture  to  clothe  such  mouth  with  lips. 

On  the  next  page  our  author  quite  coolly 
employs  other  fingers  than  those  of  the 
dawn  to  perform  their  morning  service — 
when,  describing  another  daylight  scene,  he 


'   "and  they  who  drew 
ITic  curtains  to  let  in  the  welcome  light" 

This  is  genuine  flesh  and  blood — no  nnde- 
finable  and  unimaginable  ethereality;  and 
looks  more  like  the  plain  common  sense  of 
every-iay  life.  The  repetition,  however,  in- 
dicates a  scrupulous  nicety  and  distinctness 
of  description,  which  is  not  usual  to  novel- 
ists or  poets.  Mr.  Willis  has  a  most  invete- 
rate penchant  to  designate  the  very  time  of 
night  his  characters  go  to  bed,  the  precise 
hour  at  which  they  get  up,  how  they 
washed,  how  they  prayed,  and  never  fails  to 
tell  \m  readers  that  the  bed  curtains  were 
pnnctually  drattn  aside  by  something  tk 
somebody ;  while  the  aHemations  of  time 
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which  mark  each  poem  vivify  the  illustra- 
tion  of  name  which  attaches  to  Bulwer's 
Borel  of  "  Night  and  Morning." 

Passiiig  over  the  "  Sacrifice  of  Abraham," 
we  come  next  to  an  expreauon  in  the  ^^  Shu- 
nammite,"  which  Btrikes  ns  with  its  abeo- 
45oIute  ohildishness : 

"  She  drew  refreshing  water,  and  with  thoughts 
Of  God*8  sw€€t  goodness  stirring  at  her  heart,**  &c. 

Nor  have  we  the  least  patience  with  such 
flippant  taste  as  we  find  evidenced  in  the 
closing  lines  of  the  poem,  where  our  poet 
does  not  allow  his  readers  even  a  breathing 
spell — but  fevoTS  them  only  with  a  starry 
interval — betwixt  the  period  of  the  child's 
lingering,  "long  drawn  out"  death,  and 
his  boeus-pocus  (d  la  Willis,  we  mean)  res- 
toration to  Hfe  by  the  prophet 

The  poem  of  Jephthah's  Daughter,  we 
think,  begins  with  entirely  too  much  abrupt- 
ness: 

*  She  stood  before  her  father's  gorgeous  tent** 

There  is  a  sort  of  sneaking  resemblance  to 
the  opening  line  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  heroic 
poem,  Gasabianca : 

"The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck.** 

Or  if  Mr.  Willis  and  his  admiring  coterie 
will  pardon  the  allusion,  we  may  rather  liken 
it  to  a  smack  erf  the  fine  old  niirsery  song : 

"  Lord  Lovell  he  stood  at  his  castle  gate.** 

We  should  suppose  from  the  following, 
from  the  same  poem,  that  Mr.  Willis  had  no 
very  keen  relish  for  a  woman's  lips,  or 
no  very  nice  perceptions  of  their  daintiness, 
or  else,  having  been  bom  and  bred  in 
northern  regions,  was  imused  to  the  tropical 
growths  of  the  sunny  South : 

•*  Her  lip  was  slightly  parted,  like  the  cle/t 
Of  a  pomegranatt  blosaomj* 

Now  we  are  not  at  all  of  opinion  that  the 
term  clefl  when  thus  applied  is  an  admissi- 
ble expression,  for  we  read  much  oftener  of 
cie/ls  in  rocks  than  in  blossoms.  We  have 
heard  of  Moses  being  ensoow^d  in  the  cleft 
of  a  rock  while  God's  glory  passed  along : 
we  cannot  imagine  hoiv  Moses  could  seat 
himself  in  the  cieft  qf  a  blossom  ;  and  yet, 
the  objects  being  totally  dissimilar,  the 
I^u^ae  must  be  incorrect  in  one  or  the  other 


case.  But  we  take  the  liberty  to  submit 
that  "  the  cle/t  of  a  pomegranate  blossom" 
is  as  unlike  the  parting  of  a  woman's  lips 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  and  as  the  cle/t 
of  this  blossom  is  by  no  manner  of  means 
a  very  graceful  or  luscious  severance^  but  on 
the  contrary  rough  and  rugged  fi)r  so  gor- 
geous a  flower,  we  incline*  to  think  that  bo 
exquisite  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Wilhs  would 
have  hesitated  about  the  comparison  if  he 
had  ever  seen  the  petals  of  a  pomegranate 
bloom. 

While  describing  with  much  enthusiasm 
the  beauty  of  Jephthah's  daughter,  the 
poet  winds  up  with  the  following : 

"  Her  rountenance  was  radiant  with  love ; 
She  looked  like  one  to  die  for  it"  <&c. 

After  having  exhausted  description  of  the 
same  anatomical  tendencies  as  previously 
gone  through  with  in  the  case  of  Jaii-us's 
daughter,  and  lavished  on  his  young  heroine 
every  beauty  of  thought  of  imagery,  we  are 
quite  too  suddenly  let  down  with  the  expres- 
sion above  italicized.  To  "  die  /or  i <"  is  a 
loose,  vulgar  arrangement  of  words,  amount- 
ing almost  to  downright  indecency.  We 
do  not  look  for  such  within  the  pages  of  so 
neat  a  book,  or  from  the  pen  of  so  courtly 
a  litterateur,  especially  when  that  pen  is  en- 
gaged with  such  lofty  and  sacred  subjects. 
We  recollect  to  have  come  across  such  an 
expression  in  the  first  pages  of  the  Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian,  where,  after  the  mob  had 
broken  down  the  door  of  the  tolbooth,  one 
of  tlie  number  releases  an  imprisoned  fellow- 
bandit,  with  the  advice,  "  Rin  /or  it,  Rat- 
cliffe !"  Now,  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a 
place,  and  uttered  by  such  a  person,  no  ex- 
pression conld  have  been  more  appropriate 
or  in  better  taste.  But  as  applied  to  so 
lovely  and  interesting  a  creation  as  Jephthah's 
hapless  daughter,  no  set  of  words  can  be 
more  harsh  or  unseasonable. 

"Onward  come 
The  leaden  tramp  of  thousands.'* 

This,  again,  found  a  few  lines  afterward,  is 
an  incorrect  and  unfortunate  simile.  There 
is  nothing  martial  or  stirring  in  connection 
with  leaden  materials.  Lead  gives  back  a 
dull,  dead  sound.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  under- 
stand  or  perceive  the  pith  and  point  of  an 
expression  which  presupposes  leaden  shoes, 
as  it  is  a  metal  never  used  for  that  purpose, 
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whether  for  men  or  horses.  The  last  being 
evidently  alluded  to,  we  rather  think  a  son  of 
Vulcan  would  smile  at  stumbUn^  on  such 
an  idea. 

We  are  glad  we  can  reconcile  it  to  the 
task  we  have  undertaken,  to  say  that 
we  consider  the  poem  on  Absalom  quite  a 
creditable  and  sifccossful  effort, — much  the 
best  of  the  sacred  series  as  so  far  noticed. 
The  prettiest  lines  and  strongest  description 
which  occur  in  the  whole  series  may  be 
found,  we  think,  in  the  poem  of  "Christ's 
Entrance  into  Jerusalem." 

**  Aa  he  reached 
The  summit's  breezy  pitch,  the  Saviour  raised 
His  cahu  blue  eye-*^ere  stood  Jerusalem  1 

*        ♦        ♦        *     How  fair  she  look'd— 
The  silver  sun  on  all  her  palaces, 
And  her  fair  daughters  'mid  the  golden  spires 
Tending  their  terrace  flowers,  and  Kedron's  stream 
Lacing  it-*  moadows  with  its  silver  band, 
And  wreathing  its  mist-mantle  oo  the  sky 
With  the  mom's  exhalatioosi'' 

The  imagery  here  shadowed  forth  is  incon- 
ceivably grand  and  magnificent,  Avholly  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  rather  contracted 
and  too  tame  description  of  Mr.  Willis.  In- 
deed, we  have  long  thought  that  this  most 
interesting  Scriptural  event  is  eminently 
prolific  of  wide  and  glorious  themes  of  con- 
templation, and  we  wonder  that  so  spiritless 
a  writer,  poetically  speaking,  as  our  author, 
should  so  boldly  have  ventured  to  versificate 
the  simple  and  unadorned  narrative  of  the 
sacred  penmen. 

We  have  loved,  oftentimes,  to  imagine 
the  mcidents  of  that  eventful  morning  when, 
seated  on  the  picturesque  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  august  son  of  Mary 
gazed  sadly,  though  with  the  eager  admira- 
tion of  expanded  tastes,  on  the  glorious 
beauties  and  resplendent  panoramic  scenery 
which  all  around  opened  to  view.  And  what 
would  not  his  adorers  of  the  present  day 
have  bartered  to  have  been  numbered  among 
the  little  group  whose  wondering  eyes  were 
fixed,  entranced  and  bewildered,  on  the  be- 
nign and  mysterious  young  Being  whose 
lips  were  giring'  utterance  to  that  gloomy 
prophecy  which  announced,  in  mournful 
strains,  the  approaching  calamities  and  woes 
of  Zion! 

"  There  stood  Jerosalem  T 

The  early  ra^  of  Iho  sun  dispea*ed,  per- 
haps^j  .ovec.th^  scene,  and,  tb^ 


soft  breath  of  the  morning  breeze  swept 
gently  through  the  groves  of  palm  trees 
which  waved  in  the  valley.  Just  beneath^ 
at  the  mountain's  base,  was  the  smiling  tittle 
hamlet'  of  Bethany^  the  quiet  abode  of  the 
lovely  sisters .  and  their  brother,  with  it& 
groups  of  neat  cottages,  and  modest  pastoral 
maasions,  half  obscured  in  the  vast  shadows 
which  yet  enveloped  them.  Beyond,  arose 
in  sullen  majesty  the  bleak  and  frowning 
mountains  which  overlooked  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Caoaanites,  and  immediately  be- 
tween was  Jerusalem  itself — with  its  hills, 
and  winding  walls,  and  wild  ravines — loom- 
ing in  the  mellow  tight,  with  those  stu- 
pendous architectural  monimaents  which 
had  ondurod  since  the  ago  of  Solomon, 
and  which,  long  centuries  anterior,  had 
fiillen  under  the  eye  of  the  Macedomian  con- 
queror. Rbing  proudly  above  the  rost  was 
the  famous  mount  of  Zion,  tbe  ancient  Acro- 
polis of  Kin^  David,  crowned  with  the  splen- 
did palace  which  had  once  tiholtered  the  royal 
lover  and  his  frail  Bathslicba;  whose  sj>acious 
harems  swarmed  afterward:^  with  the  thou- 
sand voluptuous  liouris  of  their  amorous 
son,  and  which,  even  in  ruin,  seemed  to 
assert  its  former  grandeur.  Opposite,  was 
the  ci*escent-shaped  mount  of  Acra,  roman- 
tically studded  with  lesser  eminences ;  and 
from  whence  towered  the  grand  and  gorge- 
ous structure  first  consecratt?d  to  the  worship 
of  Israors  God,  the  gigantic  dimensions  of 
which  yet  startle  and  bewilder  mankind. 
We  may  easily  imi^ne  that,  as  tiie  sun's 
briltiant  rays  irradiated  the  gtittering  front, 
it  appeared  to  the  group  on  Mount  OK  vet 
as  a  vast  mouirtnin  of  daazlingly  white  marbk?, 
presenting  a  magnificent  array  of  domes, 
and  pillars,  and  turrets,  all  fretted  with  gold- 
en pinnacles,  wtiich,  touched  with  the  re- 
splendence of  the  early  morn,  shone  With 
surp&ssing  grandeur.  Intervening  wiw  the 
broiid  valley  of  the  Cheesemongers,  bo  fumed 
in  Bibfe  story,  and  from  thd  dark  bo^om  of 
which  bubbled  the  sparkling  pool  of  Siloam ; 
while  on  the  north,  from  amidst  cti^  and 
cragi  covered  scantily  with  dwarfed  shrob^ 
bery,  was  Oalvaty— -^testined,  a  few  months 
afterward,  to  tremble  beneath  th«  wonders 
and  the  horrors  of  the  crucifixion.  Beneath 
were  seen  thfe  rock-clad  streets  which  had 
been  so  often  threaded  by  the  hostile  bands 
of  Gent^  cpnqwerorsj  and  so  often  drenched 
withUifi  blood  of  prostrate  Israel  Befin*^  tha£ 
temple  had  Ayl/ax^pder  pavped,t9  rev^r^nce. 
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the  High  Priest.  There  the  Syrian  chief- 
tcDD,  snrrounded  by  his  fierce  soldiery,  had 
designed  to  honor  the  Jehovah  of  his  fallen 
foe ;  and  there,  too,  had  Pompey  the  Great, 
freuh  from  the  gory  field,  bent  his  haughty 
spirit  before  the  hallowed  associations  belong- 
ing to  the  spot 

Such  are  the  imperfectly-told  and  mere 
skeleton  ontlhies  of  a  theme  which  might 
have  challenged  the  minstrelsy  of  a  Homer, 
but  which  Mr.  Willis,  with  singular  apathy 
and  negligence,  has  been  content  to  cramp 
up  within  the  space  of  some  half  dozen 
hues,  in  despite  of  its  crowds  of  suggestive 
associations  so  legitimately  appropriate  to  his 
subject 

The  limits  of  a  critique  will  not  allow  us 
thus  to  loiter;  we  must  pass  on,  therefore, 
to  the  *'  Baptism  of  Christ"  Our  attention 
is  fest  arrested  by  these  lines : 

"  Softly  m 
Through  a  long  Auile  of  willows,  dim  and  cool, 
Stole  2ie  chiar  waters  with  tlieir  mujlfd/eetr 

We  do  not  know,  in  the  first  place,  what 
business  the  preposition  in  has  where  we 
find  it,  unless  Mr.  Willb  designed,  at  the 
risk  of  grammar,  to  lengthen  his  line  to  the 
proper  measure ;  but  wo  are  utterly  con- 
fbunded  when  our  author  comes  to  speak  of 
the  **  muffled  feet "  of  "clear  waters."  We 
are  £imiliar  with  the  expression  "  foot  of  the 
mountain,"  or  "foot  of  the  hill,"  but  we 
have  jumped  up  for  the  first  time  that  of 
the  feet  of  waters — muffled  at  that  We 
are  to  suppose,  however,  that  as  we  become 
acquainted  with  WUlisiana  perfumes,  we 
are  in  like  n^uer  to  learn  WUlisiana  fig- 
ures of  .speech,  having  already  shaken  hands 
with  the  "fingers  of  the  dawn,"  and  stum- 
bled against  the  "  muffled  feet"  of  water. 

A  few  lines  aflcr  these  we  find  that  Mr. 
Willia,  with  the  unrestrmiied  privileges  of  a 
poet^  ventures  unhesitatingly  and  quite  com- 
placently to  settle  a  Scriptural  quarrel  which 
baa  consumed  hundreds  of  disputatious  foFios, 
and  has  puzaded  learned  theologians  ever 
since  the  apostolic  era ;  for,  alluding  to  John 
the  Baptist^  we  meet  with  the  lines  describ- 
ing him,  as 

"  Be  stood  hrea*t-high  ijtvdd  the  running  atremn. 
Baptizing  as  the  Spirit  gaTe  him  power.** 

It  is  by  no  means  conceded  by  Christians 
tliat  John  actually  went  into  the  *'  running 
tirattii  ;**  and  altoottgh  Mr.  Wil&'s  vereion 


may  be  sanctioned  by  the  sectaries  of  the 
old  Baptist  denomination  and  the  neophytes 
of  the  Campbellian  school  of  divinity,  we 
yet  think  that  the  same  would  be  denounced 
as  heretical  and  unorthodox  by  the  doctors 
of  Geneva,  of  Oxford,  and  of  the  Sorbonne ; 
while  even  Rome  might  fulminate  her  Papal 
bulls  against  the  rash  assumption. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  poem  of 
Hagar  in  the  Wilderness : 

**  It  was  an  hour  of  rest ;  but  Haffar  found 
No  shelter  in  the  wilderness,  and  on 
She  kept  her  weary  way,  until  the  boy 
Hung  down  his  head,  and  open'd  his  parch'd  lips 
For  water ;  but  she  could  not  give  it  him. 
She  laid  him  dawn  beneath  the  sultry  sky — 
For  it  was  better  than  the  close,  hot  breath 
Of  tho  thick  pines — and  tried  to  comfort  him ; 
But  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  his  blue  eyes 
Were  dim  and  bloodshot,  and  he  could  not  know 
Why  God  denied  him  water  in  the  wild. 
She  sat  a  little  longer,  and  he  grew 
Ghastly  and  faint,  as  if  he  would  have  died. 
It  was  too  much  for  her.    She  lifted  him 
And  bore  him  further  on,  and  laid  his  head 
Beneath  tho  shadow  of  a  desert  shrub ; 
And  shrouding  up  her  face,  she  went  away, 
And  sat  to  watch,  where  ho  could  see  her  not, 
Till  he  should  die." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  must  pronounce 
this  extract  to  be  very  awkward,  very  inex- 
pressive, unideal,  and  commonplace.  Be- 
sides the  sluggish  compasition,  there  is  ex- 
hibited a  most  woful  deficiency  in  creative- 
ncss  of  imagination  and  artistic  ingenuity. 
If  we  analyze  minutely,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  numerous  minor  blemishes  may  be 
show  n.  In  tho  short  space  of  eighteen  lines 
the  words  he  and  she  are  made  to  occur 
eleven  times  ;  as  if  the  author's  ideas  could 
not  be  cut  loose  from  his  characters.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  Hagar  rose  up  and  sat 
down  again  twice.  She  lifts  Islimael  up 
and  lays  him  down  twice.  The  last  time 
she  leaves  him  to  repose  in  a  rather  intangi- 
ble and  undefinable  place,  for  Mr.  Willis 
tells  us  she  "  laid  his  head  beneath  the  shad- 
ow of  a  desert  shrubP  We  should  suppose 
that  a  desert  or  leafless  shrub  Avould  aftbrd 
but  scanty  shade,  where  even  "  thick  pines  " 
had  been  found  too  "  close  and  hot." 

"  Fair  were  his  locks.    His  snowy  teeth  divided 
A  bow  of  Love,  ^wn  with  a  scarlet  thread.'' 

These  lines  are  found  while  describing  one 
of  the  sons  of  Rizpah ;  but  the  rea^ 
wiser  than  we  claim  to  be,  if  he  can 
the  meaning.    How  "  snowy  teeth 
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vide  a  "bow  of  Love"  we  are  wholly  uiwble 
to  divine ;  nor  can  we  tell  what  earthly 
connection  a  "scarlet  thread"  can  have  with 
the  figure. 

The  same  poem  ftimishes  another  specimen 
of  labyrinthal  composition : 

"  He  who  wept  with  Biary — anffeU  keeping 
Their  iinthank'd  watch,  are  a  foreshadowing 
Of  what  love  is  in  heavea" 

It  would  require,  we  think,  a  ball  of  our 
author's  "scarlet  thread"  to  wind  through 
this  foggy  complicity  of  words  at  all  under- 
standingly. 

We  next  get  something  of  an  ethereal 
adventure : 

**  O  coDscioufl  heart ! 
««««««« 

Number  thj  lamps  of  lov^e,  and  tell  me,  now, 
Haw  many  canst  thou  re-light  at  the  stara^ 
And  blush  not  at  their  bumiog  t" 

This  is  decidedly  of  the  Swedenborgian 
cast — 80  refined  and  so  spiritualized  as  to 
bully  conjecture  and  frighten  fancy.  We 
woiild  be  pleased,  moreover,  if  Mr.  Willis 
will  explain  the  aptness  of  the  allusion, 
when,  speaking  of  the  heart,  he  asks  if  it 
will  blush? 

We  decline,  for  the  present,  to  notice 
"  Lazarus  and  Mary,"  and  must  here  close 
with  our  excerpts  from  the  "  Sacred  Poems." 
We  tnist  that  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Willis 
may  pardon  to  candor  much  that  has  seemed 
bitter  and  harsh  in  the  foregoing  review. 
We  have  been  led  to  undertake  the  task 
less  from  any  exalted  opinion  of  our  author's 
merits  as  a  poet,  than  with  a  view  to  set 
before  the  reader,  fairly  and  undi^guisedly, 
the  nature  and  quality  of  that  poetry  which, 
in  certain  circles,  has  lifted  Mr.  Willis  to  that 
pedeBtal  of  favor  which  ho  so  modestly  ac- 
knowledges in  his  preface.  It  has  been 
perceived,  doubtless,  that  we  do  not  concede 
that  unhesitating  and  redoubtable  supremacy 
to  which  our  author  has  so  flippantly  laid 
claim.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  friankly 
declare  that  we  consider  Mr.  Willis  a  very 
ordinary  and  indifferent  writer  of  poetry, 
and  can  only  wonder  how  he  became  so 
grossly  possessed  as  to  suppose  that  he  could 
coniuro  with  a  true  wizard's  rod,  or  sweep 
vuth  !i  iinn?;treL'fl  gjr^u^e  au«l  ^kilL 
rw^fciy,  ftticK  evi*n  as  it  if^,  liri'^  leett 
Ihc^tiieme  of  undisputed  kudaiion. 


heretofore,  to  make  it  altogether  a  condescen- 
sion to  scrutinize  and  test  its  merits.  The 
admirers  of  Mr.  Willis  cannot  expect  to  so 
venalize  others  of  less  susceptible  and,  per- 
haps, less  indulgent  temperaments,  as  to 
extort  universal  concessions  in  favor  of  their 
poet's  claims  to  the  laurel  wreath.  It  has 
been,  all  along,  their  good  pleasure  and  his 
interest  to  cry  up  and  extol  these  feeble  offer- 
ings to  the  shrine  of  the  Musee.  Nobody 
hsk  felt  any  pleasure,  or  taken  any  interest, 
in  crying  them  down.  But  we  think  that 
this  indifference  has  been  carried  quite  fer 
enough ;  while  leniency  may  become  culpa- 
ble in  view  of  Mr.  Willis's  vaulting  ambi- 
tion and  excessive  vanity,  as  well  as  of  the 
extravagances  of  his  admirers ;  and  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  very  serious  fact  that 
American  literature,  and  not  its  counterfeit 
votaries,  has  to  pay  the  penalty  of  all  this 
hapless  amiability  and  indiflference.  For 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  by  thus 
clogging  the  avenues  to  eminence  with 
swarms  of  rampant,  vain-glorious,  elbowing 
pretenders,  the  doors  are  effectually  closed 
against  such  as  may  really  deserve  to  enter. 
Men  of  real  talent  disdain  to  resort  to  un- 
worthy dences,  or  to  join  in  uribecoming 
8cufl3es.  Their  mushroom  competitors,  on 
the  contrary,  are  none  too  proud  to  stoop 
to  any  or  all  species  of  what  mav  now  be 
termed  Bamumania^  to  att^wi  a  sickly  and 
an  ephemeral  notoriety,  and  to  pick  up 
those  scanty  "  present  gains  "  to  which  Mr. 
Willis  so  candidly  alludes  in  the  preface  to 
his  book. 

But  we  would  not  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing to  class  Mr.  Willis  with  that  herd  of 
despicable  and  disgusting  scribblers  who, 
•despite  their  blathering  and  nauseous  excres- 
cences, have  so  subsidbzed  penny  presses  as 
to  crowd  out,  temporarily,  all  genuine  liter- 
ary votaries,  and  to  infect  the  country  with 
daily  emissions  of  noisome  nonsense,  ahke 
baneful  to  the  encouragement  of  merit, 
and  to  the  development  of  national  literary 
resources.  On  the  contrary,  we  desire  to 
say  that  whatever  contempt  we  may  enter- 
tain for  Mr.  Willis'^s  verses,  we  have  yet 
seen  much  from  his  pen  in  a  more  appro- 
priate and  dignified  department,  that  indi- 
cated, to  our  humble  and  inipoif'  ct  judg- 
ment, talent  of  a  very  hij^b  rtnd  f'nviiible 
orden  But  while  entertaiTting  n  vin*  lugli 
opinion  of  mud  I  of  his  pi\'^?  wiitmu'^^we 
are  vet  constrained  to  sav.  that  our  aiithiji 
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would,  to  our  judgment,  liave  better  con- 
suited  his  self-respect  by  abstaining  from  all 
advcnturings  in  the  way  of  poetry. 

We  shall  now  dismiss  Mr.  Willis  and  his 
poems, for  the  present;  promising,  by-the- 
by,  that  we  design  to  resume  and  complete 
in  some  ftiture  number,  our  contemplated 


task  of  examining  his  entire  book  of  "  sacred, 
passionate,  and  humorous  ",  poems ;  and  that 
although  we  have  chosen  to  select  him,  first, 
as  the  expiatory  offering  to  the  offended 
literary  genius  oi  America,  he  shall  not  be 
the  last.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Longwood^  1850, 


HENRY  C.   CAREY: 

THE  APOSTLE  OP  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

BY  HUFUS   W.    ORISWOLD. 


Henbt  0.  Carey  has  been  recognized 
through  continental  Europe  as  one  of  the 
master  thinkers  of  our  generation.  It  is  time 
for  him  to  be  known  in  his  own  country.  In 
Political  Economy  he  has  applied  the  methods 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  and  his  works 
exhibit  the  chief  advances  the  science  has 
made  since  Adam  Smith  published  his 
"  Wealth  of  Nations."  They  are  text-books 
in  the  colleges  even  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
while  at  the  University  in  the  street  next  to 
that  in  which  the  author  has  his  residence, 
bodu  are  adopted  composed  of  ideas  from 
empirical  and  nearly  obsolete  systems :  Say 
and  Ricardo  are  regarded  as  expositors  of 
the  last  and  ultimate  discoveries.  Let  us 
see  if  this  law  respecting  prophets  cannot  be 
changed ;  or  if  not  changed,  confirmed,  by  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  our  philosopher. 

Mr,  Carey  was  bora  in  Philadelphia,  in 
December,  1793.  His  &ther  was  the  late 
eminent  Matthew  Carey,  memories  of  whose 
virtues  preserve  about  lus  name  a  thousand 
delightful  associations.  Matthew  Carey  was 
a  political  economist  also.  He  wrote  much, 
and  he  wrote  efiQ^tively,  because  he  taught 
that  which  was  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  and  interests  of  bis  reader ;  but  he 
was  of  the  old  school,  dead  now,  with  its 
professom.  He  dishked  abstract  ideas,  or 
principles,  and  did  not  trouble  hinaself  much 
with  their  invealigation.  The  consequence 
was,  that  he  ma&  no  addition  to  politico- 
e^xmomical  knowledge,  and  fefit  nothing  by 
wlMph  he  should  be  remembered  except  th^ 


fact  that  he  was  a  consist^it  and  ardent 
friend  of  protection. 

Ricardo  left  his  doctrine  of  Rents ;  Mal- 
thus  his  principle  of  Population ;  their  books 
are  little  read  now,  and  they  themselves 
would  have  been  long  since  forgotten,  but 
that  they  taught  what  had  been  taught  by 
no  others.  Of  the  hundreds  of  their  country- 
men, who  have  since  written,  scarcely  one 
has  furnished  a  new  idea ;  or  if  such  an  idea 
can  be  found  in  the  books  of  any  one,  it  will 
not  bear  investigation.  Many  have  collected 
facts,  that  are  useful,  and  all  of  them  have 
talked  and  written  about  their  facts  and 
theories ;  but  only  as  empirics.  One  man 
contended  on  one  side  and  another  on  another, 
and  there  was  no  standard  by  which  to  judge 
them.  Ricardo  and  Malthus  gave  laws 
that  would  not  fit  the  &cts,  and  the  facts 
were  altered  and  suppressed  to  suit  the  laws.^ 
McCuUoch  taught  ^at  transportation  and 
exchange  were  more  advai^ageous  than  pro- 
duction,! and  Cobden  that  it  was  better  to  go 
to  colonies  in  which  rich  lands  were  to  be 
had  cheap,  than  to  stay  at  home  where  land- 
lords charged  high  rents  for  the^poor  ones  that 
were  necessarily  cultivated :   and  therefore 


*  Thos  we  see  by  a  correBpoddence  published  in 
tho  Loodon  papers  that  Mr.  Horace  Maybsw,  au- 
thor of  the  metropolitan  "  Labor  and  the  Poor  ** 
articles,  has  ceased  to  write  far  the  London  Mom* 
ing  Chronicle,  the  conductors  of  that  journal  wl«h- 
vas^  him  to  tuppreu,  in  his  reports  on  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes^  fact0  i^pfoted  iofree  trade, 

^  See  Carey's  Fast,  Frosent  and  Future,  p.  128. 
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that  imported  food  would  be  cheaper  than 
that  which  was  grown  at  home.  The  result 
has  proved  that  he  was  wrong.  Food  is  now 
obtamed  with  more  difficulty  than  before ; 
emigration  is  necessary,  and  the  late  decision 
in  ParUament  shows  that  Protection  will  be 
restored:  as  the  ministry  could  command 
only  the  mean  majority  of  21. 

A  few  years  hence  McCulloch  will  be 
remembered  only  as  the  compiler  of  a  few 
indifferent  books  of  reference,  and  Cobden  as 
the  author  of  much  ill  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Many  of  these  men  have  ideas  that 
are  sound ;  but  they  know  nothing  of  the 
principles  of  the  science  they  undertake  to 
teach ;  and  so  they  are  continually  making 
blunders.  Of  all  the  French  writers  of  the 
first  forty  years  of  this  century,  only  one, 
Jean  Baptiste  Say,  has  lived  to  the  middle 
of  it,  and  his  work  is  only  a  mass  of  error 
in  an  imposing  form. 

This  may  be  called  sweeping  criticism ; 
but  time  will  prove  that  it  is  just.  We  need 
principles,  as  the  astronomers  did,  before  Co- 
pernicus, Kepler  and  Newton  gave  them 
the  laws  which  govern  the  movements  of 
the  universe.  Others  observed  facts  and 
wrote  treatises,  but  only  these  names  have 
lived.  Ricardo  and  Maltlius  furnished  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  great  natural  laws  in 
regard  to  land  and  the  sources  of  its  value ; 
the  relation  of  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist ; 
and  of  population.  Their  names  are  still 
familiar,  but  their  theories  are  shattered  by 
the  assaults  of  critics ;  they  will  be  forgot- 
ten, and  their  places  will  be  occupied  by 
those  of  the  great  author  of  whose  works 
we  propose  to  write.  Ricardo  and  Malthus 
will  be  to  Carey  as  Ptolemy  to  Coj)ernicu8. 

From  1 803,  a  period  of  almost  fifty  years, 
since  Ricardo  published  his  doctrine  of  Rent, 
there  has  not  been  even  an  attempt,  except 
Carey's,  to  add  anything  to  j)olitical  econ- 
omy. Senior,  Whateley,  and  a  thousand 
others,  have  been  disputing  about  words, 
while  as  many  others  have  been  attacking 
Malthas  and  Ricardo;  but  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  discover  laws,  to  take  the  place 
of  those  which  were  assailed.  Of  the  sup- 
porters of  these  writers,  every  one  has  been 
a>mpellcd  to  admit  that  their  laws  did  not 
cover  the  fact*',  and  to  interpolate  accommo- 
dating passages.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  re- 
cent work,  has  done  this  even  moro  largely 
than  '  lors,  and  so  furnished  addi- 

tiona  tir  laws  were  not  laws,  but 


mere  anarchy.  Ricardo  had  to  leave  a  place  of 
escape  for  difficult  facts,*  and  his  successors 
have  since  found  themselves  obliged  to  open 
so  many  new  ones,  that  his  laws  are  now 
like  sieves. 

The  period  was  propitious  for  a  discoverer. 
The  opinion  of  D'Alembert  that  the  steps  of 
Ci\ilization  were  to  be  taken  in  the  middle 
of  each  century,  was  to  be  confirmed  by  a 
new  illastration. 

Mr.  Carey's  father  was  a  practical  man  ; 
all  his  children  were  trained  to  affairs ;  thus 
they  became  observers.  Tlie  students  of 
books  are  rarely  creators  in  science.  Truth 
is  most  likely  to  be  evolved  in  the  school  of 
experience.  From  tlje  age  of  seven  years 
until  he  was  twenty-one,  Mr.  Carey  was  in 
his  father's  book-store.  From  1 82 1  to  1 838, 
he  was  a  partner  in  the  important  publish- 
ing house  of  Carey,  Lea  <fe  Carey,  and  Carey 
<fe  Lea;  but  in  this  period  he  passed  one 
season  abroad,  we  believe  immediately  after 
his  marriage  with  a  sister  of  Leslie,  the 
painter.  The  determination  of  his  mind 
was  already  fixed,  when  his  retirement  from 
business  enabled  him  to  devote  his  faculties 
entirely  to  the  science  with  which  his  name 
will  for  ever  be  associated. 

Mr.  Carey's  first  book — An  Essay  on  the 
Rate  of  Wages — was  published  in  1836, 
and  was  soon  after  expanded  into  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  which  appeared 
in  three  octavo  volumes  in  1837 — 1840. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of 
this  performance  we  will  more  particularly 
show  what  was,  at  the  date  of  its  publication, 
the  condition  of  the  science  it  was  designed  to 
illustrate.  Mr.  Malthus  had  taught  that 
population  tended  to  increase  faster  than 
food,  and  that  so  irresistible  was  this  ten- 
dency, that  all  human  efforts  to  restrain  the 
number  of  men  within  the  hmits  of  subsist- 
ence were  vain.  It  was  a  great  "law  of 
nature,"  and  it  was  of  little  consequence, 
therefore,  how  fast  food  might  be  increased, 
since  Uie  only  effect  must  be  to  stimulate 
population,  which,  in  the  end,  was  sure  to 
outrun  the  means  of  living.  The  impres- 
sion which  this  work  produced  has  been 
briefly  noticed  in  what  we  have  written  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Everett's 
reply  to  it,  printed  in  London  and  Boston 
in  1822.    The  doctrine  was  a  convenient 


*  The  Past,  the  Present  and  the  Future,  pp. 
70,  71. 
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i»i6,  for  it  relieved  the  directon  of  affiura 
from  the  chai^ge  of  causing,  or  sufifenDg, 
the  poverty  aud  wretchedjiess  by  whidi 
they  were  surrounded. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Ricardo  attempted  to 
.explain  by  what  means  the  supply  of  food 
was  limited.  He  taught  that  men  alwap 
oomimenaed  the  work  of  cultivation  on  the 
inost  fertile  soils,  capable  of  yielding,  say, 
one  hundred  quarters  for  a  ^ven  quantity 
of  Ubor;  but  that  as  population  increased, 
it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  poorer  soils, 
yielding  but  ninety  quarters,  and  that  then 
the  owner  of  the  first  could  command  as 
rent  ten  quarters.  With  a  further  increase, 
lands  of  a  third  quality,  yielding  but  eighty 
quarterg,  were  brought  into  use,  and  then  the 
first  and  second  would  command  as  rent  the 
whole  differoncey  say,  twenty  quarters  for 
^e  firsts  and  ten  quarters  for  the  second. 
The  payment  of  rent  is  th\is  regarded,  in  this 
sqhool,  as  an  evidence  of  constantly  dimin- 
ishing reward  of  labor,  resulting  from  the 
increase  of  population,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  area  of 
cultivation.  With  each  step  of  its  pro- 
gress, the  owner  of  the  land  takes  a  larger 
proportion  of  this  constantly  decreasing  pro- 
duct^ leaving  a  smaller  one  to  be  divided 
among  those  who  apply  either  labor  or  cap- 
ital to  cultivation,  thus  producing  a  Constant 
increase  in  the  inequality  of  human  condi- 
tion. The  interests  of  the  landlord  are  in 
thisnianner  shown  to  be  for  ever  opposed  to 
thoae  of  all  ,the  other  portions  of  society. 
Rent  is  supposed  to  be  paid  because  land 
has  been  occupied  in  virtue  of  an  exercise 
of  power,  and  not  because  the  owners  have 
done  anything  to  entitle  them  to  it  Here 
we  see  the  germ  of  that  discord  which  ev- 
erywhere in  Europe  exists  between  the  pay- 
ors and  receivers  of  rent  The  annual  fund 
from  whidi  savings  can  be  made  is  held  to 
be  continually  diminishing,  the  poor  becom- 
ing poorer  as  the  rich  grow  richer.  Th6  ten- 
diency  to  increase  js  more  powerful  in  popu- 
latLon  than  in  capital,  and  tha  natural  result 
most  be  that  "  wages  will  be  reduced  so 
loTf  that  ^  portipn  of  the  pojpulation  will 
regularly  die  of  wa^t"*  . . ,    • 

.     .Thej  efeci  of , the  .  propnulgation  ot  these 
pciitcsiipb^  upon  the  science  of  which  they 


*  Mr.  Mill,  quoted  by  Mr.  Carey. 
tt/U' Vll.      Wo.  I.      KirW  BERHEi     ' 


were  asserted  to  be  the  basis,  was  curious^ 
It  was  clear  that  increase  of  population  led 
to  famine.  It  was  equally  clear  that  in- 
crease of  wealth  tended  to  the  extension  of 
cultivation  over  inferior  soils,  with  constant- 
ly decreasing  returns  to  labor.  Neverthe- 
less, the  poUtical  economist  was  everywhere 
surrounded  by  facts  showing  that  the 
condition  of  man  improved  as  numbers  in- 
creased and  as  cultivation  was  extended. 
With  lessened  rewards  of  toil  there  should 
be  deterioration  of  moral  condition,  and 
abridged  facilities  for  intellectual  cultivation, 
but  it  was  incontestible  that  men  were  more 
moral  and  better  instructed  than  in  any  pre- 
vious centuries.  The  increasing  dispropor- 
tion between  the  share  of  the  landlord  and 
that  of  the  laborer  was  calculated  to  increase 
the  inequality  of.  condition,  and  yet  it  was 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  two  were  nearer 
together  than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth  or  of  Henry  VIII.  The  fact  and 
the  theory  were  always  at  variance  with  oach 
other,  and  hence  resulted  a  determination 
to  limit  the  science  to  the  consideration  of 
wealth  alone,  excluding  all  reference  to  so- 
cial condition,  Mr.  McCullooh  therefore 
defined  PoUtical  Economy  as  the  Science  of 
Values,  and  Archbishop  Whately  desired 
to  change  the  name  to  Catallactics,  or  the 
Science  of  Exchanges.  The  whole  duty  of 
the  teacher  of  this  new  science  was  held  U> 
be  that  of  explaining  how  wealth  might  he- 
increased,  allowing  **  neither  sympathy  with 
indigence  nor  disgust  at  profusion  or  at  av- 
arice ;  neither  reverence  for  existing  institu- 
tions, nor  detestation  of  existing  abuses ; 
neither  love  of  popularity,  nor  of  paradox, 
nor  of  system,  to  deter  him  from  stating 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  facts,  or  from 
drawing  from  those  facta  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  legitimate  conclusions."* 

Such  was  the  Political  Economy  thou,  an^ 
such  i»  ,thi\t  which  is  now,  taught  in  the 
schoQk'of  Jlngland.  The  consequences  are 
seen  in  the  manner  in  which  the  j^oor  peo- 
ple of  every  part  of  the  Ujiited  Kingdom 
are  being  expelled  from  the  little  holdings 
to  wliich  they  have  been  reduced  by  a  sys- 
tem of  unbounded  public  expenditure,  and 
the  contemptuous  tone  ip  which  the  com- 
mon people  are  spoken  of  in  all  their  jour- 


^^ n^^^h^ 
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nals.  Charity  is  denounced  as  tending  to 
promote  the  growth  of  population.  Mar* 
riagp  among  the  poor  is  r^arded  as  a 
crime,  and  farmers  are  r^arded  as  partici- 
pant in  crime  for  giving  employment  to 
men  with  £unilies  in  preference  to  single 
men.  But  the  system  itself  was  an  enor- 
mous wrong  against  nature.  Mr.  Carey 
entered  the  lists  against  it,  with  the  earnest- 
ness and  confidence  inspired  hy  a  conviction 
that  he  contended  for  himianity. 

His  book  commences  with  a  single  ele- 
mentary proposition,  that  man  desires  to 
maintain  and  improve  his  condition,  wheth- 
er physical,  moral,  intellectual,  or  poHtkal : 
and  the  object  of  it  is  to  show,  that  the  the- 
ories of  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Ricardo  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  universal  fact,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  natural 
laws.  On  the  contrary,  he  shows  that  food 
has  always  grown  faster  than  population, 
and  that  the  power  to  obtain  subsistence 
has  always  increased  most  rapidly  in  those 
countries,  and  at  those  times,  in  which  pop- 
ulation has  most  rapidly  increased,  and  in 
which  cultivation  has  most  rapidly  extended 
over  those  soils  denominated  by  Mr.  Ricardo 
inferior.  The  error  of  all  these  writers  is 
shown  to  be  in  taking  quantities  instead  of 
proportions,  and  it  is  the  law  of  proportions 
that  constitutes  the  novel  feature  of  this  work. 
Ricardo  and  Malthus  assert  that  land,  labor, 
;«iid  capital  are  the  agents  of  production, 
and  are  subject  to  different  laws,  all  tending 
to  produce  contrariety  of  interests,  and  that 
the  reason  why  such  is  the  case  is  that  land 
owes  its  value — or  power  to  command  rent 
for  its  use — to  monopoli/,  while  capital  is 
the  accumulated  product  of  labor.  Mr. 
( '-arey,  on  the  contrary,  shows  by  a  vast  va- 
riety of  facts,  that  land  owes  its  value  to 
labor  alone,  and  that  its  selling  price  is  in- 
variably less  than  would  purchase  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  required  to  induce  its  present 
condition  were  it  restored  to  a  state  of  na- 
ture. It  is  therefore,  like  steam  engines, 
mills,  or  ships,  to  be  considered  as  capita], 
the  interest  upon  which  is  called  rent,  and 
it  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  capital  in  any 
other  form.  With  the  growth  of  wealth 
and  population,  the  landlord  is  shown 
to  be  receiving  a  constantly  decreasing 
proportion  of  the  product  of  labor  applied 
to  cultivation,  but  a  constantly  increasing 
^^^.v...  ^      ,jg^  gf  Q^Q  npid  increase  in 


the  amount  of  the  return  as  cultivation  is 
improved  and  extended.*    So  it  is  with  the 


*  The  following  table  of  the  diBtributioD  at  va- 
rious  periods  in  we  progress  of  population  and 
wealth,  will  enable  the  reader  more  readily  to  ap- 
prehend this : 


Flret....  100,000 H 

Second..  300,000 S 

Third.... 900,000 >i 

FiAh... 1,0004m) a 


...  50,000 

....190,000,....  180,000 

....900,000 400,000 

....250,000 750,000 


By  the  following  passages,  which  we  take  from 
M.  BastiaVs  new  work,  Uamumit*  Eeonomimu*,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  adopts  these  views  as  the  bo- 
eis  of  his  political  economy :  "  A  meture  que  let 
capiiaux  saccroistmtf  la  part  absolne  dt$  capita- 
listes  dans  lesprothdts  totaux  augmente  et  letir  part 
relative  diminue,  Au  contraire^  If  travaiiUurs 
voient  augmtnter  leur  part  dan*  let  deux  ten»^ 

(P.  280.) **  Ainsi  le  partage  ee  fera  de  U 

maniere  suivante : — 

Prodirii  tatmi  Fmrt  4»  r^ttml  Pan  *»  trmmiL 
Premiere  p^riode,    1000              600  500 

Detixidineperiod^  2000  SOO  1300 

TroiAieme  periodf,  8000  1060  1950 

Quatriemei>eiiode,4000  1200  2800 

**  Telle  est  la  grande,  admirable,  consolonte,  n6- 
cessaire,  et  inflexible  loi  du  capital"    (P.  281.^ 

**  Ainsi  la  grande  loi  da  capital  et  du  travail,  en 
ce  qui  conceme  le  partage  du  produit  de  la  col- 
laboration, est  determin^e.  Chacon  d'euz  a  une 
part  abaolue  de  plus  en  plus  ^rand,  mais  la  part 
proportionnelle  du  capital  dimmue  sans  cesse  com- 
parativement  d  celle  du  travail"    (P.  284.) 

Cam*  of  value  in  land, — **  Cette  valeur,  oomme 
tons  les  autres,  est  de  creatioD  humaine  et  social." 
(P.  362.)  After  reciting  the  various  modes  of  ap- 
plying labor  to  the  improvement  of  land,  he  says : 
**  La  valeur  c'est  incorpor^,  confondue  dans  le  sol, 
et  c'est  pourquoi  on  pourra  tr^  bien  dire  par  m^ 
tonymie :  U  tol  vaut.     (P.  868.) 

Land  not  changeable  for  a$  much  money  at  it  hat 
cost. — "  J'ose  affirmer  qu'il  n*est  pas  xm  champ  en 
France  qui  vaille  ce  qull  a  coute,  qui  puisse  8*6- 
changer  contre  nutant  de  travail  qu'U  en  a  exig6 
pour  etre  mis  k  T^tat  de  productivity  oil  il  se 
trouve."    (P.  898.) 

Cause  of  this. — "Vous  avez  employee  mille 
joum^es  k  mettre  votre  domaine  dans  1  dtat  oA  il 
est;  jc  ne  vous  en  restituerai  que  huit  cents,  et  ma 
rai*5on  est  ^u'avec  huit  cents  joum^'cs  je  puis  faire 
aujoordliui  sur  la  terre  A  cote  ce  qu'avec  mille 
vous  avez  iait  autrefois  sur  la  votre.  Veuilles 
considcrer  que  depuis  quinze  ans  I'art  de  dess^eher, 
de  d6tricher,  de  batir,  de  creuser  des  puits,  de  dis- 
poser les  stables,  d'executer  les  transports  a  fait  des 
progr^s.  Cbaque  resultat  donn6  exige  moins  do 
travail,  et  je  ne  veux  me  soumettre  4  vous  donner 
dix  de  ce  que  je  puis  avoir  pour  huit,  d'autant  que 
le  prix  du  t>ld  a  diminue  dans  la  proportion  de  ce 
progr^B,  qui  ne  profite  ni  d  vous  ni  &  moi,  mais  k 
rhumanii^  toute  entiere."    (P.  868.) 

The  reader  who  may  desire  to  see  the  perfect 
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capitaltst  The  rate  of  interest  falls  as  cnl- 1 
Ovation  is  improved  and  capital  is  accumu- 1 
lated  with  greater  facility,  and  the  capi- 
talist receives  a  smaller  proportion;  but 
the  quantity  of  commodities  obtainable  in 
return  for  the  use  of  a  given  amount  of 
capit^d  increases,  and  with  every  change  in 
that  direction  there  is  shown  to  be  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  equality  and  to  im- 
provement of  condition,  physical,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  political. 

According  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Ricardo, 
the  interests  of  the  land  owner  and  laborer, 
the  capitalist  and  the  employer  of  capital, 
are  always  opposed  to  each  other.  Mr.  Ca- 
rey, on  the  contrary,  proves,  and  we  think 
most  conclusively,  that  "  the  interests  of  the 
capitalist  and  of  the  employer  of  capital  are 
tiins  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  as 
each  derives  advantage  from  every  measure 
that  tends  to  facihtate  the  growth  of  capi- 
tal and  to  render  labor  productive;  while 
every  measure  that  tends  to  produce  the 
opposite  effect  is  injurious  to  both."* 

The  entire  novelty  of  these  views  rendered 
it  necessary  that  they  should  be  supported  by 
a  great  body  of  facts,  and  Mr.  Carey  there- 
fore furnished  an  examination  of  the  causes 
which  have  in  various  countries,  particularly 
India,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  retarded  the  growth  of  wealth — 
demonstrating  that  they  were  to  be  found  in 
the  great  public  expenditure  for  the  support 
of  fleets  and  armies,  and  the  prosecution 
of  wars,  the  natural  results  of  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  few  govern  the  many, 
taxing  them  at  their  will;   and  that  the 


correspondence  of  these  views  with  those  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Carey,  as  far  back  as  1837,  may  do 
so  by  a  glance  at  Chapters  11^  IIL,  TV.,  and  VII. 
of  his  first  volume,  where  he  gives  a  great  number 
of  facts  in  support  of  ideas  then  so  new,  and  of 
course  so  heretical. 

A  remarkable  fact,  to  which  we  now  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  is,  that  M. 
Botitiat  has  thus  adopted  the  views  of  Mr.  Ca- 
rey, without,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see, 
alteration  or  addition.  His  name  never  occurs  in 
the  work,  except  as  authority  for  one  of  his  quo- 
tations, which  BL  Bastiat  has  copied,  while  the 
names  of  Ricardo,  Malthus,  Senior,  Scrope,  Con- 
siderant,  and  a  host  of  others  arc  found  in  almost 
every  chapter.  It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
Mr.  Carey  to  see  his  views  obtam  so  entirely  the 
approbation  of  a  man  of  the  reputation  of  M. 
Ba«tiat^  that  he  should  be  willing  to  give  them  to 
the  wotiid  as  his  own. 

•  Vol  L,  p.  339. 


remedy  was  to  be  found  in  that  improvement 
of  political  condition  which  should  enable 
men  to  govern  and  to  tax  themselves,^bing 
which  they  would  be  disposed  to  remain  at 
peace. 

That  man  may  be  enabled  to  improve  his 
phpical  condition,  combination  of  effort  is 
shown  to  be  necessary,  and  that  tends  to  in- 
crease with  increase  in  the  density  of  popu- 
lation. Therewith  comes  increased  security 
of  person  and  property,  and  increased  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others,  tending  to 
promote  the  further  increase  of  wealth,  and 
to  enable  men  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  mind.  Improved  mental  con- 
dition enables  men  to  apply  their  labors 
more  productively,  and  thus  obtain  better 
subsistence  from  a  diminished  surface,  facil- 
itates combination  of  action,  and  increases 
the  growth  of  wealth.  With  its  growth 
the  proportion  of  the  laborer  increases,  and 
that  of  the  landlord  or  other  capitalist  de- 
creases, and  the  power  of  the  former  to 
govern  himself,  and  to  tax  himself,  grows 
steadily  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation ;  and  thus  w^  have  physical,  moral, 
intellectual  and  political  improvement,  each 
aiding  and  aided  by  the  other. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  summary 
that  the  field  occupied  is  a  most  extensive 
one,  more  so  than  that  of  any  similar  work 
that  has  been  written.  The  views  are  pre- 
sented with  great  distinctness  and  force,  and 
illustrated  throughout  by  numerous  facts 
drawn  not  only  from  the  four  countries  prin- 
cipally referred  to,  but  from  Italy,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  &c 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  distinguishing  merits 
of  the  work  that  each  part  of  it,  while  com- 
plete in  itself,  has  that  relation  to  the  other 
which  belongs  to  the  divisions  of  a  whole, 
in  which  all  things  are  so  interblended  and 
harmonious  as  to  produce  a  cimiulative  and 
finally  perfect  effect;  while  in  the  various 
systems  presented  to  us  by  Europe,  every 
part  is  in  conflict  with  every  other. 

In  denying  Mr.  Ricardo's  theory  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Earth,  Mr.  Carey  did  not 
undertake  to  prasent  any  by  himself,  but 
this  he  has  done  in  his  more  recent  perform- 
ance. The  Past.,  the  Present  and  the  Fu- 
ture, published  in  Philadelphia  in  1848.  In 
this  onginal  and  masterly  composition  he 
has  shown  that  the  law  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle  announced  by  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo and  since  adopted  in  the  Engl^h  school, 
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and  to  some  extent  in  France  and  in  this 
country.  In  the  infancy  of  civilization  man 
is  p^  and  works  with  poor  machinery,  and 
must  take  the  high  and  poor  soils  requiring 
little  clearing  and  no  drainage;  and  it  is 
only  as  population  and  wealth  increase,  that 
the  richer  soils  are  brought  into  cultivation. 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  obedience  to  a 
great  law  of  nature,  food  tends  to  increase 
m^ore  rapidly  than  population^  and  it  is  only 
by  that  combination  of  effort  which  results 
from  increasing  density  of  population  that 
the  richer  soils  can  be  brought  into  activity. 
The  truth  of  this  is  shown  by  a  careful  and 
particular  account  of  the  settlement  of  this 
country,  followed  by  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
occupation  of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Greece, 
India,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  illus- 
trating and  confirming  the  position  that  the 
poor  lands  at  the  heads  of  streams,  or  the 
small  and  rocky  islands,are  first  chosen  for  cul- 
tivation, while  the  lower  and  richer  soils  are 
left  unimproved  for  want  of  the  means  which 
come  with  growing  wealth  and  population. 
Mr.  Ricardo's  theory  is  then  examined  in  all 
its  paits,  and  shown  to  be  entirely  opposed 
to  tne  whole  mass  of  facts  presented  in  a 
rapid  review  of  the  course  of  events  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  world,  while  the 
exceptions  made  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  infinite  number  that  could 
not  be  brought  under  his  general  law,  are 
shown  to  be  themselves  the  law  ;  and  that 
such  is  the  case  is  now  admitted  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  economists  of  Europe. 

With  the  downfall  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  hy- 
pothesis of  the  occupation  of  land  disap- 
pears the  base  on  which  rests  the  celebrated 
theory  of  Mr.  Malthus — a  theory  which  has 
been  largely  discussed  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  Everett  and  others,  and  which  is  exam- 
ined at  length  from  his  point  of  view  by  Mr. 
C«rey,  who  shows  that  everywhere  increase 
of  population  has  led  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  lower  and  richer  soils,  followed  by  in- 
crease in  the  facility  of  obtaining  food,  while 
depopulation  has  everywhere  been  marked 
by  the  retreat  of  cultivation  to  the  hills ;  a 
troth  which  he  illustrates  by  numerous  in- 
stances. 

He  next  surveys  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  progress  of  wealth.  It  is  held 
by  the  English  economists  that  capital,  ap- 
plied to  laL  ',  must  necessarily  bring  dimin- 
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of  constantly  decreasing  powers ;  and  that, 
therefore,  manufactures  and  trade,  steam^ 
engines  and  ships,  are  more  profitable  than 
agriculture ;  whereas,  Mr.  Carey  shows  that 
land  is  a  machine  of  constantly  increasing 
capacities,  and  that  the  only  manner  in  which 
machinery  of  any  description  is  beneficial,  is 
by  diminishing  the  labor  required  for  con- 
verting and  transporting  the  products  of  the 
earth,  and  permitting  a  larger  quantity  to 
be  given  to  the  work  of  production.  The 
earth  is  the  sole  producer,  says  Mr.  Carey^ 
and  man  merely  fashions  and  exchanges  her 
products^  adding  nothing  to  the  quantity  to 
be  converted  or  exchanged,  and  the  growth 
of  wealth  everywhere  is  shown  to  be  in  the 
ratio  of  the  quantity  of  labor  that  can  be 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  great  machine 
bestowed  on  man  for  the  production  of  food 
and  wool.  This  leads  to  an  examination  of 
the  British  system^  the  object  of  which  is 
shown  to  have  been  that  of  compelHng  the 
people  of  every  part  of  the  world  to  bring 
to  her  .their  raw  products  to  be  converted 
and  exchanged,  thus  wasting  on  the  road  a 
large  portion  of  them,  and  all  the  manure 
that  would  result  from  their  hcHue  consump- 
tion, the  consequence  of  which  is  shown  to 
be  the  exhaustion  of  the  land  and  its  owner. 
The  broad  groimd  is  then  taken  that  the 
products  of  the  land  should  be  consumed 
upon  the  land,  and  that  nations  grow  rich 
or  remain  poor  precisely  as  they  act  in  ac- 
cordance with,  or  in  opposition  to,  that  view. 
Mr,  Carey  is  a  free-trader.  In  his  first  book 
he  advocated  the  British  doctrine  of  dimin* 
ished  duties,  as  the  means  of  bringing  about 
free  trade.  In  his  Fa^t  and  Present  he  ad- 
mits his  error,  and  shows  that  the  protective 
system  was  the  result  of  an  instinctive  effort 
at  the  correction  of  a  great  evil  inflicted  upon 
the  worid  by  British  legislation,  and  that 
the  only  course  towards  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  is  to  be  found  in  perfect  production. 

The  effect  of  increasing  wealth  and  pop- 
ulation resulting  from  the  power  to  cultivate 
the  richer  soils,  in  bringing  about  the  divi- 
sion of  land  and  the  imion  of  man  is  then 
shown,  and  illustrated  by  examples  drawn 
from  the  history  of  the  principal  nations  of 
the  world,  ancient  and  modem;  and  here 
the  European  system  of  primogeniture  is  ex- 
amined, with  a  view  to  show  that  it  is  purely 
artificial,  and  tends  to  disappear  with  the 
growth  of  wealth  and  population.  This 
leads  to  the  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
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man  to  his  feUow-men,  which  are  shown  to 
tend  to  the  establishment  of  eqoality  wher- 
ever peace  is  maintained,  and  wealth  and 
population  are  allowed  to  grow ;  and  to  inc- 
qtiatity,  wiUi  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
war  and  devastation* 

Man  himself  next  appears  on  the  scene. 
Mr.  Malthns,  Mr.  Bicardo,  and  all  others  of 
the  English  school,  represent  him  as  the 
slave  of  his  necessities,  working  because  he 
fears  starvation.  Mr.  Carey,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  him  to  be  animated  by  hope,  and 
improving  in  all  his  moral  quaUtaes,  precisely 
as  by  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population — 
the  results  of  peace— ho  is  enabled  to  clear 
and  cultivate  the  rich  soils  of  the  earth. 
'  Thence  we  pass  to  the  relations  of  man 
and  his  helpmate,  which  are  shown  to  im- 
prove precisely  as  do  those  of  man  to  his 
fellow-man,  as  the  rich  soils  are  brought 
into  cultivation.  Man  and  his  fEunily  follow, 
and  the  same  improvement,  under  the  same 
drcumstances,  is  shown  to  take  place  in  the 
relations  of  parent  and  child. 

Concentration,  or  the  habit  of  local  self- 
government,  so  strikingly  illustrated  in  New- 
England^  is  next  examined  in  contrast  with 
centralization,  as  exhibited  in  England  and 
France,  and  its  admirable  effects  in  tending 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  are  fully  ex- 
hibited. The  various  systems  of  coloniza- 
tion next  pass  in  review,  and  give  occasion 
for  an  examination  of  the  various  causes 
that  brought  n<^jo  slavery  into  this  country, 
and  the  reasons  why  it  is  here  alone  that 
the  race  has  increased  in  numbers.  India 
and  Ireland,  and  the  devastating  effects  of  the 
colonial  system,  Annexation,  and  Civiliza- 
tion furnish  the  materials  for  the  succeeding 
chapters,  and  give  occasion — the  last  par- 
ticulariy — lor  the  expression  of  opinions 
much  at  variance  with  those  taught  by 
Guizot  and  others  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  our  day.  Such  are  the  Past  and 
Present  The  dosing  chapter  is  the  Future, 
and  contains  an  examination  of  many  re- 
markable facta  now  presented  to  our  view 
by  our  own  country,  produced  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  unnatural  system  fastened  upon 
the  world  by  England,  and  to  be  remedied 
by  the  adoption  of  an  American  policy, 
having  for  its  object  that  of  enabling  men 
to  live  togther  and  combine  their  exertions, 
instead  of  flying  from  each  other,  leaving 
behind  rich  lancU  uncultivated,  and  going 
to  Texas  or  Oregon  to  beerin  the  work  of 


cultivation  on  the  poorer  ones.  "  With  each 
step  in  the  progress  of  concentration^  his 
physical  condition  would  improve  because 
he  would  cultivate  more  fertile  lands,  and 
obtain  increased  power  over  the  treasures  of 
the  earth.  His  moral  condition  would  im- 
prove, because  he  would  have  greater  in- 
ducements to  steady  and  regular  labor,  and 
the  reward  of  good  conduct  would  steadily 
increase.  His  intellectual  condition  would 
improve,  because  he  would  have  more  leisure 
for  study,  and  more  power  to  mix  with  his 
fellow-men  at  home  or  abroad ;  to  learn  what 
they  knew,  and  to  see  what  they  possessed ; 
while  the  reward  of  talent  would  steadily 
increase,  and  that  of  mere  brute  wealth 
would  steadily  decline.  His  political  condi- 
tion would  improve,  because  he  would  ac- 
quire an  increased  power  over  the  applica- 
tion of  his  labor  and  of  its  proceeds.  He 
would  be  loss  governed,  better  governed, 
and  more  cheaply  governed,  and  all  because 
more  perfectly  self-governed." 

The  field  surveyed  by  Mr.  Carey  in  the 
'Past  and  Present  is  a  broad  one — broader 
than  that  of  any  other  book  of  our  time — 
for  it  discusses  every  interest  of  man.  The 
ideas  are  original — whether  true  or  not,  they 
are  both  new  and  bold.  They  are  based 
upon  a  great  law  of  Nature,  and  it  is  the 
first  time  that  any  sptem  of  political  econo- 
my has  been  oftered  to  the  world  that  was 
so  based.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  the 
facts  place  themselves,  as  completely  as  did 
the  planets  when  Copernicus  had  satisfied 
himself  that  the  earth  revolved  around  the 
sun.* 

More  recently,  in  his  Harmony  of  Inter- 
csts^  Mr.  Carey  has  published  a  full  exami- 
nation of  the  great  question  of  commercial 
policy,  with  a  view  to  show  that  protection, 
as  it  exists  in  this  country,  is  the  true  and 
only  road  to  free  trade.  He  has  brought 
to  the  illustration  of  this  important  doctrine 
a  mass  of  facts,  greater,  probably,  than  was 
ever  before  di^splayed  in  support  of  any  po- 
sition in  political  economy.  It  commences 
with  an  examination  of  our  whole  commer- 
cial policy  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
shows  the  effect  of  protection  in  increasing 
the  sum  of  production  and  consumption,  the 
means  of  transportation,  internal  and  exter- 


♦  This  work  has  been  much  rend  abroad,  and 
we  perceive  that  it  has  recently  been  translated 
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nal,  ^nd  the  influx  of  population  from  abroad, 
always  an  evidence  of  the  increased  produc- 
tiveness of  labor.  In  this  work  it  is  shown 
conclusively,  that  shipping  grows  with  pro- 
tection, because  protection  tends  to  promote 
immigration,  or  the  import  of  men,  the  most 
valuable  of  commodities,  and  thus  to  di- 
minish the  cost  of  sending  to  market  the 
less  valuable  ones,  grain,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 
The  question  is  examined  in  every  point  of 
view — ^material,  moral,  intellectual,  and  po- 
Htical ;  and  the  result  arrived  at  is, "  that  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  treasury  and  the 
people,  the  farmer,  planter,  manufacturer,  and 
merchant,  the  great  and  little  trader  and  the 
ship-owner,  the  slave  and  his  master,  the 
land-owners  and  laborers  of  the  Union  and 
the  world,  the  free-trader  and  the  advocate 
of  protection,  there  is  perfect  harmony  of 
interests,  and  that  the  way  to  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  peace  and  universal  free 
trade,  is  to  be  found  in  the  adoption  of 
measures  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the 
monopoly  of  machinery^  and  the  location  of 
the  loom  and  the  anvil  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  plough  and  the  harrow." 

In  addition  to  the  works  I  have  named, 
Mr.  Carey  has  published  two  others,  on  the 
Currency — the  larger  of  which  is  entitled 
Credit  System  in  France^  England^  and  the 
United  States,  Their  object  is  to  show, 
that  there  is  a  very  simple  law  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  currency  question,  and 
that  by  its  aid,  the  revulsions  so  frequently 
experienced  may  be  perfectly  accounted  for. 
That  law  is  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in 
money,  whether  by  indi\iduals  or  associa- 


tions, leaving  the  latter  to  make  their  own 
terms  with  their  customers,  and  to  assume 
limited  or  unlimited  Hability,  as  they  them- 
selves may  think  most  expedient.  In  a  de- 
tailed review  of  the  operations  of  several  of 
the  principal  nations,  and  of  all  the  States 
of  tliis  Union,  it  is  shown  that  the  tendency 
to  steadiness  in  the  quantity,  and  uniformity 
in  the  quality,  of  currency,  is  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  freedom,  while  with  every  increase 
in  the  number  or  extent  of  restrictions, 
steadiness  diminishes,  and  insecurity  increas- 
es. The  views  contained  in  this  work  are 
now  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
writers  in  France.  They  constitute  the  basis 
of  a  recent  and  excellent  work*  by  M.  Coque- 
lin,  who  quotes  largely  from  that  of  Mr. 
Carey,  declaring  that  our  countryman  has, 
"in  the  investigation  of  causes  aiid  effects, 
succeeded  better  than  the  English  inquir- 
ers," and  had,  as  early  as  1838,  "clearly 
shown  the  primary  causes  of  the  perturba-. 
tiona  recurring  almost  periodically  in  com- 
merce  and  currency."! 


The  portrait  of  Mr.  Carey,  aceompanying 
this  article,  is  from  a  crayon  sketch  by  Mr. 
CoUyer,  and  is,  in  every  re^ct,  one  of  the 
best  likenesses  we  have  presented  in  this 
Magazine.  It  is  excellently  copied  by  Mr« 
Buet. 


♦i>M  Credit  et  dt«  Btmqws,  Paris,  1848. 
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O0R  Steam  Navy. — ^The  following  im- 
portaut  commuDication  was  handed  to  us 
hj  a  gentleman  whose  long  experience  as 
«  commander  in  tlie  naval  sernce  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  East  India  Company, 
entitles  his  views  to  the  highest  respect. 
The  opimons  he  expresses  we  are  obliged, 
not  only  for  consistency,  but  from  a  set- 
tied  conviction  of  their  truth,  to  sustain 
in  full.  For  the  same  reason  that  we  gave 
our  support  to  Mr.  Whitney's  plan  of  a 
Pacific  Kailroad,  we  give  it  to  the  plan  of 
our  correspondent.  In  a  succeeding  number 
we  hope  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  com- 
mmnication  from  the  same  experienced 
floorce,  on  the  naval  resources  of  the  United 
States  as  regards  steam-ships.  It  is  a  very 
common  error  to  suppose  that  the  steara- 
▼essels  built  at  private  yards  in  New- York 
can  be  immediately  converted  into  vessels 
of  war,  like  the  steam-ships  of  the  Cunard 
line.  We  are  prepared  to  show  that  this 
is  a  grave  delusion,  which  may  lead  upon  oc- 
casion to  fatal  consequences. 

To  the  Editor  of  ths  American  Whiff  Review : 

Sir  :— In  perusing  the  Rupert  from  the  Bureau 
of  Construction,  Equipment,  ifec.,  contained  in  the 
New  York  Herald  of  tlie  21  st  instant,  I  was  much 
sorpariaed  to  find  that  the  knowledge  so  dearly 
bought  by  experience  here  and  elsewhere  has  had 
DO  effect  upon  the  authorities  in  this  department 
It  is  a  weU-determined  fact,  from  the  experience 
of  the  past,  that  all  Government  work  is  worse 
<JnDe,  and  more  expensive,  than  that  which  is  open 
to  the  competition  of  the  whole  country. 

The  specimens  of  naval  architecture  turned 
out  of  the  Oovemment  yards  will  not  compare 
with  some  turned  out  of  private  yards,  either  for 
«peed  or  economy.  The  late  attempts  of  Govern- 
ment men  in  England,  where  they  have  had  every 
opportunity  and  inducement  to  remove  the  "  pres- 
tige** against  them,  has  proved  the  inefficiency  of 
the  system.  Some  of  the  most  abortive  attempts 
have  been  made  at  a  vast  cost  of  treasure,  produ* 
cine  tlie  most  useless  craft  that  can  be  found  afioat, 
wlme  some  of  the  most  efficient  and  beautiful 
vessels  for  war  purposes  that  have  ever  been 
launched  were  constructed  in  private  yards. 

There  is  no  inducement  from  increased  emolu- 
ments or  business,  arismg  fix)m  superior  attainments 
in  work  or  model ;  no  rivalry  or  cause  for  emulation. 
"The  models  already  made  have  satified  the  Gov- 
:  whv  then  cJiould  we  alter  them  ?"  There  is 


no  inducement  for  the  Government  officer  to  go  out 
of  the  beaten  track  as  long  as  his  pay  is  continued 
to  him  monthly.  He  goes  j<^ing  on  in  the  old 
style;  but  place  the  same  man  in  the  position, 
either  to  improve  his  work  and  system  or  lose  his 
occupation,  and  you  will  find  the  old  adage  veri- 
fied— *'  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  He 
will  turn  his  attention  forthwith  to  tlie  most  likely 
course  to  keep  his  time  and  capital  continually  on  the 
stretch,  so  as  to  produce  him  the  greatest  amount 
of  return.  This*  he  is  obliged  to  study,  as  there 
are  others  who  will  outstrip  him  in  the  race  if  he 
does  nob  exert  his  utmost  care  and  attention ;  and 
it  is  thus  that  the  greatest  proficiency  is  to  be  at- 
tained. 

The  Report  above  alluded  to  recommend?, 
"that  the  public  yards  be  supplied  with  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  the  construction  of  steam- 
engines  for  naval  purposes."  Let  us  consider  this 
recommendation.  In  the  first  place,  the  expense 
will  be  enormous.  I  do  not  know  the  cost  of  the 
Washington  yard,  but  it  must  have  been  very  great, 
as  all  enterprises  managed  directly  by  the  agents 
of  Government  have  ever  been,  and  will  be,  until 
the  end  of  time.  An  outlay  like  it,  being  added 
to  each  naval  yard,  will  greatly  increase  the  bur- 
den on  the  treasury,  and  to  what  end  ?  We  have 
in  commission  '*  seven  steam-ships ;  repairing  and 
equipping,  five ;  on  the  stocks  and  constructing, 
one.'*^  {New-York  JTeraldy  2^11  1)00^1^60.)  For 
this  existing  force  the  Washington  yard  must  be 
sufficient  The  number  of  vessels  is  at  present 
small,  but  the  necessary  increase  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  national  strength  will  soon  be  such  as 
to  put  it  in  a  position  to  vie  with  all  other  powers. 
Since  the  actual  necessity  of  looking  to  this  branch 
of  the  service  has  been  impressed  on  the  Govern- 
ment, rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  right 
direction;  and  ere  long  the  steam  navy  of  the 
United  States  must  become  sufficient  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  immense  coastline,  and  to  punish  ag- 
gression abroad,  should  necessity  arise  for  such  a 
course.  Our  private  foundries  are  sufficient  for  the 
manufacture  of  machines  for  almost  any  number  of 
steam-ships  that  may  be  required,  without  estab- 
lishing an  expensive  Government  monopoly.  If 
they  are  not,  they  will  easily  and  rapidly  increase 
when  the  necessity  for  them  arises,  for  depend  on 
it,  our  enterprising  citi2ens  will  not  allow  any 
such  opportunity  to  escape  their  vigilance,  and 
we  have  seen  during  the  present  year  a  most  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  the  production  of  steam> 
engines  from  our  foundries— an  increase,  indeed,^ 
scarcely  credible.  At  the  present  time  there  is  ta 
be  seen  on  the  banks,  and  at  the  wharves  of  the  East 
River,  a  sight  such  as  no  other  port  in  the  world 
can  offer,  and  which  gives  an  astounding  idea  of 
thft  AntArnrise  and  tx)wer  of  the  United  StatAa*^ 
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You  may  there  see  together  thirteen  ocean 
steamer:^,  (all  new,)  of  large  aize,  advancing  rap- 
idly to  completloa    These  are — 

Tods. 
The  Huraboldt,  Havre  packet,  about  -  2700 
North  America,  for  Chagrea,    -    -    -    1800 

Winfield  Scott, 1400 

Brother  Jonathan,  for  Pacific,   -    -    -    1400 

Mexico,  Gulf  of  Mexico, 1200 

Alabama,  Savannah  line,      ....    1200 

Independence, 800 

Golden  Gate,  Pacific  Co. 

Golden  Age,  Pacific  Ca 

La  Fayette,  Havre  line, 

Pioneer,  Havre  line, 

Large  Propeller,  for  Philadelphia  and  Liverpool. 

A  Steamer,  for  Charleston  lino. 

Besides  these,  there  have  already  been  com- 
pleted and  gone  to  sea— 

The  Atlantic,  The  Franklin, 

Pacific,  Florida, 

Baltic,  Columbia, 

Arctic,  Prometheus, 

New  World,  Sea  Bu-d, 

New- York,  Pacific, 

The  Louisiana.* 

It  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  present  excess 
of  demand  for  steam  communication  cannot  last 
long;  like  all  other  rages,  it  will  have  its  day,  and 
will  be  followed  by  a  stagnation  in  that  particular 
branch  of  manufiicture.  What  then  will  become 
of  our  machinists  ?  Wlien  the  fever  abates  there 
will  be  a  state  of  inanition  ;  and  then  would 
be  the  time  for  the  application  of  the  remedy,  in 
employing  the  machine  shops  for  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  the  good  of  the  large 
masses  of  citizens  who  will  otherwise  be  thrown 
out  of  work  just  at  the  time  they  have  attained 
the  greatest  experience  and  skill.  Such  a  body 
of  men  a^  now  exists,  (gathered  from  among  the 
skilful  of  all  nations,)  being  once  scattered  and 
otherwise  occupied,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
collect  again ;  and  even  t^hould  it  l>e  possible,  they 
will  have  Io:*t  that  efficiency  which  arises  fi-om 
constant  practice,  and  which  that  alone  can  give. 

It  is  true,  a  portion  of  them  would  find  work  in 
the  Government  yards ;  but  why  should  the  State 
be  put  to  the  expense  of  the  yards,  when  the 
private  ones  are  all  ready  for  the  work  required  ? 

The  yard  at  Washington  being  already  in  ex- 
istence, if  it  is  efficient  as  it  should  be,  it  must  be 
equal  to  the  present  wants  of  the  Government 
The  repairs  of  existing  fiteam-vessels  would  be 
the  principal  work  allotted  to  it,  and  it  will  soon 
find  quite  sufficient  occupation  for  a  small  estab- 
lishment in  that  Hue. 

One  principal  reason  why  private  enterprise  is 
jnore  desirable  than  a  Government  establi<nnient, 
irt  the  constant  call  upon  it  for  various  styles  and 
-dt'ticriptions  of  machines  for  numerous  purposes, 
in  the  omstruction  of  which  many  great  improve- 
ments are  suggested,  perfected,  and  made  avail- 

•  A§  I  give  tiaa« llRts  fVom  memory  only,  thero  may 
•^    two  or  three  icii  ou|    Tno««  are  iud.'pcQdcDt  of  may  od 
ir  North  Uivvj, 


able  for  marine  purposes ;  the  development  of 
which  would  be  exceedingly  improbable  while 
pursuing  the  one  object  of  marine  engines  only. 

The  reason  alleged  for  the  recommendation  of 
the  Bureau  is,  the  great  delay  that  has  arisen  in 
the  nmnufacture  of  engines  in  the  several  foun- 
dries. To  whom  is  the  blame  of  this  delay  to  be 
attached  ?  To  the  parties  who  entertain  the  con- 
tract, for  if  they  do  their  duty  strictly  and 
impartially,  there  can  be  no  delay  witliout  its 
appropriate  pt»nalty ;  and  if  the  penally  be  duly 
enforced,  there  will  be  no  delay.  If  the  penalty 
be  merely  a  matter  of  form,  why  put  it  <n  at  all  ? 
If  it  is  not  to  be  enforced  leave  it  out  altogether, 
and  leave  the  parties  to  take  their  own  time  to 
complete  their  work;  it  will  be  no  worse  thao 
now. 

I  trust  that  having  shown  that  the  machine 
shops  of  New- York  aloue  are  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  supplying  steam-engines,  independently 
of  foundries  and  manufactories  in  other  States,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  many,  it  will  lead  to  a 
full  and  perfect  examination  of  the  policy  and 
necessity  of  such  a  system  as  that  of  making  a 
great  Government  monopoly  at  so  ^eat  an  outlay 
as  it  will  require  of  the  public  funds. 

Iiet  our  machinists  in  private  foundries  benefit 
legitimately  by  the  wants  of  the  Government,  and 
at  the  same  time  let  the  Government  reap  the 
advantage  and  benefit  accruing  from  the  united 
skill  and  experience  of  our  land  and  marine  engine 
mechanics.  F.  P.  Wkbb. 

New-Ywrk,  Dec  28*7*,  1850. 


"The  Pilgrim  Fathers." — Perhaps  there  is  not 
in  American  history  an  event  more  memorable,  or 
one  more  calculated  to  revive  a  national  spirit 
among  Americans,  should  that  spirit  occasionally 
fade,  than  the  landing  of  the  crew  of  the  May- 
flower at  Plymouth.  The  history  of  that  event 
and  its  consequences  has  been  served  up  in  too 
many  styles,  at  too  many  public  dinners,  to  render 
fragments  of  it  warmed  up  here  at  all  delectable 
to  the  palate  of  our  readers.  But  nevertheless  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  the  celebration  of  the 
Pilgrim  landing  is  about  the  last  occasion  wkidi 
should  be  used  by  men  of  inteUect  or  citizenship, 
or  which  could  be  used  by  men  of  decency  or 
taste,  for  the  exhibition  of  national  flunkeyism,  or 
the  glorification  of  the  power  that  with  fire  and 
sword  drove  the  Pilgrims  from  their  homes.* 
Nevertheless,  at  a  recent  dinner  given  in  this  city 
by  the  New- England  Society,  some  scenes  occurred 
of  so  remarkable  a  character,  we  feel  compelled  to 
notice  them  briefly. . 

Moses  H.  Grinnell  occupied  the  chair.  "  On  his 
right,"  we  are  told,  appropriately  sat  Mr.  Webster, 
who  came  on  from  Washington  to  be  present  at 


•  Wiw  any  festival  instituted  by  the  Prophet*  for  the 
gloriflcutiun  of  tho  Pliarooh  t  Or  were  those  who  haok^ 
ered  after  tho  tlvsh-pots  (the  fn^o-tnulors  of  iho^e  daya> 
permittetl  to  give  throo  times  threo  at  the  Passover  for  the 
reiguing  Phairaoh  ?  If  we  celebrate  our  (kthcre,  ahould  Vtt 
not  celebrate  the  spirit  ?  A  prayer  for  EuglanUf  bumiAC 
that  the  hearts  of  kin'^s  might  be  set  right,  and  that<wl 
would  avenge  tUs  starving  peopie,  would  bave  boea 
priate. 
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flus  dinner ;  And,  ain^Ar  enough  to  relate,  there 
esme  on  too  an  honorable  mdividual  whose  whole 
di]>lDniatic  dexterity  seems  to  be  employed  in 
keeping  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  crush- 
ing hinuelf  into  every  society  where  that  gentleman 
appears.*  Into  the  same  eonreyanoe  which 
l^ronght  Mr.  Webster  from  the  capital,  Sir  Henry 
Ly  tton  Balwer  had  got  himself  conveyed,  and  he 
■qnatted  himself  down  at  the  Pilgnm  dinner!! 
opposite  the  former.  There  were  also  present,  too, 
Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  (owner  of  two  imaginary 
horsemen,  and  autfior  of  "  a  story  without  a  name," 
Ac.,J  flanked  by  others  not  celebrated  for  Ameii^ 
canism. 

We  pass  over  the  early  toasts.  The  first 
speaker  was  a  reverend  •  person,  who  indulged 
largely  in  praises  of  the  Bible  and  other  matters 
of  a  less  sacred  character,  from  which  wo  extract 
a  little.  Having  produced  an  old  Bible,  and 
handed  it  about  in  the  order  of  brandy,  wine, 
Word  of  God,  and  cigars,  he  gave  its  history  in 
abia  &shion: — 

"Let  us,  then,  hold  to  our  ideal,  and  hold  it  up 
♦o  the  sight  of  all  men— (hero  he  held  up  the  old 
Bible) — and  demand  that  everything  shall  be 
squared  by  the  law  of  God.  This  Biblo  belongs 
to  Bilr.  J.  Coles  of  this  city,  who  preserved  it  safe 
daring  hw  stay  in  Georgia,  and  brought  it  back  to 
New-York." 

Showing  that  "Mr.  J.  (doles'*  is  like  the  King 
of  France,  celebrated  in  an  everlasting  doggrel  for 
inarching  up  a  declivity  with  a  large  army,  and 
performing  the  memorable  feat  of  marching  down 
again,  with  the  same  all  safe  and  right  side  up. 

The  peculiar  duties  of  the  clerical  order,  and  of 
coarse  of  himself  were  thus  shown  by  the  reve- 
rend gentleman : — 

•*  The  clergy  were  the  lungs  of  the  country,  and 
their  busiuess  was  to  bring  the  people  into  con- 
tact with  the  pure  air  of  (SkL** 

Had  the  reverend  speaker  claimed  the  honor  of 
the  brains,  instead  or  the  lungs,  his  compaiison 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  to  his  own  or- 
der ;  tliough  it  must  be  confessed,  if  on  that  occa- 
son  he  rightly  represented  them,  we  are  ready  to 
ooocedo  him  the  comparison. 

An  effigy  of  the  Mayflower,  made  of  sugar  and 
■inglass,  lay  on  a  clean  plate  on  ^e  table,  and 
to  this  the  orators  in  turn  most  solemnly  addressed 
themselves.  Streams  of  affection,  and  a  flow  of 
outpoured  rhapsody  deluged  the  Utile  sugar  baric 

Among  others  Mr.  Webster  and  Sir  R  L.  Bul- 
wer  addressed  the  guests. 

Mr.  Webster  said:  ♦  »  ♦  « We  know  that 
"we  are  Americans.  (Vociferous  applause.)  It  is 
ms  Americans  that  we  are  known  all  over  the 
world.  Who  asks  what  State  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  from,  in  Europe.  Africa,  or  Asia  9 


•  Now  th«r«  WM  a  dAy  when  the  sons  of  God  camo  to 

preMol  thomaelvcK  bcfora  the  Lurd,  aad  S n  came  also 

among  Ihcm.    And  ihe  Lord  fald  unto  S— n,  Whence 

eomesi  thou?   Then  fl n  ttnswered  tho  Lord  ond  said, 

From  gotn^  to  and  fVo  fn  tho  earth,  and  from  walkinpr  up 

aad  down  in  it.    And  tho  Lord  said  unto  S u,  Host 

tboQ  consadered  my  servant  J— b,  that  thore  is  none  like 
him  la  tho  earth,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  ono  that 
ttartAb  Ood,  and  o»cheweth  evil  V 

Thea  8 n  answered  the  Lord  and  said,  Doth  J— b 

finr  God  for  nought  ?  frcltc. 


I9  he  an  American — does  he  belong  to  the  flag  of 
the  country — does  it  protect  him  —is  he  under  the 
protection  of  the  eagle  and  the  stars  and  stripes  f 
If  he  »,  all  other  conditions  are  regarded  as  sub- 
ordinate and  not  worthy  of  mention.  Let  it  be 
our  duty  to  cherish  this  American  priucipleir^to 
spread  it  over  the  vfkole  continent— to  carry  out 
hngliih  principles.  I  mean,  sir,  (addressing  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  the  British  Minister,)  //m  Anfffc 
Saxon  American  principle  (loud  laughter,  in  which 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  joined)  over  this  whole  conti- 
nent— the  great  principles  of  Magna  Charta—\he 
f>rinciple8  of  tiie  American  Revolution — the  Eng- 
ish  language,  eo  that  our  children  may  recite 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  on  the  sliores  of  the  Paci- 
fic. Before  that,  our  American  ideas,  which,  in  the 
main,  are  English  ideas,  will  penetrate  Mexica"* 
Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Webster  is  too  high  to  per- 
mit us  to  believe  that  he,  as  an  American,  serious- 
ly identified  the  spirit  of  the  Norman  monarchy 
with  that  of  the  American  Republic,  or  that  he 
seriously  desires  to  see  "English  principles,"  by- 
whatever  name  they  be  called,  extended  over  this 
continent  The  supposition  of  its  possibility, — the 
necessity  of  making  this  wretched  explanation, 
calls  into  our  face  a  blush  of  shame,  and  a  sicken- 
ing sense  of  disgrace.  Surely,  surely  it  was  the 
complimentary  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  nothing 
else,  that  brought  forth  such  expressions.  We 
have  been  advised  that  in  the  conduct  of  a  public 
journal  or  a  Review,  a  single  injurious  expression, 
or  that  has  not  the  right  spirit,  will  undo  the  work 
of  years.  How  much  more  then  of  the  first  of 
public  mea  Ought  not  the  head  of  this  mighty 
people,  (we  say  head,  as  it  is  the  popular  belief 
that  the  government  centres  in  him,)  ought  not  the 
head  of  this  grand  Republic  carry  himself  with 
the  demeanor  of  the  mightiest  representative  of 
men, — with  the  consciousness  of  twenty  millions 
of  freemen  at  his  back, — who,  if  he  but  evince  the 
spirit  and  give  tho  word,  will  make  him  their 
leader,  but  whose  eyes  are  now  blinded  to  his 
surpassing  genius  and  unequalled  fame,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  polished  opacity,  from  whose 
diplomatic  buttons  tho  glory  and  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  flash  into  their  eyes,  ana  not  the 
glory  of  Daniel  Webster,  or  of  the  nation  whom 
he  represents? 

Nor  are  this  American  people  wholly  of  Eng- 
lish descent  Not  one  fourth  of  them  have  Eng- 
lish blood  in  their  veins,  and  not  one  tenth  of  them 
but  would  feel  injured  by  having  attributed  to 
them  English  principles,  or  principles  identified 
with  these.  It  we  have  been,  or  are  ruled  by 
English  principles,  or  their  hke,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  a  farce,  and  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence on  extravagant  folly.  On  English  prin- 
ciples some  of  our  best  Republicans  ehould  be 
hanged  forthwith; — ^it  is  better  to  let  these  gentle- 
men know  at  once  where  they  are. 

Tho  affable  and  flattering  Mr.  Bulwer  rose  to 
■peak  after  Mr.  Webster.  The  complimentary 
words  bestowed  on  himself  ond  his  government 
and  its  principles  were  of  courso  assumed  as  lite- 
raUy  true,  and  fugj^i^^p^qa^i^l^ast  was 
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Jdiscellany. 
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given,  exhibttkig  siDguIar  effrontery  in  itself  as 
follows : — 

**  Old  Boglaad  and  Young  America. — Bound  to- 
^ether  by  a  common  language  and  a  common 
lineage,  «fec." 

**  Young  America"  must  feel  very  proud  of  its 
distinguished  ancestry ;  and  the  7%m««  newspaper 
must  moreover  feel  deeply  gratified  at  this  ac- 
kauwledgmeat  of  paternal  aumoiity  and  blessings 
from  its  lately  rebellious  infant  But  to  this  toast 
Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  having  probably  first 
written  to  Ohatfield  and  Palmerston  about  ihe 
agreeable  sport  of  humbugging  the  Yankees,  de- 
livered the  following  large  quantity  of  self-glorifi 
cation : — 

**  Ue  said  he  had  made  a  point  of  attending  that 
meeting,  since  he  knew  that  gentlemen  there  pres- 
ent did  not  expect  in  him  the  buttoned-up  cuplo- 
matist,  but  the  Englishman  with  the  open  hand 
and  heart,  who  would  state  to  them  what  the  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  of  Englisbmen  were." 

Was  there  ever  such  an  ambassador  t  He  ac- 
tually unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and  presented 
to  them  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  at  the  first  out- 
aet  Then,  after  having  favored  **the  beautiful 
females  behind  the  Corinthian  pillars  at  the  back 
of  the  hall"  with  the  second  long  simile  with 
which  they  were  that  evening  presented,  and  turned 
over  American  literatiu^  science,  and  art,  he  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Webster : — 

"  And  if  I  extend  my  inquiry  still  further,  if  I 
wish  to  discover  a  man  whose  young  imagination 
was  npened  amongst  the  solitary  scenes  of  border 
life,  and  whose  manly  judgment  was  formed  amidst 
the  daily  and  active  business  of  great  communi- 
ties, can  you  not  point  out  to  me  such  a  man— one 
whose  eloquence  is  poetry  held  in  chains  by  rea- 
son ?  whose  statesmanship  is  philosophy  reduced 
to  practice  t  who  stands  second  to  none  of  Ameri- 
ca's children — I  should  say  superior  to  all,  if  the 
tall  and  venerable  figure  of  an  absent  friend  did 
not.  rise  up  before  me,  whose  star  shines  from  the 
West,  as  yours,  sir,  (bowing  to  Mr.  Webster,)  filb 
the  East  of  the  hemisphere,  radiant  on  all  sides 
with  intellectual  light"    (Three  cheers.) 

After  tlie  praise  of  its  head,  follows  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  country  itself: — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  love  your  country :  it  is  amongst 
the  earliest  and  most  &vored  of  England^s  chil- 
dren ;  and  methinks  I  can  still  trace  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  parent  in  the  lineaments  of  the 
offspring.  I  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  the  mag- 
netic infiuence  of  a  common  origin  is  yet  extinct; 
and  when  I  stood  with  you  but  recently,  mourning 
by  the  grave  of  the  gallant  Taylor,  did  you  not 
shed  with  me  a  syrapathixing  tear  over  the  fate  of 
the  illustrious  Peelf  Aye,  and  if  the  spangled 
banner  should  be  again  unfurled  on  the  ocean  or 
the  field,  on  the  one  scene  of  action  will  not  your 
sons  remember  the  glorious  words  of  Nelson,*— 
on  the  other,  will  not  the  name  of  the  great  warrior 
veteran,  who  has  borne  tlie  old  banner  of  Wolfe 
and  Marlborough  aloft  and  victorious  through  a 
hundred  fights,  rush  to  your  recollection  ana  in- 
spire your  ranks  V 


♦  The  wordB  «re  ourioiulf  apt  for  AmericftOM,  and  aboold 
be  *™Ki-.««*-t  on  jjjg  «tar-»panglfd  banner^"  England 
raf  an  to  do  bis  dutj.'* 


Well,  we  rather  think  not,  to  all  these  ques- 
tions ;  but  it  is  well  to  know  that  Sir  H.  L  R, 
loves  our  country  becaute  it  is  among  the  ear- 
liest and  most  favored  of  England's  children ;  and 
therefore,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  English,  he  doth 
not  love  it ;  and  the  proportion  being  one  fourth 
to  three  fourths,  we  conclude  the  quarter  of  love  is 
negatived  by  the  quarter  of  hate,  and  the  remaining 
h&u  of  his  feeUngs  is  hate  unalloyed.  So  of  Touch- 
stone in  the  forest:  it  was  good  for  certain  reasons^ 
and  not  good  for  certain  reasons ;  and  the  whole 
reason  of  his  liking  forest  life  was,  that  he  waa 
in  the  forest,  anji  wished  to  make  the  best  of  it 

So  of  some  great  "  University^  in  New-England : 
it  was  gOod  because  ^'it  was  the  genial  daughter 
of  his  own  alma  mater ;"  and  Americans  are  great 
and  good,  because  they  are  ^  Albion's  transatlantic 
chU(&enr 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  particularize  more  at 
length  the  extravagant  flattery  of  individuals, 
and  thorough  Britii£  offensiveness  of  the  entire 
speech.  Let  us  add  that  it  was  followed  by  the 
band  playing  "  Qod  save  the  Queen,"  amid  the 
most  rapturous  enthusiasm;  and  that  we  would 
have  not  one  word  to  say  in  defence  of  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer,  but  for  a  pointed  remark  deliv- 
ered in  his  speech  with  singular  acutcne^s  and  pre> 
dsion,  showing  what  an  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
his  audience. 

"  There  are  few  examples,"  he  said,  "  in  history 
of  men  staying  their  footsteps  in  so  unpromising  a 
spot ;  but  he  guessed  (great  laughter  and  cheering) 
that  the  ancestors  of  those  present  were  plucky 
fellows." 

More  a  good  deal  than  some  of  those  present 
could  say  of  themselves.    "•  God  save  the  Queen !" 

Vide  Rabelais,  Book  I.,  Ch.  xxxviii.:  **  Haw 
Oarganiua  did  eat  up  six  pUprims  in  a  saltuU* 
The  pilgrims  hid  themselves  m  a  garden  among 
the  lettuces,  and  the  giant  King  Qargantua,  pluck* 
ing  the  lettuces,  carried  them  home  and  ate  them ; 
and,  says  our  satirical  historian, "  They  were  all  the 
while  m  so  great  fear  they  dared  not  speak  nor 
cough.  If  we  speak,  said  they,  he  will  kill  us 
for  spies."  There  is  a  cabbage  garden  we  wot 
of^  in  which  several  millions  are  hid  away  for 
fear,  and  they  dare  not  speak  nor  cough  for  fear 
of  being  killed.  And  the  giant  daily  carries  away 
the  caboages  and  eats  the  pilgrims  in  them.  Vide 
American  Review  for  December,  article,  '*Who 
Feed  England?" 

But  one  gentleman  present  had  the  manliness 
or  decency  to  break  this  swollen  bubble  of  Flun> 
keyism,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune.  We  are  glad  to 
be  enabled  to  sav  that  there  was  even  one  Amer^ 
icau  to  utter  suet  common  truths  as  these : — 

"  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  the 
*  Hospitality  of  the  Hollanders  to  the  fathers  of 
New-England  demands  the  everlasting  gratitude 
of  the  sons,'  said,  with  all  respect  for  some  speakers 
who  had  preceded  him,  this  conntiy  was  not  alto- 
gether a  daughter  of  England.  Americans  were 
not  the  descendants  of  any  particular  nation,  but 
of  every  nation  in  the  world." 

We  ask  pardon  of  our  reader^  in  oonnectioii 
with  matters  so  serious,  for  mentioning  the  &ot 
that  the  novelist  of  the  two  horsemen  did  not 
speak,  which  WAS  a  loss.  Asadesoendautfromooo 
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of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  looking  to  them  and 
thetr  fellows  in  England  in  the  days  of  Cromwell, 
their  nughty  chief,  as  the  founders  of  the  great 
Republic,  and  the  originators  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  we  desire  to  see  the  annlyerssry  of  their 
oooiing  made  hereafter  an  occasion  for  the  defence 
of  the  prhiciples  they  cherished ;  a  solemn  cere- 
mony, to  which  the  finends  and  representatiyes  of 
pure  Republicanism  of  all  natbns  may  be  inyited, 
and  at  which  the  mighty  dead  may  be  inyisibly 
present,  and  impart  their  own  spirit  to  the  liying. 

Soon  after  writing  the  aboye,  we  read  Mr.  "Web- 
ster's powerful  yindication  of  the  language  of  our 
Ooyemment,  in  its  recognition  of  Hungary  as  an 
independent  nation,  in  his  letter  of  Dec  21st,  1850, 
from  the  Department  of  State,  in  reply  to  the 
letter  of  the  Uheyaher  J.  Hulsemann  on  the  part  of 
Austria. 

In  the  course  of  thb  vindication,  Mr.  Webster 
says :  "  The  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  like  other  intelligent  Oovemments  and 
communities,  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  move- 
ments and  the  events  of  this  remarkable  age,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  be  cxliibited. 
But  the  interest  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
those  events  has  not  proceeded  from  any  disposi- 
tioQ  to  depart  from  that  neutrality  towards  foreign 
poiwers,  wnich  is  among  the  deepest  principles  and 
the  most  cherished  tractions  of  the  political  his- 
tory of  tlie  Unioa  It  has  been  the  necessary  efifect 
of  the  unexampled  character  of  the  events  them- 
aelves  which  could  not  fail  to  arrest  Uie  attention 
of  the  cotemporary  world ;  as  they  will  doubtless 
fill  a  memorable  page  in  history.  But  the  under- 
signed goes  £ulher,  and  freely  adnuts  that  in  pro- 
portion as  these  extraordinary  events  appeared  to 
have  their  origin  in  those  g^eat  ideas  of  responsible 
and  |)opular  governments  on  which  the  American 
Omstitutions  themselves  are  wholly  founded,  they 
could  not  but  command  the  warm  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

"Well  known  circumstances  in  their  history,  in- 
deed their  whole  history,  have  made  them  the  re- 
presentatives of  purely  popular  principles  of  Gov- 
emmenL  In  thb  light  thej  now  stand  before  the 
world.  They  could  not,  if  they  woidd,  conceal 
their  character,  their  condition,  or  their  destiny. 
They  could  not,  if  they  so  desired,  shut  out  from 
the  view  of  mankind  the  causes  which  have  placed 
them,  in  so  short  a  national  career,  in  the  station 
which  they  now  hold  among  the  dviliaed  States 
of  the  world.  They  could  not,  if  they  desired  it, 
suppress  either  the  thoughts  or  the  hopes  which 
arise  in  men's  minds,  in  oUier  countries,  from  con- 
templating their  suocessM  example  of  free  gov- 
ernment 

*•  That  very  intelligent  and  distinguished  person- 
Bge^iht  Emperor  Joseph  the  Seeond,  was  among 
the  first  to  discern  this  necessary  consequence  of 
the  American  Revolution  on  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  people  of  Europe.  In  a  letter  to 
his  Minister  in  the  Netherhmds  in  1787,  he  observes 
that '  it  is  remarkable  that  France,  by  the  assist- 
ance which  she  afforded  to  tije  Americans,  gave 
birth  to  reflectJoQS  on  freedom.'  This  fact,  which 
the  sagacity  of  that  monarch  perceived  at  so  early 
•  da.j»  is  now  koown  wad  admitted  hy  iDtelUgent 


Powers  all  over  the  world.  True,  indeed,  it  is, 
that  the  prevalence  on  the  other  continent  of  sen- 
timents mvorable  to  Republican  Liberty,  is  the 
result  of  the  re-action  of  America  upon  Europe  : 
and  the  source  and  centre  of  this  re-action  has 
doubtless  been,  and  now  is,  in  these  United  States. 
"  The  position  thus  belonging  to  the  United  States 
is  a  fact  as  inseparable  from  their  history,  their 
constitutional  organization,  and  their  character,  as 
the  opposite  position  of  the  Powers  composing  the 
European  Alliance  is  frt)m  the  lustory  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Governments  of  those  Powers,  llie 
sovereigns  who  form  that  Alliance  have  not  unfre- 
quently  felt  it  their  right  to  interfere  with  the  po- 
htical  movements  of  foreign  States  ;  aud  have,  in 
their  manifestoes  and  declarations,  denounced  the 
]X)pular  ideas  of  the  a^e,  in  terms  so  comprehen- 
sive as  of  necessity  to  mclude  the  United  States 
and  their  forms  of  governments.  It  is  well  known 
that  one  of  the  leading  principles  announced  by 
the  allied  Sovereigns  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  is,  that  all  popular  or  constitutional 
rights  are  holden  no  otherwise  than  as  grants  and 
indulgences  from  crowned  heads." 

Mr.  Webster  adds  farther;  "Mr.  Hulsemann 
and  the  Cabinet  at  Vienna  may  rest  assured  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  while  performing  with  strict  and 
exact  fidelity  all  their  neutral  duties,  nothing  will 
deter  either  the  Government  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  exercising,  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion, the  rights  belonging  to  them  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  of  forming  and  expressing 
their  own  opinions,  freely  and  at  all  times,  upon 
the  great  political  events  which  may  transpire 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  Tneir 
own  institutions  stand  upon  the  broadest  principles 
of  civil  liberty  ;  and  believing  those  principles  and 
the  fundamental  laws  in  which  tliey  are  embodied 
to  be  eminently  favorable  to  tlie  prosperity  of 
States — to  6tf,  in  fact,  the  only  principles  of  gov- 
ernment which  meet  the  demands  of  the  present 
enlightened  age.** 

These  powerful  declarations  defend  the  Secre- 
tary against  himself,  and  commit  him  to  a  lino  of 
conduct  that  every  American  must  approve ;  but, 
with  all  respect  for  his  great  authority,  and  his 
eminent  position  as  the  guide  of  our  public  coun- 
sels, we  conceive  that  these  principles,  native  to 
himself,  are  not  ^English  principles,"  but  their 
mortal  antagonists ;  and  that  when  they  come  to 
be  applied  in  practice,  England  will  find  herself' 
compelled  to  recede  from  her  enormous  pretension 
upon  this  continent,  and  will  find  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  they  live  by  the  principles  so 
grandly  set  forth  by  their  Secretary,  so  they  must 
become  their  defenders,  and  the  stern  antagonista 
of  those  who  violate  and  trample  upon  them. 


"  Fathxe  and  Son.** — We  are  indebted  to  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  London  Times  newspaper 
for  the  following  singular  instance  of  paternal  so- 
licitude and  natural  affection.  It  is  very  affecting. 
The  anxiety  of  the  tender  parent  to  beat  his  owu 
poor  son  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  anybody 
IS  singularly  sincere  and  dramatic,  and  withal  true 
to  nature.  The  old  gentleman's  "long-practised 
skill,"  hit  **  steady  mdustry,"  and  his  "  dogged  d<h 
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termination  **  are  beautifully  introduced  and  admi- 
rably eontrasted  with  the  tender,  endearing,  and 
soft  qualities  which  he  attributes  to  hb  infant 
prodigy,  the  lad's  "youih,  ingenuity  and  ardor." 
And  then,  to  cap  the  climax  of  the  tragic  scene, 
comes  the  "  fell  necessity"  which  makes  the  old 
dada  so  very  cruel  and  merciless  to  his  oflfepring— 
we  fancy  we  are  reading  the  Roman  story  anew, 
inserting  merely  Bull  for  Brutus ;  or  the  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  in  which  Antigone  plays  the  part  of 
"  The  Navigation  Laws,"  ruthlessly  sacrificed  by 
the  parent  hands  to  appease  the  destinies  of  com- 
merce. But  our  readers  must  judge  for  them- 
selves— and  probably  not  a  few  of  the  sterner  sort 
may  be  affected  even  unto  tears.  Boyl  bring 
hither  that  reviving  vial  and  our  cambric  hand- 
kerchief Oh !  bitter,  bitter  sorrow,  that  our  par- 
ricidal hands  should  be  raised  agamst  so  simple- 
minded  and  generous  a  father! — 

«*  We  have  several  times  had  to  direct  attention 
to  the  fresh  and  fresh  lines  of  steamers  on  the 
American  rivers  and  lakes,  to  vast  additional 
lengths  of  canal,  and  the  endless  ramifications  of 
the  railway  system ;  as  also  to  the  new  manufac- 
tures wherever  an  opening  offered  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  States,  augmented  by 
an  annual  immigration  of  near  300,000  from  these 
isles,  is  a  fact  that  forces  itself  on  the  notice  and 
the  interest  of  the  most  unobservant  and  incurious. 
All  these  promise  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
States  to  such  an  extent  as  to  compel  us  to  a  com- 
petition as  difficult  as  it  is  unavoidable.  We  must 
run  a  race  with  our  gigantic  and  unshackled  rival 
We  must  set  our  long-practised  skill,  our  steady 
industry,  and  our  dogged  determination  against  his 
youth,  ingenuity  and  ardor.  It  is  the  father  who 
runs  a  race  with  his  son.  A  fell  necessity  con- 
strains us,  and  we  must  not  be  beat  Ixit  our 
ship-builders  and  their  employers  take  warning  in 
time.  There  will  always  be  abundant  supply  of 
vessels  good  enough  and  fast  enough  for  short  voy- 
ages. The  coal  trade  can  take  care  of  itself,  for  it 
will  ever  be  a  refuge  for  the  destitute.  But  we 
want  fast  vessels  for  the  long  voyajjes,  which  other- 
wise will  fall  into  American  hands.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  Navigation  Laws  have  been  repealed  in 
time  to  destroy  those  false  and  unreasonable  ex- 
pectations, wliich  might  have  lulled  the  ardor  of 
British  competition.  We  now  all  start  togetlier, 
with  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  The  American 
Oaptain  can  call  at  London,  and  the  British  Cap- 
tain can  pursue  his  voyage  to  New-York.  Who 
can  complain  ?    Not  we." 

"  Not  we  " — oh  no,  not  you !  Why  the  devil  (ex- 
case  the  remark)  should  f/ou  complain  If  Did  not 
a  person  called  Walker,  and  a  thorough  scheming 
little  aristocrat,  named  Bancroft,  to  whom  you 
were  so  very  civil  and  good  that  he  loves  you  bet- 
ter than  his  own  kin,  and  various  other  persons  of 
your  party  in  this  country,  induce  your  **  youthful 
and  ardent"  or  verdant  son  to  throw  away  his  best 
weapon  for  the  control  of  the  seas,  to  suit  your 
necessities,  under  the  score  of  "reciprocity,"  when 
the  reciprocity  was,  like  the  handle  of  a  pitcher, 


all  on  one  side,  and  that  your  own!  Complamff 
Why,  such  was  the  anxiety  to  meet  your  wishes 
about  keeping  up  the  seeming  "  control  of  the 
seas,"  that  even  when  your  youthful  and  ardent 
son  succeeded  in  whipping  you  dean  in  speed  and 
bottom,  threatening  not  only  to  match  you  on  the 
high  seas,  but  even  at  no  distant  day  to  manage 
the  entire  commerce  and  carrying  trade  of  his  own 
country,  the  commerce  of  that  country  was  as  far 
as  possible  taken  out  of  his  grasp,  and  put  into 
your  own.  What  an  old  fool  you  would  be  to 
complain,  Failier  dear,  at  such  unmitigated  good 
luck  on  your  side,  and  folly  on  ours.  If  it  were 
otherwise  you  would  complain  rather  obstreper- 
ously. • 

However,  it  is  highly  satisfiwtory  to  Americans 
(it  must  be)  to  know  that  nothing  has  occurred  to 
"  lull  the  ardor  of  British  competition  "  likewise  • 
that  even  should  British  competition  get  lulled 
while  watching  the  new  steamers  on  our  rivers, 
and  our  *'  new  manufactures  wherever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers"  to  clothe  ourselves,  (through  the 
otherwise  overtasked  energies  of  "  British  compe- 
tition,") that  every  step  we  take  even  on  our  own 
soil  "  is  a  fact  that  forces  itself  on  the  notice  and 
the  interest  of  the  most  unobservant  and  incurious." 
We  are  a  highly  interesting  mtani  phenomenon — 
we  are. 


Priestly  pROKANnr. — ^We  read:  "The  Nea- 
politan Government  has  prohibited  the  sale  of  the 
works  of  the  following  authors :  Shakspcare,  Schil- 
ler, Moli^re,  Lamartine,  Lucretius,  Lucian,  Sopho- 
cles, Sismondi,  Thiers,  and  Humboldft" 

So  singular  a  medley  of  the  sublime  and  the 
lidiculous  probably  never  before  entered  the  head 
of  a  priest  or  a  king.  King  Bauba  seems  to  have 
H  really  astonishing  discrimination  in  literature. 
What  can  be  atheistical,  anarchical,  or  anti- 
monarchical  in  Shakspeare  we  are  at  considerable 
perplexity  to  discover.  But  we  can  fancy  the 
scene  in  Had6s  which  may  be  produced  by  this 
announcement  When  the  great  Will  finds  him- 
self associated  with  a  maudlin  sentimentalist  and 
writer  of  grisettes*  amours  like  Lamartiue,  and  a 
newspaper  slatesman  who  owes  his  celebrity  to 
the  dynasties  he  assisted  to  overthrow  by  support- 
ing like  Thiers ;  when  the  grave  Humboldt,  a  sort 
of  nineteenth  century  Sinbad.  or  Gil  Bias  of  phi- 
losophy, find''  himself  alongside  of  the  sharp  and 
witty  Moli^re ;  when  the  glowing  and  condensed 
soul  of  Sophocles  is  coupled  with  the  writer  of 
Fome  sixty  volumes  of  lachrymose  liistories  like 
Sismondi,  Lucretius  must  go  singing  lewd  songs 
to  the  maids  of  Hecate,  and  Lucian  will  have, 
thanks  to  King  Bauba,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  inquisition  on  dead  genius  and  living 
imbecility,  an  opportunity  of  inditing  a  dialogue 
more  novel  and  probably  more  enduring  than  any 
which  ho  has  left  to  us  of  the  upper  world.  Kine 
Bauba !  on  the  part  of  the  souls  in  hell  who  wiu 
enjoy  one  good  laugh  over  your  folly,  we  thank 
thee. 
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The  Poet  CampbeWs  Advertieement  for  a  Childr 
Sweetheart, 

Tbe  ft>llowIng  was  handed  to  us  by  a  gentleman 
formerly  connected  with  the  press  in  London.  We 
place  it  before  our  readers  without  comment  We 
have  noTer  before  met  with  the  verses,  and  pub- 
lish them  rather  for  the  amusement  they  may 
afibrd  our  readers,  as  illustrating  a  private  trait  of 
their  tender-hearted  and  accomplished  author, 
than  in  the  hope  that  they  will  add  an/ thing  to 
his  poeiical  reputation. 

TV  CJU  Kiit»r  «f  ik»  American  Whig  Ilevtew  : 

Mr  Dear  Sir:— In  the  able  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  British  poet  Campbell,  in  your  last 
diere  is  an  error,  which,  I  feel  assured,  you  will 
have  pleasure  in  correcting.  His  "  Advertisement " 
for  the  young  lady  was  not  in  prose^  as  inserted  by 
you,  but  in  v^rsc^  according  to  tho  copy  inclosed. 

Dr.  Beattie,  I  may  add,  must  have  been  hoaxed 
by  an  English  literanr  wag  named  HilL  The  cir- 
cumstances I  remember  perfectly  well.  Towards 
the  dose  of  Campbell's  career,  I  met  him  one  day 
in  St.  James's  Park,  when  a  pretty  child  arrested 
bis  attention.  The  poet,  who  at  this  period  was 
becoming  peculiarly  sensitive,  wished  to  obtain  her 
Address;  and  Hilf,  coming  up  at  tho  moment, 
jokingly  suggested  that  this  comd  only  be  procured 
hy  making  love  to  the  nurse.  Campbell  appealed  to 
me,  and,  with  tho  view  of  dispelling  his  melan- 
dK>ly,  I  told  him  there  was  no  other  course,  unless 
he  followed  the  practice  of  a  person  who  had  ad- 
Tcrtised  for  a  wife.  Hill,  taking  up  the  sorry  joke, 
next  morning  hurried  to  a  London  newspaper 
office,  and  inserted  the  document  you  pnnt 
Campbclt  who  was  exceedingly  annoyed  by  its 
appearance,  on  tho  following  evening  sent  me  the 
pretty  little  poem  I  sul^'oin.  I  need  not  say  it 
obtained  inmiediate  publicity. 

With  much  regard,  believe  me,  yours  truly, 
A  Feiend  of  the  Poet. 

jfrevhTork,  October  l^th,  1850. 

LINES  ON  HIS  NSW  OmLD-SWEETHEART. 

J}y  Thonuu  Compbell 

I  hold  it  a  religious  duty 
To  love  and  worship  children*B  beauty; 
They've  least  the  taint  of  earthly  clod— 
They're  freshest  from  the  hand  of  God. 
With  heavenly  looks,  they  make  us  sure 
Tlie  He&ven  that  made  them  must  be  pure. 
We  love  them  not  in  earthly  fashion, 
But  with  a  beatific  passion. 

I  chanced  to,  yesterday,  behold 
A  maiden  child  of  beauty's  mould ; 
TwBS  near  (more  sacrea  was  the  scene) 
The  palace  of  our  patriot  Queen. 


The  little  charmer,  to  my  ^iew, 
Was  sculptqre  brought  to  life  anew ; 
Her  eyes  had  a  poetic  glow. 
Her  pouting  mouth  was  Cupid's  bow ; 
And  through  her  frock  I  could  descry 
Her  neck  and  shoulders'  symmetry. 
'Twas  obviou?,  from  her  walk  and  gait^ 
Her  limbs  were  beautifully  straight. 
I  stopped  th'  enchantress,  and  was  told. 
Though  tall,  she  was  but  four  years  old. 
Her  guide  so  grave  an  aspect  wore 
I  coidd  not  ask  a  question  more — 
But  followed  her.    The  little  one 
Threw  backward,  ever  and  anon, 
Her  lovely  neck,  as  if  to  say, 
I  know  you  love  me,  Miniir  Orey, 
For,  by  its  instinct,  childhood's  eye 
Is  shrewd  in  physiognomy ; 
They  well  distinguisl)  fawning  art 
From  steriing  fondness  of  the  heart 

And  so  she  flirted  like  a  true 
Good  woman,  till  we  bade  adieu ! 
'Twas  then  I  with  regret  grew  wild — 
Oh  1  beauteous,  intercsliiig  child. 
Why  asked  I  not  ihy  home  and  name  f 
My  courage  failed  me—more's  tlie  shame* 

But  where  abides  this  jewel  rare  ? 
bh,  ye  that  own  her,  teJl  mo  where  I 
For  sad  it  makes  my  heart  aud  sore, 
To  think  I  ne'er  may  meet  her  more.* 


Uhiisd  SlcUeit  McTiihly  Law  Magazine. 

The  January  number  of  this  publication  has 
been  received  by  us,  and  in  its  pre.^ent  form  mani- 
fests avast  improvement  over  tne  precediuj;  num- 
bers, not  only  in  its  style,  but  in  the  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  of  its  matter.  From  its  objects 
and  design,  as  set  forth  in  its  prospectus,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  seem  to  be  carried  out,  we 
should  judge  it  invaluable  to  the  profession,  while 
it  assuredly  contains  much  that  will  interest  the 
general  reader.  This  journal  aims  to  set  forth,  in 
a  condensed  form,  whatever  is  of  interest  to  the 
legal  profession  throughout  the  Uuited  States,  and 
to  give  a  more  prominent  position  to  the  legal  liter- 
ature of  this  country.  But  its  most  important  fea- 
ture, and  the  one  upon  which  its  utility  as  well  as 


•  It  may  be  added  that  the  line*  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  little  lady'»  p  ircnt?,  and  that  a  pot- tical  reply,  fol- 
1oYfs?d  by  an  intcn-Htinff  acquaintance,  was  8t>nt.  The  cir> 
comatanoe  was  bronght  under  the  notice  of  the  Knglih 
Qneen,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  friends  of  ths 
poet,  who  knew  well  hui  peculiar  quallfioutionff  for  the  \  ost, 
to  obtain  for  him  the  appointment  of  Tutor  to  tht?  I'rines 
of  Wales.    The  appiicaiioa  was  met  with  no  oncourage- 
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itB  succees  mast  rest^  is  its  monihly  notee  of  the 
more  able  and  important  decisions  of  the  courts 
in  America  and  Great  Britain.  From  the  intri- 
cacy of  commercial  relations,  and  the  unity  of  in- 
terests pervading  our  Republic,  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  the  practising  lawyer  should  keep  the 
run  of  all  new  decisions,  not  only  in  his  immediate 
locality,  but  in  the  remotest  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. They  should  reach  him  with  telegraphic 
speed.  But  to  this  there  are  many  obstacles — 
distance,  the  expensive  nature  of  law  books,  and 
more  especially  the  voluminousness  of  the  reports 
themselves.  Law  reporters  too  often  eke  out 
their  pages  with  the  formal  proceedings  of  courts 
and  the  lengthy  statements  and  one-sided  argu- 
ments of  counsel,  which  the  professional  reader 
feels  little  inclination  to  wade  through,  much  less 
to  pay  for.  The  opinion  of  the  court,  which  pre- 
sents with  foimess  the  arguments  pro  and  con, 
and  which  at  any  rate  is  the  only  thing  sought 
for,  since  it  is  **  the  law,**  is  almost  lost  sight  of, 
%nd  with  a  single  halfpenny's  worth  of  bread,  we 
have  an  almost  intolerable  ''quantity  of  sack." 
The  Law  Magazine  avoids  all  these  sources  of 
annoyance,  and  in  its  reports  of  cases,  stripe  ofif 
the  technicalities  of  practice,  and  presents  the 
principle  in  a  plain  and  condensed  form,  but 
with  sufficient  precision  of  statement  and  accu- 
racy of  reference  to  render  it  authority  in  courts 
of  law.  It  thus  embodies  an  amount  of  legal 
information  which  could  by  no  possibility  be  ob- 
tained in  the  same  space  by  any  other  vehicle. 
Accompanying  these  notes  of  cases,  are  monthly 
alphabetical  digests  of  all  cases  of  general  inter- 
est in  the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equitnr,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  England,  properly  clas- 
sified and  arranged  for  reference. 

The  present  number  contains,  among  other 
things,  an  extremely  vigorous  article  upon  "  The 
Practice  of  the  Law,"  which  not  even  the  veteran 
practitioner  can  read  without  some  decree  of 

Erofit,  or  at  least  of  pleasure ;  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
fe  of  Judge  Cranch ;  an  article  upon  **  Law  Re- 
form ;**  some  remarks  upon  the  legal  profession  as 
it  exists  in  the  United  States ;  an  essay  on  Na- 
tional Jurisprudence ;  and  Critical  Notices  on  late 
Law  Reports. 

We  have  seen  letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Law 
Magazine  from  distinguished  American  jurists, 
which  of  themselves  augur  most  fiivorably  for  its 
success ;  and  we  have  httle  doubt  but  that  it  will 
speedily  acquire  the  reputation  and  position  it 


Reveries  o/"  a  Bachelor;  or  a  Book  of  the  Heart 
By  Ik.  Marvel.    New- York :  Baker  A  Scribner. 

Ere  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  express  our 
opinion  of  this  delightful  book,  it  has,  we  under- 
stand, already  passed  through  two  editions. 
The  readers  of  this  Review  are  acquainted  with 
the  graceful  and  piquant  style  of^  the  author, 
tlirough  the  "Notes  by  the  Road"  and  other  pa- 
pers contributed  to  our  pages.  Certamly  he  must 
take  rank  among  the  first,  for  purity  and  beauty 
of  style;  and  we  must  confess  to  a  preference, 
over  all  other  books  of  n»>dem  travels,  of  his 
"Fresh  Gleanings."     These  **Beveriei'*  have  a 


peculiar  fiisdnation.  They  are  heart  piduret  of 
sunshine  and  shadow,  joys  and  sorrows.  Drawn 
by  the  hand  of  a  master,  they  are  fuU  of  those 
"  touches  of  nature"  that  make  "  the  whole  world 
kin  ;"*  and  we  are  drawn  on  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  them,  as  if  by  a  melancholy  though 
pleasing  spell,  listening  as  it  were  to  some  en- 
chanter, recounting  to  us  the  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings, and  aspirations  which  we  had  never  dared 
utter,  scarcely  to  ourselves.  Our  limited  space 
precludes  more  than  this  bare  mention  of  the  book, 
or  we  would  try  and  give  some  more  definite  idea 
of  the  very  ingenious  form  into  which  it  is  thrown, 
the  beautiful  thoughts  and  sentiments  with  which 
it  abounds,  and  the  charming  pictures  of  character 
and  scenery  that  adorn  it  A  Boston  editor,  no 
doubt  regarding  Mr.  Mitchell  as  the  author  of  the 
"Lorgnette,"  says  it  is  by  one  of  the  ephemeral 
writers  of  the  day.  This  is  a  pity,  for  we  think 
the  book  would  convey  pleasure,  and  profit  too,  to 
several  venerations ;  and  we  would  therefore  re- 
commend the  author  to  go  to  Boston,  and  take 
some  lessons  in  writing  for  posterity,  and  thus 
become  one  of  those  "  immortu  few  that  were  not 
bom  to  die."  But  seriously,  what  is  this  jealousy 
between  the  two  cities  kept  up  by  t  Nothing,  we 
believe,  but  the  temptations  offered  to  point  a 
sentence  therewith,  as  illustrated  above. 


Illustrations  of  Washinaton  Irving  s  Dolph  Hey- 
liger.  Designed  and  etched  by  John  W. 
Ehxingeb.    New -York :  G.  p.  Putnam.    1861. 

On  o]>ening  this  production  we  must  confess 
that  we  were  surprised  at  the  remarkable  merit  it 
exhibits.  Being  disappointed  somewhat  in  this 
artistes  first  attempt  in  this  form,  his  illustrations 
of  Hood's  **  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  we  were  not  prepared 
to  expect  such  a  masterly  handling  of  his  subject  as 
is  cxhibted  in  this  series  of  plates.  The  book  is  ia 
the  form  and  style  in  which  tne  Art  Union  published 
Darley^s  illustrations  of  Irving's  Stories  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle  and  Sleepy  Hollow.  The  plates  are  tea 
in  number,  and  are  preceded  by  the  story  eleganUy 
printed.  The  humorous  and  not  the  pathetic  is 
evidently  this  artisf  s  forte.  We  consiaer  this  an 
eminently  successful  effort,  exhibiting  a  true  sym- 
pathy with  and  dehcate  appreciation  of  his  sub> 
ject, — one,  we  think,  the  most  artistically  perfect  of 
all  Mr.  Irving's  productions,  so  wonderfully  are  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural  blended  together 
in  it  To  say  that  these  illustrations  are  worthy  of 
it  is  the  highest  praise  we  can  bestow.  They  have 
afforded  us  infinite  pleasure  in  studying  them,  and 
we  commend  them  to  the  centre- tables  of  all  who 
would  add  a  new  fireside  delight  to  these  long^ 
winter  evenings,  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
season. 


Chanticleer:  A  TTianksgiving  Story  of  the  Pea- 
body  Family.  New-York :  Redfield.  Boston : 
K  R  Mussey. 

A  book  full  of  pleasant  thoughts,  and  pleasant 
pictures,  purely  American;  its  sphere  of  action 
not  confined  to  any  particular  spot^  but  left  to  the 
reader's  fancy  to  locate. 

Truly  appropriate  to  the  happy  eeasoii,  a  tinge 
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of  poetry,  free  from  alfoetatioD,  and  a  daeh  oi 
gename  humor  pervade  it  Ko  one  can  rise  from 
theperosal  in  any  but  a  happier  frame  of  mind. 

llie  characters  are  true  to  the  life.  Old  Pea* 
bodv,  a  patriarch,  overflowing  with  the  milk  of 
kiD<uies8  towards  the  whole  human  race;  the 
griping  merchant,  and  suborned  wife ;  the  wealthy 
Mra.  Garrack,  an  argosy  with  silken  sails,  laden 
with  wealth  and  pride;  her  son  made  up  of 
puppyism,  Paris  a>at8  and,  patent  leather;  the 
hearty,  homely,  fimner  kXk  from  the  West ;  the 
sorrowing  mother ;  the  rollicking  sea-captain ;  the 
true  and  firm-hearted  grandson,  and  his  gentle 
Miriam;  and  last  of  all,  the  ever  important 
Idopeey, "  the  lassie  wi'  the  bonny  locks,"  are  the 
womioent  characters  in  the  pleasant  play.  We 
nave  not  seen  a  more  agreeable  gift-book. 


Beranffer  :  Two  hundred  of  kU  lAfrie$  don$  into 
BnglUh  V&ne.  By  William  ^cfono,  New- 
York:  O.P.Putnam. 

In  the  wide  ranse  of  French  poetry,  the  verse 
of  B^ranger  is  pemaps  the  most  difficult  to  trans- 
late. Coming,  evidently,  warm  fr  om  the  heart 
and  appealmg  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  reader, 
witty  and  luoicroue,  idiomatic,  and  full  of  every, 
day  phrases  of  the  people,  these  L3rrics  present  o1]U 
stacles  insumountaole  to  a  translator  of  ordinary 
powers.  That  Mr.  Toung  has  been  very  snccees- 
ral  is  admitted  by  the  critics,  and  in  this  opinion  we 
cheerfully  acquiesce.  That  he  has  shown  extremely 
bad  taste  in  his  introductory  preface  is  equally 
dear.  He  apologizes  for  translating  a  work  of  Re- 
publican tendency.  "  Place,  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances," says  Mr.  Toung,  **  render  it  pardonable 
that  an  Englishman,  strongly  andsteaduy  attached 
to  the  monarchical  instittitions  of  his  native  land, 
ehonld  make  this  reservation  when  aspiring  to  lav 
before  the  citizens  of  a  Republic  a  work  which 
breathes  the  very  essence  of  Republicanism.'* 

The  editor  of  any  paper,  the  author  of  any  book, 
compiled  and  publuhed  in  the  United  States, 
were  wiser  to  keep  such  sentiments,  if  he  posses- 
ses them,  confined  to  his  own  bosom.  If  '*  pecu- 
liar circumstances"  compel  him  to  seek  a  support 
in  a  country  whose  institutions  are  repugnant  to 
him,  let  him  at  least  evince  sufficient  gratitude  to 
the  land  that  feeds  and  protects  him,  to  abstain 
from  gratuitous  insult  It  is  very  evident  that 
tocfa  anti- American  feeling  is  far  from  popular 
with  US.  We  wish  our  auUior  many  editions  with 
a  new  and  widely  different  preface. 


Biographical  Essays.  By  Thomas  Db  Qudcobt. 
Boetoo :  Ticknor,  Reid  A  Fields. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  the  writings 
of  De  Quincey,  in  the  course  of  publication  by  this 
emineat  Boston  firm. 

The  collection  of  these  famous  essays,  which 
\mj  scattered  through  so  many  of  the  magasines 
of'^the  day,  was  a  happy  thought  and  a  most 
welcome  one  to  the  reading  public 

De  Quinc^  is,  we  think,  the  very  best  maga- 
sme  writer  of  the  aee.  Full  of  knowledge  as  he 
is  oo  all  topics  of  Itteratare ;  learned  in  all  the 


great  languages  ancient  and  modem,  with  a  re* 
markablv  dear  and  fordble  style;  keen  in  his 
wit,  and  with  remarkable  powers  of  analysis, 
he  is  undoubtedly  somewhat  conceited,  and  the 
oonfidenoe  he  has  in  his  own  powers  in  that  par^ 
ticular,  betrays  him  sometimes  into  a  carelessoeas 
in  which  the  reader  will  find  him  tripping.  Aa 
an  evidence  of  this  we  may  refer  to  his  observa^ 
tions  on  the  question  of  the  condition  of  Shak^ 
speare's  boyhood,  page  85.  He  speaks  contemptu- 
ously of  the  question  as  having  no  practical  bearing 
He  says :  "  The  tree  has  fallen ;  it  was  confessedly 
the  noblest  of  the  forest,  and  we  must  therefore 
conclude  that  the  soil  in  whicb  it  flourished  was 
either  the  best  possible ;  or,  if  not  so,  any  thins^ 
bad  in  its  properties  had  been  disarmed,  and 
neutralized  by  the  vital  forces  of  the  plant,  or  by 
the  benignity  of  nature.**  He  says  it  is  a  mere 
Question  of  curiosity ;  whereas  to  us  it  appears 
the  most  practical  of  all  the  Shakspeare  questions. 
Certainly,  to  know  the  constituents  of  the  soil  and 
other  coiMiitions  in  which  a  plant  grew,  is  almost 
the  only  practical  question  to  us  afi>ut  it  Its  in- 
herent vital  forces  and  the  *'  benigaities  '*  of  nature 
are  only  for  our  admiration  and  reverence.  But 
we  refer  to  this  onlv  as  a  specimen  of  the  nodding 
of  the  Homer.  The  volume  contains  admirable 
essays  on  the  life  of  Shakspeare,  of  Pope,  of 
Charles  Lamb,  of  Gk>ethe,  and  Sduller. 


The  Companion,     After-Dinner  Table- Talk.     By 
Chetwood  EviLTN.  Now-York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 

A  book  of  iests  is  rightly  esteemed  to  be  the 
most  stupid  of  volumes,  but  by  a  *•  book  of  jests'' 
is  implied  simply  a  bundle  of  Joe  Millerisms 
bound  together,  and  forming  about  as  agreeable  a 
"Companion**  as  would  one  of  those  human 
hyenas,  who  go  about  the  world  with  tlieir  faces 
moulded  bv  long  practice  into  one  eternal  grin. 

Mr.  Evelyn's  **  Companion  *'  is  a  work  of  a  far 
different  stamp,  and  comprises  the  choice  sayings 
01  many  of  the  eminent  wits  of  aJl  ages,  from 
Seneca  to  Svdney  Smith,  who,  as  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stiggins  would  express  it,  is  our  author's  "  particular 
vanity."  Scintillations  from  Cowley,  Walpole, 
Lamb,  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Swift, 
Walton,  and  Fuller,  sparkle  throughout  the  book, 
in  whichno  man  can  find  a  dull  page. 

We  Americans  have  a  cant  phrase,  applied  to  a 
person  possessing  great  colloquial  powers—"  He 
talks  like  a  book."  Could  any  one  be  met  with 
who  could  talk  like  the  book  before  us,  he  would 
be  an  after-dinner  companion  worth  meeting,  and 
would  prove  the  most  successful  of  « dmersout** 


America  Discovered,     A  Poem  in  Twelve  Books. 
By  An  Amerioah.    New- York :  Trow. 

Epic  poems  have  of  late  years  become,  as  it 
were,  an  annual  infliction,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  serious  dispensation  that  has  yet  oefallen  ua. 
Had  Columbus  succeeded  as  badly  in  the  dis* 
covery  of  our  Continent  as  we  have  in  that  of 
our  author's  talent,  we  fear  that  the  **  Battle  of 
Bunker  fiiU"  would  yet  remain  imfuught 
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Conchi  of  Ruhy :  A  Gift  of  Love.     By  T.  H. 

CaivEiis,  M.D.     New- York:  Spalding  A  Shep- 

ard. 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary things  which  men  will  sometimes  do, 
and  for  the  doing  of  which  no  mortal  man  can 
give  anything  approaching  to  a  reason.  It  would 
make  a  fitting  dessert  for  a  heavy  dinnar  of"  Amer- 
ica Discovered."    One  verse  par  example : 

"  By  her  side  Cherubic  Asta, 
Witli  white  limbs  like  alabaster, 
Plays  along  Heaven's  emerald  pasture — 

Ganymede  of  joy  below — 
While  her  saintly  soul  sings  Fosans 
In  the  Amaranthme  i£ons 
Of  high  Heaven  with  her  dear  Fleanco 

Of  the  days  of  long  ago."* 

The  Ministry  of  the  Beautiful.  By  Odarles  Jaius 
Stacis,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Philadelphia: 
A.  Ilart^  late  Oary  <fc  Hart. 

A  series  of  conversations  on  the  influences  of 
nature.  Wc  open  the  book  and  quote  at  rand'>nL 
The  following  t^entence  will  commend  it  to  manv 
minds:— "Most  wisely  has  nature  given  to  child- 
hood a  love  of  the  wonderful  and  the  beautiful; 
and  of  all  pernicious  cants,  one  of  the  worst  is 
that,  which,  under  prelenco  of  loving  truth,  crams 
the  memory  and  sUnmlates  the  intellect  when 
full  play  should  be  given  to  the  fancy  and  the 
heart*' 

The  WoMx  Proffrea :  A  Dictionary  of  DcUe^^ 
wilh  Tabular  Views  of  General  History^  and  an 
Jlisiorical  Chart.  Edited  by  O.  P.  Putnam. 
New- York:  G.  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway. 
1851. 

Mr.  Putnam  Is  one  of  those  laborious  men  whose 
aid  is  ^o  needful  to  the  scholar  and  the  student 
The  Dictionary  of  Dates  is  an  admirable  book  of 
reference,  and  in  chronology  is  faultless.  The 
tables  are  well  arranged,  presenting  at  a  glance 
the  remarkable  cotem]>orary  events  of  each  period 
or  year.  I'he  paper  and  print  ^  exquisite,  and 
the  work  is  not  less  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of 
American  art,  than  for  the  sin^lar  minuteness 
and  indu^ry  of  the  editor.  A  hbrary  without  it 
is  wanting  in  a  prime  nccessify. 

History  and  Geography  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for 
Colleges  and  Schottls,  (jhiejly  from  the  French. 
By  GfioaoR  W.  GaExux.    D.  Appleton  <b  Ca 

This  book  seems  to  be  an  admirably  arranged 
manual  of  mediosval  history  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended. Indeed,  to  all  it  will  serve  as  a  safe 
guide  through  the  dark  labyrinth  of  the  period  of 
which  it  treats.  The  experience  of  the  learned 
editor  has  enabled  him  to  make  a  contribution  to 
Bchool  literature  much  needed. 

Memories  of  the  Past.  By  Marcus  T.  Cabfbntkb. 
New- York :  Baker  <&  Scribner. 

A  volume  of  poems  very  prettily  issued.    The 
7US  voice  of  woman,  we  find,  if  properly 


applied  to  them,  produces  a  very  fair  music.  Mr. 
Carpenter  we  know  not,  but  every  one  must  begin 
by  being  onkoown.  U.QJtnneiJi  verse  to  verse  with 
some  ease,  and  we  wish  him  good  health,  and 
better  employment 

American  Education,  its  Principles  and  Elements, 
By  Edward  D.  Mansfield.  New- York :  A.  T. 
Barnes  <Si  Ck>. 

The  subject  and  purpose  of  this  book  ahonld 
commend  it  to  universal  attention.  A  system  of 
education  truly  adapted  to  this  country,  politi- 
cally  and  morally,  is  the  great  desideratum.  All 
contributions  to  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject should  be  eagerly  welcomed  and  univaraally 
considered. 


Richard  Edney,  and  the  Governor's  Family,  A 
Rus-urban  Tale,  simple  and  popular,  yet  cul- 
tured and  noble,  of  morals,  sentiment  and  life, 
praclically  trealed,  and  pleasantly  illustrated. 
Containing  also  hints  on  being  good  and  doinff 
good.  By  the  Author  of  "^  Margaret,**  and 
*•  Philo."    Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  <lc  Co. 

We  have  only  been  able  to  take  a  cursory  look 
through  this  volume ;  bnt  from  what  we  see  we 
are  sure  we  may  strongly  rccommeud  its  peru- 
sal Although,  as  the  title  page  (which  we  ^ve 
above)  would  suggest,  we  may  expect  some  imi- 
lalion  oc  Dickens 8  style,— and  this  will  l>e  obvious 
to  the  reader  iu  the  first  chapter,— yet  it  is  not 
without  its  originaUty  and  much  graphic  power. 
There  is  al^o  obvious  throughout  the  book,  an 
earnest  purpose  of  good,  a  high  appreciation  of 
religion,  ana  a  strong  good  sense  in  its  incukatioii. 


The  Diosma :  A  Perennial.    By  Miss  H.  F.  Gould. 
Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  i  Co. 

This  is  a  collection  of  poems  in  which  the 
genius  of  the  £ur  authoress  in  the  production, 
and  her  taste  in  the  selection,  of  pure  and  grace- 
ful poetry,  have  been  happily  combined  to  make 
a  volume  worthy  of  a  place  on  every  lady's  table. 
It  is  as  pleasant  a  gift-book  as  could  be  selected. 


The  Sportsman's  Vade  Meeum,  By  "Dinks.** 
Edited  by  Frank  Forrester.  New- York :  Stringer 
A  Townsend. 

A  small  volume  of  some  eighty  pages,  contain- 
ing much  useful  information  of  the  canine  race  io 
few  words,  and  also  a  few  hints  of  sporting  gener- 
ally.   It  is  beautifully  got  up. 


The  Artiste  Chromatic  Hand  Book,  being  a  PracH" 
eal  TVeatise  on  Pigments,  dse.,  dec.  By  JoRii  P. 
RiDNKB.    New- York :  Q.  P.  Putnam. 

A  book  apparently  of  value  to  the  young  artist, 
but  so  entirely  practical  that  we  can  only  judge 
of  its  merits  by  the  favorable  opinions  of  practiod 
men. 
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"THE  WORLD'S  FAIR." 

A.D.  1861.      THE    FIRST    OLYMPIAD   OF    CANT. 
FUGBT    L 


In  Eiis,  among  the  sacred  olive  groves  on 
the  Peneos*  banks,  the  ancient  Greeks  were 
accustomed  to  celebrate  the  grand  epocHs  of 
ante-Christian  civilization.    They  had  found 
the  world  overwhehned  in  barbaric  night, 
sabject  to  despotisms  and  ideas  to  which  we 
have  since  assigned  the  name  of  Asiatic ;  they 
liad  foand  men  willingly  subservient  to  the 
VDOontrolled  authority  of  individuals,  will- 
ingly abandoning  their  manhood  and  their 
ideas  of  iustice  to  a  superstitious  belief  in 
Fate,  in  the  impossibility  of  anything  but  the 
present,  and  in  the  mere  animal  conservatism 
which  has  since  become  a  creed  in  subser- 
▼ient  churches,  and  ill-begotten  men,  that 
tliat  is  right  which  exists.    They  found, 
vioreover,  mde  stones  piled  heap  on  heap 
without  order  and  without  beauty,  set  aside 
for  the  habitation  of  the  tyrant,  and  the 
■scrifioe  to  the  tyrant^s  god.    They  found 
blocks  of  wood   and  ro6k  roughly  cut  or 
worn  with  attrition,  and  worshipped  as  sero- 
bbuMXt  of  divinity.    They  found  in  demo- 
cTftcy,  servitude;  in  government,   tyranny; 
IB  political  socialities,  universal  centralization ; 
in  social  order,  unlimited  power,  and  illimitr 
mbH^  abasement  ^  infanticide  practised  as  a 
lel^ioQs    duty ;    polygamy    coveted  as  a 
mocsl  order;  buildings  without  architecture ; 
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gods  without  decency;  men  without  intel- 
lect ;  women  without  beauty ;  nations  with- 
out arts  ;  language  without  literature ;  behef 
without  reason ;  gutturals  without  har- 
mony; vocal  noises  without  music;  marble 
quarries  without  a  statue ;  landscape  beauty 
without  a  painter ;  and  an  untamed,  rude, 
voiceless,  senseless  world  fit  only  for  the  habi- 
tation of  the  moaning  demons  who  flit  along 
the  Stygian  morass.  Of  these  they  built 
up  Greece — eternal  Greece,  the  nurse  of  all 
that  has  lived  even  to  our  day  in  beauty,  the 
mother  of  all  that  is  good  in  man,  or  grand 
in  genius.  By  their  hands  the  tyrants  were 
hurled  down,  with  the  rude  Asiatic  altars, 
and  the  ruder  Asiatic  idols ;  and  instead 
there  sprang  into  vitality  and  memorable 
grandeur,  a  democracy  unsurpassed  for 
refinement  and  the  qualities  of  manhood,  for 
art,  and  grace,  and  mtellect,  and  genius ;  a 
philosophy  which,  in  hiter  times,  a  Church 
seeking  the  dominion  of  the  world  dove- 
tailed into  its  creed  ;  sculpture  so  exquisitely 
entrancing  that  the  very  artist  has  died  of 
love  before  the  charms  created  by  his  ge- 
nius ;  music  so  moving  that  the  fable  vainly 
imagined  rocks  to  follow  its  sweet  sounds, 
and  opposing  demons  to  be  lulled  to  rest  by 
its  gently  undulating  cadences ;  paintings  so 
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grand  tbat  even  nK)^ist9is  stood  in  afiiright 
^  befi^re  the  limnevV  senxblanoo  of  a  woman^s 
I  head  in  ai^er ;    epic  poems  so  true,  so 
rebounding,  ao  subliinei  that  they  first  ^ve 
ffods,    then   heroes,    then    victories,    then 
immortalitj,  to  the  hearers;    love   songs 
J  so  captivating  that   they  enchained    con- 
querors; an4  staves  of  the  Anacreontic  feast 
so  seductive^  that  they  furnished,  even  to  the 
V  eiyoynient  of  the  most  sensual,  the  tenets  of 
a  philosophic  school.     To  celebrate  these 
^  grand  triumphs  of  Hellenic  genius  over  the 
;  wilderness  of   eartli  and  i]be    vacuity    of 
thought,  to  renew  new  contests  in  Uie  arts, 
.and  develop  still  furtber  the  genius  by  which 
they  were  effected,  the  civili^  world  assem- 
)aled  in  the  Elean  Olive  Groves.    Thither 
,  4^  the  stated  time  came  all  the  men  of 
Achaia,  all  the  children  of  the  Classic  moth- 
.^r  ;   uninvited  save  by  the  national  will ; 
.unprotected  save  bv  the  Olympian  Jove; 
^i^i^iided  savo  by  that  devotion  to  science, 
that  love  of  ar^  which  had  dictated  their 
triumphs  and  insured  to  them  immortality. 
ilfo  public  meeUugs   to  subscribe  oboli  to 
,fiM-nish  food  by  the  way;  no  reinforcement 
jof  police  to  protect  the  traveller ;  no  public 
ships  to  carry  him  or  his:  the  people  of 
■Greece, free  and  brave^  fit  to  protect  them- 
^  pelves  from  outrage,  and  scorning  public 
.help  or  private  charity,  were  to  be  seen 
;  wending  their  way  at  the  full  moon  of  every 
,  ^th  year  to  the  little  spot  of  sacred  ground, 
iWhexe  was  to  be  inaugurated  another  era  d 
i^elienic  triumph.    "Hie  Boeotian,  rude  of 
.  tongue  and  nider  of  frame,  brought  thither 
by  the  hand  children,  who  were  one  day  to 
;  immortalize  the  gbry  of  their  oountry,  and 
;  of  the  games  they  came  to  see ;  to  contest  on 
l.^hat  ground  hr  the  olive  crown  of  manly 
^wer  or  genius,  ox  among  tjie  great  men 
^  of  the  earth  for  imperishable  renown,  under 
'  the  names  of  Pindar,  Ep^uninondas,  Hesiod 
.}.  and   Plutarch.     Thither,    too,    came    the 
^  Arcadian,  his  thoughts  set  to  sweetest  music, 
with  which  to  charm  the  love  of  some  fair 
,  Ipnian,  or  make  audible  to  the  ear  of  the 
vulgar  the  exqudsite  harmony  of  his  life  ;  the 
1  Spartan,  in  his  gait  the  exemplar  of  u  trained 
sbldier,  whose  nursery  was  the  gymnasium, 
and  college  the  phalanx,  splendid  in  figure 
o'  and  form,  despising  the  men  so  mean  as  to 
c'lioquire  to  know  1k>w  to  read,  (a  pracUce 
*;  to  which  he  bad  h^rd  defbrmed  and  weak 
persona  had  recourse  in  their  pergonal  decrep- 
itude;) his  manners  quick,  sharp  andi^Iry 


as  an  edge  of  tri^d  steely  intent  only  on 
proving  that  Greece  was  greatest  on  earth, 
Sparta  in  Greece,  and  he  in  his  own 
Sparta;  the  urbane  Athenian,  martial  in 
gait,  yet  with  the  easy,  unassumdng  bearing 
of  iiie  citizen  of  that  capital  where  godlike 
statues  in  every  stxeet  awoke  the  admiration 
of  the  artist  and  the  eloquent  anger  of  tbe 
puritanical  barbarian — he  comes,  too,  with 
the  poHsh  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  learning 
of  the  schools,  yet  so  supreme  in  manly 
beauty,  that  Corinthian  dames  may  flaunt 
their  chamu  beside  him  in  vain,  or  sculptors 
fruitlessly  essay  to  hken  the  transparent 
marble  of  Pentelicus  to  ike  plastic  sym- 
metry and  fairness  of  his  form ;  and,  y«t 
again,  skilled  to  combat  with  the  Boeotian  in 
the  throwing  of  the  quoit,  with  the  Spartan 
in  the  gaunUet  fence,  or  with  the  tragedian, 
or  the  orator  of  his  native  Athense,  in  essays 
of  more  intellectual  strength.  Thither,  too, 
came  the  Messeniap,  the  effeminate  Corin* 
thian,  the  scattered  sons  of  Greece  from  the 
fiar-off  isles  of  ihe  JEgeojx,  the  semi-civilized 
Asiatic  from  the  continent  memorable  by 
the  fall  of  Ilium;  all  in  truth  who  loved 
Hellas,  admired  her  genius,  or  gloried  in 
her  triumpluv — the  ridb.  and  the  poor,  the 
judges,  the  legislators,  the  diskos  players, 
the  boxers,  the  wrestlers,  the  statesmen,  the 
logicians,  the  sophists,  the  orators,  the  poets, 
whether  of  stone,  of  marble,  or  of  music, 
ooUecting  together  through  roads  lined  with 
hospitality,  through  sceoery  unsurpassed  in 
grandeur  and  rest,  from  every  quarter  of  the 
world  whither  the  name  or  the  glory  of  the 
Olympic  games  had  gone, — came  there  to 
worship  1^  Olympian  Jove,  to  mix  with 
Grecian  brothers  in  friendly  converse,  and  to 
record  one  other  eternal  epoch  in  Hellenic 
genius. 

And  so  the  games  began.  Poets  such  aa 
Pindar  sang,  bistorianssnch  as  Herodotus  and 
Plutarch  recorded,  statuaries  such  as  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  rendered  into  speaking  mar- 
ble, the  vicissitudes  of  the  contest,  and  the 
glory  of  the  victor.  A^d  to  him  who  was 
so  supremely  favored  by  the  witnessing 
gods  with  bravery  and  stnength  of  frame,  t>r 
nobility  of  genius,  as  to  gain  that  siipple 
crown  of  valueless  olive  leaves,  a  national 
triunapb  was  awarded.  The  Hellenic  peof^e 
led  him,  in  an  ovation  befitting  a  cpnque^r, 
from  state  to  state  to  Jiis  native  city;  and 
the  citizens,  hearing  froipa  without  the.  pmns 
^]^ch  signalled  m  a^^ntjof  th^  d^on- 
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pion,  smashed  down  l^e  virgin  walls  winch 
would  never  have  yielded  to  a  ruder  inva^ 
sion,  that  the  man  who  so  immortalized  their 
city  might  march  in  triumph  over  them- 
selves. His  name  was  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
of  highest  civic  honor ;  his  statue  graced  the 
sacred  grove  of  Jupiter  in  Elis,  a  monument 
of  his  triumph  on  the  spot  where  he 
triumphed;  his  glory  became  the  theme  of 
odes  more  grand  than  rolling  seas;  the 
loveliest  maidens  strewed  his  way  with 
smiles  and  flowers;  and  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate  of  all 
Hellas  counted  thereafter  from  the  day  when 
Choroebus  the  Boeotian  obtained  the  crown  of 
die  boxers  in  the  Olympic  games,  or  from 
the  day  when  an  untried  poet^  named 
Sophocles,  was  awarded  the  honors  of  vic- 
tory, to  the  astonishment  and  chagrin  of 
Euripides,  the  hitherto  unmatched  Athe- 
nian. 

Such  was  the  « World's  Fair"  of  the 
CJlassic  days.  The  physical  and  the  imagi- 
native, the  strong  and  the  beautiful,  die 
great  in  man,  and  the  sublime  in  nature, 
went  hand  in  hand,  giving  to  the  organism 
of  the  grand  the  idealism  of  the  fenciful, 
lighting  up  barbaric  clay  with  that  Prome- 
thean tire  which  still  casts  its  light  from  age 
to  age,  widening  in  effect  and  lessening  m 
intensity  even  to  our  day,  like  the  light 
iui^  from  a  distant  beacon  on  the  eternal 
sea.  By  such  means,  Greece  acquired  for 
herself  victories  like  Marathon,  like  Salamis, 
like  Thermopylae,  watchwords  to  our  day, 
and  beyond  our  day  to  the  eternal  night,  of 
all  that  is  august  in  liberty  and  noble  in 
man — stores  of  learning,  eloquence  and 
beauty,  poems  as  exquisitely  chiselled  as  a 
statue,  histories  as  perfect  as  a  drama,  and  a 
name  which,  even  some  two  thousand  years 
afier  her  conquest  by  Rome,  obtained  from 
a  shop-keeping  and  monarch-ridden  Europe, 
(though  accompanied  with  a  Prankish  King,) 
a  nationality  sacred  alike  from  the  Turk  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Sc3rthian  on  the 
other.  Small  return  for  the  Asiatic  doom 
out  of  which  she  rwsed  the  European  world, 
for  the  arts,  and  the  plnlosophy,  and  the 
temples  of  mnsic  made  monumental,  and  the 
lessons  in  heroic  deed  and  intellectual  victory, 
she  IxKjueathed  to  the  world  which  over- 
threw her  greatness,  but  could  not  efface  it  I 

But  alas  f  the  Hellenic  ideal  is  no  more. 
The  prowess  of  manhood  in  the  battle-field, 
the  victories  of  the  ikthlete  in  the  arena,  have 


descended,  the  one  to  the  squad  in  the 
guard-room,  the  other  to  the  brawlers  of  the 
tavern.  Tragedians  are  no  longer  reward^ 
with  the  olive  and  immortality,  but  wifh 
publishers'  payment  by  the  line  and  star^ 
vation  in  a  garret  Historians  no  longer 
endeavor  to  give  to  present  ages  the  genial 
pwtures  of  the  past,  but  estimate  their  wrftr 
mgs  by  the  yard,  are  paid  by  any  who 
wish  their  grandfather  idlnded  to,  and  read 
by  none.  Happy  civilization !  Statues  ho 
more  entrance  ue  artist,  but  are  gambled 
for  by  merchants  of  hogs,  and  hucksters  of 
cheeses,  in  an  Art  Union.  Paintings  are  no 
longer  rendered  to  save  fair  Andromedas 
from  monsters  of  iniquity,  but — such  is  the 
advanced  state  of  our  arts — are  very  seductive 
to  boarding-school  misses  in  an  exhibition 
gallery.    Hellas  is  indeed  no  more ! 

Yet  if  we  cannot  recreate  the  genius 
which  animated,  or  restore  to  the  modern 
world  the  splendor  of  the  art  which 
adorned  the  solemnities  of  the  Achaian,  we 
can  at  least  appredate  their  effects  in  his- 
tory, and  apply  the  paraphernalia  which 
accompanied  them  to  uses,  in  our  pecuMar 
way,  possibly  more  valuable  to  ourselves. 
The  triumphs  and  the  sacrifices  of  Greece ; 
the  worship  of  the  Israelite  around  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant ;  that  grander  worship  of 
later  days  which  inspired  men  with  courage 
to  die  in  thankfulness  and  prayer,  rent 
by  the  fangs  and  jaws  of  wild  beasts,  are 
equally  obsolete,  equally  imsuited  and  un- 
suitable to  our  more  rational,  more  liberal, 
and  more  refined  times.  We  no  longer 
rear  men  to  die  for  their  faith,  even  in  dens 
of  tigers,  but  to  tremble  at  the  sufferings  of 
a  chicken.*  Our  gods  are  no  longer  Greek 
gods,  no  longer  the  Idea  Omnipotent  raised 
up  by  the  Nazarene  Republican  for  the  lib- 
eration of  Israel.  Beauty,  wit,  power  of 
sinew,  power  of  genius  have  long  since 
ceased  to  enthrall  flie  sympathies,  or  direct 
the  ambition  of  mankind ;  have  become  as 

■ '  ■  -    .  -  -  -^  - 

*  The  progress  of  Hottamtaridniflm  h  sihgaYftrly 
remaricabla  We  read  the  other  day  ia  tiro  Ntw- 
York  Dribune  a  ktter  from  some  lameDtable  indi- 
▼idual  calling  oq  the  editor  of  that  jounuil  to 
"  rouse  public  opinion"  against  the  frigbtful  prac- 
tice of  killing  chickens  on  New-Year^  Day  by 
shooting  them.  Coleridge  wrote  oooe**  A  6ono«f  to 
a  Young  Ass  f  and  the  niad  thing  we  egrpfcl.  to 
bear  is  the  formation  of  a  National  Central  Convei^ 
tion  to  put  down  the  ferocious  practice,  common  to 
masons,  of  torturing^lf^^^JSL^^^^*^^  ^^^^^ 
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utterly  fbira^n  to  our  ndes  and.  baUts  of 
life,  ai^d  our  degiderata  of  happiness  nmn- 
daae  or  glory  ceieaUal,  as  the  simple  repub* 
Ucanism,  and  the  rulee  of  eireu-haiided  jus- 
tice dictated  by  the  Saviour  iM  the  deliver- 
auce  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  noiseless  life  of 
medis&val  simplicity.  The  ages  when  man- 
ly vigor  and  intellectual  excellence  were 
prized  as  a  national  glory,  are  ^one  for  ever, 
^he  ages  when  to  be  truth-telkng,  honest  in 
word  and  deed,  was  to  be  all  most  worthy 
of  the  iispirations  of  manhood,  are  buried  ia 
Ihe  rubbish  of  the  childish  and  ignorant 
past  *^  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  thejy 
should  do  unto  you,"  and  ^*  Love  one  another," 
hAve  long  given  way  before  the  wiser  and 
more  civilized  maxims,  *^Buy  in  the  cbeuiest 
mai^t  and  sell  in  the  dearest,"  and  "^Make 
money  out  of  everybody."  The  ages  when 
the  noblest  specimens  of  our  race  combated 
before  gods  and  men  for  the  olive  of  excelr 
lence  in  poetry  and  art,  when  the  highest 
genius  was  held,  to  be  the  most  exalted 
conqueror,  lie  somewhere  under  the  nuns  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  the  dust  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  Hellenic  blood  poured  out  under  Milti- 
ades  for  the  liberty  of  the  world,  is  xx>  tonger 
valuable,  save  as  having  manured  a  plain 
CaUed  Marathon,  and  as  growing  thereon 
corn,  maize  and  rice  for  the  ports  of  the 
^(orea,  and  the  markela  of  England.  The 
glories  of  Minerva^s  sacred  city,  the  adorn* 
ments  of  her  Acropohs,  the  memory  of  the 
triumphs  of  her  courage  and  her  genius, 
have  all  passed  from  this  meliorated  world 
to  the  schooKboy^s  satchel ;  but  still  to  men 
the  figa  of  Attica  bring  the  beat  prices  in  the 
London  markefts-*- 
*Ag«  itbakea  kihaalu  tower,  but  §iill  tht  Jtgu 


♦  Byroosaye: 
«  Ag«  ihakes  LMtMuH  tow«r,  hx^  fpftret  pxf  liuMlbMi." 

But  Mamthoo  id  not  ((pared ;  tho  age  eotild  not 
adovd  to  Ppare  Manikoo.  It  is  exeniciatnig  to 
witness  the  delight  with  which  that  hnrbarian 
from  the  lale  of  Tin,  McCiilloch,  dilates  on  the 
peculiar  memorabilja  of  Greece.  Thi3  person 
seems  to  us  in  the  attitude  of  tasting  a  fig,  or 
currants,  or  com,  dilatiag  on  the  peculiar  excel- 
leooe  of  each  aamp)^  aira  throwing  out  an  occa- 
•ional  reminiscence  about  the  beat  suited  to  his 
.pahite,  to  the  effect  that  it  yras  ^rown  in  the  blood 
of  heroes.  Hear  the  human  ghoul— (Oepg.  Dio, 
Art  Greece):  "Hellas  w  a  better  com  country 
than  tht  Hofea.**  *'Rioe  is  cultivated  in  the 
plains  of  Hamthon,  Argos,  Ai^,  and  other  ?narsby 
tnM:ta  along  the  ooaAtA."    (AH  the  man  has  tQ 


Hie  godaof  the  world  ofirehaDged,buts4ill 
we  Aave  gods,  evea  the  god  Fig;  and  whiit 
were  go«  without  worehip  t  What  were 
the  peculiar  ideals  to  which  we  look  for  luip^ 
piness  here  and  rewards  hereafter,  im  the 
{ttobate  office  and  in  heaven,  unless  we  paid 
them  adoradon  I  Nay,  might  not  the  Qcmr 
mercial  Jupiter  blight  our  iiairest  enter- 
prises, and  cleave  with  Sunder  the  beat 
arranged  railway  schemes,  fr^ting  the 
^^  bulls  "  of  'Change  to  madness^  and  burn- 
ing the  very  hide  off  the  *^  bears,"  if  wo 
did  not  appease  him  with  k^y  cere* 
monies^  and  ooitly  lieeatombs  in  bale  and 
bullion?  Besides,  have  not  we  of  the 
modem  world  had.  a  eity  for  long  yean  8»r 
cred  to  the  Commercial  Jove,  whither  \k» 


my  about  Maratl^oD  Is,  that  it  is  one  of  other 
marshy  tnols,  good  for  rice !)  And  again,  the  daa- 
sic  memories  attached  to  the  hilh  of  Greece  ar» 
thus  deeeribed :  *"  The  hills  of  Greece — are  admica* 
bly  adapted  for  the  vine."  "  The  valley  of  Helicoiv'* 
he  tells  u<a,  produces  good  wines,  out  of  **  little 
bodyr  which  are  ruined  for  the  EngliFh  palate 
fnHn  tkefoH  of  their  being  made  preciselv  as  the 
goda  drank  them  in  the  douda  three  thousand 
years  ago.  **  Cotton  of  good  quality  is  grown  io 
Messenla,  Laconia, .  .  .  but  especially  in  tJie plain 
of  Ar^ot.  ,  .  .  Tobacco  in  Boeotia,  .  .  ,  %*  m  At- 
tiea  (^0  famouM  m  antiqwityy  The  Afferenc# 
between  anui«'nt  geaius  as  illmhiated  by  ^ra% 
and  modem  British  animalism^  is  ttrikinglv  a>> 
hibited  by  two  passages.  The  inspired  pUgrim 
writes : — 

"  Yet  are  Iby  ■kiet  as  blue,  kbj  cnet  as  wild. 
Sweet  are  thy  groTet,  and  T^danVare  thy  fldds; 
TMiie  oUve  ripe  ai  when  Minerr»  smiled, 
And  still  bis  honeyed  wealth  Hjr nettas^ieldii. 
There  (be  blithe  bee  bis  fragrant  fortress  builds-* 
The  Cie«>bom  waadcnr  of  the  jQoaotain  air; 
ApoHo  »tUl  tby  long,  long  sumAer  gilds  ; 
Still  In  bis  beau  llakdeu\  marblea  glate. 
Art,  Qlory,  f reedoai  f»il,  but  Natut  stlU  U  faiz;'' 

And  yet,  with  this  extract  befbre  him  in  hb 
book,  this  Bnglish  taster  of  ilhntrious  memotiei^ 
ar^  punreyor-general  to  the  London  marked 
writes^  not 

**  Tbine  oUrs  Hpa  as  whao  BUaerfa  nailed/' 

hut^  *'The  oli?e  oil  of  Oreeoo  would  be  good,  ^ 
well  prepared;'*  and  agaio»  on  the  honey 4>ee  of 
Hymettus;  "  Honey  m  a  highly  important  pro* 
duct;  that  of  Attica,  and  especiaUy  of  Mount 
Hyniettu?,  is  now,  om  of  old,  the  best  in  Europe. 
Jt  it  tranMparent; and  has  a  dettckmt  perfiani* 
Tile  man  looks  evta  upon  hit  fiith^s  aoul  an  • 
product,  and  pokes  his  nose  into  Mount  Hymettui^ 
to  test  its  smell,  before  he  will  accord  it  any  fii* 
vor.  iSis  study  of  Horner^  and  his  admiration 
of  Atmereon,  are  limited  tr>  his  isensuahlie^),  atid 
regdlated  by  hisr  toogue  or  his  MoeUJust  as  if  hn 
were  in  a-  dram-6h<ip,  or  buj^  ^mm  aihia 
groc^r'a.    Happy  civdixation  I  Vo      , , 
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<5^  erf  -an  Hi^'ikithM  m  stock  h«re  been 
fbrreBthf  beat;  wheDoe  t^  suoeeMftil  opera- 
tor Im  takeB  bis  grand  inephntion ;  ai^d 
wliitiier  tliotfi&nds  on  tfaovsands  of-  the 
iikfafilf  desiri^  to  receive  approting  «u»- 
pmt  oir  tbeir  holjr  work,  and  attain  coin- 
Merda)  proq)erHf  in  an  Elyahim  of  ledgers, 
^ave  sent  endl^  ofl^ngs  and  tributes  ? 
•Are  tliere  not  liiere,  too,  altars  sacred  to 
the  iv^oish%>  of  Ifais  Jove,  on  which  are 
pooped  out,  day  after  day,  pil^  on  piles  of 
Mcsaed  pM,  of  heavenly  bills  of  lading, 
^  tmly  eelesttal  stock,  and  railway  de^ 
bentnres — meteet  offisnng  for  tki^  Omntp- 
«4ent  f  Nay,  have  we  not  therein  a  college 
^  vatea,  aitgurs,  high  priests,  with  growing 
ttittmiii  and  devout  acolytes,  ^trying  tiieir 
^prentioe  hand  on  'Change  f  have  we  not 
nttniSeatJoas  of  these  noetallio  paators  extend- 
ing thence  du!o«gbout  the  earth  to  its  limits, 
convettiag  to  their  worship  the  elect  of  dis- 
tent nations,  the  zemindar  of  India,  the  man- 
darin of  Canton,  the  landlord  of  Ireland,  and 
the  *"  free-trad^ ""  of  the  United  States ;  eur 
ihraHing  whole  peoples  and  temtories,  de- 
riving thereout  voluntary  oflerrogs  of  illim- 
itable wealth,  and  bestowing  in  lieu  thereof 
aanctimonious  cant  of  the  most  world-wide 
benevolenoe;  bales  of  Bibles,  labeUed  *^  Word 
«f  God  f  Piety  by  the  yard,  labelled 
**  Christian  Civilization  f  and  Holy  Cottons 
and  Evangelical  Rom ;  afiSbrding,  too,  loans 
of  life  to  poor  old  monarchies,  and  to  de- 
serving though  unibrtonate  brother  siiper- 
atitions,  whether  it  be  the  miserable  old 
Hapsburgh  who  made  all  his  money  by 
marrying,  and  spent  it  all  as  easily  as  he 
acquired  it ;  or  the  head  of  the  obsolete 
Christian  Church,  who,  though  the  last 
rehe  of  a  very  old  and  decrepit  superstition, 
atill  evokes  from  the  worshippers  of  Jove 
Cwmnertialis^  that  "fellow-feeling''  which 
*^  makes  us  wondrous  kind,**  inasmuch  as 
he  too  had  his  great  god  of  Cant  once,  and 
faaa  viieit  and  ^  augars,  and  his  thunders, 
and  his  sacred  ovatory  ofierings,  and  his 
hymns  of  iflory  and  triuno^h,  bv  which,  d^ 
crepit  as  he  is^  he  too  once  ruled  the  world  ? 
Have  we  not  -this  priesthoodt  levelling  even, 
when  Uie  Bac?red  Colk^  decrees  it  for  the 
^ropa^tibn  df^ith  in  Dry-goods,  in  the 
dommiftiion  of  stock,  and  in  the  ealyation  of 
isr^dit  to  €Qxa%  dynasties  after  dynasties, 
whether  theyst  at  the  foet  4>f  the  Him* 
ftkyah^'OB'  th^ihreme  of  InrpeHa)  PraUce,  or 
M  that  of  the  PiMian  Fredericr and  teai^ 


ing  out  iujf  iwtoijflcing  on  the  altar  of  •*  en- 
lightened itoPiitferce,"  with  ^cred  odes  to 
**  peace,  and  la^'.ited  order,"  fthe  aw^in^ 
spiring-  Parc»  preslfling  over  the  destini€?s 
ctfX^hange,)  republrC  offer  republic,  whether 
it  shows  its  hydra  heads  within  the  walls  of 
Romulus,  or  among  the*ImQjrt}ferin  fires  of 
Guatemala ;  whether  it  be  wfiel^ihe  historic 
genius  of  a  dead  democracy  still  jOutliTea  and 
sanctifies  an  effete  dominion,  or  where-still  old 
foolish  mother  Terra  sends  up  her'jnc^nse 
burnings  to  the  antique  gods  of  the  prifn/cV«i 
universe?  Have  we  not,  we  say,  already  M 
the  materia]  necessary,  all  the  paraphernaliai 
on  hand,  a!l  the  popular  and  enduring  ftiith 
requisite  to  the  worship  of  this  Jupiter  Com*- 
merciahs — a  city  sacred  to  him ;  altars  dc^d"- 
icated  to  his  offerings',  feith  illimitable; 
books  of  prayer  called  ledgers;  forms'  of 
invocation  which  every  bank  clerk  or  small 
presiding  vates,  with  his  pile  of  divme  attri- 
butes shining,  as  if  thrown  by  an  almighty 
and  eflftilgent  hand,  before  him,  will  hand 
you  through  a  slit  in  his  Dodonean  seat, 
and  to  which  you  must  conform  before  the 
dread  oracle  will  vouchsafe  to  the  eager  lis^ 
tener  a  hoarse  monosylhibic  answer  ?  Nay, 
have  we  not  manifold  catechisms,  teeming 
with  curt  maxhn  and  long  philosophy,  and 
ti;acing  with  acute  distinctness  the  laws  by 
which  the  great  divinity  can  be  propitiated, 
written  by  the  pens  of  inspired  vates  and 
devout  augurs,  for  all  classes,  and  ages, 
and  sexes,  from  Franklin's  first  catechism 
for  the  infrmt  miser,  to  Ricardo%  elaborate 
pMtosophy,  intelligible  only  to  the  initi- 
ated priest,  when  he  has  entered  his  pro- 
bationary term  in  the  Holy  Metallic  Ordferl 
Have  we  not  colleges  vieing  with  those  of 
the  Capitol,  or  the  academic  greves,  or  the 
Roman  Propaganda ;  hierarchs  and  orders 
of  priests  duly  arranged,  from  his  emineftce 
Cardinf^  Rothschild-^thetmestcardiniU  that 
has  ever  been,  for  on  him  hinge  the  affairs 
of  men— ^to  the  reverend  swindler  whe 
charged  us  thirty  cents  for  changing  our 
last  five^llar  bill  in  Wall  street,  the  other 
day  ?  Nay,  have  we  not  vestal  virgins  ded- 
icated to  eontin^ncy  while  they  cannot  help 
it,  to  teaching,  and  to  the  preservation  <>f 
the  sacred  fire,  arranged  too  in  ord^r,  from 
the  high  priestess  Harriet  Marti  neau,  to  the 
amiable  ^instersof  **  never  more  than  five- 
aad-twen^^'^  iidio>  reli||^ously  <deposit  their 
Kttfe  annuities  hi  the  great  Bank  of  Jupit^^r 
Conmierdalffl,  and  fervently  di^w  the  inttr- 
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e%t  ?  Hfnro  we  iK>i  all  ibe^fi^  liad  ever 
t^ligion  more  ?  Ia  there  Mil  t!hh)iighoiit  the 
world  a  Faith,  a  b^f.paiayjloiiiit  to  reason, 
in  this  woiship  of  Iber^tendpotent  Baidcer, 
suoh  as  no  r^gion**^ ^Int  poisessed  f  Kay, 
give  but  one  sibgJl  coin  into  the  hands  of  a' 
starving  wxsiU^j^d  tell  him  that  it  is  a 
storling  }>}$an^*iffouohsafed  to  him  by  the 
mercifaf.l^MMy  viho  livetii  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  «c^«iDen  and  shopkeepen,  and'  does 
n«t.tlid*1ierv<ent  prayer  rise  audibly  to  his 
l^ft^*  Joes  he  not  bow  low,  and  raise  his  eyes 
*  ti^t&ankfuhiefls  aloft  a»  he  utters  it,  ^^  FentTe, 
adortmus  I  ^  The  worehip  of  Jupiter  Com* 
mercialis  is  an  incontestable  raot,  wide* 
spread,  heartfelt,  enduring,  and  why  there^ 
fore  shall  we  not  adore)  It  is  folly  to 
abstain  from  doing ;  it  is  cowardice  to  ab* 
stain  from  doing  openly ;  it  is  almost  defy- 
iog  the  thunders  of  the  Great  Divinity  him- 
self to  neglect  doing  openly  and  before  the 
world  to  His  pnuse,  that  which  we  do  every 
hour,  more  or  less  in  secret,  for  onr  own. 
Then,  Venite,  adoremus  /  Vemte! 

Such  are  the  pious  and  virtuous  senti* 
rasnts  which  have  lately  animated  the  faith- 
fsl  in  stoek.  Beauty,  liberty,  and  Heroism 
were  once  belie^ied  in  and  worshipped. 
Power  dvic  and  Glory  national  had  their 
churches  and  their  devotees.  Justice  and 
Love  of  Good,  or,  ae  the  Christians  said, 
Qod,  had  formerly  their  adorers  too.  But 
1^1  these  hove  passed  and  are  no  more. 
Bsace  be  with  them.  Hequisscant,  requiet- 
cmn4  J  Amen  !  And  for  us  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  ^^  in  the  tot  year  of  its  second  half,** 
adbriag  in  our  hearts  Diy^goods;  Uessed 
\tith  a  knowledge  of  the  eternal  truth  that 
ia  in  Leather  and  Cutlery;  with  our  whole 
souk  bound  up  in  Money ;  firmly  believing 
in  the  one  and  indivisible  Catholic  creed 
"Free-trade,"  as  revealed  by  the  inspired 
Mai  thus,  and  the  truly  pious  Walkeiv^for  us^ 
wkh  all  this,  shall  there  be  no  church  para- 
jAiemalia  founded ;  shall  there  be  no  great 
caucus  of  believers,  no  public  and  memora" 
ble  exhibition  of  worship  \  Forbid  it, '  ye 
Powers  of  Stock ;  ye  Seraphim  who  preside 
over  the  HanklB ;  ye  angelic  Gahriela,  who 
carry  notices  of  bills  due  I  It  could  not  be. 
And  accordingly,  fully  appnedathig  the 
grandeur  of  the  sc^emnlties  due  to  ^  Cot- 
ton JHipiter,  and  the  Sheffield  Minerva,  with 
her  shield  and  spear  stampdd  ^^Best  Cast 
Steel,"  as  we  read  on  our  best  kn&ves  and 
forks,  <beBt,  bisiig^Engiiht)  thfi«e  has  gone 


foitbi  from  ihe  Aeropdisy  or  Gomhill  of  the 
sacred  city,  a  mandate  to  all  the  comers  «£ 
the  earth  which  buy*  or  wtght  to  buy  Brit- 
ish manufactures^  and  to  the  inlermediate 
stations  within  reach  of  Uie  panting  Mercuriea 
who  obey  Ihe  ned  of  the  Jove  C<«imeroiiilis^ 
(in  the  holy  mythology  entitied  *^  H.  B.  M. 
k.  M«  Steamdliips,^)  and  to  aU  others  who 
may  hear  about  it,  ordering  the  faithful  in 
Bullion,  Bale,  Bill,  and  Britain,  to  assemble 
on  a  stated  day  of  this  year  of  ottr  late  Qoc^ 
(**  who  did  not  read  his  countryman  Ricar-  > 
do,")  not  in  the  sacred  olive  groves  by  the 
Peneus  river,  but  on  the  mud  banks  of  the 
Thames,  there  to  inaugurate  the  first  Q\yv^ 
piad  of  British  "  Free-trade"  and  Unitersal 
Humbug,  and  celebrale  the  fiist  grand  exhi- 
bilbn  of  British  Supremacy  and  Industriokaa 
Toadyism  of  all  na^ons.    Not  with  the' 
thunders  of  the  Olympian  Jove  has  thismao* 
date  gone  forth,  but  under  auspices  more  avu- 
gust  and  earth-shaking — ^moving  the  kings 
and  peoples  of  distant  empires  to  obedience — 
moving  all  kings  and  ^  ambassadors  of  for* 
eign  powers,"  &  Sidtan  in  Turkey,  the-  Tzar 
in  Russia,  l^e  Pacha  in  Egypt*  the  IHtle 
Queen  in  Portugal,  and  their  miMions  and 
messengers  everywhere — moving  even  the  . 
ambassador  of  the  United   States  to  th6 
adoration  of  Toadyism,  and  the  PresidenI 
of  the  United  States  (who  cannot  go)  to 
send  ship-loads  of  offerings  to  ihe  sacred  al« 
tar  of  '*  Anglo-Saxon"  ^premacy,  and  In- 
du^trions  Toadyism  of  all  nations,  and  of  hia ' 
own  the  first — moving  all  classes  of  men,  all* 
forms  of  building,  all  powers  of  cloth,  Imd 
iron,  and  cant,  the  world  over.    Tenrible,  i&« 
deed,  to  the  quiet  adoring  soul  are  the  aus^ 
piees  imder  which  this  universal  order  ia 
vouchsafed  to  the  world — it  bears  the  name 
of  Albbrt  !    He  uttered  it,  and  truly  has 
''tiie  earth  trembled  at  his  nOdP     Why 
in  the  sacred  name  of  Hund>ug  should  we 
wonder  at  the  foul  ^ipenstitlon  which  must 
have  influenced  men,  when  they  wonihipped 
the  cow  Isis,  and  tibs  bidl  Osiris  I    Why ' 
should  we  stand  in  amaze,  hearing  how  Pu- 
nic women  gave  their  new-bom  babes  to  the 
burning  lap  of  the  idol  Saturn,  or  how  men 
fiung  their  bodiesin  adoration  to  the  earth,  to 
be  crushed  beneath  the  wheels  of  ihe  Hindoio 
Yaganal  ?     Sudi  wMider  and  dread  amaae 
may  befit  children,  but  we,  men  of  the  iune<^ 
teenth  century,  and  ^  in  the  first  yearof  tbcr 
se(ymd  half  of  it,"  (astonishii^  and  truly/ 
beneficeni  fiiet!)  knoWitfaat  in  ihoe  adoca^-. 
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timi,  winch  diildreQ  ib  their  wHkes  little 
ftomb  regard  with  horror  and  as  sapeistit&oas, 
tit^re  id  something  tnaaoendently  true  and 
ff0(ML  Even  for  the  worship  of  Mumbo 
Jtmbo ;  for  the  devout  neffro  piously  beatr 
ing^  ioa  bones  and  uttenng  his  heatenty  dis- 
eords  to  ^tay  the  noise  of  tlie  diundernilap, 
we  have  a  filing  of  reverence  and  brotherly 
respect  Do  «^,  and  higher  than  we,  the 
anketypes  of  modem  cftvilieaiion,  to  whom 
wo  ektira  a  ieft^anded  affinity,  do  we  not 
woiship  ^  ¥Vl^pig  f  Have  we  not  seen  in 
the  L&ndon  Tirrtes  magnificent  sermons  to 
the^tlifel  in  praise  of  ^  Fat-ox  T  Nay,  have 
we  mot  seen  in  the  London  lUustmted  News, 
(ike  iUaminated  wtdU'tneeum  or  pious  pray- 
er-book of  British  beHevers,  samd  to  the 
ttfblea  of  ihe  Englisfa  gin^hop  and  the 
A«#riean  flankey) — have  we  not  seen 
therem,  li^lled  '^  Oardng  in  Fat-pig,^'  and 
^  iaatalling  Fat-ox,^  engraved  representations 
efiU  £ntfKshinen  and  thin  foreigners  stand- 
ing in  a£>ration  about  a  movable  taberna- 
cle, or  eart,  iHterein  appeared  to  be  some 
pMioric  and  unfoitnnate  animal,  intended 
fint  for  exfaibitbn  and  then  for  the  adoring 
atbmach!  Mombo  Jnmbo,  Phallos,  Osiris,  the 
fonlest  supetBtitioa,  judged  by  boyish  bndns, 
wWch  ever  afflicted  the  world,  is,  in  our 
httttible  opinion,  not  inferior  to  this.  To  the 
Egyptian  the  Bull  was  the  representative, 
or  tangible  and  visible  sign  of  a  grand  ideal 
beyond  his  fathoming;  to  the  Hindoo, 
Js^emaut  is  the  outward  covering  of  a 
great  spirit  who  holds  the  destinies  of  the 
Hindoo  race  in  his  right  hand,  and  can  Hb- 
erale  their  country.  In  worshipping  their 
ideb  none  of  these  obey  a  sensual  appetite; 
none  of  them  place  the  limit  of  their  rever- 
efi034n  the  animal  or  the  wood  before  them  ; 
aE  look  up  to  and  worship,  through  the  idol, 
aome  ideal  whose  idealism  diey  cannot  real- 
ise, and  whose  immekisity  they  cannot  oom- 
prehend.  In  all  these  devotions  there  is  a 
gfamd  infinity,  one  attribute  at  all  events  of 
Divine  Majesty.  But  the  Englishman  wor* 
ships  ^Fat-pig^  us  fsX  pig,  to  sat  him ;  be^ 
luad  the  ple&oric  obesity  of  the  brute,  or 
above  it,  uiere  is  nothing— Hio  deity  outside 
of'*' FVil-pig^ibr  him.  He  pokes  his  knuckles 
into  th^igroasy  attributes  of  ins  dirvbity,and 
prays wi&  a  ckuekHngstomaeh'for  the  tinso 
of  jsoasiing  and  saerifiee.  God  or  no  God 
thflM  may  bo-^hutnan  beings  may  be  l^an, 
a^  -may'  peris&^  of  want-^--polcanies  may 
iNfii*  aboBli  Jttia  iBjliijbualooni&Hs  of  anoli^ 


world,  and  wild  enthustaste-  indulge  in  vis* 
ions:  of  liberty  and  greatness  in  this ;  ]pit  i 
for  him,  the  paragon  man  of  the  Anglo-' ' 
Saxotn  fkmiiy,  tihe  god  ^FathfMg"  is  pig 
fat ;  he  feels  it,  he  sees  it,  and  he  will  eat  itu^ 
And  so  he  adores  it;  has  liUJe  medals  and- 
pictares  of  his  deity  struck  o^  hanga  them  . 
over  his  bed-side,  prays  to  them,  and  bidji^ 
the  world  look  on  and  adore  too. 

Such  is  the  Engiishmanls  rehgion — 4hal 
r^^ion  of  the  head  of  the  ^  greol  Anglo-^i 
Saxon  &mily  ;^  and  some  pec^le  hearing  it  i 
for  the -first  time  are  moved  to  incredimty 
or  disgust    But  what  think  you  i^  instead 
of  worsbippii^  the  obese  brute  alone,  ho< 
called  on  the  whole  world  to  warship  it  witb^ 
him,  and  it  obeyed?     In  the  Engliahman\i  \ 
mycology,  though  god  ^Fat-j^'  standa 
high;  yet  he  standeth  not  done.    The  de- 
ity Large  Oabbage-head,  Big  Onion,  Strong 
Cloth,  Best  Cast  Steel  Knife,  accompany  him 
and  receive  equal  reverence.    Anything  and 
everything  which  Fat-pig  can  be  converted 
into,  which  can  be  begotten  of  Fat-pig,  sit 
by  His  side  enthroned.    Instead  of  the  ma- 
terial product.  Bacon,  lai^  classes  of  Bng^  i 
liahmea  prefer  as  their  special  guardian  deity 
the  god  ^  Dry-goods  f  other  Isurge  classes  tho 
god  *^  Hardware  f  and  the  worehip  of  thes^: 
has  been  more  transcendental  of  late  yeaxs 
than  that  affiirded  to  ""God  Pig,**  by  reason: 
of  the  fact  that  the  virtues  of  the  latter  deity 
had  for  some  time  ceased  to  ^control  tho 
raarkef  * — the  Englishman's  test  for  die  rel- 
ative virtues  of  his  deities  being  their  power 
of  giving  money,  bringing  trade,  promoting 
exports,  and  all  the  deities  fbrming,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  mythologies,  the  individualized 
attributes  of  one  great  idol,  the  Jupiter  Com<^ 
mercialis  enthroned  on  Comhill.     The  vir- 
tues of  the  gods  **  Dry-goods''  and  "  Hard- 
ware'' have  for  k>ng  years  stood  the  highest, 
but  of  late  have  been  found  to  decline^  in>* 
asDuieh  as,  though  they  subjugated,  made- 
naked,  and  cut  to  pieces  some  hundreds  of 
miUions  of  Hindostanese,  and  divers  hun* 
dred  millions  of  oth»  nations,  they  were 
not  efficient  to  muffle  the  mou^  of  Ger-' 
man  madmen  squalling  for  liberty,  nor  to 
cut'  the  throats  of   certain  anarchists    in 
Fr^ce,  diabc^oaUy  endeavoring  to  establish 
a  deceal  and  not  a  British  socialism  among 
themselves*      Here  the  vhiues  of  ^Drr^ 
goods"  a»d^*  Hardware"  were  found  utteriy 
ineffiBctital,  and  it  was  oonsidered,  after  grrava 
aad  reveDent  diicuasicni  taifS9g  the  augilia 


and  vates  of  the  Sacred  College,  that  these  { hierarchy,  abolition  deroteea,  and  sa^txx&^j 
alljpowerful  deities  were  oflEended,  because .  Universal  Benevolence  throughout  even  Bo^. 
sufficient  worship  was  not  given  them.  Ac-  publican  America,  The  kings  and  HcUm 
cordingly,  the  vates  having  suggested  the  and  magistrates  of  the  elder  regime  bowed 
matter  to  the  son  of  a  German,  interested  |  too  before  him,  and  uttered  humanitarian 
in  putting  down  all  squallers  in  Saxe-Gotha,  hallelujahs  in  his  prsuse^  Emperors  ordered 
Coburg,  and  the  neighborhood,  that  worthy  everywhere  their  serfs  to  obey  it,  kii^  their, 
issued  forth  his  mandate  as  above  cited.  In- 1  subjects,  Presidents  of  France  the  nond^. 
slant,  the  happy  instrument  selected  by  the  script  semi-citizen,  semi-serf  individuals 
inspired  augurs,  to  give  forth  to  the  misera- 1  under  their  rule,  and  Presidents  of  Amer* 
ble  earth  their  revelation  of  a  new  Olympiad,  ica — but  of  them  anon.  Ambaasad^otr^ 
or  nineteenth  century  "  Pass-over,"  became,  |  waited  upon  the  thrice  august  Albert^ 
from  a  mere  cipher,  the  chosen  arch-high-  and  implored  him  to  dictate  to  them  th^ 
priest,  or  high-hWhest  augur  of  the  Jupiter  rules  of  the  ceremonies,  the  forms  of  prayei, 
Commercialis  which  rules  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  names  of  the  requisite  ofierings  of  pro^ 
monarchy.  *^  In  the  name  of  the  great  Ju- 1  pitiation.  And  one  Ambassador,  and  he,  too, 
piter  Comhillensb,"  he  said,  *^  and  of  the ,  the  representative  of  a  nation  which  has  the 
most  omnipotent  deities,  the  god  Dry-goods  general  good  character  of  abhorring  cant 
and  the  god  Hardware,  we  order  and  com-  and  all  humbug,  of  standing  up  on  its  own 
mand  all  nations,  and  by  these  presents  all  hook,  and  maintaining  its  own  independence 
nations  of  the  earth  are  ordered  and  com- ,  as  a  nation,  has  gpne  clean  mad  since  tha« 
manded,  to  hearken  and  obey  us.  Prophet  event.  He  has  established  a  button-hole 
Albert  We,  the  great  English  nation,  to  connection  with  the  family  oS  which  thi^ 
appease  the  gods  Dry  Goods  and  Hardware,  I  august  Albert  is  a  member  by  marriage ;  and 
will  set  up  m  costly  temples  of  glass  and  so  this  poor  supposititious  American  ^^  Anglo- 
^ligree,  the  choicest  representations  of  the  Saxon  finds  himself  lumpily  related  to  the 
gods  aforesaid,  and  we  will  worship  them ;  "  rascalliest,  sweetest  young  Prince,'*  and 
and  all  ye  of  the  earth,  ye  of  Europe,  ye  ot  by  consequence  deeply  interested  by  family 
India,  ye  of  Ameripa,  ye  of  Cham  Tartar}'  ties  in  the  worship  of  Fat-pig,  and  the  other^ 
and  Trincomalee,  stop  your  proper  business,  divinities  of  Comn^rdal  religion.  ^^  We  aro 
and  bring  your  Dry-goods  effigies  and  your  all  one  and  the  same,"  he  cries  day  after  day  ; 
Hardware  representations  here  to  our  tem4)le,  \  ^  we  offended  you  once,  but  we  are  sony  for 
and  worship  them  too ;  or,  if  you  have  none,  it — ^you  were  angry  with  us,  but  forgive  us* 
come  instantly  and  worship  ours,  that  the  Have  not  we  ^t-pig — ^have  we  not  too 
Deities  may  be  appe^ed,  and  you  may  re-  little  representations  of  the  god  Dry-goods, 
turn  blessed  from  the  devotion."  Such .  and  the  god  Hardware,  and  do  we  not  both 
was  the  mandate.  Instant,  the  hundred  worship  them  in  the  same  Anglo-Saxon 
tongues  of  the  pious  press  of  England  words,  Pig,  and  Fat,  and  Dry,  and  Goods^ 
poured  fourth  acclamations  the  most  voluble  and  Hard,  and  Ware ;  and  are  we  not 
in  praise  of  Augur  Albert  No  extremely  |  therefore  brothers,  and  won*t  you  forgivie 
pious  trading  principles  had  they  seen  in  us?    Oh,  do!" 

lum  before,  nor  any  very  exemplary  poUtical  (  Accordingly  this  great  Olympiad  of  the 
dodging,  but  this  single  act  revealed  to  them  j  nineteenth  century  is  to  be — as  why  should 
the  innate  splendor  of  his  genius,  his  true  it  not  t  All  nations  have  obeyed  ^e  man- 
devotion  to  the  "  interests  of  British  com- '  date  of  German  Albert,  and  will  obey  it 
merce,"  and  his  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the !  The  sacred  mud  banks  of  the  Thames  nave 
progress  of  his  inmiiaculate  species,  shop-  i  been  allotted  for  the  oereQKm]e»  of  worship; 
Keepii^  aristocracy.  The  laudatory  prayers  hot-house  Temples,  not  of  Pentelic  marble, 
for  his  success,  which  filled  the  colunms  of  but  of  "the  cheapest  English  glass,"  are  raiaf'- 
the  pious  London  newspapers,  were  re-echoed,  ing  high  their  filigree  crests  to  push  the 
from  nation  to  nation,  and,  having  been  ta-  exotic  idea  to  a  precocious  bloom ;  grounds, 
ken  up  by  the  organs  qf  the  affiliated  hier- 1  not  of  Elis,  of  holy  Elis,  but  of  certain  Cofck- 
archy  of  'Change,  passed  from  sea  to  sea,  ney  parks  in  London  briokdom,  within  sight, 
crossed  even  the  mighty  ocean  of  the  Her- !  not  of  the  grove  of  Jupiter,  but  of  the  iron* 
ring  Pond,  and  enthroned  themselves  in  the  '  shuttered  windows  of^  Carlton  House — un-^ 
hearts  of  the  reverend  merch^^tS)  fi^ee^trade '  happy  parks,  wherein  a  fow  woaj&onedi.  vegfta 
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tating  prisonere  rear  their  dirty,  smoke-cov- 
ered heads  into  the  drawing-room  windows 
of  tawdry  Dudiessea  and  antique  spinsters  of 
quality — have  been  assigned  as  spots  to  be- 
come to  the  historiaB  of  after  ages  "  haunted, 
YvAf  ground.''  Augur  Albert,  with  the  as- 
nstance  of  divers  burly  masons  and  enthu- 
siaatic  carpenters,  has  laid  the  first  pebble  in 
the  foundation  of  the  architectural  humbug, 
to- which  the  name  of  "Crystal  Pialace"  has 
been  accorded  —  prints  have  been  drawn 
of  him  takit^  off  his  august  hat — cheers 
hatve  Fftsounded—wines  have  been  poured 
in  endkss  libation — ^lean  beggars  have  come 
on  to  see — and  even  " Fat-pig"  has  brought 
his  troops  of  worshippers,  marshalled  by 
"  Fat-pig"  priest  Soyer,  and  attendants.*  It 
fBiU  be  a  truly  entrancing  and  delicious 
sight,  this  collected  exhibition  of  the  Toady- 
ism of  all  nations !  Orders  of  ceremonies 
haffe  been  fixed — sprayers  formed  and  re- 
cited—^courses  of  feasts  announced  and  pre- 
Sired — and  the  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
tany  as  published  in  the  Lcndon  Times  of 
the  31st  of  November  last,  which  it  has 
been  determined  to  recite  through  the  august 
ittouth  of  the  illustrious  vates,  Albert,  on  the 
occasion — the  responses  to  be  given  by  his 
Faithfiil-in-Stock  Excellency,  Abbott  Law- 
rence^ Representative  of  the  Model  Repub- 
lic:— 

•*  Omnipotent  Jupiter  Commercialis,  grant 


*  The  {bUowiDg  Do(e  Is  just  as  applicable  here 
MM  anywljere  elsa  We  cut  the  higtly  dramatic 
and  interesting  morceau  from  a  recent  British 
paper:— 

.  "Mo^STCR  DimKo  Hail  for  the  Great  Exbibi- 
Txbx  or  185L— ThatindefatigaUe  geQius,  Soyer, 
has  foreseen  a  difBoulty  iu  C9nnectiaQj|^h  the  exhi- 
bition of  1851,  and  with  his  usual  en^ff^  he  has  set 
St  once  about  providing  the  proper  remedy.  It 
oecorred  to  him,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Feeney, 
of  the  MerchanU'  DinniK  Rooms  here,  that,  as  the 
moDfiterexbibitioQ,  would  be  attended  hy  a  mon- 
ster croird,  the  individuals  of  which  would  naturally 
become  monstrouslj  hungry,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  some  extraordinary  provision  for  their 
■ufllerMOoe.  A  monster  cuisine  is  therefore  to  be  es- 
tablished byif .  Soyer  in  association  with  Mr.  Feeney, 
aod  monster  dioin^  halls  capable  ofaccommodatiQc 
a  thousand  at  a  tin-o,  are  to  be  constructed  ana 
kept  constantly  supplied,  by  well-drilled  regiments 
of  watteni,  with  viands  of  every  dtscriptiou.  This 
is  a  grvat  profeet^  and  its  execution  will  add  ano^ 
tbw  wonder  aod  another  pleasure  to  the  great  ex- 
hibitjon^  Indeed  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  Soyer 
and  Feeney 's  dining  halls  be  pronounced  the  most 
ertraopdinary,"  as  th6y  will  assuredly  prove  the 
iiio|^aUurti%»  part  of  tho^jdiibiaoQ. 


us  fixity  in  stocks  I  Divine  Dry-goods, 
have  mercy  on  txs!  Holy  Hardware,  pro- 
tect us  from  aH  Republicanism!  Bright 
Knife  of  Sheffield,  keep  down  American 
competition!  Pillar  of  Manchester  Cloth, 
civilize  China !  Adorable  Leather,  flog  all 
Hungarians,  Chartists,  Irish,  and  Sociausts ! 
Star  of  Shawl-patterns,  whip  the  French! 
God  of  Free  Trade,  hood-wink  everybody 
and  give  us  the  monopoly  of  the  Industry 
of  all  nations!  God  Fat-pig,  be  Fat!"— 
Here  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  calls  out "  beans'* 
wi^  his  pork, — Mr.  Soyer  protests  he  never 
heard  of  so  vulgar  and  vilely  Yankee  a  dish, 
and  the  Litany  begins  again.  *  *  * 
[And  here  we  are  obliged  to  choke  off  the 

niBt  flight  of  our  irreverent  contributor.] 
«  «  ♦  «  « 

Alas !  (we  permit  our  contributor  to  con- 
tinue,) we  have  fallen  upon  a  world  truly 
miserable,  and  about  the  most  miserable 
fact  our  pet  nineteenth  century  has  yet  wit- 
nessed, is  this  very  "  World's  Fair."  The 
downfhll  of  Napoleon ;  the  parcelling  out  of 
Europe  among  a  band  of  thieves ;  a  Repub- 
lic thrice  existent  in  France,  and  thrice  vis- 
ionary; the  desolation  of  Hungary;  the 
famines  in  Ireland ;  the  galvanization  of  the 
dead  old  Catholic  Church,  by  "  restoring"  a 
poor  old  man  to  a  temporary  and  grimly 
facetious  existence;  the  advent  of  "the 
Swedish  Nightingale,"  and  the  victorious 
march  of  Barnum  from  city  to  city,  and 
fi-om  State  to  State  of  the  Western  World ; 
the  earth  quaken  by  Rochester  knockitigs  ; 
the  popular  superstition  in  the  good  faith 
and  fine  speeches  of  a  British  ambassador ; 
all  these  are  fects  indicative  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  our  age — the  rev- 
erence of  wrong,  the  insensibility  to  jus- 
tice, the  awe  of  power,  the  worship  of  tin- 
\'arnished  humbug,  and  the  paramount 
belief  in  falsehood,  which  constitute  the  ho- 
mogeneous philosophy  of  which  its  history 
is  a  grand  example.  But  the  "  World's 
Fair"  exhibits  more  than  any  of  these  curi- 
osities, and  probably  more  than  the  whole 
collection  in  a  lump,  the  conscious  wei^ess^ 
the  reliance  on  expedionl  nothings,  the  lack 
of  foresight,  and  the  titter  imbecility  of 
brain  of  those  who  by  an  untoward  fate  are 
still  permitted  to  govern  the  herd  of  htmian^ 
ity ;  and  exhibits  in  a  still  stronger  light, 
perhaps,  the  illimitable  credulity,  unrelieved 
by  one  gleam  of  reason,  and  the  servile 
obedience,  unmitigated  by  one  symptom  at 
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inc^driog  ihoaglii,  of  the  kerd  ^o  ave  gov- 
erned. All  our  repuUicaniBd))  all  oar  theo- 
ries of  hum&n  progress,  all  the  struggles  for 
the  independence  and  equality  of  nations 
which  for  the  last  fifty  years  have  en- 
livened the  world,  have  hrought  us  at  last 
to  this, — ^that  hetween  Aisiatic  fiitalism  and 
nineteenth  century  philosophy,  whether  as 
professed  here  or  in  Burope,  there  is  but 
eli^t  difference  indeed.  ^  Believe  all  things 
tfaott  art  told ;  go  whithersoever  thou  art 
bidden ;  obey  the  behests  of  any  who  please 
to  Ofxier  thee,  provided  their  mandates  are 
given  in  the  due  formulas  of  cant,  irom  the 
self-constituted  chairs  of  *peaoe,  and  law, 
and  order,'  in  the  possession  of  the  '  pow- 
ers that  be,'  whether  these  powers  should 
rightly  he  or  not,"  are  maxims  common  to 
both,  A  single  order  has  gone  forth  from 
London ;  and  all  classes  of  men,  in  whatso* 
ever  nation  they  nw^  have  heard  it,  hasten 
to  give  to  it  \0j9X  obedience.  The  Lyonnese 
manufacturer  of  ikilks,  and  the  Lowell  man^ 
ufacturer  of  broadcloth ;  the  Hindoo  tailor, 
who,  in  making  new  breeches  of  the  Euro- 
pean cut,  inserts  the  rents,  and  the  dams,  and 
the  patches  of  the  old  garment,  and  the 
original  and  musicrloving  hatter  of  New* 
York ;  the  artisan  who  has  droned  his  life 
away  in  some  German  garret  in  tiie  diacov* 
ery  of  perpetual  motion,  and  the  maker 
of  univerBal  gas  in  Yankee  land; — all, 
charmed  by  this  British  order,  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  monster  London,  hurry  on,  with 
incessant  wings,  into  his  very  maw.  Here 
indeed  is  a  problem  of  world-wide  scope, 
more  canous  than  Paine's  gas  or  the  Roch* 
ester  knockings,  which,  above  all  others, 
needs  solving :  By  what  asphyxiating  power 
have  the  pride  and  individual  existence  and 
popular  cohesi^eness  of  distant  nations  been 
thus  deadened,  and  the  thou^ts,  and 
hopes,  and  ambitions  of  the  most  thought^ 
ful,  hopeful,  and  ambitious  of  thenr  several 
peoples,  been  universally  concentrated  on 
^British  public  opinion,"  and  a  Cockney 
park  on  the  raud-banks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Acheron !  How  oomea  this  universal  power 
to  b«  centred  in  t||fahead  of  a  German  ad- 
ventarer,  not  reniaKable  for  any  great  ex- 
pl(^  for  geniu),  or  other  attributes  fixing  the 
admiration  of  men;  not  even  xemarkable 
for  the  faculty  of  charlatanism,  by  which 
eroi^  of  wondering  humaaiity  have  been 
broi^ht  together,  the  possession  of  whidh 
loM  immoiteiizod  «  OajUostio  «ml  a  Bar* 


num  f  How  eomei  it  ^uA  thia  age  is  ex^ 
pressl^  The  ^e  of  ^e  Sfaow^Box;  that 
after  mnumerab^  centuries  of  probationary  ^ 
humanity;  after  the  creation  and  the  teat  - 
of  innumerable  philosophies;  after  the  wor- 
ship and  the  destruction  of  chuik^hes  beyond 
countii^ ;  after  the  trial  of  every  possible  ape^ 
cies  of  government  and  social  discipline,  we^ 
have,  in  the  almost  six  thousandth  year  of  the 
world,  aoom-ding  to  Moses,  lit  upon  the  pan* 
acea  for  all  our  ills,  fallen  by  gradual  steps 
upon  the  phik>sopher'a  stone,  attained  a  per- 
fect eompr^ension  of  the  to  xoxoi*  in  life  in- 
tellectual, BQsthetical  or  physical,  in  govern- 
ments, socialities,  and  domestic  occupations ; 
perfected  the  crowning  desideratum  of  soien- 
tifie  discovery  and  artistic  invention,  and 
found  it  to  l>e  merely  Punch  and  Judy,  the 
Pandean  Pipes  and  the  Big  Drum— ^merely 
the  rdh  of  the  mountebank,  of  the  ground 
and  lofty  tumbler,  and  of  the  modem  Ish- 
mael,  who  wanders  from  vilbige  to  village 
with  his  peep-show  on  his  back  t  That  ooa 
class  of  society^  or  one  nation  of  men  should 
reduce  their  extravagant  ideals  to  thia  absurd 
conclusion,  might  produce  contempt  in  sober 
and  unhoodwinked  humanity;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  wisest^ 
when  it  afi^ts  all  nations  and  men  alike, 
when  it  supremely  influenees,  not  only  vola^ 
tile  Celts,  but  phlegmatic  Dutch  and  Anglo*' 
Saxons,  and  even  the  sdkooled  and  ind»-  ' 
pendent  Republicans  of  the  United  States. 

We  venture  to  say  that  if  a  President, 
uncalled  on  by  the  people,  and  without  legal 
authority,  should  issue  a  patent  or  other 
order  to  hold,  in  some  central  spot  of  thb 
continent,  an  universal  exhibition  of  all  the 
productioQi  o£  its  several  States,  the  several 
States  woiflkebel  against  such  presumption ; 
the  people^rould  declaim  against  any  at* 
tempt  so  oentralizing;  and  the  unlucky  Pre*' 
sident  would  meet,  however  right  his  inten*- 
tions  might  be,  not  with  the  productions  of 
the  universal  industry,  but  of  the  univemal 
scorn  of  the  nation.  Men  would  say.  We 
have  other,  things  to  mind  than  a  raree* 
show;  Oonstitiitionalista  would  hint  there* 
after  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Re« 
public  should  be  qualified  for  the  Whita^ 
House  by  indoctrination  in  the  practiees  of 
Bamum ;  manuflActurem  wOuld  say,  If  yo« 
want  to  buyi  buy-*-but  we  are  not  to  break 
up  our  machinery  and  our  trade  owlers  to 
gratify  your  oapriciona  vanity  with  a  show.;., 
and  democrats  would  .very  'jta&j  jrespotldit . 
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WliAt  hsTewe  to  doinih  tUs  State  or  tliaif 
We  mind  our  own  affior8,fet  tttcTrest  do  the 
saipe.  Bat  faere  asa  order  haift  been  isBued 
by  ft  foreign  prinoe,  and  merely  a  prince  by 
comtsBy,  to  centraliEe  the  whole  worid  upon 
London,  aad  PresidentB  and  people  give  to 
that  i^reign  order  implicit  obedieoce.  Hitia^ 
erto,  indeed,  we  aU  kaew  that  ^  sets  "  of  pre- 
tenlaons  ^  respectability,^  and  "circle8"of 
questionable  republieanism,  had  a  languish* 
ing  and  silent  existence  in  our  chief  eities, 
whose  membem  still  paid  to  Ebgland  the 
8«ne  reverence  as  the  ante-revolutionary 
Tories  were  boastful  of  giving  to  her ;  who 
still  looked  to  her,  and  not  to  Ajmerica,  as  their 
^  Aaglo-Sazon  mother,*'  as  the  land  over* 
flowing  with  the  milk  of  fashion  and  the 
honey  of  etiquette,  as  the  land  whose  sodal 
order  and  habits  of  domineering  insolence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  abject  servility  on  the 
oth^  were  alone  worthy  of  admiration — as 
the  land  of  liveried  flunkeys  and  heraldic 
panels,  of  court  druses  and  bow-scraping  le* 
gitimaoy,  as  the  founton  head  of  fashionable 
novels,  and  the  Elymum  wherein  are  riches 
without  labor,  rank  without  requisite  vuv 
tues,  woikisg  men  wit^iout  wealdi,  and  lower 
classes  without  indq)endenoe ;  but  their  dis- 
creet silence  and  paucity  of  numbers  in- 
sured them  unnoticed  si^ety  in  contempt 
^  EngiiA  literature,^  cheap  republications  of 
ronnotic  novels,  whose  heroes  and  heroines 
are  pnmd  young  scions  of  noble  houses,  or 
&ithful  and  obedient  servants  of  the  same ; 
the  systcmatie  indoctrination  of  a  pretended 
and  fidse  philosophy  whose  head  is  London, 
god  Commerce,  and  religion  FVee  Trade; 
these  and  other  Anglican  influences  have 
blight  us  to  tJiat  pass,  that  now  *Mn 
the  second  half  of  the  Btneteenth  century ; 
and  in  the  first  year  of  the  same,"  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  drag  the  Ameriean  art»* 
san  across  the  Atkntie,  that  he  may  pub* 
lidy  receive  proper  lessons  in  his  handicraft, 
whatever  it  may  be,  from  the  ^'  genius  of 
Engknd,"  and  leaik  a  just  respect  ht 
thranes  and  kingiy  toggery,  and  fbr  ihe 
gew^^aw  splendor  and  the  peaeock  attri- 
bute fifehed  by  aristocrats  from  the  labor 
and  fife  of  an  unfortunate  and  ignorant  peo^ 
j^;  and  it  has  been  perfectly  suoeessfuL 
Tkoroaghout  the  American  F^kss  not  a  sin* 
grin  roice  has  been  raised  against  it.  "Demo* 
erals,"  foqopetful  of  their  former  Repnbtiean 
pcofeuiotts,  and  devoted  only  to  the  triumph 
oC'thair  pfbaplea  of  ^Fm&  Trade,"  or  - 


British  trade,  have  yfelded  to  it  a  wilUng  ober 
dience,— '-and  Whigs,  whose  cardinal  profes- 
sion is  that  every  country  should  clotiiie  itsetf 
by  its  own  industry^  and  that  therefore,  what- 
ever England's  manufactures  may  be,  they  are 
nothing  to  us,  have  provide  funds,  and  com- 
mittees, and  ships  of  war,  to  carry  out  the 
design.  The  commercial,  manufactural,  and 
political  ideas  of  the  United  8tates,  are  now 
centralized  on  London.  We  are  gravely  tdd 
that  the  object  of  every  American  artisan 
shonld  be  to  propitiate  British  public  opin^ 
ion^^to  deserve  the  approval,  not  of  his  own 
country,  but  of  Englishmen.  Prospects  are 
held  out  to  us  of  an  astonishing  pitch  d 
American  glory  to  be  attained,  by  Genin\i 
hats  being  admired  by  British;  or  Fiaine's 
gas  appnnred  by  British ;  or  Pennsylvania 
iron  works,  or  New-England  cotton  being 
deservedly  rewarded  by  British.  Human- 
itariamsm  and  maudlk  nineteenth-century 
^  sentiment "  have  also  been  brought  largely 
into  play.  This  "  Wwld's  Fair  "  is  to  be  a 
great  triumph  for  peace  and  humanity — the 
whole  world  is  to  be  quieted  for  ever  hereafter 
— the  Millennium  is  to  come  right  ofi" — ^^  the 
Anglo-Saxon  fomily  are  to  be  reunited  " — 
war  is  to  end,  the  English  and  the  Austrians 
are  to  become  very  good  boys  for  evermore — 
the  progress  of  humanity  is  to  be  largely 
advanced — the  whole  worid  is  to  be  changed 
henceforth ;  nay,  the  laws  of  the  Eternal  God, 
history,  natnre,  foet^  are  to  be  utterly  annihi- 
lated henceforth;  and  *^ friendly  competi- 
tion," and  civilization,  and  the  mission  of  the 
new  Sa\  iour  are  now  to  go-ahead  and  no 
mistake.  And  all  this  is  to  be  done,  this 
veiy  year,  by  a  raree  show  in  FLyde  Paric, 
London,  uiuler  the  direction  of  ISmch, 
Prince  of  Saxe  Cobuig-Gotha,  and  his 
American  hom^blower.  Surely  supreme 
canty  flankeyism,  the  vilest  charlatanism, 
and  the  most  unfathomable  nonsense,  never 
before  enjoyed  such  a  world*wide  trinm{^t 

Tho  Emperor  Napoleon  was  onee  in^ 
formed  that  the  people  of  hb  capital  wera 
preparing  to  revolt  He  issued  next  morn* 
ing  orders  for  the  instant  gilding  of  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides.  The  eyes  of  the 
entire  population  of  Paris  were  immediately 
directed  from  him,  upward,  to  a  ball  06 
wood  and  stone.  The  splendid  coup  dVnil 
of  the  building,  after  the  magnificent  desigQ 
of  the  Emperor  should  be  completed,  be* 
canw  the  ons  theme  of  oonversation  in  «tt 
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QHTcleo,  from  1^  pake«  to  tbo  cafi^.  For 
days  and  weeks,  interested  passengers  on 
loot  and  in  earnages,  and  carious  and  ad- 
miring persons,  from  house-top  and  win- 
daws,  kept  gazing  aloft  at  the  eolossal 
object  so  soon  to  be  decorated  with  the 
tinsel  of  empire,  viewing  it  from  this  point 
azMi  that)  and  discussing  the  relative  im- 
pressions it  would  produce  on  the  eye  in 
such  and  such  a  light,  always  ending  with 
the  exclamation,  How  worthy  sueh  a  truly 
French  idea  is  of  the  conqueror  of  Jena 
and  the  hero  of  Austerlitz!  By-and-by, 
when  the  excitement  had  subsided,  and  the 
dome  was  not  gilded,  the  6meute  and  the 
conspirators  had  been  forgotten. 

"  The  volatile  French !" — "'  Poor  senseless 
CJplU  caught  by  theideaof  agildadsfaow  P — 
**  Can  any  stronger  proof  be  rel^Qired  that 
they  are  utterly  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment ?"  **  Did  we  not  always  say  tl^t  they 
were  deficient  in  Uie  peculiar  attributes  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  'solidity  of  character,* 
in  *  strenuous  purpose,'  in  *indefetigable 
order,' — qualities  peculiarly  belonging  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  family,  and  which  render  its 
members,  whether  in  America  or  Europe, 
alone  capable  of  self-government  I" 

Such  are  the  eminently  satisfiftctory  oon« 
elusions  deduced  by  members  of  the  "  An- 
glo-Saxon family**  from  this  and  similar 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  French  nation. 
80  unselfish  and  magnanimous  a  theory,  re- 
dounding, as  it  does,  to  the  glorification  of 
the  typical  man,  we  will  not  dare  to  deny. 
Science,  reason,  philosophy,  fisust,  conserva- 
tism ;  the  "  interests  of  society,"  of  peace, 
law  and  order ;  the  supremacy  of  cant;  the 
continuance  of  ail  scoundrelism,  necessitate 
its  truth.  Let  it,  thetefore,  in  due  reverence 
to  these  august  powers,  be  acknowledged  by 
us.  An  Humble  Reviewer.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  enabled  to  find  Mmilar  gilded 
stratagems,  for  the  talcing  of  other  than  the 
French  people  by  the  nose,  almost  as  singu- 
larly applied,  though  not,  we  hope,  to  turn 
out  as  remarkably  successful 

But  two  years  back,  the  attention  of  the 
thoughtful  of  the  woridwas  everywhere 
directed  to  the  nations  struggling  for  demo- 
cratic freedom  in  Europe.  The  principles 
involved  in  these  combats,  tiie  effects  to  be 
evolved  from  them,  were  the  aole  aul^ects  of 
men*s  thoughts.  First,  ihere  was  seen  rais- 
ing its  head,  under  the  bonnet  of  a  Oardinid 
iM4,  the  Iw^^  ftPop^ihe  iameiepobli^ 


canism  which,  from '89  to  1815,  hadshakdft 
or  overthrown  the  thrones  of  Europe  iA 
sucoession ;  which  had  wrested  the  land  of 
Hienzi  from  the  Austrians,  and  thit  01 
Sobieski  from  the  Russ;  which  had  over- 
whelmed England  witii  unsaleable  goods 
and  an  illimitable  debt;  which  had  anni- 
hilated the  aristocracy  of  Prussia,  and  left 
in  ashes  the  capital  of  the  Tzar.  Next,  the 
same  republicanism  was  seen  flinging  off  the 
authority  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  mask  of 
the  Popedom,  and  concentrating  the  ener- 
gies of  all  Italy  in  one  struggle  for  unity 
and  life;  hurling  out  of  France  another 
monarchy,  and  subjugatinff  its  mushroom 
appendages  without  the  md  of  the  guillo- 
tine; raising  barricades  in  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Turin,  Messina,  and  contemplating  them  in 
Warsaw  and  Dublin,  in  London  and  St. 
Petersburg.  And  again  was  seen  the  organ- 
ized forces  of  this  monarch  and  that,  marching 
in  junction  against  t)^  liberties  of  insurgent 
peoples  in  detail,  sacking  Rome,  conquering 
the  Viennese,  rending  asunder*  the  heart- 
strings of  Hungary,  placmg  Buda-Pesth 
under  martial  law,  and  restoring  once  more, 
by  sheer  brute  force,  the  rule,  over  all  Eu- 
rope, of  monarchs  lawfully  expelled  by  the 
nations  subjected  to  them.  During  two 
years  and  more,  this  drama  was  enacted 
before  the  eyes  of  a  wondering  world. 
Every  incident  was  made  the  subject  of 
universal  discussion,  every  principle  therein 
involved,  of  universal  thought  A  defeat 
of  republicanism  in  Italy  was  not  of  im- 
portance to  the  Oalabrian,  the  Roman,  the 
Lombard,  or  the  Piedmonteso  alone.  The 
German,  the  Swiss,  the  Parisian,  the  Vien- 
nese, t^e  Hungarian,  the  Beriiner,  even  the 
Londoner,  recognized  in  every  reverse  of  an 
individual  nation,  a  common  defeat  to  each 
of  themselves  and  to  the  great  principle  for 
which  they  all  alike  were  warring.  Nay, 
the  reverses  of  Hungarians,  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, Irishmen,  the  British  people,  the  peo- 
ple of  Schleswig-Holstern,  became  not  only 
a  matter  of  intense  interest  to  the  people  of 
Eurc^,  but  the  news  by  efvery  steamboat 
roused  the  diversified,  but  thoroughly  Re- 
publican people  of  this  continent  to  the 
madness  of  despair,  or  the  en^usiasm  of  jorjr. 
As  Republiean  after  Republican  reached 
these  shores  an  exile,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  in  the  oldest  RepubKc  of  the  modem 
worid  an  enthusiasmv  a  genial  love,  a 
bursting  welcome,  a^^Abohiudteas  hosj^v 
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talitr,  for  him  andluscAiuv,  more  sincere 
«Qd*8elf-aacri£ciQg  than  h%  left  bebisd  in 
the  younger  and  yet  9iore«tolid  Republics,  of 
Europe.    In  ^t  and  truth,  monarchies  and 
their  intereata;  the  poMtical  childVpIay  of 
aristocratic  statesmen ;  and  the  peculiar  push- 
]Hn  as  to  ikeir  interests  of  kings^  by  which, 
&r  a^es,  they  have  contrived  to  keep  their 
peopks  engaged)  and  even  hound  one  people 
on  face  to  iaod  against  another,  as  fighting 
fi^ciers  do  their  dogs,  had  utterly  lapsed 
from  the  minds  of  all  men;  and  in  the 
universal  desire  to  see  all  peoples  matched 
agmnst  all  monarchs^  it  was  to  be  feared, 
that  naonarchs,  in  their  imbecility  and  utter 
nothingness,  should  be  altogether  forgotten. 
Besides,  sudii  ajstate  of  afiiieurs,  such  a  contest 
for  meie  right  against  palpable  wrong,  for 
popular  liberty  against  individual  usurpaUon^ 
and  the  wars,  and  the  democmtic  alliances, 
and  the  democratic  sympathies  it  called 
forthtiuducing  men  even  to  die  for  their  own 
or  a  brother  land)  to  spend  their  last  coin  in 
austain'mg  a  glorious  rebeUion,  or  overthrow- 
ing an  accur^  throne,  to  abandon  families, 
and  labor,  and  all  their  hopes  of  profitable  em- 
ploy naent  under  the  ancient  r^gime^-such  an 
anarchic  mania  was  shockingly  opposed  to 
the  interest  of  commerce,  to  the  advancement 
of  "  civilization,"  to  the  propagation  of  "  free- 
trade"  prmciples,  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  moneyed  and  manu&cturing  plutocracy. 
When  Germans  were  cogitating  how  to 
take  Cologne,  or  Munich,---^ow  to  avenge 
Blum,  or  give  but  one  other  holy  sword  to 
Kossuth;  how  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
they  could    be    strenuously  thinking,    as 
they  should  be,  about  buying  English  cloth 
with  *^fan<^  articles?"     When  Italians  in 
one  quarter,  Hungarians  in  another,  and 
Poles  in  a  third,  were  seeking,  night,  noon, 
and  morning,  some  means  of  dragging  still 
lower  in  the  dust  the  empire  of  Austria, 
how  was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  could 
compete  with  the  Americans  in  the  London 
marfcet  in  com  and  food^  distil  wines  for  the 
Englishman,  or  buy  hia  cutieiy  and  his  iron- 
work? Nanr,  was  it  not  to  be  feared,  that  these 
continental  democrats  would  prove  utterly 
unproductive  to  the  perfidious  island,  wlam 
had  so  often  cajoled  them,  for  months  on 
months,  to  deliver  ihem,  in  the  end,  naked- 
handed,  to  the  vengeance  of  its  monarchical 
and  con^nial  aUies?    When  Frendimen, 
with  their  "peculi^ly  excitable  character" 
and  '^volatile  t^mparament^"  w^a  writijig 


books,  editing  the  most  seditioils  nelirBpa- 
pers,  forming  dubs,  concocting  schemesi 
and  even  going  to  gaol,  like  that  atrociouiAi 
editor  of  Le  Feuple^  or  into  exile,  lik«  th^ 
anarchic  villains  transported  to  Algeria; 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the  peo- 
ple of  all  Europe  to  establish  the  rights  6f 
m^re  useable  hnmanitj  against  the  privi^^ 
leges  and  saored  powers  of  capital,  what 
might  not  in  a  ^ort  time  eventuate,  even  to 
England,  where  the  artisan  is  nothing,  and 
the  man  who  woiks  him  everything — even 
to  London,  where  the  spoils  gathered  tog^ 
ther  from  the  tired  right  arms  of  the  workers, 
everywhere,  lie  largely  concentrated,  like  cor- 
rupted vitality  in  a  world's  wen,  and  whence 
are  issued  loans  to  all  the  poor  monarchs  in 
difiicuk  drcumstances,  that  they  may  renew 
the  almost  broken  bonds  of  their  insurgent 
"  subjects  I"  In  short,  if  men  were  to  go  on, 
day  after  day,  debating  right  and  wrong, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  raising  insur- 
rections and  horrid  wars  for  their  liberty 
and  their  property,  (God  bless  the  mark !) 
what  in  the  end  was  to  become  of  the 
monarchies,  and  other  idle  classes,  of  Eng-' 
land  and  Germany  f  If  men  were  to  continue 
merely  men,  and  not  produce-^wing  and 
cloth-consuming  machines,  what,  in  the 
name  of  commcm  sense  and  the  cash-book, 
was  to  be  made  ont  of  them  ?  Nothing — 
absolutely  nothing.  Trade  was  at  a  stand- 
still— Commerce  lay  upon  his  oars — cloth 
did  not  go — knives  and  fori(s  were  almost 
valueless,  and  rude  swords  and  scythe-blades 
of  the  highest  worth — monarchy  trembled 
from  head  to  foot — stocks  became  affected 
with  the  dance  of  St,  Vitus,  or  stood  at 
zero  cataleptic — ^railroad  kings  lost  their 
prestige  in  a  debtors'  prison — rents  would 
notcome — ^brokers  migrated — and  the  whole 
worid  seemed  going  mad. 

Such  was  the  frightfhl  picture  which  loomed 
in  the  year  '49-'50  on  the  anxious  soul  of 
a  newspaper  writer  thereto  unknown  to 
fame,  the  scm  of  an  editor  of  a  third  rate 
humanitarian  and  general  civilizing  paper 
in  London,  hight  the  *^  Athenseum."  To 
Una  individual  came  the  idea  of  concentrat- 
ing the  mind  of  insurgent '  Europe,  from 
"Liberty"  and  "Republicanism"  and  fan- 
tasies equally  absurd,  not  on  a  gilded  dome 
in  Paris,  (^mentes  being  frequent  there  of 
late  on  such  ocoasions^)  but  on  a  Crystal 
Palace  of  the  "cheapest  Engti^h  glass,"  to 
bebuilt  in  an  intramnral  paff  t  of  London  for 
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tbo  staring  admiration  of  tmiversal  homaB^ 
ity*  This  person  had  not  one  cent  in  **  coin 
of  the  realm,"  but  much  stray  coppers  of 
shallow  philo80|^7,  and  an  iilimitable  stock 
of  profound  impudence.  A  oonomunication 
was  readily  established  betwe^  him  and 
the  Prince  Albert,  the  German  husband  of 
the  Queen  of  England.  To  the  latter  gen- 
tleman the  Yi^uUe  discoverer  of  the  scheme 
made  known  ita  astounding  importance  in 
European  politics,  showed  him  how  each 
ruler,  so  called,  of  Europe  would  direct  the 
attention  of  his  people  there — ^how  especially 
it  would  interest  and  surprise  the  Crermans, 
and  utterly  entrance  the  volatile  French — 
how,  by  an  imposing  display  of  Kidder- 
minster carpets  and  household  troops,  of 
Sheffield  cutlery  and  draffoou  sabtes,  of 
Manchester  cloth  and  HigfaUmd  light  infan- 
try, of  model  tubal  bridges  and  heavy  can- 
non, the  mistaken  and  fanatical  foreigners, 
who  had  lately  indulged  in  the  wildest  hatred 
of  Enghmd,  and  tiie  most  unreasonable  con- 
tempt for  her  proficiency  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  would  be  taught  an  exemplary  les- 
son. The  son  of  the  "  Athenaeum"  deeply 
interested  the  Prince  £ftrther,  by  discoursing 
to  him  on  peace  principles,  on  humanitarian 
and  progress-of-his-species  theories,  and  by 
displaying  to  him  how,  though  the  proposed 
scheme  was  merely  one  to-  glonfy  Eng- 
land and  (as  he  thought)  sell  British  manu- 
Deu^tures,  yet  it  would  b^  the  appearance 
of  England  sacrificing  herself  at  the  altar  of 
universal  benevolence,  and  propelling,  even 
at  a  loss  to  herself^  the  interests  of  Peace, 
Trade,  and  Industry  of  all  Nations.  The 
Prince  immediately  jumped  at  the  idea  of 
becoming  patron  of  the  gorgeous  scheme— 
the  Big  Show  entranced  him,  with  its  ac- 
companying ideas,  of  moral  effect,  Crystal 
Palace,  staring  Germans,  enthusiastic  French, 
obfuscated  Americans,  OTowling  police,  mar- 
shalled troops,  political  importance  and  truly 
religious  consequenoes — all  perfectly  en- 
tranced him.  His  literary  instructor  was 
equally  pleased  at  the  idea  of  becoming  mem- 
ber of  committee.  Next  came  Her  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  she,  pleased  beyond 
measure,  either  ^  by  the  advice  of  her  min- 
isters'* or  without  it,  gave  to  her  husband 
and  his  abettors,  including  the  discovering 
son  of  the  Editor  as  fac-totum»a  Charter 
«mpoweriiig  them  lo  hold  this  great  Peep 
E^w,  to  be  called  the  ^  World's  Fair,  and 
*^^'bition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations.'^ 


And  here  begins  the  most  ridicfolous  ^art  of 
the  affair.  This  diarter,  given  under  the 
^  Koyal  sign  manual "  of  me  Queen,  stated 
that  **  in  considentiim  of  tiie  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  the  hands'^  of  the  par- 
ties to  whom  it  was  granted,  it  was  granted. 
Jfow,  we  shall  not  say  this  was  what  is 
vulgarly  called  a  lie,  because  it  bears  the 
signature  of  a  woman,  (our  gallantry  being 
even  in  this  instance  superior  to  any  litAe 
knowledge  of  the  sex  we  may  have  acquired ;) 
but  the  fiact  is  simply  this,  there  was  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  parties  obtaining  the 
charter,  either  in  those  of  the  Prince  ^bert, 
or  his  man  of  all  work,  or  their  abettors,  twen- 
ty thousand  pence  for  any  such  purpose.  Tfce 
charter  was  therefore  granted  in  con^der- 
ation  of  a  falsehood,  very  nauch  of  course  to 
the  honor  of  England.  But  the  avidity  of 
the  discoverer  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Prmce 
were  not  to  be  balked  by  obstacles  so  trifiii^. 
The  matter  was  to  be  pushed  through ; 
the  **  charter  was  granted" ;  the  officious 
**  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests,"  in 
urgent  haste,  meted  off  Hyde  Park ;  on 
the  imaginary  idea  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  brokers  and  bill  disccaniers  ad- 
vanced ready  money,  at  usurious  interest ; 
masons,  carpenters,  glaziers,  laborers  assem- 
bled, architects  laid  ofi^  London  presses  laid 
on,  and  now  the  "  Crystal  Palace,"  whercdn 
is  to  be  concentrated  the  bright  ideas  of  nine- 
teentii-centnry  humanity,  has  reached  the 
roof,  although  to  this  hour  the  parties  interest- 
ed have  not  been  able  to  collect  the  stipulated 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  But  what  mat- 
ters it — are  not  there  the  taxes,  and  the 
obedient  English  people,  and  subservient 
ministers,  and  the  Princess  name— and  what 
more  need  be  I* 


♦Oar  •true  and  particiilar  account'*  of  iMs 
email  but  singular  oonspiraoy  ia  entirely  drawn 
from  Engli»h  authorities.  To  do  away  with  apy 
doubts  whkrh  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  pfo- 
Angliean  reader,  as  well  as  a  little  further  to 
develop  the  immense  resources  in  stupidity,  hum- 
hue,  and  untruth,  brought  to  bear  on  the  **  Crystal 
Palace,"  we  shall  here  in  a  note  endeavor  to  con- 
dense the  matter  of  several  articles  on  fhefmbject^ 
published  in  the  Mechan%e$*  Mapmins,  (London, 
Fleet  street,)  in  the  volume  from  Januaty  to  June, 
1860,  being 

A  FULL,  TaUE,  AND  PAETICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  TiAm 

Baox-staiils  HiBTOaY  op  the  Ciltstal  Palaci.^ 
TTie  Hoyal  Gazette  (or  private  newspaper  of  the 
Qoeen  of  Enffland,  dedicated  to  publishing  her  wtll 
and  the  descnptiocs  of  thieve  s,)  dated  4th  Janui^gy* 
1860,  contains' her  *commiiftS<ftf  aadSorikibc^  tCo 
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By  sueb  schco)^  -wm  this  aBQpdtagfiited 
.  ^lusioQ  forced  into  existence.    Sturtrng  on 

•Or7«UlPhIt<ie*'iiDdthe*World*8Faii'.'*  Itiadi- 
recttd  to  His  B^al  Bighoera,  Francis  Albert 
Aueufttus  Cbarlfls  Sanasc^  Duke  of  Sazongr^and  a 
defu  of  other  things  beside  (which  means  the  Queen^s 
own  particuhir  husband,  and  nothing  shorter,)  to  the 
Duke  of  Bnccleugh,  Earl  of  Rosse,  and  iwentyone 
more  pertoos,  of  whom;  aro  Protnkr  Russell  and 
Freetfade  Gobdeo,  Baaker  Bariqg  and  East  India 
Company  Qallovaj,  dc.  This  commission  recipes 
that  a  certain  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  the  man 
with  all  the  names,  Prince  Albert  Punch  Augus- 
tus CsBSar,  <frc^  ^  is  preddent>  ^'fiave  ivoposed 
to  establisb  an  Annaal  Industrial  Exhitttjoii  in 
1851,  At  which  pri^esJo  the  valye  of  tuisRtjf  thou* 
9and  pounds  at  U<ut  thall  be  awtrded  to  the  most 
meritorious  works" — and  further,  that  this  Society 
"  have  invested'*  \h  the  name  of  the  M.  of  North- 
ampleo.  Lord  Otarendon,  (of  Irish  notoriety,)  Sir 
P.  ^oileau,  J.  0.  Peaebe,  the  sum  oi  tweoty 
tboiisaod  pounds  for  that  purpose." 

To  these  Royal  assertions  the  MechanM  Mag- 
«2in^  replies  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  **  a  State 
piqier  ought  to  contain  the  trudi/*  (Our  experience 
proves  that  this  commentary  of  the  MeeK  Mag. 
IB  eotirelj  factious,  and  worthy  only  of  oootempt, 
inasmuch  as  we  peyer  knew  or  heard  of  an  Eng- 
lish State  paper  which  did  contain  a  particle  of 
truth.)  The  Mech.  Mag.  further  states,  it  is 
set  trae  that  the  Society  refisrred  to  in  the  ocmi- 
niasioB  ''haye  inyested  the  sum  of  £20,000  to  be 
awarded  in  prizes  and  medals,"  the  Society  neyer 
having  had  any  such  sum  to  invest  for  any  pur- 
Me ;  and  if  they  had  the  sum,  their  own  charter 
ioes  not  permit  them  to  have  the  power  of  so  m- 
ycaliiigit 

In  this  dilemma  (the  Magazine  further  explains) 
recourse  was  had  to  money  brokers;  and  "jobbing 
contractors**  supplied  the  money  on  the  faith  of 
being  repaid  mth  interest  and  a  bonus  out  of  the 
&hihitumr  So  that  this  whole  "World's  Ftiir" 
ftrce,  in  this  view,  takes  the  aspect  of  a  design  by 
iobbers  and  money  brokers  to  hold  a  grand  exhi- 
bition of  the  **  Industry  of  all  nations,  <&c.,  to  ex* 
Kbit  their  own  industry  by  making  money  out  of 
the  witless  exhibitors;  and  his  l£>yal  Highness 
Willi  all  the  names,  and  all  Uie  ffreat  people  above 
alluded  to^  stand  oaovieted  of  being  participators 
in  the  act    Our  authority  is,  you  see,  British. 

It  was  also  stated,  continues  the  editor  of  the 
Mtchamiei  Magatine,  that  the  Society  of  Arts  had 
Bamed  certain  parties  as  Treasurers  and  Trustees 
of  tha  Fund— ao  untruth,  cootimies  the  editor,  in- 
asmneh  as  the  voles  of  the  Society  were  nevet 
tahm  on  the  subject -another  evidence  that  the 
scheme  was  **got  up"  by  irresponsible  agencies. 

This  •*  got  up"  **  Committee"  consisted  of  five, 
all  of  whom,  asserts  the  Meehame^  Maqaadne  cdi* 
tor,  are  men  of  straw,  interested  partiesi  or  per* 
tons  utterly  nnknowo»  about  whose  existence  even 
there  is  very  strong  doubt  The  names  are— 
^  1.  Henry  Cole,  (wbom  the  editor  of  the  Maga* 
one  referred  to  declares  to  be  an  umhra^  oi 
probably  a  distant  relative  of  Old  Kin^  Cole,  and 
therefore  M  probably  k^owo  to  Victoruk) 


a  fafeebood  for  tlio  purpoo^  of  decepifon, 
it  has  effectod  the  object  of  its  concaiy- 


2.  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  Jr^  (the  son  of  old 
Dilke,  the  proprietor  of  the  AtheosBum.) 

8.  Geoiige  Drew.  (About  this  person  there  is 
no  doubt— he  is  the  solicitor  to  the  eonfroQtors 
toho  furnished  the  £20,000,  to  be  repaid  with 
interest,  and  a  bonus  out  of  the  exhibition—  there- 
fort  an  emineat  judge  ef  art,  and  a  yery  dismter* 
ested  party.) 

4.  Francis  Fuller.  (The  editor  of  Ihe  Meehvuiiii 
Magazine  concludes  he  must  be  one  of  "  Fuller's 
Worthies,"  as  otherwise  he  Is  ignoius.) 

5.  R.  Stephenson  —  (the  eminent  engineer,  a 
faighl^r  hciK>rable  and  worthy  man,  but  too  much 
occupied  by  professional  business  to  attend.  At 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  Prince  Frauds  Al- 
bert Augustus  Ceesar  Punch,  &c ,  and  at  the  last 
moment,  he  agreed  to  **lend  his  name  f  but,  on 
finding  the  true  bearing  of  the  plot,  he  resigned 
and  withdrew  altogether.)  ^ 

The  whole  Committee,  asserts  the  editor,  (ex- 
cepting number  6,)  are  '*  obscure  individo^?," 
or  persons  in  whom  "the  public  (I  e.  the  Briti^ 
public)  have  no  confidence.^  And  yet  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  American  people 
have  confidence  in,  and  intrust  their  productions  to 
men,  whom  the  British  themselves  avow  incapable 
of  being  trusted.  **  The  whole  affair,**  continues 
the  editor,  •*  is  a  conspiracy  of  five  or  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Sodety  of  ArtSi'—how  got  up,  ^th 
what  (alsehoods,  what  unwortlty  ichemes.  We 
have  seen,  sufficiently  to  conclude  what  further 
confidence  they  deseive.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  Hon.  Aboott  Lawrence  has  confidence  in 
Fdler  the  worthy,  in  Drew  the  contractor's  attor- 
ney, and  in  Dilke,  Joa,  a^  being  **  Anglo^azons," 
**  ail  honorable  men.** 

Further,  with  reference  to  forei^  nation^  the 
"  commission  **  recites  that  the  Society  of  Arts  re- 
quested "Her  Majesty**  to  give  her  sanction 
to  the  undertaking,  so  that  it  might  ''have  the 
confidence  not  only  of  all  classes  of  her  subjects, 
but  of  the  sul^ects  of  foreign  countries.** 

Her  Mnjesty  was  never  so  requested  to  do.  The 
Society  of  Arts  never  made  any  such  request,  and 
as  Prince  Albert  Augustus  Punch  CsBsar,  dc,  is 
President  of  the  Society  itael^  the  fiilsebood 
must  have  originated  in  some  tender  arrange- 
ment between  him  and  his  wife.  So  be  it,  royalty  ( 

One  more  instance  of  bad  failh :  "  The  Queen,** 
says  the  editor,  *  has  been  made  guilty  of  a  fi&lse- 
hood.**  The  ''-commissioD"  promi^  **  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  b  priaes,**  It  is  now  determined  notto 
award  any  prizes, — First  reason,  because  the  system 
is  objected  to  by  the  British  press,  as  being  calou- 
lated  tti  fevor  foreigners ; — Second reosoDtbccause 
there  is  no  nion^. 

Sudi  is  the  present  condition  of  this  disgmoeftil 
jobi  The  (foods  exhibited  by  foreign  manufitc- 
turers  will  of  course  be  liable  to  the  debts  due  to 
the  contractors.  British  manufacturers  have  re- 
fufted  to-  pay  a  cent,'  o^  to  have  any  comiecifon 
withtheareeiQadtdca^tlndimax,  Lord  John 
Eussell  baa  vefuse^  to  be  reiq^oniible  h^  the  maAter, 
and  faa^at  a  l^b^c  meeting  in  London,  (altlfoiffh 
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era.  Look  over  Europe  and  America,  and 
where  now  are  the  ideas  wh'ch,  two  years 
since,  agitated  the  democracies  of  the  world, 
and  turned  all  men's  minds  to  a  holier  and 
more  glorious  worship  than  that  of  Dry- 
goods  and  Hardware  ?  The  political  aim  of 
the  entire  scheme  was  alone  considered  by 
foreign  monarchs  and  by  imperilled  aristo- 
cracies, and  they  have  lent  to  it  a  ready  and 
willing  assistance.  The  last  obstacles  which 
threatened  to  intervene  between  this  Raree 
Show  and  the  liberty  of  Europe,  the  legiti- 
mate nullification  of  a  tyrant's  will  by  the 
people  of  llesse  Cassel,  and  the  honest  in- 
surrection of  the  Schleswigers,  have  been 
isolated  from  Republican  Europe,  and  pros- 
pectively defeated.  The  people  of  the  old 
world,  whom  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
suborned  armies  of  their  monarchs  could 
not  hold  in  check,  now  with  spirits  sunken, 
and  hard  features  grim,  are  quietly  directed 
to  '*  1  jok  to  London  and  industry  and  peace." 
The  Emperor  of  Austria,  having  shot  down, 
hung,  driven  into  exile,  and  impoverished  his 
whole  people — so  that  even  the  citizens  of 
Vienna  are  in  want  of  current  money  worth 
anything  but  a  nominal  value,  in  want  of 
clothing,  food,  the  very  necessaries  of  life — 

by  hi8  advice  alone  could  the  Royal  CommUsion 
biave  been  granted.)  declared  the  Prince  Albert 
Francis  Augustus  Cssar  Punch,  Ac^  **  the  great 
originator  of  the  scheme.** 

All  these  facts  have  been  long  since  published 
in  the  British  presA,  and  are  known  to  be  strictly 
true.  Honr  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  can  have  so  far 
foiigotten,  in  his  "  Anglo-Saxon**  torn  foolery,  the 
duties  uf  an  Ambas.^dor,  as  to  keep  his  Qovem- 
ment  in  ignorance  of  them,  or,  if  he  have  informed 
his  Government,  how  it  can  have  been  so  remiss 
as  to  keep  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  ig- 
norance of  them,  and  induce  them  by  representa- 
tions directly  opposed  to  ^ct,  by  stripnuig  ships 
of  war  to  carry  tovs ;  ships  which  may,  before  the 
*  exhibition'*  is  well  begun,  be  needed  to  protect  our 
citizens  in  Central  America,  or  even  in  our  Atlan- 
tic cities,  (vide  AIiaoa*8  Treatise  on  sacking  New- 
York,  Ac^)  are  que:!ttions  eminently  worthy  of  so- 
lution by  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States.  But 
to  the  deceived  and  credulous  citizens  of  America 
who  may  be  so  hazardous  as  to  trust  their  pro- 
perty to  Fuller  Worthy,  Umbra  Cole,  "  Dilke 
Jua,  Punch  Prince  Albert,  contractors — Attorney 
Drew,  ^cc,  on  the  representation  of  His  Grace 
"Anglo  Saxon**  Lord  Lawrence,  and  find  them- 
■elves  cheated  and  deceived,  we  hare  but  one 
advice  to  give : 


«*FoUof«r  that  Lord, 
And  M«  70a  mook  him  not.** 

We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer  to  other 
back-ttaks  Revelatiooa  of  the  **  Crystal  Palace.** 


has  graciously  recommended  his  artisans  to 
go  to  the  London  show  with  their  produc- 
tions.    So  of  the  kings  and  potentates  and 
kinglings  and  dukelings  throughout  Ger- 
many.    The  intolerable  hoax  has  been  seized 
on  by  every  **  ruler"  in  Europe,  in  danger  of 
not  ruling.     But  let  us  of  this  continent 
jud^e  its  effects  by  results  before  our  eyes. 
Bewre  this  scheme  had  entered  the  head  of 
a  German  Prince,  before  it  was  foisted  on 
our  press  by  the  feeders  of  the  London 
newspapers,  before  it  was  seized  as  a  lucky 
wind-fell  by  the  defeated  monarchists  of 
Europe,  and  dinned  into  the  wondering  ear 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  Ambassador,  the  entire 
thoughts  of  the  American  peojile,  outside  of 
their  own  domestic  and  national  concerns, 
were  directed  to  struggling  republicans  in 
the  Eastern   Continent.     Americans  then 
discerned  that  Europe  needed  more  than 
dry-goods  civilization,  than  the  infliction  of 
peace  by  massacre,  the  re-establishment  of  re- 
ligion by  outrage,  the  re-construction  of  "  or- 
der" by  anarchic  kings.    If  America  was,  in 
the  estimation  of  "  our  transatlantic  cousins," 
celebrated  only  for  that  therein  "  there  was 
roast  goose  and  apple  sauce  for  the  poorest 
inhabitant,"  the  American  people  then  con- 
sidered it  was  but  fair  that  the  people  of 
Europe  should  have  even  so  much,  first,  if 
they  could  get  it,  and  the  rest  afterwards. 
In  these  days  the  good  President  Taylor 
sent  an  envoy  to  recognize  Hungarian  Inde- 
pendence ;  more  than  one  Senator  vied  in 
an  endeavor  to  destroy  all  friendly  commu- 
nication   between   America    and  tyrants; 
Webster  the  god-like,  and  Cass  the  ungram- 
matical   magniloquent,   dtlivered    orations 
abounding   in   patriotism   and   republican 
rhapsody ;  and  the  people  debated  whether 
or  no  they  should  send  money,  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  equip  fleets  and  expeditions  to 
help  this  European  country,  or  that,  in  its 
wearisome  battle.    And  now,  the  change : 
societies  in  Wall  street,  of  the  lottery  kind, 
to  furnish  free  tickets  to  the  London  Fair ; 
articles  in  newspapers  on  the  "  Crptal  Pal- 
ace," and  the  interest  taken  therein  by  great 
people  and  aristocrats,  replacing  the  stories 
of  Hungarian  and  German  war ;  a  President 
constituting  a  committee  with  one  "  Peter 
Force,"  or  Peter  Funk,  or  Peter  Fool,  (we 
forget  which,  but  the  terms  are  synonymous,) 
as  Chairman,  to  engage  everybody  to  run 
over  to  London  and  stare ;  and  ships  of  war 
lying  stripped  of  every  gun  in  our  dock- 
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yards  to  cany  over  the  available  proceeds 
of  American  delusion,  that  they  may  grace 
tte  Crystal  Palace  on  the  mud  banks  of  the 
Thames — an  American  ambassador  running 
from  dinner  table  to  dinner  table  to  gulp  wine 
and  spout  the  great  victory  promised  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  utterly  ignorant  that  any- 
thing el<e  is  his  business — long  lists  issued 
from  "Washington  designating  the  articles 
deemed  by  Peter  Fool  aforesaid,  and  his 
compeers,  worthy  to  be  sent  to  this  grand 
exhibition  of  cant  and  poltroonery !  Who 
are  fit  for  self-government  in  this  world,  when 
gilded  domes,  and  children's  gla^^s  houses, 
and  transparent  cant  play  such  pranks  with 
men — reduce  to  utter  ridicule  a  nation  which 
owns  the  grandest  nationality  on  earth,  which 
has  won  it  in  the  battle-field,  and  main- 
tained it  in  tlie  battle-field  ? 

"  0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutifih  beaatfl, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason  T 


Of  all  living  men  commend  me  to  the 
"  Anglo-Saxon  "  to  carry  out  with  due  so- 
lemnity that  which  he  knows  to  be  a  hum- 
bug. 

[Here  again  we  are  compelled  to  in- 
terrupt our  contributor  before  he  enters 
upon  a  new  field  in  his  argument  Within 
our  present  limits  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
him  full  room  in  his  "  exhibition  "  intended 
for  the  "Worid*8  Fair."  The  eflects  of 
the  scheme  on  the  English  Free  Trade 
system,  the  revelations  it  has  induced  from 
English  manufacturers  themselves,  and  the 
present  evidence  he  puts  forward  that  the 
**  exhibition  "  will  turn  out  after  all  an  exhi- 
bition, and  a  thoroughly  ridiculous  one, 
bringing  laughter  and  derision  on  those  who 
have  originated  it,  will  find  a  place  in  our 
next  number.  We  are  sorry  to  add  an  evi- 
dent truth,  that  our  contributor  belongs  to 
the  class  of  men  known  as  long-winded.] 


OUR    CONTRIBUTORS. 


JOSEPH   B.  COBR 


The  many  inquiries  that  are  sent  us  con- 
cerning the  authorship  of  a  certain  series  of 
historical  and  critical  articles  published  in 
tJafi  American  Review  during  the  last  year, 
liave  induced  us,  for  the  information  of  our 
reader?,  to  place  before  them  a  portrait  of 
the  author  together  with  a  personal  sketch. 

Colonel  Joseph  B.  Cobb,  author  of  a 
series  of  critical  and  historical  articles  on  the 
life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  this  Journal,  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  of  Geor- 
gia, who  was  a  Representative  and  a  Senator 
m  Congress  from  that  State,  and  well  re- 
membered as  the  mover  of  the  celebrated 
resolutions  of  censure,  of  1819,  agiunst 
Andrew  Jackson,  for  alleged  unauthorized 
conduct  during  his  Florida  campaigns. 
These  resolutions  were  accompanied  by  a 
speech  of  scathing  severity,  and  were  sec- 
ondi'd  and  sustained  by  Etenry  Clay,  at  that 
lime  Speaker  of  the  House,  with  another 
speech  that  rapks  amoog  the  highest  of  his 
pubflc  efforts. 

VOL  YU.      HO.  U.      KSW  BSBIES. 


The  family,  originally  from  Albemarle  and 
Buckingham  counties,  Virginia,  have  long 
been  prominent  in  Georgia.  The  first  mem- 
ber of  Congress  of  that  name  was  the  elder 
Howell  Cobb,  uncle  of  the  present  Speaker, 
who  served  partly  during  the  administrations 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  He  was  followed, 
about  the  time  of  Monroe's  accession,  by  the 
gentleman  above  named,  Thomas  W.  Cobb, 
who  served  in  the  House  till  1828.  Defeated 
in  consequence  of  liis  opposition  to  the  now 
all-powerful  Jackson,  he  was  trnusft^rred  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  defeat  of 
William  H.  Crawford,  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Cobb  was  an 
ardent  and  devoted  supporter,  impelled  him, 
under  the  pressure  also  of  domi^tic  afliic- 
tions,  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  S.nate  in 
1828.  He  was  siKx^eedad,  as  next  in  name, 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  present  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, whohas served  since  1842. 

The  subject  of  th6  present  sk^ch  having 
lost  his  father  at  quite  an  eariy  age,  was  re- 
moved to  the  family  of  his  guaidian  and 
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maternal  uncle,  Major  Joseph  J.  Moore,  wLo 
then  resided  at  his  country  seat  of  Mount 
Airy,  in  Oglethorpe  county,  Georgia.  He 
was  educated  principally  by  a  venerable 
gentleman  attached  to  his  nucleus  family, 
and  afterwards  at  the  celebrated  Willington 
Academy,  South  Carolina,  then  under  charge 
of  the  present  Professor  James  P.  Waddell, 
of  Georgia  University.  He  was  transferred 
to  this  latter  ancient  seat  of  learning  at  the 
same  time  that  his  Willington  preceptor 
became  Professor  there  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages. 

In  October,  ISSY,  after  a  very  brief  course 
of  legal  reading  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin,  present  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Georgia,  he  was  married  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Clayton,  of 
Athens,  quite  recently  a  leading  member  of 
Congress  from  the  same  State ;  from  both 
of  these  distinguished  gentlemen,  he  re- 
ceived every  assistance  and  encouragement 
which  could  be  suggested  by  the  generous 
friendship  of  the  one,  or  the  paternal  fond- 
ness of  the  other. 

In  the  fall  of  1838  he  removed  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  and  established  himself 
there  on  a  plantation  in  the  prairies  of 
Noxubee  county.  Here,  in  May  of  1 84 1 ,  he 
made  his  deb(^t  before  the  people,  in  the  de- 
livery of  an  address  on  the  life  and  character 
of  President  Harrison,  just  then  deceased. 
He  was  soon  brought  forward  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Le^slature,  and  elected  the  Novem- 
ber following,  with  a  Whig  colleague,  by  a 
laige  majority. 

The  session  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature 
of  1842  will  be  long  remembered  by  the 
citizens  of  that  State,  and  by  the  entire 
world.  It  was  at  that  session  the  noto- 
rious Union  Bank  bonds,  endorsed  by  the 
State  itself,  were  unconditionally  repudiated. 
Against  this  measure  Mr.  Cobb  recorded  his 
vote. 

At  the  same  session  he  joined  with  the 
Hon.  P.  W.  Tompkins  and  other  Whig 
members  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  pas- 
sage of  a  series  of  strong  democratic  in- 
struction resolutions,  introduced  by  a  mem- 
ber from  De  Soto  county ;  argument  how- 
ever proved  utterly  futile  in  the  presence  of 
a  determined  party  majority.  During  the 
summer  following,  declining  to  attend  the 
extra  session  convoked  by  Governor  Tucker, 
he  resigned  his  seat  and  removed  to  his 
residence  near  Columbus.  His  friends  of  the 


various  Whig  presses  published  his  letter  of 
resignation,  with  many  and  highly  compli- 
mentary accompanying  regrets. 

In  January  of  1845,  at  the  solidtatlon  of 
his  Whig  friends  and  constituents,  assodated 
with  a  talented  young  relative,  he  undertook 
the  charge  of  the  editorial  department  of  the 
old  Columbus  Whig,  This  was  during  the 
pendancy  of  an  important  State  election,  and 
the  right  conduct  of  this  paper  was  consider- 
ed to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance.  His 
editorship  was  discontinued  after  the  Novem- 
ber elections. 

Mr.  Cobb  had  become,  formally,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar,  with  no  intention,  however,  of 
engaging  practically  in  the  business  of  the 
courts.  In  his  rural  residence  at  Long- 
wood,  near  Columbus,  among  the  mag- 
nificent oak  groves  and  cotton-fields  of  Mis- 
sissippi, he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  history  and  the  cultivation  of  general 
literature.  His  chief  pleasure  has  been 
the  formation  of  a  rare  and  valuable  library, 
and  the  exercise  of  a  truly  liberal  hospitality. 

During  the  year  1848,  Mr.  Cobb  began 
his  literary  career  by  furnishing  several  clas- 
sical and  revolutionary  stories  for  the  Na- 
tional Magazine  of  Philadelphia.  One  of 
these, "  The  Maid  of  Melos,"  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  by  the  power  of  its 
incidents  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  style. 
Its  publication  led  to  that  of  many  others. 
In  the  spring  of  1850,  appeared  "The Cre- 
ole ;  or,  the  Siege  of  New-Orleans,"  a  ro- 
mance founded  on  events  connected  with 
the  campaigns  in  and  around  thRt  city  dur- 
ing the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  This 
novel  was  received  by  the  entire  press  of  the 
South-west  with  warm  expressions  of  ap- 
probation. In  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and 
in  the  cities  of  Mobile  and  New-Orleans,  it 
was  especially  well  received.  Mr.  Cobb  is 
one  of  the  few  American  authors  whose 
works  have  sold  well  upon  their  own  merits, 
and  without  the  aid  of  a  European  reputa- 
tion ;  a  fact  which  renders  criticism  or  com- 
mendation almost  unnecessary. 

Our  author  began  his  contributions  to  the 
American  Whig  Review  in  April  of  the 
present  year,  with  a  review  of  Macaulay*s 
History  of  England,  in  which,  so  far  from 
pursuing  the  beaten  track  of  eulogy  in 
which  the  unmanly  criticism  of  the  day  so 
especially  delights,  he  has  taken  up  his  au- 
thor with  a  strong  hand  and  discussed  his 
merits  and  defects  with  a  power  and  even  a 
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magnificence  of  diction  worthy  of  the  sub- 
iect  In  this  review  Mr.  Cobb  has  shown 
nimself  peculiarly  a  historian,  and  though 
but  thirty  years  of  age,  an  age  at  which 
Gibbon  confesses  to  an  unformed  style  and 
unsettled  opinions,  he  has  shown  quahties 
that  point  him  out  as  a  future  historian  of 
the  New  World.  Mr.  Cobb  is  strictly  a 
Republican,  and  an  American  in  heart  and 
bead.  With  a  taste  and  imagination  equal 
to  the  splendor  of  courts,  he  discovers  a  sen- 
timent superior  to  their  follies.  The  value 
of  such  a  writer  at  such  a  time  seencis  to  us 
inestimable ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  have 
had  courage  to  speak,  think,  and  write  as  a 
representative  of  Republicanism,  in  an  age 
when  the  literature  of  our  tongue  is  almost 
entirely  monarchic  and  servile. 

The  readers  of  the  American  Review 
have  before  ihem  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
life  and  political  career  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
published  in  the  last  six  numbers  of  the 
year,  which  would  have  been  alone  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  the  poUtical  and  historical 
character  of  the  Review.  That  chapter  of 
the  series  which  develops  the  secret  move- 
ments that  arose  from  the  mortal  enmity 
between  Burr  and  Jefferson  is,  beyond 
all  qu^tion,  one  of  tlie  finest  passages  of 
American  history.  Were  the  hterary  and 
historical  labors  of  our  contributor  to  end 
here,  it  is  our  belief  he  has  earned  for 


himself  vndying  fame  as  a  writer  of  politi- 
cal history ;  and  in  this  field  more  thim  any 
other,  we  venture  to  say  his  future  reputa- 
tion as  an  author  is  to  be  achieved.  We 
are  expecting  from  his  hand  another  series 
of  historical  papers  that  will  be,  if  poasiUe, 
superior  in  interest  to  the  last  named,  at 
least  to  the  readers  of  American  history* 
It  is  the  desire  of  his  friends  that  Mr.  Cobb 
shoidd  become  a  member  of  Congress.  His 
election  to  the  House,  tliough  it  might  re- 
dound to  the  honor  of  his  constituents, 
would  be  a  loss  to  historical  literature,  as  it 
would  inevitably  withdraw  him  firom  a  field 
of  usefulness  in  which,  at  present,  he  has 
no  superior.* 


*  Otir  respect  for  this  gentleman  does  not  rest 
solely  upon  nis  literary  performances,  or  on  the 

J)romi8e  of  his  future  career.  He  was  one  of  the 
ew,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  Mis- 
sissippi, who  dared  to  remain  upon  his  cotton 
fields,  and  fulfil,  with  lus  own  hands,  the  duties 
which  a  good  master  owes  to  his  servants.  With 
his  own  hands  he  administered  medicine  to  hit 
negroes,  and  performed  the  most  revolting  offices 
for  the  sick.  A  hold  and  cheerful  temper,  and  a 
strong  constitution,  were  his  only  safeguards 
against  the  plague.  OoL  Cobb  is  not  a  dealer  in 
human  flesh ;  his  servants  are  the  inheritance  of 
his  family  through  several  generations.  To  the 
merit  of  a  good  citizen,  he  aods  the  more  difficult 
virtues  of  a  humane  master  and  governor. — Esk 
Wmo  Rxvixw. 


A    WORD    OF    ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Oh,  think  on  life,  with  eager  hope, 

To  gain  the  good,  the  true  1 
find  out  thy  spirif  s  proper  scope, 

Then  steel  thysell^  and  da 

Let  nothing  sway  thee  from  thy  task, 

When  once  thy  foot  is  braced  ; 
Disdain  deceit's  convenient  mask : 

Virtue  is  open-fiiced 

And  though  a  host  against  thee  ride^ 

Be  calm,  courageous,  strong ; 
To  right,  a  friend  unterrified ; 

A  sturdy  foe  to  wrong. 

Strike  for  the  holy  cause  of  TniUi, 

For  freedom,  love,  and  light ;  ^-^  , 

Strike,  with  the  heart  and  hope  of  yonth^zed  by  VjOOQIC 

The  hlows  of  manhood's  might  m 
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"If  the  base  flatterers  of  despotic  power  rise  Dp  against  nay  principles,  I  sball  hare  on  my  side  the 
virtuous  man,  the  friend  of  the  laws,  the  man  of  probity,  and  the  true  citizen.'* 

Vattkl,  Law  o/NatiofUf  Preface. 


We  have  already  congratulated  the  friends 
of  the  Union,  and  of  Republicanism  in  gen- 
eral, on  the  happy  coalition  that  is  being  ef- 
fected between  the  enemies  of  American  en- 
terprise and  industry,  and  those  who  intend 
the  violent  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  This 
coalition  has  been  brought  about  through 
the  combination  of  the  same  elements  of  re- 
action in  England.  The  absolute  necessity 
felt  by  English  manufacturers  of  checking 
the  industrial  enterprise  of  the  Americans ; 
the  new  alarm  raised  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  new  forms  of  industry  in  the  South ; 
the  mortal  decHne  of  production  in  the  West 
Indies,  caused  by  the  superior  facilities  of 
Southern  production ;  the  wonderful  inge- 
nuity and  success  of  Ameiican  artisans,  in 
the  construction,  economy,  and  navigation 
of  steam  vesseb  and  merchant  ships ;  the 
enormous  mineral  wealth  of  California ;  the 
rapid  settlement  and  splendid  prospects  of 
the  Pacific  territories ;  the  probability  of  a 
K)eedy  reflux  of  the  golden  tide  from  Lon- 
don to  New- York,  moving  the  centre  of  ex- 
change for  the  world's  wealth ;  the  newly- 
awakened  sense  of  the  American  people  to 
'the  means  used  by  Great  Britain  to  extend 
her  empire,  and  make  herself  master  of  the 
industry  of  all  nations, — all  together  have 
roused  up  in  the  breast  of  that  company  of 
titled  merchants  called  the  English  6overn- 
mentf  a  vague  feeling  of  alarm,  ill  disguised 
under  an  exterior  of  haughty  and  contempt- 
nous  commendation.  The  philanthropy  of 
England,  by  way  of  reparation  for  the  dread- 
ful expenses  and  disasters  which  it  has 
brought  upon  her  colonies,  has  struck  a 
league  of  amity  with  the  commercial  inter- 
est, and  "  by  the  hair  of  the  dog  will  cure 
the  bite ;"  by  extending  the  blessing  of  ser- 
vile insurrection  from  uxe  West  Indies  over 
the  Southern  United  States,  it  wishes  to  place 
them  upon  a  level  with  Hayti  and  Jamaica, 
7  destroying  the  manufactures  of  the 


North  and  West,  it  means  to  equalize  those 
regions  with  potato-growing  Ireland.  This 
coalition  between  the  blood-thirsty  zealots  of 
Exeter  Hall,  and  the  gold-thirsty  caT)italists, 
whose  senants  at  home  are  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Whig  Ministry  of  Eng- 
land, is  represented  in  America  by  an  infa- 
mous secret  League  between  the  enemies  of 
native  industry  and  the  disunionists  of  the 
North  and  West, — properly  speaking,  the 
friends  of  America  and  the  dupes  of  English 
merchants, — in  briefs  the  Americans  and 
the  Flunkeys. 

In  furtherance  of  her  one  grand  scheme 
of  monopolizing  the  trade  of  the  world, 
England,  as  all  the  world  knows,  employs  a 
system  of  diplomacy  the  most  powerful  con- 
ceivable. A  feeble  State,  or  union  of  States, 
like  the  Central  American,  or  the  Columbian 
(S.  A.)  Union,  adjoining  it  on  the  south,  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  British  agent,  burrows 
a  great  sum  from  English  capitalists.  The 
day  of  payment  arrives,  and  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  refund.  A  man-of-war  is  sent  to 
enforce  payment,  or,  instead  of  that,  to  de- 
mand a  foothold  on  the  territory,  or  a  mo- 
nopoly of  trade,  or  both,  the  one  serving  the 
other.  By  this  system,  as  well  as  by  creat- 
ing civil  dissensions,  and  breaking  up  the 
unions  of  States,  and  overpowering  and 
crushing  thr  m  in  detail — as  in  Soutli  Amei^ 
ica  and  Central  America— or  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  protectorates  of,  and  alliances 
offensive  and  defensive  with,  sovereigns 
of  bad  faith  and  bad  title,  as  universally 
in  India,  and  in  Central  America, — English 
diplomacy,  supported  by  English  arms,  has 
consolidated  an  immense  empire,  of  which 
the  entire  power  is  concentrated  upon  the 
single  purpose  of  enriching  and  strengthen- 
ing the  merchants  of  Great  Britain,  and  their 
dependents,  the  Court,  the  Peerage,  and  the 
Church  Establishment  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

A  system  of  ^assurances,"  a  pretended 
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regard  for  and  steady  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  is  the  chief  defense  thrown  up,  behind 
which  the  sappers  and  miners  of  English  di- 
plomacy carry  on  their  grand  siege  against  the 
mdependence  of  every  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  a  warfare  against  the  wealth,  in- 
dustry, and  Uberty  of  the  entire  human  race. 
Their  empire  continues  to  expand,  and 
within  a  few  years  has  moved  its  bound- 
ary, like  the  shadow  of  an  eclipse,  over 
the  southern  extremity  of  North  America. 
The  power  absolutely  held  by  this  tremen- 
dous organization  as  far  exceeds  that  of 
Caesar  or  Alexander,  as  the  commerce  and 
the  military  skill  of  modem  nations  exceed 
those  of  antiquity ;  but  it  is  a  power  resting 
upon  a  rotten  foundation, — namely,  upon 
the  mistaken  veneration,  charity,  and  trust 
of  other  nations — a  commercial,  speculative 
power,  that  has  grown  gradually  by  the  ob- 
servance of  that  grand  modern  rule  of  con- 
quest— "  Create  a  want,  and  the  means  to 
supply  ity  and  you  are  so  far  a  master ; 
create  an  obligation  which  cannot  be  can- 
celled, and  under  the  pretense  of  enforcing 
ily  you  may  subdue  and  enslaved 

On  either  side  of  England  stand  two  na- 
tions, each  superior  to  ner  in  absolute  force 
and  resource,  inferior  to  her  only  in  extent 
of  power:  on  the  right  Russia,  the  Sclavonic 
Despotism — on  the  lefl  America,  the  Em- 
pire of  Republics.  Governed  by  a  powerful 
and  exclusive  aristocracy,  England  is  naturally 
hosUle  to  a  despotism,  in  which  every  form 
of  sovereignty  centres  in  the  person  of  an 
autocrat, — ^a  government  without  aristocratic 
l^islation,  and  controlled  by  no  interest  of 
class,  but  in  which  the  one  interest  and  con- 
trolling motive  is  the  glory  of  the  empire, 
represented  in  its  head. 

Empires  naturally  and  necessarily  absorb 
the  territories  adjoining  them.  The  epoch  of 
their  decline  is  the  moment  when  they  cease 
to  do  this.  Their  decline  is  preceded  by 
dvil  wars.  In  the  absence  of  a  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  American  Empire,  like  the  Russian 
and  the  Britbh,  fells  into  hostile  parties 
within  its  own  boundaries,  and  its  Union  is 
endangered.  Let  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  be  turned  upon  ter- 
ritories adjoining,  whose  inhabitants  look  to 
it  for  protection  against  hostile  and  imcon- 
genial  powei-s  :  the  spirit  of  internal  discord 
wdl  be  stilled  by  the  sense  of  nationality, 
ismd  the  enthusiasm  of  military  and  commer- 
^sd  enterpriBe» 


It  is  the  glory  and  transcendent  virtue  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  American  Empire, 
that  the  States  which  it  absorbs  come  eager- 
ly and  willingly  into  its  embraces.  While  it 
defends  and  secures,  it  does  not  oppress.  It 
is  a  system  of  inviolable  sovereignties.  The 
highest  privilege  that  can  be  accorded  to  a 
people  is  the  guarantee  of  the  American 
Union.  The  secret  of  its  power  and  popu- 
larity, and  of  the  hatred  it  excites  in  the 
bosom  of  despots,  is  the  free  and  absolute 
protection  oflfered  by  its  powerful  Constitu- 
tion to  those  feeble,  half-formed  governments 
which  are  continually  springing  up  around 
it,  and  asking  admission  within  its  pale. 

With  such  a  power  the  British  Empire 
is  placed  by  nature  in  a  strict  antagonism. 
An  empire  whose  protection  is  sought  by  no 
nation  that  reveres  its  own  laws  and  institu- 
tions, that  accords  liberty  to  none,  that  de- 
stroys the  indi\'idual  sovereignty  of  all,  that 
centralizes,  and  oppresses,  and  exhausts,  by 
consolidation;  that  conquers  and  subdues 
to  absorb ;  that  destroys  the  industrial  lib- 
erty, the  commerce,  and  the  pride  of  all ; 
that  forces  all  into  a  position  of  subordina- 
tion; whose  government  is  an  engine  of 
extortion  :  such  an  empire  is  necessarily  hos- 
tile and  antagonistic  to  an  armed  empire  of 
free  States,  equal  rights,  and  equal  repre- 
sentation. 

For  what  should  the  wars  of  an  empire 
founded  upon  the  liberties  of  States  be  un- 
dertaken, if  not  for  the  protection  of  those 
Hberties  ? 

The  first  grand  war  carried  on  by  the  people 
of  America,  was  against  the  imperial  system 
of  the  Fi-ench  King,  whose  efforts  to  ex- 
tend his  power  over  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi failed  before  the  valor  and  heroic 
enterprise  of  the  colonists  of  New-England 
and  Virginia. 

The  second  was  against  the  imperial  sys- 
tem of  Great  Britain,  which  she  vainly  en- 
deavored to  extend  over  the  thirteen  colonies 
of  the  Confederation. 

The  third  was  against  a  second  effort  of 
the  same  power  to  exercise  an  imperial  sway 
upon  the  ocean,  to  the  detriment  of  Ameri- 
can commerce. 

The  fourth,  the  war  in  Mexico,  begun  in 
error,  ended  in  a  withdrawal  of  our  armie^ 
from  the  limits  of  a  conquered  State,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  a  territory  virtually  and 
by  the  law  of  arms  our  own. 

Every  war,  whether  begun  in  justice  or  in 
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error  by  the  people  of  America,  has  resulted 
in  a  confirmation  of  the  rights  of  individ- 
ual sovereignties^  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
arbitrary  and  despotic  pretensions.  After 
the  peace  with  Mexico  the  war  moved  itself 
to  the  Capitol,  and  there  ended  in  the  glo- 
rious triumph  of  the  last  session,  by  which 
the  freedom  of  Internal  Legislation  was  se- 
cured for  ever  to  the  people  of  the  States 
and  Territories  by  the  series  of  measures 
for  the  security  of  State  Rights,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  Union,  offered  by  Henry 
Clay,  whose  glory  it  is  to  have  become  the 
second  saviour  and  founder  of  the  Union. 
May  this  venerable  and  illustrious  champion 
of  the  Rights  of  States,  this  representative 
of  the  Laws  of  Nations,  live  to  see  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  defended,  and  the  rights  he 
has  established,  extended  over  the  entire 
continent,  protecting  the  industiy  and  the 
liberty  of  the  great  American  brotherhood 
of  Republics ;  may  he  live  to  see  the  people 
of  these  United  States  awakened, — roused 
to  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  honor,  and  ready 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  nations  and  the 
sovereign  liberties  of  States,  not  only 
within  the  limits  of  the  Union,  but  on  those 
adjoining  territories  whose  inhabitants  cher- 
ish a  respect  for  the  American  name,  and 
an  enthusiastic  affection  for  Republican  lib- 
erality and  sincerity. 

With  what  degree  of  respect  and  affection 
the  American  Empire  is  regarded  in  England 
we  may  understand  from  the  following.  In 
the  London  Morning  Chronicle  of  February 
1st,  1848.  Mr.  P.  R  Thompson,  M.  P.  of 
Eliotvale,  Blackheath,  England,  published  in 
a  letter  the  sentiments  of  a  powerful  party 
in  England,  which  exhibits  the  native  ran- 
cor of  English  oligarchy,  and  the  bitter 
counsels  they  take  together  for  our  ruin  : — 

"  A  partially  suoceasful  war  of  invasioD  appears 
to  have  changed  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
predominant  portion  of  Americans.  Rome  and 
ner  glories  stand  before  them  in  prospect,  with  al- 
ways this  difference,  ihat  the  Roman  warred  to 
civilize  and  combine,  and  the  American  to  brutal- 
ize and  destroy.  There  has  been  no  such  phe- 
nomenon in  the  antecedent  history  of  mankind,  as 
the  rise  of  a  conquering  power,  based  on  the 
avowed  abrogation  of  human  rights.  This  is  a 
sweeping  scheme  of  the  descendants  of  our  negro- 
drivers  against  three- fourths  of  the  family  of  man. 
The  slave-breeding  mind  has  conceived  the  idea 
oi  conquest,  to  which,  in  its  own  word^  the  suc- 
cesses of  Rome  are  to  be  child's  play.  It  is  clear 
that  England  must  take  one  side,  when  her  enemy 
takes  the  other,— that  she  must  take  the  lead  in  the 


propagation  on  the  European  continent  of  ih» 
principles  which  bind  nation  to  nation,  and  leave 
America  to  do  the  work  she  has  assigned  berselt 
of  sending  out  her  population  to  die,  a»it  w  hoped 
in  the  end  they  will^  under  the  guns  of  honest  Deo- 
pie.  7b  England  the  policy  %$  clear  {if  ihe  u  to 
have  any  policy)  of  promoting,  by  <dl  leaUimaU 
means,  the  msparaUon  of  the  Northern  from  thf 
Southern  States." 

This  Mr.  P.  P.  Thompson  is  a  worthy 
duplicate  of  his  fellow,  G.  P.  Thompson,  the 
British  emissary  of  Free  Trade  in  America. 
K  we  are  rightly  informed,  P.  P.  Thompson, 
the  author  of  the  above,  is  a  Tory  of  the 
old  school,  and  wealthy ;  while  G.  P.  Thomp- 
son, the  free-trader  and  abolitionist,  is  a 
radical  so  called,  and  a  needy  adventurer 
supposed  to  be  in  the  pay  of  England.  Both 
are,  or  have  been,  members  of  Parliament, 
and,  if  our  information  is  correct,  represent 
the  two  sides  of  British  opinion,  which  con- 
verge and  agree  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Union. 

Encouraged  by  her  success  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Columbian  (S.  A.)  and  Central 
American  Republics,  enterprises  intrusted 
to  her  subordinate  agents.  Great  Britain,  in 
the  person  of  her  man  of  all  mischief^  Lord 
Palmerston,  comes  to  her  next  grand  opera- 
tion, the  dissolution  of  the  Union  of  the 
greater  States,  and  the  simultaneous  anni- 
hilation of  the  Northern  industrial  and 
Southern  negro  interest  The  first  branch 
of  this  mighty  enterprise  recommends  her 
to  the  affection  of  our  Southern,  and  the 
second  to  that  of  our  Northern  agitators. 
She  comes  to  the  work  prepared  with  a 
pertinacity  of  purpose,  and  a  steadiness  of 
aim  worthy  of  the  deed,  and  of  her  ancient 
and  inextmguishable  hatred,  and  with  agenta 
more  subtle  and  sagacious  than  any  ever 
before  sent  from  England. 

The  work  is  cut  but  among  them.  Her 
Public  Minister  has  one  part, — it  is  his  duty 
to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  particular  men  and 
a  particular  party — the  sole  party  from 
which  any  active  opposition,  or  national 
hostility  to  England  was  to  be  expected. 
For  what  he  has  already  accomplished  in 
this  work  of  ruin,  a  peerage  doubtless 
awaits  him  at  home ;  for  surely  a  more  ac- 
complished agent  of  evil  never  left  the  Di- 
plomatic Hell  of  Downing  street 

The  minor  tools  have  their  inferior  tasks^ 
but  not  less  necessary.  One  is  to  encourage 
slave-stealing  and  preach  fVee  trade  ;  another 
is  to  cajole  a  Disunionist  Convention ;  another 
is  to  write,  a  fourth  (for  love)  to  preach  a 
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new  kind  of  BritiBb  piety;  a  dofen  more  to  ao 
about  cajoling  and  privately  frightening  edi- 
tors, inducing  them  to  publish  lying  reports 
and  "assurances."  Meanwhile  the  entire 
new  cundneut  is  flooded  with  British  opin- 
ion through  the  piratical  press,  to  the  utter 
extinguishment  of  national  sentiment,  and 
the  impoverishment  of  those  natural  guar- 
dians of  our  rights  and  honor,  American 
writers;  these  watch-dogs  of  Republi- 
canism are  as  effectually  muzzled  by  our 
aptem  of  Uterary  free  trade,  as  the  French 
press  by  the  decrees  of  the  Emperor  Presi- 
dent. Everywhere,  everything  is  British : 
trade  is  British;  legislation  is  British; 
books  are  modern  British;  the  press  is 
in  large  part  British;  the  South  grows 
British ;  the  North  forgets  Bunker  Hill 
and  stamp  duties,  and  grows  British  with 
Abolition  rancor.  News  are  of  British 
aggreasions,  and  of  British  intrigues;  of 
British-made  famines  in  Ireland^  and  Brit- 
ish<made  wars  in  India;  of  British  bom- 
bardments in  China,  and  of  British  seiziures 
at  the  Isthmus ;  of  three  per  cent  duties  sus- 
pended by  the  grace  of  Britain,  (as  if  to 
suspend  did  not  imply  a  power  to  impose  ;) 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  very  hu- 
manely treated  by  the  grace  of  Britain,  their 
arms  only  being  taken  from  them ;  (who  gave 
Britain  the  right  or  power  to  "treat"  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  on  the  free  terri- 
tory of  a  neighbor  Republic  in  any  fashion, 
humane  or  inhumane  ?)  Violations  of  trea- 
ties^ and  of  the  laws  of  nations,  are  all 
British  ;  the  growth  of  empire  is  Brit- 
ish. The  most  conspicuous  and  noticeable 
person  in  America,  and  by  some  supposed 
the  most  influential,  is  the  British  Minister, 
working  for  a  peerage  as  his  reward  for  the 
destruction  of  the  party  hostile  to  British 
violence,  had  faith,  free  trade,  mack  hu- 
manity, mock  liberality^ — hostile  by  nature 
and  necessity  to  everything  anti-national, 
anti-republican,  antl- American.*^ 

Before  God.  are  the  American  people 
grown  altogether  British  ?  or  is  all  this  only 
a  temporary  eclipse  of  reason  and  affection  ? 

Incredible  as  the  silliness  and  flunkeyism 
is,  of  thoee  who  favor  and  sustain  this  state 
of  things,  weak  human  nature  might  be  par- 
doned, were  it  not  in  this  instance  a  self- 
destroyer  as  well  as  a  fooL  Bitter,  bitter 
calamities  await  a  people  false  to  themselves 
and  false  to  their  destiny.  English  members 
i4  Parliament  "hope"  that  America  will 


send  out  her  valiant  sons  to  die  imder  the 
guns  of  "  honest  people,"  of  honest  Britain — 
honest  at  Copenhagen — honest  at  Hong 
Kong — ^honest  over  all  the  continent  of  Hin- 
dostan — ^honest  in  Spain — honest  in  Na- 
ples— ^honest  in  Texas — in  Central  Amer- 
ica— honest  at  Bunker's  Hill  and  Grotoa 
Heights,  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  witlx 
a  vengeance  I — ^honest  everywhere,  my 
Lord !  And  certainly  your  cannon  have  an 
honest,  open  look  about  the  mouth,  and  an 
honester  set  of  extortioners  and  agitators 
were — never.  You  thrive  by  protectorates 
and  reciprocity,  and  prosper  by  new  styles  of 
piety  and  the  spread  of  Humanitarian  princi* 
pies.  You  scatter  your  fire-brands  in  the  most 
honest,  unconscious  way,  and  an  honester 
and  more  polite  diplomacy,  a  more  lovely 
and  open-hearted  Machiavellisra  than  yours, 
history  knoweth  not.  Were  the  Americana 
a  nation  of  usurpers  in  the  modern  sense^ , 
they  need  not  go  back  to  Rome  for  a  study 
of  principles  and  practice  in  the  art  of 
"  brutalizing  and  destroying"  the  nations  of, 
the  earth.  Wretched  India ;  degraded  and 
miserable  Ireland,  once  free  and  happy ;  mis- 
erable China,  drugged  with  the  cup  of  Brit- 
ish abominations,  reeling  diimk  with  the  poi- 
son of  that  apothecary — Shylock,  the  British 
opium  merchant,  whose  pound  of  flesh  ia 
by-and  by,  as  in  India  and  Ireland,  to  be 
exacted  at  the  cannon's  mouth — these  are 
our  modem  examples.  With  poison  (twenty 
millions'  worth  a  year,)  with  fire-brands  (sent 
to  America,)  witb  daggers  and  ropes,  (the 
bayonets  and  haltei*s  of  police  in  Ireland,) 
with  gold,  (bribes  or  flattering  "  assurances,'' 
freely  offered  the  wide  world  over,  to  all  who 
work  for  England,  to  vacillating  editors  in 
America,  to  a  servile  pr^ss  in  France  and 
Spain,  to  merchants  and  legislators,  priests, 
litterateurs,)  with  poison,  halters,  bayonets, 
bribes,  andr  universal  lies,  smooth  speeches, 
dinners  and  intrigues — the  glorious  Empire 
of  the  British  Merchant  has  been  wrought 
out  and  built  up  heaven-high,  and  overlooks 
and  threatens — us. 

The  Janus-faced  traitor,  the  tool  of  Eng- 
land here,  offers  "  free  trade"  to  the  South, 
and  gives  secret  assurances  to  "  Abolition  ** 
in  the  North.  Magnetized  with  English 
gold,  or  with  assurances,  or,  more  potent 
still,  with  the  native  sympathy  that  exists 
between  a  flunkey  and  a  lord,  the  active 
and  willing  agents  of  our  "  enemy,"  as  oi  e 
of  her  own  sons  has  made  her, — nor  are 
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we  so  backward  in  the  common  spirit  of  men, 
BO  devoid  of  "  English  pluck,"  as  to  deny 
the  soft  impeachment,—- disseminate  two  sets 
of  principles  among  us,  mortal  to  the  Union 
and  to  Republicanism — ^nK>rtal  to  the  "ene- 
my" of  the  British  lords-merchant,  to  the  uni- 
versal lords-merchant  and  taxers  of  all  man- 
kind,— taxing  our  very  thoughts,  taxing  the 
highway  of  nations  between  the  two  oceans, 
or  what  is  worse,  haughtily  suspending 
**  temporarily"  a  tax  which  they  had  no  right 
to  impose,  and  "  only  disarming  "  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who,  under  the  laws  of 
nations,  might  have  used  those  arms  as  a 
defense  against  the  gross  violence  of  these 
Isthmus  pirates — working  with  the  enorgy 
of  devils  for  the  destruction  of  American 
industry,  and  the  separation  and  eventual 
subjugation  of  the  States.  The  martial 
prowess  of  the  American  people,  the  bravest 
and  the  most  powerful  on  earth,  and  whose 
soldiery  is  the  most  numerous  and  ready, 
notwithstanding  the  cowardly  insinuation  of 
a  certain  servile  "assurer"  of  the  people 
that  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  enfoitie, 
or  even  to  demand  their  rights  from  Eng- 
land,— this  noble-hearted  but  deceived  peo- 
ple will  laugh  at  and  despise  the  insinuation 
that  the  heavy  giant  on  the  other  side  can 
hurt  them.  But  it  is  by  intellect  and  cun- 
ning, more  than  by  prowess,  great  conquests 
are  achieved.  It  is  the  art  of  conquerors  to 
create  civil  discord  in  the  bosom  of  the  na- 
tion they  mean  to  destroy ;  to  crush  its 
operative  industry ;  to  supplant,  over-ride, 
and  silence  its  national  literature;  to  contemn 
and  weaken  and  muzzle  its  orators ;  to  cor- 
rupt with  servile  opinion  the  education  of  its 
youth  ;  to  conftise  and  agitate  its  counsels ; 
to  distress  and  maim  its  commerce,  or  entice 
it  away  upon  false  and  futile  enterprises ;  to 
lull  its  vigilance  asleep  with  flattering  em- 
bassies ;  to  overwhelm  its  foreig#  represen- 
tatives with  delusive  approbation,  and  with 
other  means  more  seductive  and  more  pow- 
erful. These  are  the  more  approved  and  the 
more  successful  modes  of  conquest  No  idle 
declaration  now  of  war,  or  threats  of  repri- 
sal;  the  day  of  these  and  of  the  reverence 
of  treaties  is  passed  away,  and  now  is  the 
epoch  of  "  assurances,"  of  telegraphic  dis- 
patches, and  of  mutual  admiration. 

The  name  of  "  perfidious "  is  no  longer 
prejudicial  to  the  conductors  of  nations,  and 
"  gi-eat  politicians,"  who  place  their  subtlety 
in  circumvention,  smile  at  the  simple  decla- 


rations of  justice.  To  make  a  treaty  that  can 
be  broken  without  danger  is  the  art  of  our 
time,  and  upon  ourselves  that  art  has  been 
successfully  practised. 

Under  die  late  administration  of  a  party 
whose  name  aocoi*ds  but  ill  with  its  princi- 
ples or  practice,  Mr.  Bancroft  went  to  Eng- 
land, the  protector  there  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  not  only  of  their  rights, 
but  of  the  rights  of  natioas.  Let  himself 
be  the  witness  how  he  fulfilled  his  trust  Ac- 
tuated, we  may  suppose,  by  a  spark  of  that 
ambition  which  was  quenched  in  the  waters 
of  the  Columbia  river, — though  here  we  r^se 
no  question  about  that, — he  put  the  direct 
inquiry  to  Lord  Palmerston,  whether  the 
"  British  Grovernment"  designed  to  appropri- 
ate to  itself  the  town  of  San  Juan  de  Nicara- 
gua, or  any  part  of  the  so-called  Mosquito 
Territory.  He,  Lord  Palmerston,  answered 
emphatically,  "  No ;  you  know  very  well  wo 
have  already  colonies  enough."  "The  re- 
mark was  just,"  continues  our  Ambassador, 
writing  to  Mr.  Clayton,  August,  1 849 ;  "  tho 
masses  of  the  British  colonies  are  becoming 
too  weighty  for  tho  central  Government,"* 
we  presume,  for  the  central  Government  of 
the  British  Empire.  And  is  this  the  sole  rear 
son  that  can  bie  discovered  by  an  American 
Ambassador  why  England  shall  not  seize 
upon  the  territory  of  her  neighbors — because 
she  is  absolutely  gorged  with  the  spoil  rf 
nations — choked  with  conquest?  And  when 
she  has  got  enough^  an  American  Ambassar 
dor  is  much  delighted  and  well  assured  that 
she  will  take  no  more !  The  British  Govern- 
ment will  not  take  possession  of  Central 
America,  not  because  she  has  no  right  to  it^ 
not  because  it  is  robbery  and  piracy  to  do 
so,  but  because  she  has  enough  ;  and  when 
she  has  enough,  we  are  to  go  on  our  way  re- 
joicing !  God  grant  the  time  may  come  that 
she  will  have  enough,  but  in  another  sense ; 
that  she  may  be  compelled  to  disgorge — to 
give  up  what  she  has  unjustly  appropriated* 

"  When  the  ownership  of  Vancouver's 
Island  was  the  subject  of  debate,"  continues 
our  Ambassador,  "the  House  of  Commons 
took  no  interest  in  the  question."  Truly  a 
very  indifiPerent  House  of  Commons,  and 
well  satisfied.  The  responsibility  did  not 
rest  with  them,  but  with  their  Minister.  His 

*  Message  of  the  President  re«?pecting  Tigro 
Island.    House  of  Reg^tl*^yl^V?^§l^uly 
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daty  it  18,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  to  extend 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  the  monopoly 
of  trade ;  theirs  to  expel  that  Minister  from 
office  when  the  work  is  done  for  them.  He 
18  to  be  the  scape-goat  of  the  nation's  crime, 
and  they  are  to  share  the  advantage. 

Our  simple  questioner  of  ministers  pro- 
ceeds :  "  I  could  not  but  ask  Lord  Palmerston, 
'  In  whose  hands  is  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  at 
tins  time  ?' " — that  is  to  say.  In  whose  hands 
are  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  four  Repub- 
lics of  Central  America,  and  the  trade  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  and  the  regulative 
power  over  all  intercourse  between  the  two 
shores  of  the  United  States,  at  this  time  ? 
**  He  replied :  *  For  the  present,  in  those  of 
British  Commissioners.'  Is  not  this,  then,  I 
said,  an  occupation  by  England  ?  His  an- 
swer was,  *  Yes ;  but  this  occupation  was  tem- 
porary.' "  And  so  is  the  British  Empire,  and 
so  is  everything  but  the  justice  of  God,  the 
law  of  nations,  the  rights  of  man,  and  the 
shame  of  republican  embassies.  These  seem 
eternal. 

Mr.  Bancroft  proceeded  to  show  his  Lord- 
ship, notwithstanding  his  Lordship's  ''  assu- 
rances," that  there  was  no  such  kingdom  as 
that  of  the  Mosquitoes,  or  that  if  there  were, 
England  had  no  right  to  erect  a  protectorate 
there.  "  His  Lordship  declined  argument." 
Well  he  might,  having  none  to  oflfer ;  his 
Lordship's  idea  of  the  rights  of  nations 
springing  wholly  from  the  abstract  question 
whether  "  the  masses  of  the  British  colonies" 
are,  or  are  not,  becoming  relatively  "too 
weighty  for  the  centatil  Government;"  or 
whether  **  British  statesmen  perceive  it." 
The  entire  philosophy  of  history  in  modem 
times  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself  upon 
the  question  whether  the  British  Giant  will 
«ver  stop  growing, — a  question  at  once 
amusing  and  instructive  to  American  am- 
bassadors, and  valuable  to  under-tutors  in 
colleges ;  but  of  no  interest  to  the  American 
people,  saving  in  its  practical  form,  whether 
ihey  intend  to  stop  its  growth  ?  Let  philoso- 
phere  argue — the  people  must  act;  they 
have  no  time  for  argument  The  house  is 
on  fire ;  to  moot  the  question  whether  it 
will  be  wholly  consumed,  were  a  striking  ir- 
relevancy— ^to  coin  a  new  diplomatic  phrase. 
The  fbme  of  conquest  is  burning  over  the 
land  :  as  a  philosophical  people,  it  may  be 
well  fur  us  to  inquire  whether  or  no  it  will 
conjiume  vti  utterly,  or  merely  bum  down  our 
out-houses ;  as  a  practical  people,  our  in- 


stinct is  to  bring  out  the  ''engines''  and 
quench  the  conflagration. 

His  Lordship,  we  have  seen,  declined  ar- 
gument ;  but  instead  of  argument,  he  pro- 
duced a  falsehood,  and  said — another  irrele- 
vancy, or  stumbling-block — that  Costa  Rica 
had  as  good  a  claim  to  San  Juan  as  Nicara- 
gua, and  did  not  hesitate  to  show  his  **  strong 
disinclination  to  restore  that  port,"  insisting 
however  that  his  policy  answered  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  a 
commercial  highway  between  the  two  oceans. 
"  You  and  we,"  said  he,  "  can  have  but  one 
interest"  The  factotum  of  the  British  Empire 
is  the  fountain-head  of  "  assurances  ;"  they 
flow  from  him  as  from  their  primeval  source, 
and  modem  diplomacy  seems  to  be  reduced 
to  a  system  of  assurances,  like  that  of  Satan 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.  It  is  a  fine  pretext 
of  the  aggressor  to  assure  his  victims  they 
can  have  but  one  interest,  and  it  is  possible 
the  absorbing  selfishness  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment may  even  flatter  itself  that  other 
nations  can  have  but  one  interest,  and  that 
that  is, — to  gorge  its  insatiable  maw.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  very  much  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  American  Republics  to  become  an 
English  vice -royalty.  Liberty  is  a  danger- 
ous and  uncomfortable  possession,  and  re- 
quires perpetual  and  fatiguing  vigilance. 

"The  all-liceased  fools,"  "the  insolent 
retinue  of  liberty," 

"  Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel,  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not  to  be  endured  riots. 

Be  it  then  desirtd 
By  her,  that  else  wDl  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train. 
Lear.  Darkness  and  devils  1 

Saddle  my  horses,  call  my  train  together. 
Oon,  You  strike  ray  people,  and  your  disordered 
rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 
Lear.   Woe,  that  too  late  repents  J 
Oon,  Hear  me,  my  lord, 

What  need  you  five-and-twenty,  ten,  or  five 
To  follow  in  a  house  where  twice  so  many 
ffave  a  commaiid  to  tend  you  i 
Regan.  What  need  one  T 

Why  liberty,  why  commerce,  why  indus- 
try, why  wealth  ?  What  need  any  of  these  ? 
In  so  great  a  mansion,  is  thore  not  room  for 
us  too  ?  Are  not  we  entitled  to  a  httle  of 
this  fostering  care  ? 

"  The  next  day,"  writes  our  grand  diplo- 
mat, "I  asked  the  Minister  of  C'>sta  U\ca 
if  his  country  claimed  the  port  of  San  Juan* 


He  said,  Never; 
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ways  belonged  to  the  Province  or  State  of 
Nicaragua.'*  His  Lordship  has  a  fostering 
care  over  the  rights  of  Costa  Rica ;  better 
than  herself,  he  knows  her  rights ;  so  anxious 
is  he  to  enforce  them,  he  has  established  a 
protectorate  over  the  rights  of  Costa  Rica, 
and  wi  11  absol  utely  fight  for  her  rights.  Now, 
it  is  for  the  rights  of  a  miserable  breechless 
savage,  called  King  of  the  Mosquitoes, — it  is 
for  his  rights  he  fights,  and  now  it  is  for  the 
rights  of  Costa  Rica,  and  both  have  identical 
rights  over  San  Juan ;  and  we  suppose,  when 
it  comes  to  a  contest  between  the  rights  of 
Costa  Rica  and  the  Mosquito  King,  the  whole 
matter  will  go  into  the  chancery  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  conscience,  and  the  two  rights  will 
cancel  each  other,  and  San  Juan  will  be- 
long to  England,  nay,  does  belong  to  Eng- 
land— "  temporarily ;"  that  is  to  say,  as  long 
as  England  continues  to  be  in  doubt  whether 
"  the  masses  of  the  British  colonies  are  or 
are  not  too  weighty  for  the  central  Govern- 
ment." 

Without  further  argument  upon  the  gen- 
eral principles  involved  in  this  question,  let 
us  appeal  to  the  highest  individual  authority 
recognized  by  civilized  nations.  "  When  a 
free  people,"  says  Vattel, "  or  a  popular  State, 
concludes  a  treaty,  it  is  the  State  itself  that 
contracts."  The  people  of  England  claim 
to  be  a  free  people ;  it  is  they  therefore  who 
contract  in  treaty  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

**  If  one  of  the  allies  fails  in  his  engagements, 
the  other  may  constrain  him  to  fulfil  them." 

"  Every  thing  which  the  public  safety  renders 
inviolable  is  nacred  in  society.  ITie  (kitn  of  trea- 
ties is  tlien  holy  and  sacred  between  the  nations 
whose  safety  it  secures." 

"*  He  who  violates  his  treaties,  violatefl  the  law 
of  nations :  doubly  guilty,  he  does  an  injury  to  his 
ally ;  he  docs  an  injury  to  all  nations,  and  wounds 
the  whole  human  race." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  facts  :  these  are  that 
the  English  Government  have  long  held  pos- 
session of  an  extensive  territory  lying  on  each 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  which  belongs 
properly  to  one  or  all  of  five  other  States 
covering  the  territory  between  Mexico  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  northernmost 
of  these,  of  which  the  part  seized  by  Eng- 
land is  called  Balize,  borders  u|)on  Mexico 
and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Gulf  of  Honduras.  The  sovereignty  of  this 
territory  was  originally  in  Spain.  It  was  a 
part  of  those  Spanish  territories,  whose  fi-ee- 
dom  has  been  formally  and  repeatedly  recog- 


nized by  Spain  and  by  England  herself 
The  King  of  Spain  had  permitted  Eng- 
land to  cut  logwood  there,  and  after  the 
separation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  she  gra- 
dually strengthened  herself  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  entire  northern  boundary 
of  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  entire  tern- 
tory  of  Balize,  and  late  of  the  Island  of  Roa- 
tan,  lying  opposite  in  the  Gulf,  have  been 
seized  by  England,  and  ;ire  held  by  her 
without  pretext  or  the  shadow  of  a  right. 
The  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  had 
it  even  been  interested  to  contest  the  posses- 
sion of  these  territories,  would  have  been 
insufficient  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nies. In  two  numbers  of  this  journal,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1850,  we  have  shown 
under  what  pretenses  the  English  Govern- 
ment, or  if  England  be  a  free  country,  the 
English  people,  according  to  Vattel,  have 
seized  upon  another  extensive  territory,  be- 
longing to  Nicaragua,  also  without  the  sha- 
dow of  a  right ;  and  the  readers  of  the  Herald 
and  Tribune  and  Sun  are  well  aware  that, 
farther,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is 
attempting  to  establish  a  protectorate  or 
virtual  possession  over  Costa  Rica,  and  that 
she  has  laid  claim  at  various  times  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Costa  Rica.  Her  claims  upon  this  latter 
State  are  also  set  foilh  in  the  articles  alluded 
to,  of  February  and  March,  1850.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  we  must  not  forget  the 
attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  seize  upon  Tigre 
Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,on  the  Pacific 
side  of  Central  America.  Upon  the  16  th  of 
October  the  British  war-steamer  Gorgon,  hav- 
ing on  board  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Charg6 
d'Afiaires  in  Guatemala,  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  Fonseca,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
take  possession  of  the  island  of  Tigre,  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen.  The  particulars  of 
all  these  proceedings  and  seizures  are  well 
known  through  the  daily  press.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  that  the  intention  of  the  En^ 
glish  Oovemment  ^extends  to  the  possession 
of  the  entire  region  between  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Mex- 
ico.  In  fact,  she  is  virtually  in  possession 
of  one  half  of  all  the  region  so  bounded. 

Here  we  have  a  people  who  pretend  to 
be  the  great  defenders  and  expounders  of 
the  Laws  of  Nations,  seizing  without  remorso 
upon  a  territory  of  vast  extent^  and  in  value 
the  most  productive  and  the  most  desirable 
on  the  face  of  the  ear^d  by  vjvj^^^ic 
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Now  if  it  were  a  contest  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  people,  sup- 
posed free,  of  England,  which  ought  to  become 
possessors  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
North  American  continent,  dl  rights  and 
treaties  set  aside,  were  we  worthy  of  respect 
for  vigor  and  enterprise,  we  would  contend 
manfully  for  the  prize,  and  we  would  secure  it, 
knowing  as  we  do  that  this  magnificent  terri- 
tory exceeds  in  value  a  dozen  States  of  Texas, 
and  that  it  promises  to  become  in  future  a 
home  and  a  source  of  wealth  for  our  own 
dtizens.  But  that  is  not  all :  these  coun- 
tries intervene  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  United  States,  and  if  there  is  to 
be  a  commerce  between  those  States,  the 
holder  of  these  territories  will  be  able  to 
regulate,  and  at  pleasure  to  suspend  that 
commerce ;  but  i^  as  some  shrewdly  argue, 
there  will  be  no  such  commerce,  then,  until 
the  completion  of  our  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
commerce  between  Asia  and  Europe,  it  is 
said,  will  pass  that  way ;  and  if  we  are  as  we 
pretend  to  be,  the  very  boldest  and  the  most 
enterprising  of  mercantile  nations,  it  is  our 
part  to  become  masters  of  these  re^ons  by 
every  honorable  means, — by  treaty,  by  pur- 
chase, by  colonization,  by  cultivating  the  amity 
and  the  good-will  of  the  Central  American 
States,  by  opening  every  form  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  mem,  sparing  nothing,  for- 
getting nothing,  to  secure  to  oui-selves  so  val- 
uable a  possession.  So  reasons  the  man  of 
business,  and  the  merchant  It  is  not  neces- 
sary  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  magnifi- 
cent an  enterprise,  that  we  should  do  as 
England  has  done ;  we  need  not  exasperate 
the  people  of  Central  America;  we  need 
not  violate  treaties;  we  need  not  become 
pirates  and  extortioners.  There  are  ways 
open  and  legitimate  for  the  accomplishment 
c^  such  ends  without  recours'^  to  violence  or 
fraud.  The  people  of  the  five  States  of 
Central  America,  are  a  free  and  hberal  peo- 
ple ;  they  have  sought  our  assistance ;  they 
have  intimated  through  our  Minister  in 
Great  Britain,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's letters  to  Mr.  Clayton,  their  desire  to 
become  a  member  of  our  empire ;  they  have 
manifested  a  strong  alfection  for  us,  more 
ihnn  any  other  people  have  ever  done ;  their 
feelings  toward  Great  Britain  are  those  of 
hatred,  aggravated  by  a  long  series  of  atro- 
cities perpetrated  by  her  agents  within  their 
limits ;  notwithstanding  all  the  scandals  that 
have  been  circulated  in  regard  to  them,  we 


know  that  they  are  a  peaceable  and  law- 
loving  people,  and  that  they  mingle  with 
our  own  citizens  congenially.  We  know 
that  they  have  among  them  able  and  learned 
men — that  they  are  in  every  respect  a  civ- 
ilized people.  We  know  that  by  the  in- 
trigues of  British  agents,  their  attempts  to 
form  an  independent  Union,  and  establish 
themselves  as  a  power  among  the  nations^ 
have  utterly  failed ;  but  so  did  the  first  Con- 
federation of  the  thirteen  colonies  fail,  and 
these  Central  American  States  are  nearer  to 
republicanism  than  the  States  of  New-Eng- 
land were  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

We  wish  now  to  inquire  whether  it  were 
not  an  act  worthy  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
high  position  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  to  take  these  oppressed  and  suffer- 
ing Republics  under  our  wing,  and  for  their 
good,  as  well  as  for  our  own  benefit  and 
honor,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming what  they  desire  to  be,  if  not  a  por- 
tion of  ourselves,  at  least  a  fi-iendly  and  a 
powerful  ally,  who  irsill  not  obstruct  our 
commerce  ;  who  will  throw  open  to  us 
the  natural  resources  of  their  lands ;  who 
will  allow  us  without  impediment  to  work 
their  mines,  equalling,  it  is  said,  those  of 
California  in  richness,  to  cut  the  valuable 
wood  of  their  forests,  to  buy  from  them,  or 
to  grow  upon  their  soO,  the  precious  pro- 
ducts of  the  tropics,  and  to  supply  them  in 
turn  with  the  productions  of  our  own  industry. 
Naturally  and  easily,  population  would  flow 
from  our  own  into  the  Central  American 
States,  and  in  a  few  years  they  would  be  in- 
distinguishably  a  part  of  us. 

So  much  then  for  our  interests  in,  and 
relations  with  the  people  of  Central  America, 
and  the  magnificent  region  they  inhabit, — 
a  region  which  there  is  no  need  of  war  to 
secure  ourselves  in  the  possession  of,  since, 
if  the  faith  of  treaties  had  been  observed^ 
the  region  itself  would  be  virtually  ours,  and 
would  be  colonized  by  our  people. 

But  the  true  question  at  issue  is  not  whe- 
ther the  people  of  America  shall  become 
possessors,  fairly  and  legitimately,  of  the 
commercial  advantages  offered  them,  urged 
upon  them,  by  their  republican  friends  and 
brothers  of  Central  America, — that  is  not  the 
question  at  issue,  but  whether  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  allow  the  faith  of 
treaties  to  be  broken  upon  their  own  conti- 
nent, treaties  made  with  themselves,  with 
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their  allies,  and  for  the  defense  of  their 
dearest  interests,  as  well  as  of  their  honor, 
as  the  natural  guardians  of  the  Continent, 
and  of  republican  institutions. 

A  doctrine  called  the  doctrine  of  Neutral- 
ity, or  of  Non-interference,  it  is  said,  stands  in 
the  way  between  ourselves  and  our  friends, 
the  Republics  of  Central  America.  If  we 
rightly  understand  this  doctrine,  it  means 
one  of  two  things :  either  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  to  renounce  and  ig- 
nore the  existence  of  a  Law  of  Nations,  or 
tliat  they  are  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of 
that  law. 

The  two  are  direct  contraries — ^meanings 
opposed  to  each  other. 

If  the  people  of  America  have  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  great  community  of 
nations,  and  have  ignored  the  existence  of  a 
law  of  nations,  they  can  make  no  treaties, 
nor  can  treaties  be  made  with  them ;  much 
less  can  they  interfere  for  the  defense  of 
their  neighbors  oppressed  and  crushed  by 
superior  power,  by  any  right,  or  by  any 
law.  They  stand  in  a  position  of  non-inter- 
ference in  the  centre,  so  to  speak,  of  mhu- 
manity,  recognizing  no  brotherhood,  no 
friendly  power,  no  enemy,  no  ally.  If  this  is 
the  dc  ctrine  of  non-interference,  we  do  here, 
confidently  uttering  the  sentiments  of  every 
honest  and  manly  mind,  solemnly  renounce 
and  abjure  it. 

The  second  meaning  of  the  phrase,  doc- 
trine of  non-interference,  need  hardly  be 
explained  to  any  intelligent  mind.  "  A 
nation,"  says  Vattel,  "  is  a  moral  person, 
and  the  law  of  nations  is  deducible  from  the 
natural  liberty  of  nations  and  their  recipro- 
cal duties."  "And  it  is  as  much  above  the 
civil  law  in  its  importance,  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  nations  surpass  those  of  private  per- 
sons in  their  consequences."* 

If  there  is  a  law,  there  is  also  a  sanction, 
and  the  sanction  of  the  law  is  its  enforce- 
ment, 

**  Each  natioD,"  continues  the  same  great  author- 
ity, •*  oujLfht  to  be  left  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  the  liberty  it  has  derived  from  nature.  The 
natural  society  of  nations  cannot  subsist,  if  the 
rights  cacl)  has  received  from  nature  are  not  re- 
spected."— lb. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  was  undertaken  by  the  thii-teen 

♦  Vattel-Prefiwe. 


colonies  for  the  defense  of  the  particular 
sovereignty  of  each  colony,  we  are  farther 
constrained  to  believe  that  a  Union,  imperial 
or  confederate,  of  these  States,  must  have 
been,  and  must  for  ever  continue  to  be, 
a  Union  for  the  defense  and  enforcement 
of  that  doctrine  for  which  they  fought. 
Whether  among  themselves  or  among  other 
colonies  upon  the  same  continent,  subject  to 
the  imperial  encroachments  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,— that  (jheat  Britain  shall  not  inter/ere 
among  the  Republics  of  North  America^  we 
believe  to  be  a  first  conclusion  from  our 
American  doctrine  of  non-interference. 

"  The  glory  of  a  nation  depends  entirely  on 
its  power ;  it  is  this  shining  advantage  that  pro- 
cures  the  esteem  of  other  DatioD&" 

But  the  power  of  a  nation  is  the  sanction  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  they  are  the  first 
and  the  most  glorious,  who  give  the  sanc- 
tion to  the  law  of  national  existence. 

Again,  says  our  grand  authority  : — 

**  Nations,  as  obliged  by  nature  reciprocally  to 
cultivate  human  society,  are  bound  to  observe 
towards  each  other  all  the  duties  which  the  safety 
and  advantage  of  that  society  requires." 

But  if  there  be  a  society  of  nations,  is 
not  the  system  of  the  American  Republics 
pecuharly  such  a  society ;  and  are  not  the 
duties  of  the  stronger  towards  the  weaker 
peculiarly  obvious  ? 

We  return  to  Vattel : — 

"Whatever  we  owe  to  ourselves  we  likewise 
owe  to  others,  as  they  stand  in  need  of  succor." 
**  Every  nation  is,  on  occasion,  to  labor  forthe  pres- 
ervation of  others,  and  for  securing  them  from 
destruction." 

"When  a  neighboring  nation  is  threat- 
ened to  be  overrun  by  a  powerful  enemy, 
do  not  object,"  says  this  revered  legis- 
lator, "that  Hves  of  men  will  be  endan- 
gered." When  Massachusetts  was  in  dan- 
ger of  subjugation  from  Gr«at  Britain,  as  our 
allies  now  are,  Virginia  did  not  object  that 
lives  of  men  would  be  endangered. 

But  farther : — 

**  A  nation  is  not  to  confine  itself  to  the  mere 
preservation  of  other  States;  it  should  likewiae 
contribute  to  their  perfection." 

That  is  to  say,  according  to  the  book 
which  is  the  highest  authority  next  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
whose  leading  principles  are  identical  with 
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that  Constitution,  and  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  gave  authority  for  its  precepts,  we 
are  in  duty  bound  not  only  to  succor  our 
sister  Republics  in  their  distress,  by  a  just  in- 
tervention in  their  behalf,  giving  a  sanction  to 
the  true  "non-intervention,"  but  we  ought  to 
aid  them  in  every  way,  for  our  own  sake  and 
for  theh^,  to  establish  themselves  as  a  pros- 
perous and  independent  Republic;  we  ought 
to  insist  manfully  and  fearlessly  that  they 
be  not  driven  into  a  corner  of  their  own  land 
by  a  foreign  power  hostile  to  them, — and, 
through  tlie  violation  of  treaties,  and  in  other 
ways,  hostile  to  us, — but  should  insist  upon 
the  integrity  of  their  territory. 

**It  is  safest,"  says  Vattel,  "to  prevent 
the  evil  when  it  can  be  done."    And  again  : 

^  **  Alloatioos  are  strictly  obliged  to  cultivate  jus- 
tice with  regard  to  each  other.  This  right  is  perfect ; 
that  ia,  accompanied  with  the  right  uf  uaiug  force 
to  make  it  obdenred.  Were  this  not  so,  the  just 
would  be  at  the  mercv  of  fraud  and  injustice. 
The  right  to  obtain  justice  by  force  is  th:?  right  of 
m  oflKniaive  war." 

We  have  a  right  to  use  force  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  our  sister  Republics  by  an 
aegresaive  power.  To  say  that  we  are  not 
ao/e  to  do  so  is  the  argument  of  a  coward, 
nor  did  ever  any  nation  thrive  by  cowardice. 
Ood  favors  the  strong  when  they  apply 
their  strength  to  the  execution  of  his  laws, 

**  Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust  what  we  have  said 
above  of  a  mischevous  or  maleficent  nation.  If 
th«re  be  any  that  makes  an  open  profession  of 
trampUog  jostice  under  ibot^  of  despising  and  vk>- 


lating  the  rights  of  others  whenever  it  finds  an  op- 
portunity, the  interest  of  human  society  will  author- 
ize all  others  to  humble  and  chastise  it  *  * 
♦  ♦  (Or)  if  by  eon9tant  maxims^  and  bif  a  eon^ 
tinued  conduct,  one  nation  bHovos  thai  it  has  evi- 
dently this  pernicious  disposition,  the  safety  of  the 
human  race  requires  thcU  it  should  be  suppressed 
To  form  and  support  an  unjust  pretension  ts  to  do 
an  injury  not  only  to  him  who  is  interested  in  this 
pretension,  but  t0  mock  at  justice  in  general^  and 
to  injure  all  nations^ 

Terrible  but  glorious  senthnents  I  Within 
the  circle  of  their  legitimate  influence,  where 
nature,  and  fate,  and  the  principles  of  their 
constitution,  and  the  expectation  and  hope 
of  all  mankind  have  placed  them  ;  within 
that  circle,  clearly  marked,  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  accomplish  their  duty, — by  what 
just  means  we  care  not :  If  by  treaties,  then 
let  the  treaties  be  fulfilled  and  carried  out 
in  their  spirit;  if  by  the  movements  of 
individual  citizens,  then  let  those  move- 
ments be  encouraged  and  protected  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  rules  of  public 
justice ;  bnt  best  by  the  foir  and  open  way, 
by  the  enforcement  of  a  treaty  already 
shamefully  violated  to  our  own  dishonor.* 


♦  Not  that  the  treaty  alluded  to  was  necessary 
as  a  reason  for  action ;  for  says  Vattel : — 

"  The  treaties  by  which  we  simply  engage  not 
to  do  any  evil  to  an  ally, — to  abstain,  with  respect 
to  him,  from  all  damage,  offense,  and  injury. — are 
not  necessary  and  produce  no  new  right ;  each  hav- 
ing, from  nature,  a  perfect  right  not  to  puflfer  either 
damage,  injury,  or  any  true  ofiense."  And  within 
a  certain  natural  limit  we  are  bound  by  that  prin- 
ciple. 


FREEDOM    TO    HER    VOTARIES. 


WHxaspout  should  the  Freeman  kneel. 

When  his  chains  are  broken  t 
Wherefore  should  he  nurse  the  steel, 
Slavery's  hated  token  t 

Or,  is  it  m^ 

To  kiss  the  feet 
That  crush  you  to  the  clay,  men; 

Or  bless  the  foe 

You  overthrow  f — 
I  pray  not  suoli  to-day,  men. 


Wherefore,  in  the  hour  of  need, 

Shall  a  people  house  them ! 
Wherefore  did  our  fathers  bleed. 
When  like  wrongs  did  rouae  them  f 

Is  this  the  sod, 

So  blest  by  Gk)d, 
lliat  slaves  swear  by  its  clay,  men! 

Or,  are  we  still 

The  men  of  Will  ''*■- OOqIc 
I  ask  you  thai  to-day,  m«L         ^ 
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BISHOP   BERKELEY. 


MAXIMS    OONOERNINa    PATRIOTISM. 


1.  Every  man,  by  consulting  his  own 
heart,  may  easily  know  whether  he  is  or  is 
not  a  patriot  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  the 
by-standers. 

2.  Being  loud  and  vehement  either 
against  a  court  or  for  a  court,  is  no  proof  of 
patriotism. 

3.  A  man  whose  passion  for  money  runs 
high  bids  fair  for  bemg  no  patriot  And  he 
likewise  whose  appetite  is  keen  for  power. 

4.  A  native  than  a  foreigner,  a  married 
man  than  a  bachelor,  a  beUever  than  an  infi- 
del, has  a  better  chance  for  being  a  patriot. 

5.  It  is  impossible  an  epicure  should  be 
a  patriot 

6.  It  is  impossible  a  man  who  cheats  at 
cards,  or  cogs  the  dice,  should  be  a  patriot 

7.  It  is  impossible  a  man  who  is  false  to 
his  friends  and  neighbors  should  be  true  to 
the  public 

8.  Every  knave  is  a  thorough  knave. 
And  a  thorough  knave  is  a  knave  through- 
out 

9.  A  man  who  hath  no  sense  of  God  or 
conscience:  would  you  make  such  a  one 
guardian  to  your  child  ?  K  not,  why  guard- 
ian to  the  state  ? 

10.  A  sot,  a  beast,  benumbed  and  stupe- 
fied by  excess,  is  good  for  nothing,  much 
less  to  make  a  patriot  of. 

11.  A  fop  or  man  of  pleasure  makes  but 
a  scurvy  patriot 

12.  A  sullen  churlish  man,  who  loves  no- 
body, will  hardly  love  his  country. 

13.  The  love  of  praise  and  esteem  may 
do  something ;  but  to  make  a  true  patriot 
there  must  be  an  inward  sense  of  duty  and 
conscience. 

14.  Honesty  (like  other  things)  grows 
from  its  proper  seed,  good  principles  early 
laid  in  the  mind. 

15.  To  be  a  real  patriot,  a  man  must 
consider  his  countrymen  as  God's  creatures, 
and  himself  as  accountable  for  his  acting  to- 
wards them. 

16.  K  pro  arte  et  focis  be  the  life  of  pat- 


riotism, he  who  hath  no  religion  or  no  home 
makes  a  saspected  patriot. 

1 7.  No  man  perjures  himself  for  the  sake 
of  conscience. 

18.  There  is  an  easy  way  of  reconciUng 
malcontents — Sunt  verba  et  voces  quibus 
hunc  lenire  dolorem,  &c 

19.  A  good  groom  will  rather  stroke  than 
strike. 

20.  He  who  saith  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  honest  man,  you  may  be  sure  is  him- 
self a  knave. 

21.  I  have  no  opinion  of  your  bumper 
patriots.  Some  eat,  some  drink,  some  quar- 
rel for  their  country.  Modern  Patriotism  I 


22.  Ibycus  is  a  carking,  griping,  close- 
■  ■      ftyc     * 

patriot 


fisted  fellow.    It  is  odds  that  ftycus  is  not  a 


23.  We  are  not  to  think  every  clamorous 
haranguer,  or  every  splenetic  repiner  against 
a  court,  is  therefore  a  patriot. 

24.  A  patriot  is  one  who  heartily  wisheth 
the  public  prosperity,  and  doth  not  only 
wish,  but  also  study  and  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote it 

25.  Gamesters,  rakes,  fops,  bulhes,  stock- 
jobbers: alas!  what  patriots  I 

26.  Some  writers  have  thought  it  impos- 
sible that  men  should  be  brought  to  laugh 
at  pubhc  spirit  Yet  this  hath  been  done 
in  the  present  age. 

27.  The  patriot  aims  at  his  private  good 
in  the  pubUc  The  knave  makes  the  pubhc 
subservient  to  his  private  interest  The 
former  considers  himself  as  part  of  a  whole, 
the  latter  considers  himself  as  the  whole. 

28.  There  is  and  ever  will  be  a  natural 
strife  between  court  and  country.  The  one 
will  get  as  much,  and  the  other  give  as  little, 
as  it  can.  How  must  the  patriot  behave 
himself? 

29.  He  gives  the  necessary.  If  he  gives 
more,  it  is  with  a  view  of  gaining  more  to 
his  country. 

30.  A  patriot  will  never  barter  the  pub- 
tic  money  for  his  private  gain. 
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31.  Moral  evil  is  never  to  be  committed ; 
physical  evil  may  be  incurred,  either  to 
avoid  a  greater  evil,  or  to  procure  a  good. 

32.  Where  the  heart  is  right,  tbere  is 
true  patriotism. 

33.  In  your  man  of  business,  it  is  easier 
to  meet  with  a  good  head  than  a  good 
heart 

34.  A  patriot  will  admit  there  may  be 
honest  men,  and  that  honest  men  may 
differ. 

35.  He  that  always  blames,  or  always 
praises,  is  no  patriot 

36.  Were  all  sweet  and  sneaking  conr- 
tieiB,  or  were    all   sour  malcontents;    in 


either  case  the  pubHc  would  thrive  but 
iU. 

37.  A  patriot  would  hardly  wish  there 
was  no  contrast  in  the  state. 

38.  Ferments  of  the  worst  kind  succeed 
to  perfect  inaction. 

39.  A  man  rages,  rails,  and  raves ;  I  sus- 
pect his  patriotism. 

40.  The  fawning  courtier  and  the  surly 
squire  often  mean  the  same  thing,  each  his 
own  interest 

41.  A  patriot  will  esteem  no  man  for  be- 
ing of  his  party. 

42.  The  factious  man  is  apt  to  mistake 
himself  for  a  patriot 


THE    QUERIST: 


OONTAnriNO  8EVXRAL  QUEEIES  PB0P06ED  TO  THK  OONSIDKHATION  OF  THB  PDBUa 


Qu.  1.  Whether  there  ever  was,  is,  or 
will  be,  an  industrious  nation  poor,  or  an 
idle  rich  ? 

2.  Whether  a  people  can  be  called  poor, 
where  the  common  sort  are  well  fed,  clothed, 
and  lodged? 

3.  Whether  the  drift  and  aim  of  every 
wise  state  should  not  be,  to  encourage  in- 
dustry in  ita  members?  And,  whether 
those  who  employ  neither  heads  nor  hands 
for  the  common  benefit,  deserve  not  to  be 
expelled  like  drones  out  of  a  well-governed 
Btate? 

4.  Whether  the  four  elements,  and  man's 
labor  therein,  b^  not  the  true  source  of 
wealth? 

5.  Whether  money  be  not  only  so  for 
useful,  as  it  stirreth  up  industry,  enabling 
men  mutually  to  participate  the  fruits  di 
each  other's  labor  ? 

6.  Whether  any  other  means,  equally 
conducing  to  excite  and  circulate  the  indus- 
try of  mankind,  may  not  be  as  useful  as 
money  ? 

7.  Whether  the  real  end  and  aim  of  men 
be  not  power  ?  And  whether  he  who  could 
have  every  thing  else  at  his  wish  or  will, 
would  value  money? 

8.  Whether  the  public  aim  in  every 
well-governed  state  be  not,  that  each  mem- 
ber, according  to  his  just  pretensions  and  in 
dustry,  should  have  power  ? 

9.  Whether  power  be  not  referred  to  ac- 


tion ;    and  whether  action  doth  not  follow 
appetite  or  will  ? 

10.  Whether  fashion  doth  not  create  ap- 
petites ;  and  whether  the  prevailing  will  of 
a  nation  is  not  the  fashion  ? 

11.  Whether  the  current  of  industry  and 
commerce  be  not  determined  by  this  pre- 
vailing will  ? 

12.  Whether  it  be  not  owing  to  custom, 
that  the  &shions  are  agreeable  ? 

13.  Whether  it  may  not  concern  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  interpose,  in 
the  making  of  fashions ;  and  not  leave  an 
affair  of  so  great  influence  to  the  manage- 
ment of  women  and  fops,  tailors  and  vint- 
ners? 

14.  Whether  reasonable  fashions  are  a 
greater  restraint  on  freedom  than  those 
which  are  unreasonable  ? 

15.  Whether  a  general  good  taste  in  a 
people  would  not  greatly  conduce  to  their 
thriving  ?  And  whether  an  uneducated 
gentry  be  not  the  greatest  of  national  evils  ? 

16.  Whether  customs  and  fashions  do 
not  supply  the  place  of  reason  in  the  vulgar 
of  all  ranks  ?  Whether,  therefore,  it  doth 
not  very  much  import  that  they  should  be 
wisely  framed  ? 

17.  Whether  the  imitating  those  neigh- 
bors in  our  fashions,  to  whom  wo  bear  no 
-likeness  in  our  circumstances,  be  not  one 
cause  of  distress  to  this  nation  ? 

18.  Whether  frugal  fashions  in  the  upper 
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rank,  and  comfortable  living  in  the  lower, 
be  not  the  means  to  multiply  inhabitants  ? 

19.  Whether  the  creating  of  want$  be 
not  the  Ukeliest  way  to  produce  industry  in 
a  people?  And  whether,  if  our  peasants 
were  accustomed  to  eat  beef  and  wear  shoes, 
they  would  not  be  more  industrious  ? 

20.  Whether  other  things  be  given,  as 
dimate,  soil,  <fec.,  the  wealth  be  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  industry,  and  this  to  the  circu- 
lation of  credit,  be  the  credit  circulated  or 
transferred  by  what  marks  or  tokens  soever  ? 

21.  Whether,  therefore,  less  money, 
swiftly  circulating,  be  not,  in  eflfect,  equiva- 
lent to  more  money  slowly  circulating  ?  Or, 
whether,  if  the  circulation  be  reciprocally  as 
the  quantity  of  coin,  the  nation  can  be  a 
loser? 

22.  Whether  money  is  to  be  considered 
as  having  an  intrinsic  value,  or  as  being  a 
commodity,  a  standard,  a  measure,  or  a 
pledge,  as  is  variously  suggested  by  writers  ? 
And  whether  the  true  idea  of  money,  as 
such,  be  not  altogether  that  of  a  ticket  or 
counter  ? 

23.  Whether  the  value  or  price  of  things 
be  not  a  compounded  proportion,  directly 
as  the  demand,  and  reciprocally  as  the 
plenty  ? 

24.  Whether  the  terms  crown,  livre, 
pound  sterling,  <fec.,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  exponents  or  denominations  of  such  pro- 
portion ?  And  whether  gold,  silver,  and  pa- 
per, are  not  tickets  or  counters  for  reckon- 
ing, recording,  and  transferring  thereof? 

25.  Whether  the  denominations  being 
retained,  although  the  bullion  were  gone, 
things  might  not  nevertheless  be  rated, 
bought  and  sold,  industry  promoted,  and  a 
circulation  of  commerce  maintained  ? 

26.  Whether  an  eaual  raising  of  all 
sorts  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  coin,  can 
have  any  eflfect  in  bringing  money  into  the 
country  ?  And  whether  altering  the  pro- 
portions between  the  several  sorts  can  have 
any  other  effect  but  multiplying  one  kind 
and  lessening  another,  without  any  increase 
of  the  sum  total  f 


27.  Whether  arbitrary  changing  the  de- 
nomination of  coin  be  not  a  public  cheat  ? 

28.  What  makes  a  wealthy  people! 
Whether  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  capa- 
ble of  doing  this  ?  And  whether  the  ne- 
groes, amidst  the  gold  sands  of  Africa,  aro 
not  poor  and  destitute  ? 

29.  Whether  there  be  any  virtue  in  gold 
and  silver,  other  than  as  they  set  people  at 
work,  or  create  industry  ? 

30.  Whether  it  be  not  the  opinion  or  will 
of  the  people,  exciting  them  to  industry, 
that  truly  enrichcth  a  nation  ?  And  whether 
this  doth  not  principally  depend  on  the 
means  for  counting,  transferriug,  and  preserv- 
ing power,  that  is,  property  of  all  kinds  ? 

31.  Whether  current  bank-notes  may  not 
be  deemed  money  ?  And  whether  they  are 
not  actually  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
of  this  kingdom  ? 

32.  Provided  the  wheels  move,  whether 
it  is  not  the  same  thing,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  machine,  be  this  done  by  the  force  of 
wind,  or  water,  or  animals  ? 

33.  Whether  power  to  command  the  in- 
dustry of  others  be  not  real  wealth  ?  And 
whether  money  be  not  in  truth,  tickets  or 
tokens  for  conveying  and  recording  such 
power,  and  whether  it  be  of  great  conse- 
quence what  materials  the  tickets  are  made 
of? 

34.  Whether  trade,  either  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, be  in  truth  any  more  than  this  com- 
merce of  industry  ? 

35.  Whether  to  promote,  transfer,  and 
secure,  this  commerce,  and  this  property  in 
human  labor,  or,  in  other  words,  this  j>ower, 
be  not  the  sole  means  of  enriching  a  people, 
and  how  far  this  may  be  done  independently 
of  gold  and  silver  ? 

36.  Whether  it  were  not  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  land  itself  to  be  wealth?  And 
whether  the  industry  of  the  peojile  is  not 
tirst  to  be  considered,  as  that  which  consti- 
tutes wealth,  which  makes  even  land  and 
silver  to  be  wealth,  neither  of  which  would 
have  any  value,  but  as  means  and  motives 
to  industry  ? 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE    GRIEF    OF   THE   TIPPTOFFS. 

It  was  the  seowid  hour  after  midnight, 
when  Mr.  Meredith  Demaistre  entered  the 
very  latest  of  the  hundred  carriages  which 
had  stopped  the  way  before  the  elegant 
mansion  of  the  Upptoffs,  in  the  most  fash- 
ionable avenue  of  New- York.  A  lady  in  a 
white  ball-dress  appeared  at  the  same  instant 
at  the  window  of  the  parlor.  Mr.  Demais- 
tre, as  if  divining  the  possibihty  of  such  an 
apparition,  chedted  the  coachman  for  an  in- 
stant, and  sprang  out  quickly  to  catch  a 
rose  which  her  fair  hand  threw  to  him.  He 
bows  profoundly ;  the  lady  retires  from  the 
window;  the  coach  rolls  away.  The  lady 
returns,  and  leaning  out  into  the  warm 
night  air,  looks  earnestly  after  the  carriage 
and  listens  long  to  the  thunder  of  the  retiring 
wheels,  as  they  sound  along  the  hollow  streets. 

The  gas  lights  have  been  shut  off  in  the 
house,  and  the  vast  rooms  would  be  quite 
darkened  were  it  not  that  the  glare  of  a  street 
light  casts  a  ruddy  effulgence  along  the 
painted  ceilings  and  the  towering  walls, 
revealing  imperfectly  the  mirrored  elegance 
of  a  modern  citizen's  palace.  The  adorn- 
nients  of  these  rooms,  as  we  are  able  to  see 
them  by  the  dim  light  that  streams  into  the 
remoter  darkness,  are  of  the  rarest  and  most 
judicious  order  ;  their  designing  and  choice, 
evidently  by  some  master  of  taste  and  fash- 
ion. Pictures  of  a  grand  and  sombre  charac- 
ter, originals  of  the  more  luxurious  artists  of 
the  modem  German  and  Belgian  schools, 
those  sole  possessors  in  our  day  of  the  secret 
of  color  and  ckiar^  oscuro,  occupy  the 
spaces  of  the  walls,  alternating  mth  a  few 
broad  mirrors  set  in  marble.  The  carpets- 
of  large  and  simple  figures,  harmonioifely- 
but  soberly  tinted,  assist,  the  colors  of  the 
heavy  curtains,  and  velvet-covered  furniture. 
The  rooms  are  provided,  but  not  crowded, 
with  elegant  conveniences  for  sitting  and 
reclining,  which,  more  than  all  other  lux- 
uries, discover  the  tact  and  sensuosity  of  the 
modem  taste.     Objects  of  virtu  rest  here 
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and  there  in  convenient  niches.  A  few 
small,  but  exquisitely  finished  statues  on 
scagliola  pedestals,  a  table  in  a  comer,  cov- 
ered with  engravings,  doubtless  of  great 
rarity  and  value, — so  much  may  be  seen  in 
the  imperfect  light; — what  else  might  be 
discovered  by  the  broad  light  of  a  hundred 
jets  of  gas,  we  leave  to  the  vi\'id  and  minute 
imagination  of  our  reader. 

But  the  business  of  the  novelist  is  with 
persons  and  their  actions,  and  not  with  ftir- 
niture,  be  it  even  the  luxiuy  of  kings,  or  the 
more  comfortable  splendor  of  merchants. 

The  lady,  on  retreating  from  the  window, 
threw  herself  passionately  into  the  angle  of 
a  sofa,  at  the  other  extreme  of  which  sat 
her  husband,  whose  short  figure  reheved  it- 
self obscurely  against  the  dusky  velvet.  In 
the  dimness  one  could  hardly  discern  it. 

A  something  worse  than  ennui,  a  feeling 
of  exhaustion  and  of  total  disappointment, 
seemed  to  possess  them.  The  lady,  whom 
the  reader  will  hereafter  please  to  recognize 
as  "the  fair,"  or  "the  elegant,"  or  "the 
witty,"  or  "the  fascinating,"  or  possibly,  if 
ft  should  so  happen,  (Heaven  only  knows,) 
the  "  unfortunate  and  much  to  be  compas- 
sionated Mrs.  Tlpptoflf;" — ^patted  the  carpet 
nervously,  but  languidly  and  slowly,  with 
her  little  satin-clad  foot  Her  husband, 
known  as  "old  Tipptoff,"  or  "Dick  Tipp- 
toff,"  or  "  rich  Dick  Tipptoff,"  with  a  note 
of  interrogation  added, — the  wealth  of  that 
very  old  family  having  been  for  years  on  the 
declining  side  of  fortune, — sat  gazing  into 
vacancy,  with  ah  air  between  the  hatefiil 
weariness  that  follows  forced  mirth  and  too 
much  wine,  and  the  distressed  anxiety  of  a 
man  who  is  following  his  furniture  to  an 
auction,  or  his  counsel  to  the  presence  of  a 
prdudiced  jury. 

1  should  have  remarked,  that  immediately 
on  her  withdrawal  from  the  window,  a  ser- 
vant entered  and  placed  a  small  Chinese 
table,  supporting  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  silver 
water  pitcner,  and  two  candles,  (one  of  them, 
lighted,)  before  Tipptoff  ;  with  the  addi- 
tamentum  of  a  bootjack,  and  a  pair  of  yel:. 
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low  slippers,  on  the  carpet.  Tippto^  the 
knowing  reader  will  surmise,  had  been  once 
a  bachelor,  old  and  of  £xed  habits.  He 
was  now  a  married  man,  not  a  day  younger, 
and  with  very  nearly  the  same  habits. 

The  self-disgust  of  a  social  failure  sick- 
ened the  leathery  visage  of  the  old  gentle- 
man, as  he  poured  out  a  glass  of  brandy 
for  himself  and,  rather  oddly,  invited  hw 
pretty  wife  to  drink  with.  him.  The  tearful 
vexation  of  disappointed  vanity,  and  perhaps 
the  grief  of  some  other  passion,  pouted  the 
dewy  hps,  and  paled  the  swelling  cheeks  of 
his  spouse.  The  p^dr  gazed  blankly  but  not 
angrily  at  each  other,  and  then  at  the  bottle. 
"  0ick,  my  dear,"  sighed  the  lady,  "  I  think 
I  will  take  a  little." 

The  old  gentleman  had  e\'idently  forgot- 
ten hinoself  when  he  offered  the  brandy  to 
hie  wife,  and  her  acceptance  of  it  discom- 
posed him.  Had  it  been  hot  brandy  punch, 
with  lemon  in  it,  or  any  lady-hke  prepara- 
tion of  brandy,  he  would  have  thougnt  noth- 
ing of  it ;  but  his  ideas  of  feminine  delicacy 
forbade  his  wife  so  rude  and  masculine  a  drink 
as  the  mere  bachelor's  brandy-and-waiter. 
The  improprie^  of  the  thing  struck  him  on 
the  instant.  Filled  even  to  bursting  with  a 
previous  choler  and  disquiet,  it  needed  but 
a  diop  more  to  make  a  foaming  eflferves- 
cence  in  his  inner  man.  But  IMck  Tipp- 
toff  was  a  gentleman  of  delicate  education, — 
would  sooner  kick  his  horse,  or  shave  his 
whiskers,  than  speak  hacshly  to  a  lady.  The 
most  he  could  ao  was  to  set  down  ihQ  glass 
imtasted,  get  up  against  the  table,  oViCrtum- 
ing  it  with  a  crash,  damn  himseM*  slightly, 
and  walk  directly  out  of  the  room,  shutting 
the  door  sharply  behind  him,  and  leaving 
Mrs.  T.  in  darkness. 

The  crash  and  uproar  occasioned  by  the 
violent  upsetting,  and  the  exodus  of  her 
spouse,  having  subsided,  the  uphappy  Mrs. 
Tipptoff  burst  into  a  sharp  paroxyeni  of  weep-^ 
ing.  Covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she 
rocked  her  fragile  figure  to  and  fro,  with 
many  sobs  and  deep-drawn  sighs,  while  the 
big  drops  burst  from  between  her  squeezed 
and  aching  eyelids.  The  words,  "-cruel 
man,"  "  kind  Meredith,"  "  horrid  Squabbs," 
"nasty  people,"  and  a  variety  of  broken 
expressions,  indicative  of  a  tumult  of  mixed 
emotions,  burst  in  harsh  whispem  from  her 
lips.  Iklrs.  T.  was  to  a  certainty,  profoundly 
agitated  i — the  dark  side  of  her  life  had 
turned  up  to  her  view,  with  a  fcvidden  and 


surprising  distinctness.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, kind  nature  came  to  her  solace  in  ^ 
shape  of  Uiat  gentle  follower  of  grief^  the 
quiet  and  ben^oent  sleep.  The  beautifid 
head  of  curls  no  longer  waved  to  and  fro,  in 
starts  of  agony,  fuod  soon  fell  sideways 
and  drooped  on  either  side  the  white  wrist 
that  rested  on  the  velvet  arm  of  the  sofa.  A 
soft  breathing,  interrupted  only  by  a  dreamy 
catching  of  the  breath,  as  though  sorrow 
was  not  wholly  mastered^  even  by  sleep,  an- 
nounced tliat  the  deUcate  and  unhappy  Mrs. 
Tipptoff  had  declined  into  a  state  of  obliv- 
ion, and  for  this  hour  at  least  escaped  fr^im 
vanity  and  care.  And  now,  wiUi  softest 
music  let  us  close  ih^  scene. 


CHAPTEE  U. 

THE  EXtJLTATIOK  Ot  THE  SQUABBS. 

At  the  fireside  of  the  Squabbs,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  an  atmosphere  <^  exul- 
tation. Mr.  Squabb,  Mrs.  Squabb,  Miss 
Emeline  Ginevra  Squabby  alad  the  two  little 
Squabblings,  the  snobby  brothers,  were  in  a 
perfect  gale.  "  Was  there  ever  such  a  vic- 
tory?" screamed  the  mother.  "  Never  l" 
shrilled  the  daughter.  "  Never,"  growled  eld 
Squabb,  yawning  and  falhng  back  inhis  chair. 
"  Never,"  laughed  the  two  snobby  Squabb- 
ling youthS)  simultaneously  plunging  tfaur 
paie  fat  hands  into  the  pockets  of  meir  sadcs. 
"Never,"  shouted  all  in  chorus.  "Such 
a  splendid  a^r,"  languished  Miss  Emeline 
Ginevra.  "  Such  an  expensive  one,"  groaned 
Mr.  S.  "  Such  a  well  got-up  thing,  and  all 
for  us,  my  dear,"  concluded  Mrs*  S.,  nodding 
smilingly  at  her  daughter. 

A  period  of  silence  ensued,  during  which 
the  entire  family, looking  from  one  to  another, 
allowed  their  satislbctioa  to  expand  itself  in 
knowing  glances.  The  Squabbs  were  a  fat 
family;  fieir  complexions  shone  with  fat- 
ness. At  this  epoch  in  their  history,  which 
may  be  marked  as  the  culmination  of  their 
mortal  felicity,  they  had  attained  that  ripe- 
ness of  p^-son  whush  follows  a  long  eourse 
of  pleasure  and  easy  hving,  before  the  disop- 
poiutanents  and  chagrins  of :  fashionable  l^e 
had  begun  to  break  in  upon  that  continuity 
of  countenance  which  marks  the  happy  and 
the  dull  Ilie  Squabbs  were  grown,  rich, 
and  from  a  hopeless  obaeurity  had  risen  tipon 
an  opulent  wave  to  the  iiothy  siAnmit  of 
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Botdrielj.  A  pidace  in  a  grand  street,  a 
fieaikt4iiied  ooach,  and  a  Hveried  footman, 
had  turned  the  Squabbs  into  gods*  Neotar 
and  ambrosia  they  drank  smd  ate — ^the 
nectar  cf  congratulation,  and  the  ambrosia 
of  aervile  homage  from  their  less  fortunate 
aoqnaiatanoe. 

The  statue  of  Hercales  on  the  mantel- 
pieoe  struck  the  second  hour  after  midnight, 
and  juflt  at  the  very  moment  when  poor 
Mis^  Tipptoff  dropped  asleep  in  h^  lonely 
ptelor,  Mr.  Sqnabb  jerked  out  a  lai^ 
jearelled  Tobias,  and  began  dreamily  in- 
spectiiig  the  feoe^  At  the  same  instant  Mrs. 
&  pQll^  out  a  Tery  thin  Lepine  from  her 
girdle;  Miss  EmeHne  Ginevra  produced  a 
still  thinner  one  from  hers ;  the  two  Squabb- 
ling youths  each  be^yed  another;  and 
the  circle  of  fat  faces,  from  gazing  at  each 
other,  were  turned  complacently  and  yawn- 
ingly  upon  their  watches.  "  There  is  nigh 
npon  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  watches 
amoiig  uajmydear,**  remarked  Mr.  S.  gravely, 
putting  up  his  time^keeper;  "and  tor  roe, 
though  I  say  nothing,  I  think  it  a  heavy 
iavestment  in  tiiat  kind  of  property." 

"  Was  noi  money,  papa,  made  for  spend- 
ing f  murmured  E^elme  Ginevra,  as  she 
sM  her  tiny  Lepine  into  its  nest  near  her 
heart 

**Jiididouslyy  my  daughter,''  added  the 
mother.  "Judiciously,"  nodded  the  father ; 
awl "  Judiciously  "  winked  the  fat  eye6  of  the 
OTcr-dressed  Squabblings.  HhfftQ  was  a 
perfect  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  this  point 
alsov  and  another  hi^py  silence  followed, 
dnrii^  which  the  auUior  will  silently  with- 
draw the  reader  and  introduce  him  abruptly 
to  a  third  and  more  imposing. faction  or 
party  in  this  drama  of  society. 


OHAPTBR  III. 

MRS.  WASHINGTON  TIBBS. 

I*  her  boudoir,  attended  by  her  natty 
Swiss  waiting^maid,  who  was  divesting  her 
portiy  mistress  of  a  gorgeous  satin  ball- 
dieas,  eat  Mrs.  Tibbs,  the  wealthy  widow  of 
Washington  Tibbs,  Esq.,  of  metropolitan 
notonety.  Mrs.  Tibbs,  sitting  before  her 
minor,,  had  laid  aside  her  curls,  and  eke 
her  wig,  and  disooviered  a  smooth  cranium 
of  a  v«ry  blue  color,  rising  in  the  middle 
ov«r  the  forahsadf  hke  the  pymmidal  oov>er 
of  a  doaa/,  sugiir  'bowl,  a  wn^  hoyrl  ^ 


lumen  ademptum,  that  is  to  say,  with  knob 
broken  off.  Speaking  with  her  customary 
decision,  "  Lisette,"  said  the  lady, — the  maid 
was  instantly  at  her  elbow,  and  stood  in  the 
attitude  of  fearftil  attention, — "  Lisette,  bring 
me  my  miniature." 

The  miniature  was  brought 

"  Lisette,  observe  it  closely."  It  was  doselr 
observed.  "  Would  you  take  it  for  a  portrait 
of  me  ?  I  was  but  twenty  when  that  was 
taken.  The  artist  was  one  of  the  few  who 
never  flatter.  He  told  me  that  he  esteemed 
a  good  conscience  above  money  aiid  fame." 

"Beautifool,"  exclaimed  Lisette^ — ^"deli- 
cieuse,  and  as  like  Madame  as  I  am  like 
moim^me,  mescl.  I  see  ver  leetle  change  in 
your  ladyship,  mon  Dieu !" 

"  Lisette,  you  must  not  call  me  ladyship. 
Titles  are  not  used  in  America.  A  lady  i» 
indeed  a  lady  everywhere,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Tibbs ;  "  but  the  odious  prejudices  of  th« 
mob !  how  I  hate  the  mob !  Lisette,  do  you 
have  vulgar  people  in  your  country  ?" 

"Qui,  Madame,  many  English  live  in 
Swisserland:  they  dress  badly,  tr^s  vul- 
gaire." 

"And  yet,  Lisette,  England  is  a  very 
aristocmtical  country." 

"Ah I  oui,  tr^s  bien!  Madame  —  ver 
reech ;  imt  the  English  have  not  elegance 
et  liberalite  6gal  to  some  in  Ameriqne.  Ame- 
rigans  ladies  tr^s  fine,  dclicates.    Amerigan 

fentilhommes  dress  more  bettre,  more 
ue.  Ah !  dere  is  in  Broadway  one  air  de 
Paris,  only  rer  dirty,  vill  I  say  nastie  ?" 

"Nasty  is  the  word,  Lisette.  Have  you 
pigs  in  Swisserland,  Lisette  ?" 

"Oui,  Madame.  Mon  Dieu!  here  is 
grease  pot  enorme  on  votre  ladyship's  brocade 
dress,  blanche.  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  it  is  dreadful.' ' 
So  saying,  the  assiduous  Lisette,  who,  during 
this  dialogue,  had  glided  into  the  closet  and 
brought  out  the  garment  in  question,  held 
up  before  the  eyes  of  her  purblind  mistress  a 
portion  of  the  sleeve. 

"  Take  it,  Lisette,  I  shall  have  no  further 
use  for  it.  And  now  tell  me  something 
more,  some  anecdote  of  the  lady  you  served 

in  Swisserland,  the  Landgravine what 

was  her  name  f" 

"  The  Landgranne  Schnotsendauben, 
Madame." 

"  What  a  name,  Lisette !  A  great  lady, 
you  said." 

"  Oui,  une  grande  dame^  trds  belle, 
an  reech,  ver  leech."  ^^'-^^^i^ 
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Mrs.  Tibbs  glanced  at  the  mirror,  sighed 
and  bridled. 

"Lisette,  bring  my  night-drees.  Had 
the  lady  many  admirers?" 

"  Amants,  dit  Madame  ?  Pour  une  Land- 
gravine, tees  not  permis.  Chevalier  servante 
de  mon  maitress,  Signor  Bug,  gentilhomme 
Roman,  vid  vot  you  tell,  ooisker,  tr^  grand 
moustace  on  hees  cheek." 

"  His  lip,  Lisette ;  the  mustacio  is  worn 
upon  the  hp.  You  have  seen  Mr.  Demais- 
tre's." 

**Eh  bien!  and  feel  him  too,"  said  the 
girl  quickly ;  but  her  mistress  did  not  under- 
stand, or  did  not  hear,  for  she  added : 

"Mr.  Demaistre's  mustacio  is  elegant 
But  tell  me,  Lisette,  what  is  the  duty  of  a 
chevalier  ser\'ante?  I  thought  the  enter- 
taining of  that  kind  of  follower  a  very  anti« 
quatea  custom." 

"Antiquated,  dit  Madame?  Non,  trds 
HKMiern,  au  contraire.  H  ports — ^he  carry  de 
fan — ^he  carry  de  dog — he  carry  ebery^ng. 
Monsieur  Bug  carry  Madame  too,  an  I 
detect ;  Monsieur  Bug  call  me  kammerkat — ^I 
turn  away  ma  maltress,  an  come  to  Ame- 
rique." 

"  A  very  improper  person,  IJsette,  to  be 
seen  with  a  lady." 

"Vraiment,  to  be  seen;  Monsieur  Bug 
vas  proper,  n^anmois — an  for  me  I  say 
noting,  but  he  give  insult — ^not  like  Monsieur 
Demaistre,  who  is  polaite." 

The  lady's  curiosity  to  learn  something 
farther  touching  the  important  relationship 
of  a  fashionable  gentleman  follower  to  a 
lady  of  rank  in  Europe,  had  well  nigh  over- 
come her  discretion,  when  the  arrival  of  an 
elegant  billet-doux,  directed  in  the  hand- 
writing of  her  favorite,  Demaistre,  gave  a 
new  turn  to  her  thoughts.  The  note  was 
as  follows : — 

Mt  DSAm   MADAM.— 

The  arriyal  at  your  house  of  your  niece^ 
Min  Winter,  duriog  my  tedious  abseaoe,  give«  me 
an  opportunity  of  showmg  my  devotion  to  yourself 
by  giving  her  some  amusement  I  have  a  little 
aosurd  pique  to  gratify  against  that  young  hicfy, 
and  I  wish  to  give  you  both  a  pleasant  sfurpriso. 
Let  me  have  a  carte  (doncbe  to  give  what  pntate 
orders  I  please,  to  your  housekeeper,  for  to-morrow 
evening. 

And  believe  me  ever, 

Your  devoted  and  4oving 

MKHM>I1fH. 

P.  S.  The  tri6e  inclosed  is  a  table-4iamond,  a 
vwneiiy  you  said  you  had  not 


The  amiable  ease  o(  the  note,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  jewelled  ring  which  it  con- 
tained, excited  a  powerfal  emotion  of  pleasure 
in  the  bosom  of  the  widow,  and  immediately 
she  called  for  her  beautiful  miniature  writing 
desk,  itself  a  gift  from  the  same  tastefiu 
admirer,  and  before  retiring  to  her  couch, 
indited,  in  a  bold,  mascuUne  hand,  the  fol- 
lowing reply : — 

Hon  Chis  DEUAisrax,-— 

I  shall  drive  to-morrow  out  of  town,  and 
pass  the  day  with  the  Timpkinsea  Mj  house,  mean- 
while, is  at  your  service.  Make  any  arrangements 
you  please.  I  will  send  Out  a  few  invitations. 
Let  the  evening  be  literary  and  artistic.  Mis« 
Winter  is  sa  We  will  ^ave  musio  and  conversa- 
tion. Send  a  list  of  persons  whom  i/au  wish  to 
have  invited. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Pattt  Alios  DnnxT  WASHUforoir  Tibbs. 

P.  S.  The  diamond  is  veiy  fine.  Do  not  a^  me 
to  wear  it  It  is  a  vanity,  though  an  elegant  one* 
I  shall  send  for  Hum  and  Strum,  the  two  Gennan 
pianists,  and  for  Chokey  and  Spondee,  the  new 
poets,  so  much  talked  of.  What  odd  names 
these  artists  have !  W.  T. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    BOARDING-HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Kolltater,  the  lady  of  the  Snob 
House,  a  well-known  private  hotel,  or  public 
boarding-house  in  Broadway,  sat  at  dinner,  at 
the  head  of  her  long  table,  looking  down 
along  her  ranks  of  eaters,  with  a  calculating 
expression.  By  close  observation  and  long 
experience  in  her  business,  this  dispenser  dt 
"  all  the  comforts  and  privileges  of  a  private 
family"  had  acquired  a  knack  at  valuing- 
men  and  women  by  certain  external  signs. 
By  the  general  air  and  manner  of  a  stranger, 
she  could  foretell,  with  tolerable  accuracy^ 
not  only  how  much  he  would  eat,  but  how 
long  he  would  be  hkely  to  pay  for  what  he 
ate.  Her  fevorable  regards  were  distributed 
upon  those  who  ate  liuld  and  paid  pimctu* 
ally. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  a  quiet 
observer  might  have  detected  a  remarkable 
departure,  in  Mrs.  Kolltatei',  from  her  ustial ' 
course  of  favor ;  for  in  the  seedy  coat  and  c«^' 
lamitous  Countenance  o^  Mr.  Bob  Jenkins,*^ 
Jenkins  the  toper— Jelnkins  the  penny***' 
hner,— what  was  thereto  ctdl  out  ta  smfleToi^ 
the  face  of  ah  experiefneed  landlady  t  Seoh  ^ 
kins  MsM,  in  hdj  Btiiprbed  at  it  hii&dctf^it 
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even  exdted  In  his  bosom  a  vaguo  feeling 
of  alann.  Returning  the  unexpected  smile 
wiih  a  glim  recognition,  he  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  considered  in  his  dear 
hearty  as  Homer  would  say,  what  might  be 
the  cause;  and  whether  bitter  Fate  tiad 
anything  in  store  for  him,  more  dreadful 
than  what  he  had  already  suflfered. 

To  the  gentleman  at  his  elbow,  however, 
who  had  observed  the  landlady's  demonstra- 
tion, it  seemed  quite  proper,  and  a  th  ng  to 
be  expected.  This  was  no  less  a  character 
than  the  well  and  widely  known  Meredith 
Demiustre,  equally  noted  for  the  elegance  of 
his  hair  and  the  audacity  of  his  manners. 

Every  assembly  of  men,  be  it  an  assembly 
only  for  eating,  has  its  great  man,  or  sover- 
eign pro  tem,  Mr.  Meredith  Dam^tre,  al- 
ready somewhat  knoivn  to  the  reader,  was 
the  sovereign  pro  tem,  of  Mrs.  KoUtater's  din- 
ner table.  Now  this  autocrat  of  sirloins 
had  signified  to  the  landlady  that  it  would 
gratify, him  to  have  Jenkins  at  his  elbow,  at 
table ;  where,  accordingly,  said  Jenkins  was 
seated ;  and  very  rightly  and  naturally  our 
dinner  autocrat  attributed  the  above  de- 
scribed dispensatfon  to  a  reflection  of  his 
own  importance  from  the  person  of  Jenkins 
in  the  eyes  of  the  landlady. 

The  diners  had  retired  from  the  table,  ex- 
o«^f>tin^  Jenkins  and  his  fashionable  friend. 
Ordermg  sherry  for  his  own  glass,  and  brandy 
foe  his  compamon's,  Demaistre  threw  himself 
into  an  aUitude  of  intimate  conversation, 
leaning  over,  and  occasionally  striking  the 
table  with  his  right  hand. 

"  You  were  speakiig,"  said  his  compan- 
ion, pouring  out  a  liberal  draught  from  the 
dd(»nter,  "  of  that  afl&ur  at  the  Tipptofe." 

"  Ah!"  exclaimed  Demwstre,  in  his  usual 
low,  flute-like  to»e, — ^*'  a  more  elegant  affair 
than,  timt  But  the  devil  is  in  those  Tippto^ ; 
with  all  their  advantages  and  pride  to  boot ; 
ifith  the  best  manners,  ;  nd  a  capital  art  of 
entertittnment.  In  fioet  they  work  for  others. 
Observe  now — ^a  man  of  some  sense,  knovm 
ii^  wry  good  company^  and  supposed  tp  be 
riebf  beoi(Niie&  a&  oljeet  of  maternal  anxiety 
i^  the  boBoma  of  a  dozeti  or  twenty  highly 
respoetable  luniUes — dn  fect^  to.be  pl^o,  the 
idol  oCugdod  set  Very  good. .  Nowyov^ 
Jenkin9y.^iaf4«Bn,toi  know^  that  I,  the  lieh 
JhniMur  Demaistre,  (ba  I .  ba  1)  am  precise]^ 
the  &ndividtt^  ii^dicaled^  It  were  idle  to 
aUeiMlpt.mi^dAsfy  iritb  fkjnau  of  your  pen^^ 
tration ;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  i  will 


throw  in,  by  way  of  warning  : — ^My  riches, 
you  know,  are  purely  in  expectation.  I  am 
a  near  relative,  the  only  surviving  relative 
of  the  old  pill-vender  Bobus.  Very  good. 
I  am  rich,  as  we  say,  in  expectation.  That 
is  to  say,  I  intend  to  marry  a  great  deal  of 
real  and  personal  property,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  venerable  widow  Washington 
Tibbs.  As  for  uncle  Bobus,  he  will  never 
leave  me  a  penny.  The  old  fellow  intends 
endowing  a  hospital  by  way  of  indenmifica- 
tion  to  mankind,  for  having  slain  so  many 
with  his  wicked  nostrum.  The  idea  of  leav- 
ing me  a  fortune  never  occurred  to  him. 
But  I  grow  tedious." 

"  Not  at  all,"  gasped  Jenkins,  with  a  look 
of  infinite  curiosity,  and  decanting  a  second 
glass  of  brandy.  "  Not  at  all ;  go  on,  in  the 
d — Ps  name." 

"That,"  replied  the  other  quickly,  "is 
precisely  the  name  in  which  I  intend  to  go 
on.  Now  for  this  aflair  at  the  Tippto&. 
You  must  know  the  widow  Washington 
Wiggs  or  Tibbs  is  decidedly  taken  with  my 
person.  The  widow  does  not  dance,  but 
she  talks  wonderfrilly,  and  so  does  your 
humUe  servant.  By  talking  I  carried  the 
widow — took  her  by  storm.  It  was  at  this 
exquisite  supper-party  at  Tipptoff^^-^the 
most  elegant  thing !  There  was  a  room 
fresooed  for  the  occasion ;  the  most  perfect 
taste  in  the  outlay  I  Your  hujocble  servant 
planned  the  thing,  and  brought  Mrs.  Tipp- 
toff  into  it  The  widow  Washington  was 
made  to  think  that  the  whole  had  been  got 
up  to  please  her.  The  Squabbs  labored 
under  a  similar  delusion  in  regard  to  them- 
selves. Only  your  humble  servant  knew 
the  object  of  this  piece  of  folly,  which  cost 
Tipptoffandhis  wife  some  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, including  the  making  up  of  specie  into 
plate ;  there  was  the  vastest  profusion — costly 
wines,  pictures,  opera-«nging,  the  house 
thrown  open,  filled  with  every  luxury  and 
everything  to  please.  In  short,  a  most  ele- 
gant affair,  and  not  above  a  hundred  per- 
sons present !  The  most  select;  in  short,  not 
one  married  person  under  a  hundred  thou-*^ 
sand,  and  full  ten  over  half  n  million,  sup- 
posed, Sqnabb  thought  it  a  good  time, 
where  capital  was  so  well  represented,  to 
organize  a  bank ;  and  I  verily  believe  the 
dosen  ■  or  s6  of  red-faoed  plums  that  were 
present,  would  have  called  a  meeting  and 
fallen  to  business,  had  not  their  circle  been 
broken  in  upon  by  a  vigorous  assault  from 
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Mrs.  Washington  Wiggs — confound  it,  I 
mean  Tibbs,  who  led  off  Squabb  to  stare  at  a 
piece  of  ancient  china,  wMch  he  mistook  for 
a  petrified  monkey. 

"  I  have  said  that  both  the  Squabbs  and 
the  widow  ^cded  the  occasion  their  own. 
The  widow,  who  is  fet^  and  walks  heavily, 
withdrew  into  a  recess,  and  entertained  a 
eircle  of  her  admirers  with  a  lectnre  on 
phrenology  and  the  Greek  Slave.  Your 
humble  servant  was«called  upon  for  a  touch 
of  the  ses^etic,  and  taste  being  the  order 
of  the  day,  I  gave  the  widow  a  definition 
of  taste,  which  threw  her  into  a  perspira- 
tion of  delight  *  Taste,'  said  I,  *  my  dear 
madam,  is  a  thing' — ^ Wrong,  Demaistre,' 
said  she.  (She  admires  my  surnames-it  is 
important  to  have  a  good  nam^  and  when 
one  may  be  picked  out  of  any  directory,  i 
see  no  re^on  why  a  gentleman  seeking  his 
fortune  should  not  ch^>s6  the  best  My  old 
name,  you  know,  was  Sneak,  Judas  Sneak,*^ 
a  horrible  name ;  I  chained  it  It  wont  be^ 
fore  tae  like  a  bad  reputation,  and  I  liever 
prospered  while  I  had  it)  But  I  digress. 
'  Wrong,'  said  she,  *  Demaistre,  wrong !  T«te 
ia  a  sentiment,  not  a  thing.'  ^  IVue,  madam,' 
said  I,  bowing  under  the  coneetion ;  *•  taste 
is,  indeed,  more  a  person  than  a  thing.' 
*  Wrong  agmn,  Demaistre,'  said  she^  still 
harping  on  my  name ;  ^  taste  is  not  a  person, 
Oeimer.'  'Ah!  midam,' said  I, sighing, and 
giving  her  a  delicate  glano^  ^  taaite  ie  sorely 
a  person,  and  no  less  a  person  than  Mrs. 
Washington  Tibbs ;  she  is  taste  itself.' " 
"  Very  gross,"  remaiiced  Jenkins.  ' 

^  Whk£,  the  lady  br  the  oomplimeiit  t" 
^^That^"  responded  Jenkins,  ^depends  on 
bear  way  of  taking  it." 

*'She  took  it  as  acat  laps  milk ;  as  a  man 
of  no  crbdit  takes  a  good  endorsement  Ilie 
widow  k  a  lady  of  gr^ait  humility  and  th6 
most  aspiring  pride.  Her  teverefnoe  for  a 
great  or  learned  name  is  equalled  onty  by 
her  pei^onal  haughtiness  arid  ambitiod. 
Now,  she  looks  upon-  yt^  hiimble  senoalit 
as  not  oilly  a  miin  of  family^  rick  in  h^pe, 
and  an  aristocrat,  but'  as  a  person  of  unlii^- 
tted  aoquirements;  ahd  perfeet  disarimimi* 
iion.  '  In  dhort^  ihd  widow  'ts>  a  kirer  terd 
But  I  must  marry  soon,  or  some  vile  aieov- 
dent  wSll  mac  air       -         w  I 

Jenkins  finished  a  third  glass  of  brandy 
and  ^ater^  andbdesidtofy^&atDfeonie  raioh 
ntes  ensp^  ditrinsr  wtiieh  dmr  advtintUrer 
i  himself  with  shufllingoverit  beap  df 


invitations  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket- 
book.  As  he  read  the  names  half  soliloquiz- 
ing, his  companion  kept  up  a  running  com- 
mentary, for  Jenkins  was  a  man  who  liad 
seen  better  days,  and  had  hem  a  diner  out, 
knew  everybody's  business  and  reputation  in 
iMcity. 

"  Jacks  f  said  Demaistre,  half  question- 
ing the  name  from  a  card. 

**  Jades  ?  A  stock-broker,**  said  the  other, 
half  answering,  half  soliloquizing.  "  Jacob 
Jacks,  grandson  of  the  old  apple  woman  on 
St  P — 's.  A  drug  dealer,  very  rich  *  his 
failed  six  times,  here  and  elsewhere,  by  this 
l^ht ;  a  verjr  low  dog ;  his  large  family,  all 
girls,  inherit  the  scrofula  and  rheumatism, 
contracted  by  the  old  woman  from  cold 
victuals  and  damp  seats,  to  say  nothing^  of  la 
filthier  hiberitance  of  vulgarity  and  pride." 

"Oottle?"  (another  card.) 

"  Aye,  aye,  Dick  Cottie,  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  JauncKce  street,  fonherly ;  now 
De  Damm  Place — nothme  less,  ffis  house 
is  a  solid  mass  of  absurdity,  a  blunder  im- 
mortalized in  brick.  It  cost  him  a  hun- 
dred thousand,  they  say.  A  mere  selfish 
jug,  that  fellow;  his  ears  are  narrow  slite 
through  which  you  ittay  drop  in  brass  coin 
of  flattery  enough,  but  deuce  a  compliment 
will  you  ever  get  (mt  of  him,  tmtil  his  day 
envelo|)e  is  cn^ed,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
soul  found  dried  and  shrunk,  &ke  the  kernel 
of  a  bad  nut.  This  Dick  Cottle  invited  me 
to  dine  with  him  once,  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
when  all  was  done,  there  was  only  a  turkey 
without  sauce,  cold  potatoes  and  cheap  pon. 
A  mbemble  dog,  woith  half  a  mill^n,  and  a 
very  bad  judge  of  port    Avoid  him." 

"  Partridge  f "  (another  card) 

**  That's  fiat  Peter,  I  know  him  well.  Veiy 
good  ^ater,  but  fond  of  ^np ;  tll4  veriest 
cheat  in  creation.  Peter  is  one  of  thos6 
hc^py,  goo^humored  rascails  who  go  mt^- 
ing  thiDugh  the  world,  witli  the  best  intei- 
tions,  thofngh  frequently  unable  to  repay  a 
loan,  or  meet  an  obligation;  and  ret  b^ 
some  secret  arrangement  wHh  Providcticis. 
perpetoalfy  roiingin  lutury,^^-^ne,  womeii( 
korsefe,  diiHIei^-^while  honest  dogis,  lik^ttito, 
who  must  look  sheepish  wh^  thefy  cOetK 
pay;  live  unappreciated  By  H<^v^ii,  TU 
haivextf  «ew«onettie  of  the  tnorsll  sentim^ijit^ 
witU  the  p^rt;  bf '  Haml^t-^  meMt  'c^<- 
sciences-omitted."  ■      i'  <  *•  '     l'^- 

;  ^  Gu^insottl"  ^otfcer'4drd> .  : .  /  ' 
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ennan,  then  a  banker  ;  and  tlie  banks  from 
which  he  drew  his  profits  were,  first  and 
last,  8and  banks.  His  business  now  is,  to 
'own  a  few  houses,'  for  which,  he  affect- 
edly sajTs,  ^  he  gets  nothing  but  his  board 
and  lodging,  and  travelling  expenses.'  I 
never  set  eyes  on  the  fishy  face  of  that 
same  Gud^nson  (his  real  name  was  origin- 
ally Gudgins)  without  marvelling  at  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  which  confer 
poverty  and  scorn  upon  wits  and  men  of 
sense,  and  fortune  and  pride  upon  idiots^ 
Madam  G.,  a  dressed-up  fishmonger's  wife, 
is  Snobbery's  goddess — extremely  dressy, 
spends,  it  is  said,  a  thousand  a  year  in  adorn- 
ing her  fishy  person.  But  it  won't  do ;  all 
the  rose-water  in  Snobdom  won't  wash  off 
ihe  smell  of  mackerel*" 

"  Conae,  come,  Jenkins,"  said  Demaistro, 
coloring,  and  speaking  in  a  very  serious  tone, 
**  yo^  grow  severe.  The  institutions  of  this 
coxmtrv,  you  know,  favor  all  men  equally." 

"  I  aeny  it,  sir,"  responded  Jenkins,  bretith* 
ing  a  fierce  and  melancholy  sigh ; "  they  favor 
only  the  low-bom  and  the  dnll." 

"But  what,"  said  the  other,  "have  you 
and  I  to  say  against  that?" 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Demaistro ;  I  trace  my 
origin  to  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  New- 
Jersey, — a  man,  sir,  whose  genealogy  runs 
back  into  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror- 
My  ancestors  fought  against  the  Henrys  and 
Edwards,  in  the  wars  of  Wales  " 

"  And  mine,  for  aught  I  know,  fought 
agadnst  Leviathan  in  the  wars  of.  whales* 
^yhat  folly  is  this?  My  grandfiither,  the 
yaritable  Jedediah  Sneak,  of  Sneakville,  Con- 
necticut, sold  rum,  and  molasses,  and  notions, 
to  country  louts ;  but  for  all  that,  I  am  Mere- 
4iUi  Demaistre,  Esq.,  and  shall  marry  a  for- 
tune. My  dear  Jenkins,  there  is  a  fault  in 
your  orgimization :  you  lack  assurance.  As- 
surance is  betteir  than  pride.  It  is  an  easy, 
flexible  vir<«i«*—0hAm  say' — that  fits  itaelf  to 
/9v«ry  situation  and  oonditixHu  But  this  old* 
l8^hioned  lumber  p(  family  pride  >  that  yoU 
ca^ry  about  wHh  you,  i»  a  barren  property, 
Wid  l3^  a  doubtful  caeOrd,  that  requires  com 
sAant  vigilaacd,  and  i^  Mil]ject  lo  a  heavy 
p^  of  time  and  idlfeDy9«9.V 
.:  l"^l  ha!"  r^pliedtbeother^  with.afeneer, 
"i.peroeiv«,.that  togp^tber  with  bis  aristocratic 
0A  T^m^ .  our  fi^nd :  Judas ,  Speaky  Bsqv, 
adopted  a  high  moral  torife  1" 
"  No ;  uttdeRjSavo*/'  aaid  Hha  olbtB,  *f  you 
kO'  iQ6.     X  hay^  .a  staMs^  ititer^t  in 


your  wel&re,  and  meant  only  to  give  a  friend 
a  httle  kind  advice." 

"Very  well,  let  that  go,"  said  Jenkins, 
sullenly.  "  Now  for  the  Tippto£& ;  what  of 
them  ?" 

"  To  proceed,  then,  you  must  know  that 
this  ai&ir  at  Tipptofifs  was  got  up  alto^ 
getiher  at  my  suggestion.  The  T.'s,  yon 
know,  are  on  the  down-hill  side  of  fashion— « 
little  seedy,  bearing  the  usual  fruits  of  too  long 
a  continuance  in  foUy — friends  dropping  off, 
invitations  neglected,  <bc  &0.  Said  I,  ad^ 
dressii^  Mrs.  T.,  'My  dear  madam,  for  a 
lady  as  well  qualified  as  yourself  to  make 

a  figure,  nay,  to  lead  in  society   in 

short,  madam,  words  are  poor  to  express 
what  I  mean.'  I  paused*  *  Ah !  Demaistrei,'' 
said  she,  with  teare  in  her  eyes^  *  Tipptoff  » 
well  meaning,  but  too  timid,  and,  I  fear,  not 
au/ait.^  *  True,'  said  I  hesitatingly,  *  yoar 
husbanad  is  a  good  feUow,  very ;  but  you 
are  aware  one  shonldhave  cultivation,  should 
have  been  early  trained  ill  society.' " 

"Did  you  say  that?"  growled  Jenkins; 
"  you,  who  passed  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
your  life — ^" 

"Hush I  hi  me  go  on.  *One  should 
have  been  eariy  tramed,'  says  I.  '  Taste 
is  a  thing  given  more  by  society  and  cul- 
ture than  by  nature.  Your  husband  has 
fine  aristocratical  elements  of  character ;  nor 
can  the  man  whom  you  have  condescended 
to  marry  be  supposed — ►— *  'Out,  villain! 
yon  flatter,'  says  she,  with  a  prettily  affected 
indignation.  ^  Never,  madam,'  replied  I. 
*  A  fool  it  Btiay  be  Sometimes  necessary  to 
flattfcr ;  but  with  people  of  taste  and  discern- 
ment nothing  passes  but  rude  sincerity*'  '  Ah ! 
Demaistre,'  sighed  she,  lodcmg  soft  and  dit^ 
oonsolate,  'what  shall  we  do i  Advise  as.' 
*In  the  last  number  of  the  "Mirror  of 
Maimecs," '  replied  I,  *  you  noay  hav-e  seen 
an  essay,  on  inditfereht  performance  of  m&ne  V 
^  Yes ;  a  d^ksription  of  an  entertainment  at 
Lady  Bauble's,  in  London.  Oh  I  i^  wai 
daarmuig  I  Dear-Demai^e,  you  have  tastti, 
andiuoh  a  naive  stylei!  You  will  ni^  11a. 
Why,  do  you  kJfiow,<  I  no  Boon^  ucad  that 
dasdription  of  yaurs  but  it  came  into' my 
head  to  do  just  such  a  thing.  But  then  it 
wottld  be  «oi  expensive/ 

"  *  Expensive,  madam  !    That  is  the  Veiy 
gloty  6f .  it  .  I^t  is  in'  fashion  as  in  war :  the 
more  it  edsts,  Ihe  grt^Uen  the  honor.^   ^    - 
'    *♦  'If  1  coAiAd  Oid^' persuade  Tipptoff'**^ 
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"  *  Leave  that  to  me,'  s^d  I  cheerfully, 

"  *  Dear  Deraaistre !' 

"  *  Have  I  your  full  authority  for  it  ?' 

«*Ohr " 

Mr.  Meredith  Demaistre  here  made  a  pe 
culiar  gesture,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of 
his  mouth,  upon  observing  which  Jenkins 
smacked  his  lips  and  knocked  the  bottom  of 
his  glass  against  the  mahogany,  "But 
how,^  said  he,  "  could  you  drag  poor  Tipp- 
toff  into  such  an  extravagance  ?" 

"  There,"  replied  Demaistre,  lowering  his 
voice,  "  lies  the  secret  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion.    You  are  aware  of  poor  T.'s  habits.** 

"  Drinks  and  plays  deep  ?" 

"  Yes  :  plays  a  great  deal  with  the  Major, 
my  friend — ^you  Know  who.  Well,  the 
Major  is  under  heavy  obligations  to  me.  I 
have  him,  so  to  speak,  in  the  hollow  of  my 
hand.  He  has  been  regularly  robbing  Tipp- 
toff,  this  last  season,  of  some  five  thousand. 
A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted.  I 
directed  the  Major  to  lose  it  back  to  him  at 
liis  earliest  convenience,  as  we  say,  but  to 
keep  it  all  by  him,  and  run  in  debt  to  T.  for 
the  amount.  As  ordered,  so  did  the  Major ; 
and  about  a  week  after,  T.  informed  me, 
with  a  look  of  vast  satisfaction,  that  he 
had  won  five  thousand,  which,  considering 
that  he  had  been  a  loser  until  then,  he 
thought  no  less  than  providential  *  Provi- 
dential 1'  said  I.  '  Indeed  !  Are  you  aware, 
my  dear  T.,  that  the  P.'s  and  the  Q.'s  talk 
of  dropping  your  wife  ?* 

"  Hjs  countenance  felL  *  Don't  be  alarmed, 
my  good  sir,'  said  I ;  *  she  will  very  easily 
recover  her  position.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
give  poor  Mrs.  T.  a  little  more  pin  money. 
The  poor  lady,  you  know,  is  very  economi- 
cal, in  fact  much  more  careful  of  your  con- 
cerns than  of  her  own.  It  wa%  but  yester- 
day she  lamented  her  inability  to  do  any- 
thing handsome.  Those  Squabbs,  you 
know,  my  dear  Tipptoff,  those  Squabbs 
have  set  such  a  frightftil  fashion  of  expense.' 
In  short,  I  advised  the  poor  fool  to  advise 
Mrs.  T.  to  make  a  bold  stroke,  outehine  the 
entire  Squabb  concern,  and  strike  Mrs. 
Washingtoh  Tibbs  quite  dumb.  I  offered 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  manage  every- 
thing. Tipptoffi  poor  fool,  was  grateful  and 
said  he  would  sustain  Mrs.  T.,  if  it  cost  hun 
all  he  was  worth.  The  rest  you  know. 
Everything  came  off  just  as  it  had  been  ar- 


ranged. The  widow,  partly  knowing  my  plans, 
patronized  poor  Mrs.  T.  openly,  so  that  all 
saw  it,  not  excepting  the  party  patronized. 
Squabb  took  Tipptoff  aside  and  advised 
him,  as  a  friend,  not  to  go  on  at  that  rate, 
and  offered,  if  he  found  himself  in  any  sud- 
den difficulty,  to  accommodate  him  with  a 
few  thousand,  if  ho  would  give  good  secu- 
rity." 

"  And  Mjfs.  Squabbs  I"  said  Jenkins,  inter- 
rogatively, 

"Ah!  ha! — there  lies  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  The  Major,  who  you  know  is  a  con- 
summate exaggerator,  and  an  abandoned 
euloffizer,  whispered  Mrs.  S.  in  her  ear,  that 
it  all  meant  nothing  but  a  compliment  to 
her  daughter  Emeline  Ginevra, — a  thi?i,g 
which  you  may  have  seen  rolling  in  a  coach 
in  Broadway." 

"  Aye,— very  fet  I" 

"  As  fat,  sir,  as  a  firkin,  and  as  affected 
as  a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers.  Mrs.  Squabb, 
whose  shrewdness  never  gets  the  better  of 
her  vanity,  swallowed  this  leaden  bait,  and 
immediately  invited  the  plumpy  Major  to 
dine.  He  will  make  love  to  the  divine 
butter  firkin,  and  the  two  will  conclude  the 
child's  fable  of  happiness — *  die  in  a  pot  of 


"But  did  Mrs.  Squabb  betray  any- 
thing?" 

"  Everything.  She  waddled  up  to  poor 
Tipptoff  and  complimented  him  with  the 
mr  of  a  duchess;  she  let  everybody  into 
the  secret,  and  even  whispered  her  daughter, 
loud  enough  for  half  a  dozen  to  hear,  that 
on  sucli  an  occasion  it  was  her  duty  to  hold 
up  her  head,  and  be  pleasant.  But  the 
young  lady  needed  no  instigation  ;  her 
vanity  ran  even  with  her  mother's  informa- 
tion, and  the  two  came  in  neck  and  neck." 

"But  Mrs.  Tipptoff  surely  took  means 
to  contradict  this  stupid  nunon" 

"  She  would  have  done  so,  but  it  hap- 
pened that  her  husband  had  recently  ap- 
plied to  the  Major  for  some  of  the  money, 
and  found  it  not  immediately  to  be  come 
at ;  and  being  consequent^  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, he  had  resolved  to  borrow  from 
old  Squabb.  The  Tipptofe,  on  th>t  ao 
count,  suffered  the  impression  to  remain; 
and  poor  Mrs.  T.  could  only  bite  het  hpe  in  , 
silence*  She  told  it  aU  to  me  the  n^t  morn- 
ing in  a  fit  of  chagrin  and  weeping  " . 

'  :  .■■       .    '    ^    *      Digitized  by  VjOOQIC    ■ 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE   CAFfi. 

Dbmaistrb  and  his  companions  sat  talking 
OYor  the  table  until  dusk,  when  they  were 
disturbed  hy  the  setting  of  the  cups  for  tea. 
They  rose  and  took  their  accustomed  stroll 
along  the  quieter  side  of  Broadway.  The 
crowd  of  home-returning  clerks  and  arti- 
sans, that  shuffles  nightly  over  the  harsh 
pavement,  had  grown  thin  and  interrupted. 
The  thunder  of  the  empty  cart  and  load- 
ed omnibus,  the  cries  of  hawkers,  and  the 
pattering  and  scraping  of  ten  thousand  feet, 
made  it  impossible  to  converse ;  ahnost  to 
Uiink.  They  moved  on  quietly  and  leisurely, 
regarding  nothing ;  until  Demaistre  turned 
uiekly  to  the  right,  crossed  over,  beckoning 
enkins  to  follow  him — and  the  two  were  im- 
mediately buried  in  the  darkness  of  an  in- 
tersecting street. 

Again  it  is  light,  and  we  discover  our 
two  friends  seated  in  a  remote  comer  of  a 
large  and  brilliantly-lighted  apartment,  set 
throughout  with  small  marble  tables,  for  the 
convenience  of  pairs,  or  limited  parties,  of 
social  bachelors,  who  meet  here,  and  while 
away  Uie  tedious  hours  of  evening,  with 
coffee,  or  the  keener  pleasures  of  strong 
drink*  The  early  hour  had  brought  few 
visitors,  and  a  feeling  of  privacy  and  quiet 
stole  over  tlie  two,  as  they  sat 

A  heavy  chandelier,  hanging  from  the 
centre  of  tine  ceihng  above  a  broad  reading 
table,  sent  a  clear  and  soft  light  through  the 
room.  Leaning  ov3r  the  t^blo  and  aj^a- 
rently  lost  in  the  peri^  of  a  German  news- 
paper, you  might  have  seen  a  gray-haired 
gentleman,  in  whose  face  traces  of  care  and 
of  reflection  mingled  painfully  with  the  to- 
kens of  a  ni^t-vrom  and  dissipatied  Hfe. 

On  observing  this  person,  Demaistre  start- 
ed, and  then  with  as  little  noise  as  possible 
changiBd  his  position  so  as  to  throw  his  face 
in  shadow,  and  conceal  it  from  the  stranger. 

A  look  of  inquiry  passed  over  the  fece  of 
his  companion.  Demaistre  observed  it,  and 
presently,  after  having  ordered  coffee  and 
dgara,  he  began  to  speak  in  a  low  voice. 

"An  oki  enemy  of  mine,"  said  he,  "and 
one  of  the  few  men  in  this  world  whom  I 
wish  to  amd." 

"  I  begin  to  see,"  wplied  the  other  with 
a  sneer,  "  that  even  your  impudence  is  not 
equal  to  mine.  I  can  look  any  man  in  the 
fiue  and  defy  scrutiny.** 


"Because  you  have  nothing  to  hide  J* 

"Very  true,  thank  God !  but  who  is  it?'' 

"  Conrad,  a  German.  "We  were  acquaint- 
ed in  Paris." 

"  I  have  heard  the  name,  but  it  'is  common* 
A  rival,  perhaps." 

"Worse, — an  enemy." 

"  Is  not  a  rival  the  worst  enemy  I 

"  For  the  time,  the  worst  enemy  is  the 
man  you  vrin  from  at  play, — ^that  is  my  ex- 
perience." 

"  Wben  you  cheat." 

"  Call  it  by  hard  names  if  you  will,  but 
evBry  kind  of  game  is  a  delusion,  and  your 
success  depends  half  upon  chance,  and  half 
upon  your  own  secresy  and  knowledge  of 
your  enemy's  ignorance." 

"You  ruined  yonder  gentleman,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Yes.  He  informed  against  me  for  a 
common  swindler, — I  challenged  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  information  to  the 
police  that  he  was  a  German  radical. 
Louis  Philippe  had  a  gicat  dislike  of  radi- 
cals, and  our  friend  was  directed  to  leave 
Paris." 

"  What  was  your  travelling  name  at  that 
timer 

"  Cocksure, — I  was  English, — Charles 
Cocksure,  Esq.,  of  Cocksme.  Conrad  did 
not  suspect  me.  He  had  a  sister  at  Paris, 
a  very  pretty  creature,  and  the  heiress, 
of  a  sm^  property  in  Pennsylvania.  My 
intention  was  to  marry  the  girl,  and  go  with 
her  to  America ;  but  I  fell  mto  temptation, 
lost  all  my  money  to  a  female  communist, 
was  compelled  to  ruin  Conrad,  and  lost 
his  countenance  with  his  sister.  It  is  four 
years  since,  but  if  the  dog  sees  me,  he  will 
remind  me  of  the  challengt^." 

"  But  the  girl  ?"  inquired  Jenkins,  with  a 
sigh.    "  Did  she  love  you  ?" 

"  I  was  no  less  than  a  divinity  in  her  eyes, 
and  the  poor  thing  absolutely  died  of  dis- 
appointment, as  I  know.  She^^^as  Conrad's 
sole  relative,  and  he  made  a  pet  of  her.  His 
rage  was  temfic.  He  believed,  too,  that  I  had 
harmed  the  girl,  but  I  never  had  any  incli- 
nation that  way." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  said  Jenkins,  with  a 
sneer;  "you  are  a  great  philosopher,  and 
have  wonderful  se&command.  Enviable 
manP 

"Mr.  Jenkins,**  said  Demaistre,  bowing 
very  coolly, "  you  have  your  joke." 

"And  you  your  self-command,  ha  I  ha! 
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ha !  an  even  share.  I  am  content  with  my 
joke,  and  you  doubtless  with  the  other 
<}uality, — whot  do  you  call  it  ?  self-command, 
ha !  ha ! — ^a  great  philosopher.  Here's  to 
seHk^mmand,  the  king  of  all  the  virtues— 
the  very  Pope  of  the  merits :  May  he  never 
want  opportunities." 

Demaistre  bit  his  lip  and  turned  pale; 
but  like  the  hero  Narses,  defeat  cowed  not 
his  spirit,  and  contempt  rather  inspired  than 
abashed  him.  Dropping  the  subject  easily, 
he  took  up  a  very  jocular  and  confiding  tone, 
rattled  over  a  variety  of  pleasant  topics,  and 
pretending  to  have  an  appointment  at  eight, 
left  Jenkins  in  a  high  good-humor  with 
himself,  and  consequently  with  every  one 
«lse. 

The  German  soon  looked  up,  and  rooog- 
aiding  Jenkins,  who  had  not  till  then  seen 
that  the  enemy  of  Demaistre  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his  own,  the  two  joined 
company  and  entered  into  conversation, 
Insisting  their  wits  with  an  occasional  glass 
of  brandy-and-water. 

The  Gorman  had  before  him  a  copy  of  the 
London  Times — Jenkim,  a  Herald,  They 
exchanged.  The  two  papers,  of  the  same 
date,  had  each  an  article  on  the  military 
power  of  the  respective  countries. 

**  Your  countrymen,"  said  the  German, 
**  are  the  most  irftscible  and  insolent  in  the 
world,  and  the  strongest  for  war,  but  they 
do  not  feel  it.  The  English,  on  the  con- 
trary, feel  powerful,  and  are  essentially 
weak :  they  outface  you." 

"  We  shall  one  day  feel  and  understand 
our  power,"  replied  Jenkins,  **  and  England 
her  weakness,  and  she  will  then  perhaps  as- 
sume a  civiller  tone  toward  us.  But  how 
is  it  tliat  you  Pr uaBian*^,  who  are  a  military 
people,  trained,  every  man  of  you,  to  arms^ 
are  not  the  leading  power  in  Europe  ?" 

"  For  the  same  reason,  air,"  mplied  Con- 
rad, "  that  you  Americana  are  not  the  first  in 
4he  world.  I  call  you  Americans, — I  should 
have  said  Bepuhlicans;  for  though  you 
flf^  a  compactly  organized  power,  you  are 
not  a  nation,  in  the  ancient  sense.  Neither 
is  Prussia  a  nation ;  it/)  uAtionality  is  young 
^nd  weak ;  it  could  even  reconcile  itself  as 
mnxQ  of  your  fopls  do,  to  dismemberment 
md  subjugation.  The  masses  <>f  ihi^  peo- 
^  have  not  liberty  enough ;  they  h^vedis- 
<^ptl&e  and  ediumtlpn  instead," 

Jenkins  smiled  **  laberty  "  s^d  be,  '*  i»  nx) 
longer  a  passion  wUh  us.    Th6t  old  enthusi- 


asm has  worn  itself  out.    With  your  people 
it  has  not  yet  come." 

*'  Nor  perhaps  ever  will,"  replied  Conrad, 
sighing,  "though  I  would  give  my  life  to  be 
assured  of  it.  But  you  have  it  in  your  hearts 
as  warm  as  ever,  though  you  talk  less  about 
it ;  and  that  b  no  doubt  right  But  you  are 
looking  for  something  new  to  interest  you, 
and  must  have  change." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  our  form  of 
government  will  change  ?" 

"  No,  not  materially  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
your  early  history,  your  'spirit  of  '7ft,'  as 
you  call  it,  is  an  extinct  form  of  enthusiasm. 
Your  hot  adventurers,  who  know  little  of 
the  past,  cannot  feed  their  imaginations  on 
the  glory  of  their  fathers;  they  wish  to 
make  a  little  fresh  glory  for  themselves." 

"And  what  foUows?" 

"Look  at  history  and  it  will  tell  you. 
What  followed  hberty  in  Athens  I" 

"  Conquest  r 

"  What  in  Rome !" 

"  Conquest,  too." 

"What  is  it  that  has  made  England  a 
conquering  and  enterprising  power  f 

"  Do  you  moan  to  suggest,"  said  Jenkins, 
with  an  expression  of  surprise,  "  that  Gremt 
Britain  owes  her  vigor,  those  last  two  cen* 
turies,  to  an  infusion  of  the  democratic 
principle  ?" 

"Why  not?  The  more  of  democracy 
the  more  of  war,  and  the  more,  too,  of  pub* 
lie  authority  nnd  of  popular  activity.  The 
most  despotic  empires  are  the  most  pcaceAiL 
When  the  will  of  the  multitude  rules,  you 
have  perpetual  wars.  JMerchants  under  a 
strong  government  delight  in  war :  witness 
Greece,  Carthage,  Egypt,  England-  Au4 
you  too  must  come  to  it  War  opot^ 
the  way  for  commerce.  We  say  Caramerco 
is  king, — we  mean  to  say,  interest  is  king. 
The  Southerner  is  valiant  in  defend  of  hj^ 
property, — ^thc  Engli*hman  in  defen'^e  of  hi** 
commerce.  The  American  will  again  mak^ 
war,  as  ho  has  already  u3La4e  it,  for  his  fre^ 
dorm  of  industry,  the  liberty  to  work  ^and 
sell.  He  must  shut  oiit  the  foreigner  or  ha 
starves,,  and  if  he  cannot  otherwise  dp  \^ 
he  will  fight  for  it  » • 

"  Wlwn  the  Americfin  cptftpn  grower^ 
farmer,  and  cloth  maker  b^VP  in  a  .cofpf^j 
mon  interest,  and  foe}  that  togeMftcr^ihey 
can  stand  against  the  worjd^  ^hejf  ,w*H 
make  one  nation,  and  b^  if  at^ters  ^  tlM 
aeaa.    In  Prusai%,tfa|e  people  , do  not  Ismx^ 
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ifh^i  a  great  government  is  raade  for; 
they  are  children.  Neither  do  you  Amer- 
icans understand  the  matter  much  better. 
You  are  sfiH  too  speculative  and  metaphysi- 
cal; the  old  ideas  haunt  you  ;  you  do  not 
seem  to  know  that  your  government  is  an 
engine  of  progress.  The  English  aristocracy 
and  the  nulhonaires  have  the  secret  of  your 
ignorance,  and  they  regnlatc  your  affairs  for 
jou,  very  easily,  through  books,  agents,  en- 
voys, and  newspapers.  One  of  these  days 
you  win  be  your  own  masters,  and  then  you 
will  throw  the  old  pilot  into  the  sea,  and 
seize  the  ship,  and  the  world  will  be  youre  ; 
you   will  be  first  in    commerce,  fiirst    in 

"^  «? erything.  Then  you  will  have  fine  arts 
«nd  letters;  now  you  have  the  refuse  of 
England  repnnted,  for  your  cheap  and  vul- 
gar market.  Europeans  have  but  a  quali- 
fied respect  for  yt>u, — it  is  *  good  boy '  — 
'smart  boy,*  but  afraid  of  his  papa, — a  great 
*  hobby  de  hoy.'  Faugh !  In  fact  I  sometimes 
despise  America  in  my  heart,  and  admire 
England  for  her  skill  in  governing  such  a 
grait  dj  "booby  as  Bt-other  Jonathan,  were 
it  not  tiikt  I  despl««e  Prussia  more.  I  will 
tef!  you  a  thing  which  one  of  the  wisest 
of  your  statesmen  told  to  me,  a  few  days 
before  his  death, — a  man,  since  Franklin, 
of  utaequalled  prescience  and  prudence,  and  a 
true  Republican.  I  had  been  only  a  week 
in  America,  and  found  your  politicians  very 
much  heated  about  fhe  addition  of  a  bit  of 

^  tiMTitory,  which  tbey  called  Texas, — lately 
iettled  by  a  colony  of  your  Southern  cut- 
throats. I  Was  astonished  at  the  stir  it  made. 
The  old  man^  bade  ^le  listen  and  learn  more, 
and  my  a^itonishment  would  be  less.  '  We 
anf  at  the  turning  pomt,'  s^d  he ;  '  the  Re- 
public df  ^Y6  is  no  long^  in  existence ;  we 
are  ad  EnipiSre, — knd  n6w  we  shall  go  on 
oo*i<juering, — We  shall  have  a  powerful  army 
a»d   navy,— iwe  shall  be  attjbitlous,^-and 

Cfc^e,  imperial; — our  legislation  will  be 
Kifeforlh  changed ;— *it  is  a  new  order  of 
tlBA^.     Theoldgoesout^" 

Mr.  JienkiAs,  who,  thoiigh  yotmg,  had  iii- 
h*»rited  Ffederal  gray  halw;  listened  -^ith  an 
itan^ed  Att^ntron  t&  the  remarks  of  die  old 
Oerman,  but  did  not  attempt  to  Mneeal  an 
^«pW«iotf  df  inci^doRty,  Vhich  rather  Inita- 
tW  hi*  ^mpairidh.  "       •       ^ 

'  «*  Y-bttng  gjfentl^in,'^  cbtitamied  th^  oth^r, 
^Wy  j^^^  ir  fotrAdfed  btf  the  cbntinu* 
•Me  <if  yoto  Uniob*;  Jind'thift  d^nds  on 
/IML  ^'fiuu^ulifyind  w^ttit  of'oonfidetioe 


in  yourseh^  is  the  vice  of  your  people,  and 
it  may  be  your  ruin.  You  fancy  you  know 
too  much.  Do  not  pride  yourself  on  thaft 
You  yourself,  Mr.  Jenkins,  do  not  know  a 
knave  from  an  honest  man ;  at  least  if  I 
may  judge  by  your  company,**  said  Conrad, 
very  much  irritated. 

"  Do  you  mean  Demaistre  ?"  said  Jenkbs, 
really  offended. 

"  Ihe  same,"  said  the  old  radical.  "  I  know 
the  man  and  his  character ;  and  it  surprised 
me  much  to  see  a  gentleman,  and  an  honest 
man,  keepmg  such  company.  This  De- 
maistre, as  you  call  him,  is  an  adventurer  of 
the  worst  sort,  of  base  origin,  now  under  bn 
assumed  name,  a  true  agent  of  the  deviF, 
distributing  vanity  and  folly  among  silly 
women." 

Jenkins  could  not  refrain  from  laughing 
at  the  heat  of  the  stranger's  expression ;  but 
the  other  either  did  not  or  would  not  ob- 
serve it,  and  continued  his  s^ctures  upon 
our  handsome  hero,  interspersrag  atanely 
of  tedious  political  observations,  too  hot  and 
acrid  for  the  cultivated  tast^  of  an  American 
Democrat 

Jenkins,  concealing  his  knowledge  of  the 
man,  remarked,  that  he  thought  foppery  a 
harmless  folly,  and  beneath  criticism. 

The  German  ground  his  teeth  together 
as  if  troubled  with  an  inward  grief. 

"The  man,"  said  Jenkins,  "has,  perhaps, 
injured  you  in  some  way.'* 

**As  for  private  griefs,"  aaid  Conrad, 
"  I  have  no  spirits  to  waste  upon  them.  It 
is  society  that  has  injured  me,  and  Demais- 
tre is  'a  pet  of  society.  Society,  sir,  is 
rotten,  it  is  arfetocratized,  corrupted,  even 
in  America.'  This  harmless  fop,  as  ym 
seem  to  think  him,  with  his  cat-like  affec- 
tations, debases  and  ruins  yom-  women." 

"  I  hate  heard,"  said  Jenkins,  **  that  he' is 
quitfe  moml;  a  very  Joseph." 

*^A  mistake"  said  the  other, "  I  can  swear, 
for  thei^  are  men  who  will  corrupt  the  imft- 
ginationri  of  a  hundred  women,  wMle  yoti 
and  I,  poor  itogues,  Are  honestly  mimng 
one.  Vanity  is  the  great  seducer.  A 
oowardly  fop,  With  the  raahce  of  a  Itfp-dog, 
amd  the  um^  larfe  of  a  card-player  ai^ 
flttttierer,  let  loose  upon  a  society  of  wealthy 
parvenus,  like  yours,  >iill  grafft moral  dkn 
eases  np^n'  you  that  neither' ohmxjh  nor 
school  can  cure.  Such  mi  ott^  is'tfefesMceto- 
hAhied,  wiite^faotid  devil,  who  tialte  himself 
DekHidsti^,  brit  whose  taom  ought  td  be 
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Judas, — at  least  lie  is  my  ideal  of  that 
wpi-thjr.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  European 
servility,  and  his  appearance  here  is  an  evi- 
dence of  a  new  spirit  that  will  spoil  your 
silly  Republic." 

Jenkins  could  not  avoid  laughing  out- 
right at  the  extraordinary  excitement  of  the 
old  German,  about  so  insignificant  a  person 
as  he  took  our  hero  to  be ;  he  had  not  then 

heard  of  the  terrible   affair  of  C.  B , 

the  great  bribe  offered  to  the  member  from 
J — k — n,  by  the  Russian  Autocrat,  to  betray' 
the  whole  Continent  to  a  handful  of  bayo- 
nets.  F ^nce  was  certainly  mixed  up  in 

that  business.  Could  the  Widow  Tibbs, 
and  the  P.'s,  and  the  Q.'s,  and  the  S — ^'bbs, 
and  C — tt — ^ings  have  known  it,  doubtless 
they  would  have  had  their  coats  of  arms 
newly  furbished. 

The  talk  of  the  German  grew  wearisome  to 
Jenkins,  who,  of  all  topics,  hated  a  political 
one.  To  escape  its  continuance  he  drew  the 
old  gentleman  into  a  talk  upon  music,  which 
was  a  hobby  with  both.  They  soon  left 
the  Cafe,  and  Jenkins,  by  the  invitation  of 
his  friend,  went  with  him  to  his  lodgings, 
though  it  was  late. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  FOREIGN  ARTIST. 

At  Conrad's  they  found  a  stranger  wait- 
ing for  that  gentleman.  This  was  ihe 
veritable  Sir  Charles  Humdrum,  gentleman 
ardst,  from  his  studies  at  Dusseldorfl  At- 
tending upon  his  heels  stood  the  veritable 
Tom  Jotting,  the  "items  man"  of  the 
world-wide  "  Sunday  Morning  Maniac."  As 
a  living  representative  of  English  nobility, 
Sir  Charles  seemed  to  be  an  object  of  intense 
and  awfril  interest  to  Jotting,  which  he  made 
no  eflbrt  to  bide ;  and  between  the  knight 
and  his  admirer,  there  was  a  harmony  of 
natures  like  that  of  the  sexes,  or,  not  to  des- 
ecrate that  generous  telationship,  like  the 
affinity  between  a  big  schoolboy  and  his 
litUe  fag.  Sir  Charles  was  a  tall,  fresh-look- 
ing yduth,  rery  white  and  red,  itti^d  with  a  no- 
ticeably clean  ^kin.  It  "was  evident  he  washed 
with  regularity ;  and  Jottbg,  who«,  wit2i  a 
view  to  correct  information,  got  up  an  inti- 
maey  with  his  was^ierwomaii,  assured  me 
that  his  shirts,  (of  fine  linen,)  two  dosiil, 
were  changed  twice  a  day.  Jotting  is  happy 


at  these  things,  and  I  shall  make  bold  to 
insert  here  a  description  of  Sir  Charles, 
written  for  the  "  Maniac :" — 

"  His  eye  was  large  and  open,  with  wet* 
looking  lids,  like  a  young  heifer's ;  and  his 
nose  turned  up  at  the  tip,  thin  and  very 
white,  as  though  he  pulled  it  much  himself. 
Sir  Charles,  it  was  evident,  never  drank ;  his 
dietary  holds  him  to  a  milk  diet,  for,"  said 
Jotting,  rising  on  the  theme, "  he  had  no  more 
of  dyspepsia  about  him  than  a  pig.  His  teeth, 
white,  long,  and  even,  had  a  harmless  look, 
and  pushed  the  upper  lip  a  little  forward, 
as  though  nature  had  mixed  a  trace  of  the 
herbivorous,  or  horse  temperament,  (racer, 
of  com-se,)  in  his  blood. 

"  On  being  introduced  he  shook  hands 
with  his  glove  between  the  little  finger 
and  the  palm,  and  Smiled  sweetly  like  a  girl 
of  sixteen,  but  very  cool,  like  old  maids 
at  morning  visits  the  day  after  a  funeral. 
The  unconscious  superiority  of  his  nature 
enabled  Sir  Charles  to  govern  with  discre- 
tion a  pair  of  the  longest  and  straightest  legs 
I  ever  saw,  which  were,  in  fact,  perfecUy 
continuous  with  his  body  from  the  armpite 
to  the  ankles.  Their  absolute  length  could 
not  be  accurately  determined ;  one  could 
only  broach  conjecture  on  that  important 
point  from  the  gentlemanly  movement  of 
the  hips,  which  were  high  and  narrow.  But 
what  we  most  admired,"  continues  Jotting, 
"was  the  wonderful  ease  of  his  fingers, 
which  resembled  a  bunch  of  peeled  radishea, 
so  easy  were  they,  and  independent  of  each 
other ;  so  white  and  taper,  with  the  high 
blood  of  Normandy  imparting  a  fli^h  to  £e 
cutide.  He  gave  us  his  two  fingers  in  a 
*lord  and  master 'style,  and  seemed  ennuyee 
with  the  effort.  He  coughed  slightly,  and 
with  great  ease ;  yawned  ahuost  itppeixM^ 
tibly,  examined  my  boots  an  instant  with 
his  eye*glass,,  ^nd  turned  to  a  friend*  who 
stood  near,  as  if  to  say,  *  My  dear  fellaw^ 
who  the  juoe  have  you  here  I'  exactly  m 
English  lords  do  these  things  in  real  life." 

"  You  may  laugh  if  you  will,  sir,"  saad 
Jotting,  as  I  was  looking  over  the  4e- 
scription^  ia  a  wet  proof  of  the  Maninc, 
"but  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  there  are  points 
about  real  nobihty  beyond  the  cgmprehen- 
sioa  of  a  republican,  and  one.of  ttbeee.- 
is  the  voiee.  God  knows,  my  sister  has 
a  silvery, Yoicei^  but  .^r  Charles V  iftuitbe 
put«  tbittg.' «  Vok^  Mr.:  Rigm^roley  ».  a 
thing  that  indicates  blood.     A  man  must 
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have  it  from  his  grandmother;  1  do  not 
mean  to  saj  that  a  man  ought  absolutely  to 
have  his  grandmother's  tone,  but  he  must 
have  her  blood  in  him.  A  man,  sir,  must 
have  the  blood  of  his  grandmother  to  have 
a  good  voice.  A  large  degree  of  self-con- 
sciousness is  equally  necessary  to  the  speak- 
uag  of  a  good  article  of  English.  None  but 
a  full-blooded  lord  can  sound  the  vowels  and 
consonants  correctly,  or  give  that  sportive, 
half-lazy,  half-impudent  drawl,  which  is  so 
juced  superior.  In  fact,  to  speak  good 
English,,  one  must  have  lounged  in  an 
Oxford  cloister,  after  playing  trap  at  Eton 
wth  the  young  aristocracy.  Greek  acci- 
dence is  a  part  of  the  secret.  A  neat  use 
of  dang,  like  the  acid  in  punch,  never  de 
irqpj  an  articulation  and  cadence  like  the 
higher  octaves  of  a  boudoir  piano,  touched 
by  the  neat  finger  of  our  httle  Hofiman, 
(who,  now  I  think  of  it,  bade  me  give  you 


a  ticket,  here  it  is,) — shall  I  add  spicy  haut- 
boyish  inflexions  of  the  voice,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  my  gentleman's  polished  teeth- 
betrayers,  (I  mean  a  smile,)  and  jaw-depres- 
sors, (I  mean  dashes  of  aristocratic  dullness,) 
put  in  as  though  my  gentleman  ought  not  to 
know  anything  out  of  the  Court  Journal, 
and  cannot  recollect  his  younger  brothers' 
names,  were  he  damned  for  it ; — in  fine,  an 
easy  evenness  of  tone  and  carriage,  as  though 
my  lord  had  been  in  h — 1  and  seen  nothing 
there  particularly  striking. — Ah,  sir,  to  ac- 
quire all  this  is  an  art — is  high  art,  and  re- 
quires a  combination  of  blood  and  education 
which  only  Oxford  and  St.  James's,  and  a  life 
of  easy  spending,  caft  give  a  man ;  fore 
Heaven!  I  am  sure  to  know  a  gentleman 
now.  I  wish  only  to  hear  him  say,  Aw !  in  the 
dark ;  that  little  exclamation  betrays  it  all." 

[to  be  continued.] 
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NoNB  but  those  who  understand  a  system 
should  endeavor  to  remodel  it.  This  is  a 
trofem,  and  we  wish  the  truism  pardoned 
for  tlie  sake  of  its  charaoter  as  a  text 

Oar  oollege  system  is  known  to  be  objeo- 
tioaable.  Our  graduates  are  strangely 
dedeient  in  those  branches  which  the  College 
makes  its  especial  care,  and  are  proverbially 
ignorant  of  those  practical  sciences  which 
exeit  so  weighty  4m  influence  on  the  present 
world.  We  find  among  them  few  masters 
of  L^n  and  Greek,  fewer  still  who  are  at 
all  skilful  in  math^mattcB.  He  would  be 
thought  an  indifferent  French  teacher  whose 
popils,  after  having  been  thres  or  iout  years 
under  his  care,  were  unable  to  pronounce 
aad  translate  a  page  of  Molidre.  Yet  it  is 
ooimnan  knowled^  that  not  one  graduate 
in  three  can  read  and  translate  a  section  of 
TadtuB  without  blundering  in  his  quantities, 
if  not  in  his  rendering.  Bari  nanies  are 
they  who  can  solve  you  a  qiiadraticequation 


on  the  instant,  not  to  mention  the  more  ab- 
struse problems  of  the  triangle  and  the  cone. 
Without  stopping  to  enlarge  upon  what  no 
one  will  dispute,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
a  system  of  education  that  furnishes  such 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  results  should  be 
looked  into  and  reformed,  if  reformation  be 
possible;  and  that  the  scrutiny  should  be 
conducted,  and  the  plan  of  reformation  pro- 
posed, by  one  intimately  conversant  with 
the  broad  and  intricate  subject  of  University 
education. 

In  such  a  knatter  as  Collocate  Reform,  the 
first  steps  towards  alteration  and  improve- 
ment must  be  taken  by  more  competent 
parties  than  the  superficial  public,  or  the 
newspaper.  Declamation  against  the  coiv 
servatire  College  is  utterly  useless,  and 
is  often  of  positive  injury  in  strengtliening 
the  evils  which  it  strives  to  eradicate.  Open 
abuse  only  recoils  upon  itself.  Of  all  the 
attadks  that  have  been  made  on  om  collie 


•  Report  to  thd  Corporation  of  Brown  Univenrity,  on  the  Changes  in  the  SYStem  ©f  Oolk^iate 
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8]^teni  within  the  last  few  years,  there  have 
been  none  in  which  the  spirit  of  reckless 
change  and  undistingui&hing  rancor  against 
educational  conservatism  was  not  so  powerful 
as  to  baffle  its  ol^t,  and  insure  for  all  prop- 
ositions of  reform  an  indifferent  or  a  hostile 
reception.  Such  means  of  improvement 
have  had  their  d^y.  A  reformer  more  tem- 
perate, better  instructed,  and  more  thor- 
oughly clothed  with  authority,  has  appeared, 
whose  only  misfortune  is  that  his  predeces- 
sors have  been  so  unworthy  of  their  office 
and  th^  successor* 

Dr,  Wayland  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
duty  he  has  undertaken.  We  do  not  say 
this  unadvisedly,  nor  is  it  a  hasty  conclusion 
from  the  feasibility  of  the  plans  which  he 
advocates.  He  is  a  dose  and  logical  rea- 
soner  from  his  premises ;  and  if  we  are  sure 
of  the  truth  of  tne  latter,  no  one  can  persuade 
us  that  his  conclusionB  are  erroneous.  The 
unsoundness  of  the  Dr.^s  Political  Economy 
arises  only  from  the  incorrectness  of  his 
premises;  the  reasoning  is  as  clear  and 
deduct,  as  a  strict  regard  for  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage and  logic  can  make  it*  In  the  pres- 


*  Dr.  Wayland,  it  is  siiid,  is  a  disciple  of 
HJcOuBooh,  i  e.,  an  advocate  of  the  laiwir  /aire, 
or  anti-national  and  anU- American  doctrine  of  trade. 
He  appoints  one  term  (three  or  four  months)  only  to 
the  study  of  his  system  of  political  economy,  of  which 
our  urbane  contributor  remarks,  that  although  logi- 
cally constructed,  it  is  weak  in  the  premises  ;  as  if 
one  should  say,  a  very  good  runner,  but  crippled 
In  the  legs.  It  is  said  that  the  political  system  of 
the  learned  Doctor  has  been  made  a  text-book  at 
Tale  and  other  Colleges.  The  first  premise  of  the 
free-trade  system,  tlie  right  leg  of  the  cripple,  is 
that  nations  ought  not  to  attempt  more  than  one 
kind  of  industry  •,— Amerit  a  ought  for  example,  to 
confine  herself  to  com,  cotton  and  potato  culture, 
giving  England  a  monopoly  of  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  profitable  khids  of  industry.  Now  to 
cairy  out  this  **  premise"  (i.  e.,  the  en>ediency  of  a 
complete  division  of  labor  among  too  nations  of 
the   earth)  to  its  logical  consequences,  is  it  not 

1'ust  and  proper  that  the  peculiar  industry  of  the 
earned  professions  be  divided  and  appropriated 
in  the  same  manner  t  To  instance:  Let  England 
have  all  the  writers  and  scholars,  lawyers  and 
theologians.  Let  Germany  have  all  the  philoso- 
phers and  metaphysicians, — Italy  all  the  priests 
and  clergymen, — prance  all  the  repubhcan  writers, 
Ac,  Ac.  Why  not  bring  eveiythino^  ready  made 
across  the  water  f  Wliy  work  against  the  grain  ? 
Why  kick  agaiftst  the  pricks?  What  need  of 
learning  at  all  J  Why  study  a  course  of  political 
economy  which  teaches  us  tliat  there  is  no  need 
of  political  "economy," — that  wattte  and  not 
*'  economy  *  is  the  true  rood  to  national  wealth  f 
College^  in  America,  are  mere  forced  growths, 


ent  instance,  however,  we  are  oertain  m  to 
premisea.  What  college  educat^n  is  and 
what  it  does,  we  know.  A  mere  reference 
to  catalogues  informs  us  at  once  of  the 
number  of  our  Colleges ;  of  their  text-books 
and  of  the  changes  made  in  them  from  time 
to  time ;  of  the  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance, and  of  their  general  and  specific 
phms.  On  one  point  oi2y  ajne  we  left  in  the 
dark,  nor  on  this  point  does  Dr.  Wayland 
profess  his  ability  to  inform  us,  namely,  the 
amount  of  funds  already  expended  by  these 
institutions  in  their  endeavors  to  establish 
themselves  on  secure  foundations.  We  only 
know  that  one  College  alone,  from  the  mmy 
that  solicit  our  patronage,  audits  and  pub- 
lishes an  annual  Treasurer's  Rejwrt,  and  that 
the  expense  of  each  student's  education  to 
the  public  amounts  in  dollars  to  four  plaoes 
of  figures. 

Our  Colleges,  deficient  as  their  graduates 
are  in  the  knowledge  whose  badge  thev  wear, 
were  modelled  after  the  EngTish  Univer- 
sities, exemplars  not  inglorious  or  unworthy 
of  imitation.  In  what  triflmg  deviatjona 
their  founders  saw  fit  to  make,  they  consulted 
correct  judgment  and  popular  need.  The 
course  of  study  remained  substantially  the 
same.  The  number  of  years  was  fixed  by 
standaid  precedent  The  education  which 
these  infant  and  struggling  Colleges  of  New- 
England  gave  their  pupils,  although  ha  lean 
general  and  diffusive  than  that  which  they 
now  offer,  was  thorough  and  practical.  In 
their  main  object,  the  ad>'ancement  of  tlie 
ministry,  they  were  successful  even  beyond 
hope.  The  early  thedogians  of  New-Eng- 
land  afford  a  splendid  and  lasting  proof  of 
the  efficiency  of  that  system  by  which  their 
growing  minds  were  nurtured.  Institutions 
to  which  Edwards,  and  Dwigkt,  and  Emmons 
were  wont  to  look  with  filial  and  affectionaAe 
reverence,  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  mode  of  instruction  by  which  these 
giants  of  theobgioal  literature  were  trained ; 
they  have  better  reason  to  ponder  carefully 
the  fact  that  their  alumni  are  waxing  leebli^r 


like  manufactures,  and  consequently  they  do  not 
flouri»*h.  In  fact,  political  economists  of  the  fk*eo- 
trade  school  in  Amerioa  ought  to  ensogein  potato 
plsnting.    What  manner  of  men  are  tliese  w^o 

f)reach  one  doctrine  and  practise  another  I  The 
earned  Doctor's  logical  legs,  i.  e.,  his  premiseR, 
are  indeed  not  only  lame,  but  absolutely  \roodeif, — 
the  ti'ue  living  meniberB  havinff  been  cat  off  by 
tho  statistical  quaak  «alviere  of  £ncflaiid.dBDj . ' 
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witli  eiuJi  sucoefisive  lnstruin,  and  are  driven 
to  take  up  other  weapons  than  those  fur- 
okhed  them  by  Alma  Mater,  if  they  would 
oombat  succeasfuUy  with  a  stalwart  world 
around  them. 

Tiroes  changed.  Progress,  so  long  the 
pQisuer  of  a  definite  and  easily  discerned 
ptttlty  suddenly  branched  out  in  manifold 
ionsa,  and  tended  in  manifold  direc- 
tkma.  Science  quadrupled  its  resources. 
Natore,  interrogated  by  a  myriad  of  eager 
qocetioners,  dpoke  so  clearly  atjd  divinely 
that  her  de\otees  increased  with  every  word. 
Mm,  poor  Colleges !  you  are  full  of  work  in 
eiineating  in  your  simple  Latin,  Greek,  and 
pore  Bombers !  What  means  will  you  em- 
pk^  to  satisfy  the  clamor  rising  in  your 
fe/y  halls  for  initiation  into  the  profitable 
mysteries  of  practkal  science,  and  the  new 
ind  captivating  philosophies  which,  from 
their  European  criidle,  are  starting  up  with 
more  than  Herculean  vigor? 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Colleges,  con- 
servative though  they  were,  to  preserve  their 
course  of  study  intact  Had  they  attempted 
it,  their  diminished  classes  would  quickly 
h»^e  warned  them  of  their  error.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  practicable  to  increase 
the  number  of  jrears  necessary  to  the  acqui- 
sHkm  oC  a  diploma.  Had  they  altered  their 
iystenkf  appointing  to  each  student  such  a 
course  as  he  might  choose,  t)ie  difficulty 
would  have  been  obviated,  and  new  branches 
taught  without  serious  detriment  to  the  old. 
But  the  ancient  and  wonted  fysiem,  it  was 
thought,  could  not  be  dropped.  And  so  as 
branch  after  branch  of  study  was  introduced, 
and  the  tree  of  knowledge  became  expanded 
by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  its  boughs, 
eaeh  branch  and  bougl)  was  clipped  shorter 
and  shorter.  Dropping  the  figure,  as  the 
number  of  studies  increased,  each  was  taught 
k«s  perfectly. 

**  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted 
that  our  Colleges  were  designed  exclusively 
for  professional  men ;  that  they  must  teach 
all  that  profesMonal  men  might  wish  to 
know ;  and  that  all  this  must  be  taught  in 
four  years.  The  time  of  study  was  not  ex- 
tended, but  science  after  science  was  added 
to  the  ooune  as  fiist  as  the  pressure  from 
without  seemed  to  require  it.  The  extent 
to  which  this  sptom  has  Ixen  carried  among 
us  may  be  J>ecn  by  observing  the  annum 
eatalogUQ  of  any  of  our  Colleges.  In  the 
oldedt  and  most  celebrated  College  of  New^ 


England,  the  course  of  study  pursued  by 
the  undeigraduate  embraces  the  following 
branches  of  learning,  to  wit :  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  comprehending  Geometry  and 
Algebra,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 
and  Analytical  Geometry,  Ancient  and 
Modem  History,  Natural  History,  Chemistry, 
Rhetoric,  French,  Psychology,  Ethics,  Phy- 
sics, Logic,  Botany,  Political  Economy,  the 
Evidences  of  Rehgion,  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Mineralc^,  Geology,  and 
German  or  Spanish  or  an  equivalent,  toge- 
ther with  essays  to  be  wiitten  in  several  of 
these  departments,  and  instruction  in  Elocu- 
tion. 

"  There  are,  in  the  whole  four  years,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  weeks  of  study.  Suppose 
that  the  student  pursues  twenty  of  these 
branches  of  learning,  this  will  allow  eight 
weeks  to  each.  Seven  eighths  of  the  first 
year,  and  one  half  of  the  second,  are  devoted 
to  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics.  If  we 
subtract  this  amount,  fifty-five  weeks,  from 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  it  leaves  one  hundred 
and  five  weeks  to  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
mainder. This  will  give  us  six  weeks  and  a 
fraction  to  each  of  the  other  studies.  But 
this  is  not  all.  In  order  to  introduce  so 
many  sciences  into  the  period  of  four  years, 
the  student  is  frequently  obliged  to  carry  on 
five  or  six  at  the  same  time ;  some  occupy- 
ing him  three  times,  others  twice,  and  others , 
once  in  a  week.  In  this  manner  all  con- 
tinuity of  thought  is  interrupted,  and  literary 
enthusiasm  rendered  almost  impossible. 
Such  has  been,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  course  pursued  by  all  our  Colleges.  The 
greater  the  number  of  studies  prescribed  in 
the  curriculum,  the  more  generous  is  believed 
to  be  the  education  imparted.  When  a 
College  is  not  able  to  exhibit  so  extensive  a 
course  of  instruction,  it  is  considered  as  a 
misfortune  which  nothing  can  palliate  but  its 
pecuniary  inability  to  relieve  it. 

"  And  what  is  the  result  ?  Can  the  work 
that  is  marked  out  in  the  course  of  studies 
in  any  of  our  Colleges  bo  performed  in  four 
years  ?  Is  there  any  proportion  bet%roen  the 
labor  to  be  done,  and  the  time  in  which  it 
is  to  be  accomj»li.sLcd  ?  We  have  stated 
the  time  that  is  given  on  an  average  to  each 
of  some  twent)'  sciences,  in  the  ibremost 
College  of  Kew-England.  Can  any  one 
believe  that  such  knowledge  of  eituer  of 
them  can  be  acquired  in  this  time,  as  shall 
advance  the  progn^s  <rf^^e^T^^3^ipline 
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the  mind  of  the  student?  The  course  of 
study,  as  we  have  remarked,  in  the  English 
Universities,  is  extremely  limited;  Uie 
students  enter  the  University  from  the  best 
of  grammar  schools,  and  yet  those  who  are 
candidates  for  honors  are  obliged  to  study 
industriously,  and  frequently  intensely.  If 
this  is,  therefore,  a  fair  measure  of  what  a 
student  can  do,  what  must  be  the  result,  if 
three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  labor  be  im- 
posed upon  him  f '   (Report^  pp.  14, 16, 16.) 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  public,  and  to 
furnish  an  education  to  each  student  that 
should  enable  him  to  speak  with  confidence 
upon  the  various  scientific  and  philosophical 
topics  of  the  day,  this  broad  and  superficial 
course  was  introduced,  although  so  gradual- 
ly that  no  alarm  was  felt  at  the  lengthening 
list  of  studies  and  text-books  in  the  Col- 
lege Catalogues.  Parents  viewed  with  de- 
light the  vast  field  of  knowledge  into  which 
their  sons  were  to  be  inducted,  and  if  at  any 
time  misgi^nuigs  arose  as  to  the  thorough- 
ness with  whicn  this  knowledge  was  to  be 
acquired,  they  were  quickly  checked  by  the 
simple  recollection  of  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience of  the  teachers  who  regulated  the 
course.  Young  men,  it  is  true,  doubted  their 
own  capability  to  master  all  that  their  won- 
dering eyes  saw  in  the  oft-referred-to  and 
portentous  scheme,  but  once  entered  within 
college  walls  they  ceased  from  wonder  and 
anxiety.  Difficulties  vanished-  Science 
made  easy  met  them  at  every  step  with  al- 
luring smiles ;  Philosophies  became  divested 
of  their  rigore  ;  Languages  suddenly  dis- 
owned their  mysterious  requirements ;  and 
gently  gliding  over  a  smooth  road,  easy  to 
the  feet  and  Uned  with  helping  vehicles,  the 
neophytes  in  due  time  grasped  the  honored 
laurel  at  their  journey's  end.  And  with 
most,  the  object  of  a  four  years'  journey  had 
been  accomplished.  Henceforth  who  dared 
question  their  acquirements,  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  philosophies  of  the  moderns, 
their  ferailiarity  with  the  stately  classics? 
The  diploma — was  it  not  an  universal  pass- 
port ?  Were  they  not  received  with  favor 
everywhere  as  a  peculiar  and  distinguished 
class  ?  Truly  all  this  was  a  satisfying  re- 
ward for  so  short  and  so  easy  a  probation. 

The  public  demand  being  now  satisfied, 
and  a  guarantee  given  by  the  actions  of  the 
past  that  all  future  requirements  would  be 
promptly  and  fully  answered,  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  expect  continued  and 


growing  prosperity  to  the  Colleges.  The 
importance  of  education  was  fully  recog- 
nized, graduateB  were  honored,  tuition  was 
cheap ;  what  could  prevent  the  increase  of 
classes  in  individual  colleges,  and  the  in- 
crease of  colleges  themselves?  Surely  if 
the  commodity  offered  was  good,  and  with- 
in universal  reach,  it  would  find  buyers. 
And  for  a  time  the  commodity  was  taken 
up.  Colleges  did  increase.  Classes  in- 
creased- Nor  did  the  latter  begin  to  dimin- 
ish until  the  truth  forced  itself  upon  the 
community  that  the  kind  of  education  which 
had  been  introduced  as  the  necessity  of  the 
age,  was  an  impossibility,  a  contradiction  of 
itself  which  professed  to  do  everything  and 
did  nothing  well, — which  neither  made  phi- 
losophers, nor  scientific  men,  nor  linguists, — 
which  by  its  multifariousness  and  breadth 
distracted  the  mind,  and  robbed  it  of  that 
discipline  which  is  the  prime  desideratum 
in  study;  and  that  the  time  and  money  spent 
in  acquiring  it  might  be  ipore  profitably 
employed  in  other  ways. 

As  the  number  of  students  diminished, 
effort  was  made  to  arrest  the  decrease  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  tuition.  This  could 
not  be  a  local  measure,  for  if  one  college 
was  enabled  to  afford  equally  good  educa- 
tion with  others  at  a  much  less  cost^  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  soon  be  crowded  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  appeals  were  made  to  public  benevo- 
lence in  behalf  of  one  institution,  the  public 
was  universally  besi^ed  with  similar  de- 
mands. Denominations  rallied  around  their 
own  seminaries.  Competition  continued. 
Funds  were  provided  by  which  young  men, 
who,  to  use  a  current  expression,  were  able 
to  bring  "  satisfactory  evidence  of  poverty,** 
were  educated  gratuitously.  Colleges  have 
ceased  to  support  themselves.  "If  it  be 
desired  to  render  a  college  prosperous,  we 
do  not  so  much  ask  in  wh^  way  we  can 
afford  the  best  education,  or  confer  the  great- 
est benefit  on  the  community,  but  how  we 
can  raise  funds,  by  which  our  tuition  may 
be  most  effectually  reduced  in  price,  or  given 
away  altogether." 

That  the  demands  made  by  American 
Colleges  havQ  been  liberally  met,  those  ac- 
qusunted  with  the  subject  will  readily  allow, 
although  the  magnitude  of  the  funds  con- 
tributed cannot  be  easily  ascertained.  But 
something  like  an  estimate  may  be  formed 
from  the  Keport  of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard 
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OollGge,  touching  the  mitn  appropriated  to 
the  education  of  undergraduates.  The  fund 
employed  for  this  purpose  amounts  to  $46*7,- 
162  17.  The  interest  of  this  sum,  with  the 
tuition  fees,  supports  the  institution.  This  in- 
terest is  $28,029  72,  which  is  the  expense  of 
education  to  the  CJollege,  besides  what  is  re- 
ceived for  tuition.  Di\iding  this  sum  by  the 
average  number  of  graduates  for  the  last  ten 
years,  fifty-seven,  the  portion  received  by 
each  graduate  is  $491  01.  The  money  ex- 
pended in  buildings,  land,  apparatus,  <fec., 
probably  equals  tlmt  at  interest.  Whence 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  every 
graduate  of  this  institution,  in  addition  to 
all  that  he  pays  for  his  own  education,  costs 
the  public  about  $1 000.  This  sum  is  some- 
what above  that  in  most  other  colleges,  still 
it  pointe  us  clearly  to  the  fact  that  every 
alumnus  of  every  endowed  institution  is  a 
pensioner  upon  the  public,  and  that  the 
expense  to  which  both  he  and  the  public  are 
subjected  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  de- 
fective education  he  teceives.  The  results 
arrived  at  do  not  pay  for  the  processes.  To 
substantiate  this  let  us  look  at  three  state- 
ments, two  of  which  Dr.  Wayland  cstab- 
fishes  by  the  most  irrefragable  proof;  the 
other  is  only  capable  of  a  moral  demomtra- 
tion. 

Firstly,  to  prove  that  the  number  of  edu- 
cated men  in  the  community  has  not  been 
increased  by  the  reduction  of  tuition  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  course  of  study,  a 
table  of  the  annual  average  of  students  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  in  twelve  New- 
England  Colleges  is  submitted  to  us^  com- 
piled from  sources  abundantly  reliable.  We 
find  that 

"  From  1830  to  1834,  the  average  number  was. , . .  1560 
Prom  1835  to  1830,  «  *»  «  u  ....leos 
From  1840  to  1W4,  *«  **  «  u  ,...2063 
From  1&44  to  »49,  "  «  u  «  ....2000 
In  tbe  year  1850,  the  number  vu. 1884 

"In  the  year  1849,  the  number  was  only 
seven  greater  than  in  1835  ;  and  in  1850 
only  fifty-one  greater  than  in  1836."  (Re- 
port, p.  30.) 

In  \-iew  of  this  we  cannot  dissent  from 
tlic  inference  that  "from  these  facts  it  would 
certainly  appear  that  the  number  of  those 
who  are  seeking  a  collegiate  education  is 
actually  ^o^-iug  les**,  and  this  moreover  at 
a  time  ^vhen  the  subject  of  Mutateon  has 
attractca  the  attentidn  of  our'whof^  c^pmrnii- 
Wty  to  a  A^p^  alt<igeftier  unpreeedented  ih 
our  history." 

"VOT^  "UTT-        "Wn     TT 


Torching  the  second  statement,  w^  do 
not  propose  to  argue  upon  the  question 
whether  the  standard  of  professional  ability 
has  been  raised  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
Upon  this  point  widely  different  opinions 
are  entertained.  We  can  only  represent 
the  general  belief  that  there  are  less  induoe- 
ments  to  enter  the  professions  than  formerly, 
that  they  are  not  necessarily  more  ennobling 
than  the  higher  brandies  of  oommerce^  and 
that  the  number  of  powerful  and  eminent 
professional  men  is  not  noticeably  on  the 
increase. 

The  third  statement  is  as  true,  as  it  is  in- 
dicative of  a  mortifying  fact  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  collegiate  education  has 
been  made  mainly  to  increase  the  number 
of  preachers,  by  affordhig  candidates  for  the 
sacred  office  the  utmost  facilities.  This 
end  attained,  and  the  means  are  proved 
correct.  Facts  show  us  that  the  means  have 
resulted  in  ejects  directly  contrary  to  thoB« 
intended. 

"We  take  the  Seminaries  of  Bangor, 
Andover,  Cambridge,  Newton,  New-Haven, 
and  East  Windsor,  and  find  that  the  aver- 
age, for  periods  of  five  years,  of  their  aggre- 
gate number  of  students,  is  as  follows  :— 

From  1630  to  1884,  the  8T«rage  is 865 

"      1835tol«39,    "         ^         346 

»»      1840  to  1844,    "  "  350 

"      1845tol849,    '♦  **         fiOO 

"  The  whole  number  for  the  last  year  is  261. 
This  is  less  by  ten  than  that  for  the  year 
1833.  From  1830  to  1840  the  number  of 
students  increased  from  253  to  373,  and 
from  1840  to  1850  it  has  decreased  fVom 
373  to  261 ;  that  is,  it  is  only  eight  more 
now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago."  (Report, 
p.  33.) 

From  the  facts  before  us  is  it  unreasona- 
ble to  conclude  that  the  education  furnished 
at  our  Colleges,  and  the  riianner  in  which 
it  is  given,  are  unacceptable  to  the  people, 
and  are  deficient  in  those  results  which 
alone  make  instruction  useful  ?  Is  it  a  fhct 
unworthy  of  notice  that  many  of  our  alumni, 
who  were  certainly  not  idle  in  College,  are 
obliged  to  go  through  with  a  thorough  re- 
vision of  classic  elements  upon  entering  pro- 
fessional schools,  when  every  one  who  bears 
a  diploma  should  be  intimately  conversant 
with  the  principlcf^  and  structtire  of  Greek 
and  Latin?  ,  Must  there  not  be  ii  fhult 
somerwhere  if  the  mental  discipline  of  the 
^rt)fessed  student  compart  unfavorably  with 
that  of  the  lawyer's  clerk,  who  has  worked 
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his  way  into  the  office  from  the  plough  or 
the  workshop ;  or  with  that  of  the  young 
merchant  whose  evenings  only  have  been 
spared  by  the  relentless  demands  of  trade  \ 
Not  that  this  is  necessarily  or  alwaysthe 
case,  but  that  its  frequent  occurrence  leads 
us  to  suspect  that  other  causes  than  natural 
indolence  in  the  student  tend  to  bring  it 
about  Against  the  influence  of  a  constant- 
ly shifting  and  superficial  course  of  study ; 
of  barren  formulas  whose  results  are  never 
reached  ;  of  outlined  philosophies,  whose 
beauty  lies  only  in  completeness,  and  whose 
completion  is  never  intended  ;  of  multifa- 
rious branches  forced  in  promiscuous  heaps 
upon  the  distracted  mind,  the  ardent  re- 
solves and  ambitious  desires  of  few  can 
hold  out  In  attempting  to  gain  insight 
into  all  proposed  for  its  examination,  the 
reasoning  power  succumbs,  and  sinks  into  a 
deceitful  and  lethargic  ease.  The  memory 
is  overburdened,  and  shakes  off  its  duties 
altogether.  The  mind,  losing  its  wonted 
and  healthy  action,  gradually  becomes  sat- 
isfied to  take  everything  for  granted,  and  to 
escape  from  the  \»^  of  analyzing,  through 
the  easy  road  of  passive  behef.  A  few  vig- 
orous intellects  conquer  the  difficulties  of 
their  position,  and  gain  strength  by  disann- 
ing  a  power  that  has  already  left  them  the 
sole  survivors  of  a  melancholy  contest. 

The  plan  which  Dr.  Wayland  proposes  as 
a  remedy  for  these  evils  is  one  which  in  its 
substantial  features,  though  with  slight  mod- 
ifications, has  been  gaining  much  favor  as 
theory,  and  has  achieved  desirable  success 
in  practice.  It  is  that  the  present  system 
of  adjusting  collegiate  study  to  a  specific 
tei-m  of  years  be  abandoned ;  that  the  time 
allotted  to  each  course  of  instruction  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  course,  and  not  on  its 
supposed  adaptations  to  the  wants  of  any 
particidar  profession  ;  that  the  various 
courses  be  so  arranged,  that  so  far  as  it  is 
practicable  each  student  may  study  what  he 
chooses,  all  he  chooses,  and  nothing  but 
what  he  chooses ;  that  no  student  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  unless 
he  has  honorably  sustained  his  examination 
in  such  studies  as  may  be  ordained  by  the 
corporation,  but  that  no  student  be  under 
any  obligation  to  proceed  to  a  d^ree  imless 
he  chooses ;  and  that  each  student  be  enti- 
tled to  a  certificate  of  such  proficieinoy  as 
he  may  have  made  in  every  course  that  he 
ha^pmsttod. 


We  subjoin  the   courses  of   instruction 
which  Dr.  Wayland  thinks  feasible : — 

1.  A  course  of  iustruction  In  Latin,  occupying  two  years 
*.  **  **         In  Greek,  occupying  two  yean. 

3.  ^  ^^         in  three  Moderu  Languages. 

4.  **  "  in  Pure  Mathematlcistwo  years. 

5.  *«  M         in  Mechanics,  Optics,  and  As- 

trouomy,  either  with  or  with- 
out Mathematical  demonstra- 
tions, one  and  a  half  years. 

6.  "  "In  Chemistry,  Pb>'sioIogy,  and 

Geology,  one  and  a  half  years. 

7.  **  "in  the  English  Language  and 

Rhetoric,  one  year. 

8.  •"  ^         in  Moral  and  InieUectual  Phi- 

9.  « 

10.  " 
n.  « 
Ifi.  ♦* 
13.  " 


14. 
15. 


losophy,  one  year. 

in  Political  Economy,  one  term. 

in  History,  one  terra. 

in  the  Science  of  Teaching. 

on  the  Principlesof  AgricuHore. 

on  the  Application  of  Chemis- 
try to  the  Arts. 

on  the  Application  of  Sdenee 
to  the  Arts. 

in  the  Science  of  Law. 


This  system,  it  will  be  seen,  while  it  in- 
cludes all  the  branches  at  present  taught  in 
our  Colleges,  and  leaves  ample  room  for  the 
introduction  of  as  many  more  as  may  seem 
desirable,  permits  each  student  to  select  such 
studies  as  suit  his  own  views  or  those  of  his 
parents,  and  gives  him  sufficient  time  to  ac- 
quire a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  branch 
he  undertakes.  It  oflfers  no  obstacles  to 
those  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  enter 
professions,  but  rather  favors  their  progress 
in  theu'  definite  studies  by  releasing  them 
from  those  branches  which  they  would  find 
of  little  practical  use,  and  for  which  they 
have  but  little  inclination.  It  favors  such 
as  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  spend  four 
years  in  a  difiusive'  and  preparatory  college 
course,  by  permitting  them  through  dose 
study  of  a  few  distinct  branches  to  qualify 
themselves  for  a  profession.  It  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  more 
liberal  course  of  education  to  remain  in  col- 
lege five  or  si.x  years,  instead  of  the  present 
number.  It  oft'ers  great  adv^tages  to  the 
many  young  men  who  wish  to  share  the 
general  privileges  of  a  collegiate  education 
without  a  long  and  laborious  study  of  the 
classics,  and  who  intend  to  enter  the  more 
active  depaitments  of  Hfe.  At  present  this 
class  are  compelled  to  depend  on  private, 
and  therefore  expensive  study,  or  public 
lectures.  Professional  students,  then,  would 
not  be  diminished ;  the  average  number  of 
years  spent  in  college  would  remain  neariy 
the  same  as  at  present ;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents of  all  kinds  would  be  largely  increased, 
and  the  blessings  of  education  proportiona* 
blj  extended.    The  student  who  used  rea- 
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sonable  diligence  would  gain  knowledge 
systematically  and  with  enthusiasm.  lu 
ever}'^  step  of  his  duty  he  would  be  attended 
by  interest,  and  the  alliance  of  interest  and 
duty  ift  proverbially  efficient.  In  whatever 
branches  he  might  undertake  he  would  be 
stimulated  by  an  ambition  to  master,  and 
excel  in,  his  own  choice.  There  could  no 
longer  exist  complaints  against  an  arbitrary 
and  unseasonable  imposition  of  studies,  since 
every  one  would  be  free  to  follow  his  own 
inclinations.  Our  Colleges  would  escape  the 
charge  of  exclusiveness  which  is  now  urged 
against  them  with  too  much  truth.  That 
they  were  primarily  designed  for  professional 
men  is  no  more  true,  than  that  in  confin- 
ing their  blessings  to  that  class  of  men,  they 
are  erring  grievously  against  a  liberal  and 
Christian  policy.  They  make  appeals  to 
all  classes  of  men ;  it  is  but  right  that  they 
should  extend  their  privileges  to  all  classes, 
without  subjecting  such  as  would  participate 
to  an  unnecessary  and  distasteful  prescrip- 
tion of  study.  Let  their  diplomas,  if  in 
them  there  exists  a  magic  and  sacred  charm, 
be  given  only  to  those  who  satisfy  certain 
conditions ;  but  let  their  advantages,  which 
generous  communities  have  contributed  to 
establish,  be  as  generously  afforded  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  make  a  slight  sacrifice  to 
obtain  them.  The  fear  that  our  Colleges 
will  become  too  cheap  is  unworthy  and 
unenlightened.  The  fear  that  their  present 
advantages  will  become  less  and  less  worthy 
the  price  demanded  for  them  is  not  so  irra- 
tional. 

Setting  aside,  however,  justice  and  expe- 
diency, is  it  not  necessary  that  a  change  that 
shall  bring  about  the  advantages  above 
hinted  at,  be  introduced  ? 

**To  us,  it  seems  that  but  httle  option  is 
left  to  the  Colleges  in  this  matter.  Any 
one  who  will  observe  the  progress  which, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  made 
by  the  productive  classes  of  society,  in  pow- 
er, weahh,  and  influence,  must  be  convinced 
that  a  system  of  education,  practically  re- 
stricted to  a  claims  vastly  smaller,  and  rapidly 
decreasing  in  influence,  cannot  possibly  con- 
tinue. Within  a  few  years  the  manufactur- 
ing interest  has  wrung  the  Com  Laws  from 
the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain.  Let  any 
one  recall  the  relative  position  of  the  pro- 
fmsions,  and  of  the  mercan^  and  manu- 
fifecturing  interests,  in  any  of  our  dtwes, 
twenty  years  ^ce.  and  compare  it  with  their 


relative  position  now,  and  he  cannot  but  be 
con\inced  that  a  great  and  a  progressive 
change  has  taken  j)lace.  Men  who  do  not 
design  to  educate  their  sons  for  the  profes- 
sions, ai-e  capable  of  determining  upon  the 
kind  of  insti'uction  which  they  need.  K  the 
Colleges  will  not  furnish  it,  they  are  able  to 
provide  it  for  themselves ;  and  they  will  pro- 
vide it.  In  New-York  and  Massachusetts 
incipient  measures  have  been  taken  for  es- 
tablishing Agricultural  Colleges.  The  bill 
before  the  Legislature  of  NewOf ork  provides 
for  instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught  in 
our  Colleges,  with  tlie  exception  of  lan- 
guages. It  is  to  be,  in  fact,  an  institution 
for  giving  all  the  education  which  we  now 
give,  agricultural  science  being  substituted 
tor  Latin  and  Greek.  What  is  proposed 
to  be  done  for  the  formers  must  soon  be 
done  either  for  or  by  the  manufecturers  and 
merchants.  In  this  manner,  each  produc- 
tive department  will  have  its  own  school, 
in  which  its  own  particular  branch  of  knowl- 
edge will  be  taught,  besides  the  other  ordi- 
nary studies  of  a  uberal  education.  A  large 
portion  of  the  instruction  communicated 
will  thus  be  the  same  for  all.  Mathematics, 
Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Rhetoric, 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  Po- 
litical Economy  will  be  taught  in  them  all. 
The  Colleges  teach  precisely  the  same  scien- 
ces, with  the  addition  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
in  the  place  of  the  knowledge  designed  in 
these  separate  schools  for  a  particular  pro- 
fession. 

"  If  the  prestige  of  Colleges  should  thus 
be  destroyed,  and  it  be  found  that  as  good 
an  education  as  they  furnish  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  of  those  other  schools,  the 
number  of  their  students  will  be  sensibly 
diminished.  If  by  this  dissemination  of 
science  among  all  the  other  classes  of  socie- 
ty, the  tendency  towards  the  professions 
should  be  still  farther  arrested,  the  Colleges 
will  be  deseited  by  yet  larger  numbers. 
They  may  become  very  good  foundations 
for  the  support  of  instructors,  but  very  few 
\rill  be  found  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
instructions."     (Report,  pp.  59,  60.) 

The  economy  with  which  large  establish- 
ments may  be  managed,  the  ease  with 
which  a  skilful  teacher  may  instruct  a  large 
number,  and  the  existing  arrangements  al- 
ready in  our  Colleges,  speak  powerfnlly 
against  the  establishment  of  these  rai-io^is 
new  schools  in  which  the  same  sciences  are 
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to  be  taught  The  Colleges  possess  Kbra- 
ries,  and  apparatus,  and  buildings.  By  a 
modification  of  their  present  system  these 
might  be  made  far  more  productive  and 
useful  than  they  now  are ;  and  the  numbers 
who  are  waiting  to  enter  schools  where  their 
wants  will  be  cared  for,  or  are  turning  away 
in  despair  of  the  education  they  need,  would 
immediately  gather  about  the  College,  aug- 
menting its  ftinds,  and  indefinitely  extend- 
ing its  influence.  The  dusty  volumes  that 
now  sleep  an  unbroken  and  useless  slumber 
on  the  dark  hbrary  shelves  would  be  wa- 
kened into  a  benign  hfe ;  the  apparatus  now 
used  once  or  twice  in  a  year  would  be  kept 
in  more  constant  employment ;  and  in  place 
of  a  recitation  room  barely  able  to  hold 
twenty  students,  there  would  be  ampler  halls 
more  generously  filled.  Teachers  rewarded 
by  interested  scholars  would  instruct  with 
zeal  and  ardor,  and  push  their  own  private 
researches  with  that  enthusiasm  which  is 
only  created  by  a  sense  of  appreciated  labor. 
Each  College  would  become  a  body  of  many 
members,  and  each  member  contribute  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  whole  fi^me. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
advocate  a  return  to  the  primitive  studies 
of  the  college  course,  who  would  lop  oflf 
the  beautiful  and  productive  sciences  of  the 
present  day,  the  subtle  philosophies  of  meta- 
pysical  criticism,  the  Economies  of  PoUtics 
and  Wealth  ;  and  would  confine  us  to  Ho- 
mer, Tacitus,  and  Euclid.  Those  who  ad- 
vise this  course  will  not  be  strongly  opposed, 
for  no  opposition  is  necessary.  In  o\xi  pres- 
ent state  of  enlightenment,  amid  the  univer- 
sal call  for  generous  education,  a  return  to 
such  a  course  would  empty  our  Colleges  at 
once. 

The  change  that  is  demanded  must  come 
in  the  manner  we  have  been  laboring  to 
explain,  or  in  some  similar  way.  That  it 
must  come,  and  that  too  in  the  fives  of  men 
now  living,  we  are  fully  persuaded.  Mean- 
while the  age  will  labor  to  satisfy  its  wants, 
and  if  it  can  provide  institutions  better  fitted 
than  the  conservative  College  to  meet  its  de- 
mands, it  will  have  no  hesitation  in  rearing 
them.  The  Colleges  cannot  altogether  die. 
They  are,  perhaps,  needed  in  their  present 
state  for  a  peculiar  class,  and  their  duration 
will  be. coeval  with  the  existence  of  Cierg)-, 
Lawyers  and  Physicians.  But  these  Ibrra  but 
a  small  part  of  the  community,  and  so  long 

the  College  restricts  its  especial  privileges 


to  them^  it  must  maintain  but  a  feeble  vital- 
ity, do  but  partial  good,  and  often  call  for  aid 
on  the  people  whom  it  slights.  A  far-seeing 
and  enlightened  policy  dictates  speedy  re- 
formation, a  reformation  which  the  public 
can  only  induce  by  opinion,  but  whose 
omission  they  can  punish  by  indiflference  to 
all  calls  for  assistance. 

In  education  as  in  all  things  else  we  shall 
never  reach  perfection.  In  whatever  system 
we  adopt,  we  shall  find  that  our  theoretic 
wheels  creak,  and  often  clog ;  that  results 
upon  which  we  had  calculated  flail  to  appear ; 
and  that  processes  that  we  fancied  clear  and 
simple  often  lose  us  in  doubt  and  bewilderi- 
ment  Among  those  whom  we  would  in- 
struct are  the  negligent  and  vicious,  whose 
example  paralyzes  industry,  whom  no  en- 
treaties can  persuade,  and  no  penalties  re- 
fonn.  A  lesser  part  sacrifice  health  and 
general  knowledge  to  an  intense  appKcation 
to  favorite  studies.  The  majority,  of  average 
da^ires  and  capabihties,  need  constant  urging 
to  their  complete  duty.  Here  the  distinc- 
tion between  an  efficient  and  an  inefficient 
course  of  study  becomes  apparent,  and  the 
proper  system  clearly  understood.  Let  what 
is  to  be  done  be  suited  to  the  power  of  the 
individual  to  do.  Ally  inclination  with 
duty,  and  let  the  desire  to  do  well  be  para- 
mount to  the  desire  to  do  much. 

In  an  elective  course  of  study  the  teacher 
is  necessarily  more  confident  of  attaining 
these  desirable  results  than  in  a  course  where 
he  is  obhged  to  talk  to  many  unwilling  eais. 
In  teaching,  as  in  oratory,  success  and  en- 
thusiasm depend  largely  upon  the  attention 
paid  by  those  to  whom  we  speak,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  given.  Pupils  must  be 
interested  or  they  cannot  be  taught.  The 
instruction  they  receive  must  be  given  them 
by  a  zealous  and  enthusiastic  teacher,  or  it 
vvUl  go  no  farther  than  their  ears  or  lips. 
Our  present  College  system  is  not  calculated 
to  arouse  this  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  student  or  teacher.  And  it  is  not  asking 
too  much  to  demand  that  it  be  remodelled, 
and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  wants  of  the  age.  The  capadty 
of  the  individual  mind  remains  the  same, 
while  the  field  of  intellectual  action  is  widen- 
ing every  day.  A  man  now  cannot  know 
all  sciences,  any  more  than  a  workman  can 
drive  all  trades.  Let  us  divide  and  appor- 
tion labor,  and  do  perfectly  what  we  do  at 
all.  c.  B. 
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SAGE,   POET,  AND    HERO. 


The  People  of  America  have  shown  their 
spirit  and  liberality,  in  vulgar  matters  of  trade 
and  polity,  by  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
advice  and  example  of  their  superiors  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  it  continues 
to  be  regretted  among  their  friends,  that  in 
the  elegancies  and  refinements,  especiaUy  of 
letters,  they  continue  bUnd  to  the  advantages 
of  some  institutions.  With  nothing  to  re- 
vere but  a  set  of  traditionary  parchments, 
and  nothing  to  admire  but  the  empty  noises 
of  a  few  orators,  and  the  shrewd  somersets 
of  certain  cunning  editors, — who  demonstrate 
by  a  laborious  adroitness  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  man  is  nearer  the  stomach  than 
Qie  head, — the  advent  of  a  foreign  wonder 
gives  opportunity  among  them  for  the  burst- 
ing forth  of  a  torrent  of  long-pent  enthu- 
siasm. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  famous  chronicler  of 
the  Two  Horsemen,  as  well  as  on  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  Woolly  Horse,  the  more 
thoughtful  portion  of  the  community  were 
put  m  mind  of  the  existence  in  the  popular 
soul  of  an  achmg,  distended  faculty  of  wonder 
and  worship,  which  seizes  upon  the  most 
ridiculous  and  imbicile  novelties  to  gratify 
itself. 

The  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  arrivals 
above  mentioned,  having  by  this  time  almost 
subsided,  and  the  real  nature  of  the  two  lusus 
natures  very  generally  known,*  there  is 
leisure  to  think  uf)on  the  popular  tendency 
itselfi  of  which  they  were  the  vents,  and  to 
devise,  if  possible,  some  permanent  institu- 
tion of  cure. 

A  monarchy,  with  its  valuable  append- 
ages, cannot  be  looked  for  among  a  people 
80  poor  and  rude  as  we ;  though  it  must  be 
coi^essed,  a  leaning  that  way  may  be  ob- 


*  The  horse  and  the  chronicler  <m  a  careful  ex- 
amination were  proved  to  be  in  all  respects  like 
others  of  their  species,  and  very  plain  hacks  at  that, 
the  single  peeuliari^  of  ihe  voool  and  the  tvoo 
horumen  entitling  them  to  rank  among  euriositiea. 


served  among  the  select  few,  whose  untiring 
eflforts  to  introduce  the  manners  and  morals 
of  a  court  among  people  of  leisure,  deserve 
high  commendation. 

In  the  painful  absence  of  that  grand  and 
natural  outlet,  the  people  fall  victims  to  an 
occasional  ecstacy  of  an  hysterical  kind, 
bursting  out  upon  everything  novel  or  pre- 
sumptuous, or  that  has  the  least  taint  of 
mystery  about  it.  The  malady  is  not  indeed 
without  its  doctors,  who  have  their  phar- 
macopoeia to  allay  rising  irritations,  and 
avert  the  catastrophe  of  a  true  mania.  One 
of  these  worthy  practirioners,  whose  successes 
entitle  him  to  our  confidence  and  our  fees, 
has  even  established  a  grand  infirmary  in 
this  city,  which  is  annually  visited  by  my- 
riads. Among  the  methods  of  cure  sug- 
gested by  his  powerful  genius,  and  the 
collection  of  dried  simples  in  his  Museum, 
there  is  perhaps  no  possible  variety  of  the 
disease  that  cannot  find  its  palliative  at  least, 
and  perhaps  its  cure. 

In  view  of  the  eminent  services  rendered 
by  that  Person,  we  would  here  suggest  that 
a  grand  school  of  design  be  established  by 
Government,  and  named  after  him,  in  which, 
by  competent  masters,  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  tlie  various  curative  processes  in- 
vented by  him.  The  cures  are  made  princi- 
pally through  the  eye,  by  presenting  cei*tain 
forms  and  appearances  to  the  afihcted  person. 
The  objects  used,  or  made,  for  this  purpose 
are  medicated  with  a  substance  found  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  that  was  held  by  the 
Woman  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  ujiset  by 
Martin  the  monk.  It  is  said  to  be  a  peculiar 
stib^tance,  or  first  principle,  without  its  peer 
in  chemstry,  and  the  person  alluded  to  is 
supposed  to  be  its  redlscoverer  in  America. 

At  this  school  instruction  should  be  given 
in  the  various  preparations  of  the  Substance ; 
the  secret  of  preparing  it  in  esse  to  be  re- 
tained by  Government  for  the  common  good. 
As,  out  of  sugar,  figures  of  every  kind  ai-e 
fabricated  for  the  solace  of  chiklren  and 
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idlers,  so  out  of  this  mysterious  Substance, 
spiced,  tempered,  sweetened,  and  painted  to 
all  tastes  and  fancies,  the  pupil  may  be 
taught  to  mould  an  infinite  variety  of  things. 
We  trust  our  readers  will  not  think  it  too 
gross  a  trespass  on  their  confidence,  if  we 
aver,  that  no  product  of  human  wisdom  or 
ingenuity  is  so  rare,  so  exquisite,  or  so  com- 
plicated, as  to  escape  imitation  in  this  art. 
An  epic  poem,  a  pill,  a  statue,  an  Act  of 
Congress,  a  patriot,  a  mermaid,  and  a  pil- 
grim speech  for  a  British  Minister,  can  be 
moulded  with  equal  fecility  out  of  this  plastic 
Substance. 

Philosophers  in  dark  ages  talked  of  their 
elixirs,  their  universal  solvents,  their  alche- 
mical stones,  their  magna  arcana,  and  what 
not  else ;  but  never,  in  all  our  readings,  have 
we  found  a  single  proof  of  the  existence  of 
those.  All,  however,  are  comprehended 
under  the  one  new  Substance,  since  out  of 
that,  there  is  nothing  so  strange  or  incredible 
it  cannot  be  devised. 

Of  the  value  of  this  invention  to  any 
government  it  is  not  our  cue  to  speak  at  pre- 
sent ;  in  fact,  the  crude  material,  adulterated 
with  \'arious  inert  matters,  has  been  in  a 
kind  of  blind  use  by  poUticians,  time  out  of 
mind.  Our  Inventor  lays  claim  only  to  the 
discovery  of  the  pure  thing.* 

That  the  fabrication  of  forms  and  appear- 
ances, out  of  the  thing  which  we  are  describ- 
ing, must  be  classed  among  fine  or  liberal 
arts,  might  be  proven  by  many  instances. 
Not  to  mention  the  vast  quantities  of  books, 
pictures  and  ornamental-work,  composed  now- 
a-days  entirely,  or  with  a  large  admixture  of 
it,  need  we  name  the  many  distinguished 
orators,  politicians,  philosophers,  editors, 
lawyers,  doctors,  musicians,  and  managers  of 
theatres  who  rely  upon  it  ?  Indeed,  liber- 
ality of  mind  is  generally  thought  necessary 
to  a  full  understanding  of  its  nature  and 
properties.  'Tis  needless,  therefore,  to  waste 
argument  upon  that  topic. 

Its  original  remains  as  yet  an  utter  secret 
^vith  the  discoverer.  In  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain proofe  we  have  heard  various  conjec- 
tures upon  its  nature.   Botanical  investigatore 


^  To  the  carious  reader  it  will  be  gratifying  to 
learn  that  a  aeries  of  eoientific  papers  on  some  of 
the  more  recondite  applications  of  the  Sub«tance, 
is  beipg  edited  under  the  jocular  title  of  Latt'-r- 
Day  PSamphlets,  by  one  Thomas  Carlylc,  a  Sootch- 
raao  in  England. 


contend  that  the  pure  Svhstantia  Bami  is 
the  essential  principle  or  alcaloid  of  the 
Humulus  or  Hop ;  averring  that  it  was  first 
discovered  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  of  Eng- 
lish ale.  This  opinion  they  weakly  support 
from  the  parasitic  habits  of  the  hop,  and 
from  the  quantity  of  it  grown  in  England, 
which  they  also  declare  is  the  native  country 
and  true  habitat  of  the  Principle  itself. 

Another  learned  savan  prefers  the  British 
ivy,  which,  he  says,  by  its  external  traits 
betrays  the  presence  of  the  substance ;  it  is 
^^  creeping,  dirty,  and  dangling^  Others 
name  a  kind  of  stink-weed,  well  known  for 
its  anti-hysterioal  properties,  and  for  its  con- 
stant habitat  in  streets,  by-ways,  and  pubhc 
squares,  and  wherever  the  earth  is  trodden 
bare  by  hoofe  of  swine. 

Some  of  our  mineralogists,  on  the  other 
hand,  pretend  they  find  it  in  the  verd  an- 
tique, but  are  certainly  misled  by  the  name 
of  that  stone,  ancient  greenness  being  but  a 
loose  translation  of  the  name,  and  signifying 
none  of  its  essential  properties.  Others  j^ain 
prefer  the  cobalt,  on  Rosicrusian  grounds, 
Kobold  being  the  demon  of  the  mine,  who 
obstructs  useful  labor,  and  robs  industry  of 
its  reward.  By  some,  with  a  deep  show  of 
science,  the  mysterious  properties  of  gold  are 
attributed  to  the  substantia  Bami.  These 
speculators  ridicule  the  old  opinion  that  gold 
is  a  simple  element,  saying,  that  as  it  is  of  all 
things  attracted  by  the  Substance  in  question, 
that  attraction  must  be  explained  by  the 
presence  of  the  same  as  one  of  its  constituent 
parts.  They  reason  clearly  from  their  prin- 
ciple ofsimilia  similibu^-^^m  the  vernacular, 
"  Birds  of  a  feather,"  &c.  Their  skill  in  the 
practical  uses,  leads  us  to  place  confidence  in 
their  chemical  derivation  of  the  new  element. 
As  usual,  the  physiologists  cannot  be  silent 
when  their  brother  savans  are  talking,  and 
aflfect  to  derive  the  new  principle  from  a 
certain  part  of  the  brain  of  man,  but  from 
what  convolution  they  dispute. 

Unscientific  people  insist  that  it  is  all  in 
their  eyes  ;  but  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  need 
not  occupy  us  ;  nor,  if  organs  are  in  question, 
have  the  ears  an  inferior  claim.  Indeed, 
very  ancient  authors  have  obscurely  hinted 
a  virtue  in  long  ears ;  impressible  animali  of 
quick  hearing  have  long  ears :  it  is  possible 
that  in  friture  editions  of  the  Pharmaoopceia, 
the  auricular  appendages  of  long-eared  ani- 
maifl  may  be  recommended  in  decooti<yti 
before  sitting  down  to  the  London  Times^ 
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Impressed  by  the  great  importAncc  of  his 
discovery,  we  have  pondered  much  and  long 
by  what  public  t^timonials  our  Inventor 
may  he  be&t  honored,  and  his  name  and 
fame  transmitted  to  posterity.  Titles  and 
armorial  bearings  cannot  be  granted  by  our 
Government;  a  difficulty  easily  gotten  over 
by  a  suitable  application  to  the  English, 
who  have  a  constitutional  power  in  such 
maitters  unlimited.  Let  the  value  of  the 
discovery,  as  tested  by  himself  in  various 
diplomatic  emergencies,  be  represented  to 
her  Britannic  Majesty  by  that  obsequious 
and  obliging  person,  the  British  Minister, 
and  a  patent  of  nobility  solicited  for  the 
inventor.  A  coat  of  arms  he  may  adopt 
(or  himself;  and  we  would  humbly  sug^ 
gest,  instead  of  the  unmeaning  griffon  which 
adorns  the  coach-doors  and  tea-spoons  of 
our  republican  gentry,  a  Humbug  rampant 
en  a  field  vert. 

As  a  more  solid  testimonial,  we  propose 
that  an  c^ce  be  established,  hitherto  un- 
known in  this  country,  that  of  Poet  Laureate, 
and  that  the  distinguished  Person  so  often 
alluded  to,  be  made  Patron  of  the  office,  with 
a  suitable  salary,  to  select  a  candidate— the 
merit  of  best  celebrating  the  grand  discovery 
in  verse  to  be  the  test  of  fitness ;  for  no  man 
win  doubt  that  the  poet  who  can  best  cele- 
brate a  virtue  or  a  merit  in  general,  will  be 
as  well  fitted  to  do  the  same  for  its  partic- 
ular. 

As  we  now  enjoy  the  happiness  of  living 
in  an  age  that  for  the  encouragement  of  na- 
tive genius  excels  all  that  have  gone  before 
it^— *an  age  when  virtue  is  by  no  means  sup- 
posed to  be  its  own  reward, — we  cannot  but 
wish  to  see  poetry  restored  to  that  dignity 
and  profit  which  it  enjoyed  of  old.  And  what 
more  certain  method  can  be  ibund  of  raising 
it  to  that  pristane  dignity  and  splendor  than 
the  crowning  of  some  worthy  practitioner  of 
the  art  with  public  honors  ?  Nor  should  a 
more  substantial  testimony  be  neglected. 
Fame  is  said  to  be  the  food  of  poets, 
though  it  might  be  shown,  with  some  face 
of  reason,  that  the  greatest  conceivable 
qiuintity  of  fame  will  not  outweigh  at  need 
a  single  ounce  of  bread.  We  are  neverthe* 
leas  persuaded  that  the  airy  aUment  does 
-  serve  npoD  oocasioos  as  a  placebo  to  the  ap- 
petite, ckeafciBg  nature  with  a  windy  disteU'* 
tion. 

Now  it  is  a  matter  of  dispiite  among  ear 
vans,  whether  fame  itself  that  airy  principle 


hungered  after  by  the  mist-swallowing  tribe 
of  rhymesters,  is  not  essentially  one  in  its 
nature  with  the  newly  discovered  substantia 
Bami,  The  words /a/wa,  fame,  and/am««, 
hunger,  are  singularly  alike  in  sound  ;  and 
if  they  are  also  in  derivation,  how  fitting 
an  ode,  Ad  Substantiam  Barm,  might  not 
be  written  by  the  ambitious  candidate. 
Would  it  not  be  an  ode  to  Fame,  the  blest 
goddess  of  his  soul  ? 

Cavillers  will  object  that  no  poet,  rising 
from  extreme  want  to  the  sudden  enjoyment 
of  wealth,  would  thereafter  produce  rhymes; 
an  objection  merely  speculative,  there  being 
no  instance,  as  we  remember,  of  so  singular 
an  accident.  The  good  meat  and  generous 
wine  which  he  would  discover  in  his  crib  one 
fine  morning  would  doubtless  raise  him  to 
a  high  pitch  of  adoration  and  of  gratitude, 
passions  highly  conducive  to  the  production 
of  an  ode.  Objectors,  a  kind  of  people  who 
delight  in  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
all  ameliorations,  adduce  the  danger  of  such 
a  proceeding  from  the  case  of  Collins  the 
poet,  who  was  turned  into  a  drivelling  idiot 
by  a  sudden  rfee  of  fortune.  Folly,  they 
say,  lurks  in  esse  in  the  brain  of  the  poet, 
and  verses  are  the  issue  thereof;  and  it 
would  be  a  piece  of  gratuitous  malice  to 
take  away  fi-om  a  poor  devil  of  a  rhymester 
his  sole  means  of  a  mental  equilibrium,  by 
choking  down  his  humor  with  a  fat  annuity. 
By  this  objection  we  confess  ourselves 
staggered.  The  mild  attack  of  verse  mala- 
dy which  visits  us  in  March,  and  about 
Christmas  time,  is  a  sensible  relief  to  the 
brain ;  and  while  one  editor  indulges  in  a 
bout  of  drinking,  another  in  a  tremendous 
dose  of  free-trade  statistics,  another  in  an 
amour  witii  his  neighbor's  wife,  and  another, 
more  afflicted  still,  in  a  duel, — each  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  folly  of  his  nature  expel- 
ling the  vicious  humor, — we  find  ourselves 
fully  relieved  by  a  sonnet,  which  is  a  sensi- 
ble cause  of  gratitude ;  of  all  vices,  the  son- 
net being  the  least  injurious  to  the  public, 
who  in  fact  never  regard  it. 

To  meet  the  danger  above  hinted,  our 
Laureate  might  be  b<Hmd  as  a  contractor,  in 
the  penalty  of  his  income,  to  furnish  each 
year  a  certain  quantity  of  verse,  which  shall 
be  examined  by  his  patron,  to  condemn  lall 
rotten  verses,  point  out  metrical  gaps  and 
flaws  to  be  filled  in,  and  remand  the  kid- 
napped iind  stolen  ones,  without  appeal  or 
benefit  of  habeas  corpus^  x^kjkjwik^ 
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Quantity  is  an  element  of  the  BuUime 
and  beautiful.  Is  not  beauty  proportion,  and 
proportion  a  Bpecies  of  quantity?  And  is 
not  magnitude  a  fundamental  cause  of  the 
sublime  ?  The  fecundity  of  Lope  de  Vega 
is  an  undying  topic  of  praise  and  wonder, 
though  none  read  his  works.  Through  the 
eye,  his  fame  lives  in  perpetuity  to  us.  We 
have  heard  the  authenticity  of  Homer  seri- 
ously impugned,  on  the  ground  that  no  one 
man  could  have  written  so  many  verses; 
an  objection  easily  set  aside,  since  the  appear- 
ance of  our  great  American  epic,  "Liberty's 
Triumph." 

And  yet  future  generations — perhaps  the 
very  next  generation  of  critics — so  doth  the 
wheel  turn — will  start  a  question  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  that  poem,  averring  that  no 
man  coiUd  have  written  so  much ;  and  they 
will  pretend — arrant  skeptics  as  they  are — 
that  it  is  a  patch-work  of  school  histories 
and  old  traditions,  strung  together  by  some 
ale-house  club  in  the  country.  To  nave  the 
valuable  time  of  these,  our  star-poUce  of 
letters,  let  an  aflBdavit  of  its  authorship  be 
cut  in  epic  type  on  the  base-stone  of  the 
Washington  Monument 

We  would  here  venture  to  suggest,  though 
with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  r^pect,  tbit 
there  remains  one  method  of  dehghting  and 
astonishing  the  world,  as  yet  untried  by  our 
great  Inventor,  and  of  which  we  here  put  in 
die  claim  of  first  discovery.  He  haa  shown 
us  the  largest  man  and  the  smallest,  side  by 
side— contrast  incredible!  We  have  seen 
the  most  numerous  orchestra,  the  largest 
hog,  and  the  gi-eatest  fool  in  the  universe ; 
the  longest  picture  too  has  amazed  and 
satisfied  us ;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
LONGEST  POEM.  Let  him,  as  the  patron  of 
our  bard  of  bards,  secure  the  credit  of  its 
production  to  our  beloved  country,  and,  with 
the  progress  of  the  keepers  of  our  great  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  verse  after  verse,  let  the  long- 
est poem  move  out  in  the  direction  of  eter- 
nity. 

Having  his  stint  of  so  many  thousand  lines 
a  year  of  this  fame's  ladder,  with  the  liberty 
of  a  corps  of  verse-engineers  or  copyists, 
our  contractor  shall  be  required  to  deposit 
two  feir  copies  of  each  year's  work  of  his 
great  Bagavatgeeta,  or  poem  of  gods  and 
heroes,  in  the  national  libranr,  after  its  read* 
ing  before  the  assembled  Houses.  Would 
not  the  debates  in  Congress,  rhymed  in  a 
flowing  octo-syllabic  verso,  be  the  most  valu- 


ohh  gift  of  each  year  to  the  year  succeeding ; 
and  would  not  the  bosoms  of  our  ardent 
patriots  swell  to  the  sonorous  sotmd  of  their 
arguments,  galloped  along  the  metres  of  a 
vigorous  epic  ?  After  such  a  hearing,  which 
could  not  occupy  above  six  days,  preceding 
the  business  of  the  session,  would  there  not 
be  an  inclination  to  a  more  summary  dis- 
patch 'of  business,  and  the  cost  thereby  saved 
keep  a  dozen  epic  poets  in  a  style  becoming 
the  metrical  historiographers  of  a  great  re- 
pubUc  ? 

As  is  natural  with  reformers,  the  more 
objections  we  discover  and  confute,  the 
deeper  we  are  in  love  with  the  project 
The  ease  with  which  the  canls  of  the  bigot- 
ed and  the  fears  of  the  skeptical  give  way 
before  us  in  the  course  of  this  argument, 
leads  us  happily  to  believe  that  all  men  will 
think  as  we  do,  and  concede  a  general  ap- 
proval. 

Public  attention  would  be  immediately 
turned  upon  the  candidate  for  this  oflBoe; 
for  it  were  an  offense  to  decency  and  would 
raise  grass  suspicions  were  it  to  fall  upon 
any  obscure,  or  other  than  a  celebrated  per- 
son. Yet  it  would  be  unbecoming,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  take  away  the  breath  out  of 
men's  mouths  by  plumping  the  matter  ia 
their  faces  without  due  preparation.  If  we 
first  agree  among  ourselves  upon  the  traits, 
talents  and  properties  of  an  ideal  Americaa 
Poet  Laureate,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  sinff 
the  glories  of  each  year  to  the  audiences  of 
the  next,  it  will  then  be  a  task  of  Uttle  diffi- 
culty to  select  the  man  :  he  will  be  chosen, 
as  it  were,  by  his  deeds  and  his  character. 

K  we  have  rightly  conceived  him,  he 
should  be  endowed  with  infinite  humility 
and  acquiescence,  a  mere  mirror  of  his  age ; 
his  own  personality  sunk  in  that  which  he 
represents.  The  very  genius  of  art  is  repre- 
sentation ;  and  couki  anything  be  more  of- 
fensive than  to  find  a  poor  devil  of  a  rhyme- 
ster thrusting  in  his  penury-stricken  indi- 
vidualities amongst  those  of  heroes  and 
statesmen  ? 

By  this  consideration  we  set  aside  what 
has  sometimes  been  offered,  that  the  poet  of 
a  war-like  people  should  be  endowed  by 
nature  with  courage,  the  enainemt  property 
of  a  man.  It  was  indeed  said  of  Tasso,  the 
most  courageous  gentleman  of  his  time,  thai 
in  writing  and  in  fighting  he  surpac^d  all 
the  Itali^is,  and  on  one  occasion  pu/b  three 
armed  men  to  flight  with  his  single  rapies:^ 
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By  a  parallel  reason  our  republican  Laureate 
should  excel  his  peers  in  the  use  of  the 
pen,  the  pistol,  and  the  sword.  A  nose 
and  a  rear  virgin  to  assault,  is  the  hard  con- 
dition imposed  by  these  unthinking  critics 
upon  our  Epic  candidate.  We  trust  their 
arguments  are  already  quashed. 

Few  will  contradict  us  if  we  put  a  strong 
head  for  drinking  second  among  the  quahfi- 
cations  of  our  Laureate.  Were  it  merely  to 
be  a  sot,  a  hundred  would  start  forward  at 
once  from  the  literary  tribe,  and  a  choice 
become  impossible,  through  mere  equal- 
ity of  merit  To  drink  always  and  never 
to  be  dnmk  is  rare,  and  we  nave  but  one 
poet  in  our  eye  who  can  ascend  upon  the 
strength  of  that  virtue.  When  we  consider 
the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  the 
drinking  powers  of  our  Laureate,  by  the  grati- 
tude and  good' nature  of  the  numerous  ora- 
tors and  debaters,  whose  labors  it  will  be  his 
dignified  task  to  do  into  verse — the  countless 
dinners,  jollifications,  and  social  skirmishes, 
as  the  repository  of  reputations,  and  the 
oelebrator  of  the  people's  idols,  to  which  he 
must  submit,  a  doubt  aiises  whether  strength 
of  head  should  not  be  first  weighed  in  order, 
by  how  much  we  value  the  Ufe  of  a  citizen 
above  our  own  epic  fame. 

The  choice  of  a  Laureate,  by  the  practice 
of  antiquity,  and  of  our  patrons  and  models 
the  modem  English,  must  be  hr  life,  and 
by  the  authority  of  some  prince  or  royal 
person;  to  which  last  we  can  but  appi-oxi- 
mate  in  that  king  of  men  and  wonder  of  the 
age,  oiir  distinguished  Inventor.  No  man 
¥dll  be  removed  from  the  station  of  Poet 
Laureate  during  the  term  of  his  life,although 
greater  geniuses  and  better  drinkers  may 
arise  in  his  day.  Rotation  in  this  office  can- 
not be  thought  of;  for  if  any  man  has  be- 
come once  a  professed  poet,  he  thereby  seems 
to  signify  by  a  kind  of  public  confession,  his 
incapacity  for  any  useful  art;  and  the  fiinc- 
tion  of  bard,  in  this  age  of  utiKties,  is  conse- 
quently more  prevalent  among  the  gentler 
sex — much  more  then  of  a  Laureate.  It  is 
said  of  poets,  as  of  another  kind  of  artists, 
\  a ,  once  a  rhymester 


always  a  rhymester ;  but  though  a  king^s 
mi$tre«,  touching  the  eminence  of  her  pro- 
fession^ may  aspire  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
Bulject^  the  salaried  laudator  and  bard  of 
th^'Baition  oould  not  with  decency  step  into 
any  UKefrd  employment,  were  it  even  the 
tcniiii^  of  a4»  apple  stall 


We  trust  our  democratic  friends  will  not 
desecrate  the  sacred  office  of  Vates  to  make 
it  a  prize  of  demagogues,  subject  to  a  vicious 
majority  of  one,  who  may  be,  for  aught  they 
know,  some  rogue  of  a  tailor,  or  bookseller. 
If  the  office  of  door-keeper  could  occupy 
two  weeks  of  the  precious  assiduities  of  the 
House,  would  there  not  be  serious  danger 
the  office  of  Laudator  General,  or  door- 
keeper to  the  House  of  Fame,  might  excite 
a  controversy  that  would  consume  an  entire 
session,  ending,  perhaps,  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  ? 

It  is  commonly  believed  there  are  but 
three  things  for  which  men  will  readily  sa- 
crifice their  reputation — to  wit,  place,  money, 
or  a  mistress ;  but  when  fame  alone  is  in 
contest,  it  is  dearer  than  life.  Hence  the  re- 
quisites of  our  Laureate,  submissiveness  and  a 
hard  head.  Sweet  words  turn  away  wrath, 
drink  dissipates  bad  humors,  and  when  a 
jolly  Member  finds  himself  eternally  lam- 
pooned, and  traduced  to  all  posterity  by  the 
mere  octo-syllabification  of  his  Bunkum  fus- 
tian, our  Laureate  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
drink  him  under. 

These  physical  qualifications  are,  however, 
among  the  least  of  our  demand.  Our  arch- 
poet  should  be  an  improvisatore,  or  chanter 
of  extempore  verses  upon  any  accidental 
topic,  were  it  only  the  bleeding  of  a  horse, 
with  a  power  of  magniloquence  to  over-dress 
the  most  contemptible  topics ;  for,  sayeth 
Aristotle,  "  The  ornate  style  is  proper  to  the 
meaner  parts  of  a  discourse,"  as  the  silliest 
fops  require  the  longest  toilette.  Great  mat- 
ters recommend  themselves,  but  the  meaner 
the  person,  the  more  need  hath  he  of  good 
letters. 

A  tender  and  sentimental  cast  of  mind  may 
be  set  down  among  the  essentials,  tinged,  if 
possible,  with  the  scriptural  or  prophetic,  to 
give  a  little  more  popular  dignity  to  the 
ftinction ;  for,  with  political  prophecies  the 
ignorani  are  as  easily  amazed  as  with  the 
mysterious  predictions  of  a  tricly^  card-player. 
The  ace  of  trumps  will  turn  up  at  the  crisis, 
and  for  good  reasons,  as  he  keeps  it  in  his 
sleeve ;  hence  the  expression,  "  to  laugh  in 
one's  sleeve,"  which  was  not,  as  some  igno- 
rantly  suppose,  derived  from  the  large  and 
flowing  sleeves  of  bishops. 

Our  laudator  should  also  be  a  professed 
and  most  distant,  and,  as  it  were,  trembling 
admirer  of  the  female  sex.  A  bachelor  were 
preferable  for  the  office,  from  the  fact,  well 
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ascertained,  that  your  married  men  abate 
much  of  their  poetic  enthusiasm,  either  from 
too  hai-sh  acquaintance  with  reahties,  or 
from  nature  diverted  and  quahfied. 

In  short,  nothing  should  be  omitted  to 
insure  a  popular  incumbency  in  an  office  not 
less  important  than  the  Papacy  itself,  if  we 
consider  it  weU,  since  nothing  damn^  one 
more  effectually  than  the  praises  of  a  medi- 
ocre poet ;  which  are  a  kind  of  excommuni- 
cation more  dreadful  to  a  man  of  sense,  than 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican ;  as  one  would 
rather  die  by  lightning  than  fall  a  victim  to 
bad  smells.  Besides,  both  are  the  key-keepers 
of  eternity.    Vox  vatis  vox  Dei. 

The  learned  Paulus  Jovius  has  given  an 
account  of  the  ceremony  practised  on  the 
induction  of  a  Poet  Laureate  in  the  time  of 
Leo  Tenth.  A  learned  and  pious  translator 
gives  us  the  following  version  of  his  account: 

"  Camillo,  a  plain  countryman  of  Apuha, 
excited  by  the  fame  of  the  great  encourage- 
ment given  to  poets  at  courts  and  the  high 
honor  in  which  they  were  held,  came  to  the 
city,  bringing  with  him  a  strange  kind  of 
lyre  in  his  hand,  and  at  least  some  twenty 
tkoitsand  of  verses.  All  the  wits  and  critics 
of  the  court  flocked  about  him,  dehghted 
to  see  a  clown,  with  a  ruddy,  hale  com- 
plexion, and  in  his  own  long  hair,  so  top  full 
of  poetry;  and  at  the  first  sight  of  him  all 
agreed  he  was  bom  to  be  Poet  Laureate.  Ho 
had  a  most  hearty  welcome  in  an  island  of 
the  river  'Hber,"  (an  island  in  the  Potomac 
would  serve,)  "  where  he  was  first  made  to 
eat  and  drink  plentifully,  and  to  repeat  his 
verses  to  everybody.  Then  they  adorned 
him  with  a  new  and  elegant  garland,  com- 
posed of  vine-leaves,  laurel,  and  brassica,  (a 
sort  of  cabbage,)  so  composed,  says  my 
author,  emblematically,  ut  tarn  false  quam 
lepide  ejus  temulentia^  brassicce  remedio  co- 
hibendoy  notaretur.  He  was  then  saluted, 
by  common  consent,  with  the  title  of  Archi- 
poeta^  or  arch-poet  in  the  style  of  those  days, 
in  ours.  Poet  Laureate.  This  honor  the  poor 
man  received  with  the  most  sensible  demon- 
strations of  joy,  his  eyes  drunk  with  tears  and 
gladness.  Next  the  public  acclamation  was 
expressed  in  a  canticle,  which  is  transmitted 
to  us,  and  may  be  translated — 

*  All  hail,  Arch-poet,  >vithout  peer 
Vine,  bay,  or  cabbage  fit  to  wear, 
And  worthy  of  the  prince's  ear.* 

"  From  hence  he  was  conducted  in  pomp 


to  the  Capitol  of  Rome,  mounted  on  an  ele- 
phant, through  the  shouts  of  the  populace, 
where  the  ceremony  ended. 

"  At  his  introduction  to  Leo,  he  not  only 
poured  forth  verses  innumerable  like  a  tor- 
rent, but  also  sung  tliem  with  open  mouth, 
(patulo  ore;)  nor  was  he  only  once  intro- 
duced, or  on  stated  days,  (like  our  Laureate,) 
but  made  a  companion  to  his  master,  «nd 
entertained  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  his 
mosX  elegant  pleasures.  When  the  prince 
was  at  table,  tlie  poet  had  bis  place  at  the 
window.  When  the  prince  had  half  eaten 
his  meat,  (semesis  apsoniis^  he  gave,  with 
his  own  hands,  the  rest  to  the  poet  When 
the  poet  drank,  it  was  out  of  the  prince's  own  . 
flagon.  Insomuch,  says  the  historian,  that 
through  so  great  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing, he  contracted  a  most  terrible  gout." 
Sorry  am  I  to  relate  what  follows,  continues 
our  judicious  translator,  but  that  I  cannot 
leave  my  reader's  curiosity  unsatisfied  in  the 
catastrophe  of  this  extraordinary  man.  To 
use  my  author's  words,  which  are  remarkable, 
Mortuo  Leone,  projligatisque  poetic,  etc.  i 

"  When  Loo  died  and  poets  were  no  more, 
(for  I  would  not  understand  profligatis 
literally,  as  if  poets  then  were  profligate,) 
this  unhappy  Laureate  was  forthwith  re- 
duced to  return  to  his  own  country,  where, 
oppressed  with  old  age  and  want,  he  miser- 
ably perished  in  a  common  hospital." 

From  this  description  we  are  led  to  form 
an  enthusiastic  opinion  of  the  pastoral  sim- 
plicity of  those  dap ;  but  it  will  be  clearly 
difficult  to  institute  a  similar  ceremony,  from 
the  present  cold  indifference  to  poetic  merit : 
an  indifference  in  some  degree  creditable 
however  to  the  age  itself,  which  produces  so 
vast  an  abundance  of  bards  as  to  have  a 
cheapening  effect  upon  their  productions, 
though  it  takes  nothing  from  individual 
merit ;  for  clearly,  the  existence  of  a  thou- 
sand Iliads  of  equal  abihty  does  ,not  detract 
from  the  merit  of  any  one  of  them,  though 
it  may  take  something  from  our  ignorant 
veneration  of  the  same. 

As  a  faint  imitation  of  the  ceremony  de- 
scribed by  Jovius,  we  may  substitute  a  mag- 
nificent Progress  from  the  birth-place  or 
residence  of  our  Arch-poet  to  the  CapitoL 
This  progress  will  give  the  artists  of  all 
kinds  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
parts.  Statuaries,  painters,  model  ardsta, 
singers,  dancers,  players  upon  musical  in- 
str\imentB,  theatrical  performecs,  Bunkum 
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speakers,  free-trade  lecturers,  mesmerizors, 
homceopathiste,  menagerie  keepers,  pill-vend- 
ders,  advertisers,  editors,  et  id  genus  omne^ 
the  gjand  company  of  showmen,  each  with 
their  several  wares,  and  engaged  in  the 
occupations  proper  to  their  art,  escorted  by 
a  company  of  poets  and  sonneteers,  a  grand 
festival  procession  of  the  Arts,  headed  by 
our  great  Inventor  and  his  Arch-poet  on  an 
elephant)  would  be  a  spectacle  to  rival  the 
World's  Fair,  and  that  would  be  followed 
by  as  many  myriads  as  ever  sweated  at  the 
wheels  of  a  triumphal  chariot, 

•In  the  most  high  and  pahny  state  of  Rome." 

Emblems  aiui  devices  the  most  extraordi- 
nary might  be  devised  for  the  illustration 
of  so  magnificent  a  scene. 

The  broad  banner  of  the  Continent,  em- 
blazoned with  the  grand  device  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  hon  swallowing  an  eagle, 
b^inning  at  the  head^  would  float  becom- 
ingly over  each  group. 

While  we  were  indulging  our  imagina- 
tion with  the  conception  of  uiis  grand  occa- 
sion, sleep  stole  gradually  upon  us,  and  the 
images  of  fancy  took  a  hue  of  reality ;  we 
seemed  to  see  Uie  grand  pageant  passing  by 
interminable. 

On  a  car  drawn  by  two  mules,  in  the 
guise  of  Harpies,  with  paper  wings  and  gold 
claws,  a  dozen  authors  appeared  seated, 
each  employed  in  oopjnng  and  clipping 
from  the  advanced  sheets  of  some  new  work 
just  received  from  London,  which  they 
delivered  to  a  car  of  pressmen  following, 
who  printed  and  scattered  them  among  the 
crowd.  After  these  walked  a  caravan  of 
tattered  wretches  on  foot,  driven  along  by  a 
wolfi  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  write  on  the 
naib  of  their  fillers,  or  on  the  fly-leaves  of 
English  books.  These  were  followed  by  a 
rabble  of  printers,  tailors,  and  bar-keepers, 
hooting  and  pelting. 

A  car  of  well-<lreased  painters  coloring 
foreign  engravings  followed  these,  with  a 
banner  inscribed,"  Study  the  Great  Masters  ;^ 
and  after  them  another  miserable  rout  of 
footmen  with  haggard  countenances,  sketch- 
ing snatches  of  scenery  as  they  passed  on, 
pursued  by  a  shrewish  widow  in  a  dirty  cap, 
with  a  bundle  of  bills  in  one  hand,  and 
belaboring  those  nearest  her  with  a  piece  of 
cold  meat  in  the  other. 

After  another  oar  bearing  a  set  of  jolly 
acton,  ran  a  rabble  of  play-writers  sobeiting 


alms,  and  those  followed  by  a  tattered  Ham- 
let of  majestic  port,  like  a  grand  Spanish 
b^gar,  making  mouths  at  the  crowd. 

But  the  most  magnificent  and  glorious 
spectacle  of  all,  and  most  congenial  to  the 
heart  of  a  true  patriot,  was  a  brazen  trium- 
phal car  of  foreign  merchants,  drawn  by 
a  hundred  sturdy  corn-growers  and  cotton- 
planters,  and  followed  by  a  line  of  beggared 
artisans  with  their  wives  and  children,  trail- 
ing disconsolately  behind,  along  the  dusty 
road.  Over  the  magnificent  car  the  broad 
golden  banner  of  the  Free-traders  floated  on 
the  breeze,  displaying  the  fable  of  the  lion 
and  the  eagle  contending  for  a  prize  which 
the  jackal  steals  away.  The  car\'ed  de\ices 
of  the  chariot,  like  those  of  the  famous  shield 
of  Achilles,  were  worthy  of  the  world^s  ad- 
miration, and  of  a  Homer's  descriptive  skill. 

The  name  of  the  chariot  was  Monopoly. 
The  wheels  were  spoked  with  pleasant  false- 
hoods and  turned  upon  humorous  decep- 
tions. Jolly  eyes  winked  from  the  n^ves,  and 
grotesque  grimaces  grinned  along  the  tires. 
The  beam  of  the  chariot  was  a  vant  sea- 
snake,  carved  in  British  oak,  and  a  series  of 
has  reliefe,  representing  the  merry  devices  of 
the  money-changers,  humoring  and  fleecing 
an  over-wise  Yankee,  raised  a  ceaseless  smile 
on  the  faces  of  the  crowd.  The  driver,  a  sly 
little  man,  sat  holding  a  slack  rein  behind 
two  miserable  wind-galled  and  spavined 
hacks,  covered  with  gold  trappings,  all  dust 
and  cobwebs,  named  Malthus  and  Kicardo. 
A  long  cord,  attached  to  the  silver  hook  of 
the  tongue,  and  composed  of  a  j>eculiar 
twisted  gut,  called  Credit^  a  thousand  times 
stronger  than  fiddle  strings,  gave  a  hoUl 
to  the  enthusiasts  who  drew  the  car.  Be- 
hind, on  a  kind  of  platform,  stood  three 
scare-crows,  made  out  of  suits  of  clothes 
stufled  with  cabbage  litter,  representing  a 
Frenchman,  a  German,  and  an  Englishman. 
Each  held  in  its  hand  a  reciprocity  treaty 
and  a  bill  of  exchange.  Over  these  amiable 
figures  floated  another  broad  banner  with 
the  words  Ad  valorem^  in  black-letter,  to 
signify  that  the  people  do  not  quite  under- 
stand it.  Ever  and  anon  a  trumpeter,  an 
Englishman  dressed  like  an  American,  blew 
a  brass  trumpet  in  the  car.  The  notes  of 
the  trumpet  had  a  queer,  wiry  sound,  and 
clouds  of  little  wiry  statistics  swarmed  out 
of  his  mouth  and  filled  the  air  \iith  a  kind 
of  dust,  which  made  every  b^^^p^gh  and 
sneeze,  and  shut  their  eyes,        ^ 
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Behind  this  car  ran  a  footman  with  a  let- 
ter of  recommendation  posted  on  his  fore- 
head, signed  R.  J.  Walker.  But  the  oddest 
peculiarity  of  this  figure  was  the  quantity 
of  shirts  he  wore.  His  actual  dimensions 
were  singularly  small,  but,  by  putting  on  a 
vast  thickness  of  shirts,  he  had  swelled  him- 
self to  a  monstrous  shape.  The  footman  in 
the  shirts  was  evidently  much  respected  by 
the  crowd  of  ragged  literati  who  followed, 
and  could  hardly  contain  their  admiration 
and  longing.  Occasionally  our  footman 
slipped  off  one  of  the  shirts,  and  exchanged 
it  with  one  of  his  starvehng  followers  for  a 
paper.  This  he  handed  up  to  the  trumpeter 
who  put  it  into  his  mouth,  and  then  blew 
it  through  his  brass  instrument,  multiplied 
by  some  wonderful  magic  into  two  thousand 
dabs  of  poisonous  black  mud,  which  fell  all 
about,  and  if  any  of  it  lighted  on  a  bit  of 
home-made  linen  or  broadcloth,  it  burned  a 
hole  through  it,  straight 

Immediately  after  the  car  of  Free  Trade 
came  the  chariot  of  Foreign  Fashions,  driven 
by  a  baby-faced  fellow  in  white  kids.  This 
vehicle  was  a  phaeton  emblazoned  all  over 
with  coats  of  arms,  and  carried  the  wives 
of  the  gentlemen  who  rode  in  the  car  of 
Free  Trade.  These  ladies  were  gorgeously 
apparelled,  and  presented  a  very  pretty  ap- 
pearance, especially  when  the  driver  turned 
m  his  seat  and  tickled  their  ankles  with  ^ 
neat  httle  pen  which  he  flourished  instead 
of  a  whip.  The  most  curious  feature  of  this 
pageant  was  the  manner  in  which  motion 
was  given  to  the  vehicle  itself^  for,  instead 
of  horses,  it  was  drawn  by  a  crowd  of  poor 
seamstresses  and  gawky  country  girls,  who 
stumbled  alon^  with  their  faces  turned  back- 
ward toward  Uie  driver. 

Behind  all^  and  surpassing  all  in  magnifi- 
cence, rode  a  figure  on  horseback,  the  grand 
marshal  of  the  festival.  On  his  head  he 
wore  "what  seemed  a  crown,"  but  which 
was  in  fact  a  steel  boarding  cap.  The  per- 
son of  this  horseman  was  entirely  covered 
with  an  embroidered  cloak  of  gold  cloth, 
sparkling  with  Indian  gems ;  and  when  the 
wind  raised  it^  he  appeared  armed  from  top 
to  toe,  with  every  kind  of  weapon,  swords, 


knives  and  daggers  half  drawn,  pistols  half 
cocked,  and  a  forest  of  nameless  arms,  all, 
as  it  were,  alive  and  sensible.  His  person 
seemed  covered  with  blood  and  gore,  as  if 
fresh  from  a  hundred  massacres.  Along 
the  edges  of  the  cloak,  in  small  diamond 
letters,  you  might  read  "  Elsinore,"  "  Acre," 
"  Glencoe,"  "Groton  Heights,"  "  Dartmoor," 
"The  Puniaub,"  "Irish  Famines,"  "St 
Helena,"  the  "Middle  Passage,"  and  a 
hundred  other  names  significant  of  events  ; 
and    some    unfinished    work    on   another 

seam  thus,   Tigre  Islan ,  Costa  Rica, 

"  Rotan,"  M — q — to,  Carthage — a,  Balize, 
which  the  maker  of  the  garment  had  not 
yet  fully  emblazoned  in  the  jewelled  let- 
ters. 

The  steed  of  this  preux  chevalier  was  a 
black  stud  horse  of  Norman  breed,  with  a 
brown  and  wicked  eye,  and  hoofe  as  small 
and  sharp  as  a  chamois,  by  which  he  had 
the  singular  power  of  poising  himself  upon 
the  merest  point  of  rock,  were  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  or  on  a  single  rolling 
pebble,  so  securely,  nothing  but  the  broad- 
side of  a  seventy-four  could  drive  him  off. 
The  right  flank  of  the  animal  had  the 
brand  "  Dawning  Street" 

At  a  gesture  of  the  horseman's  arm,  the 
procession  paused,  or  moved  on.  The  air 
rang  with  the  acclamations  of  the  country 
people ;  the  ladies  in  the  car  of  Fashion  waved 
their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  gentlemen  in 
the  Free-trade  chariot  give  tkr^  times  three 
for  the  rider  and  his  good  black  steed. 

Then  I  heard  a  long  wailing  cry,  mingled 
with  shouts  of  execration  in  the  distance, 
and  a  multitude  of  men  went  by,  driving 
carts  and  wagons,  filled  with  haggard 
women  and  children,  each  with  a  banner 
inscribed,  "  Far  West,"  "  Ague,"  "Solitude," 
"  Bankruptcy ;"  while  in  the  distance  rose, 
like  a  mirage,  the  phantasm  of  a  deserted 
village,  where  the  rafters  of  a  huge  ruin 
stood  hke  a  curse  written  on  the  red  and 
tinkingsun.  A  wretched  ploughman  near  by 
left  his  plough  in  the  weedy  furrow,  and 
turned  the  faces  of  his  meagre  oxen  toward 
the  West;  and,  with  the  sadness  of  the  spec- 
tacle, I  awoke. 
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There  is  a  species  of  even-handed  justice 
attending  literary  men,  whicb  generally 
makes  all  straight  in  the  end;  the  old 
a3dom  of  "  Extremes  meet"  seems  to  govern 
this  rule,  and  in  proportion  as  an  author  is 
abused  by  some,  he  is  lauded  by  others, 
not  only  personally  but  poetically.  There  are, 
of  course,  the  usual  exceptions, — some  one 
way,  as  Walter  Scott, — some  the  other,  as  in 
the  case  of  Southey ;  but  action  and  re- 
action is  a  principle  of  nature. 

We  doubt  if  there  ever  were  a  writer  so 
fiercely  viUfied  as  the  author  of  "Wat 
Tyler,"  who  had  so  httle  of  the  pleasanter 
side  of  praise  administered  to  him  in  his 
lifetime,  notwithstanding  his  influence  and 
position.  There  has  not  even  been  the 
usual  re-action  when  the  grave  has  conse- 
crated his  \irtues,  and  obliterated  his  fail- 
ings ;  indeed,  so  far  as  we  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  from  present  appearances,  he  seems 
already  shrinking  into  the  ver)'  narrow  com- 
pass of  his  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  and  the  poem 
he  repudiated, "  Wat  Tjrler !"  That  posterity 
may  reverse  this  decision  is  possible,  al- 
though, taking  the  past  as  a  guide,  not  prob- 
able. The  two  caases  which  deprived  him 
of  enthusiastic  eulogizers  during  his  life,  will 
operate,  we  think,  even  more  conclusively  as 
the  circle  expands,  and  deposit  him  on  the 
bleak  shore  of  respectabiUty,  leaving  him 
farther  removed  from  human  sympathy  as 
the  tide  of  time  recedes. 

The  causes  we  allude  to  are,  his  want  of 
high  or  distinctive  genius,  and  moral  geni- 
ahty.   In  the  greatest  imaginations  these  are 

feneraDy  found  together,  as  in  Homer,  Ariosto, 
liakspeare,  and  Cervantes.  Some  cases, 
however,  exist  in  which  they  are  separated, 
as  in  Dante  and  Milton;  but  possibly  in 
both  these  latter  instances  political  and  do- 
mestic sorrows,  as  well  as  the  severe  temper 
of  the  times,  may  have  had  a  modifying,  if 
not  an  altogether  deviating  influence  upon 
them,  which  if  not  exercised  would  have  left 
them  as  jo>ial  fellows  as  Anacreon  himself. 


That  Southey  was  altogether  deficient  in 
that  logical  and  creative  phrenzy  (if  we  may 
like  Willis  or  Emerson  coin  on  our  own  ac- 
count) which  our  great  Anglo-Saxon  poet 
calls  "  a  fine  phrenzy  " — (we  advisedly  say  cm r, 
for  Shakspeare  as  much  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  he  does  to  the  English,  seeing 
that  our  ancestors  claimed  him  as  a  fellow- 
citizen) — that  Southey  was  deficient  in  this 
godlike  faculty  is  evident  to  any  who  has 
read  all  or  even  any  of  his  voluminous 
poems;  that  he  was  destitute  of  borihomie 
was  as  equally  apparent  to  a  casual  ac- 
quaintance* or  an  old  friend. 

He  had  no  impulse.  In  a  word,  we  may 
define  him  as  the  Genius  of  Routine ;  that 
was  the  only  genius  he  possessed.  In  say- 
ing this  let  our  readers  clearly  understand 
that  we  neither  undervalue  nor  disparage 
Southey,  or  the  regularity  of  which  he  was 
so  striking  an  example ;  we  merely  define 
what  he  really  wa^,  just  as  a  mathematician 
means  no  insult  to  a  triangle  when  he  says 
it  is  not  a  circle.  Indeed,  to  borrow  a  geo- 
metrical term,  Southey  was  eminently  an 
angular  mind :  he  did  not  incorporate  in  his 
own  nature  the  knowledge  he  was  constantly 
acquiring ;  he  merely  added  it  to  what  he 
already  had.  Knowledge  made  Southey 
learned,  it  made  Shakspeare  wise ;  it  enabled 
the  one  to  alter  and  illustrate,  tlic  other  to 
create  and  beautify ;  it  enriched  the  nature 
of  the  one,  but  only  the  recollection  of  the 
other.  Knowledge  made  the  author  of  Ham- 
let philosophical  and  imaginative;  it  ren- 
dered the  writer  of  Thalaba  prolix  and 
fancifid ;  it  was  a  telescope  and  a  microscoj-e 
to  Shakspeare,  a  mere  pair  of  colored  specta- 
cles to  Southey.  We  repeat,  that  in  select- 
ing the  greatest  of  poets  for  this  parallel, 
we  have  no  wish  to  depreciate,  but  simply 
to  take  the  highest  of  each  class,  in  order 
to  render  the  contrast  more  striking. 

Robert  Southey,  working  out  his  own 
original  nature  honestly,  is  entitled  to  as 
much  respect  as  William  Shakspeare  :  for 
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this  we  have  the  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  Holy  Writ,  as  illustrated  by  the  parable  of 
the  talents.  We  shall  not  even  condemn 
him  for  his  remarkable  change  of  opinion 
in  religion  and  politics :  for  this  a&o  he 
had  the  precedence  of  a  sacred  example 
in  St.  Paul  so  far  as  the  right  of  search 
and  change  is  concerned ;  but  ho  had  no 
authority  for  his  malignant  persecution  of 
those  who  continued  to  hold  the  same 
opinions  as  he  had  once  entertained.  Surely, 
this  ought  to  have  counselled  charity  ;  but 
it  is  a  singular  proof  of  human  bhndness, 
that  men  never  hate  themselves  for  their 
former  heresies  I  Let  us,  therefore,  set  an 
example  of  charity  ourselves,  and  suggest 
that  it  is  merely  the  opinions  they  hate, 
after  all,  and  not  the  men. 

We  remember  Sergeant  Talfourd  used  this 
argumentum  ad  hominem  with  great  effect 
on  a  trial  for  rioting  at  Gloucester.  Baron 
Gurney,  a  very  able  but  sevei*e  judge,  who 
presided,  had  been,  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution, one  of  the  Jacobin  Club  in  Lon- 
don, notorious  for  its  anarchical  principles. 
This  was  well  known  to  Talfourd,  who  de- 
fended the  rebels,  and  who  was  so  irritated  at 
the  judge's  undue  leaning  against  the  pris- 
onere,  that  in  the  defence  he  begged  "his 
lordship  would  reflect  if  in  his  own  expe- 
rience he  did  not  remember  any  one  who 
had  formerly  been  an  ardent  admirer  and 
correspondent  of  Robespierre  and  Marat; 
one  who  was  also  a  member  of  a  club,  whose 
toasts  were  such  as,  '  The  heart  of  a  king 
jrrilled  on  the  ribs  of  his  minister;'  and 
whether  he  was  not  now  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  bench ;  €Uid 
what  would  have  been  his  fate  had  no  time 
l)een  given  to  him  to  repent,  and  repay  the 
society  he  had  outraged,"  <fec.  This  had  so 
great  an  effect,  that  in  his  charge  the  con- 
.science-stmck  Gurney  directed  the  jury  to 
acquit  them,  with  only  a  severe  reprimand. 

Men  should  bear  in  mind  that  uniformity 
of  opinion  would  soon  become  a  dead  level  of 
intellect.  Indeed,  what  diversity  of  scenery 
is  to  the  picturesque,  variety  of  mind  is  to 
the  intellectual  world.  If  all  men  thought 
alike,  human  nature  would  soon  become  a 
putrefaction  of  bigotry — a  dead  sea  of  idiocy. 
Heresy  seems  to  be  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
human  race.  The  first  utterance  of  a  new 
doctrine  is  considered  an  oflfense;  but  in 
time  it  becomes  the  standard  of  faith,  and, 
forg^^tful  of  its  own  youthful  struggles  and 


sufferings,  assumes  in  its  old  age  the  persecu- 
tor. Thus,  strangely  as  it  may  sound,  the 
blasphemy  of  one  age  becomes  the  religion 
of  the  next ;  opinions  Hke  billows  roll  on, 
one  after  the  other,  swallowing  each  other, 
or  harmoniously  subsiding  into  the  vast 
ocean  of  Truth. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
these  preliminary  remarks  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  the  better  comprehend  our 
view  of  Southey,  and  his  aspect  of  society. 
It  will  however  be  advisable  to  glance 
hastily  at  his  intimates  and  contemporaries 
before  we  fairly  enter  upon  his  own  particu- 
lar life  and  correspondence.  These  were 
undoubtedly  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  the  world  of  genius  has  produced ;  we 
shall  however  confine  oui-selves  to  those 
most  immediately  acting  upon  his  conduct 
and  opinions. 

Coleridge,  Lloyd,  and  Lovell  were  those 
who  were  his  first  intellectual  associates; 
after  a  time,  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  and  Cottle 
were  added.  All  these  were  men  of  a  pecu- 
liar stamp,  some  of  the  highest  powers.  The 
greatest  was  undoubtedly  Coleridge,  not 
only  for  his  attainments,  imagination,  and 
enthusiasm,  but  also  on  account  of  the  elo- 
quence with  which  he  advocated  any  sys- 
tem he  adopted  ;  even  his  inconsistency  gave 
a  poetical  charm  to  his  conduct !  Ever 
the  slave  of  impulse,  but  preserved  from 
\ice  by  one  of  the  most  gorgeous,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  subtle  imaginations  vouch- 
safed to  a  human  being,  the  author  of 
Christabel  was  at  once  a  giant  and  a  child. 
While  his  comprehensive  and  logical  mind 
detected  at  a  glance  the  most  plausible 
sophism  of  anomer,  he  was  constantly  be- 
wildered in  those  of  his  own  creation  ;  his 
silken  clue  inevitably  failed  him  in  the 
labyrinth  of  his  own  planning;  he  was 
no  Daniel  in  the  den  of  his  own  lions! 
Coleridge  was  to  himself  throughout  his  life, 
what  the  Spectie  was  to  the  hero  of  one  of 
Calderon's  plays,  the  name  of  which  we  for- 
get :  he  always  found  himMlf  opposed  and 
overthrown  by  him^lf.  Like  a  silk-worm  he 
lived  in  a  worid  of  his  own  spinning,  and 
which  was  destined  eventually  to  be  his 
shroud.  We  have  little  hesitation  in  stating 
that  we  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been 
an  instance  of  a  man  of  equal  genius  so  en- 
tirely giving  himself  up  to  such  flimsy  delu- 
sions and  sopliisms  as  Coleridge  did  from 
his  very  boyhood*    Lamb  defined  him  et- 
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actly  when  he  called  him  "  the  Inspired 
Chmt  School  Boy."  He  never  outgrew  his 
pontic  boyhood.  Fresh  from  the  trammels 
of  school,  he  longed  to  plant  idylls  and 
eclogues  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  piping 
Corydons,  with  some  young  Phillis  fond  of 
throwing  love-apples  at  liim,  and  listening  to 
hb  strains,  and  alwap  giving  the  award  in 
his  £itvor.  A  variety  of  causes  combined 
gave  a  similar  tendency  to  the  more  practi- 
cal mind  of  Southey.  But  b.  fortunate  want 
of  money  saved  them  from  this  egregious 
folly;  for  there  never  were  two  men  less 
fitted  for  emigration  to  a  new  world  than 
they  were. 

Love,  poverty,  a  vague  aspiration  for 
liberty,  and  a  restlessness,  which  Southev 
tinally  conquered,  were  the  motives  which 
led  him  to  entertain  the  Pantisocratic  scheme. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  Wordsworth 
ever  for  an  instant  was  mixed  up  in  this 
Utopian  dream ;  indeed,  the  bare  suspicion 
annoyed  him  so  much,  that  on  the  publica- 
tion of  Chorley's  "  Authors  of  England  "  in 
1842,  the  old  poet  requested  the  writer  of 
this  article  to  beg  Mr.  Chorley  would  cor- 
rect the  mistake  he  had  made  in  his  Ufe  of 
Coleridge,  where  Wordsworth  figures  as 
one  of  the  emigrant  party. 

The  head  and  front  of  this  "  Empire  Plan" 
was  really  Lovell ;  but  a  practical  view  of  the 
whole  question  dissipated  the  chimera. 

Both  Lloyd  and  Lovell  were  singular 
beings.  The  former  was  evidently  tinged 
with  insanity  even  at  that  early  period ; 
towards  his  middle  ago  it  showed  itself  so 
unmistakably  that  he  was  placed  in  a  Lunatic 
Asylum,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  remain- 
ing years ;  he  was  eventually  killed  in  en- 
deavoring to  escape  from  one  in  France,  not 
many  years  ago.  In  addition  to  being  a 
lunatic,  he  was  also  a  poet,  and  he  had  the 
honor  of  helping  Coleridge  and  Southey  to 
fill  ttp  their  first  volume  of  poems  published 
at  Bristol  by  their  friend  Cottle,  Insanity 
and  poetry  are  hereditary  in  Lloyd's  family, 
lor  lijfi  eldest  son,  who  is  a  scholar,  a  Chris- 
tian, a  man  of  fortune,  and  an  elegant  poet, 
has  been  foi*  some  years  under  partial 
ratrainU  Wo  know  him  well,  and  have 
lizard  fr^m  him  the  statements  we  have  just 
made,  and  confirmed  by  others. 

Lovell  was  Coleridge  and  Southey's  bro- 
tl^^-in-iaw^  the  three  having  mamed  the 
$krm  Missea  Fricker.     Strange  enough  tiiat 


insanity  should  also  develop  itself  in  these 
ladies.  Edith,  Mrs.  Southey,  died  insane 
after  lingering  in  that  state  some  years,  and 
Mrs.  Coleridge  has  acted  so  strangely  through 
all  her  life  as  to  cause  considerable  appre- 
hension in  her  friends'  minds  for  the  ultimate 
result. 

Wordsworth's  influence  on  Southey  was 
small,  notwithstanding  the  respect  which  he 
entertained  for  the  great  philosophical  poet. 
This  partly  arose  from  their  not  coming 
together  at  Southey's  plastic  age ;  for  Hke 
hot  lava,  Southey  hardened  very  soon.  This 
is  curiously  developed  in  the  correspondence 
now  before  us ;  he  seems  at  once  to  spring 
from  Pantisocracy  to  common  sense,  in  tiie 
commonest  acceptation  of  the  term.  By-the- 
bye,  while  we  think  of  it,  we  may  ask  the 
accomplished  and  conscientious  editor  why 
he  has  omitted  a  letter  from  his  father  to  Cole- 
ridge respecting  the  latter's  disinclination  to 
many  IVIiss  Sarah  Fricker  ?  It  was  written  in 
reply  to  one  from  Coleridge,  "  in  which  he 
stated  very  weighty  reasons  why  he  should  not 
marry  just  then,  but  leaving  it  to  Southey  to 
decide  whether  he  thought  he  was  bound  in 
honor  to  fulfil  his  engagement  immediately P 
Southey's  answer  was  lengthy  and  decisive, 
and  determined  Coleridge  at  once  to  marry, 
among  difficulties  amply  illustrated  in  Cot- 
tle's **Recollectioas,"  and  from  which  wo 
question  if  he  ever  thoroughly  emerged.  The 
(jillmans,  of  Highgate,  have  a  copy  of  this 
interesting  epistle.  It  would  throw  a  little 
light  upon  the  state  of  Coleridge's  heart, 
which  might  perhaps  clear  up  the  darkness 
which  now  apparently  hangs  over  his  long 
separation  from  his  **  besonneted  Sara  1" 

It  is  only  due  to  the  departed  poet's 
memory  to  remember  that  his  children. 
Hartley,  Derwent,  and  Sara,  were  to  the  last 
most  affectionately  attached  to  their  father, 
at  the  same  time  not  forgetting  their  duty  to 
their  mother.  This  is  a  volume  in  Coleridge's 
favor  more  conclusive  than  any  he  has  writ- 
ten himself  ;  for  no  such  three  children, 
perhaps,  ever  came  together,  either  for  intel- 
lect, conscientiousness,  or  rectitude. 

After  this  little  sketching,  let  us  introduce 
the  hero  of  the  present  drama. 

Southey  thus  records  his  own  birth: — 
"My  birthday  was  Friday,  12th  August, 
1774;  the  time,  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning,  according  to  the  family  Bible. 
According  to  my  astrological  friend  Gilbert, 
it  was  a  few  minutes  before  the  half  hoi 
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in  consequence  of  which  I  am  to  have  a ' 
pain  in  the  bowels  when  I  am  about  thirty, ' 
and  Jupiter  is  my  deadly  enemy,  but  I  may  | 
thank  the  stars  *for  a  gloomy  capability  of: 
walking  through  desolation.' "  On  his  arri- ' 
val  the  nurse  declared  "  he  was  a  great  ugly 
hoy^'*  So  even  from  the  very  first  Southey 
had  to  endure  unpalatable  criticism. 

In  his  fourth  year  he  was  sent  to  a  little 
daily  school,  where  he  first  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  "  a  B  and  a 
bulrs  foot,"  and  other  agreeable  distinctions. 
Here  he  remained  two  years,  passing  most 
of  his  time  at  his  aunt's,  Miss  Tyler,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  sincere,  though  occa- 
sionally unreasonable  friend,  till  his  mar- 
riage, when  their  rupture  was  final.  Southey 
always  had  a  high  opinion  of  this  lady's  in- 
tellect, and  there  is  no  telling  how  much  he 
might  owe  unconsciously  to  her  pervading 
influence,  and  constant  association:  indi- 
rectly she  gave  the  bias  to  poetry,  owing  to 
her  intimacy  with  the  family  of  the  manager 
of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  theatres.  We  refer 
to  this  part  of  his  memoirs  for  a  very  tragic 
>  event  connected  with  this  family.  Even  so 
early  as  his  fourth  year  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  being  taken  to  the  theatre,  which  fact  was 
also  impressed  upon  his  mind  by  a  repri- 
mand he  received  for  confounding  the 
theatrical  with  th^  ecclesiastical  term^,  and 
saying  after  church  one  Sunday,  "that  there 
was  a  very  full  hotise.'^^  The  first  play  he 
saw  was  a  comedy  by  Fielding,  called  TTte 
Fathers^  a  curious  foreshadowing  of  the 
Fathers  which  in  his  old  age  occupied  so 
much  of  his  studies.  At  six  years  old  he 
obtained  ^vithout  effort  what  our  fair  friend 
Lucretia  Mott  is  now  dcvsperately  strugghng 
for — he  was  breeched :  his  recollection  must 
have  been  singularly  vivid,  for  in  after  years 
he  remembered  the  dress,  which  was  nankeen 
trimmed  with  green  fnnge. 

He  was  now  sent  to  Mr.  Foot's,  a  dissent- 
ing minl'^r,  where  he  remained  a  year.    His 
■recollections  of  this  school  were  very  un- 
pleasant.   Tlie  death  of  the  master  released 
"him  from  this  bondage.   He  was  then  placed 
'  at  Corston,  a  village  about  nine  mil-^s  from 
Bristol:  in  a  poem  called  The  Retrospect, 
Southey  in   after  years  alludes  to  it  vri\\\ 
much  pathos.     After  a  year's  domicile  here 
'he  was  taken  away,  and  sj>ent  the   time 
with  his   aunt,   who  hhd  broken  up  h^r 
establishment  at  Bath,  and  settled  at  Bed- 
ttiinster. 


After  a  short  holiday,  he  was  ])laced  as  a 
day  boarder  at  a  school  in  Bristol,  kept  by 
a  Welshman,  who  rejoiced  in  the  echoing 
name  of  William  WillianL«».  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Robert  made  his  first  attempts  on 
the  muse,  which,  he  says,  gave  him  im- 
mense pleasure.  The  first  book  he  read 
thoroughly  was  Shakspeare,  and  Titus  An- 
dronicus  was  his  fevorite  drama.  Before  he 
was  eight  ho  had  read  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  through. 

It  wjis  about  this  time  that  he  announced 
to  his  aunt  the  wonderful  discovery  he  had 
made,  and  one  which  most  American  authors 
think  they  can  do,  \iz.,  write  a  play !  Little 
Robert  said,  "It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  aunt,  to  write  a  play  !"  "  Is  it,  my 
dear?"  replied  the  lady.  "Yes,"  rejoined 
our  Kttle  poetling;  "you  have  only  to  think 
what  you  would  say  if  you  were  in  that  per- 
son's place,  and  say  it  for  them !" 

We  are  afraid  upon  this  plan  too  many 
dramatists  write,  which  will  account  for  the 
egotistical  monologues  pubhshed  now-a- 
days. 

For  the  gratification  of  those  who  are  fond 
of  hnking  names  together,  we  may  as  well 
mention  that  Henderson,  the  great  tiage- 
dian,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  !Miss  Tyler, 
although  Southey  could  not  remember  that 
he  had  ever  seen  him  :  he  however  cher- 
ished a  perfect  recollection  of  the  celebrated 
actor  Edwin,  who  presented  him  with  a 
toy. 

At  this  time  a  lady  gave  him  "  Hoole's 
Tasso,"  which  afforded  him  intense  dehght 
Shortly  afterwards  his  young  fancy  was 
fired  by  the  same  author's  translation  of 
Ariosto.  Seeing  the  name  of  Spenser  in 
the  notes,  he  obtained  a  copy,  and  despite 
the  Old  English  character  in  which  it  was 
printed,  soon  mastered  the  treasures  of  that 
most  poetical  of  poets. 

Southey  truly  says  in  one  of  his  autobio- 
graphical chapters, "  My  memory  strengthens 
as  I  proc<»ed  in  this  task  of  retrospection ; 
and  yet,  while  some  circumstances — a  look — 
a  sound — a  gesture,  though  utterly  unim- 
portant, recur  to  me  more  vividly  than  tho 
transactions  of  yesterday,  others,  which  I 
wonld  fain  call  to  mind,  are  iri-evocably 
gone." 

To  a  man  of  perfect  leisure  and  ha])py 
circumstances,  few  pleasures  can  be  compar- 
able to  thas  li\nng  again  in  the  pa«t — sor- 
row taken  from  misfortune,  and  guilt  from 
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pleasare.   Moore  has  vteiy  h^q^pily  ezprnssed 
this  retrospection : 

*'  Sighing,  as  o'er  the  shadowj  post^ 
Like  a  tomb-searcher,  Memory  ran 
Lifting  the  shroud  that  Time  nad  cast 
O'er  buried  hopes." 

We  now  awl  then  oome  upon  pithy 
axioms,  such  as— *(Sottthey  is  talking  of  his 
sclKKjlmaster) :  '^Whenhia  ill  circumstances 
pressed  upon  him,  he  gave  way  perhaps 
more  readily  to  impulses  of  anger;  because 
anger,  like  drunkenness,  suspends  the  sense 
of  care,  and  an  irascible  emotion  is  felt  as  a 
relief  from  painful  thoughts.''  This  is  how- 
eirer  only  half  Uie  case :  angeris  an  excitement, 
and  oonsequently  suspends  the  duller  sense 
of  care,  or  any  other  equable  state  of  mind ; 
but  Southey  forgets,  or  perhaps  never  knew, 
that  the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  the 
weakness  of  mind,  resulting  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  mosquito  bites  of  buzzing  animals, 
who  very  properly  sting  sleeping  debtors  till 
th^  wake  and  pay. 

We  have  however,  a  few  passages  further 
on,  a  proof  of  how  little  a  learnt  man  is  a 
wise-one.  *^  He  would  strike  with  a  ruler 
sometimes  when  his  patience  was  greatly 
•provoked  by  that  incorrigible  stupidity 
which  of  all  things,  perhaps,  puts  patience 
to  the  severest  tri^" 

Let  us  tell  our  readers  Uiat  of  the  three, 
the  blockhead,  the  master,  and  the  apolo- 
gist, the  most  incorrigible  fools  are  the 
schoolmaster  for  striking,  and  the  Laureate 
for  defending  the  blow.  Mr.  Southey's  joke, 
loo,  about  punishing  a  ore(^e,  is  a  proof  of 
his  want  <^  humor.  We  will  not  quote 
the  joke,  having  no  wish  "  to  throw  a  damp 
upon  a  funeral." 

We  have,  however,  a  most  serious  charge 
against  the  author  of  Keharaa,  and  one  of 
his  own  convicting :  we  quote  verbatim  his 
very  words : — 

"  Om  of  them  (evidently  bv  his  name  of  Frendi 
cxtraetioD)  wa%  however*  the  meet  thoroughly 
fieodidh  human  being  that  I  have  ever  known. 
There  is  an  image  in  Kchamo^  drawn  from  mj 
recolIecUoo  of  the  devilish  malignity  whidi  used 
•ometimes  to  glow  in  his  dark  eyes,  though  I 
could  not  there  give  the  Ukenens  in  iu  whole  tbree, 
for  his  countenance  ufed  to  dai  ken  with  tiie  black- 
ness of  his  passion.  Happily  for  the  slaves  on  the 
iBoah  estate,  he,  though  a  «ccoud  brother,  was 
weslttiy  enough  to  settle  in  England ;  and  an  anec- 
te«  whieh  1  heard  of  him  when  he  was  aboot 
iMfj  yoara.  of  age^  will  show  Umt  X  have  not 
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spoken  of  hia  character  too  strongly.  When  ha 
was  shooting  one  day,  his  dog  committed  some 
fault  He  would  have  shot  him  for  this  upon  the 
spot,  if  his  companion  had  not  turned  his  gun  a.«idQ« 
and,  as  he  supposed,  suoeeeded  in  appeasing  him ; 
but,  when  the  sport  was  ove**,  to  tlie  horror  of 
that  companion,  (who  related  the  story  to  me,)  he 
took  up  a  large  stone  and  knocked  out  tlie  do^s 
brains.  I  have  mentioned  this  wretch,  who  might 
otherwise  have  better  been  forgotten,  for  a  chari- 
table reason;  because  I  verily  believe  that  his 
wickedness  was  truly  an  original*  innate,  constitu- 
tional sin,  and  just  as  much  a  family  disease  as 
gout  or  scrofula.  I  think  so,  because  be  had  a 
nephew  who  was  placed  as  a  pupil  with  King,  the 
surgeon  at  Clifton,  and  in  whom,  at  first  sight,  I 
recognised  a  physiognomy  whioh  I  hope  can  be 
long  to  no  other  breed.  His  nephew  answered  io 
all  respects  to  the  relationship,  and  to  the  chorao- 
ter  whidi  nature  had  written  m  every  lineament  of 
his  laoe.  He  ran  «  short  career  of  knavery,  pr<^ 
fligacy,  and  crimes,  which  led  him  into  a  prison, 
and  there  he  died  by  his  own  Imnd.** 

The  commonest  observer  must  remark  the 
tender  difference  with  which  he  treats  tha 
reputation  of  a  living  rich  man,  to  the  dead 
memoiy  of  the  poor  dependent  Farther  on 
we  have  another  phase  of  character :  our 
space,  however,  will  not  allow  us  to  quote ; 
we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  by  re- 
questing oiu:  reader's  attention  to  Southey*s 
account  of  his  interview  with  an  old  school- 
fellow, whom  he  designates  under  the  in- 
itials H.  O.  They  wiU  find  it  at  the  close 
of  chapter  xii.  We  question  if  a  more  sin- 
gular confession  of  feeling  was  ever  before 
so  ingeniiously  given  to  the  world. 

There  are  many  nciive  admissions  in  his 
autobiography,  which,  for  a  man  of  the 
Laureate's  caution,  strike  us  as  remarkable. 
In  some  very  pertinent  remarks  on  poetry  he 
observes :  **  In  the  earliest  ages,  certain  it  is 
that  they  who  possessed  that  gift  of  speech 
which  enabled  them  to  clothe  ready  thoughts 
in  measured  or  elevated  language^  were 
held  to  be  inspired.  False  oracles  were  de- 
livered in  wrae,  and  true  prophecies  deliv- 
ered in  poetry.  *  *  *  Sleight  of  hand 
passed  for  magic  in  the  dark  ages,  sleight 
of  tongue  for  inspiration."  We  can  well 
imagine  how  such  a  heretical  or  dangerous 
opinion  in  the  writings  of  another  would 
have  drawn  down  his  anathema  as  a  *'  Quar- 
terly Reviewer." 

From  the  Wekhman  Southey  was  re- 
moved to  a  day  school  at  Brbtol,  kept  by  a 
clergyman,  who  was  a  good  classical  scholar; 
under  his  direction  our  poet  coinmenc«»^ 
"  Greek  and  nonsense  verses."  Thia  war 
11 
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bis  tbirteentb  year,  and  about  tbis  period  be 
bad  written  tbree  beroic  epistles  in  English 
rhyme :  one  from  Diomede  to  Egiale ;  the 
second  from  Octavia  to  Marc  Antony ;  the 
other  from  Alexander  to  bis  father  Herod* 
He  also  made  translations  from  Ovid,  Virgil, 
and  Horace.  He  relates  that  on  bis 
thirteenth  birthday  he  composed  a  very 
Lofty  piece  of  oratory  on  the  awful  step  from 
infancy  to  the  teens,  being  under  the  erro- 
neous impression  that  be  was  only  entering 
tbat  solemn  period  instead  of  baving  already 
lived  a  year  m  it. 

He  now  set  to  work  in  good  earnest  to 
become  the  Homer  of  bis  native  land,  and 
planned  an  epic,  of  which  Cassibelan  was 
tile  hero.  He  bad  commenced  the  Fourth 
Book  when  be  went  to  Westminster  school ; 
tbis  he  worked  at  with  great  vigor,  but  writ^ 
ing  it  in  sbort-band,  and  putting  it  by  for 
some  time,  be  at  last  forgot  the  cipher,  and 
consequently  burnt  the  manuscript  in  bis 
vexation. 

In  February,  1*788,  Soutbey,  who  bad 
scarcely  ever  stirred  twenty  miles  from  his 

Elace  of  birth,  was  taken  by  bis  aunt  to 
ondon  to  be  placed  at  the  Westminster 
school.  He  entered  that  foundation  on  the 
1st  April.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  poet's 
autobiography  ends  with  this  school,  which 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  if  he  bad  sketched 
bis  whole  career  it  would  have  formed  one 
of  the  pleasantest  chats  of  a  man  about 
himself  we  have  met  with.  It  offers  a  sin- 
gular and  striking  contrast  with  Leigh  Hunt's 
own  memoirs  just  published.  Both  are  ex- 
cellent of  their  kind,  but  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.  Leigb  Hunt  dwells  more  upon 
bimself  and  his  own  feelings,  while  Soutbey 
€lls  up  bis  family  picture  with  incidental  and 
graphic  portraits  which  greatly  increase  tbe 
iuterest 

Tbe  editor  now  takes  up  tbe  pen  bis  father 
laid  down,  and  supplies  tbe  deficiency,  we 
arc  bound  to  allow,  very  creditably.  During 
B/3bert's  stay  at  Westminster,  be  formed  two 
of  bis  most  valuable  and  cherished  friend- 
ships, those  with  Wynn  and  Bedford ;  indeed 
we  may  remark  tbat  the  greater  part  of  the 
correspondence  before  us  is  divided  between 
these  two  gentlenien.  They  seem,  from 
their  letters,  to  have  cherisbed  a  true  regard 
and  respect  for  each  other,  which  cannot  fail 
,  to  impress  all  with  a  lofty  opinion  of  their 
characters. 

At  tbb  early  period  our  great  Reviewer  got 


into  bis  first  "  scra})e  "  with  bis  pen*  Hav- 
ing concocted,  with  some  of  the  bead  schol- 
ars, a  magazine,  under  tbe  appropriate 
schoolboy  title  of  "Tbe  Flagellant,"  ^bich 
died  at  tbe  mature  age  of  Number  Nine,) 
the  bead  master,  D.  Vincent,  considered  him- 
self so  grievously  outraged  by  an  article 
reflecting  on  the  unsparing  use  of  tbe  birch 
at  the  Westminster  s-^bool,  tbat  be  com- 
menced an  action  against  the  pubbsber  for 
libel.  The  autlior's  name  was  given  up ;  it 
proved  to  be  Soutbcy's ;  and  notwithstanding 
bis  apology  the  miserable  pedagogue  ex- 
pelled bdm  from  tbe  school. 

Tbis  "  untoward  event "  happened  in  the 
spring  of  17^2,  and  he  passed  the  rest  of 
that  memorable  year  wiU)  his  aunt,  at  her 
residence  in  College  Green,  Bristol.  Hav- 
ing no  settled  occupation,  be  gave  bimself  up 
to  corresponding  with  bis  old  pkymates, 
and  planning  future  sehen^s  of  literary  am-^ 
bition. 

He  was  now  in  bis-  nineteenth  year,  and 
during  this  winter  his  fatber^s  affairs  eame 
to  a  crisis,  which  compelled  tbe  poet  to  look 
around  for  some  occupation.  The  kindness^ 
of  his  aunt,  however,  came  to  bis  rescue,  and 
his  name  was  put  down  for  Christchurcb 
College,  Oxford  ;  but  Cyril  Jackson^  tbe 
Dean,  had  heard  of  "  tbe  Flagellant,"*  and 
refused  to  admit  him.  He  therefore  turned 
bis  attention  to  Baliol  College,  of  which  be 
became  a  member  on  tbe  I7tb  of  January^ 
1793.  He  thus  writes  to  his  friend  Bedford 
a  few  days  before  be  took  up  bis  abode  at 
Oxford  :— 

"  My  prepossessions  are  not  very  favoia- 
ble.  I  expect  to  meet  with  pedantry,  prej- 
udice, and  bigotry,  from  all  of  which  good 
Lord  deliver  jjoor  Robert  Soutbey."  And 
almost  immediately  after  bis  arrival  be 
writes :  "  Behold  me,  my  friend,  entered  un- 
der the  banners  of  Science  or  Stupidity, 
which  you  please,  and  like  a  recruit  got  so- 
ber, looking  to  the  days  that  are  passed,  and 
feeling  something  like  regret  Would  you 
think  it  possible  that  the  wLse  founders  of 
an  English  University  should  forbid  us  to 
wear  boots?  What  matters  it  whether  I 
study  in  shoes  or  in  boots  ?  To  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference,  but  foUy  so  ridiculous 
puts  me  out  of  conceit  of  tbe  whole.  When 
the  foundation  is  bad,  tbe  fabric  must  be 
weak  !  *  *  *  I  must  learn  to  break  91 
rebellious  spirit,  which  neither  authority  nor 
oppression  could  ever  l^^y  ^Liii^Ml^s| W^ 
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t6  work  a  problem  instead  of  writing  an 
ode,  and  pay  respect  to  men  remarkable  for 
large  wigs  and  small  wisdom  1" 

And  yet  in  after  years  Southey  would 
liave  written  a  volume  on  the  heresy  of 
boots  if  not  considered  orthodox  by  the  au- 
thorities ! 

There  was,  however,  one  custom  to  which 
Southey  would  not  submit;  that  was,  to 
have  his  Imir  powdered!  Putting  flour 
upon  his  fine  black  locks  was  an  indignity  he 
could  not  allow ;  he  resisted  and  kicked, 
and  the  barber  was  overthrown.  Doubtless 
the  barber  felt  a  moml  assurance  that  the 
young  rebel  would  come  to  be  hanged ! 

His  course  of  study  seems  to.  have  been 
promiscuous,  A  friend  says,  "he  was  a 
perfect  heliuo  Ubroram^  That  his  industry 
was  great  and  untiring  we  have  the  evidence 
of  his  whole  life  to  confirm ;  and  doubtless  he 
here  had  all  the  freshness  of  appetite  awaiting 
a  new  life.  His  correspondence  shows  the 
imitative  spirit  very  strongly.  The  style  is 
also  singularly  unnatural  and  inflated,  and 
as  removed  from  the  clOar,  manly  prose  of 
his  after  life  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Indeed,  we  think  we  trace  in  Southey  that 
same  remarkable  faculty  which  is  so  appa- 
rent in  Dryden,  namely,  their  constant  pro- 
gression in  the  graces  of  composition.  As 
Dryden's  best  poems  were  written  within 
a  few  years  of  his  death,  so  we  believe 
Southey's  finest  prose  was  equally  his  later 
productions. 

At  this  early  period,  too,  he  shadowed  out 
what  his  definition  of  true  happiness  was. 
**Let  me  have  £200  a  year,  and  the  com- 
forts of  domestic  life,  and  my  ambition  as- 
pires no  further." 

In  a  letter  written  this  year  (1793) 
Southey  shows  how,  even  then,  he  had  be- 
gun to  busy  himself  in  "reforms."  It  is  an 
advocacy  of  "  Protestant  nunneries,"  as  sug- 
gested by  Richardson.  Many  years  later,  in 
his  "Colloquies,"  he  alludes  to  the  subject 
again  in  these  word^ :  "  Considering  the  con- 
dition of  single  women  in  the  middle  classes,  it 
is  not  speaking  too  strongly  to  assert,  that  the 
Establishment  of  Protestant  nunneries  upon 
a  laide  ptan  and  liberal  scale,  would  be  the 
greatest  benefit  that  could  possibly  be  con- 
ferred upm  these  kingdoms. 

Our  young  collegian  sjyent  the  July  of  his 
first  vacHtioii  hi  visiting  a  college  friend  in 
Herefjrdnhiro,  :tnd  in  August  he  went  to  his 
!Dld  asfioahtc  13cdf>nri&   home  in  Surrey. 


There,  the  day  after  he  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year,  he  resumed,  and  finished  in  six 
weeks,  his  poem  of  Joan  of  Arc.  We  say 
remtmed,  although  he  had  only  written  about 
three  hundred  lines  when  he  took  up  his 
task  to  complete  it.  He  remained  for  three 
months  at  this  hospitable  house,  which  is 
still  standing  at  Brixton  Causeway,  about  four 
miles  from  London  Bridge.  Ho  however 
diversified  his  Joan  of  Arc  by  firing  at  wasp's 
nests  with  horse  pistols  loaded  with  sand — 
a  queer  antichmax  to  his  heroine's  struggle 
with  the  EngUsh  invaders.  In  October  ho 
returned  to  Bristol,  and  for  some  reason 
which  does  not  appear,  did  not  reside  during 
the  following  term  at  Baliol  College,  but 
passed  the  time  with  his  aunt. 

We  cleariy  detect  at  this  time  that  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  were  dis- 
turbing a  little  his  faith  in  Democracy.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  says :  "  I  am  sick  of 
this  world,  and  discontented  with  everybody 
in  it.  The  murder  of  Brissot  has  completely 
harrowed  up  my  faculties,  and  I  begin  to 
believe  that  virtue  can  only  aspire  to  con- 
tent in  obscurity,  for  happiness  is  out  of  the 
question.  I  look  round  the  world  and  every- 
where find  the  same  mournful  spectncle — 
the  strong  tyrannizing  over  the  weak,  man 
and  beast.  The  same  depra\nty  pervades 
the  whole  creation.  Oppression  is  triumph- 
ant everywhere,  and  the  only  diflercnce  is 
that  it  acts  in  Turkey  through  the  anger  of 
a  gi-and  Seigneur,  in  France  of  a  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal,  and  in  England,  of  a  Prime 
Minister" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  want  of 
philosophy  which  generates  the  above  morbid 
reflections. 

We  remember  in  a  conversation  we  had 
with  Wordsworth,  even  so  late  as  in  1845, 
that  that  fine  old  poet  gave  in  his  usital 
straight-forward  manner  a  sufliciont  reason 
for  the  French  excesses.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  was  in  Paris  duriijg  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Revolution,  and,  strangely 
enough,  lodged  in  the  same  house  \\  \xh  Brissot 
and  Robespierre.  "How  could"  said  he, 
"  any  sane  person  expect  the  Front  li  to  act  ra- 
tionally after  so  many  years  of  frightiul  mis- 
government  ?  Human  nature  woi  ks  by  ac- 
tions and  reactions.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
and  the  Fifteenth  had  debauchtd  and  de- 
graded the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  moral  restniint  had  long  since  be- 
come extirpated.     It  would  be  as  rcasoiiablo 
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to  expect  a  savage  to  practise  a  ChristianitT 
he  had  never  been  taught.  Had  the  French 
nation  been  capable  of  behaving  diflferently 
to  what  they  did,  there  would  have  been  no 
revolution,  because  the  motive  would  not 
have  existed."  This  is  of  course  the  philo- 
sophical explanation,  and  had  Southey  ar- 
gued correctly  he  would  have  recognized  in 
the  revolutionary  harvest  the  frightful  seed 
fipom  whence  it  sprang.  It  is  as  true  of  a 
nation  as  a  corn-field,  that  whatsoever  the 
rulers  sow  they  shall  in  time  reap.  But 
Southey  had  not  a  philosophical,  nor  yet  a 
comprehensive  mind.  We  doubt  if  he  was 
even  a  logician  in  its  highest  signification. 
There  is  as  much  diflfcrence  between  the 
man  of  a  logical  and  the  man  of  a  syllogis- 
tical  mind,  as  there  is  between  eloquence  and 
rhetoric,  poetry  and  verse.  Indeed,  one  is 
founded  on  ai-t,  and  the  other  on  nature. 
One  is  a  spirit  and  the  other  only  a  form. 
But  after  all  the  author  of  "  Joan  of  Arc"  was 
only  a  school-boy  republican;  he  had  by 
head  and  not  by  heart.  It  was  the  vague, 
idle  dream  of  poetical  imitation,  and  not  a 
noble,  glorious  principle  as  in  the  breast  of  a 
Milton  or  a  Washington.  Listen  to  one  of 
these  absurd  "  day-dreams."  It  is  in  a  let- 
ter to  Horace  Walpole  Bedford  : — 

"  If  this  world  did  but  contain  ten  thou- 
sand people  of  both  sexes  visionary  as  my- 
self, how  delightfully  would  we  repeople 
Greece  and  turn  out  the  Moslem.  I  would 
turn  crusader,  and  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Parnassus  at  the  head  of  my  republicans,  and 
there  reinstate  the  Muses  in  their  original 
splendor." 

Our  readers  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us 
that  if  this  be  republicanism,  every  young 
aristocrat  fresh  from  Virgil  or  Livy  is  quite 
as  "  good  a  one"  as  the  author  of  "  Wat  Ty- 

There  is  also  at  this  epoch  of  his  hfe  a 
discontent  which  developed  itself  in  a  dis- 
position to  attack  his  fellow-creatures  a  la 
Juvenal. 

'  III  a  letter  to  Bedford  he  thus  writes: 
"  Your  plan  of  a  general  satire  I  am  ready 
to  partake  when  you  please."  Who  is  there 
that  has  not  in  the  outeet  of  a  classical 
or  literary  life  had  similar  vague  inten- 
tions of  reforming  or  smashing  human 
nature? 

Even  before  hw  acquaintance  with  Cole- 

ridfire,.  our  poet  seems  to  have  entertained 

Hta  of  an  emigration  to  the  United 


States ;  for  in  another  letter  dated  Dec  14, 
1793,  he  writes  : — 

"What  is  to  become  of  me  at  ordination t 
Heaven  only  knows!  After  keeping  the  strait 
path  so  long,  the  Test  Act  -will  be  a  stumbling- 
block  to  honesty.  So  chance  and  Providence 
must  take  care  of  that,  and  I  will  fortify  myself 
against  chance.  The  wants  of  man  are  so  very 
few,  that  they  must  be  attainable  somewhere,  and 
whether  here  or  in  America  matters  little.  / 
have  long  learned  to  look  upon  the  toorld  as  my 
count  rjf, 

"  Now,  if  you  are  in  the  mood  for  a  reverie, 
fancy  only  me  in  America ;  imagine  my  ground 
uncultivated  since  the  creation,  and  see  me  wield- 
ing the  axe,  now  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  now  the 
snakes  that  nestled  in  it  Then  see  me  grubbing 
up  the  roots,  and  buildmg  a  nice,  snug  little 
dairy  with  them :  three  rooms  in  my  cottage,  and 
my  (inly  companion  some  poor  negro  whom  I  have 
bought  on  purpose  to  emancipate.  After  a  hard 
day's  toil,  see  me  sleep  upon  rushes,  and,  in  very 
bad  weather,  take  ont  my  casette  and  writo  to 
you,  for  you  shall  positively  write  to  me  in  Amer- 
ica. Do  not  imagine  I  shall  leave  rhyming  or 
philosophizing;  so  thus  your  friend  will  realize 
the  romance  of  C  'Wley,  and  even  outdo  the  seclu- 
sion of  Rousseau;  till  at  last  comes  an  Hi-looking 
Indian  with  a  tomahawk,  and  scalps  me— a  most 
melancholy  proof  that  society  is  very  bad,  and 
that  I  shall  have  done  very  little  to  improve  it  f 
So  vanity,  vanity  will  come  from  my  lips,  and 
IKX)r  Southey  wiU  either  be  cooked  for  a  Cherokee, 
or  oysterized  by  a  tiger.** 

How  little  Southey  knew  his  own  nature, 
even  if  he  were  sincere  in  the  sentiment  we 
have  italicized,  is  evident  to  all  who  know 
his  after  hfe.  A  man  may  recant  his  opin- 
ions^ but  not  his  nature. 

Of  his  Uterary  industry  we  have  a  proof 
in  a  letter  to  Bedford  of  1793:  "I  have 
accomplished  a  most  arduous  task,  transcrib- 
ing all  my  verses  that  appear  worth  the 
trouble,  except  letters,  [poetical  epistles, 
doubtlesp.]  Of  these  I  took  one  list,  another 
of  my  pile  of  stuff  and  nonsense,  and  a  third 
of  what  I  have  burned  and  lost.  Upon  an 
average,  ten  thousand  verses  are  burned  and 
lost,  the  same  number  preserved,  and  fifteen 
thousand  worthless.  ♦  *  ♦  I  can  bear 
a  retrospect,  but  when  I  look  forward  to  tak- 
ing orders,  a  thouBand  dreadful  ideas  crowd  at 
once  upon  my  mind.  *  *  *  The  more 
I  see  of  this  strange  world,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  society  requires  daperate 
remedies/  Tlie  friends  I  have  (and  you 
know  me  to  be  cautious  in  choosing  them) 
are  many  of  them  struggling  with  obstaclesr 
which  never  could  happen  were  man  what 
nature  intended  him.    A  torrent  of  ideas 
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bursts  into  my  mind  when  I  reflect  upon 
this  subject  In  the  houre  of  sanguine  ex- 
pectation these  reveries  are  agreeable,  but 
more  frequ€«tly  the  visions  of  futurity  are 
dark  and  gloomy,  and  the  only  ray  that  en- 
livens the  scene  beams  on  America." 

So  closed  1 793.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
following  January,  he  returned  to  BaHol 
College,  where  his  expenses  were  defraved 
by  his  uncle,  the  Reverend  Herbert  Hill, 
chaplain  to  the  British  Factory  at  Lisbon, 
who  looked  forward  with  considerable  anx- 
iety to  his  nephew  taking  holy  orders.  To 
this  Kfe,  though  Southey  made  no  open  ob- 
jection, he  seemed  to  have  cherished  a  private 
dislike  quite  insuperable,  which  his  son  (him- 
•elf  a  clergyman)  endeavors  to  apologize 
away,  by  alluding  to  the  state  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  at  that  period,  hinting  at 
fox-hunting,  Port-wine  drinking,  and  a  few 
other  foibles  not  much  in  the  style  of  "  Him 
of  Galilee,"  leaving  the  silent  inference  to  be 
drawn  that  had  his  fether  been  a  young 
man  now  he  would  not  have  had  his  old 
scruples. 

Southey's  religion  at  this  precise  point  of 
his  Hfe,  was,  we  have  heard  (Joleridge  affirm, 
"  an  empty  vacuum  fall  of  mythology,  and 
craving  a  plenum  of  a  comfortable  income, 
a  handsome  wife^  and  a  large  epic  fame^ 
In  a  short  time  afterwards  he  grew  Unita- 
rian; there  was  an  intellectuality  about  it 
which  pleased  him.  We  may  as  well  in 
this  place  relate  a  little  anecdote  of  Cole- 
ridge, which  showed  how  greatly  his  imagin- 
ation entered  into  his  *' Thirty-nine  Articles," 
even  to  the  very  last  About  a  fortnight 
before  the  great  poet  died,  the  writer  of  this 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
containing  a  message  to  Coleridge,  who  was 
not  suspected  to  be  so  near  his  death  as 
eventually  proved.  We  merely  name  this 
to  account  for  the  apparent  discrepancy  of 
the  conversation.  The  "old  man  eloquent" 
was  in  his  bed-room,  a  chamber  which  com- 
manded one  of  the  sweetest  and  greenest 
views  in  England — being  from  the  brow  of 
Highgate  Hill,  and  looking  over  Finchley 
towards  fit  Albans.  As  we  write  all  seems 
as  fresh  as  yesterday — the  broken-down 
firame  of  the  old  poet — ^his  large,  gray, 
fiery,  yet  pain-stricken  eye — his  flabby,  pale, 
yet  heavy  face — his  noble  brow,  not  bald, 
being  covered  with  silvery  hair — his  in- 
tormittentt  yet  full,  deep  voice — the  very 
loU  of  his  eye,  the  compessed  lip,  the 


slippered  feet,  the  snuffed  old  black  coat, 
gorged  with  the  titillating  dust  down  hia 
waistcoat  and  cuif — all  stand  so  palpably 
now  before  me,  that  the  Atlantic  seems  a 
rivulet,  and  the  sixteen  years  that  have 
nearly  rolled  since  "the  noticeable  man" 
was  laid  in  the  immortality  of  his  grave  in 
the  old  church-yard  at  Highgate,  a  mere 
watch  of  the  night.  But  we  must  shake  off" 
the  reverie,  or  we  shall  bury  our  readers  in 
sleep. 

Coleridge  burst  out  as  we  were  saying 
"  Good  bye,"  with — "  Lord  Brougham  has 
been  here  to-day.  We  talked  about  religion. 
Brougham  said,  *  Mr.  Coleridge,  you  were  a 
Unitarian  preacher  once :  define  the  diflfercnc* 
between  your  faith  as  then  and  now.  I 
shall  remember  it,  and  it  may  bring  forth 
seed  long  after  you  dream  of.'  Brougham's 
a  good  man, — a  kind  man ;  his  heart  is 
right — it  is  his  over- worked  brain  that  has 
made  him  go  wrong.  Heaven  help  him — 
he  is  as  simple  as  a  child ! " 

"  Well,  but  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mrs. 
Gillman,  who  had  only  just  recovered  from  a 
severe  accident, "  your  definition  ?"  Coleridge 
smiled  :  "  Dear  fiiend,  cherish  that  cowry 
shell  on  the  mantel-piece,  for  it  has,  I  feel 
assured,  converted  an  unbelieving  Chan- 
cellor, the  living  Bacon  of  our  Woolsack. 
I  took  up  the  shell,  my  dear  friends,  and 
said,  *  Heaven  has  sent  this  to  give  me  an 
illustration.  You  see  how  exquisitely  this  is 
worked,  how  wonderfully  symmetrical ;  the 
tints  of  the  coloring  are  miraculously  artis- 
tic :  on  one  side  you  have  the  golden  flush 
of  sunset,  minghng  with  the  purple  dawn ; 
and  if  you  place  it  to  your  ear,  imagination 
supplies  a  voice  which  seems  to  whisper  an 
audible  something,  but  it  is  only  a  dead 
shell — where  is  the  living  animal,  for  which 
it  was  created  ?  It  is  only  a  sarcophagus. 
So  witli  Unitarianism.  I  admire  its  external 
form,  the  beauty  of  its  morality,  the  color- 
ing of  its  logic.  But  where  is  the  li^^ng 
spirit  of  Faith  ?  Where  is  Christ  ?  You 
have  taken  away  the  Lord,  and  you  know 
not  where  you  have  laid  him." 

We  shall  not  go  into  the  theology  of  this 
simile ;  we  merely  give  it  for  its  poetry. 

When  Southey  turned  Unitarian,  he  be- 
came more  decided  in  all  his  opinions,  as  we 
shall  see.        * 

We  must,  however,  devote  a  few  lines 
to  allow  the  son  to  explain  the  processes 
through  which  his  father  passed  ere  he  be- 
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came  a  good  Quarterly  Reviewer  of  the 
Tory  school ; — 

*'  His  opinions  at  this  time  were  somewhat 
unsettled,  although  they  soon  took  the  form 
of  Unitarianism,  from  which  point  they  seem 
gradually  to  have  ascended  without  any  ab- 
rupt transition,  as  the  troubles  of  life  in- 
creased his  devotional  feelings,  and  the  study 
of  religious  authors  informed  his  better  judg- 
ment, until  they  finally  settled  down  into  a 
strong  attachment  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England." 

Southey  seems  to  have  given  the  Church 
up,  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  .^Escu- 
lapius,  for  he  announces  in  a  letter  to  his 
Jidiis  Achates :  "  Very  soon  shall  I  commence 
my  anatomical  and  chemical  studies.  When 
well  grounded  in  those,  I  hope  to  study 
under  Cruikshank  to  perfect  myself  in  anat- 
omy, attend  the  clincial  lectures,  and  then 
commence — Doctor  Southey  I" 

He  accordingly  attended  for  some  time 
the  Anatomy  School,  and  the  Lectures  of 
the  medical  professors,  but  he  soon  aban- 
doned the  idea  as  hastily  as  he  had  adopted 
it,  partly  from  being  unable  to  overcome  his 
disgust  for  a  dissecting  room,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause his  love  for  literature  was  too  strong 
within  him. 

He  now  turned  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
living  towards  a  situation  under  Govern- 
ment, as  his  friend  Bedford  had  done,  but 
it  was  hinted  that  his  well-known  violent 
republican  sentiments,  so  freely  and  loudly 
and  unnecessarily  expressed,  bad  closed  that 
door  for  ever.  This  was  a  pretty  situation 
for  the  future  Poet  Laureate.  We  may 
here  however  mention  an  anecdote  which 
seems  to  fasten  upon  Poet  Laureates  a  sort 
of  poUtical  discontent  Some  two  years 
before  Wordsworth  was  appointed  as  Sou- 
they's  successor,  a  young  English  poet,  a 
fh'end  of  the  Bard  of  Rydal  sent  to  him  a 
sonnet  written  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  old 
poet  in  his  reply  acknowledged  the  sonnet, 
but  rebuked  him  for  desecrating  the  majesty 
of  ApoUo,  by  bowing  to  crowned  heads. 
Victoria  was  a  Whig. 

Southey's  reply  to  his  friend  is  bold,  for 
he  is  evidently  annoyed: — "My  opinions 
are  very  well  known.  I  would  have  them  so. 
Nature  never  meant  me  for  a  negative  char- 
act  ir.  I  can  neither  be  gpod  nor  bad. 
happy  nor  miserable,  by  halves.  A  prudential 
silence  would  have  sullied  my  integrity  !" 

At  this  precise  minute  he  became  inti- 


mate with  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  who  was 
an  undergraduate  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  had  entered  in  February, 
179L  He  had  already  given  the  worid 
assiu*ance  of  his  genius  by liis  writings  and 
his  eccentricities,  hanng  gained  the  golden 
medal  for  his  Greek  Ode,  and  by  his  singu- 
lar lecturings.  In  1793,  in  a  fit  of  collegiate 
disappointment,  he  enlisted  in  the  15th  IJght 
Dragoons,  under  the  name  of  Cumberback^ 
from  which  "  warlike  position  "he  was  ex- 
tricated by  his  friends  on  the  10th  April, 
1794.  In  the  June  of  this  year,  on  a 
visit  to  a  college  friend  at  Oxford,  he  was 
introduced  to  Southey.  They  each  seem, 
hke  the  German  students  of  Canning's  bur- 
lesque, to  have  sworn  at  that  instant  eternal 
friendship  :  they  agreed  in  religion,  poUtics, 
and  every  thing  I  Southey  thus  writes  of 
Coleridge  in  the  first  glow  of  young  acquaint- 
anceship :  *'  Allen  is  with  us  daily,  and  his 
friend  from  Cambridge,  Coleridge,  whose 
poems  you  will  oblige  roe  by  subscribing 
to,  either  at  Hookham's  or  Edwards's.  He 
is  of  most  uncommon  merit,  of  the  strong- 
est genius,  the  clearest  judgment,  the  best 
heart  My  friend  he  already  is,  and  must 
hereafter  be  yours !" 

**  Alas,  for  the  rosy  dreams  of  youthful  hearts  T 

From  this  meeting  sprang  Pantdsocracy^ 
It  was  agreed  between  liovell,  Coleridge,  and 
Southey,  to  collect  as  many  adventurous 
spirits  as  possible,  buy  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  taking  out  wives, 
produce  children  at  their  leisure,,  to  inherit 
their  estates.  Stripped  of  all  verbiage,  we 
really  believe  thl%  is  as  nearly  as  pos.<%ible  the 
bare  idea  of  this  loudly  trumpeted  Utopia. 

The  instigators  or  chief  conspirators  of 
this  plan  to  inundate  the  United  States 
with  poets,  were  Robert  Lovell,  who  had 
Litely  married  one  of  the  Misses  Fricker, 
George  Barrett,  a  fellow  collegian,  Robert 
Allen,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Edmund 
Seward :  to  these  were  soon  added  Southey 
and  Coleridge. 

It  broke  up  as  rapidly  as  it  had  formed. 
Seward  deserted  into  the  EstabUshed  Church, 
(an  ominous  beginning  of  the  campaign,) 
Coleridge  made  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Wales, 
and  Southey  went  to  his  aunt  at  Bath.  That 
however  the  two  latter  had  not  altogether 
waked  from  their  dream,  is  evident  from 
our  poet's  letter  dated  July,  1794. 

"'Tis  my  intention  to  join  Coleridge  in 
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Wales,  ihea  proceed  to  Edmund  Seward, 
fierionsly  to  arrange  with  him  the  best  mode 
of  settling  in  America.  Yesterday  I  took 
my  propoBals  for  publishing  *  Joan  of  Arc,' 
to  the  printer :  should  the  publication  be  in 
any  way  successful,  it  will  carry  me  over, 
and  get  me  some  few  acres,  a  spade  and  a 
p^ugfa.  My  brother  Thongs  will  gladly  go 
with  us.  In  this  country  I  must  sacrifice 
either  happiness  or  int^rity.'' 

Like  all  young  authors,  Southey  fiad  the 
most  sanguine  expectatbn  of  *' Joan  of  Arc's  " 
success ;  he  talked  of  leaving  it  as  a  legacy  to 
his  country,  of  its  preserving  his  name,  <fec 

In  August  Coleridge  returned  to  Bristol, 
and,  unfortunately  for  him,  became  acquaint- 
ed with  his  future  wife.  The  tragedy  called 
the  ^  Fall  of  Robespierre  "  was  written  at 
this  time. 

Again,  too,  Ptotisocracy  reared  its  head; 
Southey  thus  writer  to  his  brother  who  was 
to  join  them : — 

"  The  Pantisocratic  scheme  has  given  me 
new  life,  new  hope,  new  energy;  all  the 
fiicuUies  of  my  mind  are  dilated.  I  am 
weeding  out  the  few  lurking  prejudices  of 
habit,  and  loc^dng  forward  to  happiness." 

In  October  Uie  scheme  was  communicated 
to  his  aunt,  whose  anger  knew  no  bounds. 
It  ended  in  her  turning  him  from  her  house 
late  at  night,  so  that  he  had  to  walk  to  Bath, 
nine  miles,  in  rain  and  darkness.  60  much 
for  the  affection  of  a  narrow-minded  old  wo- 
man. Southey  says  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
that  it  was  the  announcement  of  his  intended 
marriage  that  most  thoroughly  annoyed  her. 
The  aunt  and  nephew  never  met  again. 

Two  montiis  after  Lovell  and  Southey 
published  a  smdl  volume  of  poems:  this 
closed  1794. 

The  difficulty  of  reusing  funds  for  emigra- 
tion now  induced  them  to  alter  their  scheme 
from  America  to  Wales ;  but  after  a  few 
dying  reflections,  even  this  was  abandoned, 
and  poor  Pantisocracy  died  and  was  buried. 

He  now  amused  himself  with  planning 
a  magazine  to  be  edited  by  him  and  Cole- 
ridge ;  he  also  offered  his  services  to  a  coun- 
try newspaper,  which  however  were  de- 
clined. He  then,  in  conjunction  with  the 
latter,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  Bristol, 
which  were  well  attended  and  much  praised. 

Mr.  Cottle  now  offered  to  publish  "  Joan 
of  Arc,"  to  which  Southey  gladly  consented. 
He  had  already  commenced  "  Mtidoc,"  which 
he  laid  aside  to  correct  his  first-born  epic. 


His  unde,  Mr.  Herbert  Hill,  being  about 
to  return  to  Portugal,  persuaded  Southey  to 
accompany  him.  Much  as  he  disliked  the 
idea  of  being  separated  Arom  his  fair  Edith, 
to  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged, yet  the  idea  of  making  the  visit 
fether  to  a  volume  of  travels  gilded  the  pill 
of  separation.  He  however  resolved  to  make 
the  lady  his,  beyond  the  chance  of  any  acci- 
dent save  death,  atod  on  the  14th  November, 
1796,  they  were  married  at  Redcliffe  Church, 
Bristol,  separating  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony. A  few  days  afterwards  the  virgin 
bridegroom  was  on  his  way  to  Lisbon,  which 
he  reached  after  a  tedious  passage,  laying  some 
time  wind  bound  at  Falmouth.  Afler  an  ab- 
sence of  six  months  he  returned,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  wife  and  some  ready*fumi8ncd 
lodgings,  and  busied  himself  in  preparing  his 
"  Letters  from  Spain  and  Portugal."  During 
his  absence  his  brother-in-law  and  brother 
poet,  Robert  Lovell,  had  died,  and  his  widow 
soon  after  Southey's  return  went  to  reside 
with  them,  and  remaned  a  guest  during  the 
rest  of  her  Kfe. 

"  Joan  of  Arc"  had  been  published  during 
the  author's  residence  in  Lisbon,  and  bad 
fidlon  Btill-bom  from  the  press.  South'^ 
says  in  August,  1796,  "The  sale  of*  Joan 
of  Arc '  in  London  has  been  very  slow  in- 
deed ;  six  weeks  ago  Cadell  had  only  sold 
three  copies !' 

Mr.  Wymi,  his  old  school-lellow,  had, 
immediately  on  Southey's  marriage,  with  a 
generosity  worthy  of  his  name,  settled  an 
annuity  of  £160  per  annum  on  him.  This 
enabled  him  to  work  at  labor  he  had  the 
most  genius  for— a  great  advantage ;  it  also 
enabled  him  to  put  some  finishing  touches  to 
his  writmgs,  which  otherwise  the  daily  ne- 
cessities of  his  household  would  have  pre- 
vented. 

In  February  he  came  to  London  for  a  few 
months  in  order  to  enter  himself  of  Gray's 
Inn.  In  April  he  returned  to  Bath,  where 
he  remained  working  hard  at  a  second 
volume  of  poems,  finishing  "  Madoc^"  and 
writing  for  the  "  Morning  Post,"  and  some 
magazines. 

In  1800  he  commenced  at  Bristol  Lis 
"  Thalaba,"  undoubtedly  the  best  of  his 
longer  poems ;  his  health  however  had  been 
for  some  time  fwUng,  and  in  April  he,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  set  sail  once  more  for 
the  Tagus. 

In  June,  1801,  they  returned,   restored 
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in  health,  and  fiill  of  renewed  plans,  taking 
up  their  residence  at  Bristol. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  he  obtained, 
through  Mr.  Wynnes  untiritig  friendship, 
the  appointment  of  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Cony,  ChanceDor  of  the  Exchequer  for  Ire- 
land, at  a  sakfy  of  £400  per  annum.  He 
was  however  only  required  a  short  time  in 
Dublin ;  on  his  return-  he  was  steadily  set- 
tled at  London  as  Mr.  Oorry's  secretary.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  published  "  Thalaba,'' 
the  cop3mght  of  which  he  sold  for  £115. 
In  January,  1802,  his  mother  died:  iMs 
was  a  heavy  blow,  as  Robert  Southey  was  a 
man  full  of  domestic  feelings. 

Finding  his  office  to  be  a  sinecure,  he, 
with  an  honesty  which  ought  to  be  more 
generally  followed,  resigned  his  secretary- 
ship, and  resolved  to  settle  in  the  country. 
After  casting  ^*  his  eyes  "  about  him,  he  fixed 
upon  the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland,  to  which 
his  iriend  Coleridge  had  already  retired.  In 
September,  1 803,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  his  only  child,  a  little  girl  of  scarcely  a 
yoar  old,  they  settled  at  Greta  Hall.  He  had 
ah^ady  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Long- 
mans, and  received  several  commissions  from 
them,  which  a^rwards  led  to  a  connection, 
closed  only  by  the  Laureate's  death.  Southey 
had  now  reached  his  thirtietii  year,  and  had 
settled  down  in  a  spot  from  which  he  never 
after  removed,  to  devote  his  energies  to  a 
purely  literary  life :  perhaps  we  nave  no 
other  instance  of  a  man  so  completely  fol- 
lowing up  that  one  idea  without  reference  to 
anything  else,  as  the  distinguished  man 
whose  life  we  are  reviewing. 

His  industry  was  the  most  untiring  of 
any  author's  of  modem  times.  In  March, 
1804,  he  thus  wrote  to  his  friend  John 
Rickman  : — ^^'  I  have  more  in  hand  than 
Bonaparte,  or  Marquis  Wellesley— digesting 
Gothic  Law;  gleaning  moral  history  from 


monkish  Legends ;  conquering  India,  or 
rather  Asia,  with  Albuquerque ;  filling  up 
the  chinks  of  the  day  by  hunting  in  Jesmt 
Chronicles,  and  compiling  Collectanea  His- 
panica  et  Gothica.  Meantime  Madoc  sleeps, 
and  my  lucre  of-gain-compilation  (ApedraeBs 
of  English  Poets)  goes  on  at  night,  when 
I  am  fairly  obliged  to  lay  history  aside,  be- 
cause it  perplexes  me  in  my  dreams.  ^T\b  a 
vile  thing  to  be  pestered  in  sleep  with  all 
the  books  in  the  day  I  have  been  reading 
jostled  together  1" 

In  the  May  of  1 804  he  visited  London,  and 
met  some  new  society.  He  however  was 
not  a  very  "clubbable  fellow," as  Johnson 
would  phrase  it.  He  was  soon  at  his  home 
at  Keswick  again,  in  the  midst  of  his  books. 

He  had  now  made  considerable  headway 
in  his  History  of  Brazil,  and  looked  forward 
to  another  sojourn  in  Portugd  to  finish  it 
Coleridge  had  been  now  for  some  time  at 
Malta,  as  secretary  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball, 
and  Southey's  letters  to  him  are  full  of. 
hints,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  works- 
Coleridge  had  always  great  theories  to  pro- 
pound, and  was  a  most  su^^tive  com 
panion  and  correspondent,  as  Southey  and 
Wordsworth  often  acknowledged. 

We  pause  at  this  point  of  the  Laureate's 
life  to  call  the  reader^  attention,  not  alone  to 
the  singular  change  in  his  political  and  re- 
ligious opinions,  but  also  in  his  hal»ts  of 
daily  life.  From  the  wild  enthusiast  he  be- 
comes tamed  town  to  the  orthodox  disdpfi- 
narian ;  from  the  dreamer  of  Pantisocracy  he 
suddenly  awakes  to  the  realities  of  Z.«.rf.-ism ; 
from  the  Lesbian  heights  of  Pindaiics*  epics, 
and  Sapphics,  he  leaps  into  the  level  sea  of 
Routine ! 

But  we  must  reserve  t^e  moral  we  havo 
to  deduce  from  this  singular  harlequinade 
to  our  next  number. 
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.  Tbb  most  ginguUur  pieoe  of  assurance  we 
have  seen  of  late,  is  an  expression  of  the 
l^mdon  TifMSy  in  general  a  very  quiet  and 
pretty-behaved  newspaper,  but  which  bunsts 
out  occasionally  in  all  the  native  ugliness  of 
the  interest  it  represents. 

"In  California,"  says  the  Ttrnta,  "  (the) 
production  (of  gold)  does  not  seem  to  §ag. 
It  is  Uue  our  merchants  have  been  dB- 
appointed,  but  that  is  because  the  proceeds 
of  their  sales  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
payments,  which  have  loiind  their  way  into 
private  pockets,  or  in  consignments*  of  gold 
dust  to  other  parties.  The  British  merchant 
has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  Yankee  officials, 
brokers  and  tradesmen,  -and  has  not  secured 
his  due  proportion  of  the  golden  stream, 
which  has  nevertheless  flowed  in  unques- 
tionable abundance  to  all  parts  of  the 
world." 

It  would  be  a  valuable  piece  of  honesty 
on  the  part  of  this  money-writer,  to  let  us 
know  what  that  "  due  proportion "  of 
An)erican  g(M  is,  which  ought  to  go  to 
**  British  mer<diant3  "  by  right-  Americans, 
and  we  suppose  the  people  of  all  other 
nations,  would  like  to  know  what  part  of 
their  property  must  go  &y  rigfU  and  "  due 
proportion,"  into  the  ^'public  pocket"  of  the 
British  capitalist.  Is  it,  as  in  Ireland,  two 
thirds  of  all  we  can  produee ;  or  as  in  happy 
America,  only  about  one  fifth  or  a  sixth ;  or 
as  in  India,  nine  tenths ;  or  as  in  merry  Eng- 
land itself,  &  moderate  third  of  the  earnings 
of  labor  ? 

"  Our  merchants,"  says  this  profound 
gentleman,  "  have  been  disappointed ;  but 
that  is  because  the  proceeds  of  their  sales 
have  found  their  way  into  private  pockets, 
or  in  consignments  of  gold  dust  to  other 
parties." 

That  is  to  say,  they  have  received  too 
little  gold  dust  from  California,  either  be- 
cause they  have  been  fleeced  by  their  own 
agents,  or  because  they  used  it  to  make  pur- 
chases, or  pay  debts  away  from  home. 

That  so  tender-hearted  and  honest  a  man 
Jk>  the  *' British  merchant"  should  be  fleeced 


of  his  "  due  "  share  of  American  property,.  ■ 
by  his  o\ra  travelling  clea-kft,  is  a  truly  la- ' 
mentable  thing,  and  speaks  ill  for  his  clerks,  '• 
and  his  discretion  in  employing  them ;  but ' 
the  extent  of  these  transfers  to  ^private 
pockets"  must  have  been  astounding  in**  - 
deed,  to  account  for  a  defickncy  of  several 
million  pounds  sterling.     There  ought  to 
be  found  some  yery  rich   rogues  among 
Brummagem    agents    in    California,   with 
shares  of  British  **  dues  "  of  American  prop-  ^ 
erty  on  their  persom,  astounding  in  amount.' 

Not  less  painful  is  the  other  supposition, 
that  these  **  dues"  have  gone  to  pay  debts, 
or  make  purchases  elsewhere.  That  Ameri- 
can gold  should  be  used  to  purchase  Ameri- 
can lour,  is  mainly  bad  for  England*  Ameiv  ' 
can  produce  shouki  be  paid  for  in  British 
manu&etures,  and  not  in  Catifomian  gold, 
to  please  Master  British  Merchant  Hence 
the  lamentations  of  the  noost  decent  money 
oi^an  of  the  most  decent  and  respectable 
country  in  the  world.  If  England  buys  our 
gold  first  in  California,  and  makes  nothing 
by  the  of>eration,  and  then  buys  corn  of  u»  : 
with  the  same  gold,  leaving  us  a  small  pro- 
fit, it  is  no  wonder  she  M\»  short  of  her 
"  due  share  "  of  American  property. 

But  hearken  again  to  our  poKte  **  organ 
of  English  principles :"  "  The  British  m^ 
chant  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  Yankee 
officials,  brokers  and  tradesmen^  and  has  not 
secured  hia  due  proportion  of  the  golden 
stream*"  Master  British  Merchant,  in  short, 
thrust  his  portly  peiaoti  among  a  people  who 
saw  no  good  in  him,  and  was  trodden  and 
elbowed  out  of  the  way,  with  considerable 
anguish  to  his  corns,  and  some  pains  in  the 
ribs.  Other  interlopers  received  the  same 
hospitahty. 

Yankee  officials  very  properly  insisted  on 
his  paying  the  lawful  duties  on  his  wares, 
while  American  wares  went  in  free.  A  horrid 
pieoe  of  injustice  truly  1 

The  goods  on  shore,  and  that  odious  duty 
paid,  he  wished  to  exchange  them  for  gold 
dust,  but  the  intervention  of  certain  evil-dis- 
posed persona  called  *'  brokers"  was  found 
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necessary  tx)  the  exchange,  and  a  frightful 
percentage  sloughed  oflf  from  his  "  due  pro- 
portion}^ of  American  gold. 

The  Brummagem  agent,  'dissatisfied  with 
this  proceeding,  another  time  undertakes 
the  sales  himself;  he  will  try  it,  but  finds 
to  his  groat  discomfiture  that  certain  abomi- 
nable "  Yankee  tradesmen "  are  selling 
cheaper  in  the  tent  next  him. 

Thus  is  our  "British  merchant's"  "due 
proportion  of  Oalifornian  gold  "  reduced  to 
a  miserable  caput  mortuum,  and  a  damp 
falls  upon  the  household.  "  We  must  have 
a  change,"  says  he  to  his  friend,  the  Times; 
"  this  American  competition  and  protection 
are  killing  as.  Get  up  a  right  feeling  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  make  the  Americans 
give  over  the  atrocious  tariff  system,  or  we 
shall  by-and-by  be  reduced  to  a  chop  and 
pot  of  ale." 

The  same  profound  and  valuable  writer 
gives  us  a  very  confused  and  tedious  homily 
on  the  depreciation  of  gold,  and  the  rise  of 
silver ;  events  which  have  taken  place  sinml- 
taneously.  The  French  Ministry,  we  are 
delighted  to  hear,  have  resolved  that  silver 
alone  shall  have  its  value  ascertained  and 
made  legal,  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
will  propose  a  law  to  that  effect 

Vast  standing  armies  are  suddenly  rused 
all  over  Europe ;  the  troops  must  be  paid  in 
silver ;  the  country  people  everywhere  hide 
their  dollars,  and  silver  in  London  and  Paris 
has  become  consequently  scarce,  and  is  more 
needed  as  a  medium  oi  exchange,  and  will 
buy  more  gold  and  other  things  than  it  did. 
These  we  admit  are  fearfully  profound  and 
difficult  matters,  and  require  no  less  a  head 
and  boldness  than  the  Tim^s  to  utter  them. 

Our  very  judicious  Times  writer  lets  ap- 
pear the  true  intention  of  our  **  English  mer- 
chant" in  the  present  article,  by  an  attempt  to 
show  that  the  gold  which  is  flowing  into  the 
market  in  so  great  abundance,  will  very  soon 
become  of  no  use  whatever,  and  that  silver, 
which  is  becoming  scarcer  and  clearer  every 
day,  will  take  its  place  in  Europe  altogether. 
This  speculation  is  intended  for  a  stultifi- 
cation of  everybody  excepting  our  British 
merchant.  Gold,  it  appears,  is  to  be  wholly 
disused  in  France  and  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  slight  depreciation,  arising  from 
its  greater  abundance!  anl  Eni^land  will 
soon  have  the  only  legalize!  gold  currency 
on  that  aids  of  the  Atlantic,  and  will  main- 
^^;»  o   stfeady  demand  for  gold.    He  adds, 


what  is  well  calculated  to  mislead,  that  gold 
in  England  will  buy  as  much  food  in  pro- 
portion as  it  did  before  the  Californian  mines 
were  discovered;  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
that  gold  has  not  depreciated  in  value ;  and 
hiding  the  fact,  that  a  greater  abundance  of 
provisions  in  London  since  the  Irish  fammes 
began,  is  the  cause  why  a  gold  sovereign  in 
London  will  buy  as  much  of  Irish  eggs  and 
meats  seized  for  rents,  as  it  used  to. 

The  object  of  all  this  is  shown  plainly  by 
the  paragraphs  of  the  article  which  we  have 
dissected  and  crushed  for  their  impertinence. 
Our  "  British  merchant "  thinks  it  convenient 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  gold  for  all  the  world 
in  London ;  that  metal,  not  because  of  its 
legality,  but  because  of  its  providential  fit- 
ness for  the  uses  of  exchange,  being  the  true 
regulator  and  representative  of  exchanges, 
and  for  that  and  other  powerful  reasons,  the 
best  commodity  on  earUi  of  which  to  have  a 
monopoly. 

In  following  out  his  gi-and  scheme  of 
making  himself  the  monopolist,  not  only  of 
manufacture,  the  means,  but  of  gold,  t?^ 
medium,  of  commercial  operations,  our  Brit- 
ish merchant  and  his  agent  in  California 
got  themselves  elbowed  and  trod  upon; 
and  their  disappointment  and  chagrin  vents 
itself  in  a  "  Times  article,"  and  the  suggest- 
ing of  a  "  Free  Trade  League  "  in  America, 
to  operate  as  the  foul  catVpaw  of  that  in 
England.  Mistress  Monopoly  sets  on  all 
England  and  her  friends  in  America  to  open 
every  possible  channel  through  which  the 
red  gold  that  now  flows  up  the  Mississippi, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  sea-side  States, 
may  flow  over  into  the  "  public  pockets  "  of 
England,  the  Bank,  and  its  secret  reservoirs, 
the  private  pockets  of  our  British  merchant. 
Here  is  a  pretty  contriver,  and  v^iy  neat 
and  civil  Times  writing  gentleman,  with  hk 
cobwebs  in  the  brain  and  clear  cunning  in 
the  stomach. 

England  must  have  a  monopoly  of  gold 
as  the  most  convenient  metallic  medium  of 
exchange,  that  commands  a  market  when 
nothing  else  will, — that  is,  in  fact,  omnipotent 
in  every  market  and  at  all  times,  and  that 
ought  to  be  monopolized  by  a  nation  that 
intends  to  be  mistress  of  the  world,  and  to 
rob  all  nations  of  the  earnings  of  labor  by 
well-contrived  reciprocity  treaties. 

California,  it  seems,  has  not  yielded  the 
British  merchant  his  "due  proportion"  of  the 
needful  gold. 
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After  expressmg  the  opinion  that  the  use 
ci  gold  Li  to  be  in  future  extremely  limited 
in  Europe,  our  judicious  money-writer  con- 
tinues. "  There  is  a  great  demand  for  silver 
in  the  United  States,**  savs  he,  "and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  United 
States  will  succeed  in  rehenng  its  strait- 
ened silver  currency,  with  the  substitution  of 
gold."  And  further,  the  convenience  of  the 
"gold  eagle"  will  be  a  poor  equivalent  for 
its  "  depreciated  value."  Profound  statisti- 
ciajo,  who  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  new 
coinage,  and  who  supposes,  that  because  an 
old  gold  eagle  is  not  worth  the  price  marked 
on  it,  Americans  are  to  have  no  money  but 
what  they  buy  of  the  Mexicans,  and  are  to 
make  no  use  of  the  golden  prize  of  Califor- 
nia. England,  he  seems  to  think,  is  the 
only  country  that  will  or  ought  to  benefit  by 
that  prize.  We  are  to  put  up  with  silver,  a 
metal,  suggests  our  valuable  miatifier,  very 
much  in  demand  for  "  large  industrial  opera- 
tions." In  the  operations  of  that  chevalier 
d'industrie,  our  British  monopolist,  not  only 
silver  but  gold  seems  to  be  tolerably  in  de- 
mand ;  and  here  we  have  a  cool  piece  of 
impudence,  showing  us  that  we  are  to  have 
none  of  our  own  gold,  but  only  he  and  his 
master  ought  to  have,  and  will  have,  tkaU 

And  yet  we  have  our  fears  he  may  be 
right  it  is  a  bare  possibihty,  so  dull  are  we 
of  late,  that  a  company  of  German  and  Eng- 
lish importers,  partisans  and  agents  of  Eng- 
lish and  European  houses,  may,  with  a  Free 
Trade  League,  and  other  detestable  inven- 
tkuis,  supported  by  foreign  contributions, 
steal  away  their  gold  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  leave  them  afloat  on  a 
rotten  paper  currency.  And  the  king  of  their" 
paper  Chaos  will  be  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker,  the 
leader  of  the  grand  project  for  giving  Eng- 
land a  monopoly  of  manufactures,  and  what 
must  go  with  it,  a  monopoly  of  gold. 

That  the  precious  metals  will  ever  cease 
to  be  a  currency  for  trade  and  exchanges  in 
ei\ilized  communities,  there  is  no  reason  to 
beheve,  tliough  it  is  highly  probable,  from 
the  general  tendency  of  the  age  toward 
mutuality  and  concentration  of  labor,  that 
bank  credit  will  rest  less  upon  specie  than  it 
has. 

The  banking  system  of  New-York  throws 
the  crt-dit  of  the  banks  upon  the  labor  of 
the  entire  community,  taxes  being  tlio  solo 
(iecurity  of  the  State  debts,  by  which  the 
State  banks  are  secured.    In  an  organized 


community  not  agitated  by  incendiary  fac- 
tions, the  firmest  basis  of  credit  is  the  united 
industry  of  all,  and  the  united  honesty  of  alL 
Labor  is  consequently  the  creator  of  the  in- 
terest of  money. 

Specie  having  a  value  almost  wholly 
fictitious,  being  neither  food,  clothes,  wea- 
pon, vehicle,  house,  nor  land,  but  represent- 
ing the  need  of  all,  yields  nothing,  and 
creates  nothing,  but  is  continually  consumed 
and  worn  away.  Grain,  live  stock,  clothes, 
houses,  &c,  yield  all  of  them  a  direct  benefit 
to  the  human  body,  but  speme^  as  such,  ren- 
ders none.  Living  things,  and  tools,  the 
earth  and  what  hves  upon  its  surface,  aided 
by  labor,  increase  and  multiply,  but  specie 
as  such  does  not,  but  only  wastes  away. 
Tools,  though  they  waste  away  by  use,  with 
the  aid  of  labor  reproduce  themselves  :  the 
water-wheel  is  made  to  manufacture  an 
hundred  other  water-wheels.  Specie^  on 
the  contrary,  produces  nothing  of  its  own 
kind. 

Gold  and  silver,  in  the  form  of  coin,  are 
of  no  use  in  the  arts  or  in  medicine  ;  epeck^ 
therefore,  as  such,  is  not  a  material  used  in 
the  arts,  and  is  of  no  use  whatever  in  any  in- 
dustrial process.  It  must  first  cease  to  be 
"  specie  "  to  be  of  use.  Nor  is  www,  Uke  a 
promissory  note,  a  mere  witness  of  a  private 
obligation,  nor,  like  a  bank  or  State  note,  of 
a  public  one.  It  tells  no  story,  it  fixes  no 
time,  it  is  only  what  it  appears  to  be.  The 
value  is  attached  to  its  substance  ;  it  has,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  a  personjdity  of  value  as- 
certained and  stamped  upon  it,  without  ref 
erence  to  time. 

By  the  use  of  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  we  may 
make  what  we  please  of  it :  we  may  call  it, — 

A  god,  a  devil,  a  breeder  of  its  kind,  a 
seed  of  wealth,  a  tool  of  trade,  or  an  engine, 
but  that  is  poetry  and  not  fact 

The  name  does  not  help  us.  "  Specie  " 
means  forrn^  shape,  appearance,  <fec.  A  ccm 
is  a  stamp  or  impress ;  specie^  perhaps,  means 
the  same. 

To  know  what  specie  w,  let  us  see  what  it 
is  used  for. 

First  then,  to  one  man  or  to  two,  or  to  a 
family,  specie  is  of  no  use.  A  man  in  a 
desert  cannot  use  specie,  nor  can  a  family 
use  it,  a  family  having  a  communitt/  of 
poods.  Where  there  is  absolute  community 
of  goods,  there  is  no  specie.  Where  there  is 
absolute  credit,  (i.  e.  in  the  family,)  there  are 
no  pubUc  or  private  promissory  notes. 
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Specie  and  notes  consequently  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  society^  i.  e.  a  company  of 
men  united  by  interest^  instead  of  affection, 
aiding  each  other  by  mutuality,  value  for 
value,  under  the  idea  of  personal  property. 
When  the  society  breaks  up,  or  is  in  dan- 
ger of  breaking'  up,  notes  lose  their  value, 
(i.  e.  stocks  falQ  the  connection  of  the  past, 
present  and  future  is  broken  up.  A  note  has 
a  certain  circle  of  exbtence,  and  its  value 
diminishes  as  it  is  taken  farther  and  farther 
from  the  centre  whence  it  came,  and  in- 
creases a,s  it  returns.  At  a  certain  distance 
it  becomes  worthless.  The  extent  of  this 
circle  is  measured  by  the  power  of  the  centre. 

Notes  do  not  represent  coin,  but  labor, — 
i.  e.  the  probability  that  there  will  be  fruit 
of  labor,  i.  e.  interest.  Were  there  no  credit, 
no  dependence  upon  the  yield  of  labor,  there 
would  be  no  notes. 

Notes  consequently  represent  the  protec- 
tion given  by  the  social  organization  (i.  e. 
the  organization  of  honor  and  justice)  to 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry ;  and  the 
probabilities  of  its  yield  are  greater  as  the 
organization  is  more  complete  and  stable. 

Specie,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  in 
importance,  and  is  less  in  demand,  as  the 
organization  of  society  within  itself,  and  it6 
self-dependence,  is  more  complete.  The  value 
of  gold  and  silver  increases  as  pubb'c  and 
private  credit  fails,  and  the  fruits  of  labor 
become  less  certain. 

Other  things  being  equal,  gold  and  silver 
currency  is  more  necessary  in  time  of  war 
than  at  other  times.  From  which  it  appears 
that  money  (either  coin,  or  cowries,  or  what- 
ever performs  the  part  of  specie)  represents 
nothing  but  the  dependence  of  one  man  upon 
another  (without  family  tie,  kindness,  or 
credit)  for  the  means  of  life.  Every  man 
has  either  labor  or  substance,  which  he  can- 
not instantly  use  to  maintiiin  himself,  and  he 
consequently  offers  it  to  his  neighbor ;  and  the 


representative  of  this  relationship,  as  common 
to  all  mankind,  and  recognized  by  all,  is  cur- 
rency, money,  (specie,  cowries,  cash,  coin.) 

Specie  represents  and  measures  the  pres- 
ent and  immediate  dependence  of  one  man 
upon  another,  and  as  that  dependence  is  less, 
there  is  less  use  of  specie. 

Notes  represent  the  confidence  of  one  man 
in  another,  and  in  the  community,  in  regard 
to  the  returns  of  labor.* 

To  operate  successfully  upon  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  globe,  a  company  of  traders 
must  consequently  have  a  boundless  con- 
trol of  the  specie  market,  which  is  endent 
without  argument ;  but  to  get  that  control 
they  must  force  all  specie-producing  coun- 
tries into  a  |)osition  of  dependence  upon 
themselves. 

The  chagrin  of  British  capitalists  at  not 
receiving  tneir  '*  duo  proportion "  of  the 
grand  weapon  and  "  tool  of  trade,"  as  it  has 
been  aptly  styled,  is  therefore  easy  to  under- 
stand. It  is  clearly  the  interest  of  Ameri- 
cans to  keep  it  to  themselves,  and  to  do  that 
they  must  not  only  drive  off  foreign  intru- 
ders from  their  mines,  but  take  care  to  pro- 
duce such  commodities  as  will  give  them  a 
good  share  of  the  world's  market,  and  cause 
the  specie  of  the  world  to  flow  back  to 
them  in  such  abundance  as  to  enable  them  to 
wrestle  with  the  money  giant  of  England, 
and  throw  him  down  breathless.  It  is  late 
in  the  day  for  America  to  be  forced  to 
work  for  England,  to  get  a  little  gold  and 
silver.  Let  the  people  of  America  cultivate 
and  protect  every  useful  and  elegant  art, 
and  the  gold  of  California  and  the  silver  of 
Mexico  will  be  at  their  command,  and  move 
to  and  fro  for  them,  between  all  the  markets 
of  the  globe. 

*  MetaphyRioally,  ^peeie  repreeent»  the  mutual 
dependence  (»f  men  as  they  stand  together  upoo 
the  Dace  of  the  whole  earth,  in  »pacf ;  while  nutet 
represent  time,  as  regards  the  same  dopendence. 
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GARIBALDI-PAfiZ. 

T  Althoogh  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  American  Review  to  appear  either  in  French  or  High  Dutch, 
•till  we  venture  to  break  tnrough  our  general  practice  on  this  occasion  to  place  before  our  reodera  one 
of  the  niost  inst  and  eloauent  articles  it  has  ever  been  our  happiness  to  publish.  With  reference  to 
the  individuals  of  whom  tne  following  pages  treat,  the  city  of  New-Tork  should  know  something  of 
ODe«  as  hinted  him,  and  the  name  and  history  of  the  other,  who  refused  the  tawdry  honors  sauandered 
on  his  unworthy  contemporary,  are  dear  to  every  Republican.  The  name  of  Garibaldi  in  history  will 
combine  the  attributes  accorded  to  Rienzi  and  Murat — ^thc  patriotism  of  the  Roman  Tribune  with  the 
chivalry  of  the  illustrious  soldier.  We  have  but  one  apology  to  make  for  not  presenting  a  translation 
-with  the  article — ^you  may  translate  the  verbiage,  but  not  the  sincerity  or  the  genius  of  the  orator ;  and 
French  eloquence  of  this  style  is  so  idiomatic,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  combine  the  manly 
▼Igor  and  the  womanly  sincerity  which  distinguish  it  with  any  homogeneity,  or  with  other  effect  than 
as  a  contrast,  setting  its  more  prominent  and  characteristic  features  equally  at  fault] 


Uh  Bpectade  sans  contredit  tres  curieux 
ik  la  fois  et  tres  int^ressant,  c'est  de  suivre 
d'un  ceil  attentif  les  diverses  carrieres  que 
parcourent,  chez  toutes  les  nations,  les  hom- 
ines lances  dans  la  politique. 

Les  uns,  amans  passionnes  de  la  liberte, 
lui  vouerent^  pendant  toute  leur  vie,  un  culte 
pur  et  desinterese^,  et  lis  eurent  la  satisfac- 
tion de  voir  leur  efforts  pour  elle  couronn6s 
d'un  succ^s  complet    Tel  fut  Washington. 

Les  autres,  d^abord  r6publicains  sincercs, 
sacrifierent  plus  tard  la  liberte  a  leur  ambi- 
tion. Fib  de  la  liberty,  ils  assassinerent  leur 
mere,  et  ils  se  servirent  de  son  cadavre, 
comme  d'un  marche-pied  pour  gravir  les 
marches  du  trdne.  Tel  fut  Bonaparte,  qui 
se  fit  Napoleon. 

Quelques  tms,  r6publicains  aussi  dans  le 
oommencement,  mais  n'ayant  ni  assez  de 
purete  dans  le  coeur  pour  ae  d6vouer  k  la 
sainte  cause  de  la  lib^rt^,  ni  assez  de  g6nie 
pour  organizer  une  reaction  a  leur  profit, 
vendirent  leur  bras  et  leur  6p6e  a  des  Charles 
Deux,  et  rdtablirent  la  royaut6.  Tel  fut 
Monk. 

Quelques  autres,  toujours  ardens  r6pubTi- 
cains,  ont  6te  constamment  fideles  h  la  li- 
berty, et  in6branlables  dans  leur  foi  politique ; 
ik  ont  pr6f6r6  mourir  de  faim,  plutot  que 
de  prater  leur  appui  et  leur  plume  au  des- 
potisme.     Tel  fut  Ch6nier. 

Get  article  a  pour  objet  de  mettre  on  pa- 
rallele  deux  hommcs,  qui,  chacun  de  leur 
cote,  ont  et6  k  la  t^te  de  Tarmee  et  des  af- 
faires dans  leur  patrie  respective.  Je  veux 
parler  de  Garibaldi  et  de  Paez. 

Tous  deux,  pour  des  motife  differens,  furent 
bannb  de  la  contr^  qui  les  vit  naitre. 


Tous  deux  sont  venus  chercher  un  abri 
sous  la  banniere  puissante  des  Etats  Unis. 

Le  hazard,  qui  a  r6uni  sur  le  territoire 
am^ricaine  ces  deux  grandes  infortunes,  ^ta- 
blit  entre  Garibaldi  et  Paez  un  point  de  res- 
semblance,  qui,  sous  plus  d*un  rapport,  est 
digne  d'un  tres  grand  inter^t 

Tous  deux  furent  annonc68  par  la  voix  des 
joumaux  longtems  avant  leur  arrivee  k  New- 
York.  Le  comitd^italien  et  la  population  do 
New- York  prirent  des  mesures  et  firent  des 
pr6paratife  pour  recevoir  avec  pompe  ces 
deux  personnages. 

La  maniere  diff§rente,  avec  laquelle  les 
deux  6xil68  accueillirent  ces  preuves  de  pro- 
testations piibliques,  a  vraiment  quelque 
chose  de  tres  caract^ristique,  et  pent,  jusqu'4 
un  certain  d6gr6,  servir  de  point  de  depart, 
pour  porter  un  jugement  assez  net  sur  Gari- 
baldi et  sur  Paez. 

Autre  Kosciuszko,  Garibaldi  est  un  nou- 
veau  missionnaire,  mi  nouveau  martyr  de  la 
libert6.  II  a  6te  proscrit  une  premiere  fois 
en  Italie,  ou  il  a  combattu  pour  la  Ubert6. 
H  a  6t6  proscrit  en  France,  ou  il  a  combattu 
pour  la  m6me  cause.  11  a  6t6  proscrit  a 
Rio  Grande,  pour  avoir  concouru  a  la  fonda- 
tion  d'une  republique.  II  a  6t6  proscrit  k 
Monte  Video,  ou  il  a  combattu  pour  la  m6me 
cause.  De  Monte  Video,  il  s'est  transports 
a  Rome,  dans  sa  chere  patrie,  qui,  aux  ac- 
cents de  la  liberty,  s'etait  delivr^c  do  la  cour 
papale,  et  avait  proclamS  le  gouvemement 
r6publicain  sur  les  bords  du  Tibre.  II  a  et6 
proscrit  pour  la  seconde  fois  en  Italie,  et  il  a 
demands  aux  Etats  Unis  Thospitalite,  que  lui 
refusai t  sa  patrie.       zed  by  vj *^ kjsi  ic 

Qu'il  soit  le  bien  venu ! 
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Garibaldi  regrette  de  n'avoir  pas  atteint, 
malgr^  ses  efforts,  le  bat  g^D^reux,  qu'il  se 
proposait ;  de  n'avoir  pu  implanter,  sur  le  sol 
de  la  jeune  Italie,  le  syst^me  republicain. 

La  portion  patriote  de  la  nation  frangaise 
fesait  des  voeux  sinceres,  pour  qu'il  s'etablit 
un  lien  solide  et  synopathique  de  fraternity 
entre  la  France  r^pubCcaiue  et  la  jeune  Ita- 
lie ;  elle  esperait,  que  cette  vieille  papaute 
retrograde,  qui  a  fait  alliance  avec  tons  les 
rois  contre  tons  les  peuples,  qui  a  uni  sa 
croix  au  b^ton  de  PAutriche  et  au  knout  de  la 
Hussie,  serait  abolie  k  jamais,  et  que,  sur  ses 
mines  encore  fumantes,  s'eleverait  un  Edifice 
politique  et  social  nouveau,  qui  revfeterait  des 
formes  plus  jeunes,  plus  conformed  au  style  et 
aux  besoins  de  I'^poque.  C'6tait  la  le  voeu 
que  fesaient,  par  patriotisme,  les  nouveaux 
citoyens  de  la  Rome  r6g6n6r^  pour  leur 
patrie  ;  que  f^^aient,  par  sympatliie,  les  pa- 
triotes  de  la  France  republicaine,  et  que  de- 
vait  seconder,  sinon  par  solidarity,  du  moins 
par  devoir,  le  gouvernement  frangais. 

Mais  Louis  ik>naparte,  plein  de  gratitude 
pour  le  clerge  catholique,  qui  Tavait  porte  a 
la  pr^sidence,  jaloux  d'acquitter  au  plut^t  la 
dette  qu'il  avait  contract6e  envers  liii,  et  de 
eonserver  son  appui  pour  I'kvenir,  n'en  jugea 
as  ainsi.  II  sacrifia  I'int^r^t  de  la  repu- 
iliquo  fran^aise  a  sa  personnalit^  et  a  ses 
vuex  ambitieuses.  II  regarda,  comme  un 
titre  de  gloii*e,  de  prodiguer  le  sang  des  sol- 
dats  fran^ais  et  de  gaspiller  les  finances  du 
tresor  national,  pour  oombattre  une  arm^e 
republicaine  en  Italie  et  pour  y  dtouffer,  des 
sa  naissance,  le  principe  republicain,  qu'il 
avait  pour  mission,  comme  premier  magis- 
trat,  comme  president  de  la  r^publique  fran- 
^aise,  de  favoriser  et  de  soutenir  en  France. 
Gr&ces  lui  soient  rendues ! 

Quelle  belle  page  en  effet  Louis  Bonaparte 
s'est  acquise  dans  I'histoire  de  France,  pour 
avoir  retabli  le  gouvemment  papal  dans 
Rome,  dans  la  ville  dternelle, — ou  un  pape, 
dont  je  ne  cite  pas  le  nom,  pour  ne  pas  sou- 
iller  ma  plume,  fit  d6terrer  son  pr^ddces- 
seur,  dont  il  etait  I'ennemi  personnel,  fit  in- 
tenter  un  proces  a  son  cadavre,  lui  fit  cou- 
per  la  t^te  et  la  main,  puis  fit  prccipiter  ses 
membres  dpars  dans  les  eaux  du  Tibre ; — 
oii,  dans  le  dixit^me  si^cle,  le  pape  Gr^- 
goire  VII.  mit  k  execution  le  plan  le  plus 
politique,  qui  ait  jamais  ete  con9u  par  aucun 
pape,  celui,  qui  devait  foumir  au  Saint  Siege 
autant  de  sujets,  qu'il  y  avait  de  pr^tres 
^ans  le  monde  chr^tien,  en  isolant  tons  oea 
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prfetres  de  leur  patrie  respective,  et  en  les 
livraut,  sans  partage,  au  chef  de  I'dglise;  en 
un  mot,  ou  Gr^goire  VII.  ordonna  d'une 
maniere  positive,  par  une  bulle,  le  celibat  des 
pr^tres ; — ou  le  pape  Innocent  III.  ctablit  I'in- 
quisition  dans  le  onzi^me  siecle  ; — ou,  dans 
le  treizieme  siecle,  le  pape  Jean  XXII.,  glo- 
rieux  d'ajouter  le  droit  de  ciime  aux  droits 
d'annates,  de  dispenses,  de  dimes  et  d'indul- 
gences,  a  permis,  par  une  bulle,  k  un  diacre 
d'assassiner,  moyeunant  douze  toumois,  k  un 
abb6,  a  un  ev^que  de  poign^-der,  moyennant 
une  somme  do  trois  cents  livTes. 

Qui  sait,  si,  plus  tard,  apres  avoir  d^truit 
le  gouvernement  republicain  en  Italie,  Louis 
Bonaparte  n'aura  pas  la  coupable  pensee 
d'an^antir  avec  le  secours  d'un  second  Monk 
le  gouvernement  republicain  en  France  ? 

tJn  ecrivain  frau9ais  d'un  merite  superi- 
eur,  a  publie  recemment  un  ouvrage  dans 
lequel  je  lis  la  phrase  suivante :  "  La  France 
a  besoin  d'un  Washington  ou  d'un  Monk." 

Que  Louis  Bonaparte  choisisse,  s'il  Pose  I 

Si  Louis  Bonaparte  devient  un  second 
Washington,  (et  il  en  est  peut-etre  encore 
terns  malgre  les  feutes  qu'il  a  commises.)  il 
meritera  bien  de  la  France  et  de  la  post^nte. 

Si,  au  contraire,  Louis  Bonaparte,  traitre 
a  la  liberte,  ti*aitre  a  la  patiie,  se  sert  d'un 
Monk  pour  retabli  r  la  monarchic  a  son  pro- 
fit, qu'il  tremble  !  Ge  forfait  parricide  sera 
son  arrdt  de  mort.  Car  il  se  rencontrerait, 
dans  les  rangs  du  parti  republicain  profon- 
dement  froisse,  et  justement  iudigne,  plus 
d'un  bras  pour  venger  la  hberte  assas^sinee 
et  pour  punir,  de  la  peine  du  talion,  I'auda- 
cieux  liberticide. 

Mais  je  m'arr6te.  H  ne  m'appartlent  pas 
d'anticiper  sur  les  evenemens.  L'histoire, 
ce  juge  souverain,  est  la  qui  cpie  deja  Loub 
Bonaparte.  C'est  elle,  qui  se  reserve  le  droit 
de  lui  decerner  la  couronne  civique,  si  sa 
conduito  pohtique  est  cello  d'un  second 
Washington* 

Mais  c'est  elle  aussi,  qui  saura  flageller, 
avec  le  fouet  de  I'opprobre  et  de  la  maledic- 
tion, la  raemoire  du  jeune  ambitieux,  qui, 
sans  genie,  sans  gloire,  saos  autre  morite^ 
sans  autre  precedent  que  d'etre  le  neveu  de 
son  oncle,  aura  eu  la  temerite  parricide  de 
porter  une  main  sacrilege  sur  I'autel  de  la 
liberte,  ^t  de  violer  la  constitution  qu'il  avait 
juree. 

Je  termine  ici  ma  digression  relatire  4 
Louis  Bonaparte,  et  je  reviens  il^^Hdnlieur 
au  Kosciuszko  italien. 
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Garibaldi,  fatigu6  des  efforts  surhumains 
qu'il  a  fiaita  pour  affranchir  sa  patrie,  se  r6- 
ftigie  dans  Ra  tristesse  et  dans  ses  douloureux 
Bouvenirs  ;  il  ne  voit  que  Rome  bombard^e 
ei  asservve. 

En  vain  ses  compatriotes  lui  manifestent 
le  ddsir  de  lui  faire  une  ovation  publique,  et 
lui  dcclarent  qu'ils  sont  les  interpr^tes  de 
toute  la  population  de  New- York. 

Son  coeur  est  trop  n4vr6,  pour  ^tre  ac- 
cessible aux  accens  de  la  joie,  kux  fanfares, 
aux  ovations  de  la  population  New-Yorkaise. 
£n  rdponse  aux  nombreuses  sollioitations 
qui  lui  sont  faites^  void  la  lettre,  que  Gari- 
baldi adressa  au  comity  italien  le  sept  aodt, 
mil  huit  cent  cinquante  : — 

MXSSIEUAS, — 

Je  rcCTette  d'etre  oblig^  dc  vona  annoncer 
que  ma  mauvaise  sant^  continue  et  ne  me  pennettra 
pas  de  prendre  part  &  la  demonstration  que  vous 
prqjetes  pour  le  dix  ao(it  procliain. 

La  lentenr  de  ma  convalescence  et  Vincertitude 
du  terns  oii  je  pourrai  ^tre  retabli»  m'emp^clHfront 
au&si  de  fixer  le  jour  oii  je  serai  capable  de  me 
r^unir  i  vous,  conform^ment  k  votre  natteuse  invi- 
tation. 

J*etp^re  que  vona  me  permettrez  de  vous  r6- 
p6ter,  plus  vivenient  sHl  est  possilile  que  jamais, 
le  voBu  que  j'ai  soureut  exprim^  de  voir  abandon- 
ner  la  demonstration  pn»jet^.  II  n'est  pas  be.«oin 
d*une  t^'lks  manifestation  publique,  pour  me  prouver 
la  ajmpatbie  de  mea  ameitoyens,  du  peupic  am6- 
ricaHv  et  de  tous  les  vrais  r^publicains,  pour  les 
malbeurs  que  j*ai  6prouv^  et  pour  la  cause  qui  en 
a  M  la  source. 

Bien  qu'une  manifestation  publique  de  ce  senti- 
ineot  peut-^tre  un  motif  de  vive  satisfaction  pf»ur 
moi,  ^zil6  de  ma  terre  natale,  s6par6  de  mes  enfans, 
pleuraot  le  renversement  de  la  liberty  dans  ma 
patrie  par  une  influence  ^trangere. 

Opendant  crovez,  que  j'aimerai  mieux  pouvoir 
Writer  Cette  manifestation  et  devenir  tranquillcment 
et  bmnblement  dtojen  de  cette  grande  r^publique 
(Fbomroes  libreo,  pour  naviguer  soua  sod  pavilion, 
poor  pouTSoivre  une  carri^re,  qui  me  permette  de 
^airner  ma  vie,  et  attendre  une  occasion  plus  &- 
Torable,  pour  d6livrer  mon  pays  de  ses  oppresseurs 
^traiigerBoudome^tique&  Apr^lacause,alAqueIle 
Je  me  snis  d6vou6,  il  n'est  rien  que  je  prise  antant 
i|ue  rapprobatinn  de  ce  grand  peuple,  et  je  suis 
coovainfQ  que  je  Tobtiendrai,  lore  qu  il  sere  per- 
euAd^  que  j  ai  bonn^teraent  et  tid^lement  servi  la 
<aase  ae  la  liberty,  dans  laquelle  il  a  donnd  lui 
XB^cne  on  si  aoble  ^zemple  an  monda 

Cette  lettre,  com  me  on  le  voit,  est  em- 
preinte  d^m  caractere  admirable  d^innocence 
«t  de  modestic.  Elle  suffit  pour  juger  Ga- 
ribaldi a  sa  v^itabW  valeur,  et  elle  pourait 
4oni^<?r  une  sangUnte  le9on  k  Paez,  a'il  avait 
so  en  profiter. 


Mais  Paez  ne  tint  pas  le  moindre  compte 
de  cette  lecjon.  Le  g^n^ral  Paez,  plus 
ambitieux,  moins  r^publicain  que  le  general 
Garibaldi,  jette  le  voile  sur  sa  conduite 
pass6e,  sur  le  siege  de  Maracaibo,  sur  les 
expeditions  de  Calabozo  et  de  Coro ;  il 
oublie  les  arrets  de  la  legislature  v^nezue- 
lienne,  la  prison  de  Curaana,  les  motifs  pour 
lesquels  if  a  quitte  sa  patrie. 

Par  d6pit  pour  sa  grandeur  pass^e,  par 
baine  pour  le  president  Monagas,  a  la 
cldmence  duquel  il  doit  la  vie,  par  haine 
pour  le  gquvernement  v^nezu^lien  qu'il  a 
combattu,  par  haine  peut-etre  pour  sa  pa- 
trie, qu'il  a  laiss^e  en  proie  a  la  guerre 
civile,  il  brave  tout,  il  croit  se  venger  de  sa 
conscience  politique,  de  Thistoire  qui  dej4 
le  barcele,  et  lui  donne  le  titre  odieux  de 
Coriolan  am^ricain.  II  est  deborde  par 
la  soif  des  ovations,  par  les  instigations  des 
faux  amis,  dont  il  est  entour6,  et  par  Fim- 
pression  que  produit  sur  lui  cette  foule  com- 
pacte  qui  se  presse  dans  le  Castle  Garden, 
pour  voir  un  seul  bomme,  le  g^n^ral  Paez, 
raucien  ai<Ie-de-camp  de  Tillustre  Bolivar, 
Tancien  president  de  la  r6publique  vendzu- 
elienne,  Tancien  g^n^ralissime  de  Taim^e 
du  V6nczu61a.  II  se  laisse  complaisamment 
conduire  en  cortege  a  I'Hotel  de  Ville  de 
New- York,  ou  Tattend  une  garde  d'honneur, 
et  ou  le  mairo  le  revolt  oflBciellement  au 
nom  de  la  did  imp^riale.  II  accepte,  le 
sourire  sur  les  levres,  les  honneurs,  qui  lui 
sont  def^r^s,  les  felicitations  oflScielles,  qui 
lui  sont  adressdes. 

En  6gard  aux  circonstances  politiques, 
dans  lesquelles  le  general  Paez  se  trouve 
place,  devait-il  acccder  ou  se  soustraire  k 
I  eclat  d'une  manifestation  publique  ?  Je 
laisse  a  I'opinion  publique  le  soin  de  juger 
ce  fait.  Ce  que  je  puis  dire  avec  la  franc^se 
d'un  bomme  qui  n*a  jamais  craint  de  dire 
la  v6rit6,  c'est  que  le  general  Paez  s'est  m6- 
pris  <!trangement  sur  I'accueil,  qu'il  a  re^u 
lors  de  son  arriv^e  a  New- York. 

Cette  reception  a  ^te  primitivement  pro- 
voqu^e,  non  pas  prccis^ment  par  la  popula- 
tion New-Yorkaise,  qui  ne  connoissait  pas  la 
vie  politique  du  general  Paez,  mais  par  lea 
agens  de  la  politique  anglaise,  qui  1  entou- 
raient  alors,  qui  Tentourent  encore,  qui  lui 
donnent  de  perfides  conseils,  et  qui,  s'il  n'y 
prend  pas  garde,  exciteront  en  lui,  lorsqu'il 
sera  tems,  des  sentiraens  de  jabusie  et  d'am- 
bition,  dans  le  but  de  le  pousser  encore  vera 
les  rivages  da  Venezuela,  et  de  lui  faire  a^^ 
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borer  une  seconde  fois  F^tendard  de  la  r6- 
volte  contre  sa  patrie. 

Voila  la  v6rite  toute  entiere ;  c'est  presque 
deja  de  Thistoire. 

Que  des  joumalistes  contemporains  aient 
^onn6,  dans  leur  articles  complaisans,  le 
nom  d^erreur  a  la  marche  politique,  qui  a 
et6  suivie,  depuis  ces  derni^res  ann^es,  par 
le  general  Paez,  dans  le  Ven6zu61a,  qu'ils 
aient  essay 6s  de  rexcuser,  en  disant:  "Le 
general  Paez  a  pris  les  pretentions  des  oli- 
garques  pour  la  voix  de  la  nation  entiere  elle 
xn^me;  il  s^est  m^pris  sur  la  popularity 
«t  sur  le  patriotisme  de  ce  parti,  qui  vise 
plutot  a  ressaisir  le  pouvoir  qu!k  consolider 
le  bonheur  du  pays ;  malgr6  son  erreur,  le 
^^n^ral  Paez  pent  porter  le  front  haut,  et 
Monagas  a  su  presque  joindre,  en  la  personne 
de  Paez,  Taur^ole  du  martyr  a  la  couronne 
du  guerrier.'^  Sans  doute  ces  journalistes 
ont  fait  acte  d^un  extreme  bienveillance, 
mais  le  g6neral  Paez  ne  doit  pas  so  croire 
justifie,  par  ce  fait,  devant  le  tribunal  au- 
guste  de  la  post^rit^  Uhistoire  impartiale 
ne  se  paye  pas  de  pareille  monnaie;  elle 
Be  sert  d^autres  termes ;  elle  ne  se  enveloppe 
pas  dans  les  replb  de  tant  de  m^nagemens. 

Sous  un  gouvernement  republicain,  les 
hommes  d'6tat  n'ont  qu'une  route  k  suivre 
pour  defendre  la  r^publique ;  c'est  la  route 
<du  patriotisme  et  de  la  liberty.  Quiconque 
Ven  6carte,  quiconque,  par  jalousie  on  par 
ambition,  prend  les  armes  pour  renverser  le 
president  de  la  r6publique  librement  61u  par 
le  peuple,  pour  d^truire  la  forme  de  gou- 
vernement 6tabli,  pour  jeter  le  pays  dans  les 
dangers,  dans  les  hazards,  dans  les  fureurs 
d'une  guerre  civile,  est  nomm6  par  Phistoire 
Coriolan,  Catalina,  Monk,  traitre,  conspira- 
teur ;  voil^  les  noms  que  lui  donne  Phistoire. 

Garibaldi,  permettez  k  un  vrai  republicain 
de  vous  oflfrir  le  t^moignage  pmr  et  sincere 
de  mon  admiration  enthousiaste  pour  vos 
vertus  civiques,  et  de  jeter  avec  vous  quel- 
ques  cendres  sur  la  tombe  de  la  hberte  ita- 
lienne. 

Mms  ne  vous  decouragez  pas ;  ne  d^ses- 
p^rez  pas  de  raffranclussement  de  votre 
chere  patrie.  Tot  ou  tard  la  Uberte  italienne 
renaitra  de  s^  cendres.  T6t  ou  tard,  bien- 
t6t  peut-etre,  Theure  do  sa  r6surrection  son- 
nera. 

Ce  sera  alors  le  moment  d'agir.  Soldat 
intr^pide  d'avant-garde,  soyez  toujours  sur 
le  qui  vive,  pr^t  k  voler  au  secours  de  la 
liberte,  aussit6tqu'elle  redamera  votre  assis- 


tance. C^est  \k  votre  mis»on  providentielle ; 
dussiez  vous  &tre  encore  une  fois  martyr  ! 

Garibaldi,  combien  j'envie  votre  sort  mal- 
gt^  vos  malheurs,  ma]^r6  vos  desappointe- 
ments ! 

L'histoire  reoonnaissante  vous  tiendra  boa 
compte  de  vos  ^normes  sacrifices,  de  votre 
admirable  desinteressement.  C'est  une  ten- 
dre  mere  qui  vous  traitera  comme  son  en^EUit 
de  predilection.  Vos  bonnes  oeuvres  auront 
leur  recompense  dans  la  m^moire  des  hom- 
mes. Jouissez  avec  bonheur  de  votre  re- 
nomm^e  sans  tache. 

Adieu,  Garibaldi,  adieu !  je  vous  benis. 

Quant  a  vous,  Paez,  permettez  moi  aussi 
de  vous  adresser  des  reproches  et  des  con- 
seils. 

Vous  avez  fait  demierement  hommage  de 
votre  epee  a  la  ville  de  New-York.  Mais 
avez-vous  bien  r6flechi  a  toute  la  port^e  de 
cette  demarche  ?  Non ;  je  ne  suis  pas  dispos6 
a  le  croire ;  car,  sans  cela,  vous  ne  I'amiez 
jamais  tentee.  Malheureux,  qu'avez  vous 
fait?  Quel  mauvais  genie  vous  a  pouas^ 
dans  cet  ecueil  ? 

Donner  votre  epee  en  present  k  la  ville 
de  New- York,  c'etait  lui  dn-e  a  haute  voix : 
"New- York,  fille  de  Washington,  prenda 
cette  epee,  que  porta  le  general  Paez.  Cette 
epee  est  aussi  pure  que  celle  des  Washing- 
ton, des  Kosciuszko,  des  Bolivar,  des  Gari- 
baldi. C'est  elle,  qui,  aux  accents  sacres  de 
la  Hberte,  chassa  les  espagnols  du  territoire 
venezueiien.  C'est  cette  epee,  qui  a  com- 
battu  contre  mes  concitoyens  dans  la  guerre 
ci\ile,  que  j'ai  allumee  dans  ma  patrie,  sous 
le  pretexte  apparent  de  secourir  la  liberte  en 
peril,  mais,  en  realite,  bien  plutut  pour  sa- 
tisfau*e  mon  ambition  personnelle.  Deposez 
la  dans  les  archives  de  votre  ville  k  cote  de 
I'epee  de  Washington ;  qu'elle  soit,  pour  lea 
citoyens  des  Etats  Unis,  comme  un  drapeau 
consacre  k  la  liberte ;  semblable  au  panache 
de  Henri  Quatre,  qu'elle  soit  toujours  pre- 
sente  devant  vous,  et  qu'elle  vous  guide  tou- 
jours dans  le  sentier  de  I'honneur  et  de  la 
victoire." 

Voila  ce  que  vous  avez  dit,  en  propres 
termes,  a  la  ville  de  New-York.  Jugez  d'a- 
pres  cela.  Voyez  quelles  sont  les  conse- 
quences de  votre  demarche. 

Croyez  moi,  Paez;  eeoutez  les  oonseils 
d'un  homme,  qui  vous  vout  du  bien,  «t  qui 
vous  regarde  comme  une  victime  de  la  poli- 
tique anglaise :  Renoncez  a  la  vie  politique, 
du  moins  pour  le  moment    Autre  Oincimui- 
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tus,  reprenez  la  chamie,  non  pas  pour  labourer 
le  sol  v6n^zu^lien,  puisque  vous  vous  6tes  fer- 
ine a  jamais  les  portes  de  la  mere  patric, 
mais  pour  soumettre  a  la  culture  le  sol  vierge 
de  Texas.     Soyez  planteur  americain. 

Plus  Jard— qui  U  sait,  qui  peut  lire  do  si 
loin  dans  le  livre  du  destin  ? — plus  tard,  si 
jamais  \m  Monk  osait  scanner  d'un  poignard 
parricide,  et  formait  le  projet  odieux  de  le 
plonger  dans  la  sein  de  la  patrie  qui  vous  vit 


naitre,  ce  serait  alors  pour  vous  une  glorieuse 
occasion  de  vivre  d'une  vie  nouvelle.  Le  cri 
do  la  liberty  en  danger  dans  votre  patide  vous 
ferait  un  devoir  de  voler  a  son  secours.  Vous 
redemanderiez  a  la  ville  de  New- York  T^pde 
que  vous  lui  avez  confieo,  vous  la  r(5habilite- 
riez  alors,  vous  la  reg6n6reriez  en  lui  don- 
nant  une  trempe  nouvelle  dans  le  feu  sacre 
de  la  liberty. 


"MORE  OF  IT;" 

BEING   ANOTUER  CHAPTER    ON  "LONDON   ASSURANCE''  AND   NEWSPAPER  DECEPTION. 

tK  WHICH  18  FATtHFULLT  IIECOBDKD  HOW  OUR  TORMEE  HSRO,  TBS  XDrrOB  CF  THE  TRIBUNE,  BOLTED  OUT 
or  ONE  DIFFICULTY  INTO  ANOTHER ;  ALSO  SBOWtNG  HOW,  BEIKO  VERT  MUCH  ENWROTHED  ABOUT  HIS 
FRIEND,  SIR  HENRY  LYTTON  BULWEr's  HARD  TREATMENT,  HE  INDISCREETLY  EXHIBITED  HIS  NATURAL 
OPINIONS  ABOUT  THE  ATROCIOUS  RASCALITY  AND  COWARDICE  OF  ALL  IRISHMEN ;  AND  OF  THE  CONSE- 
QUENCES OF  THE  SAa^E,  WITH  OTHER  SINGULAR  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  SCIENCE  OF  EDITORIAL  FALSE- 
HOOD, AND  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  TRIBUNITIAL  BILUNGSQATE,  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  OUR  HERO. 


*  And  is  Ic  to  yon,  yoa  graceless  Tarlet,  I  owe  all  this  ?    I'll  teach  you  to  abuse  yonr  mother^I  wtU  !'* 

She  Stoops  to  OoNavBR. 


(1.)  OrR  BKRO  ACEHOWLIDGBTB  TBI  CORN. 

"On  the  4th  of  December,  baving  heard  of  the 
outrages  committed  od  an  American  steamboat 
by  British  officials  at  Oreytown,  or  San  Juan  de 
Nicaragaa,  we  spoke  of  those  outrages  in  the 
terms  they  deserved.  «  «  «  »  But  the  next 
day  we  received  information  which  left  no  doubt 
oo  our  mind  that  our  former  inference,  natural 
and  justifiable  as  it  was,  did  not  accord  with  the 
fact— that  in  fact  the  outrages  at  San  Juan  were 
not  authorized  nor  justified  by  any  instructions 
from  the  British  (Government  smce  the  Clayton 
Treaty  was  ratified,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
peated dispatches  from  liord  Palmerston  had  been 
transmitted  to  San  Juan,  (which  must  have  arrived 
there  very  soon  after  the  perpetration  of  the  out- 
rages complained  of,)  ordering  the  British  officials 
thereabouts  to  refrain  from  any  interference  with 
or  assertion  of  authority  over  American  vessels  in 
those  waters  or  American  citizens  on  their  shores. 
This  information  entirely  changed  the  aspects  of 
the  case."        »        ♦        *        * 

AND  amATmi  bib  dblinqvciict. 

**  All  the  facta  since  transpired  have  strengthen- 
ed our  conviction  that  this  is  the  real  truth — that 
Great  Britain  does  not  mean  to  assert  pretensions 
of  sovereignty  over  *  San  Juan '  or  *  Greytown,*  or 
any  port  of  Central  America,  by  reason  of  her 
alleged  Protectorate  of  *  Mosquito.' "    «    «    « 

■S    SBrLIBTH  TO  THE  KKVIBW. 

**  AU  these  statesmen  [meaning  of  the  present  and 
two  previous  administrations]  understand  their 
VOL.  YII.      NO.  U.      K£W  8XIUE6. 


country's  interest  quite  as  well,  watch  for  encroach- 
ments upon  them  as  vigilantly,  and  are  quite  as 
tenacious  of  American  honor  as  their  critic  in  the 
Review,  [nieaning  ourselves, J  whose  entire  diatribe 
smacks  of  a  hereditary  procbvity  to  annihilate  the 
British  Empire  by  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  de- 
molish English  domination  by  liberal  allowances 
of  Billingsgate  and  bullyraggmg." 

HI   DISCOURBETH    OT    THE    CHARACTKR   OF    IRISBKKM. 

"We  venture  to  say  that  any  shrewd  Briton 
who  should  read  this  Keview  diatribe  would  say 
at  once  and  unhesitatingly— *  That  never  was 
written  by  a  descendant  of  the  gray-coats  who 
fought  us  so  manfully  at  Bunker  Hill  and  flogged 
us  so  fairlv  at  Bennington  and  Saratoga.  Men 
who  do  sucn  deeds  are  never  so  ready  to  threaten 
them.  But  this  must  have  originated  with  some 
scion  of  a  race  accustomed  to  revenge  itself  for 
ages  of  abject  subjection  by  voluble  and  grandil- 
oquent threats  of  the  vengeance  and  discomfiture 
it  might,  could,  would  or  should  visit  upon  us  on 
some  future  occasion.'  And  he  would  apparently 
be  not  far  wrong.'*        «        »        « 

HB  DBFENDBTH  BRITISH  AOagBSSION  ON  THIS  COKTI- 
WBNT,  AND  finOWKTn  THAT  THE  BALANCE  O?  AMERICAN 
POWER  PROPOSED  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED  BT  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN BT  THE  SEIZURE  OP  CENTRAL  AMERICA  IS  ACCORO- 
MO  TO  THE  **  LAW  OP  NATIONS.** 

"  To  put  forward  an  assumption  of  guardian- 
ship over  the  whole  Continent,  and  an  inherent 
right  to  resent  and  resist  any  future  acquisition 
thereon  by  a  European  power,  while  discussing 
events  in  Central  America,  is  to  befog  and  com- 
12 
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plicate  a  questioD  which  the  Ckyion  Treaty  has 
happily  stripped  of  all  embarrassmeDts.  It  is  to 
court  the  oppoBition  of  all  Europe  to  our  policy, 
when  we  might  as  easily  commaDd  its  countenance 
and  support"        »        *        »        « 

AND    DISCOURSKTH  OF  AN  BMPTT  ITOMACH. 

"  To  say  to  Europe,  *  We  will  seize  and  acquire 
wherever  and  so  fast  as  we  can ;  but  if  you  grasp 
another  acre  on  this  Continent,  we'll  flog  you/ 
what  is  this  b  t  to  put  forth  great,  swelling  words, 
such  ^  all  the  world  recognizes  as  coming  off  an 
empty  stomach  I" 

HB  SHOWETH  THAT  AMERICA,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH,  BE- 
LONGS TO  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AND  THAT  WE  SHOULD  BE 
VERY  THANKFUL  TO  OET  LEAVE  TO  LIVE  ON  SO  MUCH 
or  IT. 

"What  giyea  us  such  special  and  exclusive 
rights  on  this  Continent,  whereof  Great  Britain 
owns  a  larger  area  than  we  do,  or  at  least  than  we 
did  till  lately  I  Kemember  that  Brazd  is  nearer  to 
Europe  than  to  us,  and  that  we  have  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  of  colonizing  a  portion  of  the 
Old  World,  no  one  objecting." 

AJID  DBSCRIBBTB  *^  OAS." 

"  The  whole  assumption  that  we  will  flog  any 
European  nation  which  extends  her  sway  on  this 
Continent,  when  no  treaty  with  this  country  is 
violated  thereby,  is  simply  gas,"  <fca,  <fec» — Neuy- 
York  Tribune,  Jan.  9^A,  1851. 

(2.)  The  J^ew-Tork  Trihunt  shovieth  k0rein  that  its  €*- 
gertions  of  two  daysprevum$  were  entirely  unwarraniedi 
•nd  are  rttUly  false, 

OUR  HERO  MEETETH  AN  OLD  SUBSCRIBER. 

"  We  had  an  interesting  call  on  Thursday  from 
an  old  subscriber,  Mr.  Doane,  of  Berrien  county, 
Michigan,  who  left  home  on  the  17th  of  January 
last  fur  California,  was  among  the  earliest  of  the 
great  emigration  across  the  Plains  to  that  coun- 
try, arriving  in  June,  and  leaving  late  in  October, 
to  return  by  the  Nicaragua  route."        *        * 

AND  TELLETH  OF  HIS  TRAVELS. 

^  He  came  down  to  Realejo  in  a  sail  vessel ;  was 
detained  there  two  days ;  was  five  days  coming 
thence  to  Grenada  on  Lake  Nicaragua ;  was  there 
detained  two  days  longer ;  was  two  more  in  trav- 
ersing the  Lake  (by  schooner)  to  the  San  Juan ; 
then  detained  again;  and  came  down  the  river 

in  a  bung%  or  long  narrow  boat)  in  two  days  more. 

^e  was  sixteen  da3's  in  all  from  the  time  he 
landed  at  Realejo  till  he  was  ready  to  take  ship 
at  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  on  the  Gul£ 


t 


HE  SnOWETH  WHAT  WAS  DONE  WITH  HIS  OLD  SUBSCRI- 
BER, AND  CONSOLES  HIM  FOR  BRING  DEPRIVED  OF  HIS 
ARMS — AND  BEING  TRANSPORTED  OUT  OF  ORBYTOWN, 
LCST  HE  SHOULD  EAT  TOO  MUCH. 

"  Our  citizens,  landing  in  the  night  and  thor- 
cugldy  drenched  with  rain,  were  at  once  deprived 
of  all  their  armt  by  the  British  police  in  *  Orej/- 
town,*  as  they  call  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua :  but 
they  were  otherwise  treated  very  kindly,  and 
finally  cooveyed  to  Chagres  by  the  Britieii  brig 


Inflexible,  which  was  professedly  blockading  the 
coast.  But  for  thi^  lift,  they  might  have  remained 
at  San  Juan  for  weeks.  But  tJtey  were  likely  to 
create  a  famine  there,  and  had  already  raised  the 
price  of  provisions,  and  the  British  voere  glad  to 
help  than  away.'' — Same  paper,  two  days  after,  Jan- 
uary Wth,  \%b\, 

(3.)  OUR  HERO  FURTHER  DISPLAVETH  THE  DESIGNS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  AGAINST  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  AND  TREATS 
OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR,  AND  OF  THE  DIREFUL 
VENGEANCE  THREATENED  BY  THE  TBRRIBLB  MR.  CHAT- 
FIELD,  "  A  SHREWD  BRITON." 

**  The  brig  Masardis,  Captain  Hampton,  which 
arrived  at  this  port  on  Saturday  from  Belize,  Hon- 
duras, confirms  the  previous  accounts  we  have  re- 
ceived of  hostilities  between  the  States  of  Guate- 
mala and  San  Salvador.  Several  skirmishes  have 
taken  place  between  the  troops  of  the  two  States. 
The  oifficulty  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
blockade  of  the  port  of  San  Salvador  by  the 
British  squadron  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Against 
this  blockade  Vasconcelos,  the  President  of  the 
State,  strongly  protests  in  a  proclamation  issued 
on  the  24th  of  October,  considering  it  as  a  pretext 
to  get  possession  of  the  country.  The  troops  of 
Honduras  and  San  Salvador  had  invaded  Chiauin- 
ula,in  the  State  of  Guatemala.  On  the  16th  of 
November  the  President  of  the  latter  State  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
powers  communicating  the  fact.  Mr.  Chatfield,  in 
reply,  states  that  Great  Britain  will  not  lo^.k  with 
indifference  on  the  proceeding,  but  will  hold  the 
States  responsible  for  any  damage  to  British  in- 
terests."—Some  paper,  three  days  after  that  again, 
January  14M,  1851. 

(4.)  THE   NEW-YORK  TRIBUNE  SHOWETH  IT   WAS    IN  POS- 
SESSION OF  A  LETTER  WHICH  IT  SUPPRESSED. 

"  We  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  H  Halsey,  of 
Long  Island,  a  more  detailed  account  than  wo 
gave  in  our  last  of  the  treatment  of  American 
citizeus  at  the  port  of  San  Juan,  by  the  British 
authorities  at  that  place." — Same  paper,  January 
13M,1851. 

(5  )  Extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Halsey,  an  .America*  ctf  t- 
ten,  as  puhlished  by  him  in  the  Sun  newspaper  of  the 
20th  January^  »howinj^  that  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune 
had  been  in  possession  of  positive  and  reliable  informer 
tion  to  the  contrary  qf  thit  which  he  had  previously  pub- 
lihed,  which  truthful  statement  he  deceived  his  readers, 
by  suppressing. 

HOW  THE  PLEDGES   OP  THE  TRIBUNE  ARE  FULFILLED. 

«  To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune  : 

*****  We  left  San  Juan  in  the  Eng- 
lish steamer  Trent,  on  or  about  December  16th, 
which  is  as  late,  within  a  very  few  day^  as  any  ad- 
vices from  that  place  received  here.  I  can  assure 
you  that  no  such  orders  from  Lord  Palmerston,  as 
you  speak  of,  have  been  sent  to  San  Juan.  As 
for  the  Engli?h  not  exercising  any  authority  over 
Americans  in  San  Juan,  it  is  absolutely  false.  Every 
American  citizen  is  watched  and  guarded  in  the 
most  rigid  manner  by  a  band  of  negro  police  from 
Jamaica.  The  first  moment  an  American  touches 
bis  foot  to  the  shore,  he  is  required  to  walk  up 
to  the  Police  office  and  deliver  up  ALL  HIS 
Digitized  by  VJ\JMV  IC 
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ARMS,  guns,  pocket-pistols,  knivc,  or  whatever 
they  may  be.     ♦        *        *      .  * 

•*  In  coming  over  from  Realcjo,  the  partj  of 
-which  I  was  one  reached  San  Juan  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  We  were  *m  all,  twenty.  We  came 
down  the  San  Juan  river  in  an  open  boat,  and 
when  we  reached  the  town  our  native  oarsmen 
anchored  ofif  the  Custom  House,  and  said  we  must 
remain  there  till  morning,  as  the  English  allowed 
nobody  to  land  in  the  night  Our  party  were  de- 
termined not  to  submit  to  any  such  humbugging 
as  that,  and  so  we  seized  the  boat  ourselves,  and 
went  Ashore.  Just  as  the  boat  struck,  up  came  a 
iiegro  patrol,  and  ordered  us  off.  We  drew  our 
revolvers,  determined  to  brave  a  fight  On  thi?, 
Qp  came  an  English  officer —sergeant^ and  on  our 
expostulating  upon  the  unnecessary  rigor  in  want- 
ing lis  to  gu  back  and  stay  in  our  bcMit  all  night, 
he  finally  consented  that  we  might  stay  ashore,  if 
we  would  ffo  up  to  his  station,  and  deUver  up  our 
anns,  which  was  done.  «        ♦        »        » 

**  Over  one  hundred  Americans  from  San  Juan 
came  in  the  Crescent  City,  and  two  or  three  hun- 
dred in  the  Georgia.  They  will  all  tell  you  that 
they  received  similar  treatment  They  will  all  tell 
you,  that  up  to  their  leaving  San  Juan,  three  weeks 
ago,  the  English  did^d  were  exercising  their  author- 
ity over  American  eititens.  They  will  tell  you  also 
that  the  place  is  in  possession  of  the  English ,  and 
that  if  they  have  taken  off  the  duties  and  made 
the  port  "  free,"  they  still  command  it,  and  suV 
jcet  American  citizens  to  the  control  of  negroes, 
and  other  indignitiea 

-  CHAa  H.  Halset,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  L" 

(0.)  OUK  BSaO,  WITH  ME.  HALSBY*8  LCTTBR  IN  BIB  rOS- 
SKfSIOK,  aUPPKKlBINO  IT,  AUD  YKT  COMMBNTIlfa  6K 
IT,  RENBWBTn  HIS  PROMlaBS  FOR   SIR  H.  L.  BULWBR. 

"Great  Britain  will  therefore  relinquish  her 
pretensions  to  San  Juan,  or  Greytown,  as  she  has 
clearly  contracted  to  da" 

ABO  BHOWETH  TBB   POWBR  OP   BNOLAND,  AND  BBR  PLAIN 
RIOBTI    IN  CBNTRAL    AMBRICA. 

•*  Before  agreeing  to  that  treaty,  she  could  have 
held  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  against  the  world, 
and  called  it  *  Greytown*  as  long  as  she  pleased." 

BB  SPBAJCBTB  LIOBTLT  OF  TBB  TAX. 

"She  has  already  taken  off  American  vessels 
the  trifling  duty  imposed  by  her  authority  on  ves- 
sels visiting  that  port;  the  has  rebuked  the  inso- 
lence of  her  ofHcials  who  annoyed  and  bullied  the 
captains  and  crews  of  our  little  steamboats  hith- 
erto sfut  down  to  try  the  navigation  of  the  San 
Juan ;  and  she  will  have  to  withdraw  her  authori- 
ties from  the  }.ort  altogether,  according  to  the 
plain  letter  of  the  treaty." 

AJfI>  BB  EBNEWBTB  Bit  DBUNQCBNCT. 

•  Meantime,  we  do  not  learn  that  any  Fcrious 
amoyanoe,  any  wanton  insult,  was  suffered  by  our 
cittseos  who  lately  came  down  the  San  Juan  to  the 
port;  00  tb«  contrary,  they  were  helped  on  their 
way,  and  fared  very  much  better  than  they  wouhi 
have  done  had  there  been  no  British  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  that  point  Still,  they  will  b^  obliged 


to  shut  up  shop  there,  and  it  will  not  require  any 
pot  house  swagKoring,  any  penny-a-line  bluster,  to 
effect  this  result." — Same  paper,  January  l^ih, 
1851,  acknowledging  Vie  receipt  of  Mr.  Halse^s 
leUer. 

(7.)  TBB  NBW-TORK  TRIBUNB  FATHJCR9  A  LITTLB  ANNUAL. 

"The  Whig  Almanac— At  last,  and  much  too 
late,  we  have  our  little  Annual  ready  f.«r  those 
who  desire  it  *  *  *  *  Unusual 
care  and  labor  liave  been  employed  thb  year  to 
make  the  Almanac  full  and  reliable  in  its  Returns, 
and  though  it  is  of  course  not  absolutely  faultleea, 
we  are  very  sure  that  no  manual  at  all  comparable 
with  this,  for  completeness  and  correctness,  haa 
hitherto  been  issued. 

"  The  Members  of  Congress,  present  and  pros- 
pective ;  with  a  sketch  of  the  doings  of  last  Ses- 
sion; ♦  ♦  »  Central  America;  *  «  ♦  Ac, 
i&c,  such  are  the  subjects  treated  with  the  utmost 
power  of  condensation  in  the  closely  printed  pages 
of  the  Whig   Almanac" — Same  paper,  January 

nth, 

(8.)  OQeof  the  first  thingf  the  little  Annus!  saJd  aaerit  wu 
born,  and  which  it  was  taught  to  say  by  Its  father,  ehow- 
ing  tdat  he  knew  the  true  state  of  a^lra  in  Nicaragaa, 
that  what  the  .American.  Reviev  said  on  the  subject  was 
strictly  true,  and,  by  consequence,  what  he  said  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  statements  of  the  Review  yrna  as  strictly 
false. 

OUR  BBRO^S   LITTLE    ANNUAL  ON    BRITI8B  ABStTRDITIBS. 

"In  1629,  Captain  Diego  Machuca  explored 
Lake  Nicaragua,  and  went  down  the  river  San 
Juan  (one  of  the  rapids  of  which  still  bears  his 
name)  to  the  ocean,  at  the  point  where  now  stands 
the  town  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.  Machuca 
proposed  to  found  a  colony  here,  and  it  is  believed 
did  make  the  attempt,  but  was  interrupted  by 
Robles,  then  commandant  at  Nombre  de  Dioa, 
who  also  meditated  the  same  enterprise.  These 
facts  are  mentioned  here  as  showing  the  absurdity 
of  the  claim  to  that  port  recently  put  forward  by 
the  British  Government" —  Whig  Almanac,  p.  49, 
art. "  Central  America,'* 

BOW     BNOLANO    FURTBBR    INTERFERBD     IN     CBNTRAL 
AMBRICA. 

**  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Mexican  troops  and 
the  defeat  of  the  aristocrats,  the  delegates  of  the 
several  provinces  or  States  met  in  General  Cou^ 
gress,  and  adopted  a  Constitution  of  Union,  under 
the  name  of  tlie  *  Republic  of  Central  America.* 
This  Constitution  endured  until  1888,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  dissensions  in  and  between  the  States^ 
industriously  fomented  by  British  agents,  it  was 
dissolved,  and  the  five  States  again  severally  as- 
sumed their  sovereign  character."— 7%«  ^'little 
Annv4xl^  ibid, 

TBB  FURTBBR  BAD  FAITB  OF  ENGLAND. 

''Previous  to  1763,  Great  Britain  made  some 
pretensions  upon  the  Mosquito  Shore,— not,  how- 
ever, as  protector  of  any  Indian  tribes,  but  in  ab- 
solute sovereignity.  These  were  sweepingly  difr 
posed  of  by  the  treaties  of  1163.  IISS,  and  IV  " 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  which 
former  agrees  not  only  to  evacuate  the  Mu£ 
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Shore,  but  to  withdraw  her  protection  from  her 
own  subjects  who  should  be  so  *  daring  as  to  pre- 
sume '  to  remain  there,  or  *  to  obstruct  the  entire 
evacuation  agreed  upon  by  His  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty.' " — The  TMbunes  Vade^meeum,  ibid, 

OUR  BKRO^S    OWX    BISTORT  OF    MOSQUITO,  AS  OIVEX  BT 
HIS   LITTLK  AlVXIIAL. 

"  SubsequenUj,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Clayton,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Mbister  of  Qreat  Britain, 
providing  for  extending  the  protecti<m  of  both 
countries  over  any  route  of  communication  which 
may  be  opened  across  the  continent,  and  also  for 
the  abanoonment  of  British  territorial  pretensions, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  British  establishments,  on 
the  coast  of  Central  America. 

"The  British  pretensioos  consist  in  an  alleged 

Protectorate  over  a  mixed  brood  of  Indians  and 
egroes,  who  have  maintained  a  miserable  ex- 
istence on  that  pai-t  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nica- 
ragua bearing  the  geographical  designation  of  the 
*  Mosquito  Shore,'  and  who,  it  is  claimed  by  the 
British  Government,  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  a  sovereign  people.  They  have,  however,  no 
written  languages,  no  religion,  no  laws — not  a  sin- 
gle feature  to  elevate  them  above  the  lowest  order 
of  savages.  Under  the  pretense  above  indicated, 
the  agents  of  Great  Britain  have  undertaken  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  supposititious  Mosquito  Kingdom, 
as  including  the  entire  coast  from  Cfape  Honduras 
to  the  boundary  of  New-Granada,  a  line  of  more 
than  800  miles,  and  extending  inward  indefinitely. 
This  preposterous  claim,  of  course,  takes  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  port  of  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  the  only  possible  Atlantic  ter- 
minus of  the  proposed  canal  This  port,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  as 
early  as  1 629,  and  which  was  subsequently, byroyal 
decree,  made  a  port  of  entry,  and  fortified  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  afterward  captured  from 
tlie  Royal  forces  by  the  Republican  army  of  Nicara- 
gua, peaceably  occupied  by  the  people  of  that  State, 
and,  as  a  part  of  Nicaragtm,  blockaded  by  the 
English  in  1844 — ^this  port  was  wrested  from  the 
Nicaragoans  in  January,  1848,  by  a  British  force 
under  the  command  of  Captain  G.  C.  Loch,  of 
n.  B.  Majesty's  ship  *  Alarm,'  and  has  since  been 
occupied  by  English  authorities,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  belonging  to  the  soH^ed  Mosquito 
Kingdom.  It  has  not  been  surrendered  to  Nica- 
ragua, nor  has  it  been  formally  ascertained  that 
Britiuh  assumptions  have  been  in  any  degree  re- 
laxed in  consequence  of  our  treaty  with  England 
above  referred  to;  but  we  are  reliably  assured 
that  they  have  been,  and  that  the  British  occupa- 
tiou  will  soon  be  abandoned." 

Tht  differenee  between  the  same  mom,  tupolitieal  editoTf  and 
at  father  e/ a  liiUe  AnnMol. 

THB  IMTORTANCE  OP  NICARAOUA  TO  THE   UKITKO  STATSI, 
AS   rUBUBBKP  IN  THK  TRISUNK. 

**  The  state  of  Nioaragua— that  is,  the  inhabited 

territory  so  named— lies  almost  wholly  westward 

of  the  Lake  Nicaragua,  between  it  and  the  Pacific 

Ocean,  though  it  stretches  some  miles  north  of  the 

river  San  Juan  drains  the  Lake,  Tun- 

ftwflBpdly  into  the  Qulf  of  Mexico, 


about  150  mdes.  North  of  the  river  and  east  of 
the  mountains  which  approach  the  Lake  .is  the 
'Mosquito  Coast,'  so  called,  which  Qreat  Britain 
has  long  ruled  in  the  name  of  a  succession  of 
savage  Chiefe,  or  pretended  Chiefs,  whom  she  has 
christened  Kings  of  Mosquita  Bat  neither  by  the 
Nicaraguans  nor  the  Mosquitoes  and  their  British 
masters  has  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan  been  peopled 
at  any  time  within  the  memory  of  man.  It  is  a 
dense  forest  or  mass  of  luxuriant  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, filled  with  wild  beasts,  but  rarely  penetrated 
by  man,  save  in  navigating  the  river.  A  small 
village  (San  Carios)  marks  the  point  of  its  de- 
parture from  the  Lake ;  another  collection  of  huta 
JSan  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  the  British  *  Grey  town,*) 
13  found  at  its  mouth  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
there  may  be  half  H  dozen  huts,  inhabited  by 
negroes  and  demi-sayages,  at  two  or  three  inter- 
mediate points  where  the  'piragua'  or  'bongo' 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  rapick ;  all  the  rest  is 
wilderness."— JVew-rorjfc  Tribune,  Jan.  18<A,  1851. 

THB  UTTtS  AKVUAI.  CM  TBK   SAMS. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  very  evident  that  Central  Ame- 
rica must  be  to  California  and  Oregon  what  the 
West  Indies  have  hitherto  been  to  our  confede- 
racy. Sugar,  cotton,  coflee,  cocoa,  rice,  indigo,  to- 
bacco, maize — ^in  short,  all  the  staples  and  fruits  of 
the  tropics — are  produced  in  Nicaragua  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  perfectioa  There  are  a 
krge  number  of  cattle -estates  in  the  country ;  and 
hides,  with  indigo,  coffee,  and  Brazil-wood,  form 
the  principal  articles  of  export" —  Whig  Abnanae, 
Chr^dey  and  MeElratk,Nevy  York,  1861. 

We  need  not  continue — Ohe!  Jam  satis  f 

In  again  stooping  to  notice  tbe  irregulari- 
ties of  t^be  Ifetih  lork  Tribune,  after  its  publi- 
cation of  the  first  of  the  above  extracts,  (Ex. 
1,)  we  must  descend  still  lower  from  our  dig^ 
nity  than  we  had  previously  anticipated  it  was 
possible,  by  the  "  proclivity,"  whether  hered- 
itary or  not,  of  its  editor's  character,  to 
be  compelled  at  any  time  to  descend  in  r^ 
plying  to  him.  It  is  not  necessary  fw  ub 
here  again,  in  this  connection,  to  renew  the 
subject  of  British  aggression  in  Nicaragua, 
and  to  expose  still  further  than  the  above 
extracts  do,  the  sinuosities,  the  ground- 
less statements,  the  reckless  inconsistencies, 
printed  day  after  day  by  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune.  To  the  newspaper  publisher, 
who  alone  of  all  the  American  press  has 
presumed  to  defend  the  rightar  of  Great 
Britain,  or  any  other  European  power,  to 
seize  territory  after  territory  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  who  has  presumed  to  maintain  that 
these  United  States  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere ;  to  the  unscrupulous  apologist  and  de- 
fender of  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer ;  to  the 
reckless  fekifier  in  one  publication  of  staie- 
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mentB  to  which  he  has  contemporaneously 
pledged  himself  in.  another ;  to  the  exhibi- 
tor of  quasi  assurances  which  he  had  not-, 
and  the  suppressor  of  positive  evidence  con- 
tradicting them  which  he  had,  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  offer  any  suggestion  or  advice 
which  could  serve  him  in  the  peculiar  line 
of  business  ho  has  selected.  The  country 
whose  hard-won  rights  he  ignores ;  the  peo- 
ple he  has  attempted,  under  a  mask  of  moral 
puritanism,  to  deceive ;  the  foreign  Govern- 
ment whose  usurpations  he  upholds;  the 
servants  of  Barclay  street  to  whom  he  is  so 
thoroughly  devoted,  and  the  other  charla- 
tans and  mountebanks  whose  blowing-hom 
he  is  ambitious  to  be  considered,  will  take 
care  of  him.  Tb  them,  with  the  sincerest 
good  wishes  we  are  capable  of  giving  for  their 
behoof,  we  leave  him  and  his  sernces  in  this 
regard. 

But  the  laws  of  debate,  the  laws  which 
from  time  immemorial  have  regulated  the 
decorum  of  argument,  both  in  the  schools 
of  Aristotle  and  Zeno,  and  the  columns 
of  the  modern  newspaper ;  the  Republican 
(Constitution  and  equality  of  the  American 
people;  the  injustice  of  stigmatizing  any 
portion  of  them  as  citizens  of  foreign  birth ; 
the  reckless  treason  of  carrying  a  war  of 
races  into  this  continent,  of  splitting  up  every 
State  into  foreign  and  native  factions,  as  mul- 
titudraous  as  the  cuts  of  their  beard,  or  the  di- 
verse colors  of  their  hair,  are  principles  on  the 
present  occasion  more  worthy  of  being  sus- 
tained by  us.  Who  tile  writer  of  any  article 
in  this  Review  may  be,  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  the  editor  and  the  writer  only-  If 
the  facts  put  forward  are  not  facts,  if  the 
arguments  advanced  are  unsustained  or  so- 
plustacal,  let  the  falsehood  or  the  fallacy  be 
exposed;  and  wo  undertake  that  neither 
will  the  editor  of  this  Review  shrink  firom 
his  responsibility  by  throwing  it  on  his  con- 
tributor, nor  ^1  the  contributor,  whoever 
he  may  be,  (and  dozens  of  gentlemen  are  in 
the  habit  of  enriching  our  pages  with  their 
thotightB,)  evade  the  duty  of  sustaining  the 
position  to  which  he  has  committed  himself 
and  us.  We  are  satisfied  with  this  rule,  and 
as  we  bestow  much  more  consideration  and 
forethought  on  the  papers  we  select  for  the 
pobKof  than  necessarily  is  the  wont  of  pub- 
ncatidns  more  frequently  issued,  and  less 
expensively  conducted,  we  will  be  the  last 
of  the  American  press  to  transgress  it  in  the 
of  others,  or  permit  it  to  be  trans- 


in  our  own.  It  is  sufficient  for  our 
readers  to  know  that  the  articles  we  pub- 
lish are  the  articles  of  the  American  Review. 
Let  them^be  judged  in  that  light — defended 
or  refuted  in  that  light  W  hile,  therefore, 
the  newspaper  proletaire,  or  daily-talking 
class,  must  be  quite  content  to  receive  them 
as  our  articles,  and  ours  alone;  while  we 
are  always  pleased  at  their  good-will,  in- 
terested in  their  candid  discussions,  and  ex- 
tremely indifferent  to  their  ill-considered 
abuse,  it  may  be  interesting  to  om*  readers 
to  see  how  some  of  this  very  daily-talking 
class  of  publications  evade  an  argument 
fairly  directed  agmnst  them. 

We  had,  more  than  once,  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  manifest  inconsistencies  with  regard  to 
the  Central  American  question,  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  newspaper  press.  After  wit- 
nessing such  exhibitions  for  several  months, 
we  considered  we  would  be  doing  the  cause  of 
American  right  and  good  faith  a  very  evident 
service,  by  exposing  it  in  a  single  instance. 
Accordingly,  taking  up  the  New-York  Tri- 
hcne  as  the  nearest  to  our  hand,  and  as  being 
nominally  Whig,  we  collated  some  extracts 
from  it,  published  on  successive  days,  and  ap- 
pended to  them  an  article  which  has  effected 
all  we  sought  for.  The  Tribune  replied  by 
acknowledging  its  inconsistencies  and  repeat- 
ing them — by  further  burying  itself  in  the 
most  reckless  assurances  for  which  it  had 
not  one  particle  of  foundation — by  evading 
the  arguments  we  advanced,  and  then, 
through  sheer  anger  at  om*  calm  and  clear 
exhibition  of  its  own  misdeeds,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  screen  itself  from  public  indignation,  by 
personally  attacking  some  imaginary  indivi- 
dual whom  it,  in  its  witless  fancy,  supposed 
to  be  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question, 
as  a  "scion  of  a  race ;"  and  by  further 
attacking  the  supposed  race  and  nation  of 
the  imaginary  writer  as  one  in  the  opinion 
of  some  "  shrewd  Briton "  (the  **  shrewd 
Briton"  being  the  editor  of  the  Tribune) 
"accustomed  to  revenge  itself  for  ages  of 
abject  subjection  by  voluble  and  grandi- 
loquent threats,"  <fec. — as  a  race  "  of  a  heredi- 
taiy  proclivity  to  annihilate  the  British 
empire  by  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  demolish 
English  domination  by  liberal  allowances 
of  Billingsgate  and  bullyragging."  The 
"shrewd  Briton"  is  fhrther  made  to  say 
that  our  article  "  never  was  written  by  a 
descendant  of  the  gray-coats  who  fought 
us  (the  Tribune's  kept  Britisher)  so  man- 
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fully  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  flogged  us  so 
fairly  at  Bennington  and  Saratoga."  How 
the  "shrewd  Briton"  found  so  much  out 
we  cannot  imagine;  we  would  say  it  was 
by  the  aid  of  the  Rochester  knocking  girls, 
but  that  it  is  strictly  true  we  believe ;  but 
surely  the  noisy  young  women  referred  to 
would  be  more  at  fault  if  they  said,  with 
reference  to  the  Trihune'a  reply,  "that  it 
was  written  by  a  descendant  of  the  gray- 
coats"  aforesaid.  The  **  gray-coats "  were 
good  republicans ;  did  not  traduce  men  sim- 
ply because  they  may  have  been  born  under 
a  different  meridian ;  the  "  gray-coata  "  being 
Americans,  and  consequently  very  much 
traduced  and  abused  by  **  shrewd  Britons," 
did  not  care  much  for  what- the  shrewd 
Britons  said  about  themselves,  and  still  less 
what  falsehoods  they  advanced  against  other 
peoples,  whom  it  was  equally  their  interest 
and  desire  to  traduce;  but  above  all,  the 
gray-coats  were  men,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  begot  men,  and  not  beings  in  gray 
coats  so  cowardly  as  to  evade  a  direct  and 
fair  argument  by  a  sneaking  attack  upon  a 
nation,  dozens  of  whose  children  lie  buried 
side  by  side  with  them  on  Bunker  Hill,  and 
in  Lexington  and  Concord ;  one  of  whose 
sons  was  one  of  their  noblest  and  most  chi- 
valrous generals — nor  beings  so  lost  to  de- 
corum as  to  add  to  the  meanness  of  the 
unworthy  attack,  an  "allowance  of  Bil- 
lingsgate and  bullyragging,"  perfectly  une- 
volvable  by  the  largest  termagant  of  aban- 
doned character  domiciled  in  the  negro 
quarter.  A  heritage  of  gray  coats  on  such 
a  being,  even  though  the  editor  of  the 
Trihune  might  possess  the  same,  would  be 
but  the  more  positive  evidence  that  he  was 
justly  entitled  to  the  honors  of  the  bar  sinis- 
ter. If  such  a  being  had  one  such  coat,  he 
should  deposit  it  carefully,  on  occasions  like 
the  present,  among  the  archives  of  his  family 
secrets ;  for  it  is  an  old  French  adage,  and  a 
good  one,  that  "people  should  not  wash 
their  dirty  hnen  before  the  world." 

If  it  were  necessary  to  heap  superabun- 
dant ridicule  on  the  use  of  such  language 
by  the  editor  of  the  Trihunt^  we  would 
have  but  to  refer  to  the  harmonious 
patronymic  in  which  he  rejoices,  and  to  a 
rumor  we  have  heard,  that  it  and  he  are 
not  removed  by  many  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity fr6m  the  soil  and  me  people  he  ca- 
iumniates  in  epithets  so  vituperative  and 
unmeasured.    Bot,  anxious  as  we  are  to  ab- 


stain from  £he  peculiar  line  of  "  argument" 
the  Tnhune  has  itself  adopted,  we  will 
not  lift  the  veil  from  its  genealogy,  and 
prove  it  guilty  of  moral  matricide.  Thank 
Heaven,  in  this  country,  at  all  events,  it 
matters  nothing  whence  any  individual 
may  have  descended,  and  we  will  abstain 
even  in  this  instance  from  contravening  this 
sound  Republican  principle  to  exhibit  the 
unfilial  ingratitude  of  an  opponent  so  reck- 
less, so  egotistical,  so  violent  and  so  unjus- 
tifiable in  attack.  But  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune  is  at  all  events  the  erstwhile  member 
of  Congress  from  one  of  the  most  Irish  dis- 
tricts of  New- York ;  the  bepraiser  on 
all  occasions  which  may  bring  to  himself 
electioneering  success,  partisan  favor  or  mon- 
etary profit,  of  that  portion  of  our  pop- 
ulation which  owes  its  mediate  or  imme- 
diate origin  to  Irish  soil.  We  have  al- 
ready in  matters  of  more  moment  exhib- 
ited, in  a  very  limited  degree,  the  manifold 
examples  of  extravagant  inconsistency,  of 
reckless  prevarication  and  contradiction,  of 
the  prodigal  waste  of  any  political  rep- 
utation tlie  Trihune  may  have  at  any 
time  acquired,  on  the  single  question  of 
British  aggression  in  Nicaragua.  Can  its 
editor  have  imagined  that  this  more  recent 
unmeasured  and  "  shrewdly  British"  attack 
on  the  Irish  race  resident  on  this  soil,  his 
new  attempt  to  raise  against  them  the  shib- 
boleths of  a  forgotten  and  ridiculous  faction, 
is  calculated  to  show  to  our  readers  or  his 
own  that  we  were  wrong  in  our  representa- 
tion of  his  conduct  and  bis  character  ?  On 
the  contrary,  does  not  the  article  to  which 
we  have  referred  prove  incontestably,  even 
on  ite  own  pages,  that  his  journal  is  not  only 
thoroughly  inconsistent  either  from  reckless- 
ness or  want  of  memory,  but  thoroughly 
faithless  and  thoroughly  insincere  in  its 
warmest  professions?  We  had  given  the 
editor  of  the  Tribune  some  credit  for  an  ua- 
scrupulous  worldly  wisdom ;  but  our  error 
in  doing  so  will  ere  long  be  proved  to  his 
satisfaction  and  our  own,  by  men  of  the  very 
race  he  has  so  recklessly  calmnniated. 

However,  to  place  this  recent  exhibition  by 
the  editor  of  the  Tribune  in  a  light  merely 
personal  to  him,  is  but  to  hide  the  greater 
questions  which  have  been  thrust  upon  our 
attention.  It  is  none  of  our  business  to  de- 
fend the  character  of  the  Irish  nation  from 
the  most  unwarranted  att^k,  or  to  apolqgizd 
for  their  existence  here.    If  any  inhabitant 
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of  this  country  of  Irish  descent  or  birth 
thinks  himself  called  on,  before  he  can 
meet  Americans,  or  even  "  Anglo-Sax- 
ons," on  an  equality,  to  defend  his  ances- 
tors or  his  brethren  from  such  misrepresen- 
tations as  the  British  nation,  government, 
or  organs,  may  have  at  any  time  for  some 
five  or  six  hundreds  of  years  thrown  upon 
them,  even  though  such  representations 
niay  have  been  taken  up  and  refulmina- 
ted  by  a  "liberal"  and  "moral"  editor 
of  Now- York — the  man  so  thinking  had 
better  go  home.  This  Republic  is,  thank 
God,  no  pbce  for  him.  From  the  time 
when  British  governments,  British  writers, 
and  British  speakers  represented  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  as  the  sons  of  thieves 
and  murderers,  and  as  the  spawn  of  every 
rascaldom  and  vagrancy,  to  the  later  days 
when  the  same  reliable  authorities  designa- 
ted us  as  a  nation  of  swindlers  and  pick- 
pockets, we  have  been  taught  by  the  Brit- 
ish themselves  that,  in  their  relations  to  other 
peoples  at  all  events,  they  are  by  nature  hars, 
and  by  policy  liars. 

But  were  it  even  not  so,  the  Irishman  would 
be  unworthy  of  citizenship,  who,  to  justify 
his  liberty  of  speech  or  action  on  this  soil, 
stooped  to  defend  by  argument,  from  British 
calumny,  his  country  or  his  countrymen. 
In  this  country  they  who  have  to  appeal  to 
ancestors,  are  only  those  devoid  of  pei*3onal 
character  or  strength.  It  matters  nothing 
who  a  man's  ancestor  may  have  been, 
what  may  have  been  the  faults  of  his  origin, 
or  the  misfortunes  of  his  progenitors,  pro- 
vided he  be  himself  a  man,  worthy  of  the 
good  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  loyal 
to  their  laws.  None  but  an  aristocrat  dares, 
on  this  soil,  to  insult  a  man  for  his  birth, 
and  to  an  aristocrat  of  such  contemptible 
<^racter  and  vulgar  deportment,  an  argu- 
ment is  not  the  answer  which  should  be 
given.  Nevertheless,  an  Irishman  is  the 
last  man  of  foreign  birth  on  this  soil,  at 
whoee  door  an  insult  on  the  score  of  nativity 
can  lie.  A  man  so  lucky  as  to  be  born  in  the 
free  oak  openings  of  Jdichigan,  within  reach 
of  A  common  school,  of  an  egotistical  char- 
acter, and  a  limited  education,  may  con- 
sider hinaself  warranted  in  treating  with 
contumely  a  people  which,  no  matter  what 
great  men  it  may  have  begotten,  has  been 
m  the  main  cooped  up  for  centuries  in  a 
ntfrow  island,  and  therein  subjected  to  the 
cerebral  pressure  of  a  foreign  anarchy,  a 


native  oligarchy,  and  two  organized  super- 
stitions Uke  those  of  the  Roman  and  the 
English  "religions;"  but  the  less  preju- 
diced and  larger-minded  man  of  the  world 
will  take  the  egotist  himself,  so  drunken 
with  his  worldly  luck  as  to  hazard  the  vul- 
gar reproach,  and  having  subjected  him  in 
fancy  to  the  same  tyranny  and  tyrannies, 
ask  the  interested  audience,  What  a  sorry 
fool  must  this  fellow's  self  become,  when  he 
is  so  vain  and  utterly  insensate  as  to  charge 
as  a  crime  the  sustentation  of  human  Ufe  and 
genius  for  ages  under  a  system  he  has  not 
strength  of  frame  or  of  mind  sufficient  to 
endure  for  an  hour?  An  American  who 
would  give  up  without  a  blow  the  isthmus 
of  Central  America  to  the  rapacity  of  Eng- 
knd,  must  no  doubt  regard  it  as  extremely 
ridiculous  and  absurd  in  Irishmen,  after  hav- 
ing kept  up  a  fi'uitless  war,  interrupted  only 
by  peaceful  famines,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  against  England  and 
Englishmen, — must  think  it,  indeed,  very 
absurd  in  such  men  to  hope,  even  at  the 
present  day,  of  ever  regaining  their  own 
country ;  but  Americans  of  more  Republican 
sympathies,  and  less  ignoble  soul,  will  re- 
joice that  our  country  numbers  among  its 
immigrant  populations  millions  of  a  fecund 
race,  so  immovable  in  their  hatred  of  op- 
pression and  their  antagonism  to  wrong. 
An  editor  who,  if  a  British  fleet  were  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  Hudson,  would  surrender 
New- York  rather  than  incur  the  pecuniary 
and  sanguineous  loss  of  a  valiant  defense, 
may  affect  to  despise  a  race  who,  even  when 
beaten,  are  not  wise  enough  to  give  up ;  but 
the  Republican,  wherever  he  may  be  bom, 
will  place  the  philosophic  editor  who  would 
give  up  all  rather  than  %ht,  and  the  ig- 
norant peasant  who  would  fight  even  after 
losing  ail,  side  by  side,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  one  merits  the  doom  of  ignorance 
and  pauperism,  to  which  the  other  has  been 
brutally  and.  undeservedly  subjected.  To 
such  a  race  no  insult  can  be  given  by  such 
a  man.  That  which  he  attributes  to  them 
as  a  crime,  becomes,  when  compared  with 
his  meanness  and  his  want  of  decent  man* 
hood,  a  pride ;  and  that  of  which  he  boasts — 
the  chance  of  birth,  the  vulgar  attribute  of 
position,  and  a  full,  not  an  empty  stomack — * 
proves,  when  compared  with  their  bt,  ho^r 
utteriy  unworthy  he  ia  of  the  attributos 
which  have  befaUen  him,  and  which  he  liA> 
so  idiotically  abused. 
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But  independently  of  any  considerations 
with  reference  to  the  land  of  their  naUvitj, 
the  Irish  by  birth  or  descent  of  this  country 
are  fi'om  their  position  in  this  country,  and 
from  their  services  to  her,  the  last  of  our  im- 
migrant population  against  whom  could  be 
directed  with  justice,  or  even  without  mani- 
fest indecency,  language  of  the  character 
we  have  extracted  from  the  2Vi6un€.  The 
exploits  of  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  the  probabil- 
ities they  may  attempt  here^ter,  we  leave 
entirely  to  those  catch-penny  newspapers 
which  Uve  upon  the  earnings  of  the  immi- 
grant by  repainting,  recasting,  and  redu- 
phcating  the  obsolete  traditions  of  his  far-off 
home.  It  may  suit  the  proprietors  of  these 
and  other  prints  to  propagate  an  Irishism  on 
this  continent,  but  that  is  the  very  opposite 
of  our  intention.  Even  the  American,  desiring 
to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  Irish, 
need  not  expect  any  from  us.  Let  him  con- 
sult the  first  of  modem  historians,  Augustus 
Thierry  the  Frenchman,  and  even  the  pages 
of  the  English  HoUinshed,  Davies,  Hume, 
and  Musgrave,  that  is,  if  the  said  American 
knows  how  to  glean  one  grain  of  truth  from  a 
mass  of  falsehood.  Even  the  student,  curious 
in  history,  may  follow  their  footsteps  through 
the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia  from  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  that  of  Napoleon ;  from  the 
field  of  Lannes  to  the  defense  of  Cremona, 
and  the  sieges  of  Belgrade  and  Pondicher- 
ry — may  take  up  their  history  in  Spain  and 
Russia  as  the  legion  of  Napoleon;  in  the 
Netherlands  as  the  avantrgarde  in  one  cen- 
tury of  Le  Grand  Monarque,  and  the  next  as 
the  flower  of  that  army  which  conquered 
Europe  on  the  field  of  Waterloo ;  and  may 
thence  derive  a  very  excellent  lesson  on  the 
consequences  to  humanity  of  permitting  a 
brave  and  hardy  nation  to  be  first  conquered, 
and  then  conscribed  into  the  armies  of  the 
conqueror.  But  with  these  matters  we  have 
no  present  concern.  Our  business  is  to 
speak  of  Irishmen  in  this  Republic;  and 
here  at  all  events,  to  tell  the  simple  truth, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  tliat  the  fulmi- 
nations  of  the  Tribune,  and  men  of  his 
kidney,  are  utterly  inapplicable.  Here,  at 
all  events,  the  Irish  have  stood  the  brunt  of 
danger,  and  have  faithfully  dischar&^ed  the 
requirements  of  citizenship.  If  tney  do 
possess  a  high  position  and  an  extensive 
power  on  this  continent,  they  have  earned  it 
well,  and  used  it  becomingly.  Here,  at  all 
^«^/^»*o  .jQ  American  can  say  that  they  havo 


been  used  to  avenge  themselves  or  defend 
themselves  by  Billingsgate  or  bullyragging. 
On  the  contrary,  wherever  a  stand-up  fight 
for  American  liberty  or  American  right 
against  England  or  any  other  power  was  to 
be  had,  since  the  first  dawn  of  the  liepubhc's 
existence,  there,  and  in  our  ranks,  were 
Irishmen  to  be  found.  On  the  battle-fields 
of  Massachusetts,  as  we  have  said,  in  those 
very  identical  gray  coats  and  in  homespun, 
have  these  islanders  fought  and  died  for  the 
liberty  their  children  and  America  attained ; 
and  base  indeed  is  the  man  who  would  seek 
to  deprive  them  of  that  glory  which  is  his 
own.  The  Puritan  State  itself  has  not 
scrupled  to  erect  monuments  and  dedicate 
slabs  to  record  how  well  Irishmen  fought, 
and  how  manfully  they  died  for  Amencan 
hberty.  Without  distinction  of  creed  or 
party,  whenever  American  liberties  were  at- 
tacked or  even  threatened,  they  have  been 
found  on  the  right  side  and  m  the  right 

{)lace.  From  tlie  Irish  gray-coats  who  fol- 
owed  Warren  to  inmaortahty,  to  the  farm- 
ers of  Vermont  and  Maine,  of  Irish  descent, 
who  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  Starke,  a 
'%cion  of  the  race" — ^from  the  Irish  population 
which  turned  out  with  their  priests  at  their 
head  to  throw  up  the  works  around  Phila- 
delphia, to  that  General  who  in  1812 
guarded  the  abandoned  city  of  New-Or- 
leans, the  Irish  of  America  have  done  their 
work  like  men.  The  fields  of  Mexico  are 
too  fresh  in  our  memory  to  need  recapitu- 
lation. But  within  sight  of  the  City  Hall  of 
New- York,  before  St  Paul's  Church,  stand 
two  memorable  monuments — they  are  those 
of  the  brother  of  Emmettand  of  the  hero  of 
Quebec — that  Montgomery,  whose  disinter- 
ested chivalry  ennobles  him,  in  the  Uturgy 
of  American  martyrs,  as  second  only  to 
Washington,  and  these  both  were  Irishmen. 
The  presidential  chair  was  once  at  all  events 
filled  and  honored  by  a  man  who  only  escaped 
being  an  Irishman  to  enable  him  to  become 
chief  magistrate  of  this  Republic  Irishmen 
native-born  and  by  descent  have  been  over 
and  over  again  members  of  American  Cabi* 
nets  and  Secretaries  of  State — one  "  scion  of 
the  race ''  lately  dead,  and  whom  in  his  grave 
all  honor,  Calhoun.  They  are  and  have  ever 
been  found  among  State  and  Cpngressional 
representatives  and  senators,  on  the  benchea 
of  judges,  and  among  the  most  honored  of 
our  professions;  and  the  only  instance  of 
^  Billingsgate  and  bullyragging  "  which  can 
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be  attributed  to  them  is  tliat  spech  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  which  will  live  while  the  Union 
lives,  and  which  he  would  utter  again  to-day 
had  he  the  misfortune  to  exist  and  witness 
the  United  States  pandering  to  the  outrages 
of  his  enemies  on  their  sovereignty  and  that 
of  an  allied  Republic.  Would  to  Heaven 
we  had  a  little  more  of  that  "  Billingsgate ;" 
it  is  plentifully  lack  just  now.  In  the  re- 
cords of  inventive  genius,  to  which,  even 
more  than  to  military  exploits  or  forensic 
eloquence,  we  owe  the  astonishing  progress 
of  the  United  States,  not  a  few  Irish  names 
are  also  to  be  found ;  and  that  of  O'Reilly 
stands  second  to  Morse  alone.  But  the 
Irish  of  America  are  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  pre-eminence  of  Hidi\idual  mind,  or  by 
the  honors  or  emoluments  which  may  have 
justly  fallen  to  the  share  of  individuals  of 
their  countrymen.  The  Irish  race  as  a  mass 
in  this  country  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
respect  and  honor  by  every  true  American, 
and  the  citizenship  they  have  acquired  they 
have  earned  welL  We  have  seen  taem  aiding 
in  the  presidential  chair,  in  leading  the  ar- 
mies, fighting  the  battles,  and  constructing 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Republic 
But  alone  of  all  the  races  which  have  mi- 
grated to  this  continent  within  this  century 
or  the  last,  they  have  never  foiled  to  expend 
their  industry  on  the  severest  labor,  and  the 
most  thankless  offices  known  to  the  State. 
The  German  immigrant  becomes  a  farmer 
if  he  be  wealthy,  otherwise  a  huxter  or 
a  pedlar,  or  a  slop-worker.  The  English- 
man seeks  out  polite  and  easy  employment, 
wherein  he  can  live  without  much  personal 
exertion  on  the  labor  of  others,  but  the 
Irishman  graduates  for  citizenship  by  long 
years  of  service  in  building  up  our  railroads 
and  viaducts,  tunnelling  mountains,  carrying 
rivers  from  hill  to  city,  draining  the  foulest 
place  of  habitation,  and  performing  the  most 
arduous  and  menial  duties  essential  to  the 
greatness  of  that  Republican  empire  of  which 
he  desires  to  be  a  portion,  and  necessary 
to  the  y&j  life  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the 
higher  grades  of  industry,  among  builders, 
architects,  engineers,  among  merchants,  man- 
ofiKturers,  you  will  find  Lishmen  too,  and 
in  our  great  cities,  among  the  most  influ- 
ential for  personal  probity,  cleair  intellect, 
enterprise,  and  humanity,  are  to  be  met 
hundreds  of  **  scions  of  that  race  "  vitupe- 
rated by  the  TrUnvM,  American  Hterature 
too  owes  not  a  htUe  to  Irishmen,  for  if  the 


genius  of  the  dead  Goldsmith  has  formed  the 
most  eloquent  and  exquisite  of  our  authors, 
Irving,  who  of  our  generation  has  not  listened 
in  rapture  to  the  genial  eloquence  and  orim- 
nal  fancy  of  Henry  Giles  ?  Far  off  too  in  the 
western  lands,  reclaiming  new  States  for  the 
seed-time  of  civilization,  the  Irish  farmer  is 
to  be  found  everywhere  vieingwith  the  noma- 
dic New-Englander  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
forest  Can,  then,  any  impertinent  and  su- 
percilious effrontery  exceed  that  of  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Tribune,  when  he  ventured,  even 
in  anger,  to  direct  against  an  American 
race,  which  has  produced  such  men  as  we 
have  hinted  at,  and  done  such  deeds  for 
their  adopted  country  as  we  have  barely  no- 
ticed, a  diatribe  so  unscrupulous,  so  false, 
and  so  offensive  to  every  Republican  ?  Were 
the  Irish  in  Ireland  even  the  lowest  mortals, 
the  most  despicable  specimens  of  humanity 
known  to  history  or  men,  surely  their  acts 
in  this  country  should  protect  them  from 
mahcious  falsenood,  and  entitle  them  to  the 
wannest  friendship  and  sincere st  esteem. 

There  is  one  more  reason  why  the  Irish- 
man should  stand  highest  of  all  foreigners 
on  this  soil.  For,  arriving  in  this  country 
under  greater  disadvantages  than  any  other 
immigrant,  he  alone  of  them  all,  from  the 
very  moment  he  touches  this  soil,  embodies 
himself  heart  and  soul  with  the  Republic, 
yields  to  it  a  full  and  generous  loyalty,  and 
strips  himself  of  every  sympathy  and  alle- 
giance which  could  intervene  between  him 
and  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  Contrast  him 
with  the  "  shrewd  Briton,"  who  makes  this 
country  a  field  for  personal  emolument,  who 
can  see  nothing  in  our  Republic  but  themes 
for  jibes  and  ignorant  derision,  who  lives 
and  dies  upon  the  soil  which  gives  him  food 
and  shelter,  a  monarchist,  envious  of  its  suc- 
cess, abhorring  its  greatness,  and  at  war  in 
soul  with  its  institutions  and  its  laws,  and 
answer,  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  re- 
spect ? 

We  have  dealt  temperately  and  tersely 
with  this  subject  But  the  conduct  of  the 
Tribune  strikes  even  deeper  at  the  social 
basis  of  the  Union  and  of  every  State  of  it, 
than  it  does  against  an  individual  race.  If 
there  be  one  essential  paramount  to  all  others 
in  the  vitahty  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
amalgamation  of  all  races  on  this  continent 
into  one  American  whole.  It  may  not  be 
treason  by  law,  but  it  is  in  soul,  treason  the 
most  deadly,  to  endeavor  to  foment  a  social 
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or  servile  war  either  between  classes  or  races 
in  this  Republic.  The  Editor  of  the  Tribune 
has  already  expended  much  energy  to  that 
end  in  his  abolition  gambols.  From  such  a 
man  only  could  an  attempt  originate  to  split 
up  the  compact  society  of  every  city  and  State, 
into  "  races"  at  war  with  each  other  and  the 
land  which  protects  them.  With  such  a  man 
only  could  the  scheme  find  favor  of  pitting  on 
this  soil  the  Pole  against  the  German,  the 
Ilungarian  against  the  Austrian,  the  Italian 
against  the  French,  the  Irishman  against 
"  the  shrewd  Briton ;"  of  carrying  into  the 
bosom  of  this  society  the  vituperative  epi- 
thets used  by  the  conquering  races  against 
the  conquered  of  Europe  of  stigmatizing 
race  after  race  with  the  slang  of  falsehood 
used  by  its  more  fortunate  antagonists,  and 
reproducing,  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
a  war  of  races  to  which  any  insurrection  of 
negroes  against  white  men  would  bo  mere 
child's  play,  and  a  few  of  the  effects  of 
which  we  have  not  very  long  since  seen  in 
the  Nativiat  "  riots'*  of  Philadelphia,  Boston 
and  New- York. 

Such  is  the  position  the  editor  of  the  TVibune 
has  now  assumed.    To  notice  him  in  future 


may  perhaps  be  to  descend  even  still  lower 
from  our  dignity  than  we  have  heretofore 
done.  But  if  for  the  nonce  he  may  assume  the 
bearing  of  a  gentleman,  speak  in  language 
not  positively  indecent,  and  remove  the  stig- 
mas he  has  already  drawn  upon  his  paper, 
we  may  honor  him  again  with  our  attention. 
Meantime  he  must  be  content  to  bear  not 
only  the  reputation  of  the  ready  upholder 
of  every  public  delinquency  and  private  char- 
latanism, from  the  assurances  of  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer  to  the  Rochester  knockinga, 
and  of  an  individual  who  seeks  by  negro- 
disunionism,  to  drive  the  South  into  separa- 
tion that  it  may  protect  its  State  and  ina- 
lienable rights,  but  further  as  a  pubhc  incen- 
diary among  white  men,  a  schemer  so  un- 
scrupulous as  to  plot  a  war  of  races  even  in 
the  North — in  short,  a  nativist  of  the 
worst  type,  and  that,  too,  without  a  particle 
of  sincere  affection  for  the  Republic  of  whose 
fallen  citizens  he  is  a  melancholy  example, 
but  actuated  solely  by  the  sjmapathies,  opin- 
ions, and  desires  of  his  adviser,  "  the  shrewd 
Briton,"  whose  identity,  as  at  present  wo 
have  no  communion  with  the  other  world, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  determine  in  this. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 

"Nicaragua"  in  thb  Sinatb. —  Amotion  has 
been  unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate,  on  the 
motion  of  General  Sbielda,  calling  on  the  Execu- 
tive for  information  relative  to  British  outrages  in 
Central  America. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1861,  the  American 
•teamer  Director,  with  the  U.  S.  flag  at  the  fore, 
having  overcome  the  rapids  of  the  river  San  Juan, 
and  the  still  noore  insuperable  obstacles  of  British 
interference,  shot  out  into  the  waters  of  the  great 
Lake  of  Nicaragua— the  first  vessel  larger  than  a 
buD«)  or  piragua  which  ever  floated  on  the  in- 
land sea  of  Central  America.  This  intelligence 
reached  this  city  on  the  2 1st  January,  by  the 
Prometheus  steamer,  from  Chagres  and  "  Grey- 
town.**  Folly  six  weeks  ago,  at  all  events,  certara 
prints,  of  memorable  assurance,  stated  that  orders 
Dad  been  sent  to  ihe  British  agents  in  Central 
America,  to  discontinue  certain  outrages  on  Ameri- 
can citizens  travelling  by  the  Nicaraguan  route 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  States  of  this 
Union,  Of  course,  the  mere  discontinuance  of 
these  outrages  would  amount  to  nothing  in  the 
true  issue.  But  the  arrival  of  the  Prometheus 
proves  incontestably,  that  the  statements  of  the 
papers  above  referred  to  are  false ;  for,  within 
twenty-one  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prome- 
theus, her  mails  show  that  the  same  system  of 
outrage  had  been,  without  the  slightest  interrup- 
tion, as  complacently  and  determinedly  as  ever 
pursued  by  the  British.  We  ask  our  readers  to 
compare  dates,  and  judge  for  themselves.  So  vile 
a  system  of  systematically  misinforming  the  pub- 
lic has  never  before  been  known  in  the  United 
Btatesw  It  has  been  practised  by  British  cabinets, 
and  their  hired  newspapers,  from  the  days  of  the 
elder  Pitt  to  those  of  Lord  Russell,  but  by  whom 
imported  here,  unless  by  *  Sir  Henry,"  the  Future 
must  determine.  One  thing  we  know  at  all  events, 
we  enjoy  its  practice.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  well  to  do  justice  to  the  good,  and 
eren  to  the  contrite  sinner.  From  the  New-  York 
TVibune,  of  the  1 8th  January,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing, with  reference  to  the  trea^  violated  by  every 
negro  policeman  smuggled  by  British  agents  into  the 
terri  tory  of  the  State  of  Nicaragua.  In  connection 
with  some  other  extracts  of  an  opposite  tendency  on 
tlie  nune  subject,  which  we  have  heretofore  taken 
frtmi  the  Tribune,  the  following  affords  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  science  spoken  of  in  our  last 
nomber,  nz^  the  science  of  taking  the  opposite 
aides  of  a  question  in  turn,  without  being  com- 
mitted to  either,  and  (while  in  indifferentljr  good 
temper)  without  offending  anybody.  The  "Editor 
of  the  TVibune  is  one  of  its  ablest  practitioners. 
Vo  matter  what  oiay  eventuate  on  tnis  matter— 
DO  BMtter  wbat  result  may  follow—no  matter 
wfaicfa  Mde,  hit  ooontry'a  or  the  British,  may  be 


declared  right,  he  can  say, "  Didn*t  I  say  it  would  T 
So  of  the  Rochester  knockin^s— "  D<»  the  dead 
converse  with  the  living  m  this  world  T—Paine's 
gas,  Bulwer's  character,  Ac  Ac.  Ac    Let  us,  there- 
fore, record,  that  iu  one  instance,  at  all  event^  the 
Editor  of  the  Tribune  has  taken  measures  to 
dodge  to  the  right  side  of  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer 
Treaty.    He  lately  wrote  as  follows :— "  The  flwt 
and  most  material  section  of  that  Treaty  reads  as 
follows :    •  Articlk  L— The  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  hereby  declare, 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  wdl  ever  obtain 
or  nuiintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over 
the  said  ship  canal ;  agreeinjj  that  neither  will  ever 
erect  or  mmntain  any  fortifications  commanding 
the  same  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  <r  occupy,  or 
fortify,  or  colonize,  or  asiume  or  exercise  any  do- 
minion over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito 
coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America;  nor  will 
either  make  use  of  any  protection  which  either 
affords  or  may  afford,  or  9an  alliance  which  either 
has  or  may  have  to  or  with  any  State  or  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  maintaining  any  such 
fortifications,  or  of  occupying,  forti^ing,  or  colo- 
nizing Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosautto  coast, 
or  any  part  of  Central  America,  or  or  assuming 
or  exercising  dominion  over  the  same ;  nor  wiU 
the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  take  advantage 
of  any  intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance,  connection  or 
influence,  that  either  may  possess  with  any  State 
or  Government  through  whose  territory  the  said 
canal  may  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  aojuiring  or 
holding,  directly  i»r  widirectly,  for  the  citizens  oar 
subjects  of  the  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in 
regard  to  commerce  or  navigation  through  the 
said  canal  which  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  same 
terms  to  the  dtiiens  or  subjects  of  the  other.* 
This  article,  we  maintain,  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
main  point  in  qoestion.    No  matter  whether  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua  belongs  to  Mosquito,  Nicara- 
gua, or  any  other  power,  neither  Great  Britain  nor 
the  United  States  can  occupy,  fortify,  assume  or 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  it,  whether  in  her 
own  right  or  as  the  protector  and  ally  of  some 
other  power."    Let  us  be  just  to  the  evil-doer. 
The  above  is  from  the  New- York  Tribune  of  ths 
18th  January,  1861.    There  is  bahn  in  Gilead 
still,  and  much  hope  for  all  sinners. 


The  Poutb  Ma.  Bull  I— Certain  stories  and 
rumors  full  of  nauseous  senlimentalism  have  besD 
current  in  the  newspapers  of  late  relative  to  the 
very  great  politeness  of  Mr.  John  Bull,  Mr.  Irascible 
Chatfield,  and  British  policemen  Sambo  and  Qna- 
shee,  towards  some  unfortunate  American  citiaena 
passing  from  the  SUte  of  California  to  the  States  <rf 
New-York,  Louisiana.  Ac.  througk  the"  British  t«c-. 
ritory  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua.**    We  wouia 
hardly  think  it  worth  while  notking  such  sbaUo'^ 
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deceptions  in  the  columns  of  our  Miscellany,  were 
they  not  intended  to  cover  the  base  duplicitiea  of 
Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer  and  his  abettors,  and  to  produce 
the  idea  among  unsophisticated  old  women  of 
both  sexes  (of  whom,  God  wot,  we  have  overmuch) 
that  the  British  usurpati-m  in  Central  America  is 
a  fact  really  beneficent  to  all  humanity,  and  spe- 
cially abounding  with  comfort, "  protection,"  happi- 
ness, and  divers  prospective  blessings  to  A mencan 
citizens.  Nothing,  it  appears,  can,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  these  newspapers,  exceed  the  politeness 
with  wliich  British  Sergeant  Quashee  deprives 
American  citizens  of  their  arms  and  locks  them 
up  for  the  night — ^the  urbanity  of  British  Lieuten- 
ant Sambo  in  rummaging  the  trunks  and  baggage 
of  American  citizens  while  actually  passing  from 
one  portion  of  the  North  American  continent  to 
another,  and  from  one  State  of  this  Union  to  an- 
other, is  80  entrancingly  delicious,  his  ogle  is  so 
bewitching,  and  bis  guflEiw  and  chit-chat  to 
"  Massa'*so  exceedingly  harmonious  and  agreeable 
that  our  "  daily  ore^ans  of  opinion"  are  of  opinion 
an  American  should  be  delighted  to  subjtecthis 
traps  to  tlie  supervision,  curiosity,  and  manipula- 
tion of  his  poKte  highness  Lieutenant  Sambo! 
Nay,  when  he  comes  to  rifle  your  pockets,  to  poke 
his  sweetly-flaVored  paw  into  the  inner  crypts  of 
your  waistcoat,  the  mterstices  of  your  shirt,  and 
even  to  examine  therewith  your  person,  that  no 
single  pistol,  pop-gun,  small  dtfgger  or  corker-pin 
may  remain  in  your  possession  to  the  peril  of  his 
existence  and  that  of  British  dominion  in  Grey- 
towb, 

**  His  lipB  80  like  a  muffln 

And  bii  w«Ut  am  so  gent«el ; 
BU  eyes  m  Uke  fried  oysters 
On  a  streak  of  lodian  meal,*' 

that  in  the  opinibil  of  the  recording  newspapers 
the  pain,  the  plunder,  the  indignity  and  the  out- 
rage you  endure  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  extravagantly  pleasing  deportment  of  the 
colored  gentleman.  These  newspaper  editors 
never  examine  the  (]|ue8tion  of  right — the  question 
what  HfffU  have  British  to  be  there  at  all,  robbing 
you  with  their  black  policemen  under  Sergeant 
Quashee,  seems  to  be  utterly  lost  in  the  much 
larger  question,  **  How  politely  they  do  it  T  Po- 
litetiess  seems  in  American  nineteenth-century 
ideas  to  be  equal  to  charity,  if  not  superior  to  it, 
in  ''covering  a  multitude  of  sins;"  and  of  all  po- 
liteness negro  politeness!  These  newspaper  edi- 
tors would  no  doubt  regard  the  knockmg  down 
of  a  man  in  the  highway,  and  the  robbery  of 
his  person  by  a  white  man  as  an  astounding 
crinie  of  the  most  abominable  character,  and  to  be 
piinished  after  an  exemplary  fashion.  But  if  the 
thief  l^  a  "gentleman"  of  the  swell  mob,  even  a 
Diggtii*  geotiemaB  of  the  swell  mob^  our  editor 
would  no  doubt  beg  the  gentleman^s  pardon  for 
troi^liog  him  unDeeesaarilyyiugad  him  his  watch 
and  pocket-book^  nia^e  him  a  low  bow,  and  wf? 
pres?  his  deqp  and  Wting  indebtedneaa  for  ihe 
po^te  deportment  and  ptaasin^  attention  of  th« 
nrb^e  gentleman  who  h^d  **  reUefved  him."  Surely 
Mr.  Frederick  Douglas  should  be  a  very  proud 
man — n^oism  has  attained  a  triumph  under  the 
humane  institutions  of  Great  Britain  altogether 
mhoped  iior.    We  can  realijee  a  northern  negro 


demagogue  coolly  persuading  recusant  white  men 
ivho  refuse  to  give  up  their  watches  by  exhibit- 
ing examples  of  Greytown  practice,  and  the  hap- 
piness there  experienced  by  whites  under  the 
hands  of  "  colored  officer*."  Nay,  we  think  a  tri- 
umphal oration  by  a  negro  eloquent,  would  be 
highly  appropriate  and  justifiable  in  our  modem 
world,  showing  that  the  negro  race  is  after  all  the 
paragon  race  of  humanity,  and  that  the  coming> 
man,  the  second  Messiah,  is  after  all  neither  a  Jew 
nor  an  Anglo-Saxon ;  nay,  not  even  Mr.  Quarrel- 
some Chatfiold,  but  Lieutenant  Sambo,  or  Ser- 
geant Quashee!  May  not  such  a  Demosthenic 
negro  prove  to  the  conviction  of  all  reasonable 
men,  that  Sergeant  Quashee  has  attained  the 
**  perfectibility  of  human  government,"  that  of 
committing  outrage  without  giving  offence,  and 
laundering  a  man  without  exciting  any  feelings  in 
nis  bosom  but  those  of  thankfulness  and  worship  t 
May  he  not  say  in  his  melodious  gibberish.  The 
British  formerly  as  now  attempted  to  outrage  you, 
white  Americans,  on  this  continent,  but  you  goi 
vexed,  fought,  and  beat  the  British;  but  the  Brit* 
ish  having  employed  us  as  police,  we  rob  you  day 
after  day,  take  even  your  arms  from  you,  and 
leave  you  as  tame  and  harmless  as  castrated  speci- 
mens of  the  feline  species^  and  you  are  thaokfal, 
and  you  are  happy,  and  you  go  your  way  rejoic- 
ing? What  witn  nigger  politeness  there  is  surely 
no  more  need  of  wars  —  the  millennium  of 
*' peace"  under  all  circumstances  has  come,  and 
British  Sergeant  Quashee  is,  we  maintain  it,  the 
coming  man. 

One  humanitarian  journal  in  particular,  the 
New- York  Tribune,  teemt  to  gloat  with  sin^lar 
satisfaction  over  the  fact  that  white  Americana 
have  now  to  submit,  as  well  as  they  can,  to  negro 
manipulation  in  "Greytown,"  and  adds  that^  if 
"  Greytown"  were  not  in  the  usurped  possession 
of  the  British,  it  wt)uld  be  aU  the  same — white 
Americans  would  still  be  subjected  to  negro  or 
other  outrage.  Now  Sergeant  Quashee  knowa 
that  "  am  not  do  fact,"  but  simply  the  very  oppo- 
site of  a  fact,  or  in  polite  diction  a  very  great 
falsehood.  Sergeant  Quasheu  wiU  inform  ihe  ed- 
itor of  the  Tribune  that  he  was  expressly  im- 
ported from  Jamaica  to  be  a  Greytown  policeman, 
and  still  further  to  insult  American  citizens  patt- 
ing through  tbe  dominions  of  his  master,  and 
excite  negro  agitation  in  the  United  States.  Ser* 
geant  Quashee  will  stiU  further  inform  the  editor 
of  the  Tributu  that  his  native  country,  Jamaica,  it 
entirely  ruled  by  blacks  under  British  auspices— 
thut  it  is  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment to  weed  the  white  race  entirely  out  of 
Jamaica  and  rule  it  by  black  agencies,  black  offi- 
cers, armies  and  police,  under  an  English  govei^ 
nor  or  viceroy,  not  with  the  hope  of  getting  any- 
thii^  out  of  that  fertile  island,  but  with  the  design 
of  preventing  it  from  falling  into  the  bmidsof  any 
white  inhabitants  who  would ;  and  that  he^  Ser* 
geant  Qnashee,  has  been  expressly  trwisferred  to 
Greytown  to  establbh  therein  a  SMnihur  state  un- 
der the  very  same  auuMCes.  .Further,  the  Sergeant 
will  fully  inform  the  Tribune  that  if  he  were  not 
there,  if  the  territory  of  Nicaragua  which  he  **  oc- 
cupies" were  in  the  possession  of  Nicaragua,  no 
outrage  whatever  would  be  offered  to  Amerieaa 
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citixens,  but  that  the  ^eatest  frieudship  and  re- 
epect  would  exist  and  be  shown  towards  them — 
and  Serg^cant  Quashee  might  assign  many  facts  in 
proot 

But  the  most  recent  instance  of  politetiess  af- 
forded by  Mr.  Bull,  and  the  urbane  Sergeant 
Qoaahee,  is  recorded  at  full  length  in  the  Jiew- 
York  Herald  of  24th  January.  That  our  readers 
may  imderstand  this  last  dodge  of  Mr.  Bulwer*8, 
yee  beg  to  explain,  that  the  territory  about  the 
port  of  San  Juan  is  uncultivated  and  for  the  most 
{>art  barren— its  present  possessors  being  in  hos* 
till ty  to  the  natives  of  Nicaragua,  permitting  them 
only  to  approadi  on  submitting  to  the  grossest  out- 
rages, are  compelled  to  depend  for  food  on  a  very 
limited  native  supply,  with  such  imports  in  British 
bottoms  as  they  can  obtain ;  the  tax  on  American 
shifNi  and  cargoes,  and  the  negro  police  inspection, 
having  prevented,  almost  altogether,  American 
ships  lEiaen  with  produce  from  entering  that  port. 
Hence  the  "  remission  of  the  tax,"  to  get  more  food, 
and  the  other  fact  that  food  is  so  scarce  with  Mr. 
Ohatfield  and  his  negro  police,  that  should  any  ex- 
traordinary advent  of  Americans  to  •♦Orevtown* 
take  phu^  the  latter,  after  a  few  days,  would  have 
to  eat  the  present  black  and  white  possessors,  or 
all  must  starve.  The  fear  of  being  masticated  Iwr 
gentlemen  from  the  gold  region  bound  homeward, 
who  in  the  matters  of  cooking  and  gastronomy  are 
•aid  not  to  be  over  particular,  may  have  probably 
been  one  reason  wW  Mr.  Ohatfield  and  bis  sable 
satellites  established  the  **  law,"  forbidding  the 
entrance  of  such  vagrants  unless  unarmed.  But  it 
has  led  to  another  singular  instance  of  British  ur- 
banity. Not  content  with  depriving  American 
citixens  of  their  arms,  the  British  have  further 
**  handsomely^ — ^yes,  handsomely — volunteered  to 
transport  all  Americans  out  of  "Grey town,"  to 
Chagres,  to  Brazil  even,  nay  to  Cape  Horn,  or  the 
Devil,  anywhere,  where  they  cannot  eat  Mr.  Chat- 
field's  dinner  or  that  of  his  negro  police.  But  here 
b  the  extract  from  the  HerM: — 

*  HANDBoim  OcnvDVCTr  of  Enolishmev  at  Sax 
JcTAN  DB  NioAaAQUA. — ^Threo  huudrod  and  seventy- 
seven  American  passengers,  from  San  Juan,  were 
taken  to  Chagres  on  the  twentieth  of  December 
lastk  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  steamer  Inflexible, 
eommanded  by  Captain  Dyke.  These  passengers 
have  passed  resolutions,  in  which  they  tender  Uieir 
thanks  to  Captain  Dyke,  to  Her  Majesty's  Consul, 
Mr.  Green,  and  to  Post-Captain  Foote,  for  their 
kiodnesB,  and  for  the  generous  manner  in  which 
they  were  taken  to  Chagres,  on  their  way  to  the 
United  Statea  Provisions  were  short  at  San  Juan, 
and,  till  the  Inflexible  rendered  this  assistance, 
great  suffering  seemed  inevitable.  They  were  all 
very  handsomely  treated  on  board  the  Inflexible, 
aod  the  conduct  of  the  officers  generally  excited 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  our  countrymen. 
This  act  was  certainly  a  very  remarkable  one ;  and 
ia  the  more  praiseworthy  as  many  of  the  passen- 
gers were  nrostrated  by  severe  sickness." 

Really  these  Amencan  gentlemen  should  be 
very  proud  of  themselves  and  devoutly  thankful— 
the  pinil&Dthropic  hospitality  and  exquisite  polite- 
ness of  sending  your  visitors  away,  lest  they  should 
eat  your  dinner,  exceeds  the  charity  and  self  sacri- 
fice of  any  bat  an  Englishman ;  "  and  is  the  more 


praiseworthy  as  many  of  the  passengers  were 
prostrated  by  severe  sickness."  Such  is  the  gospel 
of  the  new  Samaritan,— Do  not  give  up  your  dinner, 
jx)ur  no  oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  afflicted ;  send 
them  off^away  with  them,  to  Chagres,  to  the  devil, 
but,  Quashee,  see  you  do  it  politely.  In  future  we 
should,  in  accordance  with  tbe  above  precedent  of 
politeness,  send  out  our  cards  of  invitation  as  fol- 
lows :  **  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull's  compliments  to  Mr. 

and  fiamily,  and  request  they  will 

do  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  the  favor  of  taking  themselves 
ofi^  as  there  is  not  enough  in  the  house  for  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.'s  own  dinner;"  and  notes  of  acceptance 
should  be  returned  aa  follows  :  "  Mr.  So-and-so,  a 
very  humble  American,  begs  to  return  his  thanks 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull  for  not  getting  leave  to  share 
their  dinner."  Well,  we  are  a  great  people— 
"politeness  u  cheap." 

It  is  ahnoft  as  ^reat  folly  to  dwell  on  such  pro 
ceedings  as  it  is  viciously  deceptive  to  record  them 
after  the  manner  of  the  Triburu  and  the  Hercdd, 
But  let  us  put  to  all  concerned  one  or  two  questions 
— Ist  If  the  British  had  nothing  to  do  with  **  Grey- 
town,"  if  they  were  transported  out  of  that,  with 
their  police  and  tax,  would  not  food  flow  into  the 
port  of  San  Juan  from  Nicaragua,  and  from  the 
United  States,  sufficient  to  fill  to  repletion  all  the 
Americans  who  could  congregate  there  in  acentury  f 
And  secondly,  if  a  British  official  and  an  American 
meet  together  on  American  soil,  and  the  British 
official  says,  '*My  ^ood  feUow,  there  is  not  food 
enough  for  us  both  here,  but  there  is  my  boat  and 
you  can  go  aud  look  for  it  elsewhere" — should  the 
American  bow  thankfully  and  go— or  answer, "  My 
very  bad  fellow,  I  won't  go,  for  this  is  my  soil  and 
not  yours,  and  if  that  be  your  boat,  go ;  for  if  you 

don't" but   we    forget,   this  is  the  age    of 

"  peace  1" 

P.  S. — Sinoe  writing  the  above  the  following 
has  appeared  in  the  Nno-  York  Sun.  The  notion 
of  charging  a  man  $15  for  not  giving  him  his  din- 
ner, appears  to  us  only  less  funny  than  the  more 
ridiculous  notion  of  paying  it : — 

"  Credit  has  been  claimed  for  the  English  Con- 
sul at  San  Juan,  because  he  sent  a  steamer  to  con- 
vey a  number  of  returning  Califomians  from  San 
Juan  to  Chagres.  We  were  previously  informed 
that  the  Consul  anticipated  trouble  from  the  large 
party,  who  at  first  refused  to  deliver  up  their 
arms  to  the  English  police,  and  therefore  wisely 
took  the  readiest  means  to  rid  himself  of  his  fears 
by  shipping  them  to  Chagres.  We  now  learn 
from  the  Panama  Star^  that  each  individual  was 
charged  fifteen  dollars  for  his  passugo,  which, 
for  Uie  480  persons  hurried  off  from  San  Juan, 
amounts  to  the  nice  sura  of  $'7,200  I  This  is  the 
liberali  ty  boasted  of.  The  distance  from  San  Juan 
is  about  160  miles." 

Tn  Latkst  News  prom  Europe  is  without 
interest,  save  that  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  have  agreed,  in  obedience  to 
the  convincing  reasons  of  the  Tzar,  to  invade 
Schleswig-Holstein,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
peace  by  butchering  the  citisens  of  the  Duchies, 
and  annihilating  their  oldest  pditical  rights.- 


•*  Ood  fare  the  king,  or  kings;  3 

For  if  hi  don'i,  1  doubt  If  men  will  longtr. 
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Mr.  Miles,  author  of  Mohammed,  recently  de- 
livered a  lecture  in  this  city  called,  "  On  the  Crisis 
and  the  Struggle."  Not  knowing  what  Crisis  or 
what  Struggle,  (both  families  being  large,)  we  had 
recourse  to  the  New-  York  Tribune^  which  gave  us 
the  following  luminous  and  singularly  generous 
explanation : — 

"  Mr.  M.  referred  to  the  genias  exiled  by  the  digturbences 
in  Europe.  Thousands  of  feverish  idealists  are  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  an  aiiylum  for  them  is  quite  as  incumbent 
on  iociety  as  poor-houses  upon  Legislatures.  They  are  a 
body  to  be  dreaded.  Denied  their  legitimate  avocations, 
and  averse  to  tmoongenial  pursuits,  they  emerge  firom  the 
Orisis  (if  they  survive  it)  desperate  demagogues,  or  worse, 
and  take  revenge  on  the  vrorld  by  destroying  themselves 
and  others.  Shorn  of  their  hair,  and  apparently  helpless, 
we  cannot  tell  how  soon  the  locks  of  hair  may  sprout  in 
their  prison,  and  when  called  to  assist  at  the  feast,  they 
may  uproot  the  columns  of  the  edifice,  and  bring  down 
ruin  upon  the  guests.  Perhaps  the  only  home  they  ever 
had,  or  ever  wiU  hare,  was  in  the  Monasteries  of  the 
Middle  Ages.'' 

Generosity,  Mr.  Miles,  should  induce  you  to 
ask  whether  such  language  is  dignified  or  becom- 
ing before  you  used  it  To  say  the  least  of  it, 
such  of  these  men  as  come  to  our  shores  should 
not  therefore  be  treated  as  madmen.  We 
never  knew  before  it  was  a  sign  of  madness  in  the 
distressed  to  take  refuge  under  the  American  flag. 
Truth,  also,  has  something  to  do  with  the  matter; 


and  turning  over  the  pages  of  American  history  you 
should  inquire  whether  or  not,  Mr.  Miles,"genius  ex- 
iled b^  disturbances  in  Europe  "  has  ever  "  emerged  " 
in  this  country  "in  desperate  demagogism,  or 
worse,  taking  revenge  on  the  world  by  destroying 
themselves  and  others;"  or  whether,  on  the  whole, 
from  Lee,  and  Montgomery,  and  Kosciusko,  down 
to  the  last  emigrant  laborer  set  to  work  on 
our  railroads,  they  have  not  turned  out  very  ex- 
cellent and  discreet  citizens,  fighting  battles,  tun- 
nelling mountains, building  viaducts,  that  "fevered 
idealists"  might  more  freely  and  eaailj^  approach  a 
great  city,  and  abuse  them.  Besides,  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  offer  them  "asylums"  when  they 
a<k  them.  But  as  to  "  shaving  their  hair,"  nnd 
jailing  them  up  in  "  modem  monasteries  of  the 
middle  ages,  or  model  prisons,"  we  would  not 
recommend  Mr.  Miles  to  try  the  experiment  lest 
he  should  discover,  as  the  Mayor  oi  Bradford  re- 
marked to  Queen  Elizabeth  with  reference  to  the 
recent  attempt  of  the  King  of  Spain's  armada, 
that  he  too  "  had  the  wrong  sow  by  the  lug." 


The  New  Postage  Bill. — A  bill  has  passed 
the  House  establishing  a  uniform  rate  of  postage 
of  three  cents,  on  all  pre-paid  letters,  with  other 
improvements. 
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The  OourUry  Year  Booh:  or,  The  Field,  the  For- 
est, and  the  Fireside.  By  Wiluam  Howitt. 
New- York :  Harper  <&  Brothers. 

Mr.  Howitt  knows  how  to  make  a  book,  and 
this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  readable.  It  is  in 
fact  delightful  reading  for  the  winter  fireside,  or 
the  summer  hill  side.  There  are  some  interspersed 
reflections  of  no  small  moment,  one  of  which  we 
will  give  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  book,  calling 
the  reader's  attention  to  its  bearing  upon  one  of 
our  favorite  politico-economical  topics.  And  that 
we  may  do  no  injustice  to  the  author's  patriotic 
feelings  for  his  **  dear  old  England,"  we  must  make 
it  rather  long,  so  as  to  embrace  his  statement  of 
the  ameliorating  influences  at  work,  only  leaving 
it  to  the  reader's  reflection  to  consider  whether 
individual  exertion  can  ever  be  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  a  vicious  sy-tcm,  the  evils  of 
which  appear  so  widely  extended  and  deeply 
seated: — 

**  What  a  country  this  used  to  be  for  jollity  and 
heart's  ease  I  What  a  change  there  must  have 
been  !  We  see  the  ruins  of  old  castles  and  old 
abbeys  standing,  and  we  think  them  beautiful. 
And  we  read  of  old  fasts  and  festivals,  and  days 
on  which  the  people  of  Ens^land  came  out  into  the 
sun,  and  the  neart  of  gladness  and  kindly  good 
fellowship  was  as  one  great  dancing  heart  througfh- 
out  the  throng.  We  recall  those  doings,  and  think 
them  beautiful  Are  they  not  picturesque  ruins, 
too,  like  the  caatles  and  abbeys!      Is  not  one 


thing  gone  just  as  much  as  the  other  f  What  we 
would  recall  is  a  thing  that  belonged  to  the  days 
of  Uicse  castles  and  abbeys,  and  not  to  ours.  It 
is  a  thing  that  belonged  to  oiu-  ancestors,  and  not 
to  us.  If  we  could  recall  it,  it  would  be  like  call- 
ing back  the  ghost  of  one  of  our  ancestors.  Not  the 
{'oily  ancestor  himself,  in  all  his  bodily  presence, 
lis  soul-and-body  union,  the  daylight  man  in  his 
earthly  solidity,  but  his  ghost — a  phantom!  a 
thmg  to  startle  and  confound  us.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  mirth  that  our  forefathers  had  that  we 
would  bring  back  again.  We  might  as  well  bring 
back  their  suits  of  armor,  their  old  windy  rooms, 
their  jack  boots,  and  farthingales.  No  I  it  is  a 
mirth  and  holiday  pleasure  of  our  own,  that  we 
must  have.  It  is  an  enjoyment  of  our  own — not 
an  echo  and  a  spectre  of  theirs— that  we  want 
And  why  should  we  not  find  it?  Our  ancestors 
found  what  suited  them  in  this  country — ^why  can 
we  not  find  what  suits  us  9  And  yet  England  was 
not  a  tenth  part  eo  wealthy  or  powerful  then  as 
now. 


<  Has  wealth  done  this  T    Then  wealth's  a  (ho  to  me.* 

Bu)oitnKU>. 

**  Restore  holidays,  says  my  worthy  friend.  True, 
but  first  wo  must  restore  that  which  made  the 
holiday  spirit  of  old— ease,  sufficiency,  and  con- 
tent 

"  Where  are  these  things  gone  f  What  has  be- 
come of  this  ease,  this  sufficiency,  this  content! 
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They  arc  not  among  the  nobility— they  complain 
of  the  times.  They  are  not  among  the  fianners— 
they  complain  of  heavy  burdens  and  low  price?. 
They  are  not  among  the  Uborera— they  complain 
of  low  wages.  They  are  not  in  the  shop,  the 
mill,  or  the  factory;  every  place  and  class  has  iia 
bubbv-Jock.  It  is  an  odd  circumstance,  and  worth 
BOnndly  inquiring  into,  that  just  as  a  nation  grew 
rich  it  grew  melancholy ;  that  the  mass  of  peo- 

f)le  who  had  accumulated  those  riches  grew  poor, 
ost  their  joy  outness,  their  time  and  taste  for  recre- 
ation, and  became  the  common  drudges  of  the 
dull  treadmill  of  poverty  and  labor.  This  was 
not  always  so.  As  we  have  se«n,  our  ancestors 
had  their  high  days  and  holidays;  never  was 
there  a  merrier  race.  England  was  merry  Eng- 
land then.  The  people  of  the  continent  are  a 
merry  people  now — merry  with  a  fif  ih  part  of  our 
wealth, 
•  Should  this  be  so  ?  Should  the  greatest,  the  most 
industrious  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the 
people  who  have  wrought  the  greatest  miracles  of 
energy  and  ingenuity  Uiat  this  world  has  seen,  be 
the  only  people  who  do  not  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their 
achievement^  and  rejoice  in  the  good  things  the^ 
have  created  ?  Yet  let  any  one  say  what  is  his 
first  impression  on  landing  in  England  after  some 
tcjoum  abroad  t  That  every  one  is  pondering  on 
tome  tremendous  event  There  is  a  stern,  eager 
expression  on  every  lace;  a  hnrrymg  on  as  to 
■ome  intense  object ;  a  print  of  care  on  feature 
and  on  limb,  on  the  individual  and  the  mass,  which 
are  most  startling  to  the  mind  which  has  been  so 
lately  filled  with  the  gay  imagery  of  happy  peas- 
antry and  citizens  of  the  working  class,  anxidst 
their  holiday  music  and  their  social  dances. 

*•  In  1842  I  was  reading  the  Enfi^lish  newspapers 
in  the  public  news-room  at  Heidelberg,  in  Ger- 
many. What  was  the  great  topic  of  the  day  ? 
The  horrors  just  brought  to  light  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  people,  and  es- 
pemlly  of  women  and  children  in  the  coal-mines, 
and  factories,  and  works^^ops  of  England.  I  was 
actually  sick.  I  walked  out  into  the  air.  It  was 
bright  noon — ^the  bright,  dear,  joyous  noon  of  the 
•oath  of  Germany ;  and  at  this  moment,  out  burst 
firom  the  public  sdiools  of  the  working  classes, 
hondroda  of  little  boys  and  girls,  released  to  their 
twfclve  o'clock  dinners,  and  all  healthy,  happy, 
merry,  and  shouting,  as  if  they  had  five  times  too 
Busch  pleasure  in  them  for  their  need. 

**  But  what  a  contrast !  Proud  England— rich 
England — mighty  and  free  England,  grinding  its 
children  to  death  in  mines  and  mills,  in  subterra- 
Bean  darkness  and  nakedness ;  and  poor,  despotic 
Ocnnanv  guarding  its  children  till  their  twelfth 
year,  and  givin?  them  all  an  education !  And  this 
had  gone  on  for  years;  the  child-murder  of  the 
mill  and  the  mine  had  gone  on,  and  men  had 
gradually  accustomed  themselves  to  it,  till  they 
did  not  see  its  enormity.  Liberals  and  philanthro- 
pist* applauded  it,  and  called  it  free  trade.  Gra- 
cioQs  Heaven  !  free  trade  in  the  sinews  and  lives 
of  tender  children  of  eight  years  old!  Little 
cfajidren  pttcbed  against  the  Juggernaut  of  steam ; 
and  those  who  denounced  this  immolation  to  the 
trading  Mammon,  were  sneered  at  for  the  cant  of 
bnminity  by  the  most  hideous  of  all  cants,  the 


cant  of  cruelty  I  Free  trade,  forsooth,  in  the  lives 
and  happiness  of  children  1  'Twas  a  vile  abuse  of 
terms.  Trade  is  trade  only  when  it  deals  in  legit- 
imate articles ;  beyond  that  it  is  far  too  free — ^it  b 
then  free  outrage. 

**  But  the  British  humanity  stepped  in  and  res- 
cued the  victims  of  our  trading  cupidity.  In  country 
as  well  as  in  town  the  great  and  influential  are 
awaking  to  the  fact  that  the  working  man  must  be 
better  remunerated  We  need  not,  therefore,  go 
further  into  the  explanation  of  the  repulsive  mys- 
tery of  the  greatest  people  on  earth  piling  upon 
their  heads  by  their  unexampled  energies  only  toil 
never  ending,  and  recompense  never  beginning. 
That  is  now  well  enough  understood.  It  is  be- 
cause labor  has  been  defrauded  of  its  due. 

**  The  public  has  now  discovered  what  the  amia- 
ble poet  Bloomfield  discovered  long  ago.  He  found 

*  The  aspect  still  of  ancient  Joy  put  on, 
The  aspect  only,  with  the  tubsumce  gone.* 

And  he  cried : 

*  Let  labor  have  its  dae!  my  cot  shall  be 
From  chilling  wont,  and  gimty  murmurs  (tee* 
Let  labor  have  its  due  t  then  peace  is  mine9 
And  never,  never  shall  my  heart  nplno.* 

"  That  is  the  true  secret  of  restoring  to  England 
its  fine  old  character  of  merry  England.  Let  la- 
bor have  its  due,  and  jo^  wiU  spring  up  thick  as 
the  flowers  of  the  field.  We  shall  again  see  the 
rural  dance  and  hear  the  sound  of  rural  music. 
Make  the  heart  glad  and  the  song  will  burst  forth 
from  the  mouths  of  young  men  and  maidens. 
Let  labor  have  its  due ;  let  a  good  supply  of  bread 
and  beef,  and  tea  and  coffee,  find  its  way  into  the 
poor  DDm's  pantry,  as  the  just  reward  of  his  exer- 
tions, and  there  will  be  merry  times  again  in  Eng- 
land. Ay,  nt  ver  was  Uiere  such  a  merry  England 
as  there  will  be  then.  Never  had  England  in  her 
holiday  times  a  tenth  part  of  the  people,  the 
knowledge,  the  power,  the  capacity  of  enjoyment, 
that  they  have  now.  And  these  times  shall  come. 
They  are  not  far  off.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  and  are  taking  place  The  public  mind  of 
England  has  satisfied  itself  that  a  better  state  of 
things  is  necessary — that  the  peo-le  who  have 
made  England,  be  they  of  what  class  they  will, 
must  enjoy  England  The  people  liave  now  read 
and  thought,  and  above  all,  they  have  suffered, 
and  out  of  that  suffering  they  have  derived  a  deep 
wisdom;  they  have  learnt  to  know  their  own 
rights  and  the  rights  of  others.  They  will  now 
combine  not  to  attack  but  to  assert ;  not  to  tread 
on  the  privileges  of  others,  but  to  claim  their  own. 
They  will  combine  to  dig  new  channels  for  the 
current  of  public  wealth,  to  make  a  due  portion  of 
it  to  flow  into  the  track  of  labor ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  to  make  labor  itself  flow  into  the  true  chan- 
nel. They  will  spread  themselves  over  the  field 
of  labor,  as  the  general  good  requires  it. 

"  Already  the  crowd  who  have  trodden  on  each 
other's  heels  have  discovertKl  that  steam  and  sci- 
ence, commerce  and  literature,  have  made  three 
fourths  of  the  globe  but  an  expanded  England. 
In  England  or  Ireland,  in  America  or  Australia, 
wherever  the  British  tongue  is  spoken,  and  British 
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blood  floTTs  in  tbe  people's  veins,  there  they  are 
still  of  the  great  English  family — can  enjoy  Eng- 
lish thoughts,  feelings,  and  privileges,  snd  can  ele- 
vate and  combine  the  true  interests  of  the  Eng- 
lish race.  Therefore  emigration  is  leadmg  its  quar- 
ter of  a  million  now  annually  into  the  more  distant 
fields  of  the  British  empire,  an  empire  extended 
beyond  the  nominal  shadow  of  the  British  Crown. 
In  new  homes,  but  all  made  such  by  Anglo-Saxon 
enterprise,  amid  new  mountains,  and  on  ihe  green 
banks  of  new  and  majestic  rivers,  these  annual 
detachments  of  the  great  army  of  civilization  are 
sitting  down  to  create  at  once  domestic  plenty  for 
themselves,  and  fresh  sources  of  Industry  and 
wealth  for  the  brave  old  mother  country. 

"  As  our  population  thus  diffuses  itself  on  all 
sides  into  the  fields  and  forests  of  God's  plenty, 
and  at  the  active  centre  better  principles  of  social 
economy  are  recognized,  as  they  are  every  day 
becoming  recognized — then  for  holidays. 

*'  But  when  the  people  do  find  leisure  and  hearts 
for  holidays,  they  will  be  such  holidays  as  the 
world  never  yet  saw.  We  are  no  longer  the 
same  people  as  our  ancestors  were.  They  were 
great  children,  and  could  leap  and  laugh,  and  play 
with  hobby-horses ;  but  we  have  read  and  thought, 
and  the  poorest  artisan  has  now  more  refined  taste 
and  intellectual  wealth  than  a  king  had  of  old. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  them : 

<  Ay,  they  arc  thinking— at  the  frame  and  loom. 
At  bench,  and  forge,  and  in  the  bowelled  mine.* 

"  Then,  our  holidays  must  be  holidays  of  a  high- 
er stamp.  There  must  bo  music,  and  dance,  and 
sport,  for  youth  and  glad  hearts ;  but  there  must 
bo  more — there  must  be  a  mixture  of  the  intellec- 
tual in  our  pleasures.  We  must  have  books,  and 
talk  of  matters  of  mind,  and  sights  of  works  of 
art  as  well  tia  of  the  works  of  nature,  to  ^ive  to 
our  holidays  a  charm  which,  though  it  wiU  be  fit 
for  a  philosopher,  shall  thrill  through  the  soul  of 
the  working  man  like  the  first  rapturous  outburst 
of  his  marriage  bells.  We  must  have  a  prepara- 
tion lor  the  holidays  that  are  coming.  We  must 
have  those  pubUc  walks  and  gardens  that  are 
talked  of  for  our  large  towns^  We  must  have 
that  £10,000  that  is  lying  in  the  treasury,  voted 
by  Parliament  years  ago  for  that  very  purpose 
called  for  by  public-spirited  men  of  our  towns,  and 
thus  employed.  W  e  must  have  in  each  of  these 
gardens  a  public  buildiiMj — the  people's  house  of 
recreation.  Thoy  shall  mid  a  dancing-hall,  a  cof- 
fee-room, a  reading-room,  and  a  conversation- 
room.  The  people  m  every  Ibtsq  town  of  Ger- 
many have  such  a  house — their  HarnwnU — where 
they  come  ^gether  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  do 
enjoy  themselves  in  a  manner  that  a  prince  or  a 
pnncess  might  be  proud  to  share  in. 

"  And  then,  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  these  de- 
lightful pleasures,  in  which  not  only  physical 
health  and  excitement,  but  intellectual  tastes 
unite,  for  which  the  people  are  daily  preparing 
themselves,  what  a  world  has  scienc*^  opened! 
Think  of  the  steam-boat  and  steam-train,  ready 
to  bear  away  their  thousands  to  the  very  scenes 
where  they  would  wish  to  be.    To  carry  the  peo- 


ple of  the  cities,  especially  of  enormous  Lon- 
don afar  into  the  country ;  to  the  open  heath — 
the  fresh  forest — to  the  sea-side — to  old  halls  and 
gardens  where  the  mysterious  spirit  of  beauty  baa 
been  waiting  their  arrival  for  a  thousand  years. 
To  carry  the  country  people,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  towns — to  the  sight  of  the  cheerful,  happy- 
crowds,  rich  shops,  noUe  buildings,  and  gallenes 
of  painting  ana  statuary;  to  zoological  gardens 
and  scientific  spectacles,  full,  to  them,  of  the  eQ- 
chantment  of  wonder. 

"  Do  we  talk  of  impossible  things  ?  The  cheap 
trains  already  make  such  thinp  within  the  reacn 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  that  can  get  bat 
a  single  day,  and  a  few  shillings  to  spend  on  it,  io 
the  year.  On  one  day  last  summer,  seven  thoa- 
sand  people  visited,  by  means  of  an  excursion 
train,  the  splendid  house  and  grounds  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  in  the  Peak  of  Der 
byshire ;  and  every  day  there,  and  at  the  old  hall 
of  Haddon,  and  at  numbers  of  noble  halls  all 
over  the  country  throughout  the  summer,  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  the  people  is  like  the  visiting 
of  a  fair. 

"  Better  times  are  coming,  when  these  tilings 
shall  be  still  more  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  ;  for  they  are  not  only 
awaking  to  a  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  these  things, 
but  they  are  laying  up  fruits  for  their  own  purpo- 
ses. The  alarm  that  some  time  ago  was  felt  on 
the  subject  of  popular  education,  lest  knowledge 
should  spoil  good  servants,  and  destroy  the 
Spirit  of  industry  in  the  laboring  masses,  has  re- 
ceived an  amazing  answer.  While  the  people 
were  ignorant  they  continued  in  destitution.  What 
they  gained  they  spent  in  a  drunkenness  that  has 
now  nothing  like  it  in  existence.  But  while  they 
have  been  acquiring  knowledge  they  have  also 
acquired  a  great  capital,  and  have  actually  laid  up 
in  savings  banks  upwards  of  £80,000,000  of 
money  I 

''  This  b  a  social  phenomenon  such  as  all  the 
ages  of  the  world  beiorc  (lave  not  produced  That 
is  the  effect  of  the  industrial  and  economical  stim- 
ulus of  knowledge  on  the  people.  That  has  come, 
and  the  holiday  times  will  come.  And  still  fur- 
ther, the  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  met  by 
a  fitting  spirit  in  high  quarters.  Our  exceUeot 
Queen  has  thrown  open  Windsor,  the  moat  royal 
of  all  royal  palaces  in  the  world,  to  the  frca  and 
unpaid  entry  of  all  her  loving  subjects.  The 
royal  example,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  emula- 
ted by  the  nobiUty,  who  have  thrown  open  their 
parks,  their  gardens,  and  their  fine  old  picture  gal- 
leries, like  their  royal  mistress,  to  the  feet  and  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  so  long  fought,  worked 
and  suffered  for  the  maintenance  of  the  stately 
glory  of  those  things. 

"  These  are  great  forebodings  of  the  future  holi- 
days of  a  great  and  educated  people ;  and  this 
lovely  isle  of  ours,  with  its  rivers  and  mountains, 
its  sweet  fields  and  villages,  ite  cities  and  ancestral 
halls,  its  palaces  and  its  monumental  churdiea, 
shall  open  up  the  world  of  its  delights  to  a  people 
worthy  of  beholding  them,  and  by  that  very  com- 
municativeness of  its  beauty  shall  sink  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  their  love.-^^V  IC 
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A  REVIEW  OP  THE  LIFE  AND  TDIES 


WILLIAM     H-     CRAWFORD-* 


PART    ONE. 


Among  the  public  men  of  the  past  gen- 
eration who  may  be  styled  representative 
characters,  few  stand  higher  on  Uie  list  than 
William  Harris  Crawford.  His  name 
and  political  character  have  been  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
long  succeeding  generations  will  look  to  him 
as  an  eminent  republican  exemplar.  His  fame, 
therefore,  will  be  permanent;  but  the  re- 
mains of  his  public  career,  owing  to  his  pe- 
culiar temperament  and  habits  of  life,  are 
singularly  intangible,  and  belong  entirely, 
as  naturalists  would  say,  to  the  fossil  species. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  private  or  public 
character  to  invite  the  gossipry  of  history — 
that  surest  method  of  emblazoning  one's 
reputation.  He  did  not  belong  to  that  class 
of  pohtidans  whom  crowds  follow  and  ad- 
mire, of  whom  every  penny  writer  has  some- 
thing to  say,  and  whose  journeys  form  one 
continuous  and  glaring  pageant  He  never 
acted  for  the  multitude.  If  he  had  ambi- 
tion to  be  great,  it  was  of  that  elevated  order 
that  looked  less  to  ephemeral  popularity  than 


to  great  and  durable  results.  When  the  ends 
for  which  he  strove  had  been  accomplished, 
he  did  not  pause,  like  most  other  leading 
statesmen,  to  preserve  the  means  of  such  ac- 
complishment History,  therefore,  is  barren 
of  his  deeds,  and  perpetuates  his  name  only. 
It  is  true  that,  now  and  then,  as  we  wade 
through  ponderous  tomes  of  the  national 
archives,  we  stumble  on  some  majestic  record 
of  his  genius  that  shines  forth  from  the  dreary 
waste  with  surpassing  splendor ;  or  that,  like 
some  towering  column  among  ancient  and 
unidentified  ruins,  unbroken  by  age  and 
erect  amidst  the  crumbled  masses  around, 
teUs  of  a  giant  race  that  have  passed  before. 
The  sketch  before  us,  understood  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  his  accomplished  son-in-law, 
Mr.  George  M.  Dudley,  of  Sumpter  county, 
Georgia,  was  not  designed,  as  its  limits 
evince,  to  be  full  or  satisfactory.  We  must 
say,  however,  that  the  deficiency  appears 
to  have  proceeded  more  from  injudidoua 
and  unautnorized  prunings  by  some  witlesB 
paragraphist,  than  from  any  or^^inal  omission 
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1^  4ke  article  itBelt    The  arrangement  does 
iioi  quite  indicate  the  tasteful  handiwork  and 
nice  discrimination  which  we  happen  to  know 
to  be  characteristics  of  the  author.  We  have 
been  informed^  in  fad^  that  the  sketch  was 
uniyiselj  mutilated,  and  so  sheared  and 
nippe4  as  to  entirely  pervert  its  chief  purposes 
and  intended  historical  effect    At  all  events, 
however,  the  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Dudley 
for  the  only  authentic  biography  of  his  illus- 
trious relative.    We  have,  therefore,  chosen 
to  m^tke  his  sketch  the  text  of  the  following 
^cle;  with  no  view,  let  us  say,  to  criticism, 
fior,  under  the  circumstances,  ihai  would  be 
neither  allowable  nor  tasteful, — though  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  dis- 
:  sentii^in  an  instance  or  two,  from  what  we 
candidly  think  to  be,  perhaps,  some  of  iti 
too  ready  conclusions.  We  design,  however, 
not  so  much  to  confine  our  objects  to  mere 
succinct  biographical  detail^  as  to  briefly  re- 
view the  prominent  features  in  the  life  of  an 
individual  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of 
his  day,  and  of  times  which  form  an  important 
epoch  in  the  political  history  of  the  Republic 
We  address  ourself  to  such  task  not  with- 
out considerable  embarrassment  and  distrust 
The  difficulties  already  intimated  are  very 
disa^raging.   Mr.  Crawford  left  no  materials 
on  which  to  build  any  connected  account  of 
his  life.    His  contemporaries  are  ready  to 
^xp^te  lai^ely  concerning  his  greatness, 
Jbut  tl^  can  point  to  but  few  recorded  monu- 
ments of  his  fame.    Although  twenty  years 
have  not  elapsed  since  the  period  of  his  de- 
;cease<^«^though  numbers  even  of  the  rising 
geneiation  have  seen  and  spoken  with  him-^ 
ye%  is  he  akeady  shelved  as  the  Hortensius 
^f  hi|  time— who,  while  glimmeringly  ac- 
knowledged as  a  greater  than  Cicero,  and 
yvhos^,name  will  be  familiar  through  coimt- 
lesa  i^ges  to  com^i  has  left  **  not  a  wreck'*  of 
bis  genius,  and  lives  only  in  tradition  and  in 
<the  eulogies  of  his  rival    This  is  not  the 
only  difficulty.    The  history  of  the  period 
in  which  Mr.  Crawford  figured  as  a  states- 
inaix,.  apart  from  its  mere  generid  features, 
W  i^v^r  beai  compiled ;  and  it  is  not  only 
imdefi^ed,  but  is  quite  obscured  from  ordi- 
fiary  research.    It  embraces  much  collateral 
interesfi.thai  mvst  be  patiently  gleaned  frooA 
f<^^  ^  scattered  remnants,  and  which  we 
are  obliged  to  i^tfrod^oe  very  detachedly  in 
4hei^9G(i;^^oCtlusr^view«  It  extends  through 
^  p^<)4r:ivhich  witnessed  t^  total  dissolution, 
iiiorptioii  «C  one  <«f  the  ancient  politic 


cal  parties,  the  re-construction  of  the  other, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  third  of  which  he 
himself  must  be  reckoned  the  principal  found- 
er, but  which  had  not  obtained  its  present 
identity  and  compactness  when  disease  hur- 
ried him  prematurely  from  the  theatre  of 
political  life.  It  also  embraces  some  pointi 
personal  to  himself,  and  to  other  distin- 
gmshed  public  characters,  which  render  their 
evisceration  and  discussion  quite  a  delicate 
undertaking,  but  which,  nevertheless,  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed — especially 
by  the  candid  and  privileged  reviewer.  Thus 
much  we  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  pre- 
mise, as  well  to  explain  the  meagreness  of 
what  might  be  otherwise  regarded  a  prolific 
subject,  as  to  advertise  the  reader  of  the 
more  immediate  purposes  of  this  article. 

Crawford  was  bom,  as  wo  are  told,  in 
Nelson  county,  Virginia,  in  February,  1112, 
While  yet  quite  a  youth  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Georgia, — first  to  near  Augusta, 
and  afterwards  to  Columbia  county.    Here 
he  was  sent  to  school,  and  learned  the  ordi- 
nary English  branches  of  education.    He 
had  scarcely  attained  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age  when  his  father  died,  leaving  the 
family  in  very  reduced  circumstances.  Young 
Crawford  immediately  turned  his  yet  scanty 
learning  to  active  account,  and  supported  his 
mother  and  &mily  by  teaching  school,  until 
he  was  twenty-two  years  old.    At  this  time 
he  began  to  feel  a  desire  to  obtain  a  ckissical 
education,  and  was  not  at  all  deterred,  even 
at  his  comparatively  advanced  age,  from 
seeking  its  gratification.    There  was,  in  the 
same  county  as  his  own  little  school,  an 
academy  of  h^  repute,  under  the  soperia- 
tendence  of  a  teacher  who  afterwards  became 
famous  as  the  instructor  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  South.    Even  then,  his  obscure 
literary  realm  contained  sul^ts  who,  in  after 
years,adomed  the  national  coimcils,  and  filed 
the  country  with  their  fame.    That  retired 
academy  was,  in  fact,  the  nursery  of  GeorgiaV 
Doost  distinguished  sons,  in  politics,  literature^ 
and  religion.    The  rector  was  the  Rev.  Dr« 
Moses  Waddell,  who,  at  a  subsequent  period^ 
became  widely  known  as  the  founder  of  Wil- 
lington  Academy,,  in  Abbeville  District,  South 
CaroliQa,-^-celebrated  as  the  matqculatui^ 
font  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  as  alsa  of 
many  others  wh(Be  names  are  emanentiy  r^ 
nowned  in  the  laod^  .    '     . 

In  1794  young  Crawford  eQte^.Qi^riiiel 
Aeadeffiynasii^student^^  He9oon'^Vt4iK94* 
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the  confidence  and  fevor  of  Dr.  Waddell, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  situation  of  usher, 
receiving,  as  his  conapensation,  one  third  of 
the  tuition  money.  We  have  heard  it  told 
of  him,  that  whSe  at  this  academy,  in  the 
double  capacity  of  tutor  and  pupil,  it  was 
determined  by  himself,  and  some  few  of  the 
eMer  school-boys,  to  enliven  their  annual 
public  ejuunination  by  representing  a  play. 
They  selected  Addison's  Cato ;  anain  form- 
ing the  cast  of  characters,  that  of  the  Roman 
Senator  was,  of  course,  assigned  to  the  worthy 
usher.  Crawford  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
height  and  large  limbs,  and  was  always  un- 
graceful and  a^Jicward,  besides  being  constitu- 
tionally unfitted,  every  way,  to  act  any  char- 
acter but  his  own.  He  however  cheerfully 
consented  to  play  Cato.  It  was  matter  of 
great  sport,  even  during  rehearsal,  as  his 
young  companions  beheld  the  huge,  un- 
gainly usher,  with  giant  strides  and  Stento- 
rian voice,  go  tlirough  with  the  representa- 
tfon  of  the  stern,  precise  old  Roman.  But 
on  the  night  of  the  grand  exhibition,  an  in- 
cident, eminently  characteristic  of  the  coun- 
terfeit Cato,  occurred,  which  efiectually  broke 
up  the  denouement  of  the  tragedy.  Craw- 
ford had  conducted  the  senate  scene  with 
tolerable  success,  though  rather  boisterously 
ftir  so  solemn  an  occasion,  and  had  even 
managed  to  struggle  through  with  the  apos- 
trophe to  the  soul  ;  but  when  the  dying 
scene  behind  the  curt«n  came  to  be  acted, 
Cato's  groan  of  agony  was  bellowed  out  with 
such  hearty  good  earnest  as  totally  to  scare 
away  the  tragic  muse,  and  set  prompter, 
players,  and  audience  in  a  general,  unre- 
strained fit  of  laughter.  This  was,  we  be- 
lieve, the  future  statesman's  first  and  last 
theatrical  attempt 

In  the  fall  of  1796,  leaving  his  situation 
in  the  Carmel  Academy,  he  bent  his  way  to 
the  then  young  city  of  Augusta,  and  became 
principal  in  one  of  the  largest  schools.  It 
was  here  that  floating  dreams  of  professional 
eminence  first  passed  through  his  mind; 
suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  more  enlarged 
plans  of  accumulation.  He  accordingly  set 
himself  to  atudymg  the  law,  and  pursued 
his  task  with  an  assiduousness  and  diligence 
that  knew  no  abatement^  and  that  augured 
a  speedy  and  successful  accomplishment. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  practice  in  1708 ', 
and  the  year  following,  with  a  view  to  seek 
flr8uitft()le  theatre  of  pursuit,  he  removed  into 
^^  eomitjr  of  Oglethorpe,  and  opened  an 


office  in  the  little  village  of  Lexington,  its 
county  seat  **  Such  were  his  perseverance, 
industry,  and  talents,"  says  Mr.  Dudley,  **  that 
he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  that  distin- 
guishe<l  statesman  and  profound  jurist,  Peter 
Early,  then  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
the  Up  Country,  and  to  whom  he  became 
ardently  and  sincerely  attached.  His  OTeat 
professional  zeal,  that  always  made  his  client^ 
cause  his  own,  his  unremitted  attention  to 
business,  his  punctuality  and  promptness  in 
its  dispatch,  his  undisguised  frankness  and 
ofiScial  sincerity — disdaining  the  little  arti- 
fices and  over-reaching  craft  of  the  profes- 
sion— combined  with  a  dignity  which,  spring- 
ing from  self-r^pect  alone,  was  entirely  un- 
mingled  with  affectation;  his  honesty  and 
irreproachable  moral  character,  accompanied 
with  manners  the  most  plain,  simple  and  ac- 
cessible, secured  for  him  a  public  and  private 
reputation  seldom  equalled,  and  never  sur- 
passed in  any  countiy."  This  graphic  ac- 
count, tallying  with  the  whole  character  of 
the  distinguished  subject,  is  not  at  all  e^cag-. 
geration,  but  is  testified  to  by  the  speedy 
advancement  of  Crawford, — who,  indeed, 
after  Mr.  Early's  entrance  into  Congress 
during  1802,  might  fairly  be  said  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  the  Western  Cir- 
cuit 

These  arduous  professional  duties  and  this 
severe  mental  discipline  were  not  without 
early  and  abundant  fruits.  The  greatness 
and  overshadowing  lustre  of  his  expanding 
mind  began  soon  to  difiiise  an  influence  else- 
where than  in  the  court-room.  The  dull 
precincts  of  the  bar,  cramped  jury  boxes, 
stale  law  arguments,  and  the  harsh  roudne 
of  office  business,  abundant  though  it  was, 
were  insuffideht  to  afibrd  that  scope  which 
might  satisfy  the  intellectual  energies  of  sudi 
a  person.  The  excitement  of  the  political 
arena  tempted  him  to  the  trial  for  larger 
honors ;  and  in  the  fkll  of  1 803  he  was  called 
by  the  people  of  his  county  to  represent 
them  In  the  Legislature  of  Georgia.  Iii  this 
station  a  new  field  of  ambition  was  suddenly 
opened  to  the  grasping  intellect  of  Craw- 
ford ;  and  plunging  as  he  did  forthwith  into 
the  absorbmg  vortex  of  politics,  we  lose  sight 
of  him  as  a  professional  man  for  many  long 
and  eventful  years — years  of  triumph  and  of 
trial,  of  pride  and  of  afiliction. 

At  this  period  begati  also  a  new  and  most 
memorable  epoch  in  the  pcrtitkal  history  of 
Georgia,  whfoh,  dating^  fh)m    Crawf[>rd^ 
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iantrance  into  the  Legislatore,  controlled  he? 
destiny  for  weU  nigh  thirty  years,  and  con* 
tinues  its  influence,  though  in  a  greatly  modi- 
fied degree,  to  the  present  time.  Indeed,  it 
i$  a  atrUung  and  mo&t  remarkable  &ct  that 
the  grapple  of  great  mindd,  Btimulated  by 
Edalignaut  and  inveterate  rivalry,  never  fails, 
even  in  the  mild  contests  of  ci\il  life,  com- 
paratively speaking,  to  imprint  lasting  and 
influential  traces  on  the  age  which  witnesses 
the  struggle.  Tlus  is  eminently  the  case  in 
political  circles,  from  which,  for  the  first  time, 
are  to  be  drawn  the  bitter  elements  of  party. 
And  so  it  was,  as  we  have  already  intimated^ 
ilk  the  present  instance.  At  one  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislatiu'e,  during  the  time  of 
Qrawford's  service  in  that  body,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  a  member  introduced  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  looked  to  the  inopeachment 
of  a  leading  judicial  incumbent  of  one  of  the 
Odorgia  circuits.  The  individual  thus  as- 
saulted had  been  long  a  prized  friend  and 
Donfideatial  associate  of  Craw£oixL  He  had 
been  also  an  active  and  industrious  opponent 
tif  another  personage  who  was  then  becom- 
ing rapidly  conspicuous  in  the  political  world, 
)and  whose  prominent  position  had  already 
ieolisted  the  sympathy  of  such  as  were  plar 
dng  themselves  in  opposition  to  our  distin- 

Sished  Jiubject  This  was  General  John 
irke.  Ciwke,  finding  on  the  pesent  oo- 
vision  an  opportunity  to  vent  hia  intolerance 
luid  vindictiven€6s,  supported  the  reeolutbns 
withi  ardor  and  uoabating  zeal.  On  the 
other  hand,  Craw^rd  opposed  them  with  the 
^energy  of  &st  friendship,  and  with  a  violence 
tjiat  betokened  at  once  the  depth  of  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  the  indignant  contempt  in 
which  he  held  tdiose  who  were  urging  their 
luioption.  Aa  might  have  been  expected, 
this  tierce  collision  of  master  minds  soon  di- 
verted attention  and  interest  from  the  true 
issue,  j»id  all  eyes  fastened  eagerly  on  the 
hoatiie  chain  pions.  Parties  and  factions  were 
formed,  and  the  limits  of  soeialintercourse  weite 
jealously  contined  to  those  of  factional  ^jm- 
patliy,  The  soir<^  of  the  fashionable  vorid 
ureri^  governed  by  like  envenomed  rules. 
Innkeepers,  and  piidJkans^  of  all  descriptions, 
imbibing,  the  excitement, ,  eschewed  indis- 
criminate gatherings,  a^d  advertised  their 
<cheer  as  being  intemded  only  for  thosie  w^ 
espoused  the  cause,,  Jcepi^Ctively^  of»  Clarke 
or  9/  Crawford.  The  i^nU^^^  ^r^ad 
ttlranJ^,ft^lci^^J^l  ai^d  cla**?s  pjfsvcifiljr.;.  it, 
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hitherto  harmonious  and  exclu^ve  religious 
fraternities.  Nor  was  it  a  strife  alone  of 
words.  Forensic  weapons  were  soon  laid 
aside,  and  the  rival  champions,  urged  on  by 
implacable  and  impulsive  ^ctionists,  resort- 
ed to  weapons  of  a  deadlier  character.  A 
challenge  to  mortal  combat  passed^  and  waa 
accepted.  The  terms  were  soon  arranged, 
the  parties  met,  and  a  fight  with  pistols, 
at  the  usual  distance,  ensued.  Crawford, 
though  brave  and  fearless  to  a  degree 
scarcely  compatible  with  his  polished  ami- 
ability and  amenity  of  di4>osition,  waa 
naturally  awkward,  nervous,  and  every 
way  unqualified  for  a  genuine  duellisU 
Clarke  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  practised 
fighter,  and  highly  skilled  in  the  use  of 
weapons,  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  of  equally 
unquestionable  courage.  The  result  migbt 
have  been  anticipated.  Heedless  of  all  pre* 
cautionary  monitions  and  instructions  from 
his  friends  who  accompanied  him  to  the  field 
as  seconds,  CrawfcH-d  took  his  position  at  th^ 
peg  with  the  same  carelessness  as  he  was 
wont  to  swagger  to  his  seat  at  the  bar  of  a 
county  court,  exposing  his  left  arm  in  a 
manner  to  catch  tne  b^l  of  even  the  rawest 
duellist.  Consequently,  when  fires  were  ex* 
changed,  Clarke  was  found  to  be  entirely 
untouched,  while  his  unerring  ball  had  taken 
e^t  in  the  wrist  of  his  antagonist,  horribly 
crushing  the  bones,  and  producing  the  most 
exquisite  pain. 

This  shot,  of  course,  terminated  the  %ht; 
apd  Crawford  was  removed  from  the  field  to 
linger  for  months  iu  expiatory  anguish.  Bvt 
so  frur  from  appeasing  factional  differences^ 
the  fight  only  served  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame. 
The  news  of  the  duel,  and  of  its  unpleasixig 
result,  spread  rapidly  through,  all  portions.  Qf 
the  States  sthrring  up  new  and  fiercer  elements 
of  strife,  and  confirming  and  strengthening 
all  previous  animosities.  Hill  and  valto, 
mountain  and  plain^  echoed  to^  the  war- 
whoop  of  arousing  Actions,  and  rang,  with 
tbe  angry  notes  of  a  gathering  that  maght 
have  startled  "Clan-Alpine's  warriors."  Men 
waited  not  to  hear  or  to  ar^iie  the  causea 
and  grounds  wl^ch  divided  toeir  respeptiv]e 
diampions,  but  each  side  n^ustered  to  the 
banner  of  its  favorite,  and  fi^rmed  in  line  for 
a  long,  bitter,  and  distracting  conflict  Thp 
n^nes  of  the  rivals  were  ^umed  ^  the 
waitcUword^  of,  th^  two  parties,  and  for  many 
YuaiB>  afterwards  ev^  electioiv  ftom  J^at  ff 
bfiat.wDBtiable^or.puJltia  9^tain.^,dMa,>i^ 
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Gbngressman  or  Oovernor,  was  decided,  not 
with  regard  to  principle  or  qualification,  but 
by  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  friends  of 
(>awford  and  the  friends  of  Clarke.  Even 
alter  Crawford  had  been  transferred  from  the 
councils  of  the  State  to  those  of  the  Nation, 
the  flame  of  dissension  was  kept  aHve  with 
vestal-like  fidelity  and  tenacity;  for  there 
arose  up  in  his  place  a  successor  who,  from 
the  firsts  asserted  a  full  right  to  the  fiery 
inheritance  by  his  high-handedness  and  par- 
ty bigotry,  and  whose  name,  when  uttered 
even  at  this  day,  stirs  up  within  the  bosom 
of  the  old  Georgian  a  wild  association  of  an- 
dent  party  ieaJousies  and  of  long-gone  per- 
sonal predilections.  Indeed,  the  election 
struggles  of  the  Clarkites  and  the  Troupites 
have  been  too  recently  absorbed  by  those  of 
Whig  and  Democrat,  to  have  passed  from 
^e  recollection  of  even  the  youngest  of  the 
present  generation  of  voters. 

This  ferodoos  contest,  even  after  one  side 
had  changed  its  original  battle-cry,  lasted 
continuously  and  with  ever-increasing  mdig- 
nancy  for  twenty  years.  At  the  great  8tate 
Elections  of  1 825,  victory,  no  longer  uncer- 
tain amd  wavering,  perched  finally  on  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Troup  party.  A  pitched  battle, 
decisive  in  its  results  as  that  of  Pharsalia, 
had  been  fot^ht  by  mutual  consent.  Every 
log  had  been  rolled — every  stone  had  been 
turned.  Obscure,  unfrequented  county  comers 
bad  been  diligently  scoured  to  sw^l  the  voting 
hordes.  The  sinks  of  dties  had  been  ran- 
sacked. Cross-road  and  village  drunkards, 
who  had  slept  for  months  in  ditches  or  in 
gutters,  and  whose  sober  moment*  had  been 
as  few  and  far  between  as  angel  visits,  wet-e 
assiduously  excavated  and  hauled  to  the  noils. 
The  prison  doors  wore  flung  open  to  pming 
and  hapless  debtors,  who,  but  for  this  fierce 
war  of  parties,  m^ht  have  langorshed  away 
the  prime  of  their  lives  within  the  gl<)omy 
waHs  of  a  dungeon.  Old  men  who  had  been 
bed-ridden  for  years,  and  who  had  long  since 
shaken  adieux  with  the  ballot-bor,  were  in- 
dustriously hunted  up,  and  c6n  veyed  by  feith- 
fri  and  tender  hands  to  the  nearest  precinct. 
Parents  shivering  with  ague  or  burning  wrth 
fever,  struggled  with  para  long-  enough  to 
east  thdt-  votes ;  and  it  is  within  the  recol- 
lection of  many  now  Kving,  that  drooping 
Jwralytfes,  unable  to  move  Som  the  carte  or 
^^rt)oms  Vrhfch  had  borne  them  fVom  their 
dcmch^;'  Wore  served  with  the  box  at  the 
'bottrMii^^kte^  by  zealous  'krv^  accoomio- 


dating  oflrcers.  Nothmg,  in  fact,  had  beon 
left  undone  which  might  contribute  to  bring 
the  struggle  to  a  decisive  and  unquestioned 
issue.  Accordingly,  when  the  day  arrived; 
each  party,  marshalled  by  its  favorite  chief* 
tain,  was  ready  for  action ;  and  amidst  drink- 
ing, cavillings,  partisan  harangues,  quarrels, 
and  ring  fight/>,  the  polls  were  opened.  Every 
minute  of  time  was  wranglingly  contended 
for  in  favor  of  lagging  voters — every  suspi- 
don  was  made  the  pretext  for  a  chaltensfc 
But  the  scrolls  soon  showed  on  which  sid^ 
the  tides  of  victory  were  rolKng.  The  cow* 
test  resulted  in  a  complete  triumph  of  th« 
Crawfbrd  or  Troup  pwty,  while  the  Clark- 
ites, chagrined  and  crest-fallen,  acknowledged 
for  the  first  time  that  they  had  been  fturfy 
overcome.  -i 

When  the  issue  of  this  memorable  elec^ 
tion  had  been  fully  ascertained,  and  dissenli* 
nated  through  the  State,  all  Georgia  becante 
a  scene  tjf  r^idng  atid  i^evelry.  Magna*' 
nimity  was  forgotten  m  the  maddefiing  mirth 
of  triumph  at  the  defeat  of  a  long  despised 
foe.  The  ordinary  greetings  of  civil  lifo 
were  ungenerously  exchanged  for  'taunts  or 
exultant  Wusterings  when  in  the  presence  «f 
a  vanquished  ad\^rsary.  Little  children  raa 
about  singing  and  s^houtitig  frorA  the  very 
cont^ion  of  gladness.  Women  threw  asidie 
the  needle  and  the  shtittle  to  prepare  for  the 
dance  and  the  feast.  The  men  gav6  up  buei^ 
ness  for  merry  making ;  and  tnany  who  had 
been  long  famed  for  their  severe  morality 
and  ghostly  manner  of  life,  were  surprisM 
in  the  joyous  mHi^,  and  were  seen  reeling 
about  and  carousing  with  their  leas  auste^ 
neighbors.  The  day  was  enlivened  by  hil^ 
rious  and  gratulatory  gatherings,  and  the 
night  made  beautiful  and  merry  by  gorgeotts 
illuminations  and  garish  festivities* 

Such  is,  briefly  and  imperfectly,  the  origin 
ahd  partial  history  of  those  local  fectionAl 
issues  which  s6  long  distracted  the  State  'bf 
Georgia,  during  the  stirring  tiiiies  of  Craw- 
ford's political  life.  During  the  period  of 
their  baneful  ascendency,  society  was  awflllly 
afilicted.  Friendships  were  Often  rudely 
severed,  families  divided,  and  whole  neigh- 
borhoods broken  up  and  made  hostile  by 
the  deplorable  infl^iences  of  this  parti«san 
rancor.  In  fact,  the  Pi'esidential  election 
of  1S4(^  waA  the  first  contest  since  180C 
wMdh  t^ossessed  sufficient  strength,  as  i^- 
garded  'tither  issues,  to  overcome  this  an- 
cient emfbodimcnt  of  party  warfere ;  a^d  it 
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13  remarkable  that,  even  at  this  day,  the 
Democratic  and  Whig  parties  of  Georgia 
are  composed,  in  the  main,  of  these  old  fac- 
^ons — the  Clarkites  being  mostly  of  the 
former,  and  the  Troupites  of  the  latter 
party. 

At  the  session  of  1807  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  had  elected  Crawford  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  Abraham  Baldwin,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
abd  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  flat- 
tering m^k  of  distinguished  merit,  thus 
early  conferred  on  one  so  recently  an  hum- 
ble and  unaspiring  pedagogue,  evidences,  in 
9b  striking  manner,  the  brilliant  dawn  of 
those  splendid  talents  which,  while  yet  in 
ihe  meridian  of  life,  soon  lifted  him  to  the 
highest  honors  of  pubhc  office,  and  gave  him 
in  the  pohtical  world  an  influence  that  has 
survived  his  death.  When  it  is  stated, 
however,  that  these  superior  mental  endow- 
ments were  aided  by  a  rare  boldness  and 
pidependenee  of  character  and  of  opinion,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  this  rapid 
preferment 

The  political  sentiments  of  Crawford  were 
decidedly  liberal,  and,  in  some  respects, 
differed  widely  from  those  which  have  been 
promulged  and  advocated  as  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Jeflerson  school  He  marked 
out  his  own  course,  and  pursued  his  own 
eoncluttous^  httle  regardful  of  those  party 
tmmmels  which  have  generally  obtained  a 
^ntroUing  influence  with  prominent  national 
politicians.  Accordingly,  at  an  early  period 
after  his  entrance  into  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  he  joined  issue  with  WilHam 
B.  Grilea,  of  Virguiia,  the  veteran  debater  of 
that  august  body,  and  the  ticknowledged 
spokesman  of  the  Jefferson  Administration. 
The  contest  waer  on  the  Embargo  question; 
Giles  earnestly  advocating  its  pcdiey,  while 
(yrawford  opposed  it  as  a  ilieasure  fought 
with  mischief  and  distress^  and  a  useless  and 
unwise  preliminary  to  a  war  already  vhv 
tually  begun,  and  wh^k  was  clearly  inevita* 
ble.  Crawford  had  very  little  toleraniDe  for 
Ooiiossaioaa  and  dilatory  action,  in  a  cause 
which  he  conoc&ved  to  have  be^  closed  io 
lunicable  adjustment.  He  was  no  half-way 
man.  He  nevto  paond  to  compronuoc, 
when  hj»  could,  see  his  way  Uy  a  favorable 
s^ult  by  riskiDg  a  lesaiondkect  proeediire. 
h  ftct^  Crawfoid  was  jia  v&vor  effi  dedlaring 
wtur  JBtsax  fha  ihoiiraDift!tfaai.ih^'Bkita&k  Gbv- 


emment  refused  to  make  proper  amends 
and  satisfaction  for  the  unwarrantable  attack 
of  the  Leopard  on  the  Chesapeake,  off  the 
harbor  of  Norfolk ;  and,  in  after  years,  did 
not  scruple  to  charge  Madison  with  am- 
biguousness  on  the  point  of  war  or  peace  in 
his  celebrated  message  of  1812,  characteris- 
ing it  as  akin  to  the  sinuous  and  obscut» 
declarations  of  a  Delphic  oracle. 

The  Embargo  was  the  darling  scheme, 
^(M)g  with  the  Non-intercourse  Act  of  160d, 
of  the  Jefferson  and  Madison  Administra- 
tions. Crawford  Was  thus  thrown  into  an 
attitude  of  partial  opposition  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  that  day,  although  far  in- 
deed removed  from  any  fraternizing  sym- 
pathy with  the  then  unprincipled  and  ran- 
corous remnant  of  the  old  Federal  party. 
From  these  differences,  slight  as  they  were, 
sprang  the  germs  of  that  conservative,  na- 
tional party  which,  soon  gathering  compact- 
ness under  the  lead  of  Madison,  of  Clay,  and 
of  the  younger  Adams,  has  opposed,  ever 
since,  a  steady  and  unyielding  banier,  amidst 
varying  fortunes,  to  the  unbridled  radical- 
ism of  Democracy,  as  also  to  the  baneful 
extremes  of  Federalism.  The  declaration  of 
war,  it  may  be  observed,  was  not  favored  by 
Jefferson.  With  him  the  milder  and,  as  he 
thought,  scarcely  less  effectual  reonedy  of 
spirited  retaliatory  measures,  as  concerned 
the  British  orders  in  Council  and  the  French 
decrees,  was  the  preferred  line  of  conduct. 
Madison,  long  his  warm  adherent  and  foe- 
mier  cabinet  officer,  had  his  doubts  and  his 
difficulties.  The  multiphed  aggressiol^  6f 
the  British  Government  had,  indeed,  stirred 
up  within  the  American  nation  fierce  and 
ominous  fires  of  resentment.  Still  they  per- 
ceived that  the  business  utea  of  the  countijr 
deprecated  hostilities.  New-£ngknd  hid 
gone  <)uite  to  the  point  of  rehelUion  on  ac- 
count of  the  Embargo  and  nestiiotive  mea- 
suires.  She  was  now  loud  in  her  denun- 
ciations of  war.  The  tommeroial  oiti«B^ 
the  North  were;  scarcely  less  reconciled  ufeo 
the  oommenctfueiit  of  'hostilitks  that  w^uld 
certainly  dq[>reBS  and  edpple  theiDi^  39ib 
cotton->planteiB  -and  the  tobaeco-groirois 
dreaded  the.jruinoiti  dcjprteiataoa  invA^ 
ihen  high  prioeof  their  ^tajflei  jvodootiont, 
which  was  suae  to  nosult  from  a^dwda- 
ratioojofwmr*  The  Fede^nlfeta,  ipejowei  lb 
tabe  hold  of  aught  that  aag^oBet  U^ipwp 
tfifitr  aiiiking'Mtmiest  or:  Io  niorry  Mr:<ix- 
iil«Mnilo{>ponentSy- hf^gM^  Utt^X  ^»&^^ 
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&e  rnptnrQ  of  peaceful  relations  wiUi  Eng- 
Umd,  and  bullyingly  defied  those  who  ad- 
▼ocated  the  last  resort.  The  Democrats 
hesitated;  and  although  Madison  afterwards 
broke  through  these  procrastinating  counsels, 
and  staked  his  administration  on  the  issue  of 
the  war,  yet  there  was  a  time  when  his 
4elaj  had  called  forth  no  light  reprehension 
from  those  of  his  political  ftiends  who  coin- 
cided with  Crawford.  His  decision  lost  him 
^K>me  friends  and  gained  him  legions  of  ma- 
lignant enemies ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
operated  to  change  wholly  the  original  com- 
plezioQ  of  the  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  and 
gave  vitality  and  impulse  to  a  third  paHy, 
which  had  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
ohaotic  political  elements,  under  the  bold 
lead  of  William  Harris  Crawford.  But  in 
1811  the  transition  had  been  powerfully 
aided  by  the  position  which  had  been  taken 
by  Crawford  and  his  Republican  fiieinds 
wkh  regard  to  the  question  of  reehartering 
ihe  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes ;  and  the  final 
oODCHrrence  of  Ikfadison  in  this  policy  was 
the  dosing  soene  of  the  ancient  organization 
of  parties,  and  marked  still  more  fully  the 
^i^rences  of  the  liberal  and  the  radical 
wings  of  the  original  Democratic  party. 

At  this  point  opens  a  brilliant  and  most 
important  period  in  Crawford's  poKtical 
career.  His  reputation  up  to  this  time, 
although  graduaUy  spreading,  had  been 
antniy  confined  within  the  limits  x>f  his  own 
State.  The  slight  d^rences  which  had 
leparrted  him  firom  the  inraiediate  body  of 
Mr.MfeFBon^  j^arty,  as  concerned  the  p6S<^ 
of  the  Embargo,  and  which  had  given  rise 
tft  the  encounter  between  himself  and  Giles, 
had  not  drawn  owt  the  full  powers  of  his 
«imid,  or  unfolded  to  the  eye  of  the  nation 

^Ihose  vast  intellectual  treasured  and  inward 
nsoorces^  wbioh  afterwards  outshone  and 
aehpsedatt  competition,  and  mailed  him  as 
one  of  tiie  leading  etatesmen  of  his  day.  Hfi 
&Bieiio#  ezpawfted  and'spread^  and  Georgia 

^n^hdared  her  favorite  son  to  the  netiont 

Erom*  1790  4o  1  &46  the  various  questions 
obhneotedl  with  the  conttitatio^ty  and  >ex- 

^wfeocy  of  the  Utiittod  Statea  Bank  eo- 
ifilged  ncMDe  decpty  the  publie  mibd  than 

.any  odieiB{  b^lpiMgii^  'to'  the  history  of  the 
oMtry«    Indeed^  the  intemstthuB  etoiied 

(beganriinder  «ha  previoudy  existing  govern- 

'pm%  BoAdripmJM^^ih  th^  t>h^ct'Of 
ahaarteifey  ^  >Baak  of  Nbrih  iAmerioa. 
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suflSciently  effediive  to  induce  the  fiittick-^ 
holders  to  surrender  their  Congressional 
privileges,  and  to  accept  a  charter  less  ob- 
jectionable and  less  precarious  from  the  State' 
of  Pennsylvania.  But  when  in  1791,  im- 
mediately after  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution,  the  project  of  a  National  Bank 
was  revived  under  the  auspices  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  a  steady  and  fbrious  opposition 
arose,  which,  only  checked  for  the  moment 
by  the  overawing  infiuenoe  of  Washington,'* 
soon  swelled  into  a  krge  and  jealous  party, 
and  has  succeeded  in  bequeathing  iti  lancoi' 
and  vindictiveness  to  every  succeeding  gene*' 
ration  from  that  time  to  the  present.  Pr^ 
viously  to  this  the  organisation  of  parties 
had  been  based  on  the  approval  and  disapP 
proval  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  But  the^ 
agitation  of  the  Bank  question,  and  its  char' 
ter  bv  Congress,  gave  a  complexion  to  politi* 
cal  divisions  whidt  begat  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  parties.  On  this  subject  it  wai 
that  Hamilton  and  Jefiereon  first  crossed 
weapons ;  and  on  this  the  tocsin  first  sounded 
the  hostile  notes  of  that  factious  warfare 
which  led  to  such  acrimonious  enoounterti 
and  differences  betwixt  their  respective  ad- 
herents. No  two  men  oould  have  been 
brought  together  more  entirely  opposed  in 
opinion,  or  in  habits  of  thought,  or  in  mod^ 
of  action,  than  Hamilton  and  Jeffefsdn; 
Their  disagreement  grew  into  an  im|>laca' 
ble  hostility,  whidi  <kfied  the  mediatii6n  of 
Washington  himself^  and,  as  might  haviei 
been  expected,  hurried  each  to  rash  and 
unwary-  extremities  in  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  their  political  opinion^. 
Hamilton  was  an  extreme  Federalist ;  JqB^^* 
son  was  an  extreme  Democrat.  HamihcM 
leaned  to  and  advocated  a  strong  and  b^i^ 
trailing  government,  wholly  disallied  witji 
all  genuine  tepubiicail  notions.  Jefiferso^ 
was  a  rabid  and  unoomjyromidn^  radical; 
and  promulged  dootrines  ■  and  principles  at 
once  abhorrent  and  dangerous  to  the  per^ 
maneioe  and  safety  of  any  form  of  govern*- 
meat  The  first  fiivoired  Snglish  politics  i 
tl^  last  was  an  ardemt  friend  to  Fren<iU 
politics.  They  differed  on'  every  and  aU 
sabjeoti,  and  ilwava  qaalrrefled.  It  WaisiM9t 
t9'he>^pected^  thbrefonoy  that  they  woukk 
agree  iQn<  the  qiiestioi|  of  estatilUhing  a 
ifibtional  3anky  Wtohhigtbn,  whien  the 
bittlwas  sent  toi  Um-ibp^iKnatave  iiix4  ^ 
pvoviO^  iriik  a  d^nt  Msi&t^to  tMshar^ 
conflieta  of  (ofxfadonlaaKHigL  hiaofirieBda,  ide*^ 
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manded  an  opinion  from  each  of  his  four 
ministers.  Three  of  them,  at  his  request, 
reduced  their  ideas  to  writing.  Knox,  who 
was  a  poor  hand  with  the  pen,  gave  his  in 
conversation,  and  they  were  found  to  co- 
incide with  those  of  Hamilton.  The  Attoiv 
ney  General,  Randolph,  sided  with  Jefferson 
in  an  unqualified  opposition  to  the  scheme. 
How  far  the  personal  animosities  and  differ- 
ences of  the  two  Secretaries  may  have  af- 
fected this  great  puhlic  interest,  may  never  be 
known.  At  all  events,  Washington  deaded 
according  to  the  views  of  Hamilton,  and 
signed  the  charter.  He  carried  along  with 
him  a  sufficiency  of  the  Bepublican  influence 
to  rescue  the  sdieme  from  the  odium  of  an 
extreme  Federal  measure ;  and  thus  the  ques- 
ti<m  had  rested  from  1791  to  1811. 

At  this  session,  to  the  confusion  and  dis- 
may of  the  ultra  Democracy,  the  friends  of 
the  Bank  again  entered  the  arena,  and  ap- 
plied for  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  under  the 
advice  and  lead  of  Crawford.  Crawford  had 
not  taken  his  position  inconsiderately  or  un- 
warily. He  was,  in  his  sentiments,  a  firm 
Republican  and  supporter,  in  the  main,  of 
the  Jefferson  and  Madison  Administrations. 
But  his  mind  was  of  too  comprehensive  and 
active  a  cast  to  be  fettered  by  narrow  party 
ties,  when  reason  and  experience  pointed  to 
a  useful  result.  In  tracing  the  histiory  of 
banking  institutions,  he  was  doubtless  forci- 
bly struck  with  the  fact  that  they  had  found 
admission  and  patronage  among  the  principal 
and  most  enlightened  commercial  nations; 
that  they  had  successively  obtmned  m  Italy, 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  and  France,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States;  aad  that,  a^r 
a  candid  estimate  of  their  tendency  and  an 
experience  of  centuries,  there  exists  not 
a  doubt  about  their  utility  in  the  CQuntriea 
where  they  had  been  so  long  ^tablished 
and  so  fairly  tried.  Wherever  they  had 
been  created  and  properly  sustained,  indus- 
try and  trade  had  been  indebted  to  them 
for  tjinft  and  important  aid,  and  Go;eerA- 
ment  repeatedly  under  the  greatest  obtiga* 
tions  to  them  in  dangerous  or  distressing 
em^mi^ncies.  In  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,., he  found 
that  the  greatest  amount,  of  gpod  had  fol- 
lowed its  establishment,  and  that  fox  twentar 
years  every  deQpartment  of  industry^  a^.lreTl 
as  of  government,  l^d,  received  timely,  aid 
and  advantages  from  iti^  beneficept  opera- > 
iions,    .Th^fte.  t^  W^ghe4  heiBvilyi  .viitk 


one  of  his  eminently  practical  constitution, 
whose  mind,  directed  always  to  great  and 
expanded  measures,  was  wholly  incapable  of 
being  dwarfed  to  the  pitiful  dimensions  of 
insane  factious  opposition;  and  was  im* 
pervious  alike  to  the  threats  or  the  allure- 
ments of  sectarian  predilections.  He  decided 
promptly  on  his  course  oi  action,  and  deter- 
mined to  advocate  the  renewal  of  the  expired 
charter  openly  and  zealously.  With  him 
were  ranged  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Pope,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  some  few  more  distinguished 
Democrats,  or  Republicans.  But  against 
him  there  appeared  a  formidable  host  of 
talents  and  influence,  and  the  entire  preju- 
dices of  the  Jeffersonian  sect  The  principal 
of  these  opponents  were  Smith  of  Maryland, 
and  Heniy  Clay,  the  Senatorial  colleague  of 
Mr.  Pope.  William  B.  Giles  sided  with  the 
opposition,  but  made  a  speech  so  rambling 
and  tortuous  as  to  leave  his  opinions  on  the 
main  question  well  nigh  undefined,  and 
which  his  then  coadjutor,  Clay,  wittily  char^ 
acterized  as  having  *^  discussed  both  sides  of 
the  question  with  great  ability,  and  as  hav» 
ing  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
who  heard  him,  both  that  it  was  constitu- 
tional and  unconstitutional,  highly  prc^r 
and  improper  to  prolong  the  charter  of  the 
Bank." 

Crawford  was  Chairman  of  the  Oom» 
mittee  to  whom  the  appUcation  of  the  stock- 
holden,  praying  Congress   to  renew  the 
charter  of  the  Bank,  had  been  refoored.   He 
applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  station 
with  an  ardor  that  showed  his  disregard  of 
party  associations  where  the  puUic  good  waa 
concerned,  and  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity  thafe 
emuiently  evinced  tht^  depth  aiid  sinoeriil^  of 
his  convictions.    He  fortified  his  c«u$e  and    . 
himself  with  every  neqessary  ^xtarin$io  aid ; 
took  the  elaborated  opinion  of  .the  Se<»ret«Ky  • 
of  the  Treasury;,  and  eopsulted  extensiveiyi. 
with  depuftations  from)  thei  ooroiwaercifil  and 
industrjial  inter^ts^  of  the  gre»t  seotions  of 
the  Coifoderacy.    But  the  jnastery,  of  ex** 
trin»c  iiacts  did  .iiot;.ak)ne  Gierv^  to  fit  Uba 
for  the  ensuii^g  atfuggle*    The  h6nefita*am»< 
ing  froip  the  estAblisbmeint  aftd  reontimnafeMd' 
of  the  Bank  were  mvquestianable^    Tbe  net  i 
oessity  ai|d  exjpedtencyfojf  reHt^^irii^  thecharw 
ter  QoiMi  not  be  ^ucee^ifuUy  peolroveEled^i , 
Thei  hatde  had.to  be.  fou^on:  Uie  nm-r  > 
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that  the  opposition  would  direct  their  maiD 
efforts  against  the  constitutionalttt/  of  the 
measure,  and  thus  drive  the  petitioners  out 
of  Congress  without  allowing  them  to  hring 
in  their  array  of  popular  evidence  and  con- 
vincing facts.  But  he  had  prepared  to  meet 
them  at  the  very  threshold,  and  armed 
himself  with  a  panoply  of  reason  and  argu- 
ment, which,  supported  by  unquestioned 
authority,  effectuallv  dislodged  his  adver- 
saries from  their  defiant  position,  and  threw 
them  at  once  on  the  defensive.  He  courted, 
and  evidently  desired  them  to  attack;  but, 
faiGng  in  this,  he  was  nevertheless  fully  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  ofiensive. 

On  the  6th  of  February  the  report  of  the 
Ck)mmittee  had  been  made  to  the  Senate, 
and  a  majority  concurred  in  the  motion  to 
accompany  the  same  with  a  bill  to  extend 
the  expired  charter  of  the  Bank.  The  bill 
was  subjected  to  some  amendments,  and  its 
consideration  postponed  for  one  week.  On 
the  morning  of  the  12tb,  Mr.  Anderson,  of 
Tennessee,  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  sec- 
tion, but  declined  giving  any  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  his  motion,  on  the  ground  that  the 
question  had  been  doubtless  ^ready  decided, 
in  the  mind  of  every  Senator,  as  of  every 
mah  in  the  nation.  This  course  at  once  un- 
folded the  policy  of  the  oppositaon.  Craw- 
ford easily  perceived  that,  confident  of  nu- 
merical strength,  they  had  decided  either  to 
provoke  assault,  or  else  quietly  to  denoolish 
the  bill  section  by  section.  He  replied  to 
Anderson  by  observing  that  such  a  method 
of  dispatehing  business  was  novel  and  as- 
toni0hmg;  tlut  a  b31  had  been  presented  to 
the  Senate  to  continue  the  operation  of  an 
insfktftion  of  twenty  years*  standing,  whose 
good  e^Ma  were  universaUy  admitted,  and 
whose  infinence  on  the  publw  prosperity  was 
not  to  be  denied ;  and  yet,  in  place  of  giv- 
ing nMy  i^aik>n  against  the  eonti^ance,  the 
Senate  was  told  &«t  pvblio  sentiment  had 
dedd^  the  ^ff^stiom  He  appealed  to  the 
moter  if  ika»  wt)s  a  fkir  and  magnanimous 
mode  of  procedure  ?  How  was  it  posfflble, 
he  ask«d«  for  tbe  friends  of  the  bill  to  meet 
objecdonft  Wtw  made  ?  When  a  questkm 
of  soeh  mamiitBde  Was  to  be  decided,  he 
oontandcd^  mat  it  was  pls>per  to  ofkr  some 
reaaoBf!  wirf  tit^  h^  should  be  rejects.  It 
waskoKwefod  by  general  Smith,  thbt'tbere 
was-  nothing  nbvel%  the  con^  ^ggested 
by  tlioS^tiatbrlfrotoi  Tennessee;  ihat  it  Vas 
pariiKia^6iMytMiii^iiuch'ttolio]3(('abd4hat» 


it  always  became  the  introducer  of  a  bill  to 
give  some  reasons  to  induce  the  Senate  to 
give  the  same  its  support  Anderson  con- 
curred, and  again  repeated  his  former  mo- 
tion. 

Crawford  promptly  rejoined.  He  intima- 
ted that  his  remarks  had  been  misconceived^ 
that  he  made  no  complaint  against  the  mo- 
tion ;  but  that  it  was  not  usual  in  any  delib- 
erative body  that  a  chairman  should  be  called 
on  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  a 
Committee  to  report  any  provision  to  a  bill, 
when  a  motion  was  maae  which  went  to  put 
an  end  to  any  discussion  of  the  detail.  **  Gen- 
tlemen," he  said,  "  were  about  to  defeat  the 
bill,  and  it  was  fair  that  they  should  assign 
their  reasons.  How  could  he  foresee  their 
objections!  Or  if,  perchance,  he  should 
foresee  and  answer  them,  would  not  gentle- 
men say  that  such  were  not  the  reasons 
which  influenced  their  votes  ?  It  was  like 
pursuing  a  vnlM-the-wisp — you  can  never 
arrive  at  the  true  object  of  pursuit." 

He  was  again  answered  by  Gen.  Smith, 
that  it  was  always  the  duty  of  a  Committee 
to  inform  the  Senate  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  report  a  bill ;  that  it  waa 
expected  by  himself  and  others  that  the 
chairman  would  flavor  them  with  an  argu- 
ment to  induce  their  support  of  the  bill,  and 
that  th^n  he  might  consider  of  his  duty  in 
making  answer. 

This  last  rejoinder  fully  exposed  the  plan 
of  action  which  had  been  agreed  on  by  ttie 
opponents  of  the  bill.  It  was  dear  that  they 
did  not  intend  to  take  the  initiative  in  discus- 
sion, and  Crawford  perasted  in  his  endeavor 
to  provoke  assault  no  longer.  He  asked  for 
no  postponement,  he  craved  no  flirther  thiie 
for  preparation,  but  proceeded  forthwith,  and 
to  the  surprise  of  the  opposition,  to  deliver  his  ' 
views  in  a-^epeeeh  which,  for  vigor  and  ori- 
ginality of  thought,  cogency  of  argument, 
and  power  of  intellectual  research,  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  any  parliamentary  body, 
and  whidi  fixed  his  claims  to  greatness.  He 
begins  by  boldly  laying  down  the  premise  that 
the  Federal  Coftstittttiott  had  been  so  mtich 
construed  as  if  it  were  p^itty  that  many  of 
its  best  features  were  about  to  be  rendered 
Imbecile^  and  that  prejudice  was  thus  tend- 
ing to  actUtoHy' destroy  the  object  of  affe<>- 
tfon;  that  when  this  was  e«hrried  so  =fkr  <W' 
to  endanger  the  ptrbKc  welfkre,it  was  necea-. 
sary  that  \\A  mperfeeHoM  should  be  dis-^'  ^' 
dk)8edtopoiblSeview;iirhSdi  AM)o^iffe,whiI»   ' 
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it  might  cause  the  ttdorai^on  to  cease,  would 
not,  therefore,  Decessarily  place  the  Consti- 
tution beyond  the  reach  of  ardent  attach- 
ment. He  follows  up  this  startling  declara- 
tion with  a  severe  analysis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  prove  its  force ;  showing  that  the 
very  numerous  inciderUaiigms  which  apper- 
tain to  its  express  grants  of  power,  clearly 
demonstrate  thefaUibilUtf  of  the  instrument, 
with  all  its  just  claims  to  our  respect  and 
deep  veneration.  After  going  through  thus 
with  the  entire  list  of  the  specified  powers  of 
Congress,  adroitly  using  each  to  illustrate 
his  premise,  he  finally  aeizcA  on  the  fouith 
article  of  the  Constitution  to  prove  **the 
absurdity,"  as,' well  of  the  idea  of  its  per- 
fection, as  of  the  construction  that  the  enu- 
meration of  certain  powera  excludes  all  other 
powers  not  enumerated.  His  method  of 
reasoning  this  point  is  so  novel,  so  interest- 
ing, and  so  resistlessly  convictive,  that  we 
shall  venture  to  transcribe  the  portion  which 
embraces  this  head  of  his  speech. 

"  This  article,"  he  says,  *'  appem  to  be  of  a  miiu 
cellaneous  character,  and  very  similar  to  the  codi- 
cil of  a  wiU.  The  first  article  provides  for  the 
orgaDization  of  Congress;  defines  its  powers ;  pre- 
flcribes  limitatioQt  on  the  powers  previoiialy  grant- 
ed ;  and  aets  metes  and  oounde  to  the  aathority 
of  the  State  Oovemmeota.    The  second  article 

S'ovides  for  the  organization  of  the  Executive 
epartment,  and  defines  its  power  and  duty. 
The  third  article  defines  the  tenure  by  which  the 
persons  in  whom  the  judicial  power  may  he  vested 
•hall  hold  their  offices,  and  prescribes  the  extent 
of  their  power  and  jurisdiction.  These  tiiree  ar- 
ticles provide  for  the  three  great  departments  of 
ipovemment,  called  into  existence  by  the  Goosti- 
tution ;  but  some  other  provisions  ju»t  then  occur, 
whidi  ought  to  harre  been  inoinded  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  three  preceding  articles,  and  these  pro- 
visions are  incorporated  and  compose  the  fourth 
article.  Th6  firdt  section  of  it  declarer,  that  *  full 
faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  In  each  State,  to 
the  pablie  act**  reimds,  and  judicial  i^roeeedtngs 
of  every  other  State ;  and  tire  Congress  may,  bv 
ffinercU  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and 
the  ethet  thereof/  In  the  second  f>ectian  it  de- 
cUre«  that  a  person  charged,  b  anv  State,  with 
treasMi,  felony,  or  other  crime,  whb  shall  flee  IVom 
justice,  and  be  fotmd  hi  another  State,  '  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be, removed 
to  the  Stsrte  Having  jurhdiction  or  (he  crime.*  A 
iisiilar  provision  Is^ontalri^d  in  Ih^  some  seclitM, 
Jnlstiye  to  Aigitivea  .whoBmbcuiiilat  (abor,  by 
ih^  laws  of  aay«  Sti^te^  In  thf  finit  ,eaia.wl^^h  hm 
been. s^lected^  express  sw^itborU^  has  beep  ^iven  to 
Cob^r^  tb  prtsscribo  tlie  maiihtT  In  v^wh  the 
»WWrd<  Aci,  moniy  be  |iT««^a,  anil  alsn  fbe  cffetit 
'  <bif(^'^  ^e  oti»&r  t^0|  IK>  mithorit/ htiB 


been  given  to  Congress ;  and  yet  the  bare  impeo- 
tion  of  the  three  cases  will  prove  that  the  inter- 
ference of  Congress  is  less  necessary  in  the  first 
than  in  the  two  remaining  cases.  A  record  must 
always  be  proved  by  itpelf,  because  it  is  the  highest 
evidence  of  which  the  case  admits.  The  effict  of 
a  record  onght  to  depend  upon  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  which  it  is  a  rccnit).  and  therefore  the 
power  to  prescribe  the  effect  of  a  record  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  has  been  so  held  by  Con- 
gren — no  law  liavmg  been  passed  to  prescribe  the 
effect  of  a  record.  In  the  second  case  there  seems 
to  be  some  apparent  reason  for  passing  a  law  to 
ascertain  the  officer  upon  whom  the  demand  is  to 
be  made;  what  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the 
person  demanded,  and  of  the  guilt  of  the  party 
charged,  must  be  produced,  before  the  oWigation 
to  deliver  phall  be  complete.  The  same  apparent 
reason  exists  fo-  the  passage  of  a  law  relative  to 
fugi tires  from  labor.  Accordinjf,  liowever,  to  the 
rule  of  construction  contended  for.  Congress  can- 
not pass  any  law  to  carry  the  Constitution  inti> 
effect  in  the  two  hist  cases  selected,  beoaose  eii- 
press  power  has  been  given  in  the  first,  and  is 
withheld  in  the  two  last  But  Congress  has 
ncTertheless  passed  laws  to  carry  those  provisions 
into  effect,  and  this  exercise  of  power  nas  never 
b^ea  compkined  of  by  the  people  or  the  States." 

The  speech  then  proceeds  with  an  able 
argument  to  prove  that  there  must  neoe»- 
sarily  exist,  in  the  Constitution,  powers  der 
rivable  from  implication.  He  contends  that 
it  is  only  by  implication  that  Congress  ex- 
ercises the  power  to  establish  a  Supreme 
Courts  because  the  express  grant  is  limitedf 
as  concerns  the  action  of  Congress,  only  to 
the  creation  of  **  inferior  tribunate."  Thus, 
he  argues,  is  derived  the  sole  power  to  accept 
or  purchase  places  for  the  erection  of  forta, 
magazines,  dockyards,  and  arsenals ;  as  also 
the  power  to  bnild  lighthouses,  and  to  legis- 
late for  the  support  of  the  same.  These  all 
being  clearly  implied  powers,  and  having 
never  excited  complaint  when  exercised  by 
Congreas,  he  maintaina  that  the  same  mst- 
cient  and  thoroughly  settled  rule  of  oon- 
BtructJon  will  leave  Congress  wHh  the  power 
to  create  a  Bank,  derivable  from  thie  tih^^ 
which  gives  the  power "  to  !^y  and  collect 
taxes,  dula^,  imposts;  and  excii^es.^  H^ 
argues: —  ,  , 

•*  A  Uw  to  etec*  digHthqaMs  h  ao  morsi  arlitv.^ 
regulate  comracroe,  tps^  a  law  arfatifi;i;  a  Bfw^  ip 
a  law  to  collect  taxes,  duties,  and  MTiposta.,  But  the 
erecti6n  oriiglr'.  ■■'  ■■■inf^lr.  tii-ITifalt"  Imt  pn> 
itiOte  tlte  socurity  ainl  [irwperity  of  i*mnm<*rc«>, 
■wL  in  on  eqii  tl  de^fDCt,  ilte  erBction  of  h  lUmk 
iei^  Ui  facUiUtfj  luid  Imw^  the  c  Jlo^tfi^n^  ^nfor 
Keeping,  and  triiTi^mii'lon  of  l^VfTinr-,  ]l  ^>y  tb^ 
rtilebfi''rjMKlrndi<>ri,  i^'hk^iit^  fl^|flit*l  b*  ti<j}Ah*m.'*^\^ 
I  Mrt^fcmod.to  the  BoAk;  flongfew  cwi,  as*  *inc-]  Ic^n  f,^ 
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to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  erect  light- 
houses, it  will  be  easy  i>  show  that  the  same  right 
may  be  eztu^ised  a»  incidental  to  the  power  of  lay- 
ing and  collecting  duties  and  imposts.  Duties  can- 
not be  collected,  unless  ve^^vels  importing  dutiable 
merchandise  arrive  in  port;  whatever,  therefore, 
tends  to  secure  their  sare  arrival  may  be  exerci:ied 
under  that  general  power :  the  erection  of  light- 
houses dues  fiicilitate  the  safe  arrival  of  vessels  in 
|>ort;  and  Congress  can,  therefore,  exercise  this 
light  as  incidental  to  the  power  to  lay  imposta 
and  duties." 

Pursuing  this  course  of  syllogism  and 
J<^ical  deduction,  he  goes  on  to  argue  that 
the  creation  of  a  Bank  is  necessary  and  pro- 
per, as  the  very  best  means  to  collect,  saklj 
keep,  and  disburse  the  public  revenue ;  not 
because  the  National  Government  is  actually 
dependent  on  a  Bank,  but  that  it  is  mar 
tenally  aided  by  a  Bank,  and  that  it  must, 
therefore,  be  a  constitutional  agent  indirectly 
or  impliedly  contemplated  as  necessary.  Ad- 
verting to  th^  idea  that  the  States  have  re- 
served to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of 
erecting  Banks,  he  boldly  promulges  the 
doctrine  that,  so  far  from  such  power  having 
been  reserved,  the  States  are  actually  pro- 
hibited by  tlie  Constitution  from  exercising 
this  power.    He  says  : — 

**  In  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution,  it  is  declared,  among  other  things, 
that  no  State  Fhall  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit, 
tir  make  anything  bnt  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in 
lift vment  of  debts.  What,  Sir,  it  a  UU  of  credit  f 
Wittitbe  oen^dad  that  a  bank  bill  is  not  a  bill 
of  credit!  They  are  emphatically  bills  of  credit 
But  it  may  be  said  that  tne  States  do  not,  by  the 
creation  oi  banks,  with  authority  to  emit  bills  of 
Credit,  infringe  upon  the  OonstitatioD,  because 
tliey  do  not  emit  the  bills  themselves*  If  they 
have  not  the  power  to  em^t  hills  of  credit^  4  for- 
tiori, they  cannot  delegate  to  others  a  power 
which  they  themselvei  cannot  exercise.  But,  Sir, 
acbordhig-'to  the  maxims  of  hiw  and  sound  reason, 
Vint  they  6m  by  annher,  they  do  themaelvee*" 

,  X^ving  tib^  field  of  solid  constitutional 
arguipent,  thespeaker  next prqc^df  to  dis- 
cuss |iis  propo^^on  with  referenpe  ;to  it» 
^ged  pa|ty  connection?,  ^d,  incidentally, 
as  regards  the  competency  of  a  Stat^  Gov^ 
ernment  to  resist  the  establishment,  within 
f*s  hrnits^  »  bmn^  of  the  United  States 
Bank,;  At  ihe  tim6  that  the  constructive 
riiles  objainwl  wjxich.aujthor^  the  erectipn 
ofi^Bankias  jih^  fiscal  a^ntof  the  Govwrt 
^tetlt^  he  eontends  tfaatpartyy  in  its  present 
Mfide.  ^m  tinktioi^ ;  thai  the  Cohstitution 
ttttlf  >fia^  jnipt  framed,  and  not  teyond  th0 


and  that  the  Bank  had  then  been  sanctioned 
by  the  best  authorities,  and  in  the  best  days 
of  the  Republic  After  contrasting  those  purer 
times  with  the  rancorous  scenes  in  which  hd 
was  then  mixing ;  denouncing  the  intolerance 
and  vindictiveness  of  the  then  ^  Democratic 
presses ;"  and  protesting  against  the  illegal 
interference  of  certain  *' great  States''  with 
the  regular  operations  of  Congress,  he  gives 
vent  to  the  following  splendid  philippic: — 

*•  The  Democratic  presses  have,  for  more  than 
twelve  months  past,  teemed  with  the  most  sc*ir- 
rilous  abuse  against  every  member  of  Congress 
who  has  dared  to  otter  a  syllable  in  favor  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Bank  charter.  The  member  who 
dares  to  give  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  renewal 
of  the  charter,  is  mstantly  charged  with  being' 
bribed  by  the  agents  of  the  Bank— with  being 
corrupt-«»witli  having  trampled  npon  the  righto 
and  hberties  of  the  peofde^with  having  sold  the 
•over«si^ty  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  capital- 
ists— with  being  guilty  of  l)e^ury  by  having  viola* 
ted  the  Constitution.  Yes,  Sir,  these  are  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  are  called  to  reject  the 
bill  When  we  compare  the  circumstanees  under 
which  we  are  now  acting,  with  those  which  existed 
at  the  time  wlien  the  law  was  passed  to  incor- 
porate the  Bank,  we  may  well  distrust  our  own 
judgment  I  had  always  thoittht,  Sir,  that  a  cor- 
poration was  an  artificial  body,  existioff  only  in 
contemplation  of  law ;  but  if  we  can  believe  the 
rantings  of  our  Democratic  editors,  in  these  great 
States,  and  the  denunciations  of  our  public  d»- 
daimers,  it  exists  under  ihe  form  of  every  foul 
and  hateful  beast,  and  bird,  and  creeping  thing. 
It  is  a  Hydra;  it  is  a  Cerbmu  ;  it  is  a  Worffon; 
it  is  a  Vulture;  it  is  a  Viper.  Yes,  Sir,  in  their 
imaginations,  it  not  only  assumes  every  hideooa 
and  fri^tful  form,  but  it  possesses  ever  poisonous^ 
deletenous,  and  destructive  quality.  Shall  tm, 
Sir,  suffer  our  imaginations  to  be  alarmed,  and  our 
judgments  to  be  influenced  by  soch  mtserabl» 
stuift  Shallwetamely  act  under  the  lafh^  Has 
tyranny  of  the  press!  No  man  complains  of  the 
discuBSion  in  the  newspapers  of  any  subject  whidi 
comes  before  the  LegJslatore  of  the  Umon;  but  I 
most  eelemoly  pretest  agaouit  the  oeurae  wfhidi 
has  been  pur«ueu  by  these  editors  in  relation  to 
this  question.  Instead  of  reasoning  Uk  prove-  the 
uooonstitutiopality  of  the  law,  they  charge  mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  being  bribed  or  corrupted ; 
and  thu  ia  what  they  caU  the  liberty  of  the  preaa. 
To  tymonvy  under  whi^ever  fonn  U  maj  be  dx- 
ercisedt  I  dedare  open  and  iatermiaaUe  war.  Ti> 
me  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  whether  the  tyrant  ie 
an  irresponsible  editor,  or  a  despotic  moDarch." 

But  Crawford,  was  not  content  even  ihm 
to  rest  his  ^ase  ou:  the  solid  baaia  ol  priour 
tive  iepiibMflaa  aulhorfty*  Asturning  ^lat 
the  B^mooratic  or  r^lar  JeSetsobian  ])arty 
were  ojiposed,  on  principle,  to  the  establleh- 
meiit  c^  a  ^ank,  £a  proves  tbat  tlieir  pubGc 
ae(ta:gi;ndidie  lielo  thiif  opinioi^inauiuidi 
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as  iMs  same  party  indirectly  sanctioned  the 
Bank  by  establishing  a  branch  in  Louisiana 
in  1804,  and,  in  1807,  by  passing  laws  to 
punish  offenses  of  counterfeiting,  or  other- 
wise improperly  interfering  with  the  Bank 
monopoly ;  and  this,  too,  with  such  unanim- 
ity, that  the  bill  glided  through  both  Houses 
widiout  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  its  final 
passage,  or  any  of  its  intermediate  stages. 
And  it  is  under  this  head  of  the  speech  that, 
speaking  of  the  right  of  States  to  oppose  the 
ere<^ion  of  branch  Banks  within  their  bor- 
ders, we  find  the  following  emphatic  and 
unqualified  dechiration  of  opinion  on  a  point 
wmch,  BO  far  as  the  name  and  authority  of 
our  distinguished  subject  may  be  regarded, 
must  startle  and  disconcert  the  wild  seces- 
sionists and  ultra  States'  rights  men  of  the 
present  critical  times : — 

^  **  Pennit  me,  Sir,  to  make  one  or  two  obeerva- 
tiona  upon  this  competency  of  the  State  Govern- 
menrs  to  rcBtat  the  authority  or  the  execution  of  a 
iaw  of  CongreM,  What  kind  of  resistance  can 
^ey  make,  which  t«  constitutional  f  I  know  of 
but  one  Xr/W— and  that  w  by  electiont.  The  Peo- 
ple, and  the  States,  have  tlie  right  to  change  the 
members  of  the  National  L^i^ature,  and  in  tibat 
way,  and  in  that  alone^  can  they  effect  a  change 
of  the  measures  of  this  Government  It  is  true, 
there  is  another  kind  of  resistance  which  can  bo 
made,  btU  it  i»  unknoten  to  the  Constitution.  This 
resistance  depends  upon  physical  force;  it  is  an 
appeal  to  the  sword ;  and  by  the  noord  must  that 
appeal  be  decided^  and  not  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.'* 

After  a  concise  and  hicid  exposition  of 
banking  principles  as  illustrated  and  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  the  history  of 
many  of  tiie  States,  and  the  special  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  National  Bank,  the 
distinguished  speaker,  towards  the  end  of  his 
argument,  notices  the  objecdon  raised  by 
many  to  a  Bank,  because  a  portion  of  the 
stock  may  be  owned  by  foreign  capitalists. 
Formidable  as  this  objection  may  at  first 
seem,  he  seizes  and  wields  it  as  an  affirma- 
tive iu'gument,  proving  that  what  has  been 
80  generally  deemed  a  disastrous  poficy,  is 
really  an  advantage  to  the  country.  He 
argues  that  i^  by  investing  their  principal 
means  in  an  American  institution,  dependent 
entirely  on  the  wiU  of  the  American  Gov- 
erment,  and  existing  by  the  suflferance  of 
tliQ  American  people,  foreigners  aequire  any 
iftfluenoe  over  such  institutiot),  it  is  their 
wiertet  to  exert  the  same  ia  our  fevor.  A 
cmuUy  in  whiA  Um  dapital  of  foreignem  is 


employed,  and  whose  Government  can,  at 
any  moment,  lay  its  hands  on  the  same, 
must  of  necessity  possess  more  influence 
with  these  foreigners  than  they  possibly  can 
over  us  or  to  our  injury ;  besides  the  impor- 
tant fact  that,  in  case  of  apprehended  war 
between  their  nation  and  ours,  self-interest 
would  impel  them  to  exert  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence in  fevor  of  that  which  holds  their 
money. 

The  conclusion  of  this  finished  ai^ument 
is  worthy  of  its  principal  features  and  maiu 
body,  and  is  eminently  characteristic  of  its 
author : — 

"  Sir,  we  have  the  experience  of  twenty  year$ 
for  our  guide.  During;  that  lapse  of  years  your 
finances  have  been,  throujeh  the  agency  of  this 
Bank,  skilfully  and  successmlly  managed.  Durioff 
this  period,  the  improvement  of  the  country  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  have  been  rapidly 
progressing.  Why,  then,  should  we,  at  this  peril- 
ous and  momentous  crisis,  abandon  a  well-tried 
system — faulty,  perhaps,  in  the  dptaH,  but  sound 
in  ita  fundamental  principles!  Does  the  pride  of 
opinion  revolt  at  the  idea  of  acquiescing  in  the 
system  of  your  political  oppooenta!  Come!  and 
with  me  sacrifice  your  pride  and  political  resent- 
ments at  the  shrine  of  political  good.  Let  theni 
be  made  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  welfare,  the  savor  of  which  will 
ascend  to  heaven,  and  be  there  recorded  as  a  lasting^ 
an  everlasting  evidt^nce  of  yoiu*  devotion  to  th0 
happiness  of  your  country.** 

This  speech,  and  the  one  which  fblbwed 
a  few  days  afterwards  firom  the  same  source, 
proved  to  be  unanswerable  in  every  respect. 
Crawford  had  forestalled  and  neutralized  the 
whole  plan  of  argument  in  opposition^  both 
within  and  without  the  pale  of  the  Oonstltw- 
tion.  He  had  gone  over  the  wliole  ground, 
and  surveyed  it  in  its  every  point,  before  he 
engaged  in  the  conflict  of  debate.  Conse- 
quently, the  speeches  of  his  opponents  which 
fallowed  the  delivery  of  his  own,  are  mostly 
discursive  and  declamatory,  rarelj*  ever  ar- 
gumentative. They  did  not  bring  forth  a 
solitary  new  objection,  although,  as  we  bat* 
already  intimated,  the  s|>eaket^  weite  imong 
the  most  talented  men  of  the  country.  Their 
efforts  seemed  to  be  mainly  directed  with 
a  view  to  defeat  the  bill  by  conjuring  up 
against  it  long  do^rmaht  party  prejudiced, 
atid  to'enlist  all  the  rabid  animosHit**  bf  po^iti- 
eal  warfare.  Artd  s6  irreArtably  had  CrtkV- 
ford  planted  his  posifions,  ihat  ^ven  H^tV 
Gky,  with  his  splfey  variety  Atid^rticittei^ 
Ivas  fottjed  to  tli^  nnworth/  reiMAl  df' rteiftis 
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iDg  argument  with  the  usual  demagogical 
appeal  to  the  lower  and  baser  prejudices  of 
the  mind.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  boldness  and  independence 
displayed  by  Crawford  on  this  occasion, 
served  first  to  attract  and  wean  him  from 
the  ultra  Democracy  of  the  true  Jeffersonian 
school,  and  to  direct  his  ardent  and  high- 
toned  ambition  to  the  attainment  of  great 
political  purposes  and  ends,  which  rose 
above  the  circumscribed  and  impracticable 
views  of  the  radical  sect  in  whose  opinions 
he  had  been  raised 

The  discussion,  however,  was  not  alto- 
ffether  of  a  peaceful  and  (^uiet  character. 
Most  of  the  opposition  speakers,  aware  of 
Crawford^s  extreme  sensitiveness  and  irasci- 
bility of  temper,  were  careful  to  avoid  all 
«xcM>tionable  allusions  to  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  separated  him,  on  this  ques- 
tion, from  the  main  body  of  his  political 
friends,  and  to  eschew  all  course  of  remark 
which  might  induce  unpleasant  personal  ap- 

?lication.  But  Whitesidea,  a  Senator  from 
ennessee,  was  not  so  prudent  and  forbear- 
ing, and  declared,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
lAdifferent  speech,  that  m^nbers  of  Uie 
Democratic  party  who  were  now  found  m2kr 
ing  common  cause  with  the  friends  of  the 
Bank,  must  be  regarded  as  political  apostates. 
This  remark  stung  Crawford  to  the  quick, 
and  aroused  at  once  that  deep  sense  of  re- 
•entmeat  which  posscssea  all  spirited  per- 
sons who  are  o^nscious  <^  honest  motives* 
In  reply,  he  denounced  the  use  of  such  Ian* 
gvflge,  in  connection  with  a  member,  ot 
members  of  the  Senate,  as  indecorous  axid 
unbecoming ;  declaring  that  no  one  should, 
without  the  j  walls  of  the  chamber^  apply 
auch  to  h^m  with  immunity.  Whitesid^ 
attempted  to  exculpate  himself  by  an  expla- 
nation ;  but  exf^anatioA  had  then  been 
ofl^ared  tgo  late  to  restore  friendly  feelii^« 
^  did  not  deny  having  used  the  expre^- 
moQ^  and  Crawford  pers^od  in  denouncing 
i^  as  aa  assertion  made  without  the  proof  to 
•ustain  it,  and  which  waa  plainly  contrar 
<iict^  by  the  refx>r4.  This  closed  all  doors 
to  ^  amicable  .a^jnstment,  and,  so  &r  as 
appears,  Whiteside^  made  a  merit  of  ^ub-, 
miwion  to  the.d^nunciatioo. 
,,{t  is  knowt)  that  t|ba,bili,  reoortod  by  th^ 
C^inittefe,.finl^topass.at^the  session  of 
l^Xl*  ..Crawjbr4tJtbeiefoi]fB,dkl(notsu^ 
Iti  aocofflpiishing  M^.  nm^,  <^^}«  a)tho>^ 
^^jtfii|eAi4UiW^^%.i*  resusoit^tiqniat* 


future  session  of  Congress,  of  the  expiml 
charter ;  and  the  stand  he  had  taken  lent  a 
support  to  the  Bank  which  sustained  its 
political  fortunes  through  many  years  of 
trials  and  struggles.  But  the  debate,  in 
view  of  the  previous  party  relations  of  those 
who  participated  in  it,  gave  rise  to  political 
events  of  m%  most  important  and  perma- 
nent character.  The  whole  project  of  the 
National  Bank  was  conceded  to  Federal 
paternity.  This  fact  at  once  arrayed  against  it 
the  entire  forces  of  the  Democratic  or  Jeffer* 
sonian  party,  and  among  these  was  Jaraea 
Madison,  then  President,  though  known  to  be 
less  attenuated  in  his  opinions  than  the  illusr 
trious  leader  and  founder  of  that  hide-bound 
sect  Crawford  had  entered  the  Senate,  a 
member  of  the  same  party,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  crossed  swords  with  its  prominent 
champion,  on  a  vital  issue,  at  the  very  first 
session.  The  gap  thus  made  was  never  fairly 
closed;  and  although  Crawford  was  reck- 
oned an  anti-Federalist  during  his  entire 
public  career,  it  is  yet  a  remarkable  £mA 
that  he  never  acted  with  the  Democratic 
party  on  any  of  the  important  issues  at 
stake.  When,  therefore,  in  1811,  he  was 
put  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  Bank  party^ 
it  became  evident  that  a  confusion  of  parties, 
already  foreshadowed  in  1808,  must  speedily 
ensue.  The  main  body  of  the  Federal  party 
gladly  followed  his  lead.  The  pominent 
liberal  Democrats  took  their  stations  by  his 
side.  At  the  session  of  1816,  the  Bank  char- 
ter, thus  aided  by  this  timely  co*operation  of 
dissentient  factions,  was  passed.  In  this  man- 
ner a  third  party  b^n  slowly  to  emerge  from 
the  confusion ;  for  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Federalists,  although  oo-^Mrathigwith  their 
opponents  on  the  Bank  question,  had  march* 
ed  off  under  the  anti-war  banner,  sheared, 
however,  of  its  brightest  omatDents,  and 
of  its  mgst.patnotic  and  liberal  members. 
While,  then,  the  new  party  did  not  absorb 
this  rancorous  phalanx,  their  ranks  were 
S9on  swelled  by  important  aoceasiona  from 
the  Democratic  foild^.  Chief  among  tiiese 
wa§  President  Madison^  who,  after  signing 
the  Bank  charter,  became  its  hearty  and 
powiQrful  adv^)cate^  and,  of  mourner,  af^jroaohed 
Crawford  witlvevie^ deiftonsUriHtioB  of  oci»* 
fidence  and  political  ^ympAthy.  Cli^  aooa- 
followed,  and  publicly  aniMHmced,  aa  he  baa 
repeatedly,  done  sinte^  hid  esttre  chai^  ^ 
qpinioft  on  ^  ]Q;ank .question;  whiJ^on-A^' 
floor  <rf  tb^  :H^'^it9fal^M*§^5^^^" 
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honn  himself  was  recognized  as  the  prime 
merer  and  leader  of  those  who  fovored  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Bank. 

These  events  gave  birth  to  the  Whig 
party;  which,  soon  gathering  compactness 
and  strength,  has  exercised  ^at  influence 
in  the  political  world  from  that  day  to  the 
present  Men  may  since  have  changed,  and 
run  the  gauntiet  of  political  tergiversations ; 
but  the  party  is  essentially  the  same,  and  at 
its  head  may  still  be  recognized  many  who 
were  principal  actors  in  its  original  forma- 
tion. 

It  is  painful  to  pause,  at  this  interesting 
period  of  Crawford's  politacal  history,  to  re- 
cord the  unwelcome  fact  that  his  opinion,  as 
concerned  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  charter  a  Bank,  underwent  in  his 
latter  life  an  entire  change.  His  great 
speech  in  support  of  the  Bank  had  not  been 
successfully  answered  at  the  time  of  its  de- 
livery. It  gave  birth  to  an  influence  that 
shortiy  afterwards  created  the  elements  of  a 
new  party  organteation,  converted  to  its 
opinions  many  of  the  most  distingnbhed  of 
the  Bank  opponents,  and  brought  about  a 
train  of  le^lation  that  established  the  Bank 
as  one  of  the  cardinal  means  of  carrying  into 
eflfect  the  granted  powers  of  Congress.  This 
legislation  remained  unaltered,  and  almost 
undisturbed,  for  nearly  twenty  years  after 
the  charter  of  1816,  during  which  6me  the 
Bank  had  faithfully  and  correctly  transacted 
all  the  fiscal  business  of  the  Government ; 
and  at  last  its  poUtkal  fortune  had  only 
gone  do^n  before  the  selfish  animosities  of 
jealous  poKtSdans,  and  the  indomitable  will 
of  an  equally  implacable  and  intolerant  party 
chieflahfi.  During  all  this  long  period,  Craw- 
ford was  alive,  in  retirement  at  his  rural  seat 
of  Woodlawn.  His  Bank  speeches,  if  they 
had  not  made  for  him  all  the  political  conse- 
quence he  ever  enjoyed,  had  at  least  first 
introduced  him  to  the  nation,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  grcatness.  Hie  fruits  of 
hiff  bold  exertions  and  labors  were  manifested 
on  aU  sides,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Union,  by  an  unparalleled  progress  of  gene- 
ral prosperity.  He  had  made  the  Bank  n 
fivrorita  with  the  nation,  and,  in  the  outset 
of  iiis  brilliant  career,  had  staked  his  for- 
tunes en  its  single  issue.  Long  years  rolled 
away,  and  his  mme  became  identified  with 
this  first  object  of  his  public  devotion.  But 
time^  whien  had  developed  the  foil  scope 
of  hia  -pdioy,  ir^rified  Ji»  capeotiiiioiia  and 


predictions,  and  crowned  his  efforts  with  un- 
surpassed success,  had  touched  him  with  a 
heavy  and  blighting  hand.  Disease  had  made 
rapid  encroadiments,  and  dealt  him  a  blow 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  Artful  and 
unprincipled  men,  seeking  his  confidence 
under  the  guise  of  friendship,  had  abused 
his  weaknesses,  and  inveigled  him  in  un- 
pleasant personal  controversies,  which  sub- 
jected him  to  the  merciless  assaults  of  andent 
political  enemies  whose  rancor  he  had  been 
led  to  provoke,  and  which  grew  to  be  too 
serious,  too  bitter,  and  too  intricate  in  their 
final  connections,  not  to  dislodge  an  equa- 
nimity, which,  never  very  settled,  had  now 
been  so  severely  ruffled  by  disease.  It  so 
happened,  too,  that  Clay  and  Calhoun,  with 
whom  he  was  then  so  fiercely  engaged,  and 
originally  his  opponents  on  the  Sank  ques- 
tion, had  become  of  late  the  peculiar  friends 
and  guardians  of  the  Bank  interests.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  he  should  have  been  dispos- 
sessed of  his  calm  judgment  and  discretion — 
espedally  when  it  is  further  considered  that 
the  varying  tade  of  politics  had  thrown  him 
alongside  of  those  who  were  moving  their 
whole  offidal  and  personal  influence  to  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  Bank. 

It  was  at  such  a  time,  and  in  the  midst 
of  such  exciting  events,  that  the  worid  heard 
first  of  Crawford's  change  of  opinion  on  this 
question.  It  occurred  just  before  the  close 
of  his  life,  and  after  he  had  been  in  close 
retirement  for  more  than  seven  years,  during 
which  time  the  whole  complexion  of  parties 
and  of  politics  had  undergone  a  change, 
leaving  no  outward  discernible  marks  of  Uie 
eventful  era  in  which  he  had  figured.  His 
immediate  circle  of  intimate  and  confiden- 
tial friends  were  all  opposed  to  a  Bank, 
A  distinguished  member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia,  his  early  friend  and  political  fol- 
lower, was  leading  opposition  to  the  Bank 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  agmnst 
him,  in  favor  of  the  Bank,  was  arrayed  the 
entire  South  Carolina  influence,  headed  by 
McDuffie,  who  had  jmt  publicly  assailed 
Cmwford's  veracity  on  a  delicate  and  im- 
portant point.  Thm  was  pr^ented  to 
him  the  unwelcome  spectacle  of  feneniiea' 
sheltering  themselves  from  overthrow  be- 
hind the  mM  mmparts  of  his  own  prcWoiis 
opifiioni,  while  his  <riends  were  being  daily 
oontoed  and  driven  off  hf  the  exhibition  of 
thkiproof '<arm6r  whiieh  faoihietf '  hladcift^i^^' 
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ItwonUbe  aftlributiiig  to  Um  more  than 
human  endowments^  to  suppose  that  these 
&cts  did  not  materially  influence  the  ap- 
parent change  of  opinion  to  which  we  have 
adverted. 

About  this  time,  as  our  information  un- 
folds, Crawford,  in  his  capacity  of  Circuit 
Judge,  went  over  to  the  county  of  Elbert 
for  Uie  puroose  of  holding  the  semi-annual 
term  of  its  Court  He  staid  there  over  niffht, 
as  had  long  been  his  custom,  with  an  ancient 
and  confidential  friend,  himself  an  active  and 
xealous  poUtican.  Conversation  turned  on 
the  proceedings  of  Congress^  as  regarded 
the  Bank,  mdi  incidentally,  concerning  his 
own  former  political  relations  with  that  in- 
stitution. During  its  progress,  the  host  ad- 
verted to  a  copy  of  the  debates,  in  his  pos- 
session, on  the  formation  of  the  Fed^^l 
Constitution,  and  its  adoption  by  the  States. 
The  book  was  placed  in  Crawfi>rd's  posses- 
sion ;  and  then  it  was  that  recenUy  engen- 
dered prejudice  found,  as  it  was  thought,  a 
genial  and  strong  covert  behind  which  to 
pUnt  and  sustain  the  change  of  opinion  so 
much  desired  by  friends,  incautiously  ex- 
cited, and  perhi^ps  so  lo^  meditated  by  the 
veteran  statesman  himsdf.  These  debates 
flhow,  among  other  things,  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  fifiil^  to  pass  a  resolve 
giving  to  Congress  the  ejtpress  power  of 
^lartering  corporations.  The  importunitieB 
of  friencfi,  powerfully  aided  by  the  very 
natural  bias  of  personal  resoitments,  induced 
him  to  seize  on  this  aa  the  pretext  for  a 
change;  and  as  conviction  is  iK>t  difficult 
where  inclination  leads  the  way,  the  change 
was  easily  accomplished  and  was  soon  an- 
nounced. This  account  of  so  strange  a 
revulsion  of  q>inioni  once,  in  the  zeniUi  of 
intellect  and  of  life,  deep]|y  entertained  and 
cherished,  is  fiilly  oonfirmed  bothh  by  Us 
own  pithy  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Swm^ 
nah  Aepnblican^  and  hw  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Dudley  in  Uie  sketch  to  which  wie  have 
elsewhere  bdefly  adverted.  It  is  an  account 
well  worthy  of  nice  aod  scrutinous  esamiBa- 
tion>;  and  y^  should  scareely  deem  our  task 
to  be  fakly  lulfiiUd  ,did  we  not  addneas  an 
effort  jto  that  effect*  The<  justice  of  history 
r^^ifes^  especially  at. the  hand  of  impartial 
andjc^pdidt  reviewenv  to  beiully  vindioated 
inponneotioawUh'OQe  wboseopiaions  williur 
e^^y  e^cefcise.  great*  influence  with  the  fa^ 
t^\Q  genemlipnai^l  the  RepnbH  ^  they  iMUre 
enfipwtfjr ,  AlQft  wMli  t|tg|#^^hift  i»t%  |ti|i«i« 


It  is  true  that  the  Convention  of  1987 
failed  to  engraft  within  the  express  powers 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  the  power  of 
chartering  corporations.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  a  proposition  to  invest  Congress 
with  the  direct  power  of  erecting  forts,  ar- 
senals, and  dock-yards,  also  fiuled.*  And 
yet  Congress  has  always  exercised,  and  must 
continue  to  exercise  both  powers.  The 
principle  of  implication  reaches  and  cov^m 
both  cases,  and  we  contend  that  Crawford  s 
own  argument,  to  prove  the  existence  of  im-* 
plied  powers,  is  irrefutable.  The  context 
and  tone  of  the  Constitution  tend  clearly  to 
show  that  only  general  and  cardinal  powera 
were  intended  to  be  expressly  granted ;  for 
to  have  burthened  a  written  form  of  govern- 
ment with  the  distinct  recitation  of  every 
grant  necessary  to  put  in  operation  the 
whole  machinery  of  legislation,  would  have 
been  to  swell  the  present  admirable  limits  of 
the  Constitution  into  crude,  indigestible,  and 
impracticable  dimensions,  would  have.sheared 
it  of  that  remarkable  umplicity  and  com- 
prehensiveness which  render  it  so  acces- 
sible and  practical,  (md  would  have  entailed 
upon  the  country  a  tome  of  Institutes  or 
Pandects  as  intricate  as  those  of  Justinian^ 
instead  of  establishing  a  constitution  as  the 
fountain  from  which  to  draw  all  jHx^r 
laws.  The  grant  *^  to  regulate  commerce"  ia 
an  elementary  and  cardinal  grant  of  power, 
and  needs  to  be  amplified  by  all  pr(4)er 
species  of  legislation  tending  to  promote  the 
ends  of  commerce,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
rendered  tangible  and  operative.  So  also 
with  the  power  **  to  establish  post-offioes." 
A  postroffice  would  not  be  desirable  without 
the  supervision  of  a  postmaster;  and  thia 
officer,  oy  the  will  of  Congress  acting  under 
the  imp^ed  power  drawn  from  this  dause,  is 
appointed  by  the  Eioecutive  or  his  cabinet 
Tluese  two  instances  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  nat/uret  cmd  chwracler  of  the  Constitu^ 
tion,  and  fully  establish  Crawford's  own  for^^ 
mer  position,  *f  that  the  enumeration  of  cer- 
tain powers  does  not  exclude  all  other  povera 
not  enumerated.*' 

How  then  could  the  baro  fact,  that  tiie 
Fedecal  Conveintion  of  1787  hed  rejected  a  . 
propositioi^  to  invest  *CongKess  with  the  dr- 
pr^u  power  of  chartering  cocporationa,  while 
the  same  ^nventioa  £ad  rejected  aimiiar 
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propositions  as  applied  to  other  enumerated 
grants,  and  wbilo  nis  o?m  argument  on  the 
point,  more  than  twenty  years  previously, 
ptill  remained  without  answer, — -now  could 
this  naked  fact  operate  to  produce  a  change 
pf  opinion  so  sudden  and  wonderful  in  Craw- 
fi[)rd*a  mind,  as  regarded  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  Bank  ?  A  change  on  this  point 
involves  a  change  of  all  his  former  ideas 
concerning  the  character  and  context  of  the 
Federal  Constitution ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Convention  had  rejected  the  proposition  to 
^insert,  directly,  the  power  to  erect  forts, 
.arsenals,  and  dock-yards,  similarly  construed 
^ith  the  fact  which  induced  his  change  of 
opimon  on  the  Bank  question,  would  have 
•compelled  him  to  deny  all  such  powers  to 
jOoogress.  The  labors  and  the  reflections  of 
bis  whple  political  career,  directed,  as  they 
were,  with  an  energy  and  talent  that  never 
<«to]^ed  short  of  complete  satisfaction,  would 
(thus  have  been  forced  to  succumb  to  the 
•unsettled  impress'ons  of  an  intellect,  shorn 
'by  disease  of  its  meridian  strength  and  lustre, 
and  naturally  impaired,  to  some  extent,  by 
;iong  retirement,  and  premature  old  age.  Our 
admiration  for  Crawford^s  character  and  tal- 
(epts^  our  sincere  respect  for  that  greatness 
which  filled  the  world  with  his  fame,  would 
forbid  us  rashly  to  yield  the  ability  of  the 
^plendi4  argument  which  distinguished  his 
^eiia^nal  career,  to  the  less  studied  and  un- 
•digested  opinions  of  his  latter  years. 

Tb<?re  are,  moreover,  very  strong  reasons 
\iot  supposing  that  this  fact,  alleged  in  after 
yeai^  as  the  cause  of  his  change  of  opinion 
von  tliQ^cpnstitutionality  of  the  Bank,  could 
not  liavii  V.  ;gL.  ^;i  viiy  heavily  with  him  at 
tb«j  period  uf  1 8 1 L  He  may  not  have  then 
.«xami^pd  its  lii^tory  as  minutely  as  he  did 
la&erwifnls;  bqt  the  fact  t)iat  such  proposi- 
tioii ;  Jtiiid  been  rejcct<3d  in  the  Convention, 
wa^  evidently  tt^lbn?  him.  It  was  alluded 
to  in  tlit^  (lohjiUs  which  first  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  charter  6f  Ihe  ^Baak  in 
1791.  It  was  incidentally  brought  up  in 
answer  to  his  own  speech  of  1811.  His 
investigations  must  have  brought  the  fact  to 
his  eye  in  the  elaborate  opinions  officially 
submitted  by  Edmund  Randolph  and  Jeffer- 
son, when  required  to  do  so  as  cabinet  offi- 
cers by  President  Washington  ;  not  to  name 
that  of  Hamilton,  who  argues  the  point  at 
considerable  length.  The  contents  of  these 
papers  were  known  well  to  the  pohticians  of 
the  Revolutionary  era.    Besides,  Crawford 


was  in  the  habit  of  frequent  mtercourse  with 
members  of  the  Convention  who  voted  on 
the  very  question  mooted,  and  from  whom 
he  must  have  learned  the  history  of  the 
proceeding.  We  yet  find  no  allusion  to 
the  matter  in  either  of  his  speeches ;  and 
the  f^r  conclusion  is  that  the  fact  then 
weighed  very  lightly  in  his  estimation.  And 
why  should  it  not?  How  could  it  be  re- 
garded in  a  serious  view  ?  Ought  not  the 
Constitution  to  be  decided  on  by  the  import 
of  its  own  expressions  ?  Crawford  was  too 
astute  a  politician  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  might  result,  if  an 
obscure  and  scantily  reported  history,  as  to 
certain  matters  which  occurred  in  the  Con- 
vention, shall  govern  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  The  instrument,  like  all  other 
written  forms,  is  entitled  to  a  fairer  and  less 
attenuated  measure.  All  must  admit  that 
there  are  incidental  powers  belon^'ng  to  the 
Constitution.  If  the  conclusion  shall,  there- 
fore, be,  that  because  some  incidental  powers 
are  expressed,  (as  those  for  erecting  forts, 
dock-yards,  d^c.,)  no  others  can  be  admitted, 
it  would  not  only  be  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon forms  of  construction,  but  woiild  reduce 
the  present  Congress  to  the  feebleness  of  the 
old  one,  which  could  exercise  no  powers  not 
expressly  granted, 

Crawford,  even  in  his  latter  days,  could 
not  have  questioned  the  power  of  Congress 
to  grant  a  charter  of  incorporation  to  the 
municipal  body  of  Washington  City.  And 
yet  no  such  power  is  expressly  conferred  by 
the  Constitution.  If,  because  the  Conven- 
tion rejected  a  proposition  to  insert  the  ex- 
press power  to  charter  any  incorporations, 
the  Bank  is  unconstitutional,  the  same  rule 
must  hold  good  as  concerns  any  othelf  de- 
scription of  incorporation.  A  corporation  jb 
the  same,  whether  applied  to  a  bank  or  to  a 
municipality;  and  it  the  absence  of  express 
power  constitutes  a  restriction, .the  rule  must 
be  universally  applied  to  all  subjects  of  leg^ 
isktion  commg  under  that  h^ad.  Such  k 
mode  of  reasoning  would  capsize  the  legis- 
lation of  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  well 
as  of  the  National  Government.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  express  power  to  char- 
ter banks  or  incorporations  is  not  given  in 
any  State  Constitution,  any  more  than  it  it 
given  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

But  the  vaUdity  of  such  a  reason,  as  the 
basis  of  a  radical  change  of  opinion,  may  be 
impeached  on  other  and  stronger  grounds. 
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The  mere  rejection  of  a  proposition  to  in- 
sert an  express  power  to  grant  charters  of 
incorporation,  is  not,  a  fortiori,  the  en- 
dence  of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  framers, 
hostile  to  the  proper  exercise  of  such  power. 
In  arranging  a  form  of  government  adapted 
to  the  growing  and  varying  wants  of  a  coun- 
try which  bid  fair,  even  then,  to  become  a 
populous  and  an  enterprising  empire,  it  is 
scarcely  allowable  to  suppose  Uiat  a  Conven- 
tion would  have  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  fixing  as  an  immutable  feature  of  the 
Constitution  a  special  fiscal  agent  which,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  was  to  be  the  perpetual 
depositary  of  the  government  funds.  This 
would  have  been  absurd.  Tlie  Bank,  in  the 
process  of  time  and  amidst  the  vicissitudes 
of  trade  and  commerce,  might  have  been 
found  less  convenient  as  a  disbursing  agent 
than  some  other  project  The  means  by 
which  national  exigencies  are  to  be  provided 
for,  national  inconveniences  obviated,  na- 
tional prosperity  advanced,  are  of  such  infi- 
nite variety,  extent,  and  complicity,  that  there 
must  of  necessity  be  great  latitude  of  discre- 
tion in  the  selciction  and  application  of  those 
means.  The  wisest  course  under  such  cir- 
cumstances was,  as  the  Convention  fortu- 
nat 'ly  decided  on,  to  engraft  a  general 
clause  based  on  necessity  and  propriety, 
leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  legislators 
of  each  succeeding  age  to  select  the  means 
of  procedure.  Besides,  the  debates  and 
proceedings  of  the  Convention  on  the  sub- 
ject of  adopting  the  proposition  in  question, 
clearly  show  that  its  rejection  was  carried 
on  numerous  grounds,  none  of  which  refer 
to  a  decided  opmion  as  to  its  incompatibility 
with  the  general  powers  belonging  to  the 
Constitution.  Some  friends  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  as  it  existed  under  charter 
of  the  old  Government,  voted  against  the 
insertion  of  an  express  power  to  erect  incor- 
porations. Tlie  Constitution  had  been,  after 
much  contention  and  struggling,  nearly  per- 


fected. The  elements  of  opposition  bad 
sprung  up  at  every  step  in  its  progress  to 
formation.  Each  express  power  had  been 
jealously  argued.  It  was  only  after  mutual 
concessions  that  opposing  factions  had  coa- 
lesced on  its  main  features.  It  was  known 
that  fierce  and  powerful  opposition  awaited 
the  question  of  its  adoption  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
which  might  tend  to  feed  this  opposition 
was  strictly  excluded;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  after  agreeing  upon  the  few  express 
grants  of  cardinal  power,  the  clause  giving 
to  Congress  the  general  power  to  pass  au 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  mto  ef- 
fect tlie  express  powers,  united  more  differ- 
ences of  sentiment  in  its  support,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  intended  to  convey  moi-e 
extended  import,  than  any  clause  of  like  size 
ever  united  or  conveyed  before. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that,  throughout 
his  entire  political  career,  Crawford  had 
been  distinffuished  by  bold  expansion  of 
thought  and  liberality  of  opinions.  Ho  had 
been  in  advance  of  his  friends  and  of  his 
political  party  on  all  the  great  practical 
questions  at  issue.  He  had  planned  his  ae- 
tion  on  these  views,  and  never  varied  from 
their  pursuit.  The  views  we  have  here  set 
forth  are  deducible  from  his  own  speeches 
and  reports  to  Congress ;  and  it  is  hardly  to 
be  presumed  that  his  sagacious  mind  had, 
in  its  zenith,  failed  to  take  in  and  act  upon 
their  full  scope.  We  cannot,  therefore,  con- 
sent that  the  foundations  of  his  fame  and 
greatness  shall  be  thus  undermined  by  ar- 
raying the  prejudices  of  his  latter  years,  as 
of  superior  authority  to  and  against  the 
splendid  achievements  of  his  meridian  life. 
Leaving,  then,  these  facts  and  reasonings  to 
be  appreciated  as  may  best  chance,  n-o  shall 
now  proceed  with  the  regular  course  of  nar- 
rative. J.  B.  o. 

L^rowooD,  MiM. 
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A   LETTER   TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   WHIG    REVIEW, 


BI9ADVANTAGES  OF  BEING  BORN  IN  ONE'S  OWN  COUNTRY, 


'^'.^tiARLBs  Lamb  onoe  presented  to  the 
#prl<i  a  capital  and  conclusive  paper  on 
ine  ii:iconvenicnces  of  being  hanged ;  and, 
iJk)Ttiptied  by  my  own  experiences,  I  shall 
DO  able  to  establish,  I  am  pretty  sure,  that 

<J(nb. might  as  well  be  hanged  as 

'"'. This  is  broaching  the  matter  too  bluntly: 
Tibust  approach  the  grand  Quod  Erat  De- 
tttonstrandum  with  a  little  preparation.  It 
^11  not  do  to  state,  in  so  many  words,  that 
jt'would  have  been  more  comfortable  for  me 
jto  have  been  bom  ^  Caribbean,  with  the 

e?ge  of  wielding  a  club  in  my  own  de- 
;  or  a  Choctaw,  with  the  inalienable 
hattjhi  right  of  cleaving  my  enemy's  skull 
Wit^  k  tomahawk ;  or  a  Hindoo^  with  idols 
tff  tby  own  to  worships  and  not  imposed 
on  tne  by  other  nations,  although  they 
ifiSght  be  of  wood ;  or,  in  a  w^rd,  anybody 
}St^^  or  any  where  els^,  than  a  free  Republi- 
caii  "liitizen  of  this  vast  confederacy.  I  pro- 
pop^'  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  show, 
m  my  own  simple  history,  the  utter  absurd- 
ity (Jf  being  born  an  American;  that  in 
tbo  creation  of  an  American  Kature  intends 
it  hu^  Joke ;  or,  to  sum  up  all  in  brief, 
that  It  may  be  fairly  doubted,  if  not  entirely 
dfebtistrated,  whether,  properly  speaking, 
there  is  any  ftu6h  place  as  America.  I  am 
#iirih^  to  admit  that  the  title  "America" 
d6e8  appeafr  in  various  geographies,  ^azeU 
«<^ri 'and  other  publications  of  a  hke  kind; 
^Ho;  that  there  is  a  certain  considerable  su- 
^rfrcial  snac^  marked  off  in  many,  perhaps 
i^  iA\  of  tne  maps  or  atlases  in  common  uae, 
i^bkh  passes,  also,  under  that  desig^nation : 
btittifhr't^nr  thpr'f^  r^  ntiY  distinrt!vn  country, 
with  \\A  cjwn  [>ropcr  cusUjujt^,  liabiti  i^ud  aelf- 
ralyiiiij  u.^agcs,  answi^ritig  to  tlmt  ii;mi^  or 
sitiy  inch  charact^rktic  creature,  r^'prcsent- 
iti^  such  ciist^'iinsT  liablU  and  uaagc^,  dialled 
Airt©ric4in^  will  appear  or  iit/t^  wUcu  we  )iave 
odiranced  a  little  further  in  the  subjoct 
•  1  Was  first  led  to  autdrtain  doubts  in  this 


way.  It  was  the  custom  of  my  father-^ 
peace  to  his  memory ! — to  have  me  ace^m- 
pany  him  to  the  shop  of  the  barber,  trherd 
he  submitted  evety  other  day  to  hia  qoiir- 
terly  shaving.  In  these  visits,  it  happened^ 
not  rarely,  when  the  shop  was  well  attended 
with  customers,  that  I,  a  lad  perhaps  aotnci 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  was  prompted  ta 
mount  a  chair,  and  recite  or  iraproyiae  a 
brief  oration  on  some  current  subject  aa»f 
ing  at  the  moment ;  and  my  suoceas  wai^ 
often  so  considerable  that  I  received  an  hoib^ 
orary  gratuity  of  a  wxpenny  piece — which 
altogeUier  inspired  me  with  the  feehng  tbait 
native  talent  was  held  in  higjbk  esteem  amoQgp 
my  countrym^.  This  opinion  I  cherished 
and  held  fast  to  till  my  tenth  year,  when 
my  mind  was  disturbed  by  the  unuaual 
commotion  in  the  same  sIm^  at  the  ait-4 
nouncement  of  the  death  of  the  British  Vier. 
mier,  George  Canning,  and  the  appearaaoe^: 
shortly  thereafter,  in  an  honorary  ^t  fntsi^f 
of  a  colored  head  of  the  said  Canning,  ^ 
signed  to  the  most  conspicuous  position;  ca 
the  wall  This  shock  was  followed  up  with 
a  pair  of  boots,  purchased  for  my  jAvenilo 
wearing,  which  I  heard  named  Wellingtofs^' 
and  which,  vended  as  they  were  fireely  ixL 
my  native  dty  here  of  New-York,  I  learned 
were  so  named  in  honor  of  %  disttngnished 
general  who  had  spent  his  life  in  fighting. 
Uie  battles  of  the  English  Government.  > ' 
As  I  grew  in  years  evidences  KhickeneMi 
upon  mcL  To  ssqt  notlung  of  Liverpool  coal^ 
Kidderminster  <»met6,  and  such  indcior  ixm< 
portations^  I  found  the  same  shadow  cross*: 
ing  my  pa,th  in  the  public  sCr^ts^  laid  oiil 
by  the  same  native  corporation.  I  stvuckjOiit.' 
to  the  eaat,  and  found  nftyself  rambling  iii' 
Albion  Place;  I  wandered  to  the  ^f^  iffid 
landed  in  Abingdoa  Square;  I  pushed  ioi  • 
the  np):;th,  4Uid  came  square  ii{>qii^  the  .aii% 
of  London  Terrace.  I  used  to  rob  my  eyte 
and  woA^^v^i^^b^^'  t^^'^^i^^^r^^ 
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World  or  the  Old ;  and  was  afflicted  with 
the  uncomfortable  sensation  of  the  man  who 
went  to  sleep  in  the  mountains,  and  waking 
up  after  a  twenty  years'  nap,  opened  his 
eyes  under  a  Republican  ffovemment,  al- 
though his  slumbers  had  begun  under  a 
royal  rule.  Mine  was  merely  reversed :  I 
&ncied  I  had  slept  backward  to  the  good' 
old  times  of  (Jeorge  the  Third,  and  was  sur- 
prised, to  miss  the  statue  of  that  exceUent 
m^from  its  old  post  of  authority  in 'the 
centre  of  the  Bowling  Green  next  to  the 
Battel^. 

i  When  I  had  grown  up  to  be  otd  enotrgh 
to  lake  an  interest  in  books,  I  fCAind  the 
fonae  happy  delusion  still  maintained.  I 
pat  out  my  hand,  as  I  Appose  boys  do 
fli  other  countries,  to  seize  upon  some  bal- 
lad, histoiy  or  legend  connected  with  the 
fertunet  of  my  own  people;  and  I  found 
twenty  busy  gentlemen  zealously  filling  it 
wilii  Eaglish  publications.  *  Whatev'er  my 
hamor  might  be,  to  laugh  or  weep,  for  a 
glimpee  of  high  life  or  low,  for  verse  or 
proae,  there  was  always  one  of  these  indus- 
tnoos  genttemen  at  my  side,  urging  on  my 
attention  a  booik  by  some  writer  a  great 
way  (Mf  which  had  no  more  to  do  with  my 
own  proper  feelings  <fr  the  senthtients  of  my 
domilry  than  if  ther  had  been  Persian  or 
Paitagoniaii--<Hily  they  were  in  the  Eng- 
Kah  language,  aiw^  English.  I  said  to 
o^ysel^  as  I  began  to  consider  these  matteis, 
FU  take  to  tlie  newspapers ;  surely  these,  as 
bebnging  to  the  country,  published  in  the 
oMntry,  and  hymen  like  myself,  must  make 
m^  ample  amends  for  being  practised  upon 
in  the  bound  books :  I  wiU  read  the  news- 
pafera.  Never  was  boy,  tfurstbg  after 
patriotic  reading,  more  completely  duped. 
One  after  the  other,  here  were  police  reports, 
irtih  slang  phrases  that  ceHafinly  never  ori- 
^Oiated  in  any  of  the  oourts  or  prisons  of 
the  New  World;  elaborale  aocomrts  of  pri«e 
flj^ts  and  oricket  matches^  and  what  not  of 
that  sort;  and  withal,  such  an  outpouring 
of  amnU^beer  scandal  and  'little  ua»ty  vrttr- 
peialioii  of  my  decent  fellow^ttizens,  that 
tht  shadow  M  upon  !my  spirit  again,  and 
Lwaaincfe^Uhan^ver  dear  upon  the  point, 
that:who0f«r  had  liie  namihg  of  thi»  <{uarter 
d  the  gMe  in  tike  ma^  and  gazetteers  had 
cteiirfy  oommitted  an'^^regkiias'mistaker  in 
cri^6aa  it  AwamcMi  be  shotiki  have  named 

ii  LhUB  BfftaiD4  .;:  :     i 
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I  saw  that  the  people  about  me  were  given 
to  laughter,  and,  in  a  way  of  their  own,  had 
something  of  a  relish  for  merriment     I 
have  it  at  last,  I  said  to  myself :  they  let 
th^se  hoary:  dog?  of  Epglidin^en  name  their 
streets  and  edit  their  newspapers ;  but  when 
they  come  to  any  thing  elegant,  sportive  and 
cheerful,  they  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.    V\\  go  to  the  Museum  and  see  what 
the  Amerjoans,'  my  feUow-conotrytt^,-  njk 
about  there.      Will  you   believe  it? — as 
I  live,  the  first  object  I  encoi^itered  in  ^he 
hril  was  the  cast-off  state-coach  of  hex  M^i^- 
jesty  Qneen  Victoria,  bo  blocking  up  ih.e 
way  that  I  made  to  attempt  to  advani^ 
ferther ;  but,  turning  on  my  heel,  I  dct^ 
mined  to  indemntfv  inyself  at  one  of  tl\o 
theatres.    I  strtick  for  the  nearest,  and|  iaa 
if  in  conspiracy  with  the  state-coach,  t^p 
first  notes'  I  caught  from  the  orchestra  wej;^ 
"God  save  the  Queen,**  played  with  grcf^ 
energy  by  the  musicians,  ana  vigorously  anp 
plauded  by  a  porUon  of  the  audience^  ^ 
tried  another  house  immediately,  whei;^,! 
was  entertained  during  my  short  stay  by  bm 
old  gentleman  in  a  wig,  (unlike  any  other 
old  gentleman  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  Ufcy 
who  wa^'  denouncing  some  body  or  otliy, 
not  then  visible,  as  fmvn'Dg  conducted  hixnsqjf 
in  a  manner  ahogfether  unworthy  an  **  kon^ 
son  of  Britain!*    There  was /till  anoQi§y 
left  to  me — a  popular  resort-l^whcre  flafj^- 
ittg  bills,  staring  me  in  the  face  evejey  tii»^  J 
passed,  had  promij^ed  atiuidapt  */  novj^ltjf 
suited  to  the  times.**    I  have  you  at  last,ny8t 
thought;  you, cannot  escape  me  now^^thi^ 
is  the  theatre  for  my  money.  ,  "^hat  yffif^ 
my  astoniihmetitj'pn  eut^rip^^d  poBae^ 
ing  myself  of  one  of  the  pmaH  bills  of  t^ 
evening,  to  discover  that  they  had  tak^n  oj9§ 
of  those  new  'bboks  I  ha^  come,  away  fifQf^ 
home  t6  avoid,  and  made  ^  play  of  it;: 
it  was  rejOly  too  much  partridge  by^a  lo^A 
shot.    Tliero  was  not  a  moutmal  ofc  ft/^ 
air,  it  would  seem,  to  be  had  for  lovo  <tf 
money :  iJic  moment  I  oponcd  my  moiy^t]^ 
wherever  it  tijight  be,  at  homo  or  ^br^ai^f 
for  health  or  pleasure,  these  btisy  dietariaf)^ 
wtere  ready  tefth  their  everlastuig  jpartri^^j^ 
to  gorge  me  to  the  throat.        '       .    ,      , ;.  ^ 
Where  was  the  use  of  repining  t    Titii^ 
hejtb  all  Wounds  of  il|e  yoath;fuT  ^rit ,  % 
grew  to  man*s  ^late.  ,Kow  (said  I,  ^^u^ 
ling  to  toyselt  at  the  thought)  1  wiU  se| 
this  matter  riglit    These  mefi  fOieao^.w^  * 
they  woodd  give  just  what  you  desire,  bi 
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poor  fellows,  they  haven't  it  to  give.  That 
(I  continued  to  myself)  is  easily  settled :  TU 
write  a  play  and  present  it  to  them  :  I  will 
take  an  American  subject,  (allowing,  for  the 
nonce,  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  America ;) 
I  will  represent  a  man  of  character,  a  hero, 
a  patriot  I  will  place  him  in  circumstances 
deeply  interesting  to  the  country,  and  to 
which  the  republican  feeling  of  the  country 
shall  respond  with  a  cheer.  No  sooner 
thought  than  done.  The  play  was  written : 
an  American  histoncal  pky.  With  some 
little  art  a  hearing  was  procured  from  one 
of  these  ^  gentlemen — a  stage-manager,  as 
they  call  him.  I  stuffed  him,  that  all  the* 
pipes  and  organs  of  his  system  might  be  in 
time,  with  a  good  dinner ;  which  he  did  not 
disdain,  although  I  may  mention  that  the 
greens  were  raised  in  Westchester,  and  the 
ducks  shot  on  the  Sound.  I  announced  the 
^iUe  and  subject,  and  proceeded  to  read : 
during  this  business  he  seemed  to  be  great- 
ly moved.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  MS.  I 
found  my  manager  in  a  much  less  comfort- 
able humor  than  at  the  table.  In  a  word, 
with  ill-concealed  disdain,  he  pronounced 
the  play  a  failure,  and  wondered  that  any 
body  would  spend  his  time  on  subjects  so 
unworthy  the  English  Drama,  as  little  pro- 
vincial squabbles  like  those  of  American 
History.  He  was  right :  Amoricaa  History 
is  not  a  suitable  subject  for  the  Enghsh 
Drama.  With  doubts  still  thickening  in 
yay  mind  whether  this  was  America,  I  paid 
^e  reckoning,  thrust  my  pli^  in  my  pocket, 
fltad  hurried  home,  anxious  to  consult  some 
•athentic  chromcle  to  make  sure  whether 
there  had  been  such  an  event  as  the  Revolu- 
tioifarj  War,  Such  an  event  was  certainly 
.4hiere  act  down,  at  eonsiderable  lengthi  and 
one  George  Washington  was  mentioned  as 
having  taken  jiart  in  it  The^  printed  book 
X  read,  from  was  called  the  History  of  the 
tjnited  St^ies;  but  from  all  I  could  s«e, 
hear,  and  l«ara,  daily,  about  bm^  ib»  United 
States  so  referred  to  was  deetdedly  noai-ex- 
^  btent,  at  least  so  (^  as  I  had  yet  pushed  my 
researches.. 

Y  .  But  I  <^  Bot,  «yeii  now,  idtogothier.  de- 
tain I  sakft  again,  Perhaps  I  am  limiting 
l^vtdf  to  too  htiiiiblet  a  iimge  of  dbservation ; 
w^,jBhoiid4,i,confine  myself,  to  the  city  of 
New- York,  Empire  City.thoHgti  it  Am,  and 
isapital  of  this  gr^at  Western  Continent!    I 


will  change  the  scene ;  I  will  go  a  journey ; 
I  will  strike  for  Bunker  Hill :  if  I  find  that, 
all  is  8af<).  Boston  is  not  at  the  end  of  the 
earth,  nor  is  one  a  lifetime  in  getting  there. 
I  found  Bunker  Hill :  I  could  not  easily 
miss  it,  for  there  was  a  great  pile  of  stones, 
a  couple  of  hundred  feet  high,  which  a  blind 
man  could  not  have  missed  if  he  had  been 
travelling  that  way.  Yon  are  mistaken, 
young  man,  (I  again  addressed  myself,  as  I 
contemplated  the  granite  pyramid:)  there 
has  been  a  Revolutionary  War :  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  fought  it,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle,  great  waste  of  blood,  treasure,  and 
coimsel  of  wise  men,  they*  severed  thera-* 
selves  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  they 
were  free !  The  little  grievances  which  have 
iAed  you,  such  as  names  of  streets,  play- 
houses, and  such  trifles,  are  scarcely  worthy 
of  consideration :  politically  you  are  free. 
Yon  have  your  own  political  institutions, 
with  which  no  stranger  can  intermeddle : 
what  more  could  you  ask  ? 

I  was  hugging  myself  in  this  comfortable 
conviction,  pacing  proudly  in  the  shadow  of 
Faneuil  Hall,  that  venerable  cradle  of  our 
boasted  Independence,  when  a  boy  placed 
in  my  hand  an  "extra"  sheet,  from  which 
I  learned  that  a  steamer  had  just  arrived 
frx>m  England,  and  had  that  moment  land- 
ed on  the  very  wharf  of  Boston  where  the 
tea  was  dutiped,  an  emissary,  apparently 
authorized  by  the  Mother  Countiy,  for  he 
was  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
who  had  come  to  resume  in  due  form  the 
old  political  authority  of  the  Mother  Country, 
and  to  direct  us  ex  tathedrd  in  tlie  regula- 
tion of  those  very  political  ooncems^  of  which 
we  &ncied  we  had  acquired  the  exclusite 
control  by  fighting  through  that  old  Revo- 
lutionary War.  You  see,  my  dear  Mr.  Editot, 
it  was  all  a  mistake  :  the  whole  diing  is  k 
cunningly  devised  fable ;  there  was  no  such 
contest  as  the  Revolutionary  War;  there 
was  no  such  man  as  George  Washington, 
(ficetiously  represented  as  the  fkther  of  his 
country;)  and  there  is  no  such  country  tts 
America.  The  sooner  we  reconcile  our^hies 
to  the  fkcits  the  more  comfottable  we  shill 
ftll  be.  Christopher  Colmnbm,  in  the  prefer 
of  ProvMence,  was  a  grand  "mistsike ;  at  leiiit 
^di  is  tJiQ  settled  and  uhsh^fifble  opiiifiob 
of  jcftvt  obedient  wrvaut,    , 

BEiiJBftOp'i^tdir .  Bit  o  w*k; 
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Blakb  fouDd  the  Mississippi  conspirators 
firm  in  their  bad  purpose,  and  willing  to 
second  him;  but  those  of  the  adjoining 
States  were  terror-stricken  and  demurred, 
80  that  he  was  forced  to  confine  his  opera- 
tions to  the  former. 

Every  prepa|^pn  was  made,  and  the  whole 
afikir  actualljuHducted  to  within  eight  days 
of  the  propcSn  crisis,  when  an  exposure 
took  place.  A  lady  residing  in  Livingston 
county,  who  had  been  induced  to  watch  her 
«laves  very  closely,  from  a  singular  altera- 
tion in  their  demeanor,  overheard  a  conver- 
sation between  two  of  them  on  the  night  of 
the  26th  June,  which  filled  her  with  terror 
and  apprehension.  She  unmediately  in- 
formed her  son,  and  one  of  the  parties,  a 
girl,  was  summoned  into  the  house,  in- 
formed of  what  had  been  already  heard, 
^d  finally  induced  to  confess. 

The  information  was  laid  before  the 
**  Committee  of  Safety"  of  the  county,  early 
the  next  morning,  and  they  proceeded  to  iur 
.vestigate  the  sul^t  in  the  most  active  man- 
ner. The  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  was 
traced  back  to  four  slaves,  who  were  the 
dngleadera  amoi^  the  negroes,  two  of  them 
preachers;  and  their  guilt  being  fully  estab- 
lished, they  were  hung. 

Up  to  this  momedt  no  agency  of  a  white 
man  had  been  discovered ;  but  on  the  next 
day  further  information  was  furnished  the 
^mmittee,  and  then  through  this  second 
channel  they  at  last  reached  the  fountain- 
bead  of  the  mt^hiet 

.  Our  sp^,  prevents  us  from  describing 
t|he  scenes  jthat  followed,  but  we  will  glance 
it  the;  Dj-opi^ngs  in  J^ivi^t<^n,,  , 

With  evier^  certainty  of  ti^e  cpjffect  and 
^rcibl^  administration  ,  of,  the  ktw„  there 
jrotild  l^ajre  Ij^een,  now  nq  l^me  for  its  forn¥il 

"ay^,;  bijub  ^l^^pwing,,^,  t^e  qt^zpn^  did 
I  tjiJ^  f^U)M  33  it,w<?|T9  upon  3  volcapo 

ay. to  €;xpIo4e,  that  t^.law  ^^ ^^^\y 
'/im{^^^}»Jf^^^  Preiffl/ie^.and  thM  Jjo.p^n 
could  be  depend^,,  jijppi)  S^^r^Jiiflp^  wbp 
w^)^^^t^d  |^m4i^|^  them  in  crushing 
tlie  conspiracy  in  its  oud,  but  one  coursef 
was  open.    The  Committee  did  all  that 


could  have  been  expected  from  them.  J^ 
fair  a  trial  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  give, 
was  allowed  the  accused.  The  Governor  of 
the  State  was  consulted,  and  issued  a  procla- 
mation approving  of  their  proceedings. 

The  most  important  conspirators  tl^at 
were  hving  in  Livingston  were  Huel  Blake, 
Cotton,  Saunders,  Donovi^n,  and  Dean.  A 
man  named  Lee  Smith  was  found  guilty  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  plot,  but  allowed  to 
depart  upon  Qm  condition  that  he  woukl 
leave  the  State.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  infuriated  citizens  of  Hinds  covinty,  and 
was  slain.  Two  Earls  were  also  arrested 
and  made  confessions.  One  huij^  >himse}f 
in  his  cell,  and  the  other  was  sent  to  Vicks- 
buTg,  and  we  believe  escaped. 

"nie  guilt  of  these  men  was>  proved  by  tha 
most  ckar  and  indubitable  evidence;  by 
their  confessions  upon  the, ,  gallows,  and  by 
their  implicating  one  another. 

We  give  b3ow  the  confession  of  Jf(f. 
Cotton;^ — 

lit  1  ^M  ond  <»r  ifte 
and  Rofetl  Bluko,  in  get- 
I  am  ,4  nwmber  of  the 
clan,  B^d  belong  to  tw hat  we  call  t^ip 
Grand  Council.  I  havecounselletl  with  tliem  dn 
an  isiftnd  Iti  the  Mini^idsippi,  add  o6<ie  nem^Obluhi- 
bue»  thisspringi'  Otif'^joetin  ubdestekkig  ikb 
ckn  wsA  iK>t  to  Ifborate  the  ni^gn^  biut  to^t 
plunder.  It  has  b^enm  contempUtton  several 
years,  but  fell  througjV  on  MurieHa  convicfion 
and  imprf^^onnient  We  iotjglit  id  revive  W  on 
tiM  pka  laid  down  hi  ^Stewaart'*  MmpMM.  FV^ 
th^  «gcpoaufe  of  #ur'  plans  in  \hat<  pubiJcalwo. 
we  feared,  the  citizens  would  be, on  tb«ir  guard 
on  the  night  I  of  th^  25 ih  Becembpr,  so,  we 
thought'  we  would  take  by  surprise  on  mc  rlignt 
of  the  4(h  'July,  *And  it  Would  have  Wh'  tb- 
night  (and  HMf  be  y«t)  iMiU  {orAi  dislfcdaoibf 
ourplan^  Th^e^ar^abonl  ob«,kw^^^  aiHJIififfy 
of  our  pto  in  tJifs  S«ta(te.  3oyd  i^  t^htj  leader,  a«i 
ihe' Earls  ^ho-  swore  for  us  on  ilie  Isl,  were  hi* 
main  fnen.  Saunders  was  in  the  ntot  BljiKe*» 
hbyi  Pyt*.^i8  ?tt«lly  |Mtt<sJI**  W  hi  f^ttsHrery 
active  iki«a7ut>ti^lriai^v.w^lpaM.  lTl\ora«w 
{U^  ai^^m^aai(^i4ep9»tf9^  ^  ^in^«WHr» 


The  gang  of  villains  who^  projects 
thus  frustrate^g,f|p,y^;gg^%^ffeni  ^ 


"  I  flck«owl( 

prmcipal  one.^,  wi 
ting  up  this  4^9piiracY 
Murrell  clan,  ana  belong 
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jthnlbilate<3.  They  bad  learned  too  well  the 
Benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  mutual  sys- 
tem of  assistance  and  co-operation  by  a  com- 
bteation  of  persons  in  the  different  walks  of 
life, — from  a  proper  apportionment  of  labor, 
in  the  true  sjMrit  of  Adam  Smith's  doctrine 
6f  economy, — to  again  recommence  the  career 
df  iniqutty,  unaided  and  unabetted. 

■  They  bad  learned  that  by  proper  manage- 
ibent,  by  the  application  of  brute  force,  of 
threats,  of  example  in  «omo  situations,  and 
rae  jiigglittg  of  courts,  witnesses,  and  juries 
'in  others,  that  any  confederate  was  com- 
paratively safe  from  every  danger  of  being 
dVertaken  by  tettibutive  Justice,  save  by  the 
dreaded  and  fktal  Lynch  Law. 

The  members  of  the  band  generally 
changed  their  posts ;  those  wbo  were  planters 
and  merchants^  finding  themselves  objects 
of  suspicion,  sold  out,  often  to  others  of  the 
clan,  whose  dharacters  were  as  yet  unknown 
lib?  their  new  neighbors,  and  moved  to  some 
adjoining  State. 

^  The  Grand  Council  was  probably  done 
jfiray  with,"  and  haWng  now  no  acknowl- 
edged loader,  they  divided  themselves  into 
ifamerons  small  parties,  each  with  their 
chosen  chief  and  manager,  and  unconnected 
with  the  others  in  any  momentous  project, 
but  stiH  known  to  each  other,  and  riimish- 
iiig  shelter  and  ^assistance  to  any  villain  or 
Yifiains  wbo  might  require  it 

'Mainyof  them  emigrated  to  Texas,  and 
it  is  of  this  sectioti  that  we  would  speak, 
Kdhg  intimately  acquainted  with  their  move- 
ni^ti  ttoin  personal  observation. 

OniB  of  the  first  who'  met  with  his  deserts 
^^  an  old  man  by  thci  pame  of  Yoknm, 
^6  had  oeeh'  the  terror  of  the  part  6f 
touiftiainia  whei-e  he  formerly  resided^  We  be- 
Bbv^  upon  Plaquemine  Bnile,  or  in  tha,t  yidn- 
iry.  It  has  often  been  told  us  bv  old  ^ettlena 
frcim  thai  portion  of  the  State,  that  not  one  of 
Yokum*8  family,  or  of  the  gatig  whom  he  "kept 
around  him,  had  met  with  a  natural  death. . 
*  "rtis  patH&rch  in  crime  selected  "Piiie 
Isl^d  Prairie,"  in  the  lower  part  of  Eastern 
T6tal'a  place  where  he  Would  bo  but  little 
troumed  \^'ith  inquisitive  neiAbors:  and^ 
where,  from  its  location  upon  tpe  Yoad  fead- 
«%  firom  ftelew's  Ferry  ^u^oh  fho  S^bltie 
Aroo^h  Liberty,,  and  crossing  the  '  Sa^. 
^?^^^to^t^l  Attascaseta/ord  (o.Bf^ustbn. 
N  Vr^'i^W  be  slire  to  fnferfdin,  that  is,^  keep"^ 
J^P^'^e^y^^ffteV^^^  ch6ke 
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Knowmg  the  advantages  of  a  good  char- 
acter at  home,  he  soon,  by  his  hberalityj 
apparent  good-humor,  "and  obliging  disposi- 
tion, succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  few  settlers  who  were,  with  backwoods 
courtesy,  called  neighbors, — any  one  within 
fifteen  miles  being  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  terra. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  general  sus- 
picion and  inquiry,  was  the  appearance  o^ 
his  stud.  Planters  and  stock-raisers  in  Texas 
keep  many  horses,  but  they  are  universally 
of  the  small  breed  of  Ix>uisiana  Creoia 
ponies,  or  those  of  the  SpM^  kind.  The 
larger  breed  of  horses  from^fe  Northern  or 
Western  States  are  designated  as  **  Ameri- 
can horses,"  and  arc  seldom  met  with,  unless 
perchance  a  physician,  law)^er,  or,  wealthy 
planter  may  keep  one  as  his  especial  saddle-f 
horse.  Travellere,  however,  almost  invaria- 
bly are  mounted  upon  them. 

No  Texan  can  conceal  his  stock  of  cattle 
or  his  stud,  afe  every  acre  <5f  prairie  and 
timber  is  thoroughly  hunted  over  once  and 
often  twice  a  year,  by  large  parties  of 
stock-raisers,  who  join  together  and  ridfj 
over  the  whole  country  within  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  of  their  residences,  and  very 
frequently  much  ferther,  gathering  every 
four-footed  beast  into  the  nearest  pen,  aiid 
selecting  out  their  own  for  the  purpose  o^ 
branding  them.  Ignorant  except  of  theiit 
own  peculiar  business,  their  knowledge  6^ 
everything  peftaining  to  cattle,  their  recol- 
lection of,  and  skill  in  managing  them,  ift 
wonderful.  It  "is  not  surprising,  then,  thai 
the  large  and  increasing  stock  of  fine  Ameri- 
can horsed,  which  were  found  grazing  in  th^ 
prairi^e  near  Yokum's,  excited  their  susplci6i?. 
Inquiries  fbr  missing  travellers,  and  the  nph- 
aj)pcarance  of  some  who  were  known  to- 
have  stop|)ed  upon  the  road  at  houses  east 
df  Yikum's,  but  who  t^d  hot  make  theft* 
aj)peatance  again,  funiisHed  additional  caud^^ 
At  length,  h^  aVety  singular  train  of  eventi£ 
things  came  to  a  crisis.  '  , 

A  min  named  Carey,  an  industnoife,  h^td- 
working  persdn,  settled  upon  a  prh1ri6  lipalj 
Cedar  Bayou,  in  company  wfth  a  MrVl^^K 
They  owned  a  small  tra^t,  and  "cultlvit^if » 
small'fkrm  jointly.     '   '  '        '''  '] 

Near  th^— fri  fe^  fce  'fl^nc^ 'iiP'AeW 
plftntatfons  jplnea-^HVed  a  W.  ,Bpttl8it  a 
blu^terifiir,  quirrelsot^ie  ^Dbi^^teter,  tinW 
iii"cotisiderktJiii  -of  his  G'^h^ftke^  ^^-'^ 
tions,  determined  upon  ruling  idl^  \ 
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IttoQy  Page,  and  Carey  oocupied  the 
"league^  of  land,  and  ere  long  the 


BrittoQ, 
sanae 

former  was  embroiled  with  the  two  latter  in 
a  violent  dispute,  commendng  with  a  diffi- 
<;ulty  in  Qiq  division  of  the  property,  and 
aggravated  by  that  fruitful  subject,  a  quarrel 
about  their  dogs. 

Page  kept  aheep,  but  no  dogs ;  and  Brit- 
ton  dogs,  but  no  sheep.  Britton'a  favor- 
He  dog  killed  Page's  sheep,  and  Page  or 
Carey  killed  Britton's  dog.  Here,  now, 
was  a  germ  for  a  serious  diflBculty,  and  in 
itself  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stood. 
Soon  after,  Britton  met  Carey  upon  the  prai- 
rie, and  horse-whipped  him.  Threats  and 
recriminations  followed,  but  nothing  serious 
resulted  from  them  for  nearly  a  year. 

At  last,  something  agBxn  excited  Britton's 
ire,  and  he  sent  word  to  Carey  that  he  was 
braiding  a  lash  for  his  e8pe<aal  benefit — a 
lash  that  would  cut  him  to  the  bone. 

Carey's  business  that  afternoon  caused 
him  to  visit  a  neighbor,  a  new  settler,  who 
was  living,  pro  tem^  in  a  small  log  pen,  or 
&ouise.  Here  he  found  bis  antagonist,  sitting 
in  the  door,  and  leaning  his  head  back  against 
the  door-post;  and  abo  two  or  three  other 
persons,  who  had  called  upon  the  new  comer. 

Carey  entered,  placed  a  rifle  which  he 
was  carrying  upon  the  had,  and,  aft^  re- 
maining some  half  an  hour,  during  which 
&ne  nothing  had  passed  between  him  and 
his  enemy,  rose  U>  retire.  His  gun  lay 
with  jts  muzzle  toward  the  door,  and  Carey 
stepped  round  the  bed,  as  if  tp  raise  the 
fl^n  by  the  breech.  As  soon  as  he  put  his 
E^nds.upon  the  piece,  it  was  discharged,  and 
a  ball  passed  through  Brjtton's  brain.  He 
lyi  dead  instantly,  without  grqah  or  word. 
V^^e  are  in  error,  however,  in  staUuff  tl^at  he 
/etl  dead ;  for  so  quickly  did  death  super- 
vene the  rifle^s  report,  that  he  remained  sitting 
tolfc  upright,'  and  the  spectators  did  /not 
knpw  ^ntil  Carey  bad  left  the  room,  that 
anything  naore  .serious  than  an  accidental 
tfificharge  of  the  rifle"  had  taken  pliwie. 
:  TJjejpeFpetrator  pf  this  hopicide  (whether 
^ccideh^I  or  intentional  none  but  bis  Maker 
aiid  ^iin^lf  <?an,;tejl)  immedmtely  fled  fwrn 
Ui^  c6unt^,and'too|k  r^u^e  with  ol4  Yokurp| 
probably  judging  that  his  late  deed  would 
]fQ  a^ flirting  lettef,^  introd^uctioi. . 

,  Totw^  '!^^?^.  ^p  '^^^  ^ip?^  ,*^» 

pro^ise^^to  prpi^t  ^nil  defi^ndhim,  and,  if 
L'^y^ '  jp '  g^mi^Q  j^ia  .H^re^t/  fi-on?  the 

frill,'!    1  Nli;  t»-.  :i  .'-.  '     b    '  '    ^- 


This,  however,  was  very  &r  from  hss  rei^, 
design,  and  he  kept  Carey  housed  for  a  lon^ 
time,  a  prey  to  agonizing  fears,  which  wer^ 
not  allayed  by  the  tales  he  was  told  of  thei 
threats  which  the  county  had  made  of  takrt 
ing  him  by  foroe,  and  lynching  him. 

Thus  working  upon  his  fears,  Yokum^ 
prevented  his  prisoner  (for  such  he  really 
was^  from  carrying  out  the  intention  which 
he  had  expressed  soon  after  his  arrival,  f4i 
delivering  himself  up  for  trial,  as  soon,  ai^ 
the  momentary  excitement  of  the  people  ha^ 
died  away ;  and  ultimately  persuaded  Wm, 
of  the  absolute  necessity  that  existed  for  him 
to  dispose  of  his  property  in  Tex/as  as  be|t! 
he  might,  and  then  to  fly  from  the  oountryy 
Ydcum  oflered  to  purchase  the  "  improjve- 
ments,*'  which  were  valuable,  and  to  fapU- 
tate  his  exodus  and  that  of  Page's  family,;, 
and  placmg  ftill  faith  in  his  honesty  of  put-, 
pose,  Carey  gave  him  a  letter  to  ms  friew4t) 
directing  him  to  make  a  deed  pf  sale  of  th^ 
plantation,  <i^c.,  to  Yokum. 

Yokum  immediately  rode  over  to  the 
scene  of  the  late  disturbanee,  and  finding. 
Page  ready  to  comply  with  his  partneft 
wishes,  left  with  him  several  of  nia  ,fine^ 
American  horses,  with  which  the  family  were, 
to  escape,  and  which  was  to  be  the  firs;^ 
payment,  with  a  sum  of  money  which  hi 
promised  them  toward  the  purcnase  of  the 
estate.  ., ;  ^ 

During  Carey's  residence  in  this  back- 
woods Alsatia^  he  had  formed  an  acquainUiujef  j 
with  one  of  the  clan,  who  seemed  to  i^s^^ 
taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  pvol^! 
ably  was  in<iebted  for  his  life.  While,  i^o- 
kum  was  absent,  this  person  opened  Garej.'^ 
eyes  as,  to  the  whole  plot,  which  wa^  ixw, 
drawing  to  its  close.  The  wWl?  ,P^^P9*'0| 
wf»  tp  be  transferred  to  Yokum  )by  Carey  ^^ 
agent,  Page,  for  a  i^ominal  consideration,  an<l 
Yokqm  prpipted  to  hold  it  uu.til  he  coulil^ 
sell  it  to  advantage,  and  then  to'  send  tli^ 
money  to  Carey,  or  to  p^y  it  over  to  his  flgepfj. 
^Intjie  meauwuile,  the  horees  were  givcB^  or' 
lent,  ai]4^  a  small  sum  of  money.      .  -     i  | 

This^  fioweyer,  was  all  pretense,  and  Yoj' 
kuro*s  tiiie  design  was  to  obtain  9,  legal  ,^tjfi| 
tp  tb6  pljpintaiion,  and  the^  to  dispose,  bJ, 
Carey Jn  e^clji,  a  manner  that  there  wpiiJiJ, 
h$)\jio  ganger  of  his  turning  up  ag^Svij^ 
Tjiere  Tras  an<^ther  necessity  for  this  coui^  j 
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Carey  Md  h^x^i  too  many  and  top  danoje;;-| 
ous  pecrbts  for  Yokiim  to  trust  hitii  ouX% 
his  sight     Carey  eicapedi  and.  fle4  Ui>  t^f^ 
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house  of  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
liberty  countj,  to  whom  he  confided  all  hb 
knowledge  of  Yokum  and  his  doings,  and 
also  stated  his  intention  of  delivering  him- 
self up  immediately  for  trial 

The  people  were  called  together,  and  de- 
termined to  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands, 
to  punish  the  guilty,  and  to  drive  the  entire 
clan  out  of  the  county. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Yokum's  house, 
they  found  that  he  had  escaped,  and  setting 
themselves  to  work  to  make  such  investiga- 
tion as  they  could,  they  soon  satisfied  them- 
selves of  has  undoubted  crime. 
.  A  negro  informed  them  where  the  bones 
of  a  traveller  coidd  be  found,  viz^  in  an  old 
"well;  and  those  of  another  were  said  to 
have  been  discovered  bleaching  upon  the 
prairie.  Yokum's  family  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  house,  the  furniture  was  removed, 
and  then  the  premises  were  set  on  fire.  The 
funiiy,  and  all  of  the  hangers^n,  had  a 
certain  number  of  days  allowed  them  to 
move  their  effects  and  leave  the  county, 
being  threatened  with  death  if  they  ever 
returned*  This  last  measure  was  one  of  ne- 
cessity, as  the  safety  of  all  those  concerned 
in  their  removal  depended  upon  it. 

A  party  meanwhile  set  forth  upon  Yo- 
kum's trail,  and  succeeded  in  finding  him 
Kt  a  house  near  Spring  Creek,  in  the  present 
county  of  Montgomery,  and  then  known  as 
Spring  Creek  county.  The  culprit  was  se- 
cured and  carried  some  milea  on  the  home- 
ward route,  when  his  captors  dismounted, 
informed  him  that  his  time  had  come,  and, 
giving  him  one  short  half-hour  to  repent 
the  villainies  of  a  long  Ufetime,  shot  him 
through  the  heart 

The  family  of  Yokum,  and  all  connected 
with  them,  left  the  county  and  emigrated 
further  west^  denouncing  the  Lynching  party 
( and  swearing  that  they  would  be  revenged 
upon  every  one  who  had  a  hand  m  the  affair. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  these 
threats  would  have  been  fulfilled,  had  not 
the  ciizens  of  Liberty  county  proved,  that 
they  were  terribly  in  earnest  io  their  deter- 
mination to  take  instant  and  fKtal  measures 
With  any  one  of  the  clan  who  should  dare 
^>  again  cross  the  county  line. 

The  least  objectionable  of  AlLof  Yokum^a 
Hibe,  his  son  Christopher. — ))6t4iaps  the  only 
oae  ^junstwhora  some  heinooscrihie  could 
hot  have  been  e^blished,— 7I134  mVn^d  but 
»«bort  timfi  Wore  t)io  general  brenki^g  up 


of  the  g^ng.  His  wife  refused  to  accompany 
or  to  follow  him,  but  promised  to  Uve  with 
him  if  he  would  return ;  and  after  waiting 
a  year  he  determined  to  do  so.  Whether 
this  was  a  mere  ruse  to  obtain  a  foothoU 
again,  and  to  provide  a  house  of  refuge  fcf 
others  to  carry  out  their  threatened  revenge, 
we  know  not,  but  it  proved  a  fatal  afiair  for 
him.  As  soon  as  the  sheriff  heard  of  his 
presence  he  immediately  put  him  in  the  jail 
at  Beaumont,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  and 
if  possible  assist  him  to  escape.  But  all 
precautions  were  useless.  The  people  rose 
immediately  upon  learning  of  Yokum's  ar- 
rival, and  taking  him  out  of  jail  hung  him 
upon  the  first  tree.  Thus  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  branch  of  the  Murrell  gang  in 
Liberty  county,  and  the  prompt  action  of 
determined  men  prevented  it  firom  becoming 
an  abiding-place  for  thieves  and  a  den  of 
murderers. 

Concerning  the  after  fate  of  Murrell,  and 
his  conquerer,  Stewart,  many  contradictory 
reports  are  in  circulation.  We  have  seen  a 
statement  that  the  former,  broken  down  in 
health  and  spirits  by  his  long  confinement, 
died  of  consumption  soon  after  his  release, 
and  that  the  latter  was  at  the  present  time 
a  wealthy  farmer  iu  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. With  regard  to  Stewart  we  kn^ip 
this  to  be  erroneous,  and  have  good  xeason 
to  beUeve  that  Murrell  did  not  die  from  the 
disease  or  in  the  manner  related. 

After  Murreirs  iipprisonment,  and  the 
eclaircissement  which  followed,  furnishing 
proof  indisputable  of  the  correctness  of 
Stewart's  statements,  his  enemies,  the  y|et 
undiscovered  members  of  the  clan,  in  a  • 
thousand  waya  sought  to  poison  the  pubjlic 
ear.  They  denounced  him  as  a  member  of 
the  clan,  induced  hy  hope  of  reward,  ,1^ 
cowardice,  or  a  spirit  of  revenge,  to  betray  the 
plot  When  it  man  has  hundreds  of  secret 
enemies  thriBting  their  steahhy  but  fiital 
daggers  into  his  character,  with  but  few 
friends  who  can  but  ward  off  the  more  open 
blows,  his  chance  for  obtaining  even-handed 
justice  from  any  commimity  is  small;  and  so 
it  proved  with  our  hero.  For  a  tiine  his 
popularity  was  creat,  and  the  l«gislat^re  hi 
Mississippi  voted  Jiim  ten  thousaiid  cUJf^ 
to  pay  his  expenses  ta  and  in  Europe^  nsdsr 
the  impression  thnl  hb  lif&  utras  in'Si^tt 
danger  in  any  part  of  this  6t^mtry.  .  oW^- 
Mt  decUne4  the  J^oney  apd  wfMsed.ipJi?^^ 
but  determining  to  t^t  his  po^ulonty  Md 
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the  strength  of  his  enemies,  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress and  was  defeated.  Justly  disgusted 
and  indignant  at  the  ingratitude  of  those 
for  whom  ho  had  sacrificed  so  much,  he  left 
the  State  and  country,  and  settled  upon 
Peach  creek,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Col- 
orado river,  in  Western  Texas. 

Even  here  he  deemed  his  life  in  constant 
danger,  and  £i*om  this  time  he  did  not  dare 
to  venture  out  from  his  cabin  after  dark,  to 
have  a  light  in  his  room,  or  to  sleep  in  the 
same  chamber  as  his  'wife.  His  hair  and 
beard  were  neglected,  and  he  sought  to  dis- 
guise his  appearance,  but  all  these  precautions 
would  have  been  of  but  little  avail  had  not 
a  secret  but  potent  fetter  been  applied  to  re- 
strain the  hands  of  his  revengeful  enemies. 
It  was  said,  and  openly,  by  those  of  whose 
knowledge  there  could  b«  but  little  doubt, 
^Bt  Murrell  had  commanded  his  friends  to  let 
Stewart  alone,  to  reserve  him  for  his  own 
vengeance.  Immediately  after  his  release 
lie  left  for  Texas,  but  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  frontier  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fe- 
ver which  speedily  terminated  his  inmmous 
career.  Stewart  survived  him  a  short  time, 
dying  a  natural  death. 

Murrell  was  no  common  man.  Possessed 
of  an  indomitable  enfergy,  great  quickness 
6f  perception,  an  unshaken  nerve,  a  power 
to  influence  and  control  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  it  is  probable  that  under 
different  ch^umstances,  and  unexposed  to 
those  temptations  which  early  led  bim 
astray,  he  might  have  been  an  honor  and  a 
blessing  to  his  country  in  the  council  or  in 
the  field. 

We  add  a  sketch  of  his  phrenological  de- 
velonments,  as  given  by  Professor  O.  S. 
Powler,  rn  the  State  Prison  at  Nashville, 
December,  1835: — 

**  John  A«  Monrcll  has  a  very  strong  ooDfttiiii- 
lioQ ;  iA  v^l  loriBttd,  tall,  active,  nusculari  v^ry 

^ood  of  metion,  and  works  and  moves  with  more 
ease  than  most  Qien., 

'  **  KU  phteniAvgioA  organijsatioQ  indicates  a 
BMTked  characlttr  HiA  hoad  i«  high  and  long,  and 
hi^  hcain  4»f  folUize;  v^tucb*  witha  predonioatioe  of 

,  fRenfal  and  motive  tempeciuneiitis  gives, <;learnc6B, 

.activUVf  and  ftrength  of  mind.  One  of  the  lead- 
fog  pfmiU  in  hie  diaracter  is  inergy^  arising  Trom 
Urge  OombatlveneM  «nd  De«tractiv«neM.      He 

^y  <mcgnifnenH  ftr<iUe  and  exeoi^e^  and  iB<  pre- 

;  sared  .1^  g^  through  thict^  and  ihui  to  aoeomplish 
^  pnrpoB^  JHle  nexec  stojje  at  trifle,  nod  hat 
any  iimuM  djf  courage  and  preepnce  of  itCmi  \n 

•'tinua  iJf-tianirer. '  He  Is  fbnd  of  eicitetnent,  and 

'tm  t^mtdljM^lod  by  ofypoaiiigti. 


'*His  Acquisitiveness  is  fbtly  derelop^,  giving 
rather  a  strong  desire  for  property ;  yet- it  Is  netiir 
nihng  passion.  Beoretivenesa  is  quite  large,  eor 
abling  nim  to  exercise  a  high  degree  of  tact  and 
management,  and  also  giving  bim  perfect  command 
over  his  countenance,  and  ability  to  conceal  \\% 
real  feelings,  and  act  in  disguue  if  neoes.«ary. 
Cautioa^ness  is  only  moderate ;  hence»  he  is  bcmt 
daring  and  hasty.  A  pprobativeness  only  avera^^ 
with  large  and  active  Self-esteem,  making  him 
manly,  dignified  and  authoritative,  and  more  than 
polite,  affiible  and  familiar.  He  is  disposed  and 
qualified  to  take  the  lead,  instinctively  commands 
respect,  and  easily  secures  and  iofiuonces  othei% 
ana,  at  the  some  time,  aists  regardless  of  their 
opioioDs.  He  is  prepared  to  take  any  amount 
of  responsibility  upon  himself  if  necessary,  tl^ 
cairy  oat  his  plans.  He  woidd  make  a  superior 
geaeral  in  time  of  actien. 

*^  His  Firmness  is  very  l^rge  and  active,  giving 
great  strength  of  wil^  determination,  and  persf^ 
veranca  This  is  another  most  distinctive  feature 
of  his  character,  and  to  it  he  is  indebted,  in  a  grea^ 
degree,  for  his-soot  ess  and  infiueaoe.  ^ 

**  His  sense  of  justice  is  not  so  small  naturally  as- 
might  be  supposed ;  yet  it  is  not  large.  If  he  baj^ 
been  educated  under  different  circumstances,  this 
faculty  might  have  been  as  active  and  influential 
as  in  the  majority  of  men.  His  Hope  is  quite^ 
prominent,  and,,  joined  WiA  CombatiTeneaB,  De- 
struetivenesSjSfl^esteem,  and  Firmness,  giyea  himi 
an  uncomnoon  decree  of  enterprise,  and  disposes 
him  to  large  plans  and  to  anticipate  great  results. 
He  Ims  fair  Marvellonsness,  rather  large  Veneni- 
tion,  and  ftill  Benevolence ;  hence,  under  religious 
iofiuences  he  would  b-*  capable  of  sustaining  i 
leligious  <^Mracter,  which  would,  comparative^ 
speaking,  do  credit  to  the  proiession* 

**  As  to  his  social  feelitigs,  Fome  of  them,  namely, 
Amattveness,  Philoprogenitivenes^  are  Well  devtel^ 
oped,  but  Adh<»ivenesa  is  not  large.  He  is  a 
friend  so  long  as  it  is  his  intereet,  but  no  kmg^. 
His  Concent  rat  ivencsa  is  large,  giving  him  great 

Siwer  of  application,  and  continuity  of  thought, 
e  has  considerable  ingenuity,  »:ope  of  mind,  and 
sense  of  the  witty,  and,  under  fiivomble  eircutt- 
stances,  would  show  them  io  duiracfcer  to  quitie 
an  extent 

"  Intellectually,  he  has  great  powers  of  obseryjft- 
tion.  He  is  forcible  and  clear  as  a  reasoner,  and 
quite  safe  in  planning ;  he  is  seldom  at  a  h>ss  fbr 
wajR  and  means  to  acoomplisb  ids' purposes.  His 
moHt  Buooessftil  manner  of  reasoning  is  by  analnggr 
and  comparison.  He  is  neat  and  sydtcmalic,  hfis 
a  good  mechanical  eye,  superior  practical  iudg- 
ment,  and  good  genenu  memory.  He  is  decidedly 
a  malter-of-fact  man,  and  uncommonly  ^uk:k  and 
accurate  in  his  judgment  of  the  cbaraoter  aiid 
motives  of  others,  ,       , 

•*  His  Language,  Individunli^,  Eventuality,  anjd 
Comparison,  enaUe  him  to  entertain  company 
agreeably,  relate  niany  anecdotes,  and  show  off  to 
tb6  besi'aavabtagew 

•*  Hia  notQri<>us  rasTmliigr  does  not  depend  so  it^^ 
Upon  a  bad  phrepoWical  organisation  as  up^a 
the  wrong  difection  of  bis  mind  when  young,  as 
history  Witt  pttibahly  show.    He  has  nattimVabn- 


tiA 


{7m  an4  Abtksei  ^  Lynch  law. 


Hbi^ 


for  a  ftuperior  tcbelar,  fidentific  nmn,  a  la^er,  or 
«  Btatesmak" 


The  application  of  Lyoch  Law  in  large 
•cities,  in  densely  populated  counties,  or  in 
any  place  where  law  and  order  rale,  is  to  be 
deprecated  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes. 
Where  such  rude  justice  is  not  only  ex- 
cusable, but  peremptorily  necessary,  it  yields, 
^ter  a  short  space,  to  the  more  slowly-mov- 
ing and  deliberate  decision  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  when  peace  and  order  have  been 
«no6  £ftirly  established,  to  permit  of  their 
overturn  for  &  moment  is  to  estabhsh  a 
precedent  for  riot  and  murder — to  open  the 
4oor  for  anarchy  and  incalculable  mischief^ 

The  hanging  of  the  gamUers  at  Vicks- 
burg,  an  affair  which  made  quite  as  much 
noise  in  the  world  as  the  burning  at  the 
stake  of  so  many  noartyrs  would  have  done, 
ia  by  no  means  a  case  in  point,  and  has 
been  very  ut^ustly,  although  almost  univer- 
•allv,  censured. 

It  occurred  during  the  Murrell  excite- 
ment, when  it  was  known  that  the  gamblers 
as  a  body  belonged  to,  or  were  cognizant 
of,  the  conspiracy.  At  ihk  time  every  boat 
that  plied  upon  the  Western  rivers  was  in- 
fested by  gamblers,  every  village  and  town 
i»verrun  with  them.  Reckless  men,  without 
hope  or  fear,  they  herded  together,  setUng 
all  law  both  divine  and  human  at  defiance, 
and  shielding  their  companions  from  the  con- 
sequ€(nc€s  ol  any  acttJioweyer  heinous.  Their 
m\y  argument  was  the  bowie-knife,  their 
only  rejoinder  the  pistol- bullet 

The  movement  affeAmt  them  wi^  not  con- 
fined to  Vioksburgj  but  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, they  were  driven  from  all  the  minor 
cities  cf  the  Southwest  At  this  tune  the 
peeple  became  afwaro  of  the  imminent  (gan- 
ger which  they  incurred,  and  the  gamblers, 
m  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  adage,  .*'  Qmm 
fiem,v^U  perdere^^  ifec.,  cpnducted  them- 
^eHves  with  increa^  a«da(ity<  They  mus- 
tered ^n  such  force  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  as 
Ip  set  at  naught  aU  mnnicipal  authorities 
andl  regulations.  A  hotel. which  they  fre- 
4|lM!tited  w^s  uqlioen$e<i  ,^4  U^o  keeper, 
pr^ippted  bjr  his  custo^sers,  refused  to  pay 
fine  or  tax ;  and  when  an  atteinpt  was  m4»de 
tftj^o^te^some  <>f  th^  mpre  forcible  ^?gu- 
i»eiU»T-Ae  stocks  and.  ,stopes-r-of  the  hwA 
ihe,<aQcera  were  vo^t  wijth  )cla^  doois^  and 
the  app^^rap^  d  a  very  ^ugly  a^aoiiin^  cif 
fire-ann»  At  (W  wi^doNTO,  '  ."  .  r    fL* 


The  crisis  was  at  last  attamed,  and  the 
citieens,  assembling  in  numbers,  dedaredt 
that  they  would  rid  their  city  of  the  scumb 
which  had  infested  it^  at  any  cost  Arnoung 
themselves,  they  proceeded  to  invest  the 
enemy's  head-quarters,  which  they  found 
prepared  to  sustain  a  siege, — the  doors  bar- 
ricaded, and  the  windows  fiUed  with  desper 
radoes,  rifles  in  hand,  who  dared  them  to 
advance,  and  swore  with  horrid  oaths,  that 
the  first  man  or  men  who  should  attempt 
to  force  the  door,  or  even  approach,  should 
be  perforated  with  bulletin. 

We  have  now  to  record  an  act  of  cool  and« 
determined,  almost  unexampled,  bravery 
upon  the  part  of  Edward  Dargin,  at  thia 
moment  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Seeing  that  his  party  hesitated,  he  sei^ 
an  axe  and  deliberately  advanced  to  the 
door.  The  gamblers  covered  him  with  theif 
rifles,  but  entirely  disregarding  the  dang^^ 
he  ordered  the  citizens  to  advance,  fire  the 
house,  and  massacre  every  man  within  it,  if 
the  besieged  dared  to  fire  upon  him. 

The  cool  bravery  of  the  man  cowed  the 
ruffians,  and  Dargin  dashed  in  the  door 
with  his  axe,  apparently  regardless  of  the< 
muzzles  of  eleven  rifles  directed  against  hinL. 
The  gamblers  submitted  and  left  Montgo^. 
mery,  where,  had  it  not  been  for  this  act  of^ 
heroism,  a  more  bloody  tragedy  than  that 
of  Vioskburg  would  hav^  been  enacted. 

In  Tuscaloosa  the  gamblers  were  drivei^ 
out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  to  speal^ 
more  correctly,  at  the  niuzzle  of  the  rifle. 
The  other  towns  imitated  the  example^ 
especially  those  upon  the  Mississippi  and- 
Red  River.  For  a  time  the  chevaliers 
(TinduatrU  scarcely  dared  to  show  them-v- 
selves  upon  the  boats,  and  when  they  did^ 
were  forced  to  conduct  thenaselves  lyith 
great  circumspection,  fpr  upon  the  (east 
djsturbfmce  the  boat  was  roufided  to  at  the, 
i^ext  wood-yard,  ofid  the  culprit  discbarge^i: 
In  any  aggravated  case  some  of  the  unin7^ 
habited  islands  of  the  Mi^'us^ippi  were  coIqt, 
nized  by  a  set  of  ipodern  I^binson  Gru^(^es» 
whose  chance  of  eso^  was  ;:ather  ,«lij»ui . .  i ,. . 

At  Vicksbnrg.  pnd  JyfaUjhez,  Iheyrli^, 
reigned  supreme^  They  obtained  oomp^e^^ 
a,nd  u|idispute4  po^ession  of  a  certain  porjipni 
cff.  tlic.i4tter  jili«De,.kn6.wP  m  Na^heziundj^iyA 
t^e-IIilL  TliJB  yapjo^inecessity  i)ie.iJ^n4ing„ 
and  ^bere  all  the  wai^ousesibr  oottqn  ^MP^ul. 
hks^  raerchandise-weire  k>ciitedf  ^urropp4iNl] 
bjf  4W3i|^g,.drinki^,  an^  gvnl?ling  .Ij/ouseii^^ 


Ito«^ 


(TiM  itnd  Aitues  efl,ymh  Lctw. 
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No  Taan^s  Hfe  was  safe  in  the  streets  one 
lidoknent  after  dark,  and  passsengers  of  the 
it^mboats  lying  there,  who  returned  to 
flieir  boats  after  sundown,  ran  through  the 
lower  towti  as  if  the  avenger  of  blood  were 
behind  them.  The  gamblers  were  expelled 
in  a  body,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  lower 
tmni  was  destroyxjd  by  fire,  doubtless  an  act 
tS  revenue  on  their  part 

Vicksourg  boasted  of  no  **  under-the-hill," 
ibid  so  the  gamblers,  unable  to  colonize  as 
ib  the  case  of  Natchez,  determined  to  take 
the  town  itself^  or  at  least  to  hold  all  the 
peccable  citiisens  in  subjection,  and  all 
airthority  at  defiance.  So  for  a  time  they  did, 
but  their  harvest  time  came  at  last.  In  a 
<jUftrrel  one  of  the  party  shot  a  Dr.  Bradley, 
lind  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest 
them,  they  barricaded  the  doors  as  their 
(Hends  had  done  in  Montgomery.  Had  they 
sflbmitted  quietly  at  first,  their  fate  would 
not  have  b^n  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
latter;  but  when  the  sirmed  citizens  ap- 
proached the  house,  they  were  fired  upon 
anii  several  wounded,  if  not  killed. 

It  needed  but  this ;  their  cup  of  iniquity 
«ras  full.  Five  of  them  were  seized  and 
hung;  and  had  the  entare  gang  in  the  South- 
west met  with  the  same  fete  in  the  same 
ibanner,  their  destruct^n  would*  have  been 
an  incalculable  blessing  to  the  country. 

The  man  who,  really  knowing  the  con- 
dition of  this  section  at  this  time,  and  yet 
o6u1d  stigmatize  this  action  of  the  citizens 
of  Vicksbui^  as  a  "  barbarous  murder," — 
wliich  hundreds  of  prints,  at  home  and 
a^oad,  have  dcfee, — would  be  a  fit  candidate 
for  the  Non-llesistarit  Society,  or  Douglas, 
Smith,  Kelly  <k  Co.'s  Liberty  party  of  saints 
o^'^e  lowefr  house.' 

'-Ahiong  the  many  ••abuses  of  Lynch  Law* 
#hich  hate  occurred,  we  shall  cite  two,  which 
we  select'  for  the  reason  that  we  are  person* 
ally  cbgnizant  of  the  one,  and  are  intimately 
a^tiifunted  with  t!ie  facts  of  the  other.  More- 
ovw,  the'circumstarloes  of  the  latter  bear  a 
atfMdtag'nesembiaAce  td  those  attendmg  art 
exhibi&i>n  of  pojmlar  v^geahce  in  the  quiet 
iHA'  laSBr4l>idin^  cify  bf  Edihbnrgh,  during 
iStk  rfegcncj^  of  Qiteeii  Caroline.  If  any  other 
fiaibtisl  S^rc'  rte^^ary,  we.  might  further 
sttttk  th^t 'th^  twd  events  have  b(jen  held 
u^^tfcy'di^^orid;  wl€h'  theii^,  atiindm^'cir- 
cStostkriife^,''  atrociously'  thisr^presented  'by 
Aafe'tHi^adus  ooWeciio/i  6f  "(^Irfuber^  salU  of 
Ai^<^MftK,<^j(>ai^  of  ktiaviifr 


and  foob.  And  we  also  believe,  that  the 
days  upon  which  these  unhappy  deeds  oc- 
curred are  marked  as  red-letter  days  upon 
the  truthfhl  (?)  pages  of  the  A«ti-SlaTeiy 
Almanac. 

The  small  city  of  Grand  Gulf,  in  Missis- 
sippi, was,  on  a  certain  Saturday  night  in 
May,  1848,  a  scene  of  the  greatest  alarm 
and  excitement  A  most  brutal  muider,  and, 
as  it  was  supposed  at  the  time,  a  double  mur- 
der, had  been  committed  by  a  notorious  negro, 
named  Dick.  He  was  a  mart  of  great  muscu- 
lar power,  activity,  and  resolution,  and  butfbr 
his  uncontrollable  temper  and  savage  ^spo- 
sition,  would  have  been  of  great  value  to 
any  master.  A  gentleman  named  Taylor 
originally  owned  nim,  and  although  a  per- 
son of  great  strength  and  courage,  found 
much  (Sfficulty  in  keeping  the  refractory 
slave  in  subjection.  At  thnes  he  would 
run  away,  and  rem^n  for  days  in  the  bush, 
and  no  one  save  his  master  cared  to  seek 
him.  Mr.  Taylor  informed  us  that  upon 
one  occasion,  when  he  came  upon  Dick 
unpeweived  by  him,  the  fellow  had  a  long 
knife  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  was  butch- 
ering, in  imagination,  all  of  those  who  had 
incurred  his  displeasure;  and  his  recollec- 
tion of  causes  of  offense  must  haVe  been 
very  accurate,  and  the  list  of  offenders  a 
long  one,  to  judge  of  the  number  of  thoso 
over  whose  ideal  slaughter  he  Avas  gloating. 

It  is  said,  that  when  the  idea  of  commit- 
ting murder  once  fkirly  enters  a  roan's  brain, 
it  never  again  abandons  }k>9session,  but 
haimts  him  like  a  demon,  urging  him  on,' 
and,  like  the  air-drawn  dagger  of  the  Thnne 
of  Cawcfor,  "  marshalling  him  in  th^  way 
that  he  is  going.**  And  so  it  proved  with 
Dick.  ^  ' 

A  man  named  Greene,  who  owned  a  small 
*^  force,"  was  engaged  in  the  brick-making 
business,  and^  envying  Taylor  the  possession 
of  so  valuable  a  man  as  Dick,  endeavored 
to  purchase  him.  For  a  long  time  Tayfor 
refused,  telling  Greene  honebtly  that  Dick 
was  a  very  troublesome  hegno,  one  that 
could  be  kept  in  order  only  by  an  owner 
that  he  feared,  and  thtit  he  (GreeUe)  had 
neither  the  plrf  sitial  ^iMlrty  nor  the  resolutioil 
t6  conquer  him. 

At  length,'  wtaaried  ^1^  Greene's  perti^ 
naeity,  Tj^lorset  ^  pricse  upon  hik  man,  so 
exorbitant  ind^  that  he  had  no  iJfea  of 
Hs  bein^  paid-;  biit  Greiene  quickly  closed 
the  bargain,  purchai6i¥r^,  AtHhi^  same  titUe,  a 


s^e 


Mtgndiik  DmcMtre^ 


lUn^ 


l^aoaical  master  awi  hi3  own  deaib-war- 
rant 

As  soon  as  Dick  was  released  from  Tay- 
lor^s  control,  he  gave  free  vent  to  his  natural 
disposition,  and  in  a  very  short  time  inspired 
his  master,  his  overseer,  and  in  fact  every 
one  upon  the  plantation,  with  such  fear, 
that  he  became  virtually  the  master  of  the 
pkce.  His  owner  did  not  dare  to  punish 
him,  nor  did  he  think  it  at  all  safe  to  hint 
of  selling  him ;  and  things  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  finally  a  tragedy  was 
enacted,  sufficiently  bloody  to  gratify  even 
the  morbid  tastes  of  the  readers  of  Rey- 


nold's raw4iead  and  bloody-bottes  school  of 
novels. 

Greene,  returning  to  the  house  very  early 
upon  the  above-mentioned  Saturday,  and 
feeling  quite  unwell,  ordered  Dick's  wifa,  a 
house  servant,  to  make  him  a  eup  of  tea. 
He  then  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and 
had  nearly  fallen  asleep,  when  a  loud  noise* 
in  the  kitchen,  shrieks,  and  cries  of  murdw, 
aroused  him.  A  negro-boy  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  begged  him  to  come  into  the 
kitchen  and  prevent  Didc  from  murdering 
his  wife.  P^  P. 

[to  BS  OOMCUTDSO  IK  OUM  NBrr.] 


MEREDITH    DEMAISTRE, 

THE    PET   OP   THE   PARVENUS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
(Continued) 

THB     TORSION    ARTldT. 

The  party  at  Conrad's  consisted  of  four 
persons.  Jotting,  the  least  significant  man, 
as  usual,  had  the  best  of  it,  contriving  by 
every  imaginable  device  to  direct  Sir  Charles's 
attention  upon  Sir  Charles,  and  Sir  Charles's 
travels,  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  Jenkins 
and  the  German. 

Sir  Charles  adored  the  beautiful.  The 
essence  of  the  beautiful  is  repose,  equilibri- 
um, of  parts.  Sir  Charles  lived  a  life  of  in- 
tellectual repose,  of  the  equilibrium  of  parts. 
Jotting  drew  forth  a  small  portfolio,  which 
he  handed,  with  an  ^r  of  triumph,  to  Coi\- 
rad,  It  was  \a  portfolio  of  Sir  Charles's 
sketches.  He  protested  he  had  stolen  it 
^om  Sir  Cbs^rles's  table.  Sir  Chaj-les  pro- 
'tested  faintly ;  his  features  pr^eifved  tl^ir 
equilibrium.!  Conrad  laid  the  portfolio  on 
lUu  i;j.l>b  uiiopened,  and  coiitinued  the  cuti- 
yersatior^,!  etidt-ivoririg  to  elicit  something 
jfrprn  lii#  vij^ib(jT  on  the  pn^specU  of  Kopub- 
li  can  ism  in  Europe^  JIjs  us  t  tor  \ya3  ffom 
jjluiiich,  tlie  siiat  \^f  (J^finearU  i|i.SouttLcrn 

Sierm^nj^  und  l^e  dcs|»i^qd  ftepUblicd.    T)iaj 
jacomposG.    . '  .,  ,    ,,,••..,.■■    ■     ■:■   '-in  ., 


All  the  figures  were  classic  and  in  repose* 
A  Virgin,  asleep — a  Cupid,  asleep — a  Ger- 
man man-at-arms  on  horseback,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  both  man  and  horse  appa- 
rently asleep.  It  was  clear  Sir  Charles  had 
studied  Winckelraan.  An  iiTcpressible  de- 
sire to  yawn  seized  upon  the  party.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  in  it,  until  Coura4 
grown  desperate,  opened  a  discuiision  upon 
art. 

"  You  have  no  art  in  America,*'  observed 
Sir  Charles. 

"No,"  said  Jenkins,  "we  have  Art  Un- 


» 


ions; 

Sir  Charles  replied  that  he  considcrcijl  ap 
Art  Union,  under  good  patronage,  a  vcu)*^ 
ble  aid  to  poor  artists.  ^' 

Conrad  denied  it  Tlio  pictures .  aoid  in 
the  Art  Un^pus  are  scattered  abrpa.cf  an4 
lost,  both  to  the  artist  .^n^  .^he  puWi^.,;,^ 
painter,,8^d  1^^  sells  his.  reputation  ,)»'lif  a  he 
sells  A  good  pictigi^e ,  by  \i>\Xav}\  A^/^autist 
lives  upon  the  past ;  yvhat  jj^ie.  7%«j^,.fl,o  js 
judged  by  what  l^,^?[clone^;.„)^|  |xi^  TvoVks 
are  (distribi^t^. . o^^r .^.^j^j^^in^^ii^ 
perislie*^  as  fast  as  he  cvQ^p^  jLji  ^i^h^  }pl?j?r7 
spUijn,.  Cw^' ^hqralA^ ,wotil^n<Wi  V'"i® 
^dfejtfTictipiV;of  *e,,^j  6t  p^fti;ig,|^d,>e 
painters  Would  be  turned  jftt9[  i^SJH^jft^ 


IMl;.' 


Thi  PH  y  ih0  Bctnmus. 
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neoualj"*    The  coftversatfon  bad  become  too 
generid.    A.  pauae. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Conrad,''  asked  Jotting,  with 
4a  effort^  "  what  do  you  propose  to  do  for 
(be  artists  f 

**  Nothing,"  replied  Conrad,  "  unless  it  be 
^coasionaUy  to  buy  a  good  picture  and  con- 
demn  a  bad  one.  That  is  all.  I  do  not 
propose  to  erect  a  hospital  for  bad  taste  and 
stupidity.  I  buy  what  I  Hke,  and  neglect 
whit  I  do  not  like.  .  If  every  man  would  do 
the  safiooi  we  should  have  good  artista,  and 
they  would  live  as  other  men  do,  with  toler- 
able  comfort,  in  the  enjoysient  of  their  oc- 
cupation. The  life  of  a  good  artist  is  happy 
even  when  he  is  not  rich,  lliat  of  a  bad 
one  is  miserable,  were  he  a  millionaire." 

Sir  Charles  pulled  out  his  watch. 

"You,  Sir  Charles,  must  know,"  he  con- 
tinued, doggedly,  **  that  for  all  the  profit  it 
would  ever  bring  you,  art  is-  a  humbug." 

•*  Aw !  yes  I"  replied  our  amateur,  lifting 
his  eyebrows,  as  if  to  say,  ^'  An  impudent 
dogr 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Conrad, "  it  is  the  love, 
the  passion,  the  ardor  of  fame,  that  guides 
your  pencil,  in  making  these  little  what  d'ye 
call  'ems,  these  sketches,"  said  he,  nodding 
at  the  portfolio. 

"  Aw  1  no,  by  no  means ;  quite  past  any 
thing  so  boyish." 

**  The  devil  you  are !  I  ask  pardon,"  said 
Conrad,  with  a  peculiar  mixture  of  sarcasm 
and  politeness.  **  True  it  is,  ambition  and 
ardor,  and  all  that,  are  d — — d  boyish  and 
!^lly.  Pray,  Sir  Charies,  by  what  rtotive 
should  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  sense  be 
actiiflt^  wheA  he  midces  picture* !" 

**  Motive — hem — I  cannot  tell.  A  grace, 
*m  amusement,  perhaps.  Were  you  ever  in 
E^igland!" 

-No." 

*  I  saw  a  gettlertan  At  the  h<5tel  who  has 
evidently  been  iii  England.  His  tame,  if  1 
temcmber  it,  was  Demaistre." 

•*  Foppish,"  said  Conrad,  with  a  sneer. 

*^A#  I— dresses.    It  \*ii(  do.    I  aHude  to 
a  peculiarity  of  manner." 
'^  "Verjrh?8olcnt,IthW." 
•  **lf  f  itiay  ventutie  to  differ,"  said  Sh- 

Charles,  with  a  bow 

':'**Ceitirfnly,*  rcplM  Conrad,  'politely; 
"we  tS^  venture  a  Irttle  tbat  way-^it  is  a 
ttjpiiWteatt  ftehiott.      '"' 

•*Mr.  Demaistre  strikes  itie  fkt^aWJf. 
nU  'it^iniM'bf 'i  mti  ^Whaiktn  the 


world.    The  most  complete  genUenwa,  I 
think,  in  your  city." 

"  By  what  mark.  Sir  Charles,  do  you  judge 
he  has  been  in  England  ?" 

**  The  manner  of  the  man.  A  peculiar- 
ity—I  cannot  tell." 

♦•  A  cool  indifference,  with  great  suavity," 
said  Conrad. 

"  Aw  I  yes— an  indifference,  as  if  on« 
should  rely  much  upon  one's  position." 

"  Assumption  ?"  asked  Conrad,  mildly. 

"  Assumption  1  Eh  I  no.  The  ad  van* 
tage^  not  the  assumption  of  it.  Demaistre 
is  of  a  good  family." 

Jenkins  laughed.  The  Englishman  mov- 
ed himself  uneasily  in  his  chair.  He  was 
discomposed.  Jotting  suffered  intense  ag- 
ony, and  for  a  moment  lost  confidence  in  his 
lion.  H«  expressed  it  by  twitching  his 
chair  instinctively  away  and  leaning  over 
toward  Corirad. 

"  Of  English  extraction,  I  am  told,"  con- 
tinued Sir  Charles. 

Another  smile  from  Jenkins  increased  the 
Englishman's  uneasiness,  and  elicited  from 
Jotting  an  expretssion  of  alarm. 

"Demaistre,"  said  Jenkins,  "is  a  pure 
Yankee,  and  has  never  beei^  in  England." 

Sir  Charles  absolutely  started,  and  dis- 
covered a  remarkable  perturbation  of  spir- 
its. Jenkins  and  Conrad  became  interested 
to  know  the  cause  of  bis,  discomposure. 
Politeness  forbade  inquiry,  but  Sir  Charles 
soon  gave  them  an  opportunity.  With  a 
sudden  and  complete  transformation  of  man- 
ner, with  the  look  and  phraseology  of  a 
stock-broker,  he  began  to  make  inquiries  of 
Jenkins  as  to  our  hero's  pecuniary  resources, 
and  the  degree  of  confidence  that  might  be 
placed  in  him,  and  receiving  very  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  answers,  he  pulled  out  his 
watch,  dccliring  it  was  late,  and  took  his 
leave,  followed  by  the  alarmed  and  crcst- 
ftilten  Jotting. 

Jenkins  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed 
lon^  and  heartily.    "I  have  disco\'ered," 
sidd  he, "  the  foundation  of  ah  Englishman's 
composure ;  it  rests  on  the  stability  of  consols 
and  IJ.  S.  5s.    The  depth  and  profunditv 
of  it  i  equal  to  tl)e  breadth  of  the  casu 
foundation.    At  a  hundred  tliousand  one 
may'  begin  to  cultivate  composure;    at  a 
million  one  maj^  see  Nothing  in  it ;  at  th^l 
point  the  equilibrium  may  be  quite  ^^1^.d\H- 
torbed    It  was  once  a  f^hion  p^  ^ 
geiitiemien  to  be  sjiendtfmfts  and  iJ^ve 
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maA  then  they  were  a  rakuih,  joUy^  good- 
humored  race  of  cavaliers;  their  iathecs 
\ifere  court  fevoritee,  and  they  were  the 
blood9«  NoW)  Eoglaod  has  become  a  huge 
ahop — ^  kind  of  magazine  of  cutlery  and 
ginghams :  Lond<»i  is  the  till«  Liverpod  the 
paeking-room,  Manchester  the  manufactory, 
the  House  of  Commons  is  a  board  of  di- 
rectors, the  Court  ia  a  silk  show,  and  the 
royal  ministry  a  wholesale  office.  The 
younger  partners  of  the  concern,  the  gentry 
and  aristocracy,  are  composed,  and  culuvate 
an  equiiibrium  of  part»  which  they  catch  by 
sympathy  and  imitation  from  their  fathers' 
salesman  and  aucUooeces,  a  daas  of  men 
wiiose  business  drives  all  ejqpression  out  of 
their,  faces*  Any  skilful  stock-broker  in 
Wait  street  will  illustrate  the  manner  for 
you,  in  the  face  with  which  he  shavea  a  note. 
^e  is  high  art  and  composure  iteelf." 

"  There  is  more  truth  in  what  you  say," 
said  Conrad, "  than  you  may  imagine.  The 
age  of  chivalry  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
age  of  ootton,  and  the  afllairs  of  all  nations 
turn  upon  a  debit  and  credit  account  between 
Milord  Anglais  and  Bowie  the  planter. 
Courts^  church  establishments,  royal  minis- 
tries, all  turn  upon  that^  add  live  by  that 
But.  whom  have  we  here  ?  Politics  avaunt — 
a  lady  at  this  hour  P 


CHAPTER  VIL 
THS    OLAKnvSTIKB   TISIt. 

Jenkins  took  up  his  bat,  and  made  asud- 
den  exit,  notwithstanding  Conrad's  efforts  to 
detain  him.  A  lady  entered  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, with  a  green  veil  over  her  face.  Ccwrad 
was  left  alone.  Being  emphatically  a  nerv- 
ous man,  his  trepidation  was  excessive.  The 
veiled  visitor  found  a  seat  for  herself  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  door.  Conrad  in  his  ef- 
forts to  ^nuff  the  candles  put  them  out,  and 
overthrew  'seveml  pieces  of  furniture  in  his 
endeavors  to  find  matches.  The  candles 
were  .at  length  relighted ;  he  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  orow  aiid  sat  down  upon 
a  lounge.     The  veiled  visitor  began : 

*^Mr.  Conrad>  reputation  for  honor  |ind 
generosity  has  led  me  to  apply  to  hnn  for 
aspistaipice^  in  my  distress.  1  aip  a  poor 
widow  with  a^veral  chijdrcn^.in  d^ger  of 
iminediate  starvation.  I  have  moppy  ow^^g 
^*^^^  W^if  g^^l^nxan  whp  use^  j^veiy. pre- 
text Co  defer  th^  paynaent,,  ftjBfc]^;^^ 


w^l  assist  me  with  hja  advice  aad  inflaedooi 
and  the  temporary  loan  of  «  few  doUaiB,  I 
shall  be  eternally  bound  to  him  " 

Conrad  rose  gradually  from  his  seat  a9 
the  lady  continued,  and  helped  out  the  con- 
clusion with: 

"A  set  thing,  madam— *^  Yours  in  mifti 
ery.  The  forlorn  Angelina-'  Whew  1  I 
cannot  help  you.  You  should  have  efaoi 
sen  another  hour  for  your  visit.  It  is 
12  o'clock,  midnight;  you  come  alone,  in 
disguise.  You  are  not  a  starving  widow; 
you  have  a  scheme.  Shall  I  lif^t  yon  to 
the  street  door  (  I  have  nothing  to  do  witk 
ladies  in  green  veils,  after  midnight^  mad-< 
am." 

"Are  the  miseries  of  the  unforiunatft 
nothing  to  you,  sir  ?" 

"  Jt  is  a  trap,  a  trap;  you  are  no  widow^ 
but  a  hussy,  madam,"  said  the  G^nuativ 
taking  snuff  nervously*  "  Your  hours  are 
bad;  it  is  bad  for  the  health,  madam,  to 
walk  so  late.     You  can  go." 

"  Will  Mr.  Conrad  forgive  an  old  friend,* 
said  the  lady,  rising  and  throwing  back  her 
veil,  "for  deceiving  himj" 

"Mrs.  Tipptoff!"  exclaimed  the  Germanv 
with  unfeigned  astonishment;  "  whatm  the 
name  of  folly  can  have  brought  you  here  V\ 

"  My  carnage  is  at  tiie  debt/'  said  tb« 
lady, "  and  you  are  supposed  to, be  a  homoBcn. 
pathic  physician — ^you  uuderetand.  The  read . 
doctor  has  his  office  under  yo^r  room^-^it 
was  liicky." 

"Really,  madam,  if  in  any  wa^  I  can 
aid  you,"  said  th^  other,  approachmg  and 
taking  her  hftnd. 

"  You  can,  materially,"  said  the  lady,  with. 
a  £iscinating  smile. 

Conrad  led  her  to  the  ;8ofo^-*8he  glanced 
uneasily  at  the  door.  lie  locked  it,  and  re- 
turning, sat  down  by  her  side,  and  took  her 
pretty  little  -hands  in  his  wil^  an  bir  of  xm^' 
feigned  affection,  dashed,  however^  with,  sar^. 
castic  humor,,  as  if  to  say,  "  The  sitoatioa  van 
are  in  is  not  of  my  creating,  my  pcetty. 
lady,  apd  if  anything  happens  it  is  no.fa:iilt 
of  miner" 

The  lady  alkywed  biBco  to.fce^p  iKisseasion 
of  her  hands,  white  she  pado  the  foUowioig'. 
development;  ,         t   .     i  .\.r 

"Our  J&iendahip, began  4  jrear  ago,!'  atod; 
she,  blushil?g«        <      .  ■  -  ;     '     .n 

"A  ye^r  Ago^  mftdarii,.  ati  JBaltimorfc,  I 
hj^^tb^  feonorVrTTTT*T-.i .    -ui  *i 'I  ;     ,i':/i  .,. 
■,  \  '^Pf  ^)^o«miQ£  Uiev.trmii,8  iaidiiBhi^i^toe^i^ 
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fi3oii8h  woman,  unworthy  of  so  honoraVld 
i^  80  generotts  a  ooofidence.'' 

"My  poor  lady,"  ho  replied,  "you  abuse 
yourself  r 

"1  know,  Conrad,  you  pity  and  despise 
me !  You  will  do  more ;  you  will  renounce 
my  friend^iip  utterly  when  I  tell  you  how 
ttnwortlnly  I  bare  acted!  {Tears)  My 
poor  husband  P 

'  "Surely,  madam,"  eixclaimcd  Conrad,  in 
&  thick  voice,  "you  have  not" 

"  Oil ! — no,  I  have  only" 

"Ctoly  what?"  said  the  German,  his  face 
s^Uunng  agata  into  its  usual  sarcastic  ex- 
pnasioiL 

The  lady  made  a  slight  effort  to  withdraw 
her  hioids.  Conrad  retained  them.  The 
situation  was  peculiarly  exciting  and  deli- 
cate«  Conrad  perceivei  its  full  merits,  and 
zetained  the  advantage.    She  continued : 

"  I  was  giddy  and  ambitious.  You  were 
gmve  and  prudent  Our  friendship  was  the 
most  disinterested,  the  most  prudent !" 

"True,  my  dear  Mrs.  Tipptoflf,  it  was  a 
prudeui  and  disinterested  friendship.  You 
would  not  have  it  now  become  imprudent 
aad  selfish." 

Au  expression,  slight,  veiy  slight,  of  dis- 
appointment passed  over  the  feattures  of  the 
hidf .  Conrad  perceived  the  same  emotion 
in  her  hands,  which  he  held  tenderly,  but 
not  lovingly,  in  his  own. 
< : "  Qmc  engagement,  madam,  was,  I  think, 
very  properly  broken  off  by  your  father. 
He  was  right  in  sajnng  that  our  dispositioiis 
would  not  harmonize.  You  were  fond  of 
show  and  of  society ;  I  was  half  a  hermit, 
and  anil  80  sUlL  1  am  older  and  you  are 
younger  than  we  seem.  I  can  adi^  you 
and  be  ^  friend  to  you,"  said  the  German,-^ 
"  wfaM  is  your  trouble?" 

."Aifool,  a  fool,  Conrad!  a  fool  is  my 
trouble*  My  husband  is  a  deal-  old  fool !" 
said  iditt  fair  unfortunate,  gently  withdraw- 
ing<  her  handv  a^d  covering  her  foce  with 
thettu  { 

.Conrad  was  silent  His  silence  was  ha^ 
bitually  sarcas^c  Tho  lady  could  not  sus- 
tain ik  She  looked  at  hitn  through  her  fin- 
g«0,-^nBiQuth  wer»  pressed  over  her  eyes, 
adorned,  whether  more  beautJfnlly,.  with 
siui^i)gdiamonds  or  pearly  t^ara,  we  lekve 
the  taste  of  our  readers  to  detentiine.    ' 

I".Tridy,'niBdam,"  said  the  sympathetic 
Conrad,  "  it  is  a  frightful  thing  iot  a  pretfrf 
^miuctM  hMn»  kjfootilbr  li  l^wbandi  '^But 


it  is  past  counsel ;  we  must  make  the  best 
of  it,  madam,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  deep 
respect  "  If  my  poor  advice  can  be  of  any 
use,  if  I  can  aid  you  in  curing  Mr.  Tippton 
of  that  terrible  disease  with  which  he  is> 
affilcted,  command  me ;  but  I  fear  it  is  a 
calamity  past  cure.  I  have  heard  of  wiso 
men  made  fools  by  pretty  Wom^,  but  never 
of  the  converse.  One  cannot  love,  you 
know,  and  be  wise." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  ytfa  ean  change  his> 
nature,"  replied  the  fan:  visitant,  sobbing 
violently,  "  though  you  knoW  and  can  do90» 
much." 

"True,  naadam,  I  know  a  good  deal,  and 
can  do  some  dUicult  things — ^witli  modesty 
I  speak ;  but  the  thing  to  be  done  in  your 
case  must  be  done  by  yourself.** 

"  By  me  I"  said  the  lady,  with  unaffected 
surprise.  "  Can  I  change  my  husband*^ 
nature?" 

Conrad  eluded  tiie  question. 

"The  institution  of  marriage,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Tipptofi^"  swd  he,  "  is  a  peculiar  one-** 

"  Very,^^  replied  the  lady  with  a  sob. 

"The  most  peculiar  im^nable,"  said 
Conrad,  delighted  with  an  opportunity  of 
venting  a  generality. 

"I  knoiB  it,"  said  the  lady,  recovering 
herself. 

"  Your  husband,  you  say,  is  a  fooL" 

"I  do." 

"The  term,  niadam,  is  too  generai 
Give  me  an  e)Lample  of  bia  folly,  and  per- 
haps the  remedy  will  suggest  itselJf." 

"He  gambles!"     (AboI.)  "'    . 

«*Aveiybadfaiilt" 

"He  drinks!" 

"  Worse  yet." 

"Heisagallatttr 

"  At  his  agC;  mad^m,  a  desperate  fault 
Has  he  any  other  peculiarities  ?" 

"  Yes,  one,  the  worst  of  all ;  he  caniiot, 
afford  anything."   (A  flood  of  tears) 

"The  Vice  you  mentioned  last,  my  dear 
madiam,  is  one  of  the  basest  and  uicanest 
doubtless  of  tho  whole  cutaldgue.  A  hus- 
band who  cannot  aflford  anything  is  cerlaihly 
a  brute."  ,,      ' 

"  I  thought  you  would'  say  so,"  said  the 
lady  Witt  deep  emotion,  "  and  I  came  hero 
to  ask  your  advice  about  it  What  shall  I 
do?  '  You  know  Hp^  neiba^Ty  it  is  to  me 
to  hate  mob(>y."       ' 

"Arid  y^t;ybu  >fril!  adibit  poor  Diet  to'»  . 
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"  I  doa't  think  it  very  kind  in  him  to 
<lcny  roe  the  necessaries  of  life,"  said  the 
lady  pettishly* 

**  Your  expenses  are,  I  believe,  about  ten 
thousand  a  year  f ' 

"  I  don't  know, — something  like  that" 

^  And  poor  Dick's  income  is  at  least  six 
thousand.  The  fellow  must  be  a  brute ;  an 
abominaUe  husband  that" 

**  Then  why  does  he  not  do  as  other  men 
do,  make  it  larger  ?"  said  the  lady,  arguing 
8harpily.  "  There  is  old  Squabb,  with  a  head 
like  a  pudding,  has  made  a  yeaHy  income  of 
twenty  thoasnnd  out  of  nothing.  There 
was  Tibbs  left  his  widow  a  million  ;  he  be- 
gan with  a  dollar.  My  husband's  fortune, 
when  we  married  six  months  ago,  was  laiger 
than  it  is  n©w." 

**  It  was  certidnly  a  wicked  thing  in  Dick 
to  lessen  his  estate,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  your  happiness  that  it  should  be  made 
larger.     He  gambles,  you  say  f  ' 

*^Yes;  in  less  than  a  year  he  has  lost 
nearly  five  thousand.'" 

"  Thirty  thousand  more  mnik  in  the  pur- 
•chase  of  an  establishment  for  Mrs.  Tipptoff; 
five  thousand  more  in  splendid  entertain- 
ments ;  five  thousand  more  in  every  kind  of 
luxury  and  amusement  for  poor  Mrs-Tipptoff. 
Indeed,  at  that  rate  methinks  this  brute  of 
a  husband  is  in  <ianger  of  losing  not  only 
his  entire  fortune,  but  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  his  wife." 

The  lady  was  silent  awhile,  and  then 
«aid: 

"  But  he  is  a  gallant" 

"That  is  a  serious  feuH.  Have  you 
reason  to  doubt  his  fidelity,  or  is  this  gal- 
lantry a  foolish  bachelor's  habit  ?" 

"  1  could  forgive  him  all,"  said  the  lady, 
**  if  he  would  only  ^ve  up  that  vile  brandy 
^nd  water  after  dinner." 

"  Truly,  madam,"  said  Conrad,  "  I  would 
have  him  take  a  little  brandy  with  his  water, 
«s  in  these  times  cold  water  after  dinner  is 
esteemed  unhealthy,  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
make  sudden  changes  in  one's  habits." 

**  That  odious  gambling  T  said  the  lady, 
faintly. 

**  As  for  that  it  is  a  more  love  of  nlay. 
Indulge  it;  play  with  him  yourself;  keep 
him  at  home." 

A  long  silence  ensued,  which  it  seemed 
impossible  to  break.  Conrad  at  length 
spoke: 

**  If  your  husband  is  a  natural  fool  there 


is  no  hope  for  him  ;  but  if  he  is  only  what 
you  describe  him,  a  good-natured,  careleaa 
fellow,  the  victim  of  bachek>r  habits  and 
extravagance,  his  folly  is  of  a  curable  sort, 
and  quite  in  your  own  power  to  amend." 

"  Mr.  Conrad,"  said  the  lady,  *'  forgive  me 
if  I  say,  that  is  not  all." 

As  she  spoke  a  sound  of  footsteps  and  of 
boisterous  laughter  in  the  entry  idarmed  them 
both.  The  lady  dropped  her  veil  and  drew 
her  doak  about  her,  and  with  the  instinct 
of  fear  ran  into  the  adjoining  bed-room,  shut 
the  door,  and  locked  it  There  was  no 
other  exit  At  the  sanie  iqstf  nt  a  roisteroua 
knock  at  the  door,  and  the  voices  of  Jen- 
kins and  Dick  Tipptoff,  calling  for  admission, 
gave  a  turn  to  the  feelings  of  both  Conrad 
and  the  lady  which  it  is  needless  to  describe. 

Conrad  hesitated  a  moment  He  remem- 
bered the  carriage  at  the  door.  His  new 
visitors  were  drunk,  or  neaily  so.  There 
was  no  alternative  but  to  let  them  in. 

"  Begad,  Conrad,  I  have  you  now  I"  said 
Tipptoff,  staggering  into  the  room.  **  Where's 
the  girl  f  B^ad,I  will  see  the  little  widow 
in  the  green  veil.  You're  a  jogue,  but  a  sly 
old  proser.  A  little  widow  in  black  with  a 
green  veil.  Eh  1  Jenkins — carriage  at  the 
door.  £hl  ah!  what  an  abominable  sly 
old  dog.  By-the-by,  now  I  think  of  it,  that 
carriage  and  grays  look  very  like  mine." 

**  Tush,  tush,"  said  Jenkins,  pushing  him 
down  upon  the  sofia ;  "  like  yours  I  indeed, 
do  you  think  your  grays  are  the  only  pair  in 
New- York  ?     What  a  vanity !" 

"  I  could  not  keep  him  away,"  whispered 
Jenkins.  "  I  was  joking  about  the  woman, 
and  your  gravity,  and  he  insisted  on  coming 
up.  He  swore  he  would  fight  the  way 
through  a  crowd  to  catch  philosopher  Con- 
rad with  a  woman  in  his  room  at  midnight" 

"  Take  him  away  at  your  peril,  sir,"  said 
the  German,  angrily,  "  and  to-morrow  send 
me  an  apology  for  this  vulgar  intrusion." 

Conrad's  teply  was  in  a  whisper,  but  Uie 
quick  suspicion  of  the  drunken  man  was 
aroused. 

**  Intrusion,  sir,  intrusion  I  it  was  a  joke; 
damhie  if  it  wasn't  Apology,  sir  1  I  apol- 
ogize now,  and  will  fight  you  to-morrow. 
Damme,  it  is  queer.  That  was  ray  carriage; 
I  know  the  grays  among  a  thousand.  I 
will  go  down  and  see." 

Conrad  rushed  to  the  door,  locked  it  and 
put  the  key  in  bb  pocket  Tipptoff  staggered 
across  the   room  and  fell  headlong  against 
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the  door  of  the  bed-room.    A  fiiint  scream 
wee  heard  and  a  fall  iriUiiD. 

Gonnd  todc  Jenkins  by  the  slioulder  and 
foroed  him  out  of  hearing  of  the  other.  A 
hurried  expianatioii  ensued.  Jenkins  threw 
gS  his  coat,  and  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
suffered  Conrad  to  pour  a  pitcher  of  ice* 
mnater^  which  lud^ilj  stood  at  hand,  over  his 
head.  He  was  sobered  in  an  instant,  and 
hastened  down  to  the  street  The  coach- 
man had  stepped  into  a  nei^boring  dram* 
shop*  Without  an  instant's  hesitation  Jenkins 
mounted  the  box  and  drove  off  to  a  neigh* 
boring  haok^aland,  where  he  left  the  carriage 
in  chaige  of  a  driver^  and  drove  back  in  a 
hack  which  he  bade  wait  for  him  at  the 
door. 

The  int^val  of  ten  mimttcs  was  passed 
by  Conrad  in  repeated  struggles  with  the 
dnmken  man,  who  raved  about  hia  grays, 
and  roared  at  the  top  of  his  voice  for  the 
police,  swearing  he  was  robbed  and  mur* 
dered  and  betrayed.  Shrieksf,  sobs  and 
cries  issued  from  tha  bed-room,  serving;on]y 
to  iofariate  TipptcJl^  who  swore  it  was  a  rape, 
and  that  he  would  rescue  the  woman  from 
all  the  philosophers  in  Christendom.  The 
scene  ended  with  Jenkins's  speedy  return. 
TipptaS  was  taken  up  bodily  by  his  two 
fctends  and  carried  off  by  Jenkhis  in 
baste  to  a  hotels  where  they  two  spent  the 
rest  of  the  night  in  drinking,  and  heaping 
cursea  on  the  philosopher,  of  whom  IHpp* 
toff  remariced,  in  a  ludd  interval,  that  he 
considered  him  a  brick,  but  hypocritical. 

Jenkins  had  taken  the  precaution  to  in- 
foon  Conrad  where  the  carrii^  of  the  lady 
bad  been  left 

Conrad  went  in  search  of  the  coachman, 
and  fbnnd  him  Iq  tl»at  happy  condition  be* 
tiraeo.  drunkenness  and  stupidity,  which  en* 
abled  him. to  find  bb  carriage  and  bring  it 
to  thft  door  with6ijit  any  serious  aocidetat,  and 
at  tfie  aanie  time  without  inquiry  as  to  th^ 
reasons  of  it^  absenoe^  ■' 

'.When  iConrMoatered  the  bed-room,  lifter 
baring  locked  the  door  of  his  room,  he  fotitid 
tha'4iaf<»rtomiteMrs.t^ptoff  stretched  t^n 
thfa'Qock*  and  ftftrfMy  iusettsible.  He  car- 
ried hovinhilhatnifs  to  the'  s6fk,  and  i^aited 
fo«i9psi«tan|«'i»^]^^titbtidtt  6f  hei^recotetr.l 
Hndihg'  liei«  t<<htUiue'  Ibsettible,  lie  aW^- ' 
ened  Uie  doctor  in  t^  foottf  Mtfit:  ^t! 
VlttOiAni  tlU  ^  (;^ihsMl }  fibtfKJeoj^kt^f.  did  . 
nktfWffi^^^y^i^Tpi^f^^  Ih^'bok^tibAtif  I 
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Dr.  Vacuum's  discretion  was  rewarded  by 
Conrad  with  a  handsome  fee.  They  to- 
gether took  the  lady  to  her  carriage ;  the 
doctor  saw  her  home ;  and  Uie  next  day  it 
was  reported,  on  the  representations  of  the 
doctor  and  ooad^man,  that  the  unfortunate 
and  interesting  Mrs.  Tipptoff  had  been  car- 
ried home  insensible  ftom  the  room  of  a 
German  magician  or  clairvoyant,  who  had 
shown  her  some  disagreeable  passages  of 
her  ftiture  Kfe. 


OHaWER  VIIT. 
THB  SUPPBa  A?  delmohico'b. 

"  Thr  Mfe  of  a  man  of  letters  in  New-Yor|^ 
is  one  of  peculiar  severity.  The  simple  ei- 
erdse  of  the  pen,  under  the  guidance  of  talent 
or  of  genius,  or  both,  conjmands  only  the  pre- 
carious wages  of  an  artisan  whose  occupation 
is  in  little  .request  and  in  small  rept;^td. 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  of  authors  them- 
selves, or  of  the  pubKc,  or  of  those  middl'- 
men  the  publishers  and  book  agents,  or 
the  great  abundance  of  foreign  publicationH 
in  our  tongue,  I  know  not  The  spirit  uf 
imitation  possesses  us,  and  we  cannot  thi  ve 
in  competition  with  our  models.  The  iiui* 
tations  of  Dickens  and  Macaulay  fall  dead 
in  a  market  which  furnishes  Dickens  and 
Macaulay  cheap  to  all  readers.  If  to  be 
an  American  author  is  to  be  an  imitator  of 
one^s  ablest  contemporaries,  to  be  an  An^er- 
ican  author  is  to  be  poor.  In  vain  we  lec- 
ture against  originali^  as  an  imholy  thiog ; 
in  vain  we  impregnate  our  brains  with  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  of  Scott,  and  of  Field- 
ing—ruo  man  reads  us ;  we  have  neither 
friends  nor  enemies." 

The  tone  at  deep  despair  wit^i  which  Jen- 
kjns  delivered  this  half-soliloquy,  carried 
his  sentSmeiitfi!  clean  over  that  fatal  verge 
which  parts  the  sflly  from  the  sublime,  1>e 
company  of  laughirig  listeners  before  wLom 
he  cfeRvered  hitnself  consisted  of/pur  tlerp 
the,ElegatiV''*<>^'^^ttinf!:,Mr.Crabb,  a  put 
lisfaer,  and  ^Ir.  George  Destin^  the  i^ejjl- 
known. editor. of  a  now  celebratjeJ -w|^kly. 
It  wa$  asTi|)jier  at  l>elmohi(*0;s;  Demajstre' 
entertaiiied  hfe'  IHetidi'  of  the/pres^^ '  ¥^*\* 
company  wa^  doubtless  as  hiimenrpui  fin 
as^embjag''^  ^s'  6yer.  came  together  on^ijjp]^ 
art  bcd^iiili. ^'K^efy  r^uisite  of  goof^ 
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a  silvery,  affected  tongue ;  Crabb,  with  his 
rough,  keen,  appreciative  intellect ;  Jenkins, 
tender  and  morose  in  a  breath,  with  dashes 
of  humor  and  observation ;  Destin,  a  man 
at  all  points,  and  a  classic ;  and  to  crown 
all,  that  profound  master  of  the  world,  the 
handsome  Demaistre,  whose  beautj  of  per- 
son, set  off  and  heightened  by  the  most  abso- 
lute taste  in  dress  and  composure  of  man- 
ner, took  nothing  from  the  freedom  of  his 
conversation. 

What  know  ye  of  conversation,  ye  male 
8pinstei"s,  ye  prosy  haunters  of  the  Re- 
si^ectable  Club,  with  your  twittering,  sim- 
pering, seedy  "remarics,"  your  stale  jokes, 
and  shallow  "  observations  ?"  Here  was  life, 
nature  itself,  in  all  shapes,  and  of  all  intensi- 
ties. No  envious  prigs,  with  understandings 
fanatically  decayed ;  no  **  snarhng  bastards" 
of  literature,  carping  at  words  and  cutting 
sentences  on  Blair  and  Alison ;  no  puny  Zoi- 
luses,  sounding  the  lungs  and-smelUng  at 
the  breath  of  genius  in  hope  to  find  them 
decayed ;  no  "  botchers  of  old  threadbare 
stut^  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times  clouted 
up  and  pieced  together" — wretched  bunglers 
who  can  do  noticing  but  grimace  their  bet- 
ters. Here  was  talent,  shining,  keen,  and 
full  of  pith  and  purpose. 

The  bottle  went  modestly  about,  paying 
large  tribute  only  to  the  glass  of  Jenkins,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  that  though  never 
drimk,  he  stood  always  upon  the  verge  of  it, 
like  genius  on  the  brink  of  madness. 

Humble  observer  as  I  am,  without  fancy 
to  invent,  or  talent  to  describe,  coarse  copy- 
ist of  reality,  dare  I,  kind  reader,  introduce 
you  IK)  such  a  circle  ?  The  poor  sifdngs  of 
memory,  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  my 
friend  Jenkins,  will  seem  to  you  thin  substi- 
tutes. 

"T'ne  lamentations  of  discontented  au- 
thors," replied  Crabb,  after  indulging  a  laugh 
at  Jenkins,  '*  remind  me  of  old  maids  caip^ 
ing  at  the  girls." 

**  Your  comparison,  Crabb,  will  not  hold 
water,"  said  Destin.  "I  compare  Jenkins 
with  a  young  beauty  outshone  by  some  for- 
eign diit,  covered  with  spangles  and  mil- 
linery." 

**  It  is  even  so,"  groaned  Jenkins ;  **  one 
fights  in  vain  against  these  foreign  fop- 
peries." 

**  Trade,"  said  Crabb,  "  knows  no  tastes. 
It  can  only  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in 
the  dearest  market      Mr.   Jenkins  here. 


though  we  are  friends,  is  eternally  abusing 
the  publishers." 

"  By  insisting  they  shall  buy  his  manu- 
script?" asked  Demaistre. 

"No,  sir,  worse  than  that ;  he  wishes  us 
to  read  them,  never  reflecting  that  publish- 
ers don't  read  the  books  they  issue.  A  pub- 
lisher who  pleases  his  own  taste  is  a  bank- 
rupt As  for  me,  gentlemen,  I  read  Tom 
Paine,  and  publish  Doddridge.  Would  you 
have  the  apothecary  taste  the  physic  he 
sells  ?  A  ifew  author  is  a  new  commodity ; 
to  buy  of  him  is  to  buy  in  a  lottery. 
Among  native  authors  we  draw  more  blanks 
than  prizes.  With  foreign  books  it  is  differ- 
ent What  has  sold  well  in  France  or  in 
England,  we  judge,  will  sell  equally  well  in 
America.  Demaistre,  boy,  pass  the  sherry. 
Here's  to  Native  Genius :  May  it  never  lan- 
guish." 

Jotting  here  made  rapid  notes  with  a 
pencil. 

"  A  spy !"  cried  Destin,  throwing  his  wine 
over  jotting's  paper ;  "  we  shall  all  go  into 
the  *  Maniac.*  Crabb's  treason  must  not  be. 
published." 

"  Sir,"  swd  Jotting,  angrily,  **  you  have 
spoiled  my  paper  and  my  clothes." 

"  Gad  !  Destin,V  said  Jenkins,  "you  have 
spoiled  the  whole  man." 

**Not  so,"  interposed  Demaistre;  "Jot- 
ting wet  is  better  than  Jotting  dry." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  butt,  "you  may 
run  me  as  you  please ^" 

"  But  we  shall  never  win,"  rejoined  Jen- 
kins. 

"I  say,"  said  Jotting,  enfuriated,  "you 
may  run  me  as  you  please ;  wet  or  dry,  I 
am  equal  to  the  occasion." 

"  Even  were  it  the  curling  of  a  whisker,'* 
said  Jenkins. 

"(Jentfemen,  gentlemen,"  shouted  the 
choleric  little  scribbler,  "I  will  show  you 

"  A  deal  of  fun,"  replied  Jenkibs. 

Jotting  rose  from  the  table,  buttoned  up 
his  coat,  and  would  have  gone  out  De- 
maistre caught  him  at  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Jotting,"  said  he, "  Mr,  Jenkins  will 
certainly  apologize." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Jenkins, "  I  am  ready  to 
apologize." 

"  And  I,  Mr.  Jenkins,"  said  Destin,  "will 
do  the  same." 

"They  will  both  apol(^ze,"iad4^I>e- 
maistre» 
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In  the  soul  of  Tom  Jotting  an  apology 
had  something  glorious  and  manly  about  it, 
and  was  any  day  worth  the  bearing  an  af- 
front 

"'  My  apology,'*  said  Jenkins,  standing  up, 
"or  nlher,  with  your  leave,  Mr.  Destin,  our 
apolosy  to  our  much  injured  friend ^' 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  said  Jotting,  testily,  "  not 
much  injured,  only  much  insulted.^ 

"  Our  apology,"  said  Jenkins,  correcting 
himself, "  to  out  *  much  insulted'  friend " 

**  I  beg,  Mr.  Jenkins,"  said  Jotting,  "  you 
will  let  us  have  it  plain.  You  bedevil  the 
thing." 

**  Our  apology,"  continued  Jenkins, "  shall 
be  a  toast  and  a  sentiment  The  toast  is : 
The  Weekly  Press.  The  sentiment  is :  The 
Maniac,  a  pi^r  of  which  our  friend  here  is 
one  of  the  truest  representatives." 

The  toast  being  drunk  with  decorum.  Jot- 
ting set  down  his  glass,  and  with  an  expres- 
sion of  much  deference  said  : 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  respect  you 
have  manifested  for  my  calling,  the  senti- 
ment you  offer,  the  *  Maniac,'  a  pap^r,  I 
may  say,  in  whose  prosperity  I  have  a  pro- 

*  found  and  startling  interest "      Here 

Mr.  Jotting  hesitated. 

"  Say  no  more,"  cried  Demaistre.  **  With 
Your  leave,  gentlemen,  I  will  offer  a  toast" 
rhe  bottle  went  about,  and  Demaistre  gave : 
"  The  authors  and  editors,"  bowing  to  Destin. 

"  Destin,"  said  the  bookseller,  witli  a  grin, 
"you  must  reply  to  that  I  am  always 
ready  to  say  a  good  word  for  my  finends, 
but  when  they  are  present  they  can  8pe<\k 
for  themselves." 

Destin  rose  and  replied  very  gravely : 

"  The  gentleman  on  my  right  has  thrown 
upon  me  the  responsibility  of  a  reply  to  the 
toast  For  the  authors  I  dare  not  presume 
to  speak ;  let  the  immortals  do  that — when 
they  come.  For  the  editors  I  am  not  de- 
puted ;  their  choice  would  be  more  popular 
and  doubtless  more  able :  for  the  cause  only, 
will  modesty  or  duty  permit  my  speech  in 
this  critical  presence.  My  audience  is  a 
representative  one :  the  book  merchant,  the 
author,  the  second  controller  of  that  mighty 
engine  the  *  Maniac  press,'  and  the  critic  and 
man  of  taste,"  bowing  to  Demaistre,  "  com- 
pose a  representative  bodv,  before  which  the 
most  adroit  and  accomplished  orator  might 
stand  abashed  and  silenced.  It  is  mere 
despair  that  gives  me  tongue ;  I  throw  my- 
self upon  your  mercy;  I  avail  myself  of 


your  virtues.  From  the  man  of  assurance 
and  strategy,  the  hero  of  the  drawing-room 
and  the  dictator  of  taste^  may  I  not  learn 
courage  to  speak  when  I  have  nothing  to 
say  f  From  the  essayist  and  humorist  may  I 
not  gather  some  grace  to  defend  a  cduse 
which,  were  it  a  good  one,  should  be  its  own 
defender  t  From  the  book  merchant  may  I 
not  take  wit  to  advertise  a  profession  that 
exists  by  self-praise,  and  of  which  the  left 
hand  cordially  shakes  the  right  ?  From  the 
associate  conductor  and  gatherer  of  facts,  (of 
which  a  mighty  genius  has  remarked  they 
are  divine,)  ought  not  a  sentiment  of  rever- 
ence and  awe  to  impend  over  me,  and  tem- 
per my  speech  with  the  quaUty  of  sublim- 
ity— with  respect  ?"  Destin  paused  and  fixed 
his  keen  gi-ay  eyes  gravely  upon  Jotting, 
who  blushed  and  trembled  as  if  caught  in  a 
theft.  **  I  appeal  to  the  chair,"  said  Destin, 
in  a  tone  of  injured  modesty,  "  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  gentleman  opposite." 

"I  wiU  not  pat  it  in,"  said  Jotting, 
eagerly. 

"Then  why,  sir,  commit  it  to  memory  ?" 
inquired  Destin,  in  a  tone  of  great  anger. 

The  expression  of  surprise  and  inquiry  on 
the  faces  of  the  other  three,  changed  into 
one  of  suppressed  mirth  and  affected  indig- 
nation. 

**  The  interests  of  the  Maniac,"  said  Crabb, 
"  are  very  strangely  uppermost  in  Mr.  Jot- 
ting's thoughts." 

'*  But  it  is  a  breach  of  decorum,"  replied 
Demaistre, "  to  bring  any  interests  whatever 
into  this  occasion ;  and  though  the  words  of 
our  friend  are  forcibly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  all  of  us,  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
coin  them  into  items  is  not  only  out  of  order 
but  an  offense.  Mr.  Jenkins,  you  are  depu- 
ted by  the  chiur  to  administer  a  reprimand." 

"  Do  you  hear,  Tom  ?"  said  Jenkins,  with 
a  grave  twinkle  of  the  eyes.  "  I  am  bid  to 
reprimand  you." 

"Well,  Tim,  fire  away,"  said  Jotting, 
with  a  grin  ;  "  whatever  you  say  about  me 
will  recoil  upon  yourself." 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  Demaistre,  "  you  tri- 
fle. The  occasion  is  serious ;  the  presence 
dignified,  the  theme  solemn.  Mr.  Jotting, 
you  must  rise." 

With  a  countenance  full  of  humor  and 
severity,  Jenkins  began : 

"  Mr.  Jotting,  you  are  a  man ^ 

"Who,"  interrupted  Crabb,  blowing  on 
the '  who: 
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**  I  am  not  *  a  man  who,'  sir,"  said  Jot- 
ting, nnable  to  repress  his  sudden  yexation. 

^^  A  man  which^  will  do  as  well,"  rejoined 
Crabb. 

"  Silence  I"  cried  Demaistre. 

Jenkins  continued : 

"  You  are  a  man  of  honor,  and  will  un- 
derstand the  delicacy  of  my  position.  Bid- 
den by  a  superior  authority  to  reprimand 
you  for  a  misdemeanor,  I  am  restrained  by 
my  own  feelings  from  inflicting  a  wound 
upon  yours." 

**  Allow  me  to  surest,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  reprimand  is  sufficient,"  said  Crabb. 

^  How  do  you  show  that?"  said  Demais- 
tre. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  book-seller  to  Jot- 
ting, who  had  risen  up  he  knew  not  why  ; 
'^  sit  down,  sir,  and  I  will  tell  a  little  story. 
You  know  we  of  the  trade,  middle-men  be- 
tween the  authors  and  the  public,  are  but 
the  carriers  of  science  and  virtue,  expresses 
between  brain  and  brain ;  and  with  what  we 
carry  we  are  as  little  conversant  as  the  mail 
driver  with  the  letters  in  his  bag.  Our  wis- 
dom, such  as  we  get^  comes  to  us  by  obser- 
vation. We  see  men  in  the  light  of  inter- 
est chiefly ;  but  dry  as  we  are,  we  too  have 
our  pleasure  in  it,  as  the  Devil  said  to  Faus- 
tus,  when  we  bring  an  author  to  the  public, 
or  what  is  much  more  common,  the  public 
to  an  author.  We  are  Fame's  brokers,  the 
pimps  of  reputation,  the  go-betweens  for 
Tom  Ticklebrain  and  Miss  Betickled.  An 
author  came  into  my  shop,  a  tall,  seedy- 
looking  devil,  half-author,  lialf-blackguard, 
and  throwing  a  package  upon  the  counter, 
said  he  would  call  for  it  again  in  a  week,  and 
went  out,  looking  very  fierce.  Accordingly, 
a  week  after,  he  returned,  and  finding  lus 
package  lying  just  where  he  had  left  it — 
'Mister,'  said  he,  ^have  you  read  this?' 
^Read  what?'  said  I.  *This  manuscript,' 
says  my  blackguard,  with  a  stare.  *I  di4 
not  know  it  was  a  manuscript,'  said  I. 
*  Well,  it  is,'  said  he, '  and  I  will  leave  it  here 
a  week  longer ;'  after  saying  which  he  went 
out  fiercer  than  before.  In  a  week  he  re- 
turned. The*  package  lay  there  as  before. 
'  Mister,'  said  he,  gathering  his  brows  and 
frowning  on  me  like  a  storm,  *  have  you  read 
tliis  ?'  *  By  no  means,  sir,'  said  I,  looking 
very  polite  ;  *  I  trust  I  am  not  so  ignorant 
of  good  manners.  If  it  has  been  opened, 
some  of  the  boys  have  done  it.  1  will  have 
Se  matter  looked  into.'     '  Mister,'  said  this 


tall,  lantern-jawed  savage,  *  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  This  is  a  manuscript,  a  History, 
sir,  of  the  Mexican  War.  I  was  a  captain 
in  the  Volunteers.  The  history  is  the  only 
authentic  one  in  existence.'  *  Thank  ye,' 
said  I;  *I  am  obUged  by  the  information.' 
^  I  go,'  said  he,  drawing  himself  full  six  feet 
two,  *  but  I  return.'     '  Very  good,'  said  I ; 

*  hope  nothing  'II  happen  to  you  disagreea- 
ble.' You  know  my  cheerful  way  of  talk- 
ing. 

'' Another  week  passed.  Mr.  Lantern 
Jaws  came  as  before — found  his  package  as 
before.  But  this  time  the  fellow  looked 
famine-struck ;  I  never  in  my  life  saw  any 
thing  so  savage  or  so  gaunt  In  a  fierce, 
hoUow  voice  he  asked  me  if  I  hod  read  his 
manuscript.  I  said,  *  No ;  I  never  read  any 
thing.'  With  a  volley  of  oaths  worse  than 
I  ever  heard,  he  asked  me  *  whether  I  meant 
to  insult  him.'  '  Insult  you.  Mister !'  said 
I,  keeping  my  pleasant  manner,  and  feeling 
sorry  for  the  poor  devil,  he  looked  so  hun- 

fy ;  *  it  was  far  from  my  thoughts.'  '  Did 
not  leave  this  manuscript  here  to  be  read  ?* 
said  he,  hoarsely.  *Very  possibly,'  said  I, 
quite  cheerful ;  '  but  you  did  not  say  so,  and 
if  you  did,  who  was  to  read  it?'  'Don't 
you  read  here  ?'  said  he,  looking  wildly  about 
at  the  book-shelves.    *No,  we  sell  books.' 

*  And  who,  then,  f  another  volley  of  curses,) 
does  read?'  *The  public,'  said  I;  *the 
public  read,  or  pretend  to ;  it  woxildn't  be 
decent  to  say  the  contrary.'  *  D6  the  public 
read  this,  or  this,  or  this  ?'  said  Lantern 
Jaws,  touching  Dr.  Gag's,  Dr.  Glib's  and  Dr. 
Gorgon's  systems  of  Divinity,  very  hand- 
some books,  and  saleable.  '  I  suppose  they 
do,  sir,'  said  I ;  *  they  buy  'em.'  *  I'll  see 
what  they  are,'  said  my  savage.  So  he  took 
off  his  battered  Genin,  showing  a  shock  of 
wiry  black  hair,  and  a  head  like  General 
Jackson's,  and  taking  a  seat  by  the  stove — 

*  Mr.  Bookseller,'  said  he,  *  by  your  leave  I'll 
sit  and  read  here  awhile.  I'm  an  author, 
and  like  the  fowls  in  a  freshet,  Fve  nowhere 
to  perch.'  '  Make  yourself  at  home,'  said  I ; 
so  down  he  sat  and  began  reading.  He 
read  all  that  day  till  night ;  finished  Gorgon, 
and  the  next  two  days  he  read  Glib  and 
Gag.  One  of  your  wizened,  white-faced  min- 
isters would  have  taken  six  weeks  to  read 
what  this  bony  ruffian  drove  through  in 
three  sittings.  Once  in  about  an  hour  he 
would  take  mouldy  bread  and  cheese  out  of 
his  pocket)  and  eat  iU    I  saw,  .the  handles 
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of  two  bowie-knives,  and  a  pair  of  re- 
volvers sticking  out  here  and  there  all  over 
hinL  He  read  with  his  eyes  flashing  and 
his  hair  on  end,  like  a  lunatic.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  day — *  Mister,'  says  he,  *  is  that 
all  r  *  All  for  what  V  *  To  write  on  Divin- 
itv,  something  that  will  sell  ?'  said  he.  *  God 
bfess  you!  ACster,'  said  I.  *  Well,'  said  he, 
drawling  on  the  word,  *  I  hope  he  may,  but 
if  he  don%  I  can't  help  it'  I  am  not  an 
atheist,  gentlemen,  though  I  do  read  Tom 
Paine,  and  helped  celebrate  his  birth-day  ; 
but  this  awfiil  lantern-jawed  animal  made 
roe  pray  a  little  inwardly,  there  was  such  a 
God-scorning  pride  in  his  snarl.  *Do  you 
intend,'  said  I,  *  to  write  a  book  on  EH vinity  ?' 
*  I  do,'  said  he,  *and  I  intend  to  found  a  sys- 
tem. I  am  a  philosopher.  I  shall  restore 
the  old  religion  of  king  David.'  *  God  save 
you,  sir,'  said  I  again,  *  that's  the  modem 
religion.'  *  It's  a  lie,'  said  my  savage,  qui- 
etly. *  When  king  David  hated  a  man,  he 
fought  him  and  cut  him  down.  That's  my 
religion.'  *  It  will  not  do,. sir,'  said  I ;  *  such 
a  system  would  never  sell.'  *  Are  you  sure 
of  that  V  said  he.  I  hesitated.  *  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  in  the  country  I  came  from,' 
said  he ;  *  the  people  tliere  haven't  any  reh- 
gion.'  A  thought  struck  me :  possibly  it 
might  be  a  novelty,  and  have  a  good  sale 
in  the  western  market  *If  you  will  write 
something,'  said  I, '  I  will  brciik  a  rule  and 
read  it  myself.'  He  asked  for  pen,  ink, and 
paper,  and  said  if  I  would  come  to  his  den, 
as  he  called  it,  next  evening,  he  would  show 
me  something  powerful. 

**  At  the  appointed  hour  I  went  in  search 
of  my  savage,  and  found  him  in  a  garret  in 
s  back  street,  sitting  on  a  trunk,  and  writing 
on  a  bit  of  board  which  he  held  before  him 
on  his  knees,  instead  of  desk.  There  was 
no  furniture  in  the  place,  and  no  fire.  A 
roll  of  blankets  in  a  box  of  shavings  was  all 
the  bed  he  had,  and  yet  he  received  me  like 
a  lord,  made  me  sit  do\^ii  upon  the  trunk, 
and  offered  me  a  quid  of  tobacco,  which  he 
said  was  all  the  refreshment  he  had  to  offer. 
I  was  astonished  at  the  politeness  of  the 
man,  and  his  poverty  touched  me.  *  Sir,' 
said  I,  *  if  you  have  any  thing  written, 
go  with  me  to  mv  house;  it  is  dinner 
time,  and  when  we  have  dined,  we  can  talk 
matters  over  comfortably.'  Without  show- 
ing the  least  surprise  or  satisfaction,  my  sdv- 
age,  without  saying  a  word,  took  some  pa- 
pen  out  of  the  trunk,  put  them  in  the  pocket 


of  his  seedy  black  coat,  took  up  his  battered 
Genin  from  the  floor,  and  bowed  with  a  grave 
business-like  air,  as  if  he  were  a  Secretary 
of  State  taking  a  foreign  minister  to  dine 
snug  with  him  on  the  South  Carolina 
business.  I  am  a  widower,  you  know,  with- 
out diildren,  and  can  take  any  thing  home. 
So  cannot  a  Secretary. 

"  After  devouring  an  immense  quantity  of 
beef  and  chicken,  and  flnishing  two  bottles 
of  my  best  Hock,  which  he  did  not  know 
the  name  of,  my  savage  grew  communicative 
and  happy.  He  talked,  Lord  bless  you,  like 
a  philosopher.  I  never  heard  a  man  talk 
better,  or  use  better  language,  though  now 
and  then  a  few  South-western  phrases  would 
drop  from  him,  and  then  he  would  apolo- 

fize.  He  said  he  had  the  Old  Testament  by 
eart,  and  admired  king  David  and  Moses, 
though  he  held  Solomon  in  little  estimation. 
'  Solomon,'  said  he,  *  was  the  Lord  Bacon  of 
the  Jews,  and  a  man  of  a  mediocre  con- 
science. His  wisdom  was  the  wisdom  of 
experience.  First  he  was  a  naturalist,  and 
then  a  very  great  rake ;  he  had  a  large  head 
and  a  small  heart ;  and  as  is  commonly  the 
fact  with  such  men,  his  wisdom  has  tlie  air 
of  discontent  and  is  remorseful ;  while  Da- 
vid's is  full  of  hope,  and  courage,  and  passion.' 
David,  he  said,  was  a  desperado,  and  a  pro- 
tectionist Next  to  his  honor,  wtiich  was 
the  image  of  God  in  him,  he  loved  his  coun- 
try. David  hated  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
pagans  that  lived  about  the  edges  of  Judea. 
He  fought  them  and  cut  them  up.  He 
made  Judea  a  great  State. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  g<*ntlemen,  one  half, 
no,  not  one  tenth  the  odd  things  my  savage 
said  to  me.  He  talked,  not  hke  a  book,  but 
like  a  statesman,  who  knew  the  world  out- 
side and  inside,  and  the  pith  of  it  He 
knew  politics  and  religion,  and  he  had  so 
little  fear  in  him  he  couKl  believe  any  thing. 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  mira- 
cles. He  said  he  thought  nothing  either 
way ;  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about 
them.  When  he  read  the  Old  Testament 
he  paid  no  heed  to  any  thing  but  the  actions 
of  the  mefi  described  there.  Some  he 
thought  were  beyond  him  and  came  from 
God,  others  from  the  devil,  others  signified 
nothing  either  way.  I  used  to  think  much 
of  Tom  Paine  till  I  heard  my  savage  talk. 
Paine  was  a  boy  to  him,  a  mere  simpleton. 
Paine  was  afraid  of  being  thought  supersti- 
tious;  this  man   was  afraid  of   nothing. 
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About  many  things  he  was  as  ignorant  as  a 
child,  and  as  simple  in  his  belief.  He  did 
not  believe  in  martyrdom.  It  was  better  to 
fifrht  and  kill  the  wicked  than  to  l«t  the  good 
be  killed.  Great  men,  he  said,  must  be  fight- 
ing men,  and  not  martyrs.  Goodness  without 
valor  was  a  pretty  thing,  but  inferior  to 
valor  alone.  He  told  me  stories  about  him- 
self. He  had  fought  duels,  killed  several 
men,  thought  it  all  right  and  necessary,  and 
quoted  the  Old  Testament;  and  when  I 
quoted  the  New  agf^inst  him,  he  said  if  both 
were  inspired,  as  it  was  agreed  they  were, 
he  might  take  his  choice ;  that  it  took  many 
to  make  a  world,  and  that  Da\id  was  as  good 
a  model  in  the  West  at  this  day  as  he  was  in 
his  own  time  in  Judea ;  that  different  times 
and  states  of  society  required  different  vir- 
tues, and  though  his  might  be  those  of  a 
barbarian,  €bd  gave  all. 

"  This  man  wrote  as  he  talked.  I  bought 
his  manuscript,  which  he  spent  the  next 
month  in  producing,  and  then  on  a  sudden 
lie  left  the  city.  I  have  not  since  heard  from 
him." 

Demaistre  and  his  friends  listened  very 
attentively  to  the  bookseller's  description  of 
the  philosophical  desperado.  Destin  was 
j>rofoundly  interested.  Jenkii^  on  the  con- 
trary, drank  sneeringly  and  in  silence.  "  For 
desperadoes,"  said  he,  **  I  have  but  Kttle 
relish,  and  philosophers  bother  me.  Let  us 
gossip."  Jotting  was  quite  bewildered,  and 
made  several  very  thin  remarks.  Demaistre 
looked  pohshed  and  gentle.  **  These  rude 
virtues,"  said  he,  '^strike  one  with  admira- 
tion at  first,  but  we  soon  weary  of  them. 
Art  triumphs  over  strength.  Intellect  rules 
the  world.  Mr.  Destin,  try  a  httle  of  this 
Greek  wine ;  the  boqu<t  is  magnificent" 

CHAPTER   IX. 

INTERLOCUTORY. 

Good  reader,  I  am  about  to  sketch  thy 
picture.  Thou  hast  never  been  correctly  de- 
lineated; the  artists,  false  rogues  that  they 
are,  have  given  a  stiff,  classic,  or  sentimental 
air  to  thy  limbs,  drawn  thee  in  the  un- 
natural attitudes  of  a  jointed  doll  of  wood, 
which  they  call  a  "lay  figure,"  set  up  in 
their  mechanical  oil-paint  shops,  which  they 
afiectedly  call  "  studios."  Egad  1  much 
study  is  done  there,  by  the  cat  and  a  tame 
owl,  on  the  catching  of  mice.    And  they 


have  so  far  befooled  thee  with  a  pretended 
likeness  of  thyself,  thou  esteemest  thyself 
one  of  the  silliest  fellows  in  the  world ;  but 
it  is  false,  they  he  on  their  vile  canvasses, 
the  scumbling  dogs  I  Thou  art  not  the 
intolerable-  wax-nosed  simpleton  their  pic- 
tures make  thee :  on  the  contrary,  thou  art 
a  bold,  stout,  lean,  vahaiit,  stomachy  fellow, 
scorning  a  he  as  if  it  were  poison,  and 
hating  a  trimmer,  or  a  hypocrite,  as  if  he 
were  a  villainous  imp  of  Satan.  Thou  hast 
a  strong  hking  for  honest,  clear-hearted  men, 
and  brave  fellows,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
testation of  flunkies,  and  soft-hearted  framers 
of  excuses.  Thou  art  a  whole-souled  fellow, 
and  as  haughty  as  Lucifer ;  and  if  a  good 
thing  comes  to  thee,  thou  makest  no  inquiry 
of  its  origin:  whether  it  be  base-bom  or 
lawfully  got,  home-spun  or  made  abroad, 
a  patent  of  the  devil,  or  a  gift  of  Gabriel, 
it  is  all  one  to  thee.  Thou  hast  one  infallible 
test  of  the  good  that  is  in  every  thing :  does 
it  speak  to  the  manhood  and  jolly  scorn  that 
is  in  thy  noble  heart  ?  thou  askest  no  fur- 
ther. Look  what  a  picture  of  thee  I  have 
made  I  Here,  away  with  this  detestable, 
hypocritical  canvas,  made  by  that  base  emas- 
culate dog,  Megrim.  Throw  it  out,  tear 
it  up,  bum  it;  whatever  you  do  with  it, 
never  set  your  eyes  upon  its  mealy  fBu» 
again.  Fie  1  my  friend ;  they  would  per- 
suade thee  out  of  thy  opinions,  would  they, 
the  villains !  Thou  art  no  critic,  art  thou  ; 
thou  knowest  nothing?  Oh,  no;  thou  hast 
no  legs,  hast  thou?  and  must  hrop  vilely 
upon  their  cmtches,  I  &ncy.  Here,  take 
this  little  tickler ;  it  is  a  cat,  and  the  tails 
thereof  are  nine, — and  their  names  are, 
couragey  wit^  mliypridey  scom^  jollity ^  fore- 
sight, facts^  force  :  have  at  'em,  drive,  lash, 
lay  it  on  with  a  will ;  see  how  they  caper 
and  run,  the  mei^pre,  mealy-visaged,  con- 
victed rogues  I  Never  mind  you ;  tSe  squall- 
ing is  good  for  ringing  in  the  ears  and  deaf- 
ness. And  now  let  us  sit  down  and  drink, — 
beer,  ale,  wine,  brandy,  whiskey,  what  you 
will,  strong  or  weak, — we'll  have  our  glass, 
and  let  the  others  preach ;  they  their  sermon, 
we  our  glass,  well  divided.  If  we  did  not 
drink,  they  would  not  preach,  so  we  are  neces- 
sary to  them,  but  they  are  not  necessary  to  us : 
good  again ;  here,  fill  away.  Waiter^  a  tan- 
kard of  ale  for  Mr.  Bull,  he  repents ;  here's 
to  him ;  see,  the  tears  trickle  from  his  eyes. 
Alas !  my  brother,  I  weep,  I  faint  with  sor- 
row; -leave  off  your  bad  ways,  you  fat 
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scoundrel,  or  I  will  beat  you  within  an  inch 
of  your  life  I  No,  no,  he  repents — or  is  it 
only  too  much  beer  ?  To  you,  Pat,  you  ble- 
thering villain !  Yes.  Here,  waiter,  son  of 
O'Brien,  king  of  Cork,  whiskey  and  water  for 
the  son  of  your  mither :  he  drinks ;  it  has 
no  effect ;  again,  again,  again,  and  the  drink- 
ing doth  not  slack.  Oho!  I  have  you 
there,  Pauthrick ;  you'll  not  get  us  drunk 
quite  yet,  my  lad  1  no,  no,  no,  time  enough 
for  that,  my  boy.  To  you,  Sandy,  my 
philo6<^hic  guardian  of  the  saxpenoe;  to 
you,  canny  Scot,  servant  of  kings,  servant  of 
self, — ^how  is  it  thou  makest  so  good  a  re- 
publican f  Honest  reader,  this  is  Sandy  the 
stem,  republican, — drink  to  him.  There  is 
humor  in  his  eye :  beware  his  jest,  beware 
his  bargidn ;  treat  him  well,  or  take  thyself 
away. 

Ah  ha!  Mein  Herr!  quit  thy  native 
humility ;  think  thyself  a  man,  else  the 
good  God  will  not  let  thee  be  a  republican. 
I  cannot  drink  Bhino  wine,  it  is  a  cold  drink. 
Monsieur,  my  service  to  you ;  we  drink  to 
you  in  champagne  of  Cincinnati,  th*e  best 
and  bravest  wine  in  the  world.  Thou  art  a 
brilliant  fellow.  Monsieur,  but  is  there  not  a 
comer  in  thy  heart  reserved  for  kings? 
No!  Then  let  us  drink  again  in  wine 
of  France.  Here  is  confusion  to  despots, 
honor  to  the  braves.  Have  you  any  men 
left  in  France ;  were  they  all  guillotined  ? 
No !  Then  let  us  be  united,  Citoyen, 
and  we  two  will  stand  together,  and  beat  the 
world. 

A  brave  company  of  jolly  fellows,  are 
we  not,  hey,  brother  Bull?  Let  me  in- 
troduce to  you  all,  gentlemen,  my  friend 
the  Reader,  the  honestest,  bravest,  hard- 
featured  dog.  You  fiee  that  little  instra- 
ment  he  carries :  it  is  &; shooting  tool ;  a 
rifle,  gentlemen,  a  very  dangerous  weapon 
for  boys;  never  let  your  children  use  it, 


brother  Bull;  they  commonly  hit  their 
fi^thers,  without  much  practice.  Hei-e,  my 
friend,  call  for  what  you  like.  Monongahela 
for  the  stranger;  he  takes  it  pure!  Bac- 
chus defend  me !  I  acknowledge  the  weak- 
ness; I  cannot  drink  fire ;  here's  to  ye  in  ale. 
Have  you  come  all  the  way  from  the  back- 
wood  to  find  men  in  New-York  ?  Look,  hunt, 
advertise,, inquire;  call  here,  call  there; — 
faugh !  you  are  a  fool ;  that  is  a  whiskeraudo, 
a  barber's  doll.  I<et  it  alone ;  we  will  go  out 
early  in  the  morning  and  look  for  one ;  mean- 
while, here  are  a  tew  tolerable  substitutes, 
good  fellows  all ;  and  one  of  them  you  see, 
the  fat  boy  with  the  tankard,  a  scoundrel 
cousin  of  mine,  very  companionable ;  an 
excellent  solid  rogue  and  the  best  target. 
He  weeps ;  d'ye  see  the  big  tears  uj)on  his 
manly  cheeks  ?  The  woes  of  all  humanity 
oppress  him  ;  he  is  grieved  for  his  portion- 
less younger  brothers  and  poor  relations. 
He  means  to  give  them  each  a  little  bit  of 
land  to  till ;  he  will  give  us  all  a  bit  of  land, 
and  make  us  all  happy ; — and  yet,  in  your 
ear,  the  fat  rogue  is  broke  with  mortgages. 
Here  he  sits  all  day,  drinking,  while  the  rats 
are  eating  holes  in  the  sides  of  his  ships. 
No  voice  oi  that,  it  is  a  great  secret. 
{Bull  sings :) 

Now  let  UB  sing, 
God  save  the  king. 
Or  queen,  (if  yet  there  be  one.) 

(Pat  sings :) 

And  the  next  boy 
That  gives  us  joy, 
Let'i)  pray  it  be  a  Ai;  one. 

For  you  mqst  know,  my  masters,  there  is 
a  dirth  of  virility,  and  the  women  and  fops 
are  getting  the  upper  hand.  And  so  good- 
night, and  dream  of  your  sweethearts. 
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THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  ANCIENT  ELEPHANT. 


BT     BETNARD     THE     FOX. 


[Whether  any  political  rienificanoe  ought  to  attadi  to  the  following  anonymousprodaction  is  A 
point  which  the  editor  subnuts  entirely  to  the  superior  penetration  of  the  reader.  We  ourselves  do 
iancy  we  see  something  in  it,  notwithstanding  the  deasion  of  our  elbow  critic,  Mr.  Simple,  who  is 
ready  to  make  out  it  is  a  mere  prose  poem,  wiUi  no  more  significance  than  one  of  iEsop's  Faolesw— Eik] 


In  the  forests  of  B&mangw&too,  the  great 
Elephant,  Sadi,  had  led  the  herd  an  hundred 
years.  At  night  he  withdrew  to  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  bursting  his  way  through  the 
forest,  and  in  his  sullen  rage  tearing  off  great 
branches  from  the  oaks,  and  trampling  the 
young  trees  to  death.  The  steep  rocks  echoed 
his  moans.  The  roaring  waterfall  could  not 
drown  his  voice.  Dire  was  the  tumult  in 
the  soul  of  the  mighty  Sadi. 

"  True  it  is,"  said  he  groaning,  "  what  Uie 
inspired  Giraffe,  Erson,  said,  looking  fiercely 
through  his  liquid  eyes,  '  Sadi  .has  not  done 
the  work  of  Sadi.'  When  the  Quaggas 
rush  headlong  over  the  desert,  if  the  leader 
of  the  mighty  herd  stops  to  bite  a  leaf,  the 
following  thousands  rush  over  him  and 
trample  him  to  death.  The  heart  of  Sadi 
is  old.  He  communes  with  the  past  The 
glory  of  his  youth  is  the  food  of  his  soul. 
Ancient  rivers,  mighty  torrents,  heaven-high 
rocks,  and  ye  stars  of  the  deep  heavens,  ye 
are  congenial  to  the  soul  of  Sadi.  Your 
glory  comes  to  you.  God  gives  it ;  ye  ask 
not  for  it;  but  for  living  creatures  there  is  no 
glory  but  in  action;  the  flame  of  victory 
bursts  from  the  ardor  of  conflict. 

"  The  Lions  come  upon  us,  they  lurk  amid 
thickets,  they  cry  not ;  their  voice  is  hushed. 
They  wait  for  night  and  the  tempest  Out 
on  the  desert  I  hear  the  sound  of  their 
gathering.  The  ear  of  Sadi  is  quickened 
with  grief.  The  Leopard  came  to  me  and 
said,  *  Sadi,  thou  art  the  King  of  the  West 
The  She  Lion,  the  Queen  of  the  East,  sends 
thee  greeting,  and  desires  thy  love.'  My 
soul  was  moved  within  me  by  the  false 
Wfjfds  of  the  I>«^<i[>aid,  aiul  I  said  to  him, 
*  Stay  in  the  West  and  liunt  in  the  p^*at 
fuLoats  of  Bftiuniigwatoo;'  andheibund  out 
*\>  ^  _  ^.cFct  thi  ck«tB,  an  d  the  f *  '  \ 

tad  the  Foxes  obe 


moved  all  the  beasts  of  B&mangw&too  to 
let  the  Lions  come  in  and  feed :  to  feed  upon 
ffrass,  and  the  fruits  of  the  soil ;  but  they 
teed  not  upon  these.  Their  food  \a  the  flesh 
of  tender  beasts,  friends  of  my  friends,  friends 
of  the  mighty  Elephants,  the  lordly  Elephants, 
the  defenders  oi  the  West  Wo  is  me! 
The  heart  of  Sadi  is  dead :  he  communes 
with  the  past  The  glory  of  his  youth  is 
the  food  of  his  soul  I" 

Th%  cataract  sounded  afar,  the  wind  roared 
in  the  forest  The  Black  Eagle,  the  uncon- 
quered  king  of  air,  heard  the  sorrows  of  the 
noble  Sadi ;  and  his  victorioas  soul  grieved  for 
the  sadness  of  his  friend.  "  Sadi,"  he  cried, 
"  where  is  thy  brother,  the  Gray  Elephant  of 
the  West,  thy  great  companion  ?"  And  Sadi 
answered  and  said,  **Are  not  his  tusks  bro- 
ken, is  he  not  worn  with  age  ? "  Then  said 
the  Eagle,  **  The  fire  of  glory  is  in  his  soul ; 
but  thou,  Sadi,  hast  thoA  betrayed  the  beasts 
of  Bamangwatoo  ?  I  see  the  Leopard  rang- 
ing in  the  forests ;  and  the  Jackals  run  to 
and  fro,  the  Jackals  of  the  Lion  Queen." 

Then  said  Sadi  to  the  Eagle,  "Bird  of 
God,  bird  of  victory,  child  of  the  lightning,  I 
am  betrayed.  Age  and  weakness  have  be- 
trayed me ;  the  false  Leopard  is  a  liar :  I  will 
slay  him,  I  will  crush  him  with  my  tusks." 

Then  said  the  Eagle,  "  Greatest  of  Ele- 
phants, have  a  care  of  thy  fame.  They  say 
the  Leopard  was  thy  knave  and  emissary. 
Thou  hast  talked  miti  him  in  secret  The 
Foxes  of  B&mangvitoo  have  listened,  and 
heard  what  the  Leopard  said  to  thee  in 
secret,  and  thou  didst  not  crush  him." 

"  He  said  I  was  greater  than  the  Gray  Ele- 
phant," replied  the  mighty  Sadi. 

"  Fc*ol !"  scr*^iiniei  tlie  fierce  E;igl(^,  the  bird 
of  God,  the  chili]  of  the  lightning,  "  be  only 
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The  mighty  Sadi  was  amazed,  and  trem- 
bled, for  never  before  had  the  Eagle  spoken 
fiercely  to  him. 

And  the  form  of  the  Eagle  was  changed. 
His  wings  expanded  like  a  morning  cloud. 
He  was  the  genius  of  freedom  and  of  victory. 
His  eyes  were  lightnings,  his  voice  thunder. 
The  beasts  of  Bamangwiitoo  heard  the  rush 
of  his  wings  and  the  thunder  of  his  voice, 


and  their  spirits  were  roused,  for  they  knew 
that  the  Black  Eagle  was  the  bird  of  God ; 
and  they  assembled  together  and  killed  the 
Jackals  and  drove  out  the  Leopard ;  and  the 
mighty  Sadi  was  left  alone.  Alas  for  the 
mighty  Sadi !  he  no  longer  leads  the  beasts 
to  victory ;  his  soul  communes  with  the  past ; 
the  glory  of  bis  youth  is  the  food  of  his 
soul. 
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FREE  TRADK* 

Start  not,  reader  dear  1  The  bill  of  fare  is  no  doubt  formidable ;  and  of  a  Terity  thou  mayeat 
well  entertain  some  gastric  mitigiTings.  But  we  are  yet  in  holiday  tiine«,  good  friend,  and  there  is 
digestioD  in  the  winter  breezes,  coining  down  upon  us  booming  from  far  lake  and  forest  So  be  of 
g!Ood  cheer;  take  an  easy  chair,  or  a  hard  one,  if  none  other  be  at  hand,  and,  cocking  your  toes,  and 
nose  if  so  minded,  **  draw  near  the  ingle,**  determined  to  go  it  with  right  good-will,  and  we  assure 
thee,  if  thou  be  not  a  man  of  the  **  dura  ilia  **  stamp,  or  a  woman  ^fter  the  heart  of  Lucinda  Stone, 
thou  shalt  find  nothing  in  the  above,  or  our  reficiamento  thereof,  to  Weed  thee  mental  Fpasmp,  impart 
a  twitch  of  ^tatistiou  night-mare,  or  raise  one  blue-devil  or  blue-stocking  before  tliy  distempered 
Tisioa  In  sooth,  good  friend,  'tis  not  our  intention  to  make  a  book.  **  Some  hook»r  thou  knowest, 
*^art  litifrae  end  to  tnd^  as  that  ungodly  Yates,  the  highkmd  chiel.  hath  in  malice  sung ;  and  some — 
but  it  is  submitted  that  the  "  o*ergrown  bulk  **  of  many  a  goodly  volume  has  resulted  from  **  taking 
the  sow  by  the  wrong  ear  **  at  starting,  and  waddling,  splashing  and  stumbling  through  the  remainder, 
endeavoring  to  convert  it  into  the  right  one ;  the  application  of  which  philosophy  i^,  in  this  instance, 
Ifcft  to  thine  own  sagacity.  Having,  as  we  trust  we  have,  by  this  time  estabushed  ourselves  in  thy 
intimate  confidence,  we  beg  thee  to  be  assured,  that  of  Mr.  Carey *s  facts  and  figures  we  shall  be  aa 
aparing  as  possible,  leaving  some  millions  thereof  untouched  or  unhashed  for  thy  palate's  tempting. 
So,  too,  of  the  American  Review.  We  shall  not  seek  to  solve  the  problem,  **  Who  feed  the  English  r 
inasmuch  as  we  are  determined  they  shall  not  be  fed  by  us  Americans,  unless  for  a  substantial  ^  quid 
pro  quo" 

With  the  red  hot  bolts  both  have  flung  at  the  heads  of  that  "  iniquitous  "  people,  this  child  does 
not  purpose  to  meddle,  albeit  he  is  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  are  brimful  of  mischief 
and  destructiveness,  and  very  undeservedly  hurled  at  that  mildest,  most  inoffensive,  and  most  forbear- 
ing type  of  Christianity  and  thrift,  "  Johann  Booty  Whether  he  abstains  from  liandling  such  hot 
and  hissing  combustibles  through  simple  respect  for  his  fingers,  or  that  he  believes  the  peculiar  chivalry 
which  would,  without  further  aim  or  cause,  stAke  its  X\w  of  hfefor  injured  innocence  or  outra^d 
virtue,  is  gone  clean  out  of  the  world,  he  does  not  choose  to  explain.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  Uiat 
she  hath  been  used  as  a  pack-horse,  a  poor  dumb  drudge,  a  long  and  callous-eared  donkey,  goaded, 
scourged,  blasted  and  tortured  by  steel,  and  whip-cord,  and  flame,  he  is  willing,  for  the  argument's 
•ake,  to  admit.  Nay,  to  the  end  of  redeeming  her  from  that  unworthy  comparision — alas !  too  meet 
for  her  conditioo—he  will  not  gainsay  that,  although  she  sitteth  wailing  by  the  way -side,  betrayed , 
ravaged  and  desolate,  with  ashes  on  her  head  and  agony  in  her  heart :  and  although  she  is  crowned 
with  a  crown  of  thorns  only,  yet  is  she  a  rightful  queen,  and  of  royal  beauty  in«'fTacenble.  Whether 
true  or  not,  be  has  not  the  heart  to  deny  that  her  grace  and  loveliness  have  l>een  to  her  a  fatal  dower, 
•erving  only  to  lure  her  despoiler.  And  if,  shaking  off  her  dream  of  death,  she  turn  her  to  the  rising 
sun,  aixi  invoking  freedom  fresh  from  the  breath  of  God,  spring  at  her  defiler,  then  would  he  proudly 
deck  her  brow  with  garlands  of  everlasting  radiance.  But,  meantime,  he  ha»  his  own  views  in  her 
rsgard.  The  stain  upon  her  niune  of  damnatir»n*s  deepest  dye  can  only  be  removed  hy  her  own  hand. 
He  iancies  that  until  it  is  removed,  'tis  vain  to  tell  ner  sorrows — ^how  her  rich  luxuriance  hath  been 
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plundered,  and  her  fdcunditj-  made  the  nuru  of  death.  The  real  difficulty  in  eolying  the  problem  of 
ner  destiny  is,  that  her  courage  and  the  conscience  of  England  haye  been  both  negative  quantities. 
One  never  will  change,  the  other  may ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  her  day  begin  to  date. 

These  are,  in  part,  his  reasons  for  thus  in  the  outset  dismissing  these  topics,  on  which  two  of  the 
writers,  whose  views  tie  proposes  to  test,  are  so  noUy  eloauent  The  question  he  purposes  to  discuss 
cannot  be  illustrated  by  tlie  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  Ireland ;  nor  can  it  subserve  her  prospects  or 
her  hopes.  If  other  interests  were  out  of  view,  and  that  it  remained  to  be  considered  how  ner  inju- 
ries could  be  avenged,  then  possibly  the  plunder  committed  upon  her  would  be  entitled  to  weight  in 
the  commercial  polity  of  the  United  States.  But,  even  then,  it  would  be  Rttle  worthy  of  a  great 
nation  to  baffle  her  rival  through  the  medium  of  a  httle  onstom-house  thimble-riggery.  If  we,  m  good 
earnest,  desire  her  downfall ;  if  her  day  of  retribution  be  at  last  come ;  if  she  is  to  feel  reacting,  on 
her  own  heart,  the  broadcast  felony  she  has  scattered  over  land  and  main ;  and  if  it  be  oiu^  to  speed 
the  bolt  of  justice,  let  us,  in  God's  name,  go  right  straight  about  it,  as  we  would  to  bore  the  blue 
mountains,  or  nmrrv  the  oceans. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  works  above  quoted,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  given. 

Mr.  Carey  s  elementary  book  is  exceedingly  agreeable.  It  is  evidently  written  with  a  purpose 
intensely  in  earnest  Bv  many  it  is  deemed  original,  by  some  profound,  by  some  instructive,  by  some 
abstruse,  and  by  some  ansurd.  With  this  man  it  is  "  authority,'*  with  that  a  paradox  or  a  burlesque. 
One  thinks  it  infallible ^facts,  figures,  deductions  and  conclusions— the  other  neterudox  and  heretical 
alL  Here,  either  general  commendation  or  condemnation  is  needless;  it  is  needless  even  to  refer  to 
more  than  a  few  of  its  leading  propositions  and  arguments.  For  instance,  its  first  chapter  is  an 
original  picture  of  primeval  rusticity — ^whether  it  be  according  to  nature  or  not,  is  immaterial  But, 
6uppo<aing  it  a  fancy  sketch,  it  is  not  void  of  attractions.  There  stands  the  naked  man  confronting  tlie 
old  Titanic  forest,  accustomed  to  bow  to  no  influence  but  the  spirit  of  the  tempest.  How  he  fells  it, 
tree  by  tree ;  how  he  stitches  his  garment  of  fig  leaves,  sows  nis  first  seed  grnin,  and  builds  him  a 
rude  wigwam,  and  how  he  fares  therein,  is  an  interesting  inquiry  to  all.  To  break  a  spell  so  agreeable 
would  l^  rude  and  ill-natured.  But  how  it  so  chanced  tnat  the  lucky  settler,  when  selecting  the 
mountain  slope  for  its  freer  air  and  lighter  soil,  should  find  ready  to  his  hand  iron,  and  .copper,  and 
sine  ores,  and  how  he  was  blessed  with  means  and  sagacity  to  smelt,  and  mould,  and  temper  them  to 
use,  is  a  question  intended *to  affect  the  one  now  in  discussion ;  and  while  we  freely  admit  that  it  is 
well  calculated  to  set  village  wonder  all  a-gape,  may  we  humbly  hint  that  in  the  mind  of  a  rigid  phi- 
losopher it  would  possibly  provoke  a  sneer  ?  It  serves  the  same  purpose,  and  stands  on  the  same 
basis,  as  the'  prophecy  sung  by  Virail  for  Anchises  some  thousand  years  after  the  old  seer  had  gone  to 
his  everlasting  rest  The  trappeni  protectionist  instincts  are  so  immediately  developed,  and  the 
agencies,  resources,  and  essential  elements  necessary  for  a  prosperous  forest  manufacturing  interest  are 
BO  available  to  his  hand,  that  one  wonders  a  beaver  or  a  gnffin  is  not  found  to  present  him  with  a  veri- 
table, ready-made  **  spinning  jenny."  Nevertheless,  the  connection  bstween  the*  brass  hatchet  and 
the  present  inauiry  (the  very  one  Mr.  Carey  had  in  view)  is  not  so  clear.  Nor  is  it  explained  in  the 
text  whether  this  original  feller  of  pine  would  or  would  not  prefer,  or  would  or  would  not  be  benefited, 
if  a  keen  polished  steel  axe  had  come  to  him,  no  matter  if  from  the  moon,  so  he  got  it  for  the  produce 
of  one  day's  labor,  instead  of  ten  he  must  have  lost  tinkering  at  and  hundreds  be  must  have  lost 
tinkering  with,  the  blunt  instrument  We  have  our  suspicions  on  that  head,  and  if  we  thought  them 
needed,  we  would  print  them.  For  the  rest  Ricardo's  philosopjiy  of  rent  supplies  Mr.  Carey  with  an 
opportunity  for  much  eloquent  and  indignant  conmientary.  The  discussion  turns  on  the  question 
whether  the  first  cultivators  do  not  naturally  select  the  **  best  soils,"  and  proceed  downwards  as  these 
are  exhausted,  which  Mr.  Carey  denies  with  vehement  enthusiasm.  They  naturally,  he  asserts,  begin 
with  the  worst  like  children  at  a  feast  A°d  leave  the  choice  morsels  for  the  last  Hence  is  deduced 
this  consoling  philosophy,  that  the  supply  afforded  by  the  earth  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  that  as  rent  increases,  so  will  the  prosperity  of  those  Wno  pay  it,  the 
cash  of  the  landlord  and  that  of  the  tenant  making  a  harmonious  jingle  together.  This  is  gratifying 
to  more  than  the  mere  philanthropist  the  only  drawback  being,  that  stiff-necked  and  stiff- willed  tenants 
in  general  can,  with  extreme  difficulty,  be  made  to  believe  that  the  more  they  pay  out  the  more  they 
have  left  To  every  appeal  in  proof  they  would  be  inclined  to  answer  by  a  useless  fumble  in  theur 
empty  pockets.  If  Mr.  Carey  takes  three  from  dx,  and  tells  them  that  three  remain,  they  will  com- 
prehend and  assent ;  but  if  he  takes  four  from  six  and  assures  them  that  four  remain,  in  the  absence 
of  practical  proof  they  muet  only  refer  the  thbg  to  some  occult  science,  and  go  their  way,  lamenting 
their  ignorance  of  such  lucrative  philosophy.  '*  Dub,  yoa  know  what  be  animal  magnetism  ?"  said  a 
Yankee  Moor  to  his  sable  brother,  fresh  from  the  South.  **  No ;  for  what  should  I  noo  t  Massa  noos.** 
•*  Well,"  replied  the  philosopher,  "Fse  lam  you;  hab  you  a  half  dolla!"  The  coin  being  produced, 
he  placed  it  between  his  digit  and  palm,  and  interrogated  the  proselyte :  **  Dub,  you  see  tnat  there 
half  dolla  T  "  Yen.  ha,  ha,  hi."  •*  Am  you  sure  you  see  him  ?"  *♦  Yea,  ha,  ha,  hi,  hi"  •*  Am  you 
quite  sure  you  see  him  f*  **  Yea,  ha,  ha,  hi,  hi ;  ha,  ha,  hi,  hi"  **  Well,  you  will  neber  see  him  again, 
and  that  be  animal  magnetism."  The  tenant  who  pays  his  half  dollar  to  the  landlord  for  the  purpose 
of  experiencing  our  friend's  philosophy,  would  find  himself  equally  wise  and  equally  empty-nanded. 
But  tne  rent  discussion  does  one  thing :  i(  shows  how  much  can  be  made  of  the  lana  caprina  logic, 
and  how  a  man  can  become  violently  earnest  in  proving  the  difference  between  tweedledum  and  twee- 
If  Ricardo's  meaning  be  that  men  wOl  naturally  aelect  the  sofla  which  yield  most,  as  it  evl* 
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dentlj  is,  theD  Mr.  Carey  simply  re-asserts  the  same  thing  exactly ;  for  he  admits  it  is  because  it  will 
yield  most  to  such  labor  as  he  can  apply,  the  rude  cultiyator  selects  the  light,  dry  land  of  the  hills. 
It  is,  under  the  circumstances,  the  "  best  soil  f  and  thus  antagonistic  results  are  drawn  from  precisely 
the  same  axiom  expressed  in  diflferent  words.  Mr.  Carey's  experience  is  of  a  wilderness,  and  as  far  as 
locality  goes,  he  is  right;  but  if  he  extended  his  inquiry  to  otlier  dountriee,  he  would  find,  that  where 
the  land  is  cleared  and  cniltiyated,  and  men  are  free  to  choose,  the  rich  yalleys  are  first  seized  on.  Let 
him  take  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion,  or  Ireland  at  the  period  of  the  Cromwellian 
one.  and  he  will  find  the  track  of  the  fireebooters  every  where  along  the  teeming  vales,  and  their 
castles  rifdng  in  the  lap  of  fertility.  The  present  writer  has  often  looked  froit  Irish  green  hill-sides  on 
scenes  ef  luxuriance  and  abundance  unrivalled.  He  has  dwelt  with  gladness  on  the  western  prairies, 
seemingly  illimitable  in  extent,  and  inexhaustible  in  fecundity,  and  on  the  blithe  and  prohperous 
homesteads  of  Pennsylvania;  but  while  acknowledging  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  lea,  and  wood, 
flCnd  lake,  and  pushing  river,  in  his  fflorious  home,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  from  ruined  abbey 
walls  and  the  ivy  towers  oif  long  fulen  fortresses  in  Ireland,  he  has  beheld  scenes  bright  as  rooming 
rays,  and  fruitAil  as  omnipotent  mero^,  spread  out  before  him,  which  no  time,  no  expenditure,  and  no 
labor  can  produce  the  equal  of  in  this  country.  And  these  are  the  scenes  that  tempted  her  robber 
invaders.  These  are  the  scenes  which  became  their  booty ;  and  upon  that  theatre  has  been  tested  the 
problem,  which  to  Mr.  Carey  seems  inexplicable.  Ricardo's  theory  has  been  there  realised — there,  on 
the  richest  soils  in  the  world.  Rent  haa  eaten  up  the  whole  produce  of  the  land,  the  most  fruitful 
land,  mark  you,  Mr.  Carey,  ever  yet  brought  into  activity.  Rent  has  been  increasing,  and  the  produce 
decreasing,  year  by  year ;  and  as  men  spread  themselves  out  on  bog  and  moor  and  mountain,  to  raise 
clammy  potatoes,  the  rent  on  the  good  soil  has  become  higher  and  higher.  Rent,  more  recently,  has 
devourea  the  produce,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sweat  imd  marrow  of  the  tenanta  At  last  their 
vitals  only  remained,  and  it  took  them.  Rent,  more  insatiable  than  a  vampire,  has  fed  on  human  iSesli 
and  blood.  However  irrelevant  to  the  topic  in  issue,  this  sanguinary  fact  suggests  one  ominous  warn- 
ing to  America.  From  many  an  Aceldama  it  shrieks,  No  rmit  no  rent  /  Yes,  ^'no  rent  /"  for  of  all 
the  curses  that  ever  befell  humanity,  socially  considered,  rent — the  institution  of  landlordism— is  the 
direst  No  matter  what  the  form  of  government  under  which  it  exists,  in  its  very  nature  it  contains 
the  germs  of  slavery.  When  one  man  otttia  the  land  and  another  pays  him  rent  therefor— pays  him, 
in  faci^  for  the  privilege  of  toiling  thereon,  the  privilege  of  raising  the  produce,  and  trannnitiing  it  to 
the  owner,  for  his  sole  une,  sinking  his  flesh  and  blood  in  the  soil,  that  it  may  become  richer,  with  the 
chanCe  of  being  turned  to  beg  ou  the  high  road  in  the  end ;  that  man  is  a  slave,  and  the  vices  of 
slavery  stamp  their  imprei>s  on  his  heart  This  i^  so,  however  mudi  wealth  may  increase.  This  is  so, 
DO  matter  on  how  large  a  scale  the  "richer  soils"  are  cultivated*. ,. 

To  some  extent  wo  Imve  digressed.  We  are  not  canvassing  the- question  of  landlordism ;  and  Mr. 
Carey  does  not,  in  words,  commend  the  relation  it  expresses  between  man  and  moa  He  does,  how- 
ever, call  rent  national  wealth ;  he  justifies  it  as  the  consequence  of  capital  spent  in  improvements  ; 
and  he  tells  the  tenant,  that  by  increasing  the  landlord's  wealth  he  increases  his.  own ;  and,  on  tlie 
whole,  rent  is  so  mixed  up  in  the  theory  as  to  justify  this  brief  commentary. 

How  far  Mr.  Carey's  pnilosophy  controverts  the  principle  of  FnEE  Trade,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  find, 
though  the  purpose  lurks  through  his  entire  argument  Nevertheless,  he  sometimes  unconsciously 
afiSrms  it  instead.  Not  a  few  of  his  inferences  would  make  it  even  ancillary  to  that  highe&t  aim  of 
social  economy  and  Christian  philanthropy — bringing  the  **ffood  toili"  into  cultivation.  Here,  for 
example,  is  one — page  116  : — 

*'  A  ebaoge  bu  come  over  the  syftem,  and  England  Is  now  making  a  market  at  borne  for  labor  and  capital.  6be  la 
at  preaent  lUrlj  engaged  In  boUding  op  the  great  food-prodooing  maobloe,  and  preparing  to  anpply  the  neoessariea  of 
life  np  ton  level  with  the  demanda  for  oontamptlon.'* 

The  change  above  indicated  is  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  which  Mr.  Carey  elsewhere  condemns  as 
arbitrary  in^pediments  in  the  way  of  '*  Freedom  of  Trade.**  These  laws  furnish  the  strongest  instance 
of  protection,  and  that  which  is  most  pregnant  with  instruction  and  warning.  Though  for  a  long 
period  the  object  of  gigantic  intellectum  assault,  before  which  they  at  last  feU,  their  most  vehement 
assailant  never  predict^  the  result^  which  Mr.  Carey  says  has  actually  occurred,  namely,  the  advtmce- 
ment  of  agriculture  itself^  which  he  announces  in  our  quotation;  and  he  thus  further  emphatically 
testifies  to  the  nocetsary  consequences  of  this  advance : — 

*'  She  (England  >  b  a obetltnting  the  permanent  for  the  temporary,  and  with  each  step  of  her  ptcgrcas  In  this  direction, 
capital  and  lal>or  are  beoomlng  more  valuable.*' 

The  only  protectionist  recommendation  dbcoverable  in  the  work,  is  the  perpetual  advocacy  of  ceur 
tralization.  Mr.  Carey's  highest  stage  of  progress  is  in  mixed  communities,  in  having  the  consumer 
aide  by  side  with  the  ]>roduoer,  so  as  that,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  machinery  of  exchange  would  become 
as  inexpensive  as  possible.  As  this  position  is  more  forcibly  urged  and  more  practically  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Greeley,  we  shall  defer  examining  it  until  we  come  to  review  his  opinions  and  arguments. 

That  cultivation  begins  on  the  poorer  soils  and  proceeds  to  the  richer  ones,  is  not  the  leading  idea — 
it  is  the  one  idea  of  the  book.  It  is  repeated  in  one  form  or  other  at  least  a  thousand  times.  There 
is  not  a  single  proposition  used,  of  which  it  is  not  the  minor  or  middle  term.  Upon  it  every  thing 
depends,  aniii  in  turn,  it  depends  upon  every  thing.  It  is  at  the  same  time  cause  and  effect,  effect  and 
catwe.  Wbere  there  is  wealth,  men  cultivate  the  "richer  soils."  Where  men  cultivate  the  "richer 
•oils,"  there  is  wealth.    In  peace,  men  cultivate  tlie  «  richer  soils."      VThere  men  cultivate  tlie  "  r>«^Hpr 
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•oils,*'  there  is  peace.  Morality,  inte^ity,  all  the  cardinal  Tirtuea,  are  concomitants  of  the  cultiTatioo 
of  "  rich  soils/'  and  sucli  cultivation  is  sure  to  he  accompanied  hy  the  virtues.  So  in  like  manner  of 
the  vices  and  the  cultivation  of  the  **  poor  soils."    Take  one  example : — 

**The  lonely  oultlvator  of  the  almost  desert  land  Is  foroed  to  depend  on  the  thin  soils  of  the  earth  for  his  support, 
and  is  in  constant  fear  for  his  life  and  the  safety  of  his  Utile  property.  In  every  stranger  he  sees  one  ss  poor  as  him- 
Hclf ;  one  (o  whom  his  little  stock  of  wealth,  trivial  as  it  is,  would  bo  a  treasure.  Or  if  perchance  the  stranger  comes 
fh>m  distant  and  civilized  lands,  from  among  a  people  who  cultivate  the  rich  soils  of  the  earth,  the  lonely  man  sees 
in  the  nails  and  beads  of  his  visitor  what  *  wonid  make  him  rich  Indeed,*  and  avarice  seizes  on  his  soul.  His  labor, 
severe  as  it  is,  scarcely  yields  him  food,  and  he  has  no  means  wherewith  to  buy  it.  He  murders  his  visitor,  and  seizes 
on  hit  goods.  Here  we  have  combined,  fear,  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  such  are  uniformly  the  characteristics  of  men  wtio 
are  forced  to  rely  on  the  poorest  soils  of  the  earth." 

This  is  a  gloomy  picture ;  of  which  not  the  least  startling  figure  is  the  poor  foredoomed  stran^^r. 
Let  him  doff  his  rich  gear  and  nsk  shelter  as  a  heggar,  he  is  murdered  because  he  is  poor ;  let  him 
display  his  wares,  even  a  horse  nail  or  a  wooden  comb,  and  he  is  massacred,  because  he  is  rich. 
Herein  is  to  be  fir>und  the  clue  to  the  first  murder.  No  doubt,  Cain  fhed  his  brother's  blood,  not 
because  he  was  thereunto  tempted  by  Satan  in  the  guise  of  jealousy  or  pride,  or  because  he  had  been 
corrupted  by  his  mother's  sin,  but  because  he  was  forced  to  cultivate  tne  "poorer  soiK"  Tis  some- 
what of  a  marvel,  that  «ven  now  a  new  sect  of  predestinarians.  starting  at  this  point,  and  making  this 
discovery  their  go«pel,  hnve  not  grown  into  sturdy  existenca  No  doubt  they  would  have  followers. 
The  creed  would  be  saving  and  attractive,  conferring  b1es8ing-<  innumerable  m  time,  as  well  as  eter- 
nity. But,  how  far  it  is  flattering  to  the  pilgrim  fathers,  on  whom  the  writer  elsewhere  bestowed  an 
enthusiastic  eulogy,  we  leave  to  Mr.  Bulw«r  or  Mr.  Webster  to  determin*. 

Distnissiug  Mr.  Carey's  elements  of  ectmomy,  and  descending  to  his  prnct'cal  knowledge,  oinr  feeling 
is  one  of  immixed  astonishment  While  the  picture  is  imaginary,  he  has  a  shade  appropriate  to 
every  theory.  He  butters  his  parsnips  with  soft  words,  notwithstanding  the  apophthegm.  He  manures 
by  a  phrase  and  enriches  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  his  pen.  But  when  he  comes  to  handle  a  spade  or  a 
reaping  hook,  he  is  at  once  confounded.  Hear  what  he  Fays  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  and  an  acre  of 
whvat— page  299  :— 

''  Kn  acre  of  potatoes  will  outweigh  an  acre  of  wheat  a  doxen  times,  and  its  refuse  will  fertilise  an  aere  of  poor  soil ; 
but  from  the  produce  of  an  acrv  of  wheat  sent  abroad  to  be  exchanged,  nothing  goes  back  on  the  land.'* 

The  coo'ness  of  this  assumption  is  amusing.  It  may  pass  muster,  notwithstanding,  with  the  philoe- 
ophcra.  But  there  are  few  rustics  whom  it  would  not  tickle  exceedingly.  Because  the  potatoes 
weigh  a  dozen  times  more  than  tlie  wheat,  therefore  the  former  is  a  preferable  crop.  But  this  is  not 
so  bad  as  the  assertion,  that  the  refuse  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  manure  another  acre.  It  is,  of 
course,  after  such  fashion,  that  he  would  perpetually  fertilize  tlie  earth,  so  as  to  keep  its  produce  np 
to  the  level  of  the  demand  of  its  inhibitanta.  There  is  not  a  man,  however,  who  has  tilled  a  rood  of 
land,  that  does  not  know,  that  the  refuse  oi  ten  acres  of  potatoes  would  not  manure  a  square  perch. 
No  vei;etahle  io  ko  subsfanceless  as  the  potato-stalk — it  is,  in  fact,  almost  as  perishable  as  the  argu- 
ment that  is  based  on  it.  Thus  far  with  respect  to  the  refuse  of  the  acre  of  potatoes.  Tlien  as  to 
that  of  wheat-,  he  says  it  is  nil.  But  it  so  luippens,  nevertheless,  that  the  straw  on  an  acre  of  wheat 
would  yield  more  manure  than  fifty  acres  of  pota'o-stalks. 

Before  passing  to  Mr.  Caret's  other  book,  we  are  tempted  to  give  an  Olustration  of  his  grand 
theory  in  his  own  words: — 

**  A  and  B  have  each  a  horse  and  cart,  and  a  farm,  from  which  thev  can  have  300  bushels  of  wheat,  or  its  equivalent. 
An  offer  ia  made  to  give  them  each  that  quantity :  but  the  distance  is  so  ftir,  that  the  haoliiig  will  occupy  precisely  the 
same  time  that  ih^  raising  would  do.  A  accepts,  and  B  does  noU  A  spends  bis  time  on  the  road,  and  B  stays  at  home. 
When  it  rains,  A  stops  at  the  way-side  tavern,  B  spends  the  same  day  at  home  repairing  his  house.  When  \H  horse 
feeds  and  rests,  his  mister  has  nothing  to  do;  B  grubs  up  an  old  root,  or  repairs  a  fence.  A*8  horse  deposiu  his 
manure  in  the  roai,  that  of  B  goes  on  his  farm.  A^s  hor^e  hauls  every  day,  and  the  service  performed,  nothing 
remains.  B  op  »na  a  mtrl  pit  and  puts  on  his  land  manure  for  two  or  three  years.  At  the  end  of  the  year  A's  horse 
and  cart  are  worn  out,  while  B^  are  almost  as  good  as  new.  The  farm  or  A  has  deteriorated,  while  that  of  B  is 
greatly  improved.  Both  have  done  the  same  number  oCdays^  woric,  and  l>oth  have  received  the  same  compensation, 
yet  \  is  poorer,  and  B  richer  ilian  at  Itrst.  Every  diminution  In  the  quantity  required  of  t»e  machinery  of  exchange 
tends  to  increaM  the  qiunlity  of  labor,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  may  be  applied  directly  to  production,  and  such 
labor  is  rewarded  with  an  incraased  return,  and  an  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  machine  itself.  Buch  has  been  the 
case  in  aOl  past  lim^  and  such  will  it  ever  continue  to  be." 

The  naked  pr(>po!«iti«in  at  the  base  of  this  comparison  is  incorrect  That  proposition  and  the  8U{>er- 
vening  facts  are  contradictory.  Some  of  these  fects  are  false  statements,  and  all  the  iniervening^ 
deductions  are  faUe  logic  The  comparison,  to  be  a  fair  one,  should  rest  on  an  immatable  basis.  This 
would  require  that  the  800  bushels  should  be  a  fixed  and  ab«olute  maximum,  in  the  production  of 
which  alone  all  B's  lal)or  is  to  l»e  absorbed.  If  ho  can  apply  some  to  meliorating  his  fiirro  or  his 
houie,  then  he  g«-t8  more  in  fact  than  A,  and  the  fallacy  in  stating  the  question  is  apparent  Again,  if 
the  return  be  not  determined  and  definite,  we  might  calculate  a  toleranle  column  of  casualties  against 
B,  such  as  the  worm,  the  wet  the  drought  the  blight  while  A's  bushels  remained  sound  and  whole, 
and  every  grain  available.  If  attain  A  and  B  get  the  same  thing  exactly,  then  one  cannot  be  richer ; 
and  if,  tm  the  other  hand,  one  be  richer,  they  cannot  get  the  same  remuneration ;  one  must  get  a  higher 
and  a  better  one.  But  the  sup  Tvening  facta  not  only  contradict  the  terms  of  the  proposition,  they. 
CO'  her,  and  eacli  contntdicta  itselt    Suppose  we  take  these  two : 
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Hie  haaliog  will  occupy  precisely  the  same  time  and  labor  that  the  raising  would  da  B  manures 
three  acres,  and  be  raises  besides ;  yet  A's  horse  and  cart  are  worn  out«  while  B*s  are  almost  new. 
The  first  and  second  branch  of  this  sentence  contradict  each  other.  If  it  be  true  that  the  **  hauling  " 
and  rais'ng  occupy  precisely  the  same  time,  then  it  is  untrue  that  there  is  time  for  manuring  three 
acresw    The  second  is  self-contradict«fry. 

How  A*s  horse  became  a  year  olJer,  while  Ks  remained  as  young  as  before,  is  a  phenomenon  that 
Mr.  Carey  does  not  deign  to  explain ;  or  how  the  cart  which  is  mo9t  worked  continues  new,  while 
that  which  does  lea^t  is  worn  out,  supposing  them  equally  new,  strong  and  durable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  He  leaves  us  hopelessly  in  the  dark  on  the  subject,  and  utterly  incapable  of  compre- 
hending it,  save  on  the  principle  that,  in  political  economy  at  least,  the  less  is  greater  than  the 
greater ;  while  even  that  will  scarcely  aid  us,  in  re^^ard  to  the  age  of  B*8  horse,  which  must  be 
referred  to  some  process  similar  to,  and  more  successful  than,  that  tried  by  the  daughters  of  Jason 
when  they  boiled  their  fiither's  old  bones.  The  exact  meaning  or  bearing;,  we  rhoidd  say,  perhaps  the 
depth  of  the  conclusion  is,  wc  must  needs  confeas  be)  ood  our  powers  of  comprehension.  But  if  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Carey  were  made,  subject  to  every  disadvantage  and  casualty,  fur  our  parts,  we  commend 
the  choice  of  A.  If  not,  the  deductions  arc  fal^^e  in  fact  an  well  as  logic.  Land  dot^s  not  improve  by 
growing  com ;  it  seriously  deteriorates,  a  fact  which  may  be  learned  without  the  lights  of  philosophy 
or  chemistry.  It  must  be  restored  by  manures  Some  of  thnne  ar**  enriduug,  tKmie  of  a  atinuiluting 
character  only.  The  latter  in  the  end  will  make  rich  land  poor,  iiutead  of  poor  land  rich.  Even  the 
former  have  their  liiniU,  b<»th  as  to  quantity  uud  power,  und  there  is  a  point  of  fertility,  beyond 
which  the  earth  cannot  be  pressed,  so  that,  twenty  to  one,  B  s  farm  must  have  been  deteriorated  by 
being  worked,  A's  improved  by  h  ing  fallo^.  This  would  surely  be  the  case,  were  Mr.  Carey  at  hand 
to  help  B  with  his  bundle  of  potato-titalks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have,  in  onr  last  quotation,  inserted  the  word  labor.  Mr.  Carey  must  have 
intended  it,  or  he  intended  to  deceive.  We  prefer  believing  the  former.  Without  it,  the  question 
would  be  unfair  and  unintelligible,  uud  would  bespeak  a  design  on  his  part,  which  we  would  be  sorry 
to  impute  to  him,  of  relyini;  on  a  contemptible  **urriere  pciisee."  But  suppi»sing  A  poorer,  and  B 
richer,  where  is  the  connection  between  that  fact,  and  the  general  conclusion  which  follows,  upon  the 
truth  of  which,  standing  alone,  every  fact  stated  in  the  comparison  must  depend  ?  To  us  it  is  pre- 
cisely as  intelligible,  and  we  suspect  it  must  have  been  used  with  about  tlie  same  view,  as  Professor 
Fiechtc's  celebrated  data.  The  professor  having  duly  stroked  his  moustache,  as  it  becometh  all 
bearded  thinkers  to  do,  and  having  meditatively  paced  the  floor,  in  f-ight  of  a  small  class  of  admiring 
disciples,  thu!»  began :  ^  Gentlemen,  think  the  wall. '  After  due  time  was  allowed  for  this  rather  flinty 
performance,  the  man  of  learning  asked  the  pupiU  whether  they  had  in  fact  thought  the  wall :  to 
which,  in  proof  of  tlieir  capability,  the  disciples  irnve  an  affirmative  response.  "Now,**  he  resumed, 
"  think  the  thing  that  thouyht  the  wall ;"  wherewith  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Carey's  Elements,  con- 
fessing our  iucapacity  to  comprehend  either  the  data  of  the  professor,  or  the  conclusion  of  the 
ecooomist 


Most  of  our  readers  are,  we  presume, 
aware  that  an  association  has  recently  been 
formed  in  this  city  called  the  "  Free  Trade 
League,"  having  for  its  object  the  abo- 
lition of  all  custom  houses,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  direct  taxation 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  supplies 
needed  for  the  support  of  goyeminent. 
Among  its  most  prominent  and  active  mem- 
bers are  the  gentlemen  connected  with  our 
contemporary,  the  Democratic  MevietOy 
whose  articles  may  now,  we  presume,  be 
considered  as  the  authorized  expression  of 
the  views  of  the  League  in  regard  to  all 
politico-economical  matters,  and  as  being 
therefore  entitled  to  particular  respect  Un- 
der this  impression  it  is  that  we  have  trans- 
ferred to  our  pages  the  above,  constituting 
the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  a  renew  of 
Mr.  Carey^s  works,  intended  and  expected, 
as  we  believe,  to  annihilate  both  himself  and 
the  doctrine  of  which  he  is  the  earnest  ad- 
vdcate,  to  wit :  that  the  true  and  only  road 


to  perfect  freedom  of  trade  lies  tkrotigh 
perfect  protection^  and  that  every  attempt 
to  seek  it  in  any  other  direction  must  result 
in  failure  and  ruin.  In  thus  layini^it  betbro 
our  readers  we  have  a  two-fold  object. 

First.  We  wish  them  to  see  for  tlij^mselves 
the  arguments  of  our  opponents  in  fjivor  of 
maintaining  the  British  system  which  lookn 
to  monopolizing  the  machinery  required  for 
the  production  of  cloth  and  iron  for  tho 
world,  and  which  preaches /ree  trade  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  this  monopoly.  To 
carry  out  this  British  system,  advocated  by 
our  contemporary,  it  is  essential  that  Eng- 
land should  be  made  **  the  workshop  of  tho 
world,"  and  that  she  s!iould  be  enabled  to 
compel  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  world 
to  bring  to  her  all  their  raw  products,  that 
she  may  take  what  she  noed^  at  prices  to  be 
fixed  by  hrself  and  alw  to  campel  them  to 
look  to  h  T  for  all  their  supplies  of  cloth 
and  iron,  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by  herself  U^'— 
reducing  them  WHfid  condition  of  hv 
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dependents  upon  a  small  number  of  wealthy 
cotton  spinnei-s  and  iron  masters.  Such  is 
the  object  of  the  British  system  of  free 
trade^  whose  principal  advocates  are  to  be 
found  in  the  editor  of,  and  contributors  to, 
the  Democratic  Review^  and  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  interest  our  readers  to  know,  and  to 
understand,  if  they  can,  how  the  cause  of 
American  Democracy  is  to  be  aided  by 
placing  the  whole  body  of  our  agriculturists 
in  the  power  of  the  moneyed  aristocracy  of 
Britain. 

Second.  We  desire,  if  possible,  to  induce 
our  opponents  to  do  the  same  by  us,  in  lay- 
ing before  their  readers  our  arguments  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question,  that  they  also 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. .  In  preferring,  as  we  now  do,  this 
request  to  our  contemporary,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  express  our  doubts  of  having 
it  complied  with,  it  being  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  advocates  of  the  British  free 
trade,  or  monopoly  system,  to  shut  out  every 
thing  like  free  discussion  of  this  important 
question.  Nevertheless,  we  still  have  hopes 
that  our  contemporary  may  on  this  occasion 
pursue  a  difierent  course,  for  the  advantages 
we  oflfer  him  are  great  In  the  first  place, 
we  now  lay  his  views  before  many  thousands 
of  Whigs,  steadfast  advocates  of  protection, 
that  he  may  convert  them  if  he  can ;  and  if 
he  thinks  his  arguments  calculated  to  open 
the  eyes  of  our  benighted  readers,  he  must 
rejoice  at  the  occurrence  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  tJieir  effect.  In  return  for  thus 
enabling  him  to  lay  his  powerful  arguments 
before  our  readers,  all  that  we  ask  of  him  is 
that  he  will  lay  our  weak  ones  before  his 
own,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their 
faith  in  the  present  revenue  system,  or  in 
the  future  "  free-trade"  system,  under  which 
we  must  abandon  the  making  of  cloth  and 
iron,  and  a  thousand  other  commodities, 
yielding  to  Britain  the  entire  and  exclusive 
command  of  the  trade  of  the  world.  Such 
an  opportunity  for  converting  the  protection- 
ists and  strengthening  the  convictions  of 
the  free-traders,  should  not,  and  wo  trust  it 
will  not,  be  lightly  rejected.  We  shall  hope, 
therefore,  to  see  this  article  transferred  to 
the  pages  of  our  contemporary,  and  in  re- 
turn we  pledge  ourselves  for  laying  before 
our  readers  his  comments  upon  it  We  seek 
the  truth  and  desire  to  aid  our  readers  in 
♦k«;-  »Aarch  for  it,  and  therefore  do  we  give 
»  of  the  question.    Let  our  oppo- 


nents prove  their  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
their  doctrines  by  following  our  example. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  this  article,  we  desire  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  its  general  tone, 
and  to  the  claims,  ns  scientific  men,  put 
forth  by  the  members  of  the  League,  of 
whose  views  our  contemporary  is  the  organ. 
The  subject  chiefly  referred  to  in  this  chap- 
ter is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  man- 
kind, being  no  less  than  the  question  whether 
there  do  or  do  not  exist  divine  laws,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  population  tends  to  increase 
more  rapidly  than  food,  rendering  necessary 
the  constant  recurrence  of  wars,  pestilences, 
and  femines,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
numbers  within  the  Umits  of  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Sudi  a  subject  would,  we 
might  suppose,  be  treated  with  a  gravity 
proportioned  to  its  importance,  particularly 
by  the  representatives  of  a  school  that 
claims  for  itself  all  the  scientific  knowledge, 
and  quotes  so  fluentiy  Bastiat,  Mill,  Say,  Ki- 
cardo,  and  Malthus,  in  opposition  to  the 
"  exploded  fallacies"  of  protection  to  Amer- 
ican labor.  Far  otherwise,  however,  is  it 
Instead  of  gravely  discussing  this  great 
question,  it  is  here,  as  is  seen,  treated  with  a 
degree  of  levity  scarcely,  as  we  conceive,  to 
be  excused  in  a  iournal  with  any  claims  to 
character,  were  the  subject  of  discussion  of 
little  more  importance  than  would  be  one  in 
reference  to  the  comparative  merits  of  a 
couple  of  rival  rope-dancers.  In  illustration 
of  the  views  of  our  contemporary  in  regard 
to  the  cause  of  value  in  land,  and  the  law 
of  the  distribution  of  its  products,  we  are 
treated  with  a  dialogue  between  a  couple  of 
negroes ;  while  the  question  of  the  advan- 
tage to  the  land  and  it^  owner  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  power  to  restore  to  the  fonuer 
the  manure  resulting  from  the  consumption 
of  its  crops,  is  settled  by  a  bunch  of  potato 
stalks!  Such  is  modem  British  pohtico- 
economical  science,  as  transferred  to  the 
columns  of  our  contemporary,  the  Demo- 
cratic  EevieWj  which  claims  for  itself  and  its 
friends  tlie  possession  of  exclusive  scientific 
knowledge !  They  constitute,  in  their  own 
estimation,  "  all  the  talents"  party  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  course  hero  adopted  appears  to  u«  to 
be  precisely  that  of  the  skilful  advocate  who 
knows  that  his  cause  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion, and  that  the  less  that  is  said  of  it'ihe 
better  it  will  be  for  his  client    He  therefore 
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passes  from  subject  to  subject  rapidly,  touch- 
ing as  lightly  as  possible  upon  tne  merits  of 
his  own  case,  dodging  every  difficult  ques- 
tion, dwelling  upon  the  trivial  errors  or 
omissions  of  his  opponents,  and  endeavoring 
wherever  possible  to  raise  a  laugh  at  their 
expense,  hoping  to  deceive  the  court  and 
the  jury  into  a  verdict  in  opposition  to  both 
law  and  justice,  at  which  their  cooler  judg- 
ments would  be  shocked.  With  a  case  that 
he  feels  to  be  strong,  how  different  is  his^ 
course  of  action!  He  then  passes  from 
point  to  point,  dwelling  on  each  in  proportion 
to  its  importance,  making  his  ground  sure  as 
he  advances,  certain  to  ootain  from  the  cool 
and  deUberate  judgment  of  both  the  bench 
and  the  jury  the  verdict  that  he  seeks,  and 
he  leaves  the  court  feeling  that  he  has  done 
his  duty  both  to  his  client  and  to  the  cause 
of  justice.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  course 
of  the  advocates  of  the  British  monopoly 
which  seeks  to  maintain  and  extend  itself 
under  the  mask  of  freedom  of  trade.  To 
pin  them  down  to  the  examination  of  either 
facts  or  theories  appears  impossible.  If  the 
former  do  not  suit  their  views,  the  answer  is 
found  in  the  brief  words  "political  arithme- 
tic."  If  the  latter  be  not  i^reeable,  they 
cry  **  free  trade,"  and  nothing  more.  The 
word  itself  is  deemed  a  sufficient  reply  to  the 
benighted  people  who  cannot  agree  with 
them  as  to  the  road  by  which  freedom  of 
trade,  is  to  be  sought.  Now,  we  too  are 
free-traders.  We  look  with  longing  eyes  for 
the  time  when  perfect  freedom  of  trade  may 
be  rendered  possible,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  desire  to  s^  a  full  and  free  discussion  of 
the  question  as  to  which  is  the  true  and 
profitable  mode  of  reaching  it  The  experi- 
ence of  the  nation  has,  as  we  think,  proved 
that  it  can  be  done  only  through  perfect 
protection.  Mr.  Carey  has  now  fortified 
the  believers  in  protection  by  showing  that 
theory  is  abo  on  their  side,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  land  and  of  the  distribution  of 
its  proceeds,  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  British 
monopoly  system,  called  free-trade,  that  the 
advocates  of  the  latter  find  it  necessary  to 
sneer  it  down,  if  possible,  but  at  all  events 
to  avoid  discussion  of  its  merits.  Our  con- 
temporary therefore  tells  us  that  it  is  by  some 
deemed  to  be  "  original,"  while  by  others  it 
is  regarded  as  "  profound,  instructive,  ab- 
struse, or  absurd,"  and  closes  by  assuring  us 
that  for  his  part  he  is  unable  to  "  compre- 


hend either  the  data  of  the  professor  or  the 
conclusions  of  the  economist ;"  and  yet  he 
undertakes  to  instruct  the  world  in  regard 
to  the  greatest  of  all  questions,  that  of  the 
di\nne  laAVS  which  regulate  the  growth  of  food 
and  population.  For  his  inability  to  com- 
prehend it  several  reasons  might  be  given, 
but  a  single  one  will  probably  suffice  for  our 
readers,  and  that  is,  that  he  appears  never  to 
have  read  the  hook^  a  fact  of  which  we  hope 
to  satisfy  them,  and  that  conclusively,  before 
they  shall  have  finished  the  perusal  of  this 
article. 

The  British  politico-economical  system  may 
be  stated  in  a  very  few  words.  Men  are 
supposed  to  commence  the  work  of  cultiva- 
tion upon  the  richest  soils,  those  capable  of 
yielding  the  largest  returns  to  labor.  As 
population  increases  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  inferior  soils ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  **  the  constantly  increasing  ster- 
ility of  the  soil"  required  to  be  cultivated  is 
that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence 
increases  with  the  increase  of  numbers,  pro- 
ducing a  necessity  for  dispersion  over  the 
world  in  quest  of  the  original  rich  soils. 
The  more  they  separate  from  each  other  the 
larger,  it  is  held,  is  Hkely  to  be  the  return 
to  labor  employed  in  agricultiu^,  and  the 
more  necessary  is  it  that  they  should  employ 
themselves  in  the  work  of  cultivation  alone, 
sending  to  England  their  raw  products  that 
she  may  maintain  her  monopoly  of  machin- 
ery for  their  conversion ;  and  every  attempt 
at  interference  with  this  monopoly  is  de- 
nounced as  being  in  opposition  to  the  true 
principles  of  trade.  It  is  thought  best  that 
one  nation  should  raise  com  and  cotton  and 
transport  them  thousands  of  miles,  that  the 
two  may  be  combined  in  the  form  of  cloth, 
and  that  another  should  raise  sugar  and  a 
third  refine  it ;  ex[>euding  in  the  work  of  trans- 
portation, annually  repeated,  treble  the  labor 
required  for  raising  the  corn,  the  cotton,  or 
the  sugar,  instead  of  at  once  bringing  the 
consumer  of  food  to  the  side  of  the  producer 
of  food  and  cotton,  as  urged  by  Adam 
Smith,  the  great  founder  of  the  politico-eco- 
nomical school  which  teaches  the  advantage 
of  making  a  market  on  the  land  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  land. 

It  will  now  readily  be  seen  that  the  whole 
British  monopoly  theory,  known  by  the  name 
of  Free  Trade,  hangs  upon  the  question  whe- 
ther men  do  or  do  not,  in  the  early  period 
of  every  society,  commence   the  work  of 
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cultivatioii  on  the  richest  soils.  If  they 
doy  then  is  it  profitable  that  mon  should  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  world  in  quest  of 
those  soils,  applying  thereon,  when  found, 
their  whole  labor,  and  leaving  Britain  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  monopoly  of  machinery 
which  it  has  been  the  objecli  of  hor  whole 
system  of  legislation  to  establish.  If  they 
do  not — ^if,  on  the  contrary,  the  early  settlors 
commence  invariably  on  the  less  fertile 
soils,  leaving  the  rich  bottom  lands,  and 
the  beds  of  marl  and  lime,  to  their  suc- 
cessors— ^and  if  it  is  only  with  the  gro^i/h  of 
population  and  of  wealth,  that  these  richer 
soils  can  be  brought  into  activity — ^then  is 
dispersion  to  be  avoided,  and  then  is  con- 
centration for  the  cultivation  of  those  rich 
soils  to  be  sought.  Dispersion  must  tend  to 
diminish  the  productiveness  of  labor.  With 
each  step  in  its  progress,  men  become  less 
able  to  combine  their  exertions  for  the  com- 
mon good,  and  their  land  becomes  less  pro- 
ductive, because  of  the  increased  necessity 
for  sending  abroad  \U  raw  products,  wasting 
labor  in  transportation,  and  returning  to  the 
soil  none  of  the  manure.  The  powers  of  the 
soil  constitute  the  farmer's  capital.  In  ex- 
hausting these  powjrSj  he  is  wasting  his 
capitaly  and  therefore  it  is  that  all  those  na- 
tions which  are  compelled  to  export  their  raw 
products  are  seen  to  become  imjwverished, 
as  witness  Ireland,  PortugiU,  and  India,  and 
as  further  witness  all  the  lands  of  the  South- 
em  States. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  artisan  is 
enabled  to  tike  his  nlaoe  bv  the  side  of  the 
ploughman,  eating  his  food  on,  or  near,  the 
land  upon  which  it  had  been  produced,  the 
latter  is  enabled  to  return  to  his  land  the 
manure,  and  he  not  only  ceases  to  waste  his 
capital,  but  he  increases  it,  because  the  same 
process  which  saves  manure,  saves  also  the 
labor  of  transportation^  and  he  has  more 
labor  to  give  to  his  land ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  land  becomes  valuable,  and  its  owner 
becomes  rich,  wherever  a  market  is  made  on 
land  for  its  products.  The  two  systems  look 
in  diflferent  directions — ^the  one  to  the  centra- 
lization ia  the  hands  of  the  British  moneyed 
aristocracy,  of  power  over  the  formers  and 
planters  of  the  world,  and  to  the  exhaustion 
of  their  land  and  of  themselves ;  the  other 
to  the  establishment  of  power  over  their 
own  actions  among  those  farmers  and  plant- 
ers, and  to  the  enrichment  of  their  land 
and  of  themselves.  Which  of  the  two  is  theo- 


retically right,  the  British  monopoly  system, 
or  that  American  one  which  looks  to  the 
establishment  of  perfect  freedom  of  trad^  on 
the  ruins  of  this  monopoly,  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  settlement  of  the  question,  whe- 
ther men  do  or  do  not  commence  the  work 
of  cultivation  on  the  richest  soils ;  whether 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Ricardo  or  that  of  Mr. 
Carey  is  the  true  one. 

Our  readers  will  now,  we  think,  under- 
stand the  cause  of  the  indisposition  of  our 
t>emocratic  reviewers  to  examine  this  ques- 
tion, and  of  their  obvious  det^^rmination  to 
sneer  down,  if  possible,  the  novel  theory  of 
our  countryman.  The^latter  once  admitted, 
the  system  of  the  British  monopoly  school 
must  pass  away,  for  it  must  then  be  also 
admitted  that  with  the  increase  of  population 
resulting  from  bringing  the  loom  and  the  anvil 
into  connection  wiUi  the  plough  and  harrow, 
men  are  enabled  to  cultivate  richer  soils, 
to  apply  their  labor  more  continuously  to  the 
work  of  cultivation,  to  maintain  and  to  in- 
crease the  powers  of  their  land,  and  to  give 
increased  value  to  both  their  land  and  their 
labor ;  and  that  in  case  of  the  existence  of 
any  disturbing  cause  tending  to  prevent  the 
artisan  and  the  agricultuiist  from  thus  com- 
bining their  exertions,  their  duty  to  them- 
selves requires  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
of  resistance  as  shall  appear  likely  most 
speedily  and  most  effectually  to  remove  the 
cause  of  disturbance.  This  has  been  done 
in  Germany,  and  in  this  and  other  countries, 
by  the  adoption  of  measures  of  protection 
against  the  British  monopoly,  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  perfect  free- 
dom of  trade.  The  theory  on  which  British 
free-trade  rests,  falls  with  the  fall  of  the 
British  doctrine  of  rent,  and  hence  it  is  that 
our  Democratic  roviewers  \\ew  with  such 
hostility  any  attempt  to  lesson  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Eicardo.  They  desire  to  sustain  him 
and  the  monopoly  together,  for  divided  they 
must  fall. 

The  reviewer  informs  us  that "  if  Ricardo's 
meaning  be  that  men  will  naturally  select 
the  soils  which  yield  most,  as  it  evidently 
Is,  then  Mr.  Carey  simply  re-asserts  the  same 
thing  exactly  f  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
difference  between  them  is  just  the  differ- 
ence between  **  tweedledum  and  twcedle- 
dee."  Passing  by  the  beauty  of  this  most 
happy  illustration,  which  is  so  precisely  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  article,  we  would 
beg  to  inquire  if  he  ever  read  Ricardo  ?  We 
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presume  not,  for  otherwise  he  could  make 
no  such  assertion.  Ricardo  is  often  quoted, 
but  rarely  read,  and  few  of  those  who  use  liis 
name  hare  taken  the  trouble  to  endeavor  to 
follow  him  in  the  infinite  complications  and 
inconsistencies  to  which  he  was  led  in  tne 
attempt  to  establish  a  system,  now  admitted 
to  be  unsound  and  untenable  by  many 
who  were  once  his  devoted  followers.  Mr. 
Ricardo  meant  what  he  said,  that  men  took 
first  those  soils  that  \\ere  by  nature  th«  most 
fertile,  for  if  he  had  meant  otherwise,  how 
could  he  have  stated  that  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil  decreased  with  tlie  extension  of 
cultivation  over  newer  soils,  and  that  with 
that  extension  there  was  a  perpetually  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  obtaining  food — that 
its  price,  as  compared  with  labor,  perpetually 
increased — and  that  the  reward  of  labor,  in 
food,  was  perpetually  diminishing?  Had 
his  meaning  been  such  as  our  contempo- 
rary has  chosen  to  attribute  to  him,  what 
could  his  successor  Mr.  McGulloch  have 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  the  "  perpetually  in- 
creasing sterihty  of  the  soil  in  cultivation  ?" 
We  would  earnestly  request  our  Democratic 
reviewer  to  study  Ricardo,  before  he  has  oc- 
casion again  to  quote  him. 

A  natural  consequence  of  such  "decreasing 
fertility"  was  supposed  to  be,  that  the  owners 
of  lands  in  cultivation  were  enabled  to  de- 
mand and  to  obtain  as  rent,  a  constantly 
increasing  proportion  of  the  constantly  i- 
minishing  quantity  yielded  by  the  land  in 
return  to  the  labor  employed  upon  it  In 
the  infancy  of  cultivation,  rich  lands  were  sup- 
posed to  be  abundant  and  open  for  univer- 
sal occupation,  and  no  rent  was  then  paid. 
With  the  next  step  in  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation,-it  became  necessary  to  occupy  No.  2, 
and  then  the  owner  of  No.  1  could  demand, 
as  rent,  the  difierence  between  the  products  of 
the  one  and  the  other.  With  the  occupa- 
tion of  No.  3,  the  two  first  could  pay  rent, 
and  BO  on  successively,  the  proportion  of 
the  land-owner  increasing  with  every  dimi- 
nution in  the-  productiveness  of  the  labor 
applied  to  f^^culture,  until  at  length  the 
farmer  would  absorb  the  whole  produce. 
Under 'such  circumstances  it  is  not  ex- 
traordinary that  a  recent  eminent  writer 
should  say,  in  speaking  of  this  system  of 
Mr.  Ricardo,  that  "  our  own  social  system 
seems  to  harbor  within  itself  the  gei-ms  of 
ruin.     Either  we  must  destroy  rent,  i.  e.,  that 
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which   causes    rent,   or  rent  will  destroy 
us."*^ 

It  18  obvious  that  with  this  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  land  owner,  and  this  diminu- 
tion in  actual  quantity  going  to  the  laborer, 
the  latter  must  become  daily  poorer,  and 
more  and  more  a  slave  to  the  caprices  of  his 
landlord.  Equally  obvious  is  it,  that  according 
to  Mr.  Carey's  theory,  directly  tlie  reverse 
would  be  the  case,  and  that  as  the  rich  soils 
came  gradually  into  cultivation,  labor  would 
become  more  productive,  the  power  of  accu- 
mulation would  increase,  and  capital  would 
be  more  required  to  seek  for  labor,  enabling 
the  laborer  to  retain  for  himself  a  constantly 
increasing  proportion  of  a  constantly  in- 
creasing quantity,  and  consequently  to  ex- 
ercise a  constantly  increasing  control  over 
hLs  own  actions.  The  one  system  teaches 
thus,  that  there  exist  divine  laws  in  virtue 
of  which  men  must  necessarily  become  en- 
slaved as  population"  grows,  aud  that  is  the 
British  monopoly  one.*  The  other  teaches 
that  there  exist  laws  in  virtue  of  which  men 
must  necessarily  become  more  and  more  free 
as  wealth  and  population  grow,  and  that  is 
the  system  of  Mr.  Carey.  Now,  the  laws  of 
God  tend  to  the  establishment  and  extension 
of  Democracy,  or  they  do  not.  This  was  an 
important  and  highly  interesting  question 
to  be  examined  by  a  Democratic  journalist, 
but  how  is  it  examined  ?  How  has  this 
reviewer  treated  of  a  great  law  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  labor  between 
the  capitalist  and  the  laborer,  first  announced 
by  Mr.  Carey,  and  now  admitted  to  be  true 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  reviewer's  own  politico-economical 
school  in  Europe  ?  We  pray  the  reader  to 
look,  for  an  answer  to  this  question,  to  the 
article  itself,  where  he  will  find  it  dismissed 
with  a  sneer  in  relation  to  the  "useless 
fumble"  in  the  empty  pocket  of  the  rent- 
payer  ;  and  yet  the  author  of  this  article  un- 
dertakes to  lecture  the  world  upon  both 
democracy  and  poHtical  economy  I  Why  it 
is  so  dismissed,  may  easily  be  explained. 
To  sustain  the  British  monopoly  sptem, 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  tnat  there  exists 
a  kw  of  God  in  virtue  of  which  men  must 
become  graduidly  more  and  more  enslaved, 
must  be  sustained  by  our  Democratic  con- 
tempor^.    From  such  Democrats,  the  poor 

*  De  Quincey,  Logic  of  Political  Economy 
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laborers  of  this  country  might  well  pray 
Heaven  to  deliver  them. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  our  re- 
viewer should  not  have  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Rent,"  as  it  would  have  saved  him  much 
useless,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  necessity  of 
copying  one  of  his  own  epithets,  we  might  al- 
most be  tempted  to  say  **  absurd,"  declama- 
tion. The  interest  upon  the  value  of  pro-' 
perty  constitutes  its  rent,  as  is  known  by 
almost  every  school-boy.  The  man  whose 
farm  will  sell  for  $20,000  knows  well  that  his 
rent  is  $1200,  and  that  to  that  extent  the 
return  obtained  is  interest  upon  his  capital, 
the  surplus  alone  being  the  reward  of  labor. 
As  land  increases  in  value,  rent  increases  in 
amount,  but  diminishes  in  its  proportion  of 
the  commodities  obtained  from  it ;  because 
labor  increases  still  more  rapidly,  and  the 
laborer  obtains  a  larger  proportion  and 
rapidly  increasing  quantity.  When  land 
prepared  for  cultivation  is  scarce,  httle  rent 
is  paid;  but  the  proportion  of  the  land 
sown  is  large,  as  in  Ireland.  When  such 
land  abounds,  much  rent  is  paid ;  but  the 
proportion  of  the  land  sown  is  small.  The 
interest  paid  for  the  use  of  other  capital  is  its 
rent.  When  capital  abounds  much  interest  is 
paid,  yet  the  rate  of  interest  is  low.  When  it 
is  scarce,  little  interest  is  paid,  yet  the  rate  is 
high.  The  man  who  uses  his  own  capital 
instead  of  lending  it,  knows  well  that  to  the 
extent  of  what  he  could  obtain  from  others 
for  its  use,  his  profits  are  only  rent,  or  inter- 
est, and  that  the  surplus-only  is  the  reward 
of  his  labor  or  his  skill.  All  this  seems  so 
very  obvious,  and  is  so  well  known,  that  we 
are  surprised  our  reviewer  should  have 
so  long  remained  ignorant  of  it,  which 
we  think  he  would  not  have  been  had  he 
found  leisure  for  reading  Mr.  Carey's  book 
before  reviewing  it  Whenever  he  shall  read 
it,  we  incline  to  think  ho  will  agree  with  him 
in  the  belief  that  increase  of  rent  is  a  sign  of 
increasing  "  national  wealth,"  and  also  of  in- 
creasing happiness  and  freedom  to  man. 

The  denunciation  of  rent  by  our  reviewer 
is  accompanied  by  an  earned  desire  that 
men  should  cultivate  their  own  lands,  be- 
coming themselves  their  own  rent  receivers. 
Had  he  found  leisure  to  road  the  book  he 
was  reviewing,  he  would  have  found  that 
Ricardo's  system,  of  which  he  is  the  advo- 
<^0't€,  teaches  the  existence  of  divine  laws 
"Jider  which  the  land  must  necessarily  be  I 


more  and  more  monopolized,  and  man  more 
and  more  enslaved ;  while  the  system  of  Mr. 
Carey,  at  which  he  sneers,  teaches  the  exist- 
ence of  other  laws,  the  real  laws  of  God, 
under  which  land  tends  to  become  more  di- 
vided, and  man  more  and  more  free.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  gentlemen  should 
undertake  to  review  books  without  havihg 
read  them.  Had  our  reviewer  read  that  of 
Mr.  Carey  he  might,  however,  have  inca- 
pacitated himself  from  defending  the  system 
under  which  Britain  seeks  to  tax  the  farmers 
and  planters  of  the  world,  because  he  might 
then  have  learned  that  that  system,  and  the 
growth  of  democracy,  are  incompatible  with 
each  other. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  "di- 
minishing fertility  of  the  soil,"  taught  by 
Mr.  Ricardo  and  his  successors,  is  seen  in  the 
admiration  of  ships  and  wagons,  sailors  and 
wagoners,  in  preference  to  the  land  and  its 
cultivators ;  the  labor  of  the  man  who  trans- 
ports the  food  being  regarded  as  more  pro- 
ductive of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  than  those  of  the  man  to  whose  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  its  production  is  due.  Thus, 
Mr.  McCulloch  says : — 

**  There  are  no  limits  to  the  bounty  of  nature  in 
manufactures ;  but  there  are  limits,  and  those  not 
very  remote,  to  her  bounty  in  agriculture.  The 
greatest  possible  amount  of  capital  mig-ht  be  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  steam  engines,  or  of 
any  other  sort  of  machinery ;  and  after  they  had 
been  multiplied  indefinitely,  the  last  would  be  as 
powerful  and  efficient  in  producing  commodities 
and  saving  labor  as  the  first  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  the  soil.  Lands  of  the  first 
quality  are  speedily  exhausted  *,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  apply  capitol  indefinitely  even  to  the  nest 
soil?,  without  obtaining  from  it  a  constantly  di- 
minishing rate  of  profit" 

Of  this  Mr.  Carey  says : — 

**  All  this  might  be  true  if  man  did  speedily  ex- 
haust the  best  soils ;  but,  as  he  is  always  going 
from  a  poor  soil  to  a  better,  and  then  returning  on 
his  footsteps  to  the  original  poor  one,  and  turning 
up  the  marl  or  the  lime;  and  so  on,  in  continued  suc- 
cession ;  and  as  he'  has  done  so  in  every  nation  of 
the  world  where  population  and  wealth  have  been 
permitted  to  increase ;  and  as,  at  each  step  in  this 
course,  he  is  making  a  better  machine ;  the  con- 
verse of  Mr.  McCulloch's  proposition  may  prove 
to  be  true.  It  is  held  that  there  are  fu>  limita  to 
the  capital  that  may  be  profitably  expended  in  en- 
gines, because  all  are  eqtial  to  the  first ;  out  that  there 
are  limits  to  that  which  may  be  employed  iu  agri- 
culture, because  the  last  is  necessarily  inferior  to 
the  first  If,  however,  the  last  agricultural  ma- 
chine be  always,  as  it  always  is,  Buperior  to  the 
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previoas  ones :  then  capital  may  be  invested  in 
agriculture  with  more  aavantage  than  in  engines, 
because  the  last  are  only  of  equal,  'whereas  the 
other  is  of  superior,  power. 

^A  steam-engine  i)ro</tM?0«  nothing.  Itdimmiahes 
the  labor  required  for  converting  wool  into  cloth, 
or  grain  into  flour ;  for  freeing  mines  from  water ; 
or  for  transporting  wool,  or  grain,  or  coal.  The 
gain  firom  its  use  is  the  wages  of  that  labor,  minus 
the  loss  by  deterioration  of  the  machine.  Labor 
applied  to  fashioning  the  earth  produces  wages, 
^U8  the  gain  by  improvement  of  the  machine. 
The  .more  an  engine  can  be  made  to  yield  the 
worse  it  will  become.  The  more  the  earth  can  be 
made  to  yield  the  better  will  it  become.  The 
man  who  neglects  his  farm  to  employ  himself  and 
his  engine  in  the  work  of  fkshioning  or  exchanging 
the  products  of  other  farms,  obtains  wages,  minus 
loss  of  capital  He  who  employs  him-^elf  on  his 
own  farm  obtains  wages,  plus  profits  resulting 
from  the  improvement  of  the  faim,  to  the  extent 
that  that  improvement  exceeds  the  loss  from  the 
deterioration  of  the  spades,  ploughs,  engines,  or 
other  machinery  that  is  used. 

In  illustration  of  this,  Mr.  Carey  has  given 
the  case  of  the  two  men,  A  and  B,  which 
the  reviewer  has  taken  the  trouble  to  extract* 
for  the  purpose  of  oflfering  almost  a  page 
of  comments,  the  object  of  which  wo  suppose 
to  be  that  of  proving  that  the  carter  who 
transports  the  food  is  a  more  productive  la- 
borer than  the  man  who  produces  the  food. 
The  exact  "  meaning  or  bearing"  of  the  ex- 
tract he  has  given  is,  as  he  says,  beyond  his 
comprehension,  a  fact  which  results  probably 
from  his  having  accidentally  alighted  on  tlm 
passage  somewhere,  and  not  having  read  the 
previous  or  subsequent  paragraphs.  We  do 
hope,  and  that  most  earnestly,  that  before  he 
shall  again  undertake  to  renew  this  book, 
he  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  it.  If  he 
shall  do  so,  he  will  then  probably  be  enabled 
to  teach  his  readers  that  in  the  school  to 
which  he  belongs  it  is  taught  that  the  larger 
the  proportion  of  the  population  that  em- 
ploys itself  in  the  work  of  transportation,  the 
gpreater  will  be  the  quantity  of  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life  produced ;  and  the 
freatcr  the  proportion  employed  in  the  pi*o- 
uction  of  those  necessaries  and  comforts, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  produced. 
The  whole  system  is  an  almost  endless  mass 
of  contradictions. 

If  men  do  commence  the  work  of  cultiva- 
tion on  the  rich  soils  of  the  earth,  and  if 
with  the  growth  of  popidation  it  becomes 
more  difficult  to  obtain  food,  then  is  disper- 

*  See  page  236,  ante. 


sion  necessary,  and  Uie  more  widely  men  are 
separated  from  each  other  the  greater  is  the 
necessity  for  ships  and  wagons,  and  the  larger 
must  be  the  proportion  of  the  population  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  transportation  and  ex- 
change. This  is  the  state  of  things  advo- 
cated by  the  school  of  the  British  moneyed 
aristocracy,  as  being  the  most  productive. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  they  commence  with 
the  poorer  soils,  and  if  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  wealth  they  are  enabled  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  richer  ones,  then 
there  mast  be  in  the  natural  progress  of  so- 
ciety a  tendency  to  concenti-ation,  with  steady 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  ships  and 
wagons,  and  equally  steady  diminution  in 
the  loss  of  l^bor  employed  in  the  work  of 
transportation  and  exchange.  Ships  and 
wagons  produce  nothing,  but  ploughs  and 
looms  do  produce.  The  fewer  sailors  and 
wagoners  needed,  ihe  more  numerous  will 
be  the  men  who  can  follow  the  plough  and 
drive  the  shuttle,  the  more  productive  will 
be  the  labor,  and  the  more  readily  will  the 
laborer  rise  to  be  a  capitalist.  This  is  the 
state  of  things  advocated  by  the  American 
Democratic  free-trade  school,  but  which  is 
denounced  by  our  Democratic  reviewer. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  to  our  readers  that 
the  more  exchanges  are  made  on  the  spot, 
the  less  will  be  the  necessity  for  transporta- 
tion, and  the  greater  will  be  the  power  of 
^the  farmer  to  bestow  both  labor  and  manure 
upon  his  land,  and  that  with  every  such  in- 
crease of  power  the  productiveness  of  labor 
must  increase.  Further,  labor,  applied  to  the 
^eat  machine  of  production,  the  earth,  is. 
productive  of  permanent  results,  whereas 
that  apphed  to  changing  the  mere  form  of 
the  things  produced,  as  in  converting  cotton 
into  c\pth,  produces  only  temporary  pnes,. 
and  the  growth  of  wealth  is  always  in  the 
ratio  in  which  labor  is  applied  in  the  former 
manner.  The  English  school  teaches  directly 
the  reverse  of  this,  and  the  reverse  of  what 
is  everywhere  seen  and  known  to  be  the  fact ; 
and  our  American  free-traders  follow  bhndly 
in  their  track. 

**  The  earth  (says  Mr.  Carey)  is  the  sole  producer. 
Man  fashions  and  exchanges.  A  part  of  h»  labor  is 
applied  to  the  fashioning  of  the  great  mxkchine,  and 
this  produces  changes  that  are  permanent  The 
drain  once  cut,  remains  a  dram ;  and  the  limestone, 
once  reduced  to  lime,  never  again  becomes  lime- 
stone. It  passes  into  the  food  of  man  and  animals,  and 
ever  aft^  takes  its  part  in  the  same  rdund  with 
the  clay  with  which  it  has  been  incorporated.  The 
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ir«ai  rusta,  and  gradually  passes  into  soil,  to  take  its 
part  with  the  clav  and  the  lime.  That  portion  of 
his  labor  gives  him  wages  while'  preparing  the 
machine  for  greater  future  production.  That  other 
portion  which  he  expends  on  fashioning  and  ex- 
changing the  products  of  the  machine,  produces 
temporary  results,  and  gives  him  wages  alone. 
Whatever  tends,  therefore,  to  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  necessary  for  the  fashioning  and  ex- 
changing of  the  products,  tends  to  increase  the 
quantity  that  may  be  given  to  increasing  the 
amount  of  products,  and  to  preparing  the  great 
machine;  and  thus,  while  increasing  the  present 
return  to  labor,  preparing  for  a  future  further 


"  The  first  poor  cultivator  obtains  a  hundred 
bushels  for  his  year's  wages.    To  pound  this  be- 
tween two  stones  requires  twenty  days  of  labor, 
and  the  work  is  not  half  done.    Had  he  a  mill  in 
the  neighborhood  he  would  have  better  flour,  and 
he  would  have  almost  his  whole  twenty  days  to 
bestow  upon  his  land.    He  pulls  up  his  grain.    Had 
he  a  scythe,  he  would  have  more  time  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  machine  of  producUoa    He,  loses 
his  axe,  and  it  requires  days  of  himself  and  his 
horse  on  the  road  to  obtain  another.    His  machine 
loses  the  time   and  the  manure,  both  of  which 
would  have  been  saved  had  the  axe-maker  been 
at  hand.    The  real  advantage  derived  from  the 
mill  and  the  scythe,  and  from  the  proximity  of  the 
axe-maker,  consists  simply  in  the   power  which 
they  aflfi»rd  him  to  devote  his  labor  more  and  more 
to  the  preparation  of  the  great  machine  of  pro- 
duction, and  such  is  the  case  with  all  the  machin- 
ery of  preparation  and  exchange.    The  plough 
enables  him  to  do  as  mucli  in  one  day  as  with  a 
spade  he  could  do  in  five.    He  saves  four  days  fur 
drainage.    The  steam-engine .  drains  as  much  as 
without  it  could  be  drained  by  thousands  of  days 
of  labor.    He  has  more  leisure  to  marl  or  lime 
his  land.    The  more  he  can  extract  firom  his  ma- 
chine the  greater  is  its  value,  because  every  thing 
he  takes  is,  by  the  very  act  of  taking  it,  fashioned 
to  aid  further  production.    The  machine,  therefore, 
improves  by  use  ;  whereas  spades,  and  ploughs, 
and  steam-engines,  and  all  other  of  the  machines 
iBcd  by  man,  are  but  the  various  forms  into  which 
he  fashions  parts  of  the  great  original  machine,  to 
disappear  in  the  act  of  being  used ;  as  much  so  as 
food,  though  not  so  rapidly.     The  earth,  is  the 
gieat  labor  savings'  bank ;  and  the  value  to  man 
of  all  other  machines  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their 
tendency  to  aid  him  in  increasing  his  deposits  in 
•the  only  bank  whose  dividends  are  perpetually 
increasing,  while  its  capital  is  perpetually  doub- 
ling.   That  it  may  continue  for  ever  so  to  do,  all 
that  it  asks  is  that  it  shall  receive  back  the  refuse 
of  its  produce  ;  the  manure  ;  and  that  it  may  do 
80,  the  consumer  and  the  producer  must  take  their 
places  by  each  other.    That  dooe,  every  change 
that  is  effected  becomes  permanent,  and  tends  to 
facilitate  other  and  greater  chimges.    The  whole 
business  of  the  farmer  consists  in  making  and  im- 
proving soils,  and  the  earth  rewards  him  for  his 
icindness  by  giving  him  more  and  more  food  the 
more  attention  he  bestows  upon  her." 


transportation,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of 
labor  that  can  be  thus  bestowed ;  and  "  with 
every  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  ex- 
change," says  Mr.  Carey, 

"  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  which 
that  machinery  bears  to  the  mass  of  production, 
because  of  the  extraordinary  increase  of  product 
consequent  upon  the  increased  power  of  applying 
labor  to  building  up  the  great  machine.    It  is  a 
matter  of  daily  observation  that  the  demand  for 
horses  and  men  increases  as  railroads  drive  t^iem 
from  the  turnpikes,  and  the  reason  is,  that  the 
farmer's  means  of  improving  his  land  increase 
more  rapidly  than  men  and  horses  for  his  work. 
The  man  who  has,  thus  far,  sent  to  market  his 
half-fed  cattle,  accompanied  by  horses  and  men  to 
drive  them,  and  wagons  and  horses  loaded  with 
hay  or  turnips  with  which  to  feed  them  on  the 
road,  and  to  fetten  them  when  at  market,  now 
fattens  them  on  the  ground,  and  sends  them  by 
railroad  ready  for  the  slaughter-house.    His  use 
of  the  machinery  of  exchange  is  diminished  nine- 
tenths.     He  keeps  his  men,  his  horses,  and  his 
wagons,  and  the  refiise  of  his  hay  or  turnips,  at 
home.    The  former  arc  employed  in  ditching  and 
draining,  while  the  latter  fertiliees  the  soil  hereto- 
fore cmtivated.    His  production  doubles,  and  he 
accumulates  rapidly,  while  the  people  around  him 
have  more  to  eat,  more  to  spend  in  clothing,  and 
more  to  accumulate  tliemselves.    He  wants  labor- 
ers in  the  field,  and  they  want  clothes  and  houses. 
The  shoemaker  and  the  carpenter,  finding  that 
there  exists  a  demand  for  theu-  labor,  now  join  the 
community,  eating  the  food  on  the  ground  on 
which  it  IS  produced  ;  and  thus  the  machinery  of 
exchange  is  improved,  while  the  quantity  requwed 
is  diminished.    The  quantity  of  flour  consumed  on 


,  .  _      the  spot  induces  the  miller  to  come  and  eat  his 

He  has  more  leisure  to  marl  or  lime  jghare,  while  preparing  that  of  others.    The  labor 

«i.     1 ^ — *  « I,:.  «,-_  r^  exchanging  is  diminished,  and  more  is  given  to 

the  land,  and  the  lime  is  now  turned  up.     Tom 
of  turnips  are  obtained  from  the  same  surfeoe 
face  that  before  gave  bushels  of  rye.    The  quan- 
tity to  be  consumed  increases  faster  than  the  pop- 
ulation, and  more  mouths  are  needed  on  the  spot, 
and  next  th^  woollen-mill  comes.     The  wool  no 
longer  requires  wagons  and  horses,  which  now  are 
turned  to  transporting  coal,  to  enable  the  fanner 
to  dispense  with  his  woods,  and  to  redace  to  culti- 
vation thefiue  soil  that  has,  for  centuries.produced 
nothing  but  timber.    Production  again  mcreases, 
and  the  new  wealth  now  takes  the  foim  of  the 
cottonnnill ;  and,  with  every  step  in  the  progress, 
the  farmer  finds  new  demands  on  the  great  ma- 
chine he  has  constructed,  accomj^ied  with  in- 
creased power  on  his  part  to  build  it  up  higher  and 
stronger,  and  to  sink  its  foundations  deeper.    He 
now  supplies  beef  and  mutton,  wheat,  butter,  eggs, 
poultry,  cheese,  and  every  other  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  life,  for  whidi  the  climate  is  suited ; 
and  from  the  same  land  which  aflforded,  when  his 
father  or  grandfather  first  commenced  cultivation 
on  the  light  soil  of  the  hills,  scarcely  sufficient  rye 
or  barley  to  support  life.** 

It  will  be  observed  that  among  the  most 
1  important  advantage^e^u^^^^J^g8ult- 


less  the  necessity  for  wastmg  labor  in 
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ing  from  making  a  market  on  the  land  for 
its  products,  is.  that  of  being  enabled  to 
return  to  it  the  refuse  of  its  products,  the 
manure,  thus  preserving  and  increasing 
the  farmer's  capital.  That  idea  is  repeated 
throughout  the  work,  and  it  is  shown  that 
the  dispersion  every  where  taking  place 
among  our  own  population  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  British  system  which 
compels  our  farmers  every  where  to  exhaust 
'  their  land,  and  thus  waste  their  capital. 
How  it  operates  on  the  planters  is  thus 
shown  : — 

"  The  Kentuckian  exhausts  his  land  with  hemp, 
and  then  wastes  his  manure  on  the  road,  in  carry- 
ing it  to  market  Had  he  a  market  on  the  ground 
for  corn  and  oats,  peas  and  beans,  cabbages,  and 
potatoes,  and  turnips,  he  might  restore  the  waste : 
but  the  rich  bottom  lands  must  remain  undrained 
mtil  he  can  phice  the  consumer  side  by  side  with 
the  producer. 

"  Virginia  is  exhausted  by  tobacco,  and  men  de- 
sert their  homes  to  seek  in  the  west  new  kuids,  to 
be  again  exhausted  :  and  thus  are  labor  and  ma- 
nure wasted,  while  the  g^reat  machine  deteriorates, 
because  men  cannot  come  to  take  from  it  the  vast 
supplies  of  food  with  which  it  is  charged.  Thou- 
sands of  acres,  heavily  timbered  with  oak,  poplar, 
beech,  sugar-tree,  elm  and  hickory,  are  offered  at 
about  the  government  price,  or  a  dollar  an  acre, 
•nd  OD  long  credit,  but  they  ore  not  worth  clear- 
ing :  and  they  ctmnot  be  cleared,  until  there  shall 
arise  a  demand  for  lumber  for  the  construction  of 
houses,  mills,  and  railroads :  and  that  cannot  arise 
so  long  as  men  shall  continue  to  be  limited  to  the 
use  of  the  worst  machinery  of  exchange  ;  wasting 
on  the  roads  the  manure  vielded  by  the  products 
of  their  poor  soils,  and  the  labor  that  might  be 
applied  to  the  clearing  of  the  rich  ones.  An  acre 
of  wheat  has  been  nutde  to  produce  a  hundred 
bushels,  and  such  will,  at  some  future  day,  be  the 
produce  of  these  lands  :  but  the  consumer  and 
the  producer  will  then  be  near  neighbors  to  each 
other,  ^d  all  the  manure  produced  by  the  land 
wiU  go  back  again  to  the  great  river  of  these  rich 
supplies.  She  pays  well  those  that  feed  her,  but 
she  starves  those  who  starve  her  :  and  the  cxpelt 
them. 

'^  Tlie  cotton  planter  raises  small  crops  on  thin 
■oils,  and  he,  too,  is  ruined  by  drought  He  tries 
rich  soils,  and  rains  destroy  his  crop,  even  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  bales, 
worth  many  millions  of  dollars,  in  a  single  season. 
Were  be  near  neighbor  to  consumers  of  food,  vege- 
table and  anima^  he  could  raise  large  crops  of 
grass  and  food  on  rich  lands,  and  manure  the  poor 
ones ;  and  then  he  would  suffer  little  from  drought 
or  rain.  He  would  have  always  at  htind  aid  in 
harvest,  and  bis  cotton  fields  would  yield  him 
larger  crops  from  smaller  sur^Mse. 

**  South  Carolina  has  millions  of  acres  admirably 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  rich  grasses,  the  manure 
produced  from  which  would  enrich  the  exhausted 
cotton  lands :  but  she  exports  rice  and  cotton,  and 


loses  all  the  manure,  and  must  continue  so  to  do 
until  the  consumer  of  veal,  and  beef,  and  corn, 
shall  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  producer  of 
cottoQ.  When  that  time  f-hall  arrive,  her  wealth 
and  population  will  both  increase  :  but  until  Uien 
both  must  continue  to  dimuiish.'* 

The  meaning  of  this  is  not  to  be  doubted 
The  manure  is  the  refuse  of  the  crops.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  reviewer  undertakes  to  amuse 
his  readers  by  endeavoring  to  have  them  be- 
heve  that  the  refuse  of  an  acre  of  potatoes 
consists  of  nothing  but  potato  stalks,  and 
that  the  meaning  of  the  author  whose  work 
he  was  reviewing,  was  that  those  potato- 
stalks  were  more  valuable  as  manure  than 
an  acre  of  wheat  straw. 

We  are  quite  unwilling  to  believe  our  con- 
temporary to  be  capable  of  intentional  mis- 
representation, and  to  that  unwillingness  is 
due  our  beUef  that  the  writer  of  the  review 
had  never  read  the  book.  The  article  through- 
out looks  as  if  it  had  had  two  fathers,  one 
of  whom  read  the  volume  and  selected  the 
passages  to  be  extracted,  while  the  other 
wrote  the  commentary.  K  we  are  \vTong  in 
this,  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  who  will  bo 
wiUing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  so 
gross  a  misrepresentation  as  that  to  which 
we  have  here  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

A  still  more  remarkable  one  will  be  found 
in  the  following  passage : — 

**  The  only  protectionist  recommendation  discov- 
erable in  tlie  work  is  the  perpetual  advocacy  of 
centralization.** 

An  entire  chapter  of  Mr.  Carey's  volume 
is.  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  the  advanta- 
ges resulting  from  that  combination  of  effort 
which  r^ults  from  concentration,  and  the 
exposure  of  the  injurious  consequences  re- 
sulting from  centralization  such  as  England 
desires  to  impose  upon  the  formers  and  plant- 
ers of  the  world,  in  constituting  herself  sole 
factor  and  sole  manufacturer  for  the  world. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  portion  of  this  chap- 
ter, devoted  to  concentration,  Mr.  Carey 
says : — 

**  Such  is  concentration.  Opposed  thereto  is 
centralization.  The  one  looks  inward,  and  teod^ 
to  promote  a  love  of  home  and  of  quiet  happiness 
and  a  desire  for  union  ;  facilitating  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  the  preparation  of  the  great  machine 
of  production,  and  enabling  man  to  acquire  a  lovo 
of  books  and  a  habit  of  independent  thought  and 
action.  Here  each  man  mindn  his  ov/n  businw. 
and  superintends  the  application  of  the  proceeds 
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of  his  own  labor.  Centralization,  on  the  contrary, 
looks  outward,  and  tends  to  promote  a  love  of  war 
and  discord,  and  a  disrelish  for  home  and  its  pur- 
suits, preventing  the  growth  of  wealth,  and  retard- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  great  machine.  Under 
it  men  are  forced  to  move  in  masses,  governed  by 
ministers,  and  generals,  and  admirals  ;  and  the 
habit  of  independent  thought  or  action  has  no  ex- 
istence. Here  no  man  is  permitted  to  mind  his 
own  business,  and  no  man  controls  Use  application 
of  .the  proceeds  of  his  labor.  The  State  manages 
every  ming,  and  the  State  is  composed  of  those 
whose  profits  ai*e  derived  from  managing  the  af 
fairs  of  others." 

The  reviewer  having  asserted,  in  the  face 
of  all  this,  that  Mr.  Carey  was  the  perpetual 
advocate  of  "centralization,"  we  really  do 
not  see  how  he  can  escape  from  the  chaise 
of  wilftil  misrepresentation,  except  upon  the 
plea  that  he  had  reviewed  the  book  without 
having  read  it.  For  ourselves,  we  are  will- 
ing to  permit  him  to  determine  upon  which 
horn  of  the  dilemma  he  will  hang  himself. 


"We  now  desire  for  a  moment  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  views  of  a 
person  of  very  different  calibre  from  our 
reviewer, — to  those  of  a  man  who  has  read 
the  book  he  has  undertaken  to  review,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  an  eminent  British  agricul- 
turist, who  has  travelled  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Western 
States,  and  has  himself  personally  examined 
into  the  condition  of  both  the  land  and  its 
owner. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berwickshire 
Farmers'  Club,  Pi-ofessor  Johnson,  then  just 
returned  from  this  country,  delivered  an 
address,  from  which  the  following  passages 
are  extracts : — 

"  I  will  briefly  refer  to  some  points  which  came 
under  my  observation  in  that  piart  of  the  country 
which  I  visited.  First  of  all,  as  to  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  in 
our  own  provinces  and  in  New-England,  with 
which  we  are  ourselves  more  familiar,  when  I  tell 
you  generally  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in  those 
parts  of  America  is  what  the  state  of  agriculture 
m  Scotland  probably  was  eighty  or  ninety  years 
ago ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  in  some  parts  of 
New-Brunswick  they  are  very  nearly  in  tne  pre- 
cise condition  in  which  Scotland  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago,  vou  will  have  an  idea  of 
tlie  state  of  agriculture  m  North  America.  The 
system  of  agriculture  is  no  farther  forward — it  is 
exceedingly  far  behind. 

**  Now  what  has  been  then*  procedure — by  what 

*^d  of  procedure  have  they  brought  about  the 

y  exhauititm  to  which  the  toil  has  been  re- 

Of  course,  in  speaking  of  the  exhausted 


soil,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  virgm  soil  which  has 
never  received  the  plough  or  the  spade,  bnt  to  the 
soil  under  their  cultivation,  and  which  ihey  are 
now  exhausting.  When  I  tell  you  how  the  land 
is  cultivated,  you  will  understand  how  this  ex- 
haustion has  been  produced.  The  forest  is  in  the 
first  place  cut  down  and  bumt^  after  which  the 
ashes  are  scattered,  and  a  crop  of  wheat  and  oats 
is  sown.  When  this  crop  is  cut  down  another  is 
sown ;  but  they  do  not  always  remove  the  straw — 
they  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  any  manure. 
The  second  year  they  sow  it  again  and  harrow  it, 
and  generally  take  three  crops  in  succession. 
When  they  can  take  no  more  out  of  it,  they  either 
so^  grass  seeds,  or  as  frequently  let  it  seed  itself. 
They  will  then  sometimes  cut  hay  for  12, 14, 16, 
18,  or  20  years  in  succession;  in  fact,  as  long  as 
they  can  even  get  half  a  ton  an  acre  from  it^  ^  And 
you  may  suppose  what  is  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  land,  when  they  are  able  to  obtain  as  much 
as  three  or  four  tons  per  acre  at  first,  and  go  on 
cutUng  it  for  twelve  yeara  Thev  will  probably 
have  two  tons  an  acre  during  all  that  length  of 
time.  The  land  is  then  broken  up,  and  the  crop 
of  oats  taken,  then  potatoes,  then  a  crop  of  wheat, 
and  then  hay  for  twelve  years  again,  and  so  the 
same  course  is  repeated.  Now  this  is  the  way  in 
which  the  land  is  treated — this  is  the  way  in  which 
the  exhaustion  is  brought  about.  This  ^xhaustiou 
exists  in  Nova  Scotia,  New-Brunswick,  Lower 
Canada,  in  Upper  Canada,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, over  the  whole  of  New-England,  and  extends 
even  into  the  State  of  New- York. 

"  Now,  the  condition  of  thiols  in  the  Western 
States,  in  reference  to  England,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  condition  of  ^igland  in  reference  to 
the  wheat-producing  countries  of  the  Baltic.  The 
condition  of  the  farmers  is  exceedingly  bad,  and 
in  Maine  I  was  informed  that  they  were  all  in  a 
state  of  bankruptcy.  The  land  is  all  mortgaged, 
which  hongs  like  ft  mill-stone  round  their  necks, 
and  is  worse  even  than  the  state  of  farmers  in  this 
country.  They  are  thus  unable  to  compete  with 
the  western  parts  of  New- York  or  Lake  Ontaria 
You  have  all  beard  of  the  famous  wheat  of  Oene- 
see,  where  the  land  is  more  fertile  than  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  learned  there  that 
they  are  laying  the  land  down  to  grass,  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  grow  wheat. 

**In  New-Brunswick,  New-England,  Vermont, 
New-Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  New- York,  the 
growth  of  wheat  has  almost  ceased,  and  it  is  now 
gradually  receding  farther  and  farther  westward 
Now,  when  I  teU  you  this,  you  will  see  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  case  is  really  the  case — that  it 
will  not  be  very  long  before  America  will  be  una- 
ble— in /art  tJve  United  States  are  unable  now —to 
supply  us  with  wheat  in  any  large  quantity.  It 
we  could  bring  Indian  com  into  general  use,"  we 
might  get  plenty  of  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
the  United  States  need  be  any  bugbear  to  you.  I 
believe  the  great  source  of  competition  vou  wiU 
have  to  contend  with  is  the  Baltic,  and  the  coun- 
tries on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea.'* 

Such  are  the  results  of  agricultufelh'^v^^ 
country  that  makes  no  market  on  the  land 
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for  the  products  of  the  land.  In  Ireland, 
the  soil  has  been  exhausted,  and  such  has 
been  the  case  in  India  and  in  Portugal,  and 
in  every  country  subjected  to  the  British 
monopoly  system,  so  strenuously  supported 
by  our  Democratic  Reviewer.  The  fanner  is 
every  where  wearing  out  his  land,  wasting 
the  manure  yielded  by  his  products,  and  an- 
nihilating his  own  capital,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  a  perpetual  diminution  in  the 
return  to  agricultural  labor.    In  Ohio,  even 


now,  the  yield  of  wheat  is  under  twelve  bushels, 
and  it  diminishes  from  year  to  year,  because 
of  this  perpetual  destruction  of  the  farmer's 
capital.  In  New- York,  the  average  yield  of 
potatoes  iis  but  seventy-five  bushels,  when  it 
should  be  three  hundred  ;  and  that  of  corn 
but  twenty-five  bushels,  when  it  might  be 
seventy-five  ;  and  yet  the  system  which 
looks  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  farmer's  cap- 
ital is  taught  in  a  journal  that  looks  to  the 
farmers  and  planters  for  its  circulation ! 


[In  the  April  number  will  appear  a  review  of  the  second  part  of  the  Democratic  Review  article.] 


OUR    TRANSATLANTIC   ARTICLE.* 

BUNG  A  REVIEW  BY  AN  SKGUfiH  BAND  OF  THE  RECENT  TRAVELS  OF  ONE   OF  HIS  TRANSATLANTIC  COUSINS. 


[At  what  cost,  and  by  what  pain?,  the  manuscript  of  the  following  article  was  procured,  it  were 
unbecoming  to  say.  It  bears  internal  marks  of  having  been  written  for  I'Voser's  Magazine,  The 
style  is  Fraaer's,  and  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  the  writer,  who  tears  up  his  wretched  subject  with 
the  courape  and  discrimination  of  a  true  "^^riiish  critic,"  show  a  Fraseri^n  pen.  Public  sentiment 
among  the  better  class  demands  a  British  modi'l  for  our  Review ;  but  who  Would  n'^t  prefer  originals 
before  their  imitations !  The  extraordinary  prices  given  for  a  tearing  article  in  London  and  Edinburgh 
puts  a  sharp  restriction  as  to  quantity  upon  an  American  editor  publishing  ori^nal  British  matter. 
We  did  not  doubt,  however,  our  readers  would  prefer  a  single  original  article  mtended  for  Finser, 
and  written  by  a  genuine  **  shrewd  Briton,"  to  the  entire  year's  price  of  the  Review.  If  others  can  be 
obtained,  at  whatever  cost,  written  for  Blackwood  and  the  Edinburgh,  they  will  appear  hereafter ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the«»e  is  understood  to  be  extraordinary.  And  thus  we  are  suddenly 
become  international; — a  generous  emulation  is  established  between  ourselves  and  our  superiors. 
Let  us  hope,  under  these  new  auspices,  that  the  spirit  of  calumny  and  villainous  personality  which 
disgraces  the  American  press  will  hereby  receive  a  check,  by  the  gentlemanly  example  of  more 
polished  and  judicious  wnters,  whose  acknowledged  aristocratic  advantages  must  be  respected  by  all 
deep-thinking  Americans.] 


This  is  a  disgusting  book,  its  author  a 
squint-eyed  hypocrite.  What  business  the 
despicable  puppy  has  to  get  his  dirty  pub- 
lication reprinted  in  England,  his  m:ister 
who  sent  him  knows  best ;  but,  for  our 
part,  we  think  it  would  have  been  a  morcy 
to  the  poor  peeping  rogue  to  have  hung 
him  out  of  hand :  his  life  must  be  a  bur- 
then to  him,  if  he  has  any  consciousness 
of  it. 

A  police  officer,  who  was  put  upon  the 
track  of  this  mischievous  adventurer,  and 
who  noted  every  action  of  the  creature  from 
the  moment  he  set  foot  in  London,  has  fur- 
nished us,  by  permission  from  high  quarters. 


with  full  information  of  his  movements  and 
designs. 

The  preface  of  his  pitiful  performance  is 
a  lie  from  beginning  to  end.  The  author 
professes  to  be  a  clergyman.  He  is,  in  fact, 
a  preacher  of  that  detestable,  heathenish  sect 
of  Unitarians,  of  whom,  we  regret  to  say,  a 
few  may  be  found  in  England  in  the  manu- 
facturing suburbs. 

**  I  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  several 
noblemen  a^d  gentlemen  of  distinction — Lord  L., 
Lord  C,  and  Lord  B.,  and  many  others ;  but  s^e- 
lected  only  a  few  of  the  best,  and  found  my  ad- 
vantage in  it  And  let  me  here  take  occasion  to 
observe,  that  the  nobihty  and  gentry  in  England 
are  the  only  'Classe/s  with  whom  an  American  can 


♦  Travels  in  England.    By  Rev.  Thomas  Trueboy.    London :  Higginbottmn,  ^fiioson  db  Co.    Svo. 
8  yds. 
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associate  with  comfort  or  decency.  Lest  I  may 
seem  to  do  injustice  to  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  England  by  this  observation,  I  must 
justify  myself  by  an  explanation  in  full  Ameri- 
cana adiliit  no  distinction  of  ranks,  and  one  meets 
with  no  examples  among  them  of  servility  or  as- 
sumption, unless  it  be  among  some  decayed  old 
families,  whose  pride  has  sunk  them  out  oi  notice. 
In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  lower  sort, 
especially  in  the  country,  expect  a  gentleman  to 
maintain  a  marked  superiority,  and  if  he  does 
not  do  this  he  is  very  sure  to  be  insulted.  An 
American  is  consequently  never  at  his  ease  until 
he  gets  among  those  with  whom  he  ■  can  maintain 
an  equal  footing,  and  who  will  never  offend  him  by 
exhibitions  of  servility  or  insolence.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  an  American  who  wishes  to  enjoy  him- 
self in  English  society  should  avoid  the  lower  and 
middle  classes,  especially  the  authors  and  artists, 
and  seek  that  of  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  only  un- 
questionable examples  will  be  found  in  the  upper 
classes.  In  America  the  noble  spirit  of  freedom, 
the  original  birthright  of  gentlemen,  has  penetrated 
downward,  and,  in  general  with  the  name,  pervades 
all  society  alike.  The  haughty  frankness  of  an 
American  Westerner  or  Kentuckian  is  the  rough 
soul  of  chivalry  itselfl  It  knows  no  superior,  but 
is  always  ready  to  recognize  equality. 

"  Of  all  classes  in  England,  I  would  caution  my 
countrymen  against  the  literati  and  artwts.  The 
arts  here  lean  entirely  on  patronage,  and  nothing 
i<^  of  consequence  to  an  artist  but  a  lord,  or,  at 
least,  a  memt)er  of  an  Art-Union  Committee,  who 
is  something  more.  Tlie  taste  of  the  Italian 
artists,  in  the  days  of  Leo  X.,  was  dh-ected  to 
sublime  and  national  subjects ;  but  in  England  the 
taste  of  the  artists,  of  necessity,  directed  by  their 
patrons,  runs  in  a  low  channel. .  Hence  the  vast 
number  of  dogs  and  horses  pamted  and  engraved 
in  England,  and  these  generally  spu-itless  and  in- 
correct I^ndseer,  the  dog  painter,  is  the  artist 
most  in  repute*  in  England  MacUse,  Eastlake,. 
and  a  few  others  of  a  superior  school,  are  admired 
indeed,  but  produce  very  few  pictures  for  want  of 
due  encouragement.  Dogs  and  horses  being  the 
only  national  topics,  their  genius  has  no  medium 
of  communication  with  the  popular  mind. 

'*  The  authorn  are  especially  to  be  avoided  by 
travellerSf  as  they  are  most  part  the  mirror  and 
embodimen/  of  class  prejudices.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  I  found  them  a  well-meaning  but  nar- 
row kind  of  men,  servile  to  noblemen,  and  thorough 
haters  of  Republicanism,  if  not  in  theory  yet  al- 
ways in  practice.  They  know  nothing  of  America 
except  through  the  book  piracies  of  our  publishers, 
and  the  imitative  talent  of  our  writers.  Irving 
they  call  an  Englishman,  and  eulogize  him  much ; 
Prescott  and  Bancroft,  they  say,  have  studied 
Gibbon  and  Macaulay  to  some  purpose.  One  of 
their  Ttmes  writers  assured  me,  with  great  grav- 
ity, that  the  history  of  America  could  not  be 
written  until  the  States  became  independent  of 
fadi  other,  and  made  a  tolerable  subject  by  their 
civil  wars.  He  writes  the  revolutionary  ariicles 
in  the  Times,  when  the  English  merchants  direct 
the  Ministry  to  create  a  European  revolution,  in 
order  to  clear  the  foreign  marketa  of  French  and 
German  goodl** 


It  is  unnecessary  to  dissect  this  tissue  of 
abominable  lies.     We  can  only  make  our 
acknowledgments  to  those  authors  and  art- 
ists who,  by  some  open  slight  upon  this 
bore  Trueboy  with  his  pestering  letters,  have 
planted  in  his  breast  the  salutary  dread  of 
them  he  expresses.     For  political  reasons,  it 
appears,  certain  distingiushed  persons  have 
chosen  to  endure  the  society  of  impertinent 
Yankees,  and,  among  others,  of  this  odious 
Tommy.   Perhaps  the  creature  did  contrive, 
by  some  low  flatteries,  to  force  himself  upon 
the  notice  of  one  or  two  persons  of  impor- 
tance.     We  find   him  toadying  to   Lord 
Grub,  on  his   lordship's  magqificent  estate 
in  L      ■  shire.     His  lordship's  well  known 
hospitality,  in  fact  an  open  house  for  all 
comers,  very  well  accounts  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  travelling  Tom  Peep  in  aristo- 
cratic circles.      "  His   lordship,"  says  our 
traveller,  "has  at  least  10,000  sheep  upon 
his  estates,  as  he  himself  assured  me."    The 
low  propensities  of  the  fellow  may  be  seen 
by  his  pestering  inquiries  about  the  sheep. 
In  the  society  of  gentlemen  his  thoughte 
run  upon  rams  and  ewes.   It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  his   lordship  is  the   l^t  sheep- 
breeder  in  all  England,  and  has  rae  largest 
number  of  those  fine  and  valuable  animals 
on  his  own  gi-ounds;  but  who  but  the  son 
of  a  sheep-stealer  would,  at  Lord  Grub's  own 
table,  be  annoymg  his  lordship  with  count- 
ing them?    Now  we  happen  to  know,  from 
his  lordship's  principal  farmer,  that  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  on  the  Grub  estate  is  exactly 
9,090 ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
inaccuracy  to  his   lordship,  we  catch  our 
Yankee  sheep-stealer  in  a  double  lie, — first 
representing  that  his  lordship  spoke  about 
his  sheep  at  all;  and  secondly,  distorting  the 
information  vouchsafed  by  his  lordship  to  so 
unworthy  a  questioner. 

The  notice  taken  of  him  at  Lord  Grub's, 
where  he  was  entertained  for  a  specimen  <^ 
a  backwoods  barbarian,  and  admitted  to  a 
common  intimacy  with  the  parlor  cat  and 
the  monkey,  emboldens  our  observer  of 
sheep  to  take  some  higher  observations. 
He  casts  his  insolent  eyes  upon  his  lord- 
ship's beautiful  daughter,  whom  he  has  the 
audacity  to  pronounce  equal  in  beauty  with 
the  "most  beautiful  American  girl  he  had 
ever  seen."  That  a  travelling  sheep-observ- 
ing Tom  Peep,  capable  of  the  insolence  of 
picking  and  choosing  among  his  lettem  of 
recommendation  to  "  several  EngUsh  lords," 
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and  of  tho  other  gross  violations  of  decency 
of  wiiich  we  have  convicted  him,  should 
not  only  penetrate  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  domestic  hearth,  but  should  publish 
what  he  there  saw,  exposing  to  the  world 
the  veiled  beauties  of  a  young  English  heir- 
ess, is  a  circumstance  to  excite  rather  detes- 
tation than  surprise.  His  lordsKip's  daughter, 
the  beautiful  and  thoroughly  accomplished 
Lady  Julia  Grub,  will  feel  her  native  mod- 
esty and  honor  profoundly  shocked  to  find 
her  beauty  profaned  before  the  world  by  a 
travelling  idiot  like  this  ridiculous  Tommy 
Trueboy.  To  his  narrow  soul  the  honor  of 
an  English  lady  is  doubtless  as  fair  a  topic 
of  caiunmy  as  any,  and  likely  to  afford  as 
much  amusement  to  the  prurient  souls  of 
his  Yankee  readers.  Let  this  dirty  little 
fellow  have  a  care  how  ever  he  sets  foot 
again  on  British  soil ;  a  punishment  awaits 
him  against  which  his  cloth  will  be  no  pro- 
tection, the  punishment  of  a  peeper  and 
calumniator,  the  scorn  of  every  true  Briton. 

Enough  of  the  Rev.  idiot  By  him  we 
have  done  our  duty.  The  quotations  we 
have  given  are  quite  enough  to  characterize 
their  author  as  a  puppy  arid  an  American. 
The  book  is  a  mere  traveller's  farrago  of 
pretended  information  upon  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  districts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  the  style  low  and  vulgar,  with  an 
affectation  of  simplicity.  American  writers 
ought  to  stay  at  home  and  confine  them- 
selves to  their  scurrile  dwly  prints,  and  that 
coarse  and  abusive  style  of  criticism  which 
is  congenial  to  the  republican  mind.  When 
they  are  sick  of  that,  let  them  study  their 
betters. 

In  the  discussion  of  any  thin^  serious, 
such  as  the  comparative  value  of  republi- 
can and  aristocratical  forms  of  government, 
we  regret  the  necessity  of  using  so  miserable 
a  fellow  as  Trueboy,  and  so  wretched  a  pro- 
duction as  his  book ;  but  Tommy  is  certainly 
a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  Americans,  prob- 
ably the  best  of  them,  and  we  must  take 
him  for  want  of  a  better  subject  The  feet 
that  not  a  single  clergyman  in  America  en- 
joys a  salary  equal  to  that  of  a  first-class 
newspaper  editor  in  England,  is  proof  enough 
of  the  utter  degradation  and  poverty  of  the 
class.  They  are  a  kind  of  charity  priests, 
like  the  begging  friars,  and  five  on  the  vol- 
untary alms  of  the  women  and  superstitious. 
They  cultivate  a  pecuhar  enthusiasm  veir 
like  the  Hindoo  Juggernaut  mania,  by  whidi 


they  excite  miserable  crowds  of  devotees  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  ecstatic  fury.  Under 
the  excitement  of  these  beggarly  exhorters, 
thousands  have  been  known  to  become  per- 
manently insane,  struck,^  it  were,  by  the 
wrath  of  Ilcaven,  as  a  pimishment  for  spirit- 
ual indecency. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  continued 
prevalency  of  republican  sentiment  in  Ame- 
rica, after  the  wretched  experience  of  a  cen- 
tury of  ci\il  discord  and  insurrection  over 
the  entire  continent,  is  t<f  be  attributed  main- 
ly to  the  influence  of  these  begging  clergy. 
The  enthusiasm  they  excite  is  of  the  most 
ungovernable  kind,  and  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  atrocious  Hbertinism  of  the  democratic 
masses. 

No  more  satisfactory  proof  can  be  offered 
of  the  utter  corruption  of  society  in  America^ 
and  the  deep  discontent  of  the  niajority, 
than  the  almost  ridiculous  delight' of  the 
people  at  the  visit  of  any  Englishman  of 
distinction.  Mr.  Dickens,  though  only  a 
melodramatic  tale  writer  of  the  popular  sort 
in  England,  made  a  progress  through  Ame- 
rica, like  a  conqueror.  Thousands  rushed  to 
catch  a  sight  at  him ;  he  was  fdted  and  ap- 
plauded to  his  own  disgust  Her  Majestys 
Minister  in  America,  as  we  are  credibly  in- 
formed, has  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  Americans,  merely  because 
he  is  a  polite  English  gentleman,  the  most 
important  afi^rs  of  the  naUon  are  intrusted 
to  his  hands.  He  advises  the  Congress,  reg- 
ulates the  tariff  of  imposts,  controb  the 
press,  and  rules  the  manners.  Sir  Henry  has 
a  slight  uneasiness,  or  nervousness  of  man- 
ner, which  it  has  become  fashionable  among 
the  wealthy  Americans  to  imitate.  As  for 
his  influence  over  the  public  counsels,  it 
must  be  superior  to  that  of  any  American, 
for  we  are  authentically  informed  by  a  per- 
son who  saw  the  paper  with  his  own  eyes, 
that  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  American  Parhament  have  before 
them  a  draft  of  a  treaty  made  for  them  by 
Sir  Henry,  between  the  United  States  and 
some  one  of  the  Central  American  Republics. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  American  states- 
nien  have  no  foreign  policy,  and  in  their 
dealings  with  foreign  nations  should  consult 
with  more  experienced  governments  who 
have. 

The  respect  shown  for  EngUsh  opinion  in 
this  instance  by  the  Democratic  chaos, » 
proof  of  an  approaching  change.     We 
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confess,  we  are  not  without  some  feelings  of 
regard  and  aflfection  for  America.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  talent  and  some  genius  of  a 
practical  order  among  them;  but  it  must 
continue  depresad  and  vulgarized,  while 
thej  continue  to  hug  the  old  and  exploded 
notions  of  democratic  equality.  Democracies 
time  out  of  mind  are  wholly  incapable  of 
adopting  or  carrying  out  any  system  of 
policy,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  pure  hu- 
manity, and  show^  true  disinterestedness,  if 
some  of  our  young  nobility  would  go  to 
America,  (the  voyage  is  now  become  easy,) 
and  by  a  personal  example  and  influence 
teach  the  Americans  how  to  behave  and  how 
to  make  laws  and  treaties.  ' 

The  horrible  system  of  negro  slavery,  sup- 
ported by  the  southern  inhabitants  of  North 
America,  can  never  be  ameliorated  or  abol- 
ished but  by  the  advice  and  aid  of  Britain. 
The  most  feasible  scheme  we  have  heard  of  for 
its  abolition,  is  that  adopted  by  the  present 
Ministry.  In  her  grand  policy  for  the  civil- 
ization and  christiatiization  of  the  world, 
Great  Britain  has  adopted  a  plan  the  most 
profound  and  successful.  By  persuasion,  and 
if  necessary  by  a  gentle  violence,  she  dis- 
solves those  unholy  compacts  of  semi-barba- 
rous States,  which  like  the  American  Union 
are  erected  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  worst 


institutions  and  the  propagation  of  the  most 

injiuious  opinions.     Lord  P n  Has  hit 

upon  a  method  which  has  thus  far  worked 
very  well.  Instead  of  a  single  embassy  to  the 
Central  Government,  he  dispatches  several,  to 
the  separate  disaflfected  States,  with  orders  to 
point  out  to  them  the  peculiar  dSsadvantages 
of  their  position.  The  colonies  separately 
operated  upon  in  this  way,  have  awakened  to 
a  keen  sense  of  their  dependent  and  miserable 
condition.  These  separate  agencies,  operating 
together  with  the  central  one  already  all- 
powerful  at  the  seat  of  the  Central  Gk)vem- 
ment,  are  doing  wonders.  Numbers  of  the 
more  enlightened  American  citizens,  among 
whom  we  are  happy  to  name  the  distin- 
guished historian  of  colonies,  Mr.  B 1, 

entertain  opinions  very  favorable  to  iJie  in- 
terests of  British  civilization  and  the  spread 
of  Christianity.  The  wealthier  classes  on 
the  sea-coast  very  generally  incline  to  us; 
and  taking  all  these  evidences,  together  with 
the  violent  animosity  of  a  strong  faction  in 
the  northern  colonic  against  the  southern, 
which  needs  only  a  httle  of  the  same  skil- 
ful fostering  that  created  it,  to  create  a  ci\Tl 
war,  cast  a  strong  light  upon  the  future,  and 
inspire  us  with  a  Christian  hope  and  sym- 
pathy for  our  benighted  and  struggling 
brothers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


[We  have  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  the  abrupt  termination  of  this  powerful  and  characterLptio 
•  article.  The  remainder  miscarried.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Truel>oy,  with  whom  we  have  long  been  upon  the 
most  intimate  terms,  and  for  whose  character  we  have  the  greatest  respect,  will  pardon  us  for  suffer- 
ing the  expression  of  some  harsli  opinions  of  himi^lf  and  book.  The  humane  and  Christian  spirit 
which  marks  the  latter  part  of  this  article,  and  the  strong  interest  the  author  manifests  in  the  welfare 
of  America,  will  surely  enable  his  mild  spirit  to  bear  Sie  brotherly  correction  which  is  given  in  the 
tot  part—Eo.] 


COPTIC  SONG. 


Go ! — but  heed  and  understand 
This  my  last  and  best  command: 
Turn  thine  Youth  to  such  advantage 
As  that  no  reverse  shall  daunt  Age. 
Learn  the  serpen  t*B  wisdom  early, 
And  contemn  what  Time  destroys ; 
Also,  wouldst  thou  creep  or  climb. 
Choose  thy  role,  and  choose  in  time, 


Since  the  scales  of  Fortune  rarely 
Show  a  liberal  equipoise. 
Thvu  must  either  soar  or  stoop, 
Fall  or  triumph,  stand  or  droop  ; 
Thou  must  either  serve  or  govern. 
Must  he  slave,  or  must  be  sovereign; 
Must,  in  fine,  he  hlvek  or  toedge, 
Must  be  anvil  or  be  sledge,  Ooetdk. 
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AMERICA   AND    EUROPE: 


PEACE"     AND     ^'FOREIGN     RELATIONS." 


For  the  first  time  since  the  year  1847, 
"  universal  peace,  law  and  order,"  can  now 
be  found  every  where  over  the  world.  We 
of  1851  have  at  last  arrived  at  one  of  those 
periods,  SO-  critical  in  Roman  history  that 
they  occurred  but  to  presage  the  birth  of 
the  Repubhc  or  its  downfiall,  when  for  us,  too, 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  may  be 
closed :  but  not  for  us,  on  this  occasion,  the 
proud  triumphs  indulged  in  by  the  Roman 
citizen  on  aa  event  which  realized  to  his 
mind  the  supremacy  of  his  country's  arms, 
and  the  establishment  among  all  men  against 
whom  he  fought  of  the  peculiar  municipal- 
ism  with  which  ho  desired  to  begird  human- 
ity ;  not  for  us,  either,  the  rehef  from  unjust 
aggression,  the  momentary  release  from  suf- 
fering, which,  on  such  occasions,  a  suspension 
of  arms  afforded  even  to  the  Scythian  and 
the  Gaul.  The  closing  of  our  temple  of 
Janus  b  an  event  which  tells  of  the  defeat 
of  our  friends,  of  the  temporary  suppression, 
at  all  events,  of  the  principles  upon  which 
our  Republic  is  founded,  and  which  alone 
make  our  nation  strong  and  powerful  among 
men  ;  and  assures  us  at  the  same  time  that 
these  friends,  nationally  or  individually,  have 
not  been  released  from  bond^e,  but  that 
their  sufferings  are  but  the  more  inexorably 
renewed,  while  it  brings  with  it  too  the  con- 
viction that  the  enemies  of  our  principles 
and  of  our  nationaHty  are,  by  the  peaceful 
climax  of  their  rule,  but  the  more  strength- 
ened against  our  own  Republican  existence, 
and  the  integrity  of  our  continental  empire. 
The  peace  of  the  world,  is  the  triumph  of 
the  monarchs;  the  peace  inaugurated  in 
this  unhappy  year  by  the  enforced  termination 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  thereby  ex- 
tinmiishing  the  last  small  but  vivifying  flame 
of  Kepublican  contest  in  the  old  world,  sig- 
nalizes to  all  men,  present  and  to  come,  that 
the  free  States  and  insurgent  populations  of 
the  entire  modem  civilized  order  have  been 
utterly  defeated,  after  one  struggle  of  three 
years'  duration,  by  a  handful  of  kings.  From 


Calpe  to  Leucadia's  steep,  no  hand  is  longer 
raised  for  Hberty;  from  the  fair  Mediter- 
ranean isles,  dear  to  Greek  and  Roman  story, 
and  now  crushed  at  the  feet  of  a  British 
or  Neapolitan  despotism,  to  the  snows  of 
Rurik,  and  the  realms  of  the  Norse  of  old, 
"  peace"  rests  hke  death  upon  the  soil  of  the 
earth  and  the  hearts  of  men ;  from  gory 
pikes,  grim  heads  look  down  upon  the  Uv- 
ing ;  and  from  the  peasant  as  he  strays  over 
the  land  he  curses,  or  the  prisoner  as  he 
roams  his  cell,  there  rise  up  groans  and 
sorrows,  commingling  in  one  eternal  wail  of 
blasphemy  and  woe.  The  Roman  wanders 
by  night  by  the  ruins  of  his  own  Colosseum, 
an  outlaw  and  a  vagabond,  whom  it  is  law- 
ful to  kill  by  a  French  bayonet,  or  a  Papal 
rope ;  to  whom  is  not  given  the  power  of 
saying  his  own  city,  his  own  land,  his  own 
soul  is  his  :  but  let  the  dog  rejoice — ^has  he 
not "  peace  "  ?  The  Hungarian  has  liberty  no 
more :  he  may  remember  his  mother  beaten 
on  a  gun-breech,  or  his  wife  handed  over  to 
the  savagery  and  lust  of  a  horde  of  Croats ; 
he  may  recall  the  smile  of  his  children  lying 
in  death  with  faces  upturned  to  his,  or  the 
last  agonizing  cry  which  rose  from  his  burn- 
ing hut :  but  why  should  a  past  like  this 
grieve  him?  Has  not  the  God  he  ought  to 
worship  mercifully  afforded  to  him  "  peace  % " 
Widows  and  the  orphaned  young  may  weep 
over  the  graves  of  \jerman  martyrs ;  Blum 
may  sleep  amid  gore  and  kindly  worms  un- 
avenged, and  Viennese  maidens  steal  in  the 
darksome  twilight  to  the  spot  behind  the  bar- 
rack wall  where  their  lovers  and  their  brothers 
were  shot  down  in  troops:  but  Germany 
can  bear  with  slavery  and  sorrow — she  has 
'*  peace."  In  Asiatic  jails,  in  Australian 
penal  colonies,  in  the  foul  cells  of  the  Roman 
Inquisition^  in  those  prisons  of  St.  Mark 
where  the  burning  leads  or  the  flooded 
vault  bring  to  the  prisoner  a  slow  and 
agonizing  death ;  in  tnat  dungeon  of  Spiel- 
berg where  the  Carbonari  oiiefr  died  for 
years ;  in  that  gaol  whence  a  French  Imperial. 
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iat  only  escaped  to  imprison  the  honestest  of 
his  countrymen ;  in  cells  so  foul  and  abomi- 
nable that  the  humanitarian  liberalist  would 
not  consign  thereto  the  thief,  the  ravisher, 
or  the  murderer,  lie  in  unsympatiiized 
misery,  the  bravest,  the  noblest,  and  the 
most  unselfish  of  the  few  great  men  with 
whom  our  world  has  been  blessed  :  but  yet 
shall  we  not  rejoice  that  runaway  kings  have 
returned  to  their  thrones ;  that  imperilled 
and  shaking  aristocracies  have  been  bolstered 
up  into  a  new  though  temporary  vitality ; 
that  the  accursed  of  humanity  and  the 
doomed  by  God  have,  by  the  sheer  force  of 
sword-edge  and  gunpowder,  been  blasphe- 
mously re-established  in  their  murderous 
dominion  over  m«n  ?  More  massacres  there 
will  be  throughout  Italy,  Germany,  and  that 
'  region  formerly  called  Austria;  more  famines 
there  must  necessarily  be  in  Ireland,  more 
slaughters  in  Ionian  Islands  and  India,  more 
misery  and  cruel  wrong  every  where :  but  will 
not  kings  be  still  enthroned ;  will  not  oligar- 
diies  be  still  empowered  to  live  upon  the  labor 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  ;  will  not  church 
systems  go  on  finely,  the  Pope  in  his  Vatican, 
the  Queen  in  her  palace ;  will  not  our  am- 
bassadors have  longer  opportunities  of  imi- 
tating the  gestures  and  bow-scraping  of 
courts,  and  so  improve  their  manners  and 
education ;  will  not  merchants  buy  and 
sell,  brokers  quote  stocks,  free-traders  sing 
psalms,  make  peace  resolutions,  and  import 
cutlery  and  cloth,  the  same  as  ever ;  will  not 
all  ^Einatics  and  enthusiastic  persons  be  put 
down,  and  will  we  not  have  **  peace  "  ?  Of 
course  we  will.  Who  cares  for  the  people  ! 
Besides,  in  this  universal  failure  of  Euro- 
pean Republicanism,  we  of  America  can 
find  for  ourselves  peculiar  themes  of  glorifi- 
cation. We  predicted  this  result ;  worldly 
wise  and  highly  influents  persons  amongst 
us  warned  our  countrjrmen  of  the  lower,  or 
as  some  mistaken  individuals  will  call  them, 
of  the  Republican  classes,  that  when  the 
Roman,  the  Sicilian,  and  the  Lombard 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  national  life ;  when  the 
Magyar  essayed  to  keep  out  the  tide  of 
tyranny  with  his  sword-point;  when  the 
capital  of  Europe  were  turned  into  shoot- 
ing galleries  for  the  practice  of  the  million 
on  kings ;  when  a  universal  houleversement 
was  knocking  over  throne  on  throne,  and 
respectable  classes  on  respectable  classes,  it 
was  all  vain.  Speciously,  and  with  much 
worded   rhetoric,  did  Review  writers, 


both  of  the  Papistical  and  New-England 
order,  would-be  Archbishops  of  New- York, 
and  would-be   arch-professors  of  Harvard, 
make  it  known  to  the  American  people,  that 
the  revolution  in  which  Europe  was  engaged 
was  not  based  on  the  same  principles,  nor 
directed  to  the  same  ends,  as  our  own — 
and  that  therefore  the  former  was  wrong. 
Eloquent  statesmen  of  the  expounding  sort, 
sympathizing  newspaper-editors  of  Janus- 
feced   physique,  maintained   with    evident 
decorum  and  pharisaical  sincerity,  that  the 
American  policy  for  seventy  years  had  been 
established    on    the    soundest    do-nothing 
principles,  and  conducted  on  the  broadest 
grounds  of  national  humility  and  political 
negation ;   and  that  therefore  it  would  be 
absurd  to  think  of  it  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years  doing  any  good  either  for  itself  or 
others.     Even  when  one  old  man,  a  Presi- 
dent with  more  Republican  spirit  in  him 
than  ordinary,  desired  to  recognize,  merely 
recognize,  the  then  existing  Governments  of 
Hungary  and  of  Rome,  he  was  warned  by 
wise  and  discreet  persons  that  though  the 
American  policy  required  the  recognition  of 
the  government  in  being  as  the  government 
in  right;  and  though  the  governments  afore- 
said were  necessarily  of  right,  and  actually 
in  being ;  yet  safety  required  that  he  should 
wait  till  these  governments  were  either  over- 
thrown or  so  firmly  established  that  they 
might  treat  our  cautious  policy  with  derisive 
scorn,  before  that  he  should  display  his  linger- 
ing ideas  of  hanng  at  some  remote  and  prob- 
ably  fabulous   period  intended   to  proflfer 
them,  if  they  got  on  well,  not  the  services 
of  his  country,  but   merely  that  passing 
courtesy  of  nations,  which  is  equivalent  in 
domestic  politeness  to  a  "  How  do  ye  do  ? — a 
fine  morning — I  wish  you  success ;"  a  form 
of  salutation  we  throw  away  in  private  life 
a  dozen  times  a  day,  without  tliinking  we 
have  lost  any  thing,  and  receive  as  often  in 
return,  without  considering  ourselves  in  the 
smallest  degree  complimented,  and  not  very 
enormously  enriched.     And  the  warning  of 
the  dramaturgic  croakers  was  eminently  for- 
tunate.  Rome  and  Hungary  have  perished. 
True,  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  recog- 
nizing kings  for  years,  without  the  certainty 
even  for  an  hour   that    they  might  not 
perish   too;  but  then  it  was  so  respecta- 
ble, so  conservative,  so  well  calculated  to 
keep  us  on  good  terms  with  all  the  monar- 
chies, to  recognize  even  a  runaway  brothor, 
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that  we  did  it     True,  we  ran  the  risk  of 
placing  ourselves  in  the  predicament  of  the 
worthy  Abb6  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  who, 
on  the  .morning  after  the  fall  of  Charles  X., 
ascended  his  altar  with  his  prayers  all  pat^ 
nothing  thinking  about  the  holes  and  rents 
made  in  his  ballad  by  the  bullets  of  the  bar- 
ricades, but,  ha>ing  recited  his  r6le  as  usual, 
till  he  arrired  at  that  loyal  prayer,  now  obso- 
lete, "  Domine  salvum  fac  regera,"  balked  at 
the  "  regem,"  and  balked  at  his  Latin,  and 
ended,  blushing  deeply  and  in  great  tremor, 
with  the  singular  invocation,  "Domine  sal- 
vum fac — le — le  gouvemement  proviaoireP 
But  then,  even  such  a  predicament  would 
have  proved  only  our  loyal  conservatism  and 
ineffiible  consistency  to  the  do-nothing  policy, 
so  worshipped  by   statesmen   deficient  m 
originality  of  thought  and  American  char- 
acter.   True,  we  had  ambassadors  at  courts, 
where  there  were  no  courts ;  sent  letters  to 
kings,  where  there  were  no  kings ;  indited 
graceful  epistles  to  a  Louis  Philippe  at  Ver- 
sailles, when  there  was  nothing  but  a  Count 
Neuilly  taking  off  a  red  cotton  muffler  on 
Dover  beach:    but  all   these   follies  only 
proved  that,  like  Brutus,  but  in  a  different 
manner,  it   is    sometimes   jx>litic  to  play 
the  fool.     True,  by  such  conduct  we  have 
lost  the  friendship  of  many,  the  admiration 
of  all  the  peoples  of  Europe,  but  then  we 
have  retained  the  friendship  of  kings,  and 
got  on  in  the  general  riot  without  having  our 
shop  windows  broken  in,  without  having  lost 
our  sales  of  bacon  and  breadstuffe,  and  with- 
out offending  our  titled  customers.    We  can 
still  sell  raw  cotton  to  kings  and  potentates, 
receive  imperial  ambassadors,  and  nod  and 
smile  at  aristocratic  tables  over  the  misfor- 
tunes of  a  Republic     We  can  still  creep  on 
in  our  isolated,  raw-producing  existence,  the 
market  gardener  of  monarchies,  the  buyer  of 
their  stocks,  the  pander  to  their  tyrannies  over 
the  people :  but  hereinAow  unlike  Lucifer  the 
demon-angel,  how  truly  Christian,  how  in- 
efl&ibly  humble  our  deportment ;  for  though 
he  desired  rather  to  rule  in  hell  than  be 
last  in  heaven,  we  prefer  to  be  last  even 
in  the  train  of  the  monarchic  brood  which, 
crawling  forth  fix>m  the  ebon  gate  of  Hades, 
still  agonizes  the  world,  than  first  among  the 
Republics  of  men. 

These  European  Republicans  must  indeed 
be  wild,  very  wild,  enthusiastic,  and  very 
impracticable  men.  No  doubt  they  may  be 
veiy   hobest,  very  brave,  very  straightfor- 


ward in  their  ideas  and  conduct ;  but  then, 
they  do  not  understand  our  pohcy,  and  what 
is  more,  they  never  will  underetand  it   There 
are  depths  m  the  abyss  of  want  of  intellect 
which  it  is  below  reason  to  comprehend. 
During  the  Revolution  of  "76,  it  required  but 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  returned  French  Re- 
publican to  create  among  the  French  people, 
and  even  in  the  French  monarchy,  a  friend- 
ship which,  more  than  once,  saved  our  fa- 
thers from  ruin,  and  ourselves  from  servitude. 
Then  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  may 
have  been  three  or  four  times  as  long  in  dura- 
tion as  it  is  to-day.    Then  the  United  States, 
north  of  Massachusetts,  west  of  New-York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  south  of  the  CaroU- 
nas,  was  a  wilderness.   Even  in  the  inhabited 
region  there  was  little  wealth,  small  hope  of 
ultimate  and  complete  victory,  no  seduc- 
tive day-dreams   to  beguile  the  wanderer 
from  Europe,  and  a  very  remote  possibihty 
of  preferment  and  renown  for  the  European 
soldier.     Nevertlieless,  such  is  the  guileless 
enthusiasm  of  these  European  Democrats 
that  there  flocked  to  our  ranks  thousands,  of 
whom  history  preserves  the  names  of  a  Kos- 
ciusko, a  Lafayette,  a  Lee,  and  a  De  Kalb. 
Then  and  afterward  we  formed  alliances  of 
the  sincerest  outward  character,  with  France' 
and  the  French  Republicans  and  Repubhc, 
to  last  during  the  terrible  war  into  which  it 
had  entered  for  the  liberation  of  all  human- 
ity, and  first  of  ourselves.    And  so  we  con- 
quered; but  they  did  not  understand  our 
policy,  for  when  their  day  of  trial  came,  and 
they,  poor  fools,  applied  to»  us  for  such  aid 
and  assistance  as  we  justly  owed  them,  we 
were  safe,  and  accordingly  we  did  not  grant 
their  unreasonable  request.    Nor  even  in 
the  present  day  do  these  same  European 
Democrats  seem  to  understand  our  pohcy  a 
bit  the  better.     Kossuth  sent  to  us  for  aid, 
even  for  friendship,  and  it  was,  after  much 
deUberation,  deemed  allowable  to  dispatch  a 
gentleman  secretly  to  him,  by  roundabout 
journeying  and  many  mysterious  passports, 
to  acquaint  him  of  our  peculiar  position ; 
that  it  was  necessary,  essentially  necessary 
to  our  national  greatness  and  character,  that 
in  such  cases  we  shpuld  do  nothing,  but 
conduct  ourselves  impassively  with  the  re- 
spect towards  kings  in  general,  and  his  (in 
our  opinion)   rightful  king  in   particular, 
which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  for 
seventy  years  back  ;  but  that  if  he  went  on 
well,  and  succeeded,  and  made  his  own 
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Ungam  by  his  unassisted  power,  and  in  the 
&ce  of  two  leagued  empires  against  him,  a 
great  Republican  heart  to   Europe,  then 

we  should  be ^^  very  happy  of  the  honor 

of  his  distinguished  acquaintance."  And  so 
carefully  and  so  maturely  was  this  stupendous 
step  taken,  that  the  gentleman  never  arrived 
at  his  destination,  and  never  said,  what  he 
was  sent  to  say,  nothing.  But  then  behold 
how  even  in  this  instance  we  have  saved  our 
national  character  and  mainUuned  our  policy. 
We  have  written,  yes,  we  have  written  a 
very  lengthy  and  rhetorical  letter  maintaining 
our  riffht  by  historical  precedent,  and  the 
most  disputatious  dialectics,  to  say  nothing 
whenever  we  Hke,  to  send  an  American  citi- 
zen to  say  nothing  to  the  &rthest  end  of  the 
earth  if  we  please,  and  boldly  threatening, 
when  the  danger  had  all  passed,  that  if  any 
prince,  power,  or  potentate,  had  dared  by 
force  and  violence  to  arrest  or  stop  the 
mouth  of  our  ambassador  while  on  his  way 
to  say,  or  while  ehgaged  in  saying  the  afore- 
said nothing,  as  by  us,  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Republic,  directed,  we  would — ^well,  we 
would — ^well,  we  would  probably  in  that 
event  consider  the  propriety  of  embroiling 
ourselves  in  a  war,  and  risking  the  spilling  of 
human  blood  upon  so  very  trivial  a  ques- 
tion. From  all  which  one  bitter  regret  is 
evpr  present  to  our  minds.  When  such  for 
long  years  has  been  the  perfection  of  gov- 
ernment under  every  species  of  administra- 
tion, what  a  pity  Billy  Patterson  had  not 
been  Secretary  of  State  or  President 
"  President  Patterson" — it  looks  well  enough, 
and  we  have  proof,  since  the  genial  republi- 
canism of  Je&rson  and  the  unbending  will 
of  Jackson  have  passed  from  this  Tower 
earth,  and  the  glories  of  the  youth  of  Clay, 
and  the  consistency  of  Adams's  age  have 
been  forgotten,  that  it  would  have  done 
much  better.  Peace  bo  with  the  manes  of 
his  Excellency  William  Patterson  I  He  ad- 
mirably understood  the  policy  of  non-inter- 
vention even  on  behalf  of  an  outraged 
brother;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  hvc 
in  times  when  pohtical  genius  was  not  ap- 
preciated, when  dexterous  servility  and 
grandiloquent  backsliding '  were  not  held 
to  be  the  most  essential  and  the  loftiest 
qualifications  for  the  government  of  a  Re- 
public. 

So  of  the  Roman  mission  and  Mr.  Cass. 
Even  worse  than  so  of  the  Berlin  mission 
and  Mr.  Hannegan,  and  of  the  mission  to 


Vienna  and  Mr.  Webb.  Flagrantly  worse 
than  all,  the  conduct  of  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  Democracy  in  Paris, 
Mr.  Walsh.  But  why  recapitulate  f  We 
attach  no  blame  to  any  one  administration 
more  than  to  another,  {t  has  become  the 
practice  of  all  administrations  to  be  equally 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  abroad.  It  has  become  the  foreign 
system  of  all  Washington  cabinets  to  have 
no  system.  The  patient  indiflference  char- 
acteristic of  an  ox  in  harness,  or  of  an  igno- 
rant boor,  has  come  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
watchful  independence  which  should  adorn 
a  Republican  statesman.  The  **  masterly 
inactinty"  of  great  men  has  shrunk,  in  the 
minds  of  men  of  lesser  calibre,  to  servile 
disregard  of  every  thing  but  self.  To  do 
nothing,  to  know  nothing,  to  have  no  "  offi- 
cial intbrmation"  on  any  subject,  to  write 
letters  grandiloquent,  months  after  the  sub- 
jects of  them  had  been  forgotten,  to  let  am- 
bassadors to  foreign  courts  go  and  come, 
without  regard  to  character  before  going,  to 
capacity  for  any  good,  or  even  to  their  conduct 
while  in  mission,  seems  now  to  be  the  per- 
fection of  administrative  talent.  Turn  now 
your  eyes  back  on  the  Rome  of  '47-8,  on 
the  gallant  war  for  its  freedom,  on  the  base 
treachery  of  the  French  President,  on  the 
misfortunes  and  the  misery  whichhave  since 
fallen  on  her  people,  and  ask  yourselves, 
Republicans,  where  is  the  man  in  all  Amer- 
ica to  whom  you  dare  confide  the  charge  of 
representing  and  maintaining  in  that  l»lea- 
guered  city,  the  interests  of  Republicanism, 
and  the  aspiradons  of  the  United  States ! 
Look  around  and  answer.  Could  any  intel- 
lect be  too  lofty,  could  any  genial  love  of 
Republican  glory  and  justice  be  too  warm, 
could  any  experience  and  judgment  be  too 
large  or  too  grasping,  to  represent  you  there  ? 
Had  you  at  your  disposal  a  mind  purer  and 
loftier,  and  a  soul  m<ye  unselfish  than  that 
of  Clay,  a  stubborn  manhood  more  stubborn 
than  that  of  Jackson,  a  comprehension  of 
Democratic  right  and  duty  more  reaching 
and  more  genial  than  that  of  Jcfifersou, 
would  you  not  have  thought  them  all  in  one 
man  too  little  to  represent  your  Democratic 
faith,  your  love,  your  aspirations,  there? 
Failing  in  such,  would  you  not  have  selected 
the  most  independent,  the  most  thoroughly 
Repubhcan,  the  sacest,  the  most  genial  dti- 
zen  you  could  find  ?  Or  failing  in  any  of 
these  qualifications,  would  you  have  sent 
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thither  a  "representative"  whose  only  apol- 
ogies for  his  inefficiency  and  indifference  are 
that  he  is  a  very  young  man,  and  that  the 
qualification  which  entitled  him  to  his  dis- 
tmgmshed  position,  was  heing  the  son  of  a 
nuHda  general,  who  brought  to  the  service 
of  his  country  in  the  Senate,  a  very  small 
head  and  a  very  large  pa)pich?     Would 

'you  have  sent  sudi  an  one,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  kept  a  person  in  Paris  as  your  repre- 
sentative whose  whole  employment  was 
writing  publicand  private  letters  urging  the 
French  Government  to  outrage  Roman 
hberty  ?  Yet  we  did  all  that  During  the 
years  when  the  Austrian  empire  quivered  in 
every  arm  irom  the  blows  of  Republicanism, 
in  HungaiTT  throughout  the  German  States, 
in  'Sclavonia,  in  Poland  and  Bohemia,  even 
In  Vienna,  our  'country  was  totally  unrepre* 
Bented  excepting  by  an  American  monarchist 
in  the  pay  of  the  Emperor,  a  Republican  by 
birth,  a  servile  editor  by  trade ;  and  not  till  Vi- 
enna was  twice  conquered  and  sacked,  not  till 
the  plains  of  Hungary  from  the  Carpathians 
to  Croatia  were  made  desolate,  did  om*  Gov- 
ernment depute  thither,  or  pretend  to  de- 
pute a  single  even  indifferent  representative. 
Oolonel  Webb  and  family,  of  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer  newspaper,  drew  his  outfit, 
went  out,  was  not  fit,  came  back,  and  edited 
again:  but  as  to  Vienna,  we  believe  he 
never  saw  it ;  as  to  Hungary,  he  never  cared ; 
as  to  Republicanism  and  what  he  was  to  do 
in  the  land  to  which  he  was  travelling  in 
pretense,  he  never  thought  Surely  if  this 
be  all  that  comes  of  our  foreign  missions — 
if  this  be  all  the  advantage  which  can  de- 
volve upon  our  country,  all  the  glory  we  can 
attain  by  our  "  foreign  policy"  and  foreign 
practice,  the  sooner  Uie  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible farce  is  ended  the  better  for  all 
men,  the  better  for  us  as  a  nation,  the  bet- 
ter for  the  nations  we  deceive  by  empty 
verbiage  and  hypocritical  preparations,  the 
better  for  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes 
heretofore  so  ruinously  and  disgracefully 
squandered.    Again,  in  Prussia;  a  proper 

'representative  of  the  United  States  at  the 
court  of  Berlin  during  the  past  three  years 
might  have  steadied  die  wandering  will  of  a 
king,  and  saved  the  Frankfort  Parliament 
£rom  the  fate  of  imbecility  and  meanness — 
might  have  protected  Germany  from  a  new 
partition,  and  warded  even  for  a  longer  hour 
firom  the  gallant  little  States  now  delivered 
by  Russian  autocracy  to  Danish  despotism, 


the  doom  of  outrage  without  redress,  and 
sacrifice  without  glory.  But  while  Berlin 
swayed  between  barricades  and  submission, 
while  all  Germany  lay  convulsed  in  the  birth- 
pains  either  of  a  new  and  grand  Republic  or 
a  foetid  abortion ;  while  the  Tzai'  pushed  his 
armies  to  the  frontier,  and  his  agents  and 
his  gold  even  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Weiser ; 
while  Austria  drove  her  tamed  battalions  on, 
at  the  order  of  a  higher  despotism,  to  Hesse 
and  Kiel,  America  or  Republicanism  had  for 
a  long  time  not  a  single  representative  in  the 
great  battle-ground  of  Northwestern  Eu- 
rope. And  when  these  representatives 
came,  what  were  they  I  One,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  the  RepubHo  of  the  United  States  to 
the  court  of  Beriin — but  over  him  let  us 
pass  in  silence.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  divine  phrenzy  of  Anacreon  and  of 
Moore,  and  the  bestial  orgies  of  a  bacchanal 
whose  stomach  has  outstripped  his  reason  ; 
and  since  we  have  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  represented  by  the  one,  let  us  forget, 
if  we  can,  that  we  were  disgraced  by  being 
represented  by  the  other.  Such  was  tlie 
United  States  mission  to  the  monarchy  of 
Prussia — recalled  of  itself  wandering  now 
delirious,  westward.  The  other. representa- 
tive to  Germany,  or  rather  to  that  portion 
of  it  more  recently  engaged  in  war,  had  not 
the  good  fortune  of  being  covered  in  his 
idiosyncracies  by  the  ambassadorial  dignity 
of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  since  the 
expose  of  the  Berlin  mission,  our  Govern- 
ment has  shrunk  from  the  unhappy  subject 
altogether,  inquiring  nothing  erf  the  past, 
nothing  of  the  future.  And  so  it  fell  upon 
a  Quaker  caucus  in  Massachusetts  to  send, 
as  an  American  representative  to  Europe,  a 
philanthropic  follower  of  Tubal  Cain.  With 
the  conduct  or  ideas  of  this  "  artificer  in  brass 
and  iron  "  we  have  nothing  to  do.  But,  in 
the  utter  inactivity  of  our  Government,  it 
must  be  satisfactory  to  Americans  to  know, 
that  the  only  representative  of  Republican 
liberty  or  American  glory  during  the  recent 
war  between  the  people  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stcin  and  the  united  monarchies  of  Den- 
mark, Russia,  England,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
in  detense  of  a  constitution  and  laws  estab- 
lished and  in  being  for  centuries,  was  a  per- 
son of  very  hmited  intellect,  who  might 
have  become  a  highly  respectable  citizen 
had  he  continued  a  blacksmith,  but  who  first 
evinced  a  characteristic  madness  by  be- 
coming an  editor,  and  followed  that  up  by 
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declaring  he  was  commissioned  by  Hea- 
ven to  bring  in  the  Millennium.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  his  millennium  program- 
me in  his  pocket,  he  determined  to  try  his 
hand  on  Schleswig-Holstein ;  and  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  the  question  at  issue,  as  a  phi- 
losopher alwa}^  is,  (for  where  is  the  use  of 
general  principles  if  they  do  not  apply  to 
every  thing  ?)  in  utter  disregard  of  German 
Republicanism,  or  even,  we  are  willing  to  say, 
of  Danish  or  Austrian  monarchy,  he  has  there 
strenuously  advocated  the  policy  of  Russia, 
Austria,  and  England  alike,  the  policy  of  the 
monarchs,  to  prevent  the  people  of  the 
Duchies  from  fighting  in  defense  of  their 
personal  and  national  liberties,  and  to  dis- 
arm them  >vithout  yielding  to  them  an  atom. 
True,  the  material  result  to  the  Schleswigers 
would  have  been  the  same  whether  he  had 
been  there  or  in  his  native  New-England ; 
but  though  personally  unimportant,  the  dis- 
honor to  Americanism  is,  also,  the  same.  The 
soldiery  of  the  despotic  league  now  occupy 
the  forts  of  Schleswig — the  aijnies  of  Hol- 
stein  are  disarmed  and  disbanded.  They 
who  most  compromised  themselves  for  lib- 
erty have  fled,  or  are  in  prison.  Russia 
rules  from  Tartary  to  Flanders,  and  the 
German  people  bend  their  heads  to  the  yoke 
in  sorrow ;  but  still  Mr.  Elihu  Burrit,  the 
American,  has  returned  with  a  smiling  face  to 
his  friends  th^  London  merchants, who  paid  his 
expenses,  and  will  soon  return  to  his  Quaker 
friends  here,  a  triumphant  victor.  He  has 
participated  in  a  cruel  wrong,  but  then  he 
has  established  "amicable  relations."  He 
has  been  a  party  to  one  solitary  infamy,  but 
then  he  left  behind  his  general  principle : 

"  Made  a  solitude  and  called  it  peace  I" 

Passing  over  the  London  missions  of  Ban- 
croft and  Lawrence,  hardly  worthy  of  more 
particular  notice,  since  tbey  may  be  very 
fairly  confounded — if  servility,  toadyism, 
windy  eloquence,  and  national  misrepre- 
sentation, amount  to  the  same  thing,  whoso 
may  be  tlie  mouth-piece — tlie  Unit^  States 
have  been  represented  during  the  most  tre- 
mendous times  which  we  have  seen  since 
first  the  American  Republic  wa*?  ushered 
into  existence,  as  follo>^'8:  In  Rome,  by 
nobody  first,  and  then  by  a  fop  of  respectable 
parentage;  m  Hungary,  by  nobody;  in 
Austria^  nobody — ^Webb  going,  but  did 
not  go ;  in  Berlin,  first,  no^y — secondf  a 


debauchee;  in  Paris,  a  Catholic  penny-a- 
liner,  supposed  to  be  the  editor  of  the  ^euh 
York  Freeman^s  Journal,  under  an  aUas; 
in  Naples  and  Sicily,  nobody ;  in  Sardinia, 
nobody ;  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  a  humane 
blacksmith  from  Massachusetta ;  in  London, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  toady  from  ditto.  Was 
there  ever  suclt  a  list  of  nothingness  and 
imbeciUty?  Was  ever  a  nation  bo  falsely 
mwrepresented  since  the  confounding  dis- 
cords of  Babel  ? — and  this  a  nation  of  Repub- 
lican vitality  and  pride,  whose  every  pulse 
beats  for  the  glory  of  the  hberty  itself  enjop, 
whose  five  and  twenty  millions  are  animated 
with  but  one  sentiment,  abhorrence  of  every 
monarchic  and  oligarchic  pretension,  or,  if 
there  be  exceptions,  all  of  whose  population 
not  Republican  might  be  crushed  into  a 
single  room  of  very  limited  dimensions.  Of 
the  people,  take  them  million  by  million, 
from  the  Hudson  to  Oregon,  and  you  will 
find  of  each  and  every  million,  009,999 
right  in  feehng  and  intention  on  every  ques- 
tion of  foreign  liberty  with  which  they  are 
at  all  acquainted.  The  desire  to  do  right  is 
unlimited — the  actual  right  done,  .limited 
only  by^  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  means 
how.  But  the  higher  you  ascend,  you  find 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  do  right,  and 
desire  to  do  ri^ht,  increasing  step  by  step  in 
an  inverse  ratio,  until  in  the  seat  of  power 
you  find  illimitable  means  of  acquiring  any 
•needful  political  knowledge,  but  **  no  oflicial 
information,"  and  no  desire  whatever  to  use 
any  other.  This  is  the  equation  of  our  politi- 
cal society.  We  cannot,  therefore,  blame 
our  "  repre8entatives".for  being  our  misrepre- 
sentatives,  but  those  who  empowered  them 
to  misrepresent  True,  you  can  pick  up  at 
random,  in  the  streets  of  any  of  our  chief 
dties,  twenty  or  a  hundred  men  of  sound 
RepubHcan  souls,  and  after  one  month's  train- 
ing send  them  out,  a  far  more  efficient  body 
of  representatives  than  any  we  have  enjoyed 
since  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  But  if  ineffiaent 
men  are  selected  merely  because  they  are 
coasanguineously  related  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate,  or  because  their  monetary  wealth 
and  deficiency  of  common  sense  ean  com- 
mand a  long  tail  in  Massachusetts,  it  is 
putting  the  saddle  on  the  wrong  horse,  to 
blame  Uie  unhappy  individuals  for  their 
Senatorial  consanguinity  or  para^^itical  fol- 
lowing. To  our  executives  alone  we  must 
look  for  the  causes  of  the  grave  error.  Not 
to  tbem^  neither  must  we  attribute  any  desire 
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to  miprepresent,  with  aforethought,  Repub- 
Hcanism  and  America  to  the  people  and  the 
king»  of  Europe;  not  to  them  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  making  an  absolutist  Catholic 

tool  the  successor  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson 
to  the  French  Republic,  of  sending  a  dis- 
tinguished school*  boy  to  the  Roman  De- 
mocracy, or  a  debauchee  to  enact  the  orgies 
of  a  satyr  before  the  successor  of  Frederick. 
8uch  ridiculous  errors,  such  flagrant  wrong 
to  America  and  humanity,  can  arise  only 
from  perfect  indifference  to  consequences, 
and  from  the  illimitable  possession  of  want  of 
purpose.  And  so  it  is.  Our  Governments, 
one  and  all,  for  twenty  years  past,  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  under  />ne  or  another 
party  attribute  or  title,  gone  into  power 
and  out,  risen  into  eminence  for  an  hour, 
fallen  into  oblivion  for  all  succeeding  time, 
without  having,  in  a  single  instance,  formed 
or  even  thought  of  a  foreign  poHc)*,  or  scheme 
of  continuous  action  or  deportment  towards 
the  people  or  the  governments  of  Europe. 
When  America  was  to  Europe  a  distant 
region,  an  Ultima  Thule,  when  it  seemed 
like  Munchausen's  visit  to  the  moon  to  voy- 
age to  Europe,  when  our  relations  with  that 
continent  were  very  few  and  limited  indeed, 
the  statesmen  of  that  day,  the  Jefiersons, 
Franklins,  Adamses,  held  much  more  decided 
notions  of  the  relation  this  Republic  should 
hold  to  Republicanism.  And  now  when  it 
suddenly  breaks  upon  us,  what  with  Cunard 
and  Collins  steamers,  fast-saihng  packet  ships, 
a  continuous  interchange  of  locality,  thought, 
hterature,  feeling,  and  hope,  that  we  are 
nearer  to  any  nation  of  Europe  than  Jeffer- 
son in  Monticello  ever  was  to  New- York, 
that  we  have  grown  to  be  a. part  of  the 
world,  and  not  a  continent  removed  as  for- 
merly to  Saturn  or  Ceres,  we  look  around 
in  wonder,  and  discover  that  we  are  repre- 
sented throughout  the  planet  we  inhabit, 
and  of  which  henceforth  and  for  ever  we 
must  be  an  influencing  power,  by  such  a 
category  of  imbecihty  as  we  have  above  de- 
tailed. For  years  our  Grovernments,  one 
after  another,  have  made  foreign  missions 
the  mere  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  dis- 
agreeable, or    rewarding  with  inadequate 

•  position  pliant  imbecility.  If  a  man  were 
held  to  be  good  for  nothing  at  home,  he 
was  sure  to  be  selected  to  1^  sent  abroad. 
Instead  of  locking  up  our  imbeciles  in  the 
garret,  we  have  sent  them  out  with  especial 
power  to  bore  or  disgust  our  friends,  to 
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amuse  and  elate  our  enemies.  How  there- 
fore can  we  wonder,  when  a  grand  upturn- 
ing of  the  long  fallowed  Democracy  of  the 
Old  World  came,  when  the  soil  lay  open  and 
gaping  for  the  seed-time  of  our  principles, 
that  there  was  no  seed  and  no  husbandmap, 
and  that  the  ready  earth  perished,  barren,  of 
thirst  ?  How  can  we  wonder  that  every  grand 
opportunity  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
amity  and  interest^  for  a  long  time  naturally 
existing  between  us  and  the  European  De- 
mocracies, should  hav^  passed  away  un- 
used— who  was  to  use  them  ?  How  can  we 
wonder  that  when  Germany,  Hungaryi  Italy, 
Ireland,  Sicily,  Chartist  England,  Republican 
France,  and  even  the  Democracy  of  Prussia, 
desired  to  foster  those  relations  of  gain  and 
friendship  for  us,  and  mere  countenance  and 
protection  for  them,  which  it  is  our  evident 
and  paramount  interest  to  form  with  all  peo- 
ple, that  our  interests  were  ignored  and 
abandoned,  our  friends  converted  to  indiffer- 
ence and  enmity,  raonarchs  befriended,  ene- 
mies taught  to  sneer,  and  worshippers  of  our 
glory  left  to  disappointment  and  regret?  Now, 
without  a  single  additional  dollar  having  been 
spent  in  warlike  preparations,  we  might  rule 
the  world,  we  might  reign  in  the  hearts  of 
every  Democracy  in  Europe,  more  power- 
fully and  more  wholly  than  ever  reigned  a 
king ;  and  now  our  name  has  shrunk  to  that 
abyss  that  it  is  only  mentioned  with  a  kindly 
and  harmless  contempt  We,  too,  have 
hitherto  pinned  our  faith  to  kings.  They, 
despising  us,  have  triumphed,  and  we  are 
nothing.  It  is  at  this  moment  difficult  to 
say  whether  America  is  laughed  at  more  by 
the  crowned  heads,  than  its  imbecility  is 
pitied  by  the  Democratic  leaders  of  Europe. 
We  have  lost  position  :  with  the  power  to 
become  the  greatest,  we  have  withdrawn 
from  the  world,  shrunk  from  our  destiny, 
and  like  the  statue  of  Jupitei  Tonans,  lying 
broken  by  infidel  hands  in  the  ancient  Cam- 
pus Martins,  are  reverenced  only  by  those 
so  hopeful  and  so  wise  as  to  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  the  Divine  attributes  we  must 
display  when  raised  again  to  our  pristine 
Republican  rectitude. 

Nor  will  the  opportunity  be  long  want- 
ing. The  world  still,  hes  before  us,  ready, 
not  for  that  material  dominion  which  ener- 
vates the  few  fortunate  and  debases  the 
many,  but  for  the  dominion  of  those  princi- 
ciples  of  equality  and  true  order,  of  which 
we  are  the  eldest  ofispring,  and,  by  the  ne- 
17 
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cessities  of  our  poeitioii,  must  be  the  cham- 
pion. ITie  "  reaction"  is  seemingly  trium- 
phant; there  is  "peace"  from  arms  every 
where  in  Europe ;  the  map  of  the  Old  World, 
wanting  a  Boui^bon  here  and  there,  cutting 
Holland  in  twain,  and  erasing  the  lines  be- 
tween "Austria  proper"  and  its  former 
"province,"  does  on  the  surface  seem  the 
same  as  that  singular  document  edited  at  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  But  yet  the  "reaction" 
is  no  where  triumphant — there  is  no  peace 
among  men — the  map  of  Europe,  when 
you  tear  away  the  surface,  is  vastly  and 
irred^umably  changed.  Republicanism  is 
more  certain  to  Europe  than  ever — war  more 
imminent — the  downfall  of  kings  more  im- 
minent— our  interests  more  pressing.  Let 
us  demonstrate  these  truths,  and  prepare 
ourselves  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Between  the  Europe  of  1815  and  the 
Europe  of  1851  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
similitude.  The  oceans,  the  rivers,  and  the 
mountains  are  the  same  as  those  which  ex- 
isted at  the  period  of  the  Holy  Alhance,  or 
at  the  period  of  barbarism  :  but  further 
than  these  geographical  lineaments,  eternal 
as  the  earth,  there  is  not  in  the  Europe  of 
to-day  a  particle  of  those  characteristics 
upon  which  the  conspirators  of  Vienna  and 
Paris  founded  their  schemes.  Habits  of 
thought  which  had  been  handed  down, 
like  Eastern  castes,  in  every  family  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  from  century 
to  century,  have  been  in  all  places  material- 
ly altered  or  utterly  aboll'^hed.  Neither  the 
old  upholstery  ideal  of  the  Eternal  longer 
prevails,  nor  are  the  typical  representatives 
of  it  on  earth,  the  crozier  and  the  sceptre, 
regarded  now  as  other  than  counterfeits, 
netdfuL  to  bo  broken  by  public  justice. 
Throughout  four  fifths  of  Europe  in  1815, 
the  order  of  a  king  was  regarded  as  worthy 
of  the  most  imphcit  and  reverend  obedience. 
Throughout  the  same,  now,  the  word  of  a 
king  is  regarded  as  prima  facie  a  lie,  his 
order  as  an  oppression,  and  his  very  exist- 
ence a  permitted  outrage.  The  restoration 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Papal  temporalities,  on 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  awoke,  through- 
out three  fourths  of  the  European  popula- 
tioas,  includii^  even  the  members  of  the 
English  and  Russian  churches,  one  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  exultation,  either  from 
lx>Utical  reasons,  antagonism  to  *'  French 
principles,"  or  a  superstitious  faith  in  the 
^  assumption  of  eternal  rule.  The  later 


restoration  of  the  Pope,  by  the  same  "  French 
principles"  which  had  originally  humSled 
the  three -hatted  dynasty,  was  received 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  except  by 
aristocrats  and  serving-maids,  with  as  uni- 
versal execration ;  and  even  enlightened 
serving- maids  have  b^un  to  doubt  whether 
a  "  Church  of  God,"  founded  by  means  of 
outrage,  falsehood,  and  treachery,  can  last 
very  long.  The  assumptions  of  hereditary 
rulers  have  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  law, 
and  the  social  and  political  arrangements 
preserved  by  standing  armies,  whose  privi- 
lege is  to  live  in  idleness  upon  the  labor  of 
the  people,  and  whose  duty  is  to  oppress 
them,  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  "  order." 
Provincial  predilections  of  "  loyalty,"  as  in 
Hungary  and  the  German  States,  to  certain 
monarchies,  have  been  abolished,  and  anti- 
pathies long  fomented  between  nation  and 
race  have  been  removed  by  the  superior 
wisdom  and  better  experiences  of  the  people. 
The  races,  the  nations,  the  teeming  plains 
and  glorious  mountains,  distributed  and  re- 
distributed, shoved  here  and  there,  from  this 
dynasty  to  that,  and  back  again  at  will,  by 
the  monarchs  at  Vienna,  can  no  longer  be 
so  distributed  or  used.  The  social  equation, 
if  we  may  again  use  the  expression,  upon 
which  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  based,  is 
no  longer  possible  of  being  pre8er\'ed,  and 
has  long  since  ceased.  Kings  can  no  longer 
undertake  the  hazardous  duty  of  keeping  in 
subjection  the  vast  populations  formerly 
flung  to  them  for  the  then  profitable  privi- 
lege of  limitless  plunder.  The  subjected  have 
b3Come  too  poor  to  pay  for  their  longer  ruin, 
and  too  powerful  and  too  wise  longer  to  sub- 
mit to  it  Till  1815  the  press  in  almost  all 
land")  was  in  the  bands  of  the  monarchists, 
and  the  scenes  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  Empire,  were  indus- 
triously used  and  unscrupulously  distorted 
to  create  among  all  populations,  not  French, 
a  hatred  and  fear  of  the  principles  and  very 
name  of  Republicanism.  Since  1615  th^ 
press  in  all  lands  has  more  or  less  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  and  the  deeds 
which  from  1793  to  1815  would  have  elicited 
from  the  unsophisticated  populations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  even  of  America,  expressions  of 
horror  and  awe,  drew  from  them  in  1847-60, 
when  told  by  democratic  organs,  sentiments 
of  rapture  and  delight  Excepting  in  the 
minds  of  Russian  soldiers  of  the  lowest 
grade,  it  is  no  longer  thought  necessary  to 
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hare  a  Tzar  to  rule  one  ;  and  excepting 
in  the  still  benighted  regions  of  the  west  of 
Ireland,  the  serf  no  longer  thinks  himself 
utterly  ruined  if  he  has  no  one  to  pay  rent 
to, and  rob  him.   Principles  and  ideas  which, 
fifty  years  ago,  were  regarded  as  abhorrent, 
are  now  universally  canvassed  and  believed 
in.     All  the  old  superstitions  of  feudality, 
indoctrinated  into  the  people  by  a  thousand 
years  of  servitude,  have  been,  as  far  as  the 
people  go,  within  fifty  years  completely  re- 
moved.   Such  was  the  state,  of  Europe  prior 
to  1848 — such  the  state  of  the  democratic 
mind  which  led  jx>  the  revolutions  of  that 
and  the  subsequent  years.    And  though 
these  revolutionary  heavings  are  at  present 
in  a  state  of  suppression,  the  causes  which 
excited  them  are  working  with  tenfold  in- 
tensity and  power.    The  experiences  of  the 
last  few  years  have  in  no  single  instance 
taught  the  people  to  disbelieve  in  liberty,  or 
regard  kings  with  less  distrust    On  the  con- 
trary, the  terror  and  flight  of  monarchs,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  only  less  contemptible 
than  the   treachery,  the  perjury,  and 'the 
massacres  which  inaugurated  their  return. 
Besides,  the  late  European  revolutions  have 
infused  into  the   people   that  element  of 
power  needed  to  make  the  first  struggle 
successful,  and  which  must  not  only  hasten 
the  second,  but  render  it,  at  all  events,  vastly 
more  difficult  to  be  defeated.    Prior  to  1 848, 
the  only  people  in  Europe  which  could  fairly 
be  said  to  have  within  itself  the  materials  of 
military  strength,  were  the  French ;  and  they 
alone  have  been  so  far  successful.     The 
G.rman  Landstrum  was  a  semi-miUtia  and 
seroi-pi>lice  organization,  confined  to  local 
duties,  and  regarded  merely  as  a  nursery 
for  the  line,  whose  members  were  deficient 
alike  in  military  experience  and  that  martial 
Bfprit  du  corps  which  makes  the  French 
National  Guard  and  the  American  volun- 
teer an  invincible  antagonist    The  Germans 
in  the  mass,  though  uniformed,  had  yet  to 
serve,  and  their  impenetrable  phh*gm  pre- 
served them  from  the  contagion  of  enthusi- 
asm. The  French,  with  or  without  uniform, 
were  either  the  -  disbanded  soldiers  of  the 
line,  or  young  men  who  had  been  nursed  in 
the  lap  of  glory,  and  reared  within  view  of 
the  vastest  miLtary  organization  in  Europe. 
But  now  in  Germany  all  is  changed :  the 
population  of  Europe  most  avid  of  military 
renown,  most  stiff-necked  in  insurrectionary 
attitude,  are  the  children  of  the  Vaterlaad. 


The  most  strenuous  to  maintain  Republican 
principles  in  Germany,  and  the  last  to  aban- 
don their  active  defense,  were  the  very 
people  of  Hesse-Cassel,  whose  fathers,  by 
the  hundred  heads,  were  purchased  by  Eng- 
land of  their  ruler,  the  Elector,  at  so  much 
for  every  man  shot,  payable  to  him  alone, 
to  perpetrate  her  atrocious  massacres  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Twice  have  even 
they  driven  the  successor  of  the  same  Elec- 
tor from  his  dominions,  and  if  they  have 
been  excited  and  abased,  roused  into  insur- 
rection and  reduced  to  submission  by  the 
vacillating  ambition  and  constant  cowardice 
of  the  King  of"  Prussia,  they  have  at  last 
learned  to  place  no  faith  or  hope  in  any 
agency  but  themselves,  or  in  any  govern- 
mental form  of  which  monarchy  can  form  a 
part  When  such  have  been  the  results  of 
monarchical  iutrigut  among  the  Hessians, 
how  much  stronger  the  republican  enthusi- 
asm, the  dogged  hate  of  monarchy,  created 
in  the  inhabitants  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
by  the  monarchical  plots  which  have  isolated 
them  from  Europe,  disbanded  their  armies, 
and  reduced  them  to  submission.  Nor  is  the 
revolutionary  sentiment  confined  to  these 
alone.  The  former  revolutions  in  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Munich,  Cologne  and  other  cities 
of  Germany,  the  subsequent  ambitious  de- 
signs and  organized  propagandism  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  levying  and  training 
of  troops,  the  marching  and  countermarch- 
ing, the  inciting  scenes  of  the  camp  and 
the  anticipations  of  battle,  have  created  in 
Germany  a  military  enthusiasm  and  power 
already  regarded  with  terror  by  surrounding 
monarchies,  and  which,  ere  long,  must  break 
a  lance  with  Europe.  The  marching  of 
Austrian  troops  through  the  States  of  the 
former  confederation,  Sie  advance  of  French 
armies  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe,  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Russian 
navy  in  the  Baltic  for  the  prut  ction  of 
Denmark,  the  actual  occupation  by  Imperial 
troops  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  are  only 
evidences,  and  very  remarkable  evidences, 
of  the  portentous  military  enthuma^m  which 
has  entered  into  the  souls  of  the  German 
people,  and  which  waits  but  an  opportunity 
to  expend  itself  on  Europe,  with  an  effect 
as  immeasurably  greater  than  the  insurrec- 
tion of  '48  in  Paris,  aa  the  unbending 
doggedness  and  even  ferocity  of  the  Teuton 
is,  when  roused,  superior  in  revolutions  to 
the  chivalfy  and  kindly  nature  of  the  French. 
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Such  is  the  position  of  Gennany — wholly '  surrenders  of  arms  can  take  the  spirit  or 
unconquered  by  the  events  of  '48  or  the  re-  resources  out  of  Hungary.  The  Hungarian 
action  of  '50,  almost  altogether  untried,  at  swineherds  alone,  flinging  sharp  light  axes 
once  more  outraged  by  oppression  and  more  with  the  precision  of  a  crack  shot  in  a  pistol- 
strong  to  overthrow  the  oppression,  passing  gallery  into  the  very  brain  of  an  enemy, 
from  the  first  act  of  the  drama  in  which  formed  in  the  recent  war  a  ruthless  band, 
actors  of  lesser  note  have  fallen,  unscathed  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  cope, 
and  consolidated,  having  learned  no  lesson  They  are  still  as  abundant  in  Hungary  as 
of  fear,  and  acquired  many  in  courage,  and  ever,  strengthened,  made  more  avenging, 
one,  the  greatest,  discipHne.  |  instead  of  having  been  tamed  by  their  mihtary 

Not  even  in  Hungary  do  we  find  that  experience.  The  whips  of  the  Csikos,  with 
monarchs  have  triumphed  overmuch.  Every  which  in  peace  they  brought  to  the  earth  the 
Magyar  knows  what  all  the  worid  knows,  wild  horses  of  their  native  plains,  and  in  the 
that  his  countrymen  smashed  the  Austrian  late  war  the  pandours  of  Austria  and  the  heavy 
empire  root  and  branch,  and  if,  intheend,%  cavalry  of  the  Tzar,  are  still  plentiful'through- 
they  were  stayed  in  their  holy  iconoclasm  out  the  great  steppes  north  of  the  Danube, 
by  a  superior  force,  that  they  have  left  their  nor  is  their  use  nor  their  glory  forgotten, 
enemy  a  wreck,  dismasted,  leaky,  and  sink-  The  scythe-blade  men,  the  pike-men,  are  all 
ing  last  from  the  sight  of  men.  Not  in  the  yet  to  be  had,  nor  will  they  who  have  been 
history  of  warfare  has  there  been,  between  accustomctl  to  revolutions  fiul  to  believe  that 
two  nations  at  war,  a  victory  superior  to  the  ditch  which  may  be  used  in  war  for 
that  of  Hungary  over  the  Austrian  empire,  concealment  or  defense  can  be  equally  ser- 
Not  even  wlien  an  interloping  bravo  ap-  viceable  in  defeat  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
peared  upon  the  field,  can  the  surrender  of  arras  of  a  more  expensive  character  till  atler- 
Goergey  be  regarded  as  any  thing  else  than  times.  Let  but  one  holy  signal  ascend  from 
a  trick — than  a  very  venal  and  ordinary  the  mountain  tops,  or  float  down  the  streams 
trick,  temporarily  useful  to  monarchs,  utter-  late  so  valiantly  defended^  and  so  treacher- 
ly  without  final  disaster  to  the  great  cause  ously  lost,  and  we  venture  to  say,  an  army  of 
of  democratic  existence.  The  surrender  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  men  would 
Villagos,  ruinous  for  the  hour,  was  a  sur-  crowd  together  in  arms,  as  well  disciplined 
render  of  stolen  goods,  not  a  surrender  of  as  any  in  Europe,  more  exasperated  by  fresh 
spirit,  or  recuperative  power,  or  of  any  of  wrongs  than  any,  and  on  their  native  soil 
those  intrinsic  resources  which  created  the  with  true  leaders  more  incapable  of  defeat 
treasures  of  Kossuth  and  the  armies  of  Such  is  the  dormant  fire  slaking  in  the  heart 
Bem,  and  which  are  as  plentiful  in  Hungary '  of  Austria,  which  ere  long  must  by  the  law 
to-day  as  they  were  five  years  back.  When  of  nature  burst  forth  afresh,  raising  with  it 
Xroergey  surrendered,  the  cannon,  the  muni-  the  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  several  na- 
tions and  the  physical  power  he  yielded  up  tions  of  central  Europe, 
were  more  numerous  and  greatjlr  by  far,  j  More  peculiarly  applicable  to  Italy  than 
than  those  possessed  by  the  whole  Hunga-  even  to  Germany  or  Hungary,  are  the  re- 
rian  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  marks  we  liave  already  made  on  the  two 
on  the  upper  Theiss ;  and  besides  the  army  latter.  The  whole  attention  of  the  Austrian 
under  hn  command,  two  others  were  in  the  empire  is  now  directed  upon  Lombardy. 
field.  The  victory  of  Russia  was  therefore  From  Switzerland,  from  Piedmont,  from 
not  a  victory  over  the  Magyar,  but  over  the  France,  daily  and  hourly  are  distributed  by 
virtue  of  a  suspected  general.  The  habits  miseen  hands  the  proclamations  of  Italian 
and  the  aspirations  of  Hungary  are  yet  un- 1  unity.  An  insurrectionary  Genoa,  a  recusant 
changed,  and  fix)m  Buda  to  the  farthest  \  Rome,  an  abdicating  Pope,  the  city  of  St. 
Carpathian  summit  but  one  response  is '  Mark  still  glorying  in  its  rebellion,  that  of 
heard  to  the  name  of  Kossuth :  *'  May  God  .  Milan  still  regretful  of  nothing  but  defeat — 
be  with  him  and  protect  him."  Such  op-  an  omnipresent  spirit  of  insurrection  in  its 
pression^  as  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Hun- 1  own  dominions,  troops  on  troops  of  exiled 
garians  since  Goergey's  treason,  cannot  in-  rebels  standing  on  every  frontier  waiting 
crease  their  admiration  of  that  act,  or  de-  j  only  for  the  signal  of  invasion  —a  Mazzini 
crease  their  love  for  him  who  would  have  wandering  throughout  Europe  and  directing 
3deemed  their  country.     No  number  of  from  all  quarters  the  Republican  enthusiasm 
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upon  outraged  Italy,  biding  his  certain 
opportunity  and  armed  with  the  resources 
of  a  revolutionary  Briareus — such  is  the 
prospect  l)etbre  Austria  in  Italy,  more  ex- 
pensive than  actual  war,  since  it  requires  it« 
armaments  and  returns  nothing,  even  of 
plunder  or  that  questionable  renown  which  a 
Hay nau  won  in  llungary,  and  a  Schwartzen- 
berg  in  Vienna.  Thus  here  too,  as  through- 
out all  central  Europe,  the  victory  of  reac- 
tion is  but  that  calm  in  the  elemental  war 
which  precedes  another  and  more  direful 
convulsion. 

In  France  alone  the  name  of  Republic 
and  the  periodical  reorganization  of  its  exe- 
cutive has  been  preserved.  Yet  though  the 
present  head  of  the  executive,  and  its  diverse 
subsidiary  factions,  are  sufficiently  contemp- 
tible, we  should  not  forget  that  it  matters 
little  how  flagrant  the  errors  of  a  liepublic 
may  be  for  a  term,  provided  it  retains  with- 
in itself  the  power  of  legally  remedying 
them.  Behind  the  executive  and  the  fac- 
tions who  constitute  the  Assembly,  and  de- 
fying them,  are  the  great  silent  people,  who 
at  the  proj>er  hour  will  reassert  the  sover- 
eignty they  have  won  with  their  blood,  and 
restore  without  a  stain  the  glory  and  the 
honor  of  the  Republic  It  is  as  impossible 
that  this  hour  should  not  now  come,  as  that 
the  solstice  and  the  equinox  should  not  duly 
recur.  Louis  Napoleon  may  shorten  his 
terra  of  office,  but  he  cannot  prolong  it. 
Factious  are  too  equally  balanced  with  re- 
ference to  each  other,  too  small  with  refer- 
ence to  the  people,  to  render  it  possible  for 
any  of  tliera  to  succeed.  The  next  presi- 
dential election  may  not  terminate  success- 
fully for  the  peculiar  views  of  the  reds,  but  it 
will  bring  victory  to  the  people  by  giving 
them  governmental  representatives  who  will 
be  Republican  at  all  events,  and  thoroughly 
national.  Even  should  the  party  of  which 
Carrel  was  the  leader  and  of  which  Cavai- 
gnac  Is  the  acknowledged  head,  be  the  tri- 
umphant one,"  it  cannot  be  without  recon- 
structing those  bonds  of  friendship  with  their 
brother  liepublicnns  which  in  an  ill-omened 
hour  were  foolishly  broken,  and  without 
having  learned  the  lesson  that  the  passions 
of  Democracy  cannot  be  roused  and  deluded, 
its  rights  cannot  be  ignored,  nor  its  blood 
shed  upon  the  barricades  itself  has  conse- 
cratedf  to  the  Republic,  without  paving  the 
way  for  the  i^dvent  of  an  Imperialist  or  a 
fooL    The  Lamartines  and  the  Louis  Napo- 


leons are  henceforth  equally  erased  from  tho 
roll  of  the  presidency.  We  shall  next  see 
as  the  representative  of  the  French  people, 
not  a  sentimental  letter-writer,  or  an  egotis- 
tical mountebank,  but  a  strong  sturdy  man 
of  the  Danton  shape,  soldier  bred — one  who, 
if  Papal  sovereignties  deem  the  Inquisition 
necessafy  for  their  existence,  will  refuse  to 
desecrate  the  French  arms  by  participating 
in  such  abominable  orgies— one  who,  should 
Republican  right  be  threatened  in  either 
world,  should  liberty  be  imperilled  either  by 
Russian  force  or  English  diplomacy,  will  not 
scruple  to  defend  the  sovereignty  of  France 
behind  the  barricades  of  Turin  or  Vienna,  by 
pushing  another  army  on  Moscow,  or  erasing 
the  disgrace  of  Waterloo  in  the  very  streets 
of  London.  Upon  the  advent  of  such  a  man 
to  power  in  France,  the  Republicans  of  all 
Europe  wait  K  he  will  not  preserve  the 
pohcy  of  ridiculous  non-intervention  by 
which  Lamartine  made  himself  the  mere 
tool  of  sneering  monarchs,  he  will  at  all 
events  abstain  from  that,  peculiar  exercise  of 
it  on  behalf  of  kings  which  has  made  the 
present  President  the  subject  of  the  scorn 
and  hate  of  all  the  democracies  of  the  world. 
How  then  it  may  fare  with  kings,  what  ca- 
pacity they  may  have  to  meet  and  cope  with 
such  an  event  and  the  revolutions  to  which  it 
must  lead,  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of 
grave  inquiry  to  the  reader. 

Great  as  the  revolutions  in  democracies 
have  been  since  1815,  the  revolutious  in 
monarchies  have  been  infinitely  greater.  Not 
alone  has  the  dynastic  power  deteriorated  as 
the  Republican  has  increased,  but  monarchies 
in  1815  the  strongest,  have  become  weak, 
small  royal  houses  have  been  swallowed  up 
in  greater,  and  kingdoms  and  empires  of 
second  rate  influence  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
have  become  since  then  the  dictators  of 
Europe.  The  "  balance  of  power"  then  es- 
tablished has  been  destroyed  in  nature  and 
fact,  by  the  force  of  events,  and  by  the  retrib- 
utive derision  with  which  the  Eternal  thwarts 
the  finite  arrangements  of  short-sighted 
but  ambitious  meii ;  and  its  restoration  is 
now  as  impossible  as  the  re-distribution  of 
the  world  in  accordance  with  tho  proto- 
cols and  singular  diplomatic  arrangements 
which  occurred  at  the  tower  of  Babel.  The 
"  Treaty  of  Vienna,"  as  the  series  of  map- 
ping transactions,  divisionary  lotteries,  proto- 
cols, secret  articles,  <fec.,  which  mark  the  pe- 
riod from  the  firat  to  the  second  exile  of 
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Napoleon,  is  called,  was  the  sole  result  of  the 
twenty  years'  crusade  can-ied  on  by  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  against  democratic  Europe. 
It  ambitiously  pretertded  to  throw  back  Eu- 
rope into  the  state  in  which  it  lay  grovelling 
prior  to  the  days  of  Mirabeau,  Dumouriez 
and  Napoleon ;  it  was  founded  on  the  utter 
exhaustion  and  conquest  of  France,  on  the 
terror  and  the  sufferings  of  those  democra- 
cies which  Napoleon  had  ripped  with  his 
sword  from  the  womb  of  barbarian  night ; 
it  essayed  to  restore  vagrant  Bourbons  to  a 
"  local  habitation  and  a  name"  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples,  to  reconstruct  the 
Empire  of  Austria  dashed  to  atoms  by  the 
trenchant  arm  of  Napoleon,  to  bolster  up 
once  more  the  dominions  of  the  great  Fred- 
erick, to  extinguish  the  genius  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  Italy  under  a  three-crowned 
tiara,  to  keep  Russia  at  bay  by  erecting  in 
central  Europe  two  more  despotisms  em- 
ulative of  the  prowess  of  the  first ;  to  pre- 
serve, in  fact,  kings  from  popular  liberty  on 
one  hand,  and  a  more  overarching  despot- 
ism on  the  other.  To  effect  this  on  parch- 
ment, to  stifle  the  democratic  soul  in  its 
vigorous  infancy,  to  enchain  the  world  for 
another  hundred  years,  England  had  entered 
into  the  crui^ade  against  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  had  fomented,  urged  on,  helped  to 
fight  many  and  paid  for  all  the  wars  from 
1789  to  1815.  And  the  parchment  treaty 
of  Vienna  was  the  sole  acknowledgment  of 
her  immense  expenditure.  Her  people  paid 
on  the  nail  to  accomplish  that  '*  peace" 
twenty-five  hundred  milhons  of  dollars,  scat- 
tered broadcast  among  the  subsidiary  mon- 
archies, and  have  also  before  and  since  paid, 
by  way  of  interest  for  the  sums  then  ex- 
pended, not  less  than  one  thoasand  millions 
of  dollars ;  all  to  extinguish  the  French  Re- 
public and  European  democracy.  For  the 
time  she  conquered;  but  the  victory  was 
even  more  dearly  earned  than  that  obtained 
by  the  Roman  General,  for  it  utterly  broke 
her.  Since  th«n  the  yearly  accounts  of  the 
I^ritbh  f^mpire  stand  thus  :  "  To  ha\ing  for- 
111 '--rly  put  df>wn  Naj>oleon,  half  the  yearly 
Xt^ouTces  of  the  pmpire  ever  since  ;  to  keep- 
ing n|f  a  s^fHTiblatice  of  h'*-  ^'^-«»'«»-  «itate  and 
iiiuk<irity,  fhr*  rest"     '  score. 
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ordinary  resources  which  once  could  arm 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  all  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  even  Sweden,  in  her  behalf,  remain 
to  her  no  more.  Her  population,  after  thirty 
years'  peace,  are  still  more  impoverished  than 
ever  they  were  during  thirty  yeai-s'  war; 
her  coasts,  her  great  cities,  her  very  capital 
still  more  defeaseless.  She  could  not  bring 
to  the  defense  of  a  single  point  of  her  un- 
fortified coast  an  army  exceeding  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  even  such  a  mean  force 
only  at  the  risk  of  leaving  her  aristocracy 
and  her  nobles  without  protection  from  any 
insurrection  of  the  discontented  and  rebel- 
lious people  in  her  heart  Even  the  France, 
to  exhaust  and  conquer  which  she  incurred 
ruin,  lies  within  from  seven  to  sixteen  hours' 
sail  of  her  capital,  having  in  foraiced  har- 
bors a  fleet  superior  in  emergencies  to  hers, 
and  capable  of  throwing  at  a  moment's 
warning  within  seventy-two  hours,  upon 
any  point  of  her  coast,  an  army  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  best 
trained  soldiers  in  Europe,  reserving  to  it- 
self at  the  same  time  an  organized  military 
power  of  two  millions  of  men.  Thus  she 
stands  shivering  at  every  rumor  of  European 
war,  bemoaning  and  shrieking  loudly,  "  We 
shall  be  taken,  we  shall  be  beaten !  we  can- 
not defend  ourselves ;  we  have  no  help — 
for  the  love  of  God  get  up  peep-shows  and 
keep  peace."  Not  a  single  atom  of  the  benefits 
she  attained  by  all  the  wars  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution remain  to  England,  notwithstanding 
her  prodigal  waste  of  the  wealth  of  her  people, 
and  the  blood  of  her  serfs.  Three  times,  from 
1814  to  1848,  in  "the  return  from  Elba," 
in  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  in  the  extinguish- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe,  has  that  monarchic 
dynasty  she  replaced  on  the  neck  of  the 
French  nation  been  swept  away  at  a  breath ; 
three  times  have  its  several  occupants  fun, 
without  fighting  for  an  hour,  like  thieves  who 
dared  not  a  trial,  and  feared  the  just  ven- 
geance of  the  gallant  Democracy  whose 
subjugation  they  hired  of  a  foreigner;  and 
though,  up  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  she  could 
expend  her  thous|inds  of  millions  to  coerce 
France  to  obey  her  dictates,  she  dared  not 
since  1830  expend  a  shilling  to  enforce  them. 
FjtfHlhftrbourg  and  Brest  the  hated  tri- 
triuraphant  ag^ain,  flouting  her 
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and  not  arose  the  stream  to  her  doom.  And 
foremost  pointing  to  it,  uttering  plaintive  yells 
in  senile  imbecility,  warning  his  brother 
aristocrats  of  the  ruin  it  portends,  is  he  the 
very  Duke  who  twice  trod  it  in  the  dust 
upon  the  streets  of  Paris.  Even  he  has 
lived  to  see,  in  the  resurrection  of  that  glo- 
rious symbol  of  liberty  from  the  disgraceful 
tomb  to  which  he  had  with  his  own  hands 
consigned  it,  the  fated  conquerer  of  "  perfi- 
dious Albion,"  the  redeemer  of  Waterloo, 
and  the  retributive  avenger  of  that  army 
whose  bravest  chief  he  participate4  in  assas- 
sinating. Even  he  may  hve  to  hear  the 
French  watch-word  pass  around  his  prison 
gates, "  Remember  Ney  1"  Even  the  mush- 
room dynasties  England  made,  even  the  tot- 
tering despotisms  she  steadied  on  their 
thrones,  have  used  the  longer  life-time  given 
them  to  become  her  enemies.  The  Span- 
ish dynasty,  saved  from  the  grasp  of  Napo- 
leon, built  up  to  suit  herself  by  her  unas- 
sisted hands  as  a  tool  and  a  puppet,  has  by 
the  superior  diplomacy  of  a  woman  of  indif- 
ferent character,  by  a  French  marriage,  and 
the  outrageous  double-dealing  and  imperti- 
nence of  a  certain  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  (since 
sent  to  America  because  he  was  admissible 
nowhere  else,)  become  from  a  puppet  an 
enemy.  In  Greece  the  kingly  state  and  the 
king  she  upholstered ;  for  whose  crown  she 
handed  over  Turkey  to  the  power  of  the 
Russian  by  the  "untoward  event"  of  Na- 
varino— even  this  (iret^ce,  and  this  king 
whom  she  made  and  fashioned,  have  become 
so  deadly  hostile  that  English  subjects  are 
plundered  in  the  streets  of  Athens  by  the 
mob,  and  the  plunder  defended  by  the  mon- 
archy of  England's  own  construction,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  blockade.  The  Austria 
she  rehabilitated,  to  whom  she  restored 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  Poland  and  Ger- 
many, whom  she  built  up  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Muscovian  Tzar,  lias  become  the  avant- 
garde  of  the  Tzar,  the  foremost  policeman 
in  his  pay,  and  her  enemy.  Prussia,  first 
made  by  her,  again  saved  by  her  after  Jena 
from  utter  annihilation,  her  own  constitu- 
tional ally,  her  reserve  at  Waterloo,  has  been 
abandoned  to  Russia,  and  under  threat  of 
partition  and  extinguishment  has  cowed  be- 
fore the  imperial  dynast  of  the  North.  Nay, 
the  Popedom  England  restored,  overthrown 
again,  restored  again,  has  turned  its  spiritual 
power  at  the  bidding  of  orthodox  emperors 
against  her  own  dominions,  and  has,  as  if  in 


taunting  jest,  split  them  up  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical sheep-folds  of  Imperial  Rome.  While, 
controlling  and  overarching  all  Europe,  spread 
the  forces  of  that  Russia  she  humbled  in  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  Alexander,  returning 
home  from  the  conquest  of  Napoleon,  staved 
his  legions  more  than  once  to  consider 
whether  or  not  he  should  turn  his  face  to 
Paris  again,  and  compel  at  the  cannon's 
mouth  his  allies  to  submission.  He  passed 
his  way  and  died  at  Taganrog  regretful.  But 
the  vengeance  he  left  undone  has  since  been 
almost  accomplished.  Now  his  allies  are 
humbled;  his  successor's  sway  extends  over 
idl  Europe  to  the  North  Sea,  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  the  frontiers  of  France.  Dynastic 
power  is  in  his  hands,  whatever  nominal 
monarchy  may  sit  enthroned  here  and  thcio, 
over  all  the  European  continent,  saving  only 
in  France ;  and  there  his  hired  locum-tenens 
is  ineffectual,  because  notwithstanding  all 
their  sufferings  the  people  are  still  supreme. 
There  are  in  truth  but  two  organized 
powers  in  Europe  :  the  Russian  dynasty,  the 
French  people.  During  the  revolutions  and 
wars  from  1847  to  1851,  now  merely  tem- 
porarily ended,  the  Government  of  England, 
not  daring  to  push  one  soldier  into  the  field, 
essayed  only  by  diplomatic  agencies  to  ob- 
tain some  friendship  among  Democracies, 
without  incurring  the  necessity  of  war  with 
triumphant  kings.  Unlike  our  Government, 
she  knew  her  material  interests^  and  endea- 
vored, so  far  as  her  wretched  means  would 
permit  her,  to  uphold  them.  She  preserved 
with  every  insurgent  Democracy  of  Europe, 
during  the  last  four  years,  excepting  only  of 
Ireland,  and  even  there  with  the  venal  priest- 
hood of  Rome,  a  connection  based  on  coun- 
tenance and  promises,  which  might  or  might 
not  be  ftilfiUed,  as  the  event  required.  Thus, 
throwing  aside  altogether  her  former  policy 
in  the  days  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  of  u])- 
holding  divine  right  at  all  hazards,  she  in- 
trigued with  all  the  Democratic  leaders  of 
Europe  in  succession,  and  at  the  very  same 
time  with  the  defeated  monarchs.  The 
British  Minister  sent  his  wife's  father  to  the 
Italian  Democracy,  to  arrange  that  in  the 
event  of  "  hberal  institutions,"  the  Papal  and 
Sardinian  dominions  should  be  free  of  Aa^j- 
trian  control,  should  continue  monarchic  and 
papal  under  British  protection,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  the  producers  of  wines  and 
corn  for  English  mouths,  and  the  consum- 
ers of  British  cottons,  and  knives,  and  glass 
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in  return.  Otb^r  agents  from  the  same 
quarter  beset  Kossuth  ;  and  the  sole  object 
was  an  Hungarian  monarchy,  tributary  to 
England  in  food,  and  paying  her  for  cloth- 
ing and  iron  utensils.  The  productive 
power  of  Sicily  is  an  aidom  of  ancient  and 
modem  history,  the  garden  of  Rome,  and 
the  garden  of  Naples  :  thither  father-in-law 
Minto  travelled  with  the  very  same  design. 
Into  the. complicated  and  perfidious  transac- 
tions of  England  in  Germany  it  is  out  of  our 
power  now  to  enter  in  detail ;  suffice  it,  that 
every  insurrection  and  insurrectionary  move- 
ment, from  the  first  barricadein  Vienna  to  the 
last  battle  fought  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  was 
urged  on  by  her  on  free-trade  and  dynastic 
grounds,  until  the  termination  of  the  Hunga- 
rian and  Italian  wars  left  her  without  a  diver- 
sion, and  until  the  decisive  position  taken  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  the  Warsaw  confer- 
ence, and^the  presence  of  his  fleet  in  the  Baltic, 
rendering  any  further  interference  the  first 
step  in  a  war  into  which  she  could  not  and 
dared  not  enter,  compelled  her  to  abandon 
Prussia,  Denmark  and  the  Duchies  to  the 
Autocrat's  will,  arranging  beforehand  a  treaty, 
by  which  the  king  of  we  first  was  advised 
to  give  in  on  his  solitary  peril,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  last  to  surrender  without  terms. 
The  eflfect  was  to  abase  Prussia  her  ally  be- 
fore the  Emperor;  and  to  hand  the  Duch- 
ies, which  Uie  English  Government  had 
urged  to  insurrection  that  they  might  not 
become  Russian  by  becoming  Danish,  over 
to  Austria  which  is  more  Russian.  Such 
have  been  the  schemes  of  England  during 
the  later  years  of  revolution,  happily  not  in 
a  single  instance  with  success.  Every  where 
having  been  tried  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Democratic  leaders  and  found  to  be,  not- 
withstanding her  magmloquently  liberal 
professions,  selfish,  insincere,  dealing  in  du- 
plicity, faithless  in  promise  and  powerless  in 
fact,  they  flung  her  from  them  and  clung 
hard  to  Democracy.  Shifting  back  again  to 
the  monarchic  side,  she  had  to  bear  with  the 
affronts  and  jibes  htsaped  upon  every  ally  so 
treacherous  as  .to  desert  and  so  cowardly  as 
to  return ;  and  without  subsidiary  means  to 
carry  out  her  designs  on  either  hand,  or  re- 
sources of  warfare  sufficient  to  warrant  her 
in  mixing  in  the  conflict,  she  was  compelled 
to  temporize  every  where,  to  abandon  day 
aflcr  day  her  temporary  position,  to  betray 
the  Democracies  she  at  first  pretended  to 
protect,  to  succumb  to  the  monarchieA  she 


at  first  threatened  with  defiance,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge herself  in  the  face  of  the  world 
a  "  second£u*y  power."  Every  where  she 
contended  against  Russia,  and  every  where 
she  has  been  utterly  defeated.  Essaying  to 
get  up  for  herself  monarchic  allies  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Central  Europe,  she  has  had 
to  fall  back  into  her  solitary  island,  beaten 
out  of  every  position  she  won  by  the  treaty 
of  1815,  and  without  attaining  a  new  one, 
having  surrendered  her  hopes  of  fresh  mar- 
kets to  the  German  Zollverein,  and  having 
lost  any  she  had  heretofore  acquired.  Thd 
most  helpless  power  in  Europe,  ch/uned 
down  with  debt,  having  reached  her  limit 
of  taxation,  without  an  army  sufficient  to 
form  a  van-guard  to  any  of  her  former  ag- 
gressions, with  a  people  feeble,  weak,  spirit- 
fess,  and  untrained  to  arms,  worn,  poverty- 
stricken,  and  utterly  debased,  her  capital, 
London,  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  invader, 
be  he  a  Russian  djmast  or  a  French  Repub- 
lican, who  may  profit  by  her  example  in 
plundering  Delhi,  Canton,  and  Paris. 

K  then  thp  late  European  revolutions  had 
done  nothing  more,  they  have  at  least  given 
the  death-blow  to  "constitutional  monarchy," 
that  half-way  house  between  autocracy  and 
republicanism,  between  political  baseness  and 
political  virtue.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
there  are,  again  we  say,  but  two  powers, 
despotism  and  democracy,  represented  by 
the .  autocracy  of  Russia  on  one  hand,  and 
the  French  Republic,  and  the  French  people 
higher  than  the  Republic,  and  their  demo- 
cratic allies,  on  the  other.  England  and 
her  semi-plebeian  aristocracy  are  equally 
hateful  to  both — are  and  will  be  isolated 
equally  from  both.  Henceforth  the  affairs 
of  Europe  will  and  must  be  managed  with- 
put  her.  She  may  diplomatize  to  her  usual 
extent,  even  excite  or  support  insurrections 
for  a  time ;  but  the  diplomacy  must  h^ve 
two  sides  to  it,  and  the  support  given  roust 
be  given  in  secret.  As  a  ruling  power  she 
is  dead.  Her  quiescence  and  her  subser- 
viency alone  have  saved  her  during  the  late 
contest  from  bankruptcy.  Distant  as  it  may 
seem,  and  dearly  as  the  lesson  must  be 
earned,  her  people  are  gradually  rising  to 
republican  thought  Powerless  as  she  is, 
cnes  eternally  rise  in  her  ear,  **  Reduce  the 
army."  Carefully  and  unexpensively  as  she 
managed  her  late  unsuccessful  negotiations, 
the  universal  advice  to  her  Government, 
from  all  sections  an^,  jj< 
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is,  "  Stay  at  home ;  let  us  mind  ourselves  ; 
we  cannot  stand  a  fight;  go  on  with  the 
peep-show,  and  let  us  have  some  more — 
a  leetle  nu)re — ^peace."  The  people  of  Eng- 
land have  at  length  learned  that  war  and 
interference  in  other  people's  concerns  is 
now  neither  their  element,  nor  their  interest 
Thej  know  by  the  lightness  of  their  purses 
on  the  quarter-tax  day,  that  they  dare  not 
venture  on  one  more  war,  that  they  dare 
not  even  provoke  attack.  Throwing  her  and 
them,  therefore,  utterly  a«4ide  in  the  revolu- 
tion now  imminent  over  Europe,  we  have  to 
determine,  should  we  take  any  part  at  all, 
with  whom  we  shall  form  terms  of  friend- 
ship, who  shall  be  our  allies.  At  the 
pr^ent  moment  we  have  sent  off  an  am- 
bassador to  Austria,  having  another  at  St 
Petersburg — a  very  useless  reduplication. 
We  have  also  representatives  at  various 
other  courts  of  continental  Europe,  includ- 
ing Copenhagen,  Athens  and  others,  for  all 
which  a  single  representative  at  St  Peters- 
burg would  suffice,  if  even  such  were  needful. 
But  to  the  Democracies,  excepting  Switzer- 
land and  Paris,  we  have  none.  To  these, 
therefore,  let  us  confine  ourselves  for  the 
present  Elsewhere,  we  have  either  to  re- 
cognize the  rule  of  Russia  or  the  rule  of 
Republicanism. 

And  shall  we  recognize  Russia?  Shall 
we  precede  her  in  her  course  of  political 
conquest  through  Central,  Western,  and 
Southern  Europe,  and  pave  the  way  for  the 
tamer  submission  of  the  people,  by  declaring 
to  them,  ^  The  rule  of  Russia  is  more  power- 
ful than  your  aspirations  for  freedom,  and 
we  therefore,  tlie  American  peojJe,  will  re- 
cognize it  ?"  Shall  we  send  to  Austria  and 
say,  **  You  are  bankrupt  long  ago— we  know 
it ;  you  cannot  pay  your  own  soldiery,  much 
less  your  debts — we  know  it ;  you  are  the 
meve  chief  bandit  of  a  northern  robber — we 
know  it ;  you  have  proved  yourself  inca- 
pable of  courage  to  the  brave,  and  of  vulgar 
humanity  to  the  fallen — ^we  know  it :  but 
then  you  have  at  your  back  the  dread  power 
of  the  omnipresent  Tzar,  and  though  you 
occupy  Denmark,  and  set  a  garrison  in 
Rome,  in  Cracow,  apd  even  in  Hamburg, 
almoBt  on  the  frontier  foam  of  our  bounding 
Atlantic,  we  will  recognize  you,  no  matter 
where  you  may  go  or  what  you  may  do  T 
Shall  we  direct  our  ambassador  to  Switzer- 
land to  say,  **  My  good  people,  primaeval 
and  excellent  Republicans,  you  have  of  lata 


given  hospitality  to  the  exile,  and  main* 
tained  in  their  spirit  and  their  glory  repub- 
lican institutions  :  but  then  Austria,  the 
Russian  policeman,  presses  on  in  haste  to 
occupy  and  partition  the  land  of  Tell,  and 
be  being  armed  with  a  knout,  and  saying 
he  comes  in  the  name  of  *  law  and  order/ 
we  will,  being  peaceful  people,  recognize 
him — ^you,  no  moref  No,  it  cannot  be. 
Such  fell  treason  to  humanity  no  American 
statesman  dare  whisper  in  the  ears  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  yet  it  will  soon,  hopeful, 
let  us  say,  not  over-soon,  come  to  this  issue. 
We  have  either  to  hold  forth  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  all  European  Democracies  who 
may  sustain  or  claim  free  institutions  cognate 
wiUi  our  own,  or  recognize  nothing  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  latter,  equally  with  the  for- 
mer,  is  hostile  to  the  monarchies  of  the  Old 
World.  In  the  latter  event  we  incur  hos- 
tility from  the  monarchs,  we  gain  nothing 
from  the  people.  In  the  former  we  acquire 
the  friendship  of  every  European  Democracy, 
the  first  right  of  making  such  trade  and  com- 
mercial arrangements  as  we  and  they  may 
find  most  profitable  to  them  and  us,  and  we 
incur  no  danger  from  monarchs  or  monarchic 
armies.  Let  us  assure  ourselves  of  this  fact : 
We  have  in  the  dominions  of  any  monarchy 
in  Europe  a  stronger  army,  a  more  \oju 
army,  than  the  head*  and  government  there- 
of, which  would  rise  to  our  help  at  the  first 
signal  of  war  against  us  by  the  dynasty 
it  hates.  Let  us  assure  ourselves  of  this 
other  fact :  No  monarchy  in  Europe  dare 
attack  us.  By  a  ridiculous  coincidence  in 
the  history  of  popular  delusions,  the  mon- 
archy we  most  tear,  to  which  we  are  most 
respectfrd  and  obsequious,  is  that  which 
least  of  all  dare  cross  its  sword  with  ours — 
the  British,  Alison  may  write  essays  at  the 
most  stupendous  humbug  known  as  history, 
but  even  with  a  wretchedly  inferior  adminis- 
tration at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  no  British 
Government,  not* insane,  dare  show  more 
than  its  teeth  in  anger,  if  even  so  much. 
France,  with  her  contiguous  position,  is  not 
more  ready  to  throw  a  fleet  and  an  invading 
army  on  the  coasts  of  Sussex  and  Kent, 
than  we  are,  with  our  superior  steam  navy, 
sail  of  the  hue,  volunteer  and  privateer 
squadrons,  to  throw  even  a  larger  force 
upon  the  western  coasts  of  the  English  do- 
minions. We  are  no  logger  a  third  or 
second  rate  power  in  the  vrorld,  not  even 
of  the  firsts  but  the  first ;  and  in  the  coming 
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revolutions  of  Europe  let  us  remember  that 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  may 
break  upon  us.  We  can  establish  a  relation 
of  republican  empire  with  the  several  Demo- 
cracies which  no  empire  or  republic  ever 
attained,  and  which,  with  gain  and  glory  to 
us,  will  be  the  first  true  pkm  of  giving  to  the 
world  a  free  and  honorable  peace.  The 
American  Government  which  will  effect  this 
must  at  least  possess  itself  of  some  ^  foreign 
policy ;"  it  must  at  least  have  itself  repre- 
sented throughout  the  world  by  a  different 
class  of  men  from  that  we  have  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article  remotely  hinted 
at.  It  must  select  for  its  representation 
men  ;  it  must  have  at  least  some  considera- 
tion for  their  worldly  capacity,  for  their 
historic  knowledge,  and  for  their  downright 
republican  sympathies.  To  any  such  Govern- 
ment we  offer  the  following  suggestions : 

1st  With  the  Republics  which  now  exist 
in  the  world,  or  which  may  hereafter  exist, 
(while  they  continue  Republics,)  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  Stat^^s  should  enter  into 
treaties  of  perfect  amity  and  reciprocal  de- 
fense against  s^gressive  war. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  sug- 
gestion involves  a  departure  from  "  our  pre- 
vious policy."  To  be  sure  it  does.  But 
the  simple  answer  is,  we  were  bound  in  the 
war  of  Independence  to  a  similar  treaty  with 
France,  though  we  broke  it ;  and  the  late 
Zachary  Taylor,  not  a  bad  precedent  or 
President,  in  his  way,  had  the  great  honor 
of  initiating  such  another  treaty  with  Switzer- 
land. Interest  and  Republicanism  alike  com- 
pel us  to  make  such  treaties  with  all  Repub- 
lics. At  the  present  time  the  proposition  of 
such  a  treaty  may  save  France  from  another 
agony ;  and  had  such  a  treaty  been  consum- 
mated with  her  Government  under  Lamar- 
tine  or  Cavaignac,  we  might  have  averted 
without  a  blow  struck,  or  the  expense  of 
a  dollar,  the  invasion  and  the  downfiEdl  of 
Rome. 

2d.  Treaties  such  as  the  above  should 
include  perfect  reciprocity  in  trade — ^in  fact, 
if  you  wish  to  call  it  so,  "  Free  Trade ;"  and 
no  treaty  granting  this  advantage  should  be 
made  with  other,  than  Republics, 

The  only  country  in  Europe  with  which 
we  have  approximated  to  such  a  treaty  is 
England,  the  most  ruinous  to  us  from  ih&t 
(act 

Such  a  system  of  foreign  policy,  as  the 
^^e  hints  at,  would  at  once  give  a  pre- 


mium to  all  Democracies  to  declare  them- 
selves, and  become  Republics,  thereby  ^v- 
ing  the  deadliest  blow  to  European  mon- 
archies— ^and  no  money  spent 

The  proposition  above  made  is  compatible 
with  the  law  of  nations,  for  we  have  every 
right  to  direct  our  own  trade  policy,  to  con- 
sume what  articles  we  please,  and  to  make 
treaties  with  nations  as  we  please. 

It  could  not  be  objected  to  by  the  so-called 
"Democratic"  party;  for  G^eneral  Cass,  in 
the  session  of  Congress  previous  to  this,  pro- 
posed a  resolution  in  the  Senate  suspending 
all  relations  with  Austria.  A  Southern 
"Democrat"  very  properly  asked,  why  not 
also  with  Great  Britain  ?  (Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
was  present  and  tapped  his  boot  with  his 
cane,  as  if  he  did  not  care — of  course  he  did 
not) 

It  is  according  to  the  first  doctrine  of  the 
Whigs,  protection  of  native  industry  against 
unfair  foreign  competition. 

It  is  fair — ^for  as  all  men  know,  mon- 
archies are  enabled  to  procure  labor  at  less 
cost  than  we  are,  simply  because  they  have 
standing  armies  to  coerce  the  laborer  to  take 
less.  In  the  British  Isles,  for  instance,  a 
good  laborer  can  be  had  for  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  diem,  and  "  glad  to  get  it" 
Here  the  same  laborer  costs  eight  times  as 
much.  The  British  and  other  Governments 
oppress  and  keep  in  servitude  their  subjects, 
that  they  may  undersell  fair  dealers  in  the 
market  Republics  alone  give  or  can  give 
fair  play  to  production  and  labor,  and  with 
them  alone,  with  any  safety  to  our  own  in- 
terests, can  we  enter  into  a  reciprocal  treaty 
of  competition. 

Lastly — ^There  is  ample  precedent  for  the 
above  course,  and  that  by  the  very  au- 
thority whose  "  Free  Trade"  orthodoxy,  our 
''Democratic  friends"  will  be  the  last  to 
ignore — viz. :  England.  The  English  Gov- 
ernments have,  from  the  "  emancipation  of 
the  negroes"  in  Jamaica,  exacted  a  heavy  pre* 
ventive  duty  on  any  imported  "slave-grown" 
sugar,  that  is  to  say,  American  or  other 
foreign  sugar,  utterly  forgetting  that  their  cot- 
ton goods,  woollen  cloth,  cutlery,  and  other 
productions,  are  the  product  of  white  slaves 
kept  in  still  more  unnatural  subjection,  are 
in  feet  "slave-made  cloth,"  "slave-made 
cottons,"  "slave-made  knives  and  forks," 
<fec.,  4fee. ;  and  it  is  only  paying  them  back 
in  their  own  coin  to  refuse  admission,  save 
on  the  payment  of  equaliang  duties,  to  all 
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and  every  such  prodnctions.  We  at  least 
may  set  up  for  a  little  humanity  too ;  and 
therefore  let  us  discountenance  any  Govern- 
ment which  lives  upon  white  slaves. 

8d.  Should  any  Democracy  in  Europe, 
or  elsewhere,  rise  against  monarchic  usurpa- 
tion, and  assume  the  attitude  and  declare 
the  intentions  of  a  Republic,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  Government,  no  matter 
where  that  Democracy  may  be,  whether  in 
Hungary  or  Rome,  Vienna  or  London,  to 
send  forthwith  an  ambassador  to  advise 


with  its  leaders,  and  recognize  its  independ- 
ence. 

Vide  in  proof  of  the  rectitude  of  the  above 
theory,  that  able  and  constitutional  docu- 
ment, the  **  Hulsemann  Letter,"  of  which  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State, 
has  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the 
author.    Need  we  say  more  ? 

For  the  present  this  sketch  of  a  foreign 
policy  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Should  any 
further  suggestions  be  needed,  we  shall  hold 
oniselves  in  readiness  to  give  them. 


MADAME    D'ARBLA  Y. 


What  a  long  period  intervenes  between 
the  time  Heliodorus  wrote  the  "  Adventures 
of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,"  and  the  writ^ 
ing  of  "Evelina,"  between  the  reign  of  Arca- 
diu^  and  Honorius,  and  that  of  George  UI. 
Hehodorus's  novel  is  an  interesting  love  story, 
pure  and  delicate  in  its  tone.  The  heroine 
IS  charming,  the  style  elegant  The  French 
school  of  romance  bears  marks  of  this  re- 
markable production.  It  has  been  used 
by  Spenser,  Tasso,  and  Guarini,  and  gave 
an  opportunity  for  the  graceful  genius  of 
Raphael  to  display  itself  on  canvas.  Tlie 
author,  a  Christian  Bishop  in  Thessaly,  was 
called  upon  either  to  bum  his  book  or  resign 
his  office :  hke  a  brave  man  as  he  was,  he 
chose  the  latter  alternative.  The  scene  of 
the  work  is  principally  laid  in  Egypt,  and 
it  opens  in  a  forcible  and  picturesque  man- 
ner. The  description  of  pirate  Ufe  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  is  entertaining,  and  no 
doubt  historical.  It  contains  a  potent  account 
of  a  loathsome  hag  who,  by  her  incantations, 
compete  the  dead  body  of  her  son  to  rise 
and  reply  to  her  questions,  while  she  leaps 
about  a  fire  grasping  a  naked  sword,  and 
her  arm  crimsoned  with  blood.  Fortune 
plays  strange  freaks.  Hehodorus  was  ban- 
iBhed  from  a  bishopric  on  account  of  writing 
this  novel,  and  Amyot,  who  translated  it 
into  the  French  language,  was  rewarded 
wth  an  abbey.  There  is  an  English  transla- 
tion of  it  done  by  a  person  of  quality  in  con- 
junction with  Nahum  Tate.  Tate  is  well 
known  for  his  boost  of  having  restrung  the 


rough  jewels  of  Shakspeare.  Parts  of  this 
translation  are  remarkably  good,  and  have 
the  flavor  of  being  taken  from  some  old 
English  version. 

The  Golden  Ass,  by  Apuleius,  is  another 
ancient  and  interesting  story,  frill  of  ad- 
ventures. Apuleius  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  Antonmee.  His  mother  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Plutarch  of  Chieronea,  which 
was  something  to  be  proud  of.  There  is  a 
rare  merit  in  this  book,  for  one's  curiosity 
never  slackens,  and  the  events,  however 
strange  and  inoredible,  seem  to  our  excited 
imagination  simple  truth.  The  manners 
and  customs  of  the  period  are  minutely 
described.  Dandies  and  witches,  priests 
and  fools,  are  instinct  with  hfe  in  this  singu- 
lar production.  Apuleius  was  an  intense  ad- 
mirer of  fine  hair  and  its  elegant  adornment. 

The  pastoral  loves  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe, 
by  Longus,  is  likewise  a  beautiful  produc- 
tion of  ancient  times,  and  is  a  story  fit  to 
bear  company  with  the  two  preceding  ones. 
Longus  is  well  entitled  to  the  epithet, 
"  suavissimus."  The  book  is  most  sweetly 
written,  and  some  of  the  descriptions  have 
never  been  surpassed.  The  editor  of  the 
first  edition  gives  in  his  preface  the  reasons 
for  printing  it  He  says : — "  Having  atten- 
tively read  the  pastorals  of  Longus,  and  hav- 
ing also  persuaded  several  learned  men  to 
read  them,  the  author  seemed  so  delightfril 
to  all  of  us,  as  well  on  account  of  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  his  language,  as  of  the  gayety 
of  his  subject,  that  we  coiHd  not  help  think- 
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ing  we  should  be  guilty  of  no  small  offense, 
if  we  did  not  all  in  our  power  to  prevent 
such  a  work  remaining  any  longer  m  con- 
cealment, more  especially  as  I  know  that 
many  scholars  were  most  anxious  that  it 
should  be  published."  (Quae  cum  diligenter 
legissem,  et  cum  doctis  sane  viris  lectionem 
illam  communic4ssem,  ita  nobis  arridere 
caepit  hie  auctor,  tum  ob  sermonis  purita- 
tem  atque  elegantium  tum  ob  materise  fes- 
tivitatem  ut  prope  facinus  nos  admissuros 
fuisse  duxerimus  si  (quantum  in  nobis  esset) 
bujusmodi  opus  diutius  in  tenebris  delites- 
ceret :  praesertim  cum  scirem  illud  a  studio- 
sis  vehementer  desiderari.) 

I  must  make  one  extract  from  this  book, 
on  account  of  its  graceful  and  refined  ele- 
gance : — 

**  Ad  olil  man  came  to  Ihem  clothed  with  a 
frock,  shod  "wtth  Bandala,  fumi^thed  with  a  scrip, 
and  that  9crip  an  old  one.  He  sat  down  besiae 
them,  and  ep>ke  thus :  — *  I  am,  my  children,  the 
old  man  Philetas ;  I,  who  have  many  times  sung 
to  the^  nymph's  who  have  many  times  piped  to 
that  Pnn,  who  have  led  many  a  herd  of  oxen  by 
my  music  alone.  I  eome  t«>  you  to  relate  what  I 
have  seen,  to  tell  what  I  have  heard.  I  have  a 
garden,  the  work  of  my  own  handtt,  which  I  have 
cultivated  ever  since  I  ceased  to  tend  the  flocks  on 
account  of  old  age.  It  produces,  according  to  each 
season,  wliatever  the  seasons  bear :  in  the  spring 
roses,  lilies^  the  hyacinth,  and  both  the  vif ilets ;  in 
Bummtir  poppies,  pears,  and  all  kinds  of  apples ; 
now,  grape-*  and  figs»,  and  pomegranate^  and  ifre«'n 
myrtle  berries.  In  this  garden  flocks  •  f  birds  as- 
semble in  the  morning,  some  to  feed,  some  to  sing; 
for  it  is  overspreading  and  shady,  and  watered  by- 
three  fountains :  if  the  hedge  were  taken  away,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  w«»od.  When  I  went  into  the 
garden  yesterday  about  noon,  I  saw  a  boy  under 
the  'pomegranate  trees  and  myrtles,  carrying  pome- 
granates anrl  myrtle-berries ;  he  was  fair  as  milk, 
and  goldt'ohaired  as  fire,  and  fresh  as  one  lately 
bathed ;  he  was  naked,  he  was  alone,  and  he  wan 
sporting  as  if  he  had  been  plucking  fruit  in  his 
own  garden.  .  I  hastened  towards  him  to  lay  hold 
of  him,  feanng  lest  in  his  rudeness  he  should  break 
the  myrtles  and  the  pome^n'anate  trees.  But  he  es- 
caped me  lightly  and  easily — sometimes  running 
under  the  rose  bushes,  sometimes  hiding  himself 
under  the  pippies  like  a  young  partridge.  Often 
have  I  had  much  trouble  m  pursuing  sucking  kids 
often  have  I  toiled  in  running  after  new-born 
calves;  but  this  was  an  ever- varying  and  unat- 
tainable labor.  Being  weary,  for  I  am  oM,  and 
restin!<  on  ray  staf^  (watchin?  him  meanwhile  that 
he  nn'gbt  not  esi»ape.)  I  inquired  to  whom  of  my 
Deiefabors  he  belonged,  and  what  he  meant  by 
gathering  fruit  in  another  roan*s  garden  t  He  made 
DO  answer,  but  standing  beside  me,  he  smiled  softly 
and  pelted  me  with  niyrtle-bt*rrie«.  I  know  n<»t 
bow  it  was  but  he  soothed  me  so  that  I  could  no 
longer  be  augry,  I  implored  him  therefore  to  come 


within  reach,  and  to  fear  nothing ;  and  I  swore  by 
the  myrtles  that  I  would  let  hhn  go,  that  I  would 
give  him  apples  and  pomegranates,  and  would 
permit  him  always  to  gather  the  fniit  and  pluck 
the  flowers,  if  I  could  obtain  from  him  one  single 
kiss.  At  this  he  laughed  heartily,  and  said  in  a 
voice  such  as  no  swallow,'  no  nightingale,  no  swan 
(a  bird  as  long-lived  as  myself)  could  utter :  "  It 
is  no  trouble  for  mo  to  kiss  you,  Philetas,  for  I 
desire  to  be  kissed  even  more  than  you  desire  to 
be  young :  but  pray  consider,  would  this  favor  be 
suitable  to  your  vears  f  For  your  old  age  would 
be  of  no  avatl  to  deter  you  from  following  me  after 
you  had  gotten  one  kiss.  I  am  difficult  to  be  over- 
taken by  a  hawk,  and  by  an  eagle,  and  by  any 
bird  that  is  swifter  even  than  these.  I  am  not  a 
child,  and  although  1  f^eem  to  be  one,  yet  am  I 
older  than  Saturn,  than  all  time  itself  I  knew 
you  when  in  early  youth  you  used  to  feed  a  wide- 
spreading  herd  in  yonder  marsh,  when  you  loved 
Amaryllis;  but  you  did  not  see  me,  although  »  used 
to  stand  close  by  the  girl  However,  I  lifave  her 
to  you,  and  now  your  sons  are  good  herdsmen  and 
good  husbandmen.  At  present  I  tend  Daphnis 
and  Chloe,  and  when  I  have  brought  them  to- 
gether in  the  morning,  I  come  into  your  garden  and 
please  myself  with  the  flowers  and  plants,  and  I 
bathe  in  the  fountains.  On  this  account  the  flowers 
are  beautiful,  for  they  are  watered  from  my  baths. 
See  DOW  whether  any  one  of  your  flowers  is  broken, 
whether  any  fruit  luis  been  gathered,  whether, any 
flower  root  has  been  trodden  down,  whether  any 
fountain  is  troubled  And  I  say  farewell  to  the 
only  one  of  men  who  in  his  old  age  has  seen  this 
child."  With  these  words  he  sprung  like  a  y  ting 
nightingale  upon  the  myrtles,  and  passing  from 
bfunch  to  branch,  he  crept  tlu>ough  the  leaves  up 
to  the  top.  I  saw  his  wings  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  I  saw  a  little  bow  betweeD  the  winvs  and  the 
shoulders*  ajid  then  I  saw  no  longer  either  them 
or  him.  Unless  I  have  borne  these  gray  hairs  in 
vain,  and  unless  as  I  grow  older  I  become  more 
foolish,  you  are  dedicated  to  Love,  and  Love  has 
the  care  of  you.*  •  »  •  •  They  were  quite 
delighted  as  if  ihey  had  heard  a  fable,  not  a  his- 
tory ;  and  they  inquired  what  is  Love,  whether 
a  boy  or  a  bird,  and  whatp'iwer  has  he  I  Philetas 
answered : — •  My  children.  Love  is  a  god.  yonng 
and  beautiful  and  winged;  h%  therefore  delights 
in  youth,  follows  after  beauty,  and  give*  wings  to 
the  souL  And  he  has  more  power  tlian  Jove.  Ha 
governs  the  elements;  he  governs  the  stars;  he 
governs  his  peers  the  gods.  You  have  not  so  much 
power  over  the  goats  and  sheep.  The  flowers  are 
all  the  work  of  Love ;  thes^  plants  are  his  pro- 
ductions. Through  his  influence  the  rivers  now 
and  the  winds  breathe.  •  •  »  •  Even  I 
have  been  young,  and  I  was  in  love  with  Ama- 
ryllis. I  remembered  not  fiKxl ;  I  sought  mt  after 
drink;  I  t<Kjk  no  sleep.  My  soul  ifrieved;  ray 
heart  -palpitated ;  mv  body  was  chilled  I  cried 
as  if  beaten ;  I  was  silent  as  if  dead ;  I  threw  my- 
self into  the  rivers  as  if  burning.  I  bleeped  toe 
echo  for  repeating  after  me  the  name  of  Amaryllis.' " 

There  are  passages  in  the  Golden  Ass, 
and  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  which  would  shook 
modem  delicacy,  and  would  not  harmonize 
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with  our  ideas  of  refinement;  which  are 
often  of  a  sickly  tone,  so  much  so,  that  at 
times  we  are  driven  to  believe  that  modem 
delicacy  consists  in  delicacy  of  words,  and 
indelicacy  in  thought  and  actions.  Dean 
Swift  pertinently  inquires  whether  any  wise 
man  will  say,  that  if  the  words  drinking, 
cheating,  lying,  and  stealing  were  by  Act 
of  Parliament  ejected  out  of  the  English 
tongue  and  dictionaries,  we  should  all  awake 
next  morning  chaste  and  temperate,  honest 
and  just,  and  lovers  of  truth  ?  Is  this  a  fair 
consequence  ?  Yet  how  many,  in  this  seem- 
ingly pious  age,  are  shocked  at  indelicate 
allusions,  who  have  no  scruples  in  com- 
mitting indelicate  acts.  In  return  for  the 
pleasure  derived  from  works  of  fancy,  and 
indeed  from  almost  all  our  amusements,  we 
must  make  pretty  liberal  concessions ;  we 
must  bear  with  a  great  deal  that  is  unnatu- 
ral ;  we  must  tolerate  many  absurdities, 
acquiesce  in  improbabilities,  and  some- 
times even  concede  what  is  impossible ;  we 
must  allow  a  certain  distance  to  the  juggler, 
and  permit  him  to  be  inaccessible  on  the 
rear,  and  strongly  intrenched  on  the  flanks  ; 
we  must  be  content  to  view  the  perspective 
of  a  painting  from  one  point  only,  and  con- 
sider a  motionless  statue  as  a  flying  Mer- 
cury ;  to  suppose  that  the  hero  of  an  o|)era  is 
soliloquizing  in  a  perfect  solitude,  although 
every  word  gives  preternatural  activity  to 
the  elbows  of  fifty  fiddlers ;  and  in  spite  of 
ourselves  to  feel  drowsy  during  the  ballet, 
in  sympathy  with  the  heroine,  who,  by  a 
fiction  of  the  theatre,  sleeps  soundly  in  a 
hornpipe. 

Frances  Burnet  (the  maiden  name  of 
Madame  D'Arblay)  was  bom  at  Lynn- 
Regis,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1752.  During 
her  childhood  she  was  the  most  backward  in 
learning  of  the  whole  family,  and  at  eight 
years  of  age  she  did  not  know  the  alpha- 
bet ;  but  some  two  years  after  this  she  com- 
menced scribbling  on  every  bit  of  paper  she 
could  find,  covering  them  with  her  efiiii^ions, 
elegies,  plays,  and  songs,  written  in  charac- 
ters illegible  to  all,  save  herself.  She  never 
showed  them  to  any  one  but  her  sister 
Susanna.  Among  Uie  works  she  then  wrote 
WM  one  called  Caroline  £velyn.  Of  this 
tale  she  retained  a  most  vidd  recollection, 
and  many  of  its  incidents  were  retained  in 
Evelina.  A  neighbor  recommended  to  Mrs. 
Burney  to  quicken  her  daughter's  applica- 
tion to  knowledge  by  chastisement    ^*  J^o, 


no,"  replied  her  mother;  "  I  am  not  uneasy 
about  Fanny."  She  entertained,  however, 
a  great  dread  lest  Fanny  should  become  an 
authoress.  Before  strangers  Miss  Buraey 
was  silent  and  reserved,  and  her  stillness  pro- 
cured her  the  name  of  the  **  old  lady."  She 
was  an  attentive  observer  of  what  was  pass- 
ing around  herj  and  when  she  overcame  her 
shyness,  would  enact  characters  of  her  own 
invention,  and  after  seeing  a  play  would 
mimic  the  actors.  Unfortunately  she  early 
lost  her  mother,  and  her  father,  though  a 
kind  and  amiable  man,  seems  to  have  paid 
Httle  attention  to  her,  either  as  regards  her 
education  or  pursuits.  She  had  no  teacher, 
no  govemess.  Dr.  Burney's  engagements 
as  an  instmctor  in  music,  allowed  him  but 
little  time  to  attend  to  his  family.  He  was 
industrious  and  persevering,  and  acquired 
tne  French  and  Italian  languages  while 
riding  on  horsebaclt,  and  afterwards,  when 
his  duties  became  more  pressing,  he  carried 
his  meals  vrith  him  in  his  carriage  in  a  tin 
case,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  llie  best 
company  in  London  visited  Dr.  Buraey's 
house,  and  there  could  be  seen  Johnson, 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Garrick, 
Strange  the  engraver,  Barry,  Mason,  and 
Armstrong.  From  such  men  Fanny  must 
have  gleaned  much  information,  and  she 
listened  to  the  warblings  of  Pachierotti, 
Agujari,  and  Gabriella.  All  the  musical 
talent  in  London  could  be  found  at  Burney 's 
home.  Fanny,  after  attaining  her  fifteenth 
year,  considered  her  passijn  for  writing  as 
il laudable,  because  fmitless,  and  she  made 
a  bonfire  of  all  her  stock  in  a  paved  play- 
court,  her  sister  Susanna  weeping  over  the 
ashes  of  Caroline  Evelyn,  llie  natural 
bent  of  her  mind  could  not  be  changed, 
and  the  recollection  of  Caroline  Evelyn  still 
haunted  her  imagination.  Fanny  had  no 
works  of  fiction,  and  her  father,  though  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  library,  had  but  one 
novel,  Fielding's  "  Amelia."  In  secret  she 
began  "  Evelina,"  and  after  writing  a  couple 
of  volumes,  a  difficulty  occurred  in  finding  a 
publisher.  Dodsley  ref\ised  it  on  account 
of  its  being  anonymous  ;  but  Lowndes, 
another  publisher,  offered  £20  for  the  copy- 
right, which  was  accepted  with  alacrity, 
and  boundless  surprise  at  its  munificence. 
There  was  a  subsequent  addition  of  £10 
after  the  third  edition — and  this  was  all 
Miss  ^umey  ever  received  for  **  Evelina," 
although  thousands  of  copies  were  sold  in  a 
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few  months.  The  first  knowledge  that  Mias 
Burney  had  of  the  publication  of  "  Evelina" 
was  from  an  advertisement  read  aloud  at 
the  breakfast  table :  ^^  This  day  was  published 
Evelina,  or  a  Young  Lady's  Entrance  into 
the  World."  This  novel  was  published  in 
1778,  Fanny  then  being  twenty-six  years  of 
age.  Dr.  Burney  about  this  period  was 
attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  and  Fanny 
herself  had  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs ;  and  they  thoughtat  advisable  to 
yisit  Chesington  Hall,  the  residence  of  their 
mutual  friend  Mr.  Crisp,  where  she  re- 
mained several  months,  unconscious  that 
"  Evelina"  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue. 
Her  father,  sister,  and  brother  Charles,  alone 
knew  her  to  be  the  author.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  Diary,  (November  18,  1826,) 
says :  "Was  introduced  by  Rogers  to  Madame 
D' Arblay,  the  celebrated  auAoress  of '  Eve- 
lina' and  *  Cecilia ;'  an  elderly  lady,  with  no 
remains  of  beauty,  but  with  a  simple  and 
gentle  manner,  a  pleasing  expression  of 
countenance,  and  apparently  quiet  feelings. 
She  told  me  she  had  wished  to  see  two  per- 
sons, myself  of  course  being  one,  the  other 
Geoi^e  Canning.  Madame  D'Arblay  told 
us  that  the  common  story  of  Dr.  Burney, 
her  father,  having  brought  home  her  own 
first  work,  and  recommended  it  to  her 
perusal,  was  erroneous.  Her  father  was  in 
the  secret  of  '  Evelina'  being  printed.  But 
the  following  circumstance  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  story.  Dr.  Burney  was  at  Streat- 
ham  soon  after  the  publication,  where  he 
found  Mrs.  Thrale  low  at  the  moment,  and  out 
of  spirits.  While  they  were  talking  together, 
Johnson,  who  sat  beside  her  in  a  kind  of 
reverie,  suddenly  broke  out,  *  You  should  read 
this  new  work.  Madam,  you  should  read  Eve- 
lina ;  every  one  says  it  is  excellent,  and  they 
are  right'  The  delighted  father  obtained  a 
commission  from  Mrs.  Thrale  to  purchase 
his  daughter's  work,  and  retired  the  hap- 
piest of  men.  Madame  D'Arblay  said  she 
was  wild  with  joy  at  this  decisive  evidence 
of  her  literary  success,  and  that  she  could 
only  give  vent  to  her  rapture  by  dancing 
and  skipping  round  a  mulberry  tree  in  the 

f&rden.  She  was  very  young  at  this  time, 
trust  I  shall  see  this  lady  again." 
Dr.  Johnson  appreciated  very  justly  both 
the  abilities  and  moral  excellence  of  Miss 
Burney.  On  one  occasion  he  observed,  that 
"  Evelina  seems  a  work  which  should  result 
from  long  experience,  and  deep  and  intimate 


knowledge  of  the  world ;  and  yet  it  has  been 
I  written  without  either.  Miss  Burney  is  a 
real  wonder.  What  she  is,  she  is  intui- 
tively. Dr.  Burney  told  me  she  had  the 
fewest  advantages  of  any  of  his  daughters^ 
from  some  peculiar  circumstances  ;,and  such 
has  been  her  timidity,  that  he  himself  had 
not  any  suspicion  of  her  powers.  Modesty 
with  her  is  neither  pretense  nor  decorum ; 
it  is  an  ingredient  in  her  nature ;  for  she 
who  could  part  with  such  a  work  for  £20, 
could  know  so  little  of  its  worth,  or  of  her 
own,  as  to  leave  no  possible  doubt  of  her 
humility." 

"  JSvelind'^  is  certainly  a  most  excellent 
work.  It  was  th6  first  of  a  class  of  fic- 
titious productions,  in  which  the  genius 
of  an  Inchbald,  an  Austen,  an  Edgeworth, 
and  a  Lady  Morgan,  have  reaped  undying 
fame.  It  possessed  merits  which  caused  it 
to  be  placed  with  pleasure  by  parents  in  the 
hands  of  their  children.  Miss  Burney  at  all 
times  advocates  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morality.  She  is  a  quick  and  accurate  ob- 
server of  things  and  persons,  and  her  works 
are  invaluable  as  furnishing  us  with  correct 
pictures  of  society,  and  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  her  day.  The  plot  of  Evelina' is 
simplicity  itself.  A  youitg  lady,  educated 
in  the  most  secluded  retirement,  makes  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  her  first  appearace  upon 
the  great  and  busy  stage  of  life,  with  a  vir- 
tuous mind,  a  cultivated  understanding,  and 
a  feeling  heart  Her  ignorance  of  the  &rms, 
and  inexperience  in  the  manners  of  the 
world,  occasion  all  the.  little  incidents  in  the 
work,  and  form  the  natural  progression  of 
the  life  of  a  young  woman  of  obscure  biiih, 
but  of  conspicuous  beauty.  To  use  Misa 
Bumey's  words,  we  are  not  transpoited  to 
the  fiintastic  regions  of  romance,  where  fic- 
tion is  colored  by  all  the  gay  tints  of  luxu- 
rious imagination,  where  reason  is  an  out- 
cast, and  where  the  sublimity  of  the  mar- 
vellous rejects  all  aid  from  sober  probability. 
The  heroine  of  these  memoirs,  young,  artlesa, 
and  inexperienced,  is 

"  No  &ultleBB  monster  that  the  world  De*er  naw," 

but  the  ofispring  of  nature  in  her  simple 
attire.  When  young  people  are  too  rigidly 
sequestered  from  the  world,  their  hvely 
imaginations  paint  it  to  them  as  a  para- 
dise of  which  they  have  been  beguiled  ;  but 
when  they  see  it  as  it  really  is,  they  find  it 
equally  shared  by  pain  and  pleasure,  hope  and 
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disappointment     In  Eyelina  the  glories  of 
Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall  are  before  us ;  we 
visit  the  Pftntheon  and  Kensington  Gardens 
with  a  motley  and  strange  group.  We  have 
the  rough,  noisy,   and    ignorant  Captain 
Mirvan ;  Madame  Duvall,all  flutter,  grimace, 
jabber,  rouge  and  ribbons,  the  essence  of 
vulgarity  ;  and  the  Branghton  family — a 
rare  collection ;  and  that  gem  of  a  cockney 
beau,  Mr.  Smith,  "who  studies  what  the 
ladies  like;"  the  mild,  gentlemanljr,  kind- 
hearted   Lord    Orville ;  the    dashing    Sir 
Clement    Willoughby;    and  the    country 
flower,  Evelina,  transplanted  from  the  dews 
and  fresh  air  and  exercise  of  the  country, 
to  the  hot  and  polluted  atmosphere  of  Lon- 
don ball-rooms.     Evelina  goes  to  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  se^   Garrick   perform 
Ranger;  such  ease,  such   vivacity  in   his 
manner,  such  grace  in  his  motions,  such 
fire  and  meaning  in  his  eyes.     She  could 
hardly  believe  he  had  studied  a  written  part ; 
every  word  seemed  to  be  uttered  from  the 
inj  pulse  of  the  moment.     His  action  at  once 
so  graceful  and  so  free,  his  vcMce  so  clear,  so 
melodious,  yet  so  wonderfully  various  in  its 
tone9,  such  animation  every  look  spoke.  And 
when  he  danced  she  envied  Clarinda,  and 
wanted  to  jump  on  the  stage  and  join  them. 
Polly  Branghton  is  delightful, — vulgar  and 
pert ;  her  father  purse-proud  and  mean ;  and 
ner  brother  a  foolish  over-grown  school-boy, 
whose  mirth  comists  in  noise  and  disturb- 
unee,  —  his  delight  was  in  tormenting  his 
sisters.     Mr.  Smith  was  Yh,  Johnson^s  favor- 
ite character.      We  will  give  the  reader  a 
few  specimens  of  his  elegance : — 

** '  O  fifi,  T<iin,— dispute  with  a  lady  I '  cried  Mr. 
Smith.  *  Now,  as  fur  rae,  Fm  for  where  you  will, 
provided  this  young  lady  is  of  the  party ;--one 
piMce  is  the  8ame  as  another  to  me,  m>  that  it  be 
but  agreeable  to  the  ladies.  I  would  eo  an;^ where 
with  y «Hi,  Ma'am,*  (to  me,\  *  unle4^  indeed,  it  were 
to  church; — ha,  ha,  ha !  Tou*U  «*xcuse  me.  Ma'am ; 
but  really  I  never  a»uld  conquer  my  feiu*  of  a  par- 
son ; — hft,  h»,  ha !  Really,  ladies  I  hee  your  piur- 
don  Unr  bt^ng  so  rude ;  but  I  can't  help  laughing 
lor  my  lifel"* 

**  •  Why  really.  Ma'am,  as  to  your  being  a  little 
cmt  of  sorts,  I  must  own  I  can't  wonder  at  it,  for, 
to  be  sure,  marriage  U  all  in  all  with  the  ladies ; 
bat  with  us  gentlemen  it*t  quite  another  thing  I 
Now  ooly  put  yourself  in  my  pUc«,-suppa«e  you 
K^^  auch  a  li^rge  aoquaintaoce  of  gentlemen  as  I 
}u^re, ^luid  that  you  had  always  heen  used  to  ap- 
pear a  tittte— •  little  smart  among  them,— why 
^ow  bow  should  you  like  to  let  youn^  down  all 
•i  eooe  into  A  n>*'n*d  man  r  " 


***  Why,  Ma'am,  the  truth  is,  Uw  Biddy  and 
Polly  take  no  care  of  anything ;  else,  Fm  sore,  they 
should  be  always  welcome  to  my  room ;  ft»r  I'm 
never  so  happy  as  in  oUiging  the  ladies, — that's 
luy  character.  Ma'am:- but  really,  the  lust  time 
they  had  it,  everything  was  made  so  greasy  and  so 
nasty,  that,  upon  my  word,  to  a  man  who  wishes 
to  have  things  a  little  genteel,  it  was  quite  cruel 
Now,  as  to  you,  Ma'am,  it's  quite  another  thing; 
for  I  should  not  mind  if  everything  I  had  was 
spoilt^  ior  the  sake  of  having  the  plea««ure  to 
oblige  you ;  and  I  assure  you,  Ma'am,  it  makes  me 
quite  lisppy  that  I  have  a  room  good  enough  to 
receive  you."* 

"  *  My  dear  Ma'am,  you  mn?t  he  a  little  patient ; 
I  assure  you  I  have  no  bad  designs,  I  have  not, 
upon  my  word ;  but  really,  there  is  no  resolving 
upon  such  a  thing  as  matrimony  all  at  once ;  what 
with  the  loss  of  one's  liberty,  and  what  with  the 
ridicule  of  all  one's  acquaintance,— I  as^^ure  yoii, 
Ma'am,  you're  the  first  lady  that  ever  made  me 
even  demur  upon  this  subject;  for  after  all,  my 
dear  Ma'am,  marriage  is  the  devil  1 ' " 

Captain  Mirvan  meets  a  dandy  at  the 
theatre,  who  discourses  in  the  following  plea- 
sant and  iermble  manner : — 

« *  For  my  pnrt,*  said  Mr.  Lovel,  *  I  confers  I  sel- 
dom li]>ten  to  the  players :  one  has  so  much  to  do, 
in  looking  about  and  finding  out  one's  acquaint- 
ance, that  really  one  has  no  time  to  niiud  the 
stage.  Pray,'  (mi»8t  affectedly  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  a  diamond-ring  upon  hU  httle  finger,)  *  pray, 
what  was  tlie  play  to-night  f* 

•*  •  W  hy,  what  the  d -I,'  cried  the  Captain,  'do 
you  come  to  the  play  without  knowing  what  it 
isl' 

"  *  0  yes,  sir,  yes,  very  frequently :  I  have  no 
time  to  read  play -bills ;  one  merely  comes  to  meet 
one's  friends,  and  show  that  one's  aliva' 

•♦  *  Ha,  ha,  ha  I-  and  so,'  cried  the  Capt  in.  •  H 
costs  you  five  shillings  a  night  ju>t  to  show  you're 
alive  I  Wt^ll,  faitli,  my  friends  should  all  think 
me  dead  and  under  ground  before  I'd  be  at  that 
expense  for  'em.  Howsomever,  this  here  you  may 
^ke  from  me.—theyUl  find  you  out  fast  enough  if 
you  have^anything  to  grive 'em.  And  so  you've 
been  here  all  this  time,  and  don't  kmiw  wliat  the 
play  was !  * 

**  *  Why,  really,  sir,  a  play  requires  so  much  at- 
tention,— it  is  scarce  pos>ible  to  keep  awake  if  one 
listen<i;— i<»r  indeed  by  the  time  it  is  evening,  one 
ha<«  been  so  fatigued  with  dining,-  or  wine,-  or  the 
house,— or  studying,— that  it  is  -  it  is  perfectly  an 
impossibility,  out  now  I  tliink  of  it,  I  believe  I 
have  a  bill  in  my  pocket;  oh,  ay,  here  it  is— Love 
for  Love,— a V,  true,— ha,  ba  I— bow  ooold  I  be  so 
•lupidl"' 

Mr.  Branghton  and  his  interestbg  family 
visit  the  opera : — 

••What  a  jabbering  they  make  I'  cried  Mr. 
Branghton;  •  here's  no  knowing  a  word  they  si^^ 
I'niy,  whafa  the  rw»on  they  am't  as  well  sur 
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Eogliahf— but  I  scmpoae  the  fine  folks  would  not 
like  it,  if  they  coula  understand  it' 

**  *  How  unnatural  their  action  is ! '  said  the  son : 
'why  now,  who  ever  saw  an  Biij^ti^hnaan  put  him- 
self in  such  out-ofthe-way  postoresr 

•♦•For  my  part,*  said  Mi-*s  roily,  'I  thiiA  it'ft 
very  pretty,  only  I  don't  know  what  it  mFaiiA.' 

*"L«>rd,  what  does  that  signify?'  ciied  her 
sister;  •miyu't  one  like  a  thing  without  being  ho 
rery  particular !  You  may  see  that  Miw  likes  it, 
and  I  d'lu't  suppose  she  knows  more  of  the  matter 
than  we  do.' 

Tho  reader  can  find  a  neat  edition  of 
"Evelina"  among  Dove's  English  Classics. 
Whitdngham  has  also  published  it  in  his 
collection  of  pocket  novelists. 

Evelina  had  the  effect  of  introducing  Miss 
Bumey  to  the  charmiiig  society  that  as- 
fiembled  at  Streatham,  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Thrale, — witty,  sensible,  good-hearted  Mrs. 
Thrale,  a  creature  of  life,  spirit,  and  conver- 
sational power,  the  delight  of  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  to  know  her.  There  Johnson 
was  an  almost  constant  guest ;  there  Burk^ 
was  to  be  found  irradiating  the  table  with 
bursts  of  genius ;  and  Windham,  and  Sheri- 
dan, and  Keynolds,  and  all  the  great  and 
celebrated  persons  of  the  day.  Here  Miss 
Burney  enjoyed  the  true  friendship  which 
Johnson  entertained  for  her,  and  she  fully 
ia>preciated  the  It^ving  heart  'of  the  "  line 
old  Hon,"  and  she  to  him  was  "  dear  little 
Burney,"  and  his  "  little  character  monger." 
Those  were  glorious  days  at  Streatham  for 
Fanny  Burney.  They  were  the  happiest  of 
her  whole  life.  At  her  particular  solicita- 
tion Dr.  Johnson  gave  her  a  small  engrav- 
ing of  his  portrait,  from  a  painting  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds ;  aud  a  little  while  after 
«he  was  exaouning  it  at  a  distant  table.  The 
Poctor  in  crossing  the  room  stopped  to  dis- 
cover what  she  was  occupied  with,  and  on 
discovering  it,,he  seesawed  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  exclaimed :  "  Ah,  ha !  Sam 
Johnson  !  I  see  thee  1  and  an  ugly  dog  thou 
artr"  She  became  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Carter,  Mrs.  Montague,  Mrs.  Vesey,  Miss 
Monckton^  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
Mrs.  Ch^>one,  Horace  Walpole,  Soame 
Jenyns,  and  her  society  was  courted  by  the 
fair,  fashionable,  and  learned ;  but  she  soon 
grew  weary  of  this  excitement  In  1782 
she  says :  "  I  begin  to  be  heartily  sick  and 
fatigued  of  this  continual  round  of  visiting, 
and  these  eternal  new  acquaintances."  And 
in  allusion  to  the  parties  to  which  she  was 
constantly  engaged,  she  observes :  *'  For  my 


own  part,  if  I  wished  to.  prescribe  a  cure  for 
dissipation,  I  should  think  none  more  effec- 
tual than  to  give  it  a  free  counse.  The 
many  who  have  lived  so  firom  year  to  year 
amaze  me  now  more  than  ever;  for  now 
more  than  ever  I  can  judge  what  dissipation 
has  to  <^er.  I  would  not  lead  a  life  of  dsaly 
engagements  even  for  another  month,  for 
any  pay  short  of  th6  most  serious  and  sub- 
stantial benefit.  I  have  been  tired  some 
time,  though  I  have  only  now  broke  out ; 
but  I  will  restore  my  own  spirit  and  plea- 
sure, by  getting  more  courage  in  making 
refusals,  and  by  ginng  that  zest  to  com- 
pany and  diversion  which  can  only  be  given 
by  making  them  subservient  to  convenience, 
and  by  taking  them  in  turn  with  quietness 
and  retirement" 

While  at  Streatham,  by  the  persuasion  of 
Mrs,  Thrale  and  other  friends.  Miss  Bumey 
was  induced  to  write  a  comedy,  which  she 
entitled  "The  Witlings."  Mr.  Murphy 
thought  highly  of  it,  but  at  the  suggestion 
of  her  friend  Mr.  Crisp,  she  was  induced 
to  drop  it  His  chief  objection  to  it  was, 
that  it  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  Moliere's 
"  Les  Femmes  Savantes,"  a  play  which 
Bumey  had  never  seen  or  read.  She  after- 
wards, in  1795,  attempted  a  tragedy  called 
"Edwy  and  Elgiva,"  which  was  brought 
out  at  Drury  Lime  Theatre,  but  never  pub- 
lished. 

Mis3  Bumey  adopted  the  epistolary  style 
in  writing  Evelina.  There  are  three  methods 
of  writing  a  story,  generally  adopted  by 
novelists :  The  narrative,  in  which  the  author 
himself  relates  the  whole  adventure.  Cer- 
vantes adopted  this  manner  in  his  Don 
Quixote.  It  is  the  most  usual  way.  The 
author  is  supposed  to  know  everything— the 
secret  springs  of  aclion;  and  he  can  telL 
events  when  and  in  what  manner  he  pleases. 
He  can  be  diffuse  or  concise,  witty  or  grave, 
according  to  the  vein  he  ''s  in.  He  can  re- 
fresh himself  with  digressions,  and  by  these 
means  can  utter  seiitiments  and  display- 
knowledge  which  would  not  be  appropriate 
to  any  of  the  characters.  But  to  heighten 
the  interest  of  the  story,  and  give  it  pictu- 
resque effect,  frequent  dialogues  are  neces- 
sary. Another  method  is  that  of  memoirs, 
where  the  subject  of  the  adventures  relates 
his  own  story.  De  Foe  was  a  perfect  master 
of  this  style.  It  has  the  advantage  of  the 
warmth  and  feeling  a  person  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  in  his  own  affairs.    Marivaux 
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followed  this  plan  in  his  minute  and  affect- 
ing story  of  **  La  Vie  de  Marianne."  A  third 
way  remiuns,  that  of  epistolary  correspon- 
dence. Richardson  has  gained  a  deathless 
lame  hy  his  novels,  in  all  of  which  he  makes 
nse  of  letters.  It  gives  a  rare  opportunity 
for  display  of  character,  and  minuteness  of 
description,  and  keen  and  delicate  insight 
into  the  springs  of  l^uman  action.  It  is  im- 
probable m  one  respect,  for  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  a  correspondence  should  be 
preserved  and  form  a  connected  story ;  and 
the  author  labors  under  the  same  difficulty 
that  so  often  assails  the  dramatist,  the  neces- 
sity of  having  some  insipid  confidant,  into 
the  porches  of  whose  ear  the  incidents  of 
the  plot  may  be  graduallv  unfolded.  Rous- 
seau adopted  the  epistolary  style  in  ^*La 
Nouvelle  H^lo'ise." 

From  this  round  of  dis^pation.  Miss 
Barney  retired  to  Chesington  Hall,  and 
sat  down  to  the  composition  of  **  Cecilia^ 
or  the  Memoirs  of  an  Heireee^  which  ap- 
peared in  1782.  Expectation,  which  had 
be^  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  was 
not  destined  to  be  disappointed  in  Cecilia. 
The  manuscript  had  been  shown  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  Mr.  Cnsp  and  others.  In  some  few 
pdnts  she  respected  their  criticisms,  and 
made  some  alterations^  Mr.  Crisp  advised 
her,  "  whoever  she  might  think  fit  to  con- 
sult, let  their  talents  and  tastes  be  ever  so 
greati  she  was  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say, 
but  never  to  give  up  or  alter  a  tittle,  merely 
on  their  authority,  unless  it  perfectly  coin- 
cided with  her  own  inward  feelings."  He 
again  observes :  **  In  works  of  genius,  fency, 
imagination,  it  is  not  the  long,Teamcd  argu- 
mentations of  critics  pro  and  con,  that  come 
with  the  compass  and  line  in  their  hands  to 
measitfe  right  and  wron^,  that  will  decide; 
no  I  'tis  the  genuine,  unbiased,  uninfluenced, 
inward  feelii^  of  mankind  that  are  the  true, 
in&llible  test,  ultimately,  of  sterhng  merit'' 
Burke,  in  a  letter  to  her,  says :  ^^  There  are  few, 
I  may  say  fiEurly,  there  are  none  at  all,  that 
"Will  not  find  themselves  better  informed 
oonoeming  human  nature  and  their  stock 
of  observations  enriched  by  reading  your 


Cecilia,      I  might  trespass  on  your  deli- 
cacy, if  I  should  fill  my  letter  to  you  with 
what  I  fill  my  conversation  to  oUiers.     I 
should  be  troublesome  to  you  alone,  if  I 
should  tell  you  all  I  feel  and  think  on  the 
natural  vem  of  humor,  the  tender  pathetic, 
the  comprehensive  and  noble  moral,  and 
the  sagacious  observation  that  appear  quite 
throughout  this  extraordinary  performance." 
Mrs.  Chapone  also  expresses   her  delight 
to  Mrs.   Carter :   "  Pray,   my  dear  Mrs. 
Carter,  have  you  read  Cecilia?    I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  your  opinion  of 
i4»  but  I  find  with  great  pleasure  that  Mrs. 
Montague  (who  was  not  veiy  favorable  to 
Evelina)  is  warm    in   her  commendation 
of  this  book.  I  am  fond  of  Miss  Bumey, 
and  delighted  with  her  works.    There  was 
one  charm  in  Evelina  which  to  me  sur- 
passed even  everything  in  Cecilia ;  this  was 
the  just  and  natural  picture  of  the  purest 
and  most  ele^t  love.    Lord  Orville  and 
Evelina    are  lovers   after  my  own  heart 
.    .    .    •    The  morality  of  both  works  is 
uncommonly   perfect,  and  shows    an   ad- 
mirable rectitude  of  mind  in  the  writer 
There  is  in  Cecilia  much  useful  satire,  and 
a  force  of  pathos  that  was  really  too  much 
for  me.    Perhaps  there  is  too  great  a  num- 
ber of  characters,  but  most  of  uiem  are  sur- 
prisingly well  drawn,  and  kept  up  with  ad- 
mirable consistency."    Mrs.  llirale  also  joy- 
fiiUy  compliments    her  friend    Fanny  : — 
"Upon  my  honor,  then,  my  dear,  I  have 
not  said  half  of  what  my  heart  is  full.    The 
Delvilles,  since  I  wrote  last,  ^Ss^c/^  everything 
else.    When  I  read  the  lady's  character  in 
my  own  dressing-room,  I  catch  myself  look- 
ii^  at  ray  picture  every  moment    Yours  is 
so  like  her  in  noany  things.    Hobson  and 
Simkins  are  borough  men,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent they  were  both  canvassed  last  year; 
they  are  the  life  iteelfl    Even  Mr.  Briggs, 
caricato  as  he  certjunly  is,  won  all  m^  es- 
teem by  his  scene  with  Don  Puffendorf, 
whose  misty  magnitude  was  never  shown  so 
despicably  dropsical  before.    I  was  happy 
to  see  Briggs  have  the  better  of  him." 

[to  BI  OOlfTIIfllXD.] 
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KIMBALL  HALE  DIMMICK. 


The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  Chenango  county, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  5th  day  of  August,  1812. 
His  father,  David  Dimmick,  was  from  Can- 
terbury, Ct,  and  his  mother,  Marcy  Hale, 
from  Berkshire  county,  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. She  was  a  niece  of  Nathan 
Hale,  so  conspicuous  in  revolutionary  story^ 
who  was  arrested  on  Long  Island  by  the 
British  while  executing  the  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous mission  of  visiting  the  enemy's  camp 
to  obtain  information  as  a  spy,  and  hung. 

The  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  the  town  of  Plymouth.  He  had  to 
struggle  with  the  embarrassments  that  beset 
the  laboring  poor ;  and  his  small  farm  and 
limited  means  would  not  permit  him  to  give 
to  his  children  an  education  beyond  that  of 
the  common  school 

Hale  worked  upon  the  farm  with  his 
father  and  brothers  until  the  age  of  nineteen, 
when  he  left  home  and  sought  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  higher  education  in  the  Hamil- 
ton (N.  Y.)  Academy,  by  teaching  school  in 
winter,  and  working,  through  the  vacations 
and  leisure  hours  of  the  school,  in  a  printing 
office.  While  thus  employed  he  was  in- 
trusted by  the  Whigs  with  tiie  management 
and  control  of  the  Hamilton  Sentinel 
through  the  spirited  campaign  of  1 834.  Ob- 
taining by  such  ways  and  means  a  respecta- 
ble education,  he  returned  to  Chenango,  and 
in  1839  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in 
the  office  of  Charles  A.  Thorp,  Esq.,  of  Nor- 
wich, and  in  1842  was  admitted  on  exami- 
nation an  Attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New-York.  He  at  once  opened 
a  law  office  in  Norwich,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In 
Aiigust  following  he  was  unanimously  elected 
a  Brigadier  General  of  the  State  Militia, 
although  at  the  time  the  Junior  Colonel  of 
the  Brigade.  In  September,  1843,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Sarah  Holcomb,  daughter  of 
Charles  Holcomb,  of  Plymouth. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  war  in  the 
spring  of  1846,  he  was  stimulated  by  martial 
spirit  and  the  love  of  adventure  to  raise  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  for  that  service.  Such  was 
the  general  confidence  in  his  military  skill  and 


patriotism,  that  the  requisite  numbers  were 
speedily  enrolled  from  among  his  immedi- 
ate neighbors  and  townsmeiL  They  entered 
the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  5th 
day  of  August,  1846,  at  New- York  city,  as 
Company  K  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  New- 
York  Volunteers,  General  Dimmick  being 
chosen  Captain  by  unanimous  vote.  After 
near  two  months'  vexatious  stay  on  Gover- 
nor's Island,  he  embarked  with  his  men  on  a 
transport  vessel  for  California  around  Cape 
Horn,  and  reached  San  Francisco  in  March, 
1847.  Of  this  military  expedition  it  may 
be  said  that  it  sailed  farther,  was  the  long- 
est and  most  distant  of  any  ever  projected^ 
and  that  it  was  entirely  successful  Co-oper- 
ating with  one  company  of  Artillery  and  a 
partial  company  of  Dragoons,  this  New- 
York  Regiment  of  Volunteers  held  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  country,  quelled  aU  up- 
risings of  the  Mexicans,  and  literally  con- 
quered them  into  peace.  The  service  was 
not  like  that  in  eastern  Mexico — a  service  of 
bloody  battie ;  but  there  was  labor  and  dan- 
ger, care  and  responsibility,  and  of  these 
Captain  Dimmick  met  and  bore  his  full 
share  whenever  and  wherever  they  presented 
themselves.  He  retained  his  command  un- 
til the  Regiment  was  discharged  from  the 
service  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1848, 
enjoying  in  an  eminent  degree  the  confidence 
and  regard  of  the  soldiery  he  commanded, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  officers,  above  and  be- 
low him. 

Being  thus  set  at  liberty,  he  travelled  two 
months  in  various  parts  of  Cahfornia,  ex- 
ploring the  mineral  regions  and  speculating, 
without  once  seeing  a  house  or  hovel  for 
shelter.  Having  *^  seen  the  elephant"  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  returned  and  established 
himself  permanently  at  the  Pueblo  de  San 
Josd.  On  the  first  of  December,  1848,  he 
was  chosen  Alcalde  and  Judqe  or  First 
Instance  of  that  district. 

California  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of 
entire  confusion.  An  immense  number  of 
foreigners  had  arrived  in  the  country. 
Nearly  all  the  United  States  troops  had  de- 
serted, and  the  vessels  entering  uie  harbors 
were  left  without  seamen.    There  were  or- 
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ganized  bands  of  highwaymen  to  rob  tboee 
returning  from  the  mines.  Murders  were 
frequent,  and  magistrates  dared  not  arrest 
the  culprits.  •  The  first  official  act  of  Judge 
Dimmick  was  the  issue  of  a  warrant  to  arrest 
three  ringleaders  of  a  gang  for  the  murder 
of  two  men  returning  firom  the  mines 
through  the  district  of  San  Jos6.  The 
prisoners  were  apprehended  and  committed. 
A  bill  of  indictment  was  found  against  them 
for  highway  robbery  and  murder.  Judge 
Dimmick  gave  them  summary  trial,  and  on 
their  conviction  sentenced  them  to  immedi- 
ate execution.  Before  suffering  the  penalty 
of  their  crime  they  confessed  to  the  murder 
of  five  individuals.  This  energetic  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  was  like  an  earthquake 
shock  to  California,  and  contributed  more 
than  aught  else  to  preserve  order  and  throw 
B  shield  over  human  life  throughout  her 
wide  borders.  Governor  Mason  addressed 
him  a  highly  complimentary  letter  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  excellent  and  success- 
ful administration  of  criminal  justice. 

It  had  now  become  apparent  to  dear- 
minded  men,  fix)m  the  disordered  state  of 
affairs  and  the  large  influx  of  heterogeneous 
population,  that  the  Mexican  system  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty and  personal  rights  in  California.  So 
strongly  impressed  was  Judge  Dimmick  with 
the  necessity  of  some  remedy  for  the  evils 
existing,  he  called  a  public  meeting  at  San 
Jo86  on  the  11th  of  December,  1848,  over 
which  he  presided,  and  at  which  he  was  the 
principal  speaker.  He  showed  them  the 
pressing  need  of  taking  speedy  measures  to 
establish  an  efficient  government,  and  the 
improbability  of  Congress  doing  any  thing 
for  the  protection  of  me  country.  He  drew 
up  and  presented  resolutions  which  were 
unanimously  adopted,  recommending  to  the 
people  of  California  to  choose  delegates  to 
meet  in  Convention  and  form  a  plan  for  a 
Territorial  or  State  Government.  This  toas 
the  first  meeting  held,  and  the  first  open 
movement  made  in  California  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  publication  of  the  proceedings 
and  resolutions  was  followed  by  similar  meet- 
ings in  all  the  northern  districts  of  Califo^ 
nia,  at  which  the  doings  of  the  San  Jos^ 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Elections 
of  delegates  were  had,  and  Judge  Dimmick 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  his  district. 

Owing  to  the  non-concurrence  of  a  few  of 
the  southern  dbtricts,  which  still  blindly 


relied  on  an  early  action  of  Congress  upon 
the  Territorial  Bill,  the  assembling  of  the 
Convention  was  postponed  until  the  result 
should  be  known. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1849,  news  having 
arrived  of  the  defeat  of  the  Territorial  Gov- 
ernment Bill,  General  Riley,  then  acting 
Governor,  issued  his  proclamation  recom- 
mending the  election  of  delates  in  all  the 
districts  to  a  Convention  for  forming  a  State 
Constitution,  or  territorial  organization  — 
which  Convention  was  to  meet  at  Monterey 
on  the  1st  of  September  then  next  Four 
days  after  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  in 
San  Jos6,  composed  of  both  natives  and 
Americans,  assembled  at  the  Court  House. 
Agmn  Judge  Dimmick  presided  and  pre- 
sented the  resolutions,  affirming  in  strong 
terms  the  policy  and  necessity  of  assuming 
State  sovereignty.  He  caused  the  procla- 
mation to  be  read  in  Spanish  to  the  Califor- 
nians  fix>m  the  Court  House  steps,  and  in 
their  own  language  (which  he  had  acquired 
during  his  military  service)  he  explained 
and  enforced  its  purpose  and  objects.  The 
other  districts  followed  this  example,  and 
new  elections  were  held  in  all  the  districts. 
San  Jos6  manifested  her  undiminished  con- 
fidence in  Judge  Dimmick,  by  unanimously 
returning  him  as  one  of  the  deWates  from 
that  district,  and  he  presided  at  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Convention. 

We  cannot  dwell  at  length  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  Judge  Dimmick  as  a  member  of  this 
body,  which  comprised  the  first  minds  and 
best  talent  of  the  territory.  He  was  one  of 
the  Select  Conmiittee  appointed  to  report  a 
plan  of  a  Constitution ;  and  a  reference  to 
tjje  published  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
will  show  that  from  the  commencement  of 
the  session  to  its  close,  he  was  diligent  in 
his  attendance,  and  unremitting  in  his  zeal 
to  exclude  the  wrong  and  save  the  right  in 
the  organic  law  of  wis  young  State,  so  fast 
growing  to  greatness.  In  organizing  a  ju- 
diciary system,  always  a  task  of  great  diffi- 
culty, the  plan  which  ultimately  prevailed 
was  his ;  and  to  the  provbion  securing  es- 
sential privileges  to  married  women,  he  gave 
effectual  support  The  debates  of  this  dis- 
tinguished assemblage  exhibit  the  Judge  as 
a  not  infrequent  participator.  His  charac- 
teristics were  strong  common  sense,  directness, 
and  force.  He  had  but  littio  of  the  graces 
in  manner  or  matter.  His  aim  was  sure 
and  dear,  and  he  marched  straightforward 
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to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  r^ard- 
less  of  intervening  obstacles,  and  heedless  of 
attempts  to  divert  The  qualities  which 
marked  him  as  a  Captain  and  a  Judge, 
gave  him  power  and  influence  as  a  states- 
man. If,  on  a  comparison  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  CaHfornia  with  those  of  her  sister 
States,  it  shall  be  found  to  guard  every  right 
of  the  citizen  in  as  full  degree,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  more  liberal,  catholic  and 
democratic  than  theirs;  it  is  safe  to  pro- 
nounce that  the  praise  of  accomplishing  a 
work  of  such  ment  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
due  to  Judge  Dimmick. 

The  establishment  of  the  capital  of  the 
State  at  San  Jos6  by  the  Convention,  was 
mainly  produced  by  his  personal  efforts  and 
populanty. 

Near  the  close  of  the  Convention,  Judge 
Dimmick  was  appointed  by  Governor  Kiley, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Sta'^  Government  His  last  offi- 
cial act  was  the  administration  of  the  oath 
of  office  to  the  first  Governor,  Burnett,  at  lus 
inauguration. 

It'is  needless  to  say  that  JudgeDinmiick 
is  and  ever  has  been  an  ardent  Whig — of  a 


platform  broad  as  the  Union  itself.  He  is 
withal  a  disciplinarian,  and,  knowing  that 
upon  the  adniission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union  her  politics  must  become  nationalized 
and  assimilated  to  those  of  her  Atlantic 
sisters,  he  labored^  and  labored  successfully, 
to  organize  a  purely  Whig  party ^  and  build 
it  up  on  a  broad  and  sure  foundation. 

The  Judge  continued  to  reside  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  at  San  Joe6  until  the  1st  of 
June,  1850«.  During  his  long  absence  the 
beloved  youngest  of  his  two  children  1^ 
died.  The  strong  desire  to  revisit  his  fiamily 
after  a  four  years*  separation,  with  a  neces* 
sity  of  giving  attention  to  his  personal  affidrs 
of  business,  induced  him  to  return  to  *^  old 
Chenango."  He  arrived  home  in  July,  bear- 
ing with  him  the  regrets  of  the  many  who 
appreciated  his  worth  in  California,  and  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  his  numerous  ex- 
pectant friends. 

Whether  he  will  again  beeome  a  resident 
of  the  Golden  State  is,  we  learn,  problemati- 
cal. It  was  his  fixed,  declared  intention  to 
do  BO,  but  the  home  feelmg  that  prompted 
his  return  to  wife,  child,  and  the  scenes  of 
his  youth,  is  like  to  hush  the  call  of  ambi- 
tion* 


JUDGMENT   BY    DEFAULT: 

OETTTRAL    AMERICA    AND    THE    ADMINISTRATION. 


Beforb  these  sheets  shall  have  reached 
Tthe  hands  of  ovr  subscribers  at  a  distance 
from  New-York,  the  present  session  of  Con-- 
gress  will  be  at  an  end.  Until  next  Defcem- 
ber  no  Senate  can  further  question  the  Ad- 
ministration, nor  can  any  authoritative  body 
further  intervene  between  it  and  the  heavy 
responsibility  it  has  assumed.  And  when 
the  next  session  shall  have  opened,  political 
parties. and  partisans  will  be  more  concerned 
as  'to  the:  chances  of  their  several  fovorites 
in  the  Presidential  contest  of  '52,  than  in 
questions  not  cardinal  to  the  platform  of 
either  party,  but  of  the  highest  moment  to 
the  interest  of  the  whole  United  States,  and 
to  the  honor  of  the  Repubhc  The  only  pos- 
sible chance  of  settling,  in  a  manner  truly 
imtional,  the  questions  involved  in  the  pre- 
relative  positions  of  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  Nicaragua,  occurred  dur- 


ing the  session  now  almost  over.  Any  hop« 
of  taking  advantage  of  that  opportum'ty  has 
now  passed,  and  may  be  considered  lost 
The  original  question  of  again  permitting 
any  new  colony  to  be  planted  on  this  the 
North  American  continent  by  a  foreign,  a 
monarchical,  and  an  absentee  power,  simple 
and  plain  of  settlement  as  it  is,  necessary  to 
be  viewed  from  a  national  point  only,  and 
to  be  abandoned  as  a  right  or  resisted  by 
arms  as  a  wrong,  on  grounds  purely  Amen- 
can  and  intensely  RepuUican,  must  now,  by 
the  &te  of  events,  be  thrown  into  the  caul- 
dron for  1852,  there  to  be  turned  over  and 
over,  pulled  hitherward  and  thitherward  by 
faction,  subjected  to  every  possible  spedeB 
of  distortion,  mystification,  and  connision, 
until  it  he  again  thrown  into  the  Senate  in 
the  session  of  ^1852-3.  Until  that  timo, 
therefore,  the  English  have  taken  out  a  lease 
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of  Central  America,  and  will  therein  carry 
forward,  with  perfect  impunity,  the  designs 
in  furtherance  of  which  they  now  occupy 
and  hold  the  entire  of  one  coast,  and  block- 
ade the  entire  of  the  other.  Such  ]r  the 
position  in  which  the  present  Administration 
has  left  the  matter.  Till  December,  1861, 
it  is  safe  from  further  inquiry.  Till  Decem> 
ber,  1862,  safe  from  action.  More  than  six 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  General  Shields 
moved  in  the  ^nate,  and  since  the  Senate 
unanimously  carried,  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  Administration  to  fiimii^  information  on 
the  British  outrages  in  Central  America. 
To  that  resolution  no  reply  has  yet  been  re- 
turned, and,  if  any  will  be  returned  this  ses- 
sion, it  has  been  carefully  kept  back  till  th^ 
very  last  day,  in  order  that  no  discussion  or 
movement  may  occur  thereon.  We  have 
been  all  along  prepared  for  this  course,  and 
therefore  are  by  no  means  disappointed. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  we  have,  from  month 
to  month,  carefully  set  before  our  readers  the 
several  incidents  in  the  tragic  comedy  as 
they  occurred ;  and  as  we  desire  above  all 
things  to  avoid  prejudging  either  facts  or 
individuals,  we  shall  now  set  forth  distinctly 
and  curtly  the  present  position  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  of  the  Administration  with  refer- 
ence to  it ;  and,  for  the  present,  content  our- 
selves with  that 

Since  last  we  wrote,  several  worn-out 
expediencies  of  a  very  ridiculous  and  con 
temptible  kind  have  been  galvanized  into  life 
again.  For  the  purpose  of  throwing  all  re- 
sponsibility, for  his  flagrant  conduct,  off  Mr. 
^ulwer,  the  antique  fai^  of  abusing  Mr.  Chat- 
field^  the  direct  agent  of  Mr.  Bulwer,  through 
all  the  moods  and  tenses  known  to  certain 
leading  daily  journals  of  New-York,  has  been, 
by  Mr.  Bulwer's  agency,  revived.  Iliis  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  to  state,  that  Mr.  Chatfield  is 
a  "  deeply  injured  man ;"  we  have  full  author- 
ity for  stating  that  his  conduct  with  reference 
to  ihe  Bulwer  and  Clayton  treaty,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  occupation  of  Mosquitia  and 
San  Juan,  has  been  authorized  by  not  only 
Mr.  Bulwer,  but  by  Lord  Palmerston.  We 
shall  make  this  pliun. 

1st.  In  the  published  instructions  of  Mr. 
Clayton  to  Mr.  Squier,  now  lying  before  us, 
the  following  extract  is  given  from  Lord 
Palmerston's  own  hand : — 

**  The  British  claim,  under  the  alleged  Moiquito 
tide,**  writes  Mr.  Clayton,  *«  as  at  Jirtt  %et  forth, 


encroached,  towards  the  eouth,  upon  territory 
claimed  by  New  Grenada.  But  it  •eems  to  have 
changed  nom  time  to  time,  aa  cireunutancet  or 
expediency  dictated;  and  now  the  claim  is  thoa 
described  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  note  of  the 
4th  of  May,  1848,  to  M.  Mosquera,  the  Minister  of 
New  Grenada  in  Loodoo  : 

"'With  respect  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Mosquito,  there  are  certainly  strong  grounds  upon 
-which  the  ^ing  of  Mosquito  mirht  daim  the  sea- 
coast  as  far  as  the  vpot  called  King  Bnppan's 
Landing,  which  is  opposite  the  ialand  called  £a- 
cudo  de  Veragua;  but  her  Majea^a  Goyemment 
have  recommended  the  Mosquito  Government  to 
confine  its  claim  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the 
southern  branch  of  ihe  rirer  St  John ;  and  one 
main  reason  with  her  Majesty^s  Government  for 
giving  that  reoommendatioo  waa,  that  thereby  all 
dispute  between  Mosquito  and  New  Grenada 
would,  as  they  trusted,  be  avoided.' " 

That  is  to  say,  that "  all  disputes"  between 
New  Grenada  and  the  English  would  be 
avoided  by  the  latter  seizing  on  the  town 
and  river  of  San  Juan,  the  hereditary  prop- 
erty of  ^e  State  of  Nicaragua,  occupied 
and  named  by  Spun  originally,  and  thus 
passing  without  a  single  British  claim  to  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

2d.  In  furtherance  of  the  above  design, 
originating  solely  with  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
following  proceeding  took  place  by  sheer 
force,  as  described  in  the  following  state 
documents,  written  by  Mr.  Bancroft  when 
Minister  to  London,  Uie  official  original  of 
which  is  now  and  has  always  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Administration.  We  extract 
again  from  Mr.  Clayton's  published  corre- 
spondence : — 

**  In  a  note  of  the  9th  of  March  last  Mr.  Bancroft 
says: 

**  *  Great  Britain  often  follows  her  old  traditions  of 
a  policy  of  aggrandiaement  As  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  isles  form 
hur  military  stations,  so  she  flanks  us  bv  a  strong 
fortress  at  Halifax,  seeks  to  overawe  us  oy  another 
at  Bermuda,  and  now,  as  we  are  gaining  gi-eatness 
in  the  Pacific,  under  pretenne  of  protecting  the 
Mosquito  tribe  of  Indians,  she  has  seized  tlie  ke^ 
to  the  passage  to  the  Pacific  by  the  Lake  of  Ni- 
caragua, and  has  changed  the  name  of  the  town  of 
St  Juan  de  Nicaragua  to  Grey  to\m.  This  sabject 
is  important^  because  the  route  to  the  Pacific, 
which  that  town  commands,  is  here  esteemed  the 
bestofalL'** 

This  was  written  so  fiw  back  as  March, 
1848. 

3d.  In  furtherance  of  the  above  design 
and  acts,  and  by  direction  of  "  the  Govern^ 
ment  of  her  Majesty,"  and  on  behalf  of  thai 
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Government,  this  good  and  excellent  agent, 
Mr.  Chatfield,  has  addressed  to  M.  Sahnas, 
the  Nicaraguan  Secretary  of  State,  a  certain 
letter  as  to  boundaries,  dated  December  bih^ 
1 850,  and  published  for  the  first  time,  in  this 
country,  since  last  we  wrote,  in  the  New-  York 
Herald,  and  other  daily  papers  of  February 
10th,  1851,  by  which,  in  defiance  of  all  right 
and  justice,  he  declares  a  portion  of  Nicaragua 
witliin  certain  boundaries,  as  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  directed,  as  a  portion  over  which  "  the 
Government  of  ber  Britannic  Majesty  pro- 
poses to  assert  its  sovereignty  on  behalf  ot  the 
Mosquito  King."  This  letter  further  threatens, 
should  these  boundaries  be  questioned,  to 
use  force  against  Nicaragua,  and  further  as- 
serts that  until  they  be  yielded  in  full  to  the 
English, "  no  canal  or  other  mode  of  transit 
-can  be  (or  shall  be)  established."  We  give 
this  letter  in  full: — 

GUATBMALA,  DOC.  5,  1850. 

T«  tk%  Minuter  of  JbrdfK  ReUUioiu  ut  Ntear^pu, : 

Sia: — ^The  frequent  overtures  which,  hi  the 
name  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Mos- 
quito, have  been  made  to  the  republic  of  Nicara- 
gua, with  a  view  to  determine,  hv  a  solid  argu- 
ment, the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Mosquito  and  the  territories  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Nicaragua,  have  been  systematically  rejected. 
Her  Britannic  Majes^  judges  that  the  interests 
and  convenience  of  both  parties  require  that  this 
point  dioold  no  longer  remain  unsettled,  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  condliatoiy  spirit  which  animates  her 
Britannic  Majesty  on  this  subject,  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  the  frontiers  of  the  King  of  Mosquito^ 
ou  the  side  of  Nicaragua,  and  of  Nicaragua  on  the 
side  of  Mosquito,  shaU  be  such  as  they  were  on  the 
15  th  of  September,  1821,  when  Nicaragua,  as  a 
part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Quatemida,  de- 
clared its  independence  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

By  establishing  this  basis  of  arran^ment,  the 
respective  situations  of  the  two  countries  is  deter- 
mined by  the  legislative  and  ecclesiastic  regola- 
tions  of  Nicaragua ;  since  all  the  towns  and  villages 
which  lie  near  the  borders  of  Mosquito,  and  whidi 
have  mimtcipalities  and  curacies,  will  remain,  as 
heretofore,  undfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  authorities  of  Nicaragua. 

The  imperfect  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  Central  Amenca  opposes,  for  the  pres- 
ent, a  considerable  difficulty  to  the  determination 
of  the  latitude  itnd  longitude  of  the  places  along 
the  ettftlem  and  ii6Hii-€(iMtem  border  of  Nicaragua; 
but  cireumstances  require  that  the  general  line  of 
boundary  should  be  made  known,  wMch  the  Oov- 
emment  of  her  Majesty  propotes  to  assert  for  the 
MosquiUr  King,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  re- 
fusing to  enter  into  an  amicable  disposition  on  the 
subject,  and  to  appoint  oonunissioners  to  ascertain 
.and  mark  the  divisional  line  between  the  lands  of 
Mosquito  and  the  lands  of  Nicaragua. 

The  undersigned,  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Chargd 


d*Affiures  in  Central  America,  with  this  view,  haa 
the  honor  to  declare  tp  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  tlie  Supreme  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua, that  the  general  boundary  line  of  the  Mos- 
quito territory  begins  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  district  of  Tegu- 
cigalpa, in  Honduras,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Segovia ;  and  after  following  the  northern  frontiers 
of  New  Segovia,  it  runs  along  the  south-eastern 
limit  of  the*district  of  Blartagalpa  and  Chontales, 
and  thence  in  an  eastern  course  until  it  reaches 
the  Machuca  Rapids,  on  the  river  San  Juan. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  about  the  • 
towns  and  villages  comprised  in  the  province  of 
Nicaragua,  prior  to  its  severance  from  Spain  in 
1821.  a  list  of  the  curacies  and  their  depen&ndes^ 
within  the  diocese  of  Nicaragua,  is.affixed  to  this 
note ;  and  only  such  towns  and  villages,  with  their 
commons  or  public  lands,  and  the  estates  of  private 
individuals  having  proper  titles,  as  were  named  in 
that  list,  lyii^  on  the  eastern  and  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Nicaragua,  will  be  deemed  to  be  with* 
out  the  limits  of  Mosquito^  on  the  fipontier  of 
Nicaragua. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  has  to  state  that 
the  boundaries  above  described  are  those  which 
divide  the  two  countries ;  but  he  repeats  thait  her 
Majesty's  Government  continues  willing  to  treat 
and  agree  with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  for 
the  final  settlement  of  these  questions  on  an  ami- 
cable and  permanent  basis ;  and  the  undersigned 
trusts  that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  will  see 
the  policy  of  oomii^  to  a  friendly  understanding 
with  the  Moequito  King ;  for  it  is  obvums  that  no 
canalt  or  any  other  mode  of  transit  across  the 
Isthmus^ean  well  be  established  be/ore  the  difficulty 
raised  by  Nicaragua  upon  this  point  is  put  an  end 
to,  I  am,  ^  ibc.,  rasn.  CHATfisLD. 

» 

It  is  downright  folly,  or  tlie  basest  hypo- 
crisy, to  throw  any  blame  on  Mr.  Chatfield 
for  this  or  any  other  act;  he  is  merely  the 
agent  of  Mr.  Bulwer  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  futhfiilly  does  as  ordered. 

4th.  Thus  far  as  to  Lord  Pahnerston's 
responsibility  in  the  seizure  of  Mosquitia 
and  San  Juan.  Now  as  to  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Chatfield  has  been  charged  with  breaking 
and  misconstruing  this  treaty  without  direc- 
tion from  his  Government  or  from  Mr.  Bul- 
wer. The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Chatfield 
to  M.  Salinas  more  fully  shows  the  relation 
of  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  recent  sei^res 
in  Nicaragua,  having  been  written  by  his  di- 
rection after  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treatv 
was  ratified  by  him.  We  give  it  in  fuU 
too: — 

GOATBMALA,  Wednesday,  Aug.  14,1850. 
TV  the  Minister  of  Fhroiifn  Relations  of  JfUarofua : 

Sib  :— Mr.  Foster,  H.  R  M.'s  Vice-Consul  at 
tlealejo,  has  informed  me  of  the  steps  which  he 
has  taken  in  consequence  of  the  losses  of  Mr. 
Bescher  A  Co.,  in  Grenada,  4^  ba^  of  public 
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▼idenee,  and  for  the  reeoirerjr  of  a  debt  oon- 
tntcted  bj  tbe  Government  of  Nicaragua  for  the 
use  of  his  boats.  In  the  answer  eiven  by  you  to 
Hr.  Foster,  of  the  date  of  the  20Ui  of  July,  I  ob- 
serve some  ezpressioDs  relative  to  the  Mosquito 
coast  and  its  authorities,  which  induce  me  to 
think  that  your  Qovemment  does  not  yet  under- 
stand the  true  position  of  the  Mosquito  question, 
and  to  submit  some  remarks  upon  it  1  do  not 
care  to  notice  the  discourteous  expressions  and 
evil  dispodtioD  which  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua usee  and  evinces  in  speaking  of  Great  Britain 
and  its  agents  in  referring  to  the  Mosquito  ques- 
tion, bei^  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  their  mex- 
perience  and  oad  counsels ;  but  this  does  not 
preclude  me  from  recommending  to  you  that 
your  interests  will  be  better  promoted  by  treat- 
mg  this  question  independently  of  the  false  ac- 
counts and  exaggerations  of  interested  persons. 
Instead  of  insisting  on  its  supposed  rights  to  the 
Mosquito  shore,  Nicaragua  would  best  consult  her 
interests  by  at  once  m&ing  good  terms  with  Eng- 
land, foe  resiBtance  in  this  matter  will  be  of  no 
further  avail  It  U  impotiibU  that  Nicaroffua 
tktndd  b9  ignorant  of  her  Britannic  Jfajetty'a 
relation  to  the  MoequUo  aueetion^  ae  it  hoe  before 
it  the  Utter  of  Vteeount  Pahner»ton,  of  the  date 
of  the  16th  of  April  last,  in  which  he  deeiaree,  in 
the  moet  clear  ana  direct  termt^  the  utter  frnpoeti- 
bility  of  acceding  to  the  preteneione  of  Nicaragua, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  of  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Bulwer,  about  which  you  have  so  much  to 
say,  and  in  which  you  express  so  much  confidence, 
expreetUf  recognitet  the  Moegtnlo  Kinadom^  and 
eete  aeide  the  rights  which  you  pretend  Nicaragua 
ha$  on  that  coaet.  The  true  policy  for  Nicaragua 
is  to  undeceive  herself  in  this  respect,  and  to  put 
no  further  confidence  in  the  proteetatione  or  ae- 
iura»cee  of  pretended  friend* ^  [viz^  Americansi] 
It  will  be  far  better  for  her  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing without  delay  with  Great  Britain,  on 
which  nation  depends  not  only  tbe  welfare  and 
commerce  of  the  State,  but  also  the  probability  of 
accomplishing  any  thing  positive  concerning  inter- 
ooeanic  communication  through  her  territories, 
[complimentary  to  the  Caniu  Company  thisl] 
because  it  is  only  in  London  that  the  necessary 
capital  for  such  an  enterprise  can  be  found. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said  so  Quuiy  times,  that  the  British  Government 
is  animated  by  the  best  wishes  toward  Nicaragua, 
and  i»  anxious  that  it  shall  acquire  a  respectable 
position  among  nations. 

I  have,  ^  &X  ^       Fekdxeick  Cbatfixld. 

6th.  Mr.  Webster  has  in  his  possession 
oflficial  letters  from  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bul- 
"wer  to  him,  declaring  that  the  construction 
r>ut  upon  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty  by 
Xir.  Chatfield  is  that  put  upon  it,  and  direct- 
ed to  be  maintained  with  reference  to  it,  by 
Jjord  Palmerston  himself.  These  letters 
^rere  official^  and  Mr.  Bulwer  was  directed 
by  his  Goyemment  to  address  them  offi- 
ctally  to  Mr.  Webster ;  and  he  did  so  ad- 
dreas  them,  and  Mr.  Webster  novo  has  them. 


6th.  Lest  Mr.  Webster  should  haye  any 
doubt  about  the  intentions  of  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer  and  his  (Jovernment,  towards 
both  the  treafy  already  made  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  and  towards 
"  Mosquitia,"  the  above  letters  were  followed 
by  a  treaty  signed  with  Mr.  Bulwer's  own 
hand,  which  he  proposes  to  Mr.  Webster  to 
make  between  Uiis  country  and  Nicaragua ; 
and  the  reasons  for  proposing  this  treaty  are 
three: 

I.  The  treaty  existing  between  this  coun- 
try and  Nicaragua  guarantees  protection 
and  neutrality  to  it  and  the  proposed  canal, 
including  the  whole  Nicaraguan  territory, 
both  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 

n.  The  treaty  made  between  Mr.  Clay- 
ton and  Mr.  Bulwer,  according  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  fabricate  interpretation,  **  re- 
cognizes'^  British  usurpation  over  the  whole 
eastern  half  of  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Clayton 
and  all  honest  men  declare  it  does  not 
Hence  there  is  a  ooriffiction,  and  to  settle 
the  matter  Mr.  Bulwer  has  the  audacity  to 
propose  that — 

IIL  A  new  treaty  be  entered  into  between 
this  country  and  Nicaragua,  by  which  this 
country  shall  recognize,  in  positive  and  delib- 
erate terms,  British  rule  in  ^^Mosquitia''  and 
San  Juan,  and  confine  its  former  treaty  of 
protection  and  neutrality  to  Nicaragua  within 
the  limits  not  cla* med  by  Mr.  Chatfield's  letter 
of  boundaries.  We  shall  here  not  discourse 
on  the  cool  and  impertinent  interference  of 
Mr.  Bulwer  in  our  aSairs,  and  between  two 
sister  Republics,  in  thus  pushing  a  treaty 
for  this  country  with  another,  with  which 
he  has  nothing  to  do,  into  the  very  throat 
of  our  minister.  That  Mr.  Webster  should 
have  flung  the  "treaty"  in  his  face,  and 
ordered  him  out  of  the  door,  and  out  of 
the  country,  any  man  of  ordinary  spirit  will 
very  easily  condude.  But  Mr.  Webster  did 
not — ^took  the  treaty,  and  now  has  it ;  and 
the  signature  of  Mr.  Bulwor  is  thereto  af- 
fixed. 

8th.  The  entire  design  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment acquires  a  dramatic  light  fcom  tbe 
transparent  attempts  to  heap  indignities, 
through  our  agency,  on  Nicaragua.  It  is 
the  £ut^  of  Dombey  and  Son  over  again, 
recast,  with  Mr.  Webster  as  Dombey,  Mr. 
Bulwer  as  Carker,  and  Nicaragua  as  the 
fair  Edith.  Indeed  the  very  phraseology 
Dickens  places  in  the  mouth  of  the  villain- 
ous go-between,  when   insulting  the  lorn 
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oung  wife,  might  feirly  be  used  by  Sir 
'enry  Carker  Bulwer  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Bulwer's  object  is  evidently  to 
disgust  the  Nicaraguan  Government  with 
US,  that  so  in  a  moment  of  her  frenzy 
he  may  ride  off  with  the  lovely  partner 
*^  of  our  Republican  affections.''  In  the  letter 
last  above  extracted  will  be  found  that  ex- 
ceedingly English,  and  to  us  exceedingly 
insolent  passage  about  **  pretended  friends," 
to  which  we  have  heretofore  referred.  In 
the  following  letter  the  same  insulting  hint 
is  more  plainly  repeated — ^very  amusing  to 
us  from  the  fact  of  the  writer  advising  &)lk8 
*^  that  no  reliance  should  be  placed  on  such 
assurances"  as  we  may  give : — 

GuATKMALA,  Dec.  5, 1850. 

TV  ths  Minitterfor  f\trei/^  Affair*  of  Xieara/ftui : 

Sir  : — With  reference  to  my  former  note  on  the 
same  subject,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  to 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  Qoremment  of 
Nicaragua,  the  policy  of  arranging  with  Messrs. 
Beschor  and  Co.,  of  Grejtown,  for  the  wanton 
destruction  of  their  piraguas  m  April  last* 

Mr.  Vice  Consul  Foster  has  received  orders  from 
her  Majesty's  Government  to  press  tliis  claim  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion,  and  to  call  in,  if  necessaiy, 
the  aid  of  her  Majesty's  naval  forces. 

It  is  very  desirable  for  Nicaragua,  now  that  the 
country  has  acquired  a  certain  station  from  its  geo- 
gpmphical  position,  that  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment should  no  longer  persist  in  refusing  all  discus- 
sion and  aooommodation  in  respect  to  matters  pre- 
sented to  it  for  arrangement  by  foreign  powers. 

Whatever  asiuranees  Niearoffua  may  receive  thai 
the  conduct  ofiit  Government,  houfever  irregular  it 
may  be  towardt  another,  will  at  all  times  receive  tup- 
port  from  third  partiee,  [mcanii^  the  United 
States,]  etill  the  government  of  Ntcarag%ta  mutt 
feel  that  no  reliance  thould  be  placed  on  tuch  at- 
turanceSy  at  no  foreign  Government  will  com- 
promite political  and  commercial  interettt  in  behalf 
of  a  country  whote  ruler t  reject  the  ordinary  meant 
of  settling  mattert  open  to  dispute. 

Yours,  6m.  <&&,        Febd.  Chatfxslo. 

That  is,  according  to  Chatfield  and  his 
abettors,  the  United  States  won't  fight 

9th.  And  now,  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  where  these  impertinent  insinuations 
have  originated,  and  who  is  really  responsible 
for  them,  we  here  place  on  record  the  notori- 
ous **  intercepted  letter  "  from  Mr.  Bulwer  to 
Mr.  Chatfield.  We  reproduce  it  now,  that  our 
friends  may  have  it  by  them,  and  because 


♦  Tliis  Beschor  claim  is  precisely  f  imilar  to  the 
Pacifico  claim  which  the  English  lately  used  as  a 
pretense  to  blockade  Greece.  Beschor  'n  a  Ger- 
man Jew,  an  agent  of  the  British  in  San  Juan,  and 
a  runaway  swindler  from  the  North. 


some  of  our  most  respected  readen  have 
expressed  themselves  doubtful  that  such  a 
letter  had  ever  been.  We  now  record  it 
in  our  pages,  and  have  but  to  add  that  Mr. 
Bulwer  has  not  only  acknowledged  the  au- 
thorship, but  endeavored  to  apologize  to  Mr. 
Clayton,  by  sajring  he  did  not  mterai  the  allu- 
sions as  personal  to  him,  but  merely  as  a  curt 
essay  on  Republican  institutions;  that  is, 
that  the  insult  was  not  intended  for  an  in- 
dividual, but  for  the  whole  country — ^pretty 
apology  1 

Bia  HENBT  BULWER  TO  ME.  OHATFISLO. 

WiJiHiiraTOir,  Feb.  26, 1850. 

Dear  Sir: — ^I  have  received  your  commonica- 
tions  up  to  8d  of  January  inclnsiva  I  was  glad 
to  hear  of  your  arrangement  with  the  Governor  of 
Honduras,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  thus  have  set- 
tled the  question  of  claims  before  tite  ^rder  for 
evacuating  Tigre  Itland  arrivet,  [That  is  to  say, 
tiiat  the  Nicaraguans,  under  fear  of  losing  the 
Island  of  Tigre,  might  have  been  compelled  to 
give  up  all  claim  on  the  town  and  river  of  San 
Juao;  settling  your  daim  to  your  own  purse  imder 
fear  of  being  choked.  No  wonder  that  these  peo- 
ple are  insensible  to  such  justice.]  I  know  that  it 
is  difficult  to  deal  with  such  people  on  matters  of 
justice,  if  you  cannot  keep  before  their  eyet  the  utti" 
mate  argument  of  force,  and  I  feel  exceedingly  for 
your  position,  with  such  a  gentleman  as  Squier 
*'  makmg  capitaF  at  your  elbow.  But  pray  let  me 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesthsg  to  you  tlut  it  is  well 
always  to  consider,  not  only  what  you  think  should 
be  done  for  the  particular  interest  you  have  in 
hand,  but  what  your  Government,  which  has  so 
many  interests  to  consider,  will  back  you  in  dobg ; 
since,  to  make  a  step  forwards,  if  subsequenUy  it 
is  to  be  made  backwards,  only  renders  mattert 
worse.  I  would  not,  also,  let  Mr.  Squier's  mis- 
doings hurry  you  too  much  out  of  the  line  which  you 
wou£i  otherwite  purtue.  [The  fellow  had  his  courte 
actually  marked  out  for  bim — and  the  only  fault 
is,  he  went  too  quick]  His  conduct  is  generally 
disapproved  of  here ;  and  I  know  that  Uio  State 
Department  has  formally  di<>approved  of  it 

Neither  do  I  think  that  ihia  Government  has  at 
the  present  moment  the  views  you  seem  inclined 
to  credit  it  for.  It  is,  however,  a  weak  Government, 
and  being  suspected  by  the  popular  party,  is  ever 
afraid  of  seeming  in  favor  ofany  policy  that  is  un- 
popular. Thu9,  though  its  intentions  may  be  trust- 
ed, its  course  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Attempts 
are  being  made  to  settle  the  Mosquito  business.  I 
think  they  may  succeed:  they  ought  to  do  so. 
We  have  every  wish  to  aid  in  constructing  a  canal, 
that  it,  in  protecting  itt  conttruction,  and  guaran- 
teeing its  security  [its  security  in  your  possession, 
Mr.  Bulwer  ;  is  not  Umt  ii  9J  when'  constructed. 
Nor  have  wo  any  great  interest  in  the  Mosquito 
protectorate,  or  any  selfish  object  to  serve  by 
maintaining  it.  But  we  ought  not  and  I  believe 
will  not  abandon  it  dishonorably,  nor  permit  the 
Nicaraguant,  whom  wb  have  expkllkd  THxaz- 
raoM,  [a  very  pUun  confession  of  the  means  by 
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which  th^gotm  there,  u  Hnoti]  to  U  offcUn  matten 
of  th4  San  Jttan,  These  are  my  priyate  ounioDB, 
but  I  tbiok  you  may  like  to  know  them,  i  have 
defended  your  conduct  here  as  toTigre  Island, 
OQ  -Uie  g^ond  that  it  was  provoke  by  Squier,but 
it  was  too  "godhead."  [That  is,**  I  have  fidsely 
misrepreseDted  the  American  repeesentatiTe,  but 
itwaa*no^*"l  H.L.B. 

P.  S.— I  just  nnd  that  you  have  thrown  out  to 
Squier  something  about  a  treaty  of  protection  be- 
tween OB  and  Gosta  Rica.  Now,  Lord  P.  has  not 
only  denied  thai  he  has  any  idea  of  exercising  a 
protectorate  over  Costa  Rica»  but  told  the  United 
States  Government  he  had  refused  it  [And  yet 
he  had  done  it,  actually  passed  a  protection  over 
this  very  State  of  Ck>3ta  Rica,  while  he  so  lied.] 
Hy  instructions  certainly  forbid  me  to  encourage 
any  such  idea,  and  moreover,  it  would  be  setting 
an  example  which  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to 
give.  I  should  tell  you,  inde^,  that  both  the 
United  States  and  ourselves  are  at  present  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  avowed  policy  that  neither  will 
seek  fur  exclusive  influence  m  Central  America ;  and 
while  tlie  conduct  of  Squier  oontravenes  and  em- 
barrasses this  policy  on  one  side,  any  conduct  of  a 
similar  kind  on  your  part  must  do  s<i  on  the  mother. 

T^ese  are  merely  private  hints  of  mine  to  you, 
in  order  to  prevent  you  finding  your  position  weak- 
ened, by  doing  or  promising  what  the  United  States 
will  not  do  nor  approve  of  bein(;  promised.  Pray 
excuse  m;^  frankness,  and  wishing  you  to  imitate 
it,  and  write  fully  to  me  upon  all  matters, 
I  am  again,  dear  Sir, 

lours  respectfully,       H.  I*  B. 

We  liave  now  cleared  up  three  things : 
first,  who  authorized  the  seizure  of  San  Juan, 
who  authorized  the  positive  infraction,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  false  interpretation  of  the 
Clayton  and  Bulwer  treaty,  and  who  author- 
ised the  insultiiig  epithets  and  insinuations 
of  Mr.  Chatfield  with  reference  to  this  coun- 
try.    It  was  not  Mr.  Chatfield. 

Now  for  mere  facts.  San  Juan  is  still  oc- 
cupied. "  Mosquitia''  still  occupied.  Amer- 
ican citizens  travelling  there,  from  one  State 
of  this  Union  to  another,  are  still  seized  and 
disarmed  by  British  authorities.  A  British 
vessel  of  war  still  lies  in  the  port  of  San  Juan, 
having  its  guns  pointed  on  the  territories 
of  an  independent  republic,  which  we  are 
bound  by  stipulated  treaty,  and  by  oflScial 
warranty  given  by  our  minister  by  direc- 
tion of  our  (jk)vemment,  to  protect.  The 
British  usurpatidn,  as  far  as  towns  and  ter- 
ritories and  sovereign  rights  of  the  Nicara- 
raguan  liopublicgo,  is  still  the  same  as  when 
we  first  wrote  on  this  subject  There  is  still, 
too,  we  should  probably  remind  our  readers, 
an  administration  in  Washington ;  and  it  still 
pursues  its  as^unding  indilerence  and  in- 
action. 


Further,  since  we  last  wrote,  the  particu- 
lars of  the  blockade,  by  the  British,  of  San 
Salvador  and  Honduras  have  reached  this 
city,  and  been  published.  They  are  notori- 
ous. There  is  not  an  American  ignorant  of 
them,  excepting  only,  by  possibility,  the  Ad- 
ministration, which,  having  withdrawn  all 
United  States  representatives  from  Central 
America,  endeavors  to  screen  itself  behind 
its  own  error,  by  saying  it  has  no  official  in- 
formation, when  it  tooK  good  and  effectual 
care  it  should  have  none.  We  were  once 
aflSicted  with  the  vulgar  prejudice  that 
lawyers  are  fit  to  be  rulers ;  but  now,  with 
a  whole  administration  of  mere  lawyers,  we 
find  them  not  only  utterly  incapable,  but  so 
forgetful  of  the  commonest  maxim  of  all 
law,  that  they  venture  to  set  up  in  defense 
of  their  very  default,  the  default  itself! 

One  particular  about  this  blockade,  now  in 
effect  against  two  of  the  Central  American 
States,  and  by  direction  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion against  a  third,  Nicaragua,  is  very  re- 
markable. Unlike  all  other  blockades,  it  is 
no  blockade ;  but  only  a  means  of  directly 
injuring  American  commerce  and  shipping, 
and  01  instituting  a  monopoly  for  British 
bottoms  in  the  trade  with  Central  America, 

From  the  New- York  Herald  of  February 
10th,  we  extract  the  follotHug : — 

THK  KNOLISH  BLOCKADE. 

The  official  paper  of  San  Salvador,  of  Decem- 
ber 13th,  has  several  articles  and  official  commu- 
nications which  show  the  nature  of  the  English 
blockade.  They  protest  against  it,  as  a  fraud  upon 
the  world,  for  (says  the  editor)  **  This  blockade 
gives  no  damage  to  English  merchants  and  Eng- 
lish vessels,  wMch  are  permitted  to  enter  and  to 
go  out  of  the  ports  of  the  State  with  entire  free- 
dom, while  all  others  are  carefully  excluded.  The 
conmiander  of  the  port  of  Acaiutla  writes  tothe 
Government  on  the  subject,  and  his  letter  is  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.    He  says : 

**  The  blockade  of  thit  port  hatt  no  effect^  so 
far  a&  English  merehanta  and  English  vesaeU  are 
contemed  To-day,  the  English  bark  Secreto  was 
allowed  to  pass  the  blockade,  the  captain  being 
a  friend  of  the  commander  of  the  blockading 
force.  In  fact,  the  officers  of  the  Uoekadin^ 
force  themeelvee  purchased  goods,  and  embarked 
them  on  board  of  tins  vessel,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  people.  Such  partialities  seem  to  me  so  un- 
iust,  that  I  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  bring  it  to  the 
Knowledge  of  my  Government,  especially  as 
American  and  other  vessels  are  rigorously '^^ 
vented  from  entering  here. 

(Signed)  "  SAirruoo  Salavxnbja." 
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Now  there  are,  in  the  mass,  only  two  na- 
tions whose  vessels  trade  with  Central  Amei^ 
ica,  viz. :  the  British  and  our  own.  By  this 
qutisi  "  blockade,''  ours  are  utterly  excluded, 
the  British  only  admitted.  WiU  it  be  be- 
lieved, when  we  seriously  think  of  it,  that 
American  vessels  are  actually,  at  this  present 
day,  driven  from  American  waters  by  British 
cruisers  I  It  seems  almost  incredible  such 
could  be ;  yet  it  is  the  naked  truth :  and  our 
Administration  looks  on  and  will  not  even 
answer  whether  or  no  it  knows  that  such 
things  are.  Again :  until  the  proposed  ship- 
canal  can  be  completed,  no  possible  inter- 
course can  be  had,  by  our  people,  with  the 
Central  American  Republics  save  by  sea- 
coastand  shipping,  under  the  ordinary  comity 
of  nations.  But  here  the  British  Govern- 
ment step  in,  and  declare,  (as  per  letter  above 
quoted,)  "  We  will  permit  no  canal  or  other 
meansof  transitto  be  built  or  established  until 
our  claims  on  Central  America  are  acknowl- 
edged ;  and  until  then  we  will  blockade  the 
whole  coast,  keeping  out  American  ships, 
and  letting  in  our  orun  ;"  and  our  Govern- 
ment stands  by,  and  bdiolds  the  blockade 
extending  day  after  day,  and  mile  after  mile, 
over  the  whole  coast  on  both  oceans,  to  the 
utter  ruin  of  our  trade,  to  the  deepinjuiy  of 
our  citizens,  and  to  the  utter  dishonor  of  the 
American  name  ;  and  it  will  not  move  I 

We  lea^e  our  readers  to  invent  a  phrase 
black  enough  to  designate  our  dishonor. 
With  reference  to  the  British,  the  question 
is  easily  solved.  A  blockade,  like  all  other 
means  of  coercion  recognized  by  nations,  is 
subject  to  the  laws  of  nations.  The  British, 
granting  that  they  were  justified  in  using  it  in 
Qie  present  instance,  are  compelled  by  the 
laws  of  nations  to  preserve  it  against  all  alike. 
But  they  have  themselves  broken  the  block- 
ade, thereby  rendering  it  null  and  void  by 
the  law  of  nations.  SheRild  they,  after  so 
breaking  it,  interfere  with  any  American  or 
other  shipping  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
them  from  entering  the  ports  so  pretended  to 
be  kept  in  blockade,  they  are  guilty  of  piracy, 
and  should  be  hanged  from  their  own  yard- 
arms  as  pirates.  If  a  Secretary  of  State 
knows  the  laws  of  nations,  he  should  know 
that 

But  this  blockade  extends  ferther :  it  ex- 
tends to  Nicaragua,  forbidding  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  State  to  import  any  thing  which 
may  enable  them  to  resist  British  or  other 
Aggression;  it  extends  to  Honduras,  with 


which,  says  the  San  Salvadorean  authority 
we  shall  presently  quote,  "  the  British  have 
no  quarrel," — ^as  if  they  had  not  a  quarrel 
with  all  Central  America  of  a  very  porten- 
tous kind, — forbidding  it  to  "import  any 
munitions  of  war ;  by  which  is  evident  that 
eveiy  vessel,  entering  the  ports  of  these  three 
Republics,  is  subject  to  British  search,  in- 
spection, and  embargo.  We  quote  again 
from  the  New-York  Herald  of  February 
11th  :— 

**  We  pabliBhed,  in  July  la«t,  an  intercepted  let- 
ter from  ravon,  Chatfielas  secretary,  to  the  Servile 
leaders,  in  which  he  tells  them  to  push  their  oper- 
ations against  San  Salvador  ana  Honduras,  for 
the  British  squadron  will  soon  be  on  the  coast  to 
assist  them.  We  have  now  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  assistance  is  rendered  A 
vessel  anchors  in  the  port  of  Honduras,  with  which 
State  England  has  no  quarrel,  when  the  English 
commander  forbids  it  finom  discharging  its  cargo, 
*■  because  it  will  be  prejudicial  to  English  interests/ 
and  threatens  a  blockade  if  he  is  not  obeyed** 

And  this  lettey  in  proof: — 

(Pfom  tb«  OM«te  M  Sdmdor,  Dee.  ta) 

Ck>MMAjn>AifOT  OF  La  Union,  Dec  7, 1860. 

To  CA«  JtinUter  •/  JF»r  of  San  Salvador : 

Sm :— At  six  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8d 
instant,  the  English  steamer  of  war,  Gorgon,  came 
to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Chiouirin,  and  yesterday 
left  again  ftwr  Acajubla.  To-day,  arrived  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Ohampion,  who  is  now  here.  He 
states  that  the  commander  of  the  blockading 
force  has  prohibited  the  merchant  vessel  Tyson, 
anchored  m  the  port  of  IHgre,  from  tmloading 
eighteen  tons  of  powder  which  it  has  on  boarc^ 
hdonging  to  the  lieun,  TejadcL^  of  Grenada^  Ni- 
caragua, He  has  also  informed  £be  oonmiandant 
of  the  Tigre,  that  if  he  permits  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  the  powder  to  be  sent  ashore,  or  to  go  into 
the  interior,  at  the  ports  of  Chismugo  or  Brea,  he 
shall  inmiediately  blockade  all  the  ports  of  Hon- 
duras on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 

I  have  esteemed  it  my  duty  to  give  you  infor- 
mation of  these  proceedings,  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gk>vemment 
(Signed)  J.  Caoebes,  Commandant 

•*  By  the  above  note,**  continues  this  San  Salva- 
dorean editor,  **  and  another  which  has  come  directly 
from  the  port  of  Brea,  in  the  State  of  Honduras, 
we  learn  that  Mr.  English  Consul  Chatfield  haa 
prohibited  merchants  from  discharging  their  carffo 
m  that  State,  threatening  her  ports  with  blockade 
if  such  diacfaaige  is  permitted  This  most  iniqui* 
tous  and  irregular  proceeding  is  founded  9n  the 
extravagant  pretext,  Uhat  the  introduction  of  pow- 
der in  that  State  it  prejudicial  to  the  intereits  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty  I*** 

Of  course  it  is ;  nothing  can  possibly  be 
of  more  prejadice  to  the  interests  of  her 
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Britamuc  Majesty,  in  that  quarter,  than  '*  the 
introduction  of  powder."  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  cannot  bear  "powder." 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  afl^rs  of 
Nicaragua,  CosiSL  Kica,  San  Salvador,  and 
Honduras.  To  complete  the  picture  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  its  entire  territory,  we 
have  only  to  describe  the  state  of  afiairs  in 
Guatemala. 

This  is  the  peculiar  residence  of  Mr.  Chat- 
field.  He  has  purchased,  bribed,  split  up, 
and  now  rules  this  quasi  Republic.  It  is  the 
radiating  centre  of  all  British  intrigues  in 
Central  America.  The  party,  or  persons  in 
his  pay,  are  highly  aristocratic, — when  did 
you  Know  a  slave,  a  fool,  or  a  scoundrel  that 
was  not  ? — and  are  called,  by  the  decent  Re- 
publicans of  that  part  of  the  world,  Serviles  ; 
an  admirable  name,  and  one  much  needed 
to  designate  a  new  party  which  is  about  for 
the  first  time  publicly,  though  for  too  long  in 
private,  to  come  before  this  country  and  get 
a  President  made  out  of  it ;  the  party  of  tne 
Serviles  or  "  the  fogies."  They  rule  Guate- 
^  mala,  or  rather  England  rules  that  republic 
through  them,  and  the  influence  of  England 
there  is  thus  described  by  the  above  San 
Salvadorean  editor :  speaking  of  the  proceed- 
ings with  reference  to  Honduras  and  San 
Salvador,  this  poor  San  Salvadorean  thus 
ivrites — one  might  fairly  fancy  he  were  writ- 
ing of  Republics  of  a  somewhat  more  north- 
Qina  meridian: — 

*  Who  does  not  see  beneath  this  shallow  pre- 
^  text  the  design  of  revolutiomziDg  these  States  t 
Who  does  not  see  in  these  proceedings  the  Bpint 
of  hatred  and  revenge  which  anunates  this  officer 
against  San  Salvador  f  And  who  so  blind  as  not 
to  discover  the  rancor  which  animates  the  servile 
anarchists  of  Guatemala  t  It  seems,"  continues 
the  editor,  **  a  statement  almost  ridiculous,  yet  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  the  forces  of  Great  Britain 
Are  under  the  orders  of  the  military  oligarchy  of 
Ooatemala.  *  •  •  It  is  the  roelancholv  truth  that 
thia  faction  has  induced  this  officer  to  blockade  our 
ports,  obstnicting  our  industry,  and  destroying  our 
revenues,  in  order  that  it  can,  with  some  prospect 
of  auocew,  invade  our  territories,  and  crush  the 
aegcnerating  spirit  of  natiooaUty." 

Thus  now  we  have  established  beyond 
doubt  that  the  British  Government  occupies 
half  of  Nicaragua,  ffovems  Guatemala,  and 
blockades  the  rest  of  all  Central  America ; 
but  we  have  not  yet  established  the  &ct 
(Jiat  we  have  a  Government,  or  any  thing  but 
tJie  mere  pretense  of  one. 

What  shmld  be  the  action  of  an  Ameri- 


can Government  in  this  case  we  shall  now 
determine.  Having  summed  up  such  evi- 
dence as  we  deem  sufficient,  keeping  back 
far  more  for  the  present,  that  we  may  not 
encumber  the  reader,  we  shall  now  quote 
authorities  in  point 

JOHN  QUINOT   ADAMS,  IK  POINT. 

From  the  instructions  given  by  this 
American  statesman,  who  had  a  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  carried  it  out,  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
Minister  to  Colombia,  under  date  May  27  th, 
1823, we  take  the  following  extracts;  show- 
ing the  position  which  the  United  States  have 
taken,  and  have  now  to  take  with  reference 
to  all  States  on  either  continent,  the  princi- 
ples which  should  guide  in  this  matter  the 
policy  of  the  Republic,  and  the  regard  we 
should  pay  to  European  opinion  as  to  our 
conduct 

Extract  fiom  tfu  In$truetum$  of  John  Quikot 
Adams  to  Mb.  Anderson,  appointed  Minister 
to  Colombia,  May  27,  1828. 

t  We  have  coDstantl;^  fiivored  the  Btandard  of 
indepeDdence  in  America.  *  *  Disinterested- 
ness must  be  its  own  reward ;  but  in  the  establieh- 
ment  of  our  fiiture  political  and  commercial  rela^ 
tions  with  the  new  Republics  of  America,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  recur  often  to  the  principles  in 
which  they  originated ;  they  will  serve  to  mark 
the  boundaries  of  the  rights  which  we  may  justly 
claim  in  our  fiiture  rehitions  with  them,  and  to 
eounteraet  the  efforts  which,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
European  negotiatums  vill  continue  to  make  in 
the  furtherance  of  their  monarchical  and  monopo- 
lizing contemplations.  ♦  i  ♦  The  emancipation  of 
the  South  American  Continent  opens  to  the  whole 
race  of  man  prospects  of  futurity,  in  which  this 
Union  will  be  called,  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties 
to  posterity,  to  take  a  conspicuous  and  leading 
part.  It  involves  all  that  is  precious  in  hope,  and 
all  that  is  desirable  in  existence,  to  the  countless 
'  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  which,  in  the  pro- 
gressive revolution  of  time,  this  hemisphere  is 
destined  to  rear  and  maintain. 

•*  That  the  fabric  of  our  social  connections  with 
our  Southern  neighbors  may  rise,  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  with  a  flrandeur  and  hannony  of  propor- 
tions corresponding  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
means  placed  by  Providence  in  our  power,  and  in 
that  of  our  descendants,  its  foundations  must  be 
laid  in  principles  of  politics  and  fnorals  new  and 
dutastepd  to  Ue  thrones  and  dominions  of  the 
elder  world,  but  coextensive  with  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  lasting  all  the  changes  of  time." 

THE  BAMB  AUTHORITT,   AGAIN — 1826. 

Extract  from  President  Adams's  Messaqe  to  Con- 
gress  on  the  subject  of  the  Panama  Mission. 

"The  late  President  of  the  ITnited  States,  in  hl^ 
Message  to  Oongress  of  the  2d  of  December,  ISftr 
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while  annooDoing:  the  negotiatioD  then  pendkig 
with  Russia,  leladng  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
this  continent,  observed  that  the  occasion  of  the 
discussions  to  which  that  incident  had  given  rise, 
bad  been  taken  for  aaeerting  as  a  principle  in 
which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
were  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by 
the  free  and  independent  condition  which  they 
had  assumed  and  maintained,  were  thenceforward 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  coloni- 
sation by  any  European  power.  The  principle 
had  first  been  assumed  in  that  negotiation  with 
Russia.  It  rested  upon  a  course  of  reasoning 
ei^ually  simple  and  conclusive.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  existing  European  colonies,  which  it 
was  in  no  wise  int^ed  to  disturb,  the  two  conti- 
nenis  consisted  of  several  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent nations,  whose  territories  covered  its  whole 
surface.  By  this  their  independent  condition,  the 
United  States  enjoyed  the  riglU  of  commercial  in- 
tercourte  voHh  every  part  of  their  poateaeiont.  To 
attempt  the  eetabliahment  of  a  colony  in  thoae  po9- 
Bessions  would  be  to  usurp,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  a  commercial  intercourse  which  vhis  the 
common  possession  of  all.  It  could  not  be  done 
without  encroaching  upon  the  existing  rights  of 
the  United  States.*' 

Yet  these  existmg  rights  have  been  en- 
croached upon,  nullified,  and  utterly  disre- 
garded, twenty-six  years  after  the  Ameri- 
can Government  took  the  position  above 
described.  The  United  States  do  not  now, 
and  have  not  since  the  British  occupation 
of  San  Juan,  and  cannot  have  while  a  single 
British  oflScer  or  gun  remains  in  Central 
America,  the  enjoyment  of  "the  right  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  every  part  of 
their  possessions."  An  American  citizen 
journejring  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Or- 
kans,  has  now  to  pass  through  a  British 
police  office,  be  examined,  mauled,  disan^ed, 
manipulated  by  Jamaica  negroes,  and  passed 
or  not  passed,  like  a  bale  of  goods,  just  as 
the  Greytown  British  policeman  Sambo 
pleases.  Further ;  the  "  establishment  of  a 
colony,"  of  which  Mr.  Adams  speaks  with 
such  determined  aversion,  has  not  only  been 
"  attempted,"  but  is  actually  now  successful. 
But  Mr.  Adams  is  not  the  Government 
now — neither  are  his  principles. 

So  much  for  John  Quinct  Adams  ;  now 
for  another  authority  even  more  respected. 

HENRY  CLAY,  IN    POINT. 

"  We  are,"  said  Mr.  Clay  in  1818,  thuly- 
three  years  ago,  ^*wb  abb  the  natural 

HEAD    OF   THE    AREAT  AMERICAN    FaMILY." 

So  w^  are  still  the  head  ;  but  the  brains 
have  been  left  out  this  time— that  is  aU. 


HBNRT  OLAT,  AGAIN — 1820. 

We  shall  presently  show  evidence  that 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  a  British  Minister,  roles 
our  country  more  than  we  do.  The  very 
same  state  of  affairs  existed  in  1820,  when 
the  British  Government,  desiring  to  extend 
its  sway  over  the  Southern  American  cott- 
tinent,  managed  to  circumvent,  surround, 
navigate,  bewilder,  humbug,  subomate,  and 
t>y  some  means  or  other — whether  of  money 
or  assiduous  flattery  we  do  not  know — use 
for  its  purposes  the  then  Government  in 
Washington.  It  is  now  publicly  notorious 
that  a  British  Minister  manages  every  wire 
pulled  in  that  same  celebrated  half-city,  even 
to  the  bell-wires  of  the  White  House,  and 
of  Mr.  Webster's  hotel.  Upon  an  exactly- 
similar  occasion,  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  then  in 
his  prime  of  clear-headed  and  vigorous 
manhood,  uttered  these  sentences,  which, 
without  the  smallest  anachronism,  he  might 
now  repeat  with  remarkable  effect : — 

"  I  deprecate  tbis  deference  for  foreign  powcra 
A  single  expresnion  of  the  British  Minister  to  our 
present  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  abbameb  to  bat, 
nas  moulded  the  poHcy  of  vwr  Government  towarcU 
South  AmericcL  [Insert  Central  for  South,  and  you 
have  Bulwer.]  Our  institutions  now  make  us  free  ; 
^  how  long  shall  we  continue  so^ifwe  mould  our 
opinions  on  those  of  Europe  f  Let  us  break  these 
commercial  and  poutical  fetters ;  lvt  us  no  Loimcft 

WATCH  THB  NOD  OF  ANT  EUROFKAN  POLITICIAN;  Ut 

US  become  real  and  true  Am/ericans,  and  placo 
ourselvea  at  the  head  of  the  American  system. 
♦  *  ♦  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Spanish 
America,  whatever  the  form  ef  government  es- 
tablished in  its  various  parts,  will  be  animated  bj 
an  American  feeling,  and  guided  bv  an  American 
policy.  They  will  obey  the  laws  of  the  system  of 
the  new  world,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Eu- 
rope."— Speech  in  Congress, 

No,  Mr.  Clay,  you  may  have  been  right 
there  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  you  are  not 
now  !  The  United  States,  the  head  of  the 
new  worid,  now  obeys  the  dictates  of  Mt. 
Bulwer,  but  the  Spanish  Republics  of  Cen- 
tral America  do  not,  and  will  not,  obey  tho 
laws  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  system.  They  are 
true  to  Republicanism,  but  we  are  not.  "  Let 
us  become  real  and  true  Americans"  indeed  1 
What  outrageous  nonsense  to  quote  at  this 
time  of  day.  "  Real  and  true  Americans," 
quotha  ! 

We  beg  now  to  turn  to  the  same  au- 
thority over  again.  There  has  been  no 
•foreign  policy  in  the  CQi^|i3i  m^  Henry 
Clay  gave  up  ruling  it        "  "  o 
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^  RBAL  AHB  TRUV  AHSRIOAN'^  CLAT  OVER 
AGAIN — 1826. 

Bstrikct  ffftm  Mr.  OLAys  Letttr  of  InUrueHoni  to 
lieeerai  PoncsRT  and  Skroeamt,  Del^gaUtfrwn 
ike  United  Stalet  to  the  Panama  Congrtea, 

'*FVom  the  north-easUra  lUnxta  of  the  United 
States  in  North  Ameriffa,  to  Gape  Horn  m  South 
America  on  the  Atlantic  Ooean,  with  one  or  two 
hiconsiderable  exceptions;  and  from  the  same 
Cape  to  the  5l9t  degree  of  north  latitode  in  North 
America,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  without  aut  xx- 
CBPnoif,  the  whole  coasts  and  countries  belong  to 
aoTersign  resident  American  powera  THsax  is, 
TomxroaB,  no  ohasm  wrraur  the  panoaiaxD 

UIOTB,  m  WHICH  A  mew  EUROPKAN  COLONT  COULD 

yow  Bx  nrraoDuccD  wtthout  tiolatino  ths  tkk- 
mrroaiAL  aioBia'  of  bovx  Amxmoak  State.    Am 

-^     ATTKHVT  TO  AOQUIBX  SUCH  A  OOLOXT,  AMD  XT  nx 

MTABUsmcxirr  to  aoquiex  sotxexion  eiohtb  foe 

ANT  EUEOFXAV  FOWXE,  MUST  BE  EEQAEDSD  AS  AN 
INADMI8SIXLB  BNGEOAOBMXNT." 

But  the  British  havesinoe  made  a  ^ohasm'' 
on  this  very  North  American  continent,  and 
planted  therein  a  new  European  colony,  by 
violating  the  territorial  rights  of  Nicaragua, 
an  independent  American  Republic.  Yet 
*  the  "  attempt  to  acquire  such  a  colony,  and 
by  its  establishment  to  acquire  sovereign 
rights  for  a  certain  European  power,"  viz. : 
England,  has  not  been  regarded  as  an  "  en- 
croachment," but  is  quieUy  and  coolly  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  American  nation.  The 
American  Executive  has  seen,  and  sees,  day 
after  day,  this  encroachment  become  a  pos- 
session, then  a  colony,  then  an  assumption 
of  empire  with  boundaries,  which  "  Her 
M^esty's  Government  propoeei^  to  take  and 
keep,  and  yet  it  will  not  move  hand,  foot  or 
tongue. 

We  have  now  given  the  opinions,  on  the 
questions  at  issue,  of  two  remarkable  Ameri- 
can statesmen,  "  real  and  true  Americans" 
both.  To  conclude  the  list  of  authorities, 
it  is  now  only  necessary  that  we  should  refer 
to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Clayton,  Secretarv  of 
State^at  the  time  these  transactions  were  first, 
of  hite,  brought  before  the  Executive.  We 
quote  his  authority  on  two  points,  viz. :  as 
to  the  right  of  the  British  to  be  in  Central 
America ;  and  as  to  his  own  belief  and  in- 
tention in  framing  the  treaty  with  Mr.  Bql- 
wcTi  which  he  himself  signed. 

JOHH  M.  OLATTON,  UT  POIVT. 

In  the  histmctions,  which  we  have  already 
qooU'd,  furnished  by  Mr.  Clayton  to  the 
Chargo  d'Affiiirca  by  him  eoiit  to  Central 


America,  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier,  and  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  latter,  after  an  examination  and 
exhibition  of  the  British  claims  and  aggres- 
sions there,  written  in  the  quiet  and  metho- 
dic manner  usual  to  lawyers,  the  following 
passage  occurs.  It  is  the  summing  up  or 
judgment  of  this  gentleman  on  the  entire 
evidence  before  him.  We  could  wish  it  had 
a  Jittle  more  of  the  fire  of  a  rhetorician,  but> 
with  many  of  our  readers,  its  plain  and  ma- 
ture style  will  be  much  more  preferable  than 
outlandish  metaphor,  and  threadbare  trope. 
It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  on  the  con- 
clusions in  this  passage  the  entire  policy  of 
General  TViylor's  cabinet  in  Central  America 
was  based : — 

**  It  is  mantfkst,  indeed,  that  the  rights  claimed 
by  Great  Britain  nominallt  in  bkhalf  of  the 
Moequito  King,  but  bkallt  as  bkr  own,  aex 
founded  in  ebpeatsd  usurpations,  which  usurpa- 
tions were  repeatedly  and  solemnly  aoenowl- 
EDGED  AND  EBLiNQUiBHED  BT  Hxx  during  the  dom- 
ination of  Spfun  on  the  AmetioBD  Continent  Shice 
that  domination  has  ceased,  those  claims  could 
have  had  no  other  foundation  for  renewal  than  the 
supposed  weakness  or  indifference  of  the  Gorem* 
ments  invested  with  the  rights  of  Spain  in  thai 
quarter.  These  claims  certainly  can  derive  no 
warrant  from  the  indifference  of  the  Qovemment 
of  Nicaragna,  as  the  letters  of  the  Minister  for 
Foirtign  Affoirs  of  thai  Stale  to  this  Department, 
ahoTe  adverted  to,  ahnndantly  show. 

**  Against  the  agoeessioks  on  her  territory  Nica- 
ragua   HAS    nailLT    STRUOOLED    AND    PE0TB8TED 

wrrHODT  CEASING  *,  and  the  feelings  of  her  people 
may  be  mdged  from  the  impassioned  language  of 
the  proclanuUion  of  her  Supreme  Director,  on  tha 
12th  of  November,  1848.  *The  moment^'  says 
he,  *  has  arrived  ior  losing  a  country  with  igno- 
miny, or  for  sacrificing  with  honor  the  dearest 
treasures  to  preserve  it  As  re^^ards  myself  if 
the  power  whieh  menaoea  sets  aside  justice,  I  am 
firmly  resolved  to  be  entombed  in  the  remains  of 
Nicaragua,  rather  than  survive  its  ruia'  The 
eloquent  ^peal  of  the  Ifinister  of  Nicaragua," 
continued  Mr.  Clayton, ''to  his  Government,  is  evi- 
dence, not  less  striking  and  impressive,  of  the 
MSFoarnoN  or  an  ntroxEP  people  to  resist  what 
they  believed  to  be  injustice  and  oppression.  Will 
othee  nations,  ihteeested  in  a  feee  pasbaqb 
to  and  feom  the  padpio  ooxan,  bt  thk  wat 
or  THX  EivxB  San  Juan  and  Lakx  Nicaeagua, 

TAKKLT  ALLOW  THAT  DTTXaXR  TO  BB  TOWAETBD 
BT  SUCH  PEXTEN8I0N8  ! 

'^  As  IT  EEGAEDB  THK  UnITXD  StATXS  THIS  QUXB* 
nON  MAT  OONriDXNTLT  BX  AN8WXEXD  Df  THE  XXG^ 
TIVX." 

But  it  his  not  been  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative ;  nor  anewered  at  all.  The  United 
States  have  "tamely,"  yes,  very  tamely^ 
"allowed  our  interwts  to  be  thwarted  by 
such  lircteoslona  of  Great  Britain,'*  founded 
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Bolel J  on  "  repeated  usurpations  f  "  which 
usurpations  were  long  ago  repeatedly  and 
solemnly  acknowledged  and  relinquished  by 
her" — England — and  have  been  renewed 
again,  and  are  now  in  full  swing. 

JOHN  M.  CLAYTON,  AGAIN  IN  POINT. 

We  have  already  quoted  Mr.  Clayton  as 
to  the  acts  of  the  British  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  shall  now  show  that  Mr.  Clajrton's 
intention  in  entering  on  the  treaty  with  Sir 
H.  L.  Bulwer  was  to  get  rid  of  all  cause  of 
quarrel  for  or  from  those  acts ;  to  make  terms 
with  the  British  for  the  evacuation  of  Cen- 
tral America ;  and  to  restore,  without  war,  to 
Nicaragua  the  territories  usurped  by  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  NeuhTork  Herald  of  February 
21st  is  published  an  extract  from  a  dispatch 
of  Mr.  Clayton  to  the  American  Represen- 
tative in  Central  America,  apprising  the  lat- 
ter of  this  treaty,  and  of  Mr.  Clayton's  inten- 
tions and  designs  in  framing  and  ratifying 
the  same.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Depasthknt  of  State,  ) 
Washington,  May  7,  1850.  J 

^  «  «  •  •  Jt  is  proper  that  I  should  now 
inform  you  that  I  have  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  OKnccr  of  which  is  to  se- 
cure the  protection  of  the  Briiiflh  Gkyyeniment  to 
the  Nicaraguan  caoal,  and  to  ubekatb  Csiiteal 

AmE&IOA  FEOM  the  DOmXION  OF  ANT  FOREIGN 
POWSE. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  this  treaty  will  prove 
equallv  honarttble  both  to  Qreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  moee  bspsoiallt  as  it  secures 

THE  WEAK  SISTER  ReFDBUOS  OF  OeNTRAL  AmERIOA 

waiBM.  FOREioN  AGOREMiOM.  All  Other  natioos  that 
shall  nayigate  the  canal  will  have  to  become 
guarantors  of  the  neutraUt^  of  Oeotral  Amerioi 
and  the  Mosquito  coast  The  aoreexent  is,  **  not 
to  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications  commanding 
the  canal,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof ;  nor  to  occupy, 
lortify,  ooknize,  or  assume,  or  exercise  any  do- 
minion whatever  over  any  part  of  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  Uie  Mosqmto  coast,  or  Central  Amer- 
ica ;  nor  to  make  use  of  any  proieotion,  or  alliance, 
for  any  of  these  purposes.^ 

Oreat  Britain  htmtig  thu9  far  trntuh  4m  agree- 
meni  with  «m  for  the  great  and  philanthropic  pur- 
pose of  opening  the  ship  oommunication  through 
the  Isthmus*  it  will  now  be  most  desirable  im- 
mediately after  th''  *  the  treaty,  on 
both  sides,  that  ate  the  most 
friendly  relatior  >ents  in 
eountrv.  wlm  «  'ie"i 
energlo's  imd  ct  !>' 

t  plisbmeni  fif  1  * 

-  tufsttyni    KQiilb 


XEANB    WILL    8PEEDILT     BE    ADOPTED     BT    GrEAT 

Britain  to  extinouish  the  Indian  tttlb,  with 
the  help  of  the  nloaraouanb  or  the  oompant 

within   what  we  consider  to  be  THE  LIXriB  OF 

Nicaragua.  WE  HAVE  NEVER  ACKNOWL- 
EDGED, AND  NEVER  CAN  ACKNOWL- 
EDGE, THE  EXISTENCE  OP  ANY  CLAIM 
OF  SOVEREIGNTY  IN  THE  MU8QUIT0 
KING,  OR  ANY  OTHER  INDIAN  IN  AMER- 
ICA.  TO  DO  SO.  WOULD  BE  TO  DENY 
THE  TITLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
OUR  OWN  TERRITORIES.  Having  always 
regarded  an  Indian  title  as  a  mere  right  of  occur 
pancy,  we  can  never  agree  that  buoh  a  txtlx 

SHOULD  BE  treated  OTHERWISE  THAN  AS  A  THINQ  TO 

BE  EXTIN0UI8HED  at  the  Will  of  the  discoverer  of 
the  country.  Upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Great  Britain  will  no  longer  have  ant  interest 

TO  DENT  THIS  PRINOIPLE,  WHICH  SHE  HAS  RSOOO- 
NIZED  IN   EVERT  OTHER  CASE  in   OOmiDDn    with  US. 

Her  protectorate  will  be  reduced  to  a  shadow ; 
'  Stat  nominiM  umbra ;'  for  she  can  neither  oo- 

CUPT,  FORTIFY,  NOR  COLONIZE,  OR  EXERCISE  DOMINIOIf 
OR  CONTROL  IN  ANT  PART  OF  THE  MoSQUTTO  COAST 

OR  Central  America.  To  attempt  to  do  eiliher 
of  those  things,  after  the  exchange  of  ratifica^ 

tions,*    WOULD     INEVITABLY    PRODUCE    A    RUFTURB 

WTTH  THE  Untted  States.  By  the  terms  neither 
party  can  occupy  ta  protect,  nor  protect  to 
occupy. 


(Signed) 


John  M.  Clayton. 


In  a  speech  delivered  at  Wilmington 
since  the  advent  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton repeated  yet  more  forcibly  the  above 
sentiments.  Bnt,  as  we  hare  only  quoted  in 
this  article  official  documents ;  as  every  speech 
is  the  mere  verbal  report  of  a  third  party  ; 
and  as  the  official  document  last  quoted 
covers  the  whole  ground,  we  forbear  for  the 
present  fix)m  further  prolonging  the  evi- 
dence. 

Upon  the  last  extract  it  is  not  our  present 
design,  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary,  to  com- 
ment at  any  length.  We  shall  merely  recur 
to  the  fiict  that  Mr.  Clayton  having  assured 
himself  that  the  above  "  agreement  ^  was 
entered  into  by  the  British  Government  with 
equally  good  feith  as  his  own,  he  entered 
into  and  concluded  it  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  therefore 
stand  in  this  position :  that,  having  declared 
certain  claims  of  England,  usurpations ;  and 
our  Government,  being  of  a  pacific  nature, 
having  entered  into  a  formal  treaty  for  their 
abandonment  by  the  same  British  power,  it 
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concluded  a  bona  fide  treaty  by  which  it 
attained  no  gain  or  territory,  and  gave  away 
with  an  extremely  ridiculous  prodigality  to 
Great  Britain  equal  rights  with  our  own. 
The  United  States  stands  £Eiir  and  square 
therefore ;  it  has  made  treaty  and  is  ready 
to  stand  by  the  same;  at  all  events  was 
ready  till  the  death  of  Taylor.  Great  Bri- 
tun  stands  in  this  position :  Having  been 
wrong  from  the  beginning,  it  acknowledged 
that  wrong  to  General  Taylor^s  Cabinet  by 
going  into  the  treaty  for  the  abandonment 
of  its  usurpations.  But  on  the  death  of 
General  Taylor,  finding  that  there  was  in 
offiee  a  very  amenable  Administratioa,  it 
backed  out  from  its  previous  treaty,  and  from 
pledged  faith,  declared  that  it  thinks  that 
treaty  and  agreement  good  for  nothing ;  and 
has  actually  byits  representative  sent  a  new 
treaty  to  Mr.  Webster,  framed  by  itself,  and 
intended  to  implicate  our  Government  in  the 
recognition  of  the  very  usurpations  the  Brit- 
ish, previously  acknowledged  and  agreed  to 
abandon. 

Our  summing  up  of  evidence  is  now 
nearly  complete.  It  will  be  only  necessary 
for  us  to  recur  to  ^  the  speeches  of  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  mde.*' 

The  resolution  of  the  Senate  has  not  been 
replied  to ;  will  not  be,  save  in  such  a  num- 
ner  as  to  prevent  any  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject till  next  December.  Nevertheless,  since 
we  last  wrote,  the  journals  in  the  Bulwer  in- 
terest have  not  been  idle.  The  activity  of 
Mr.  Bulwer  mAj  be  judged  from  the  &ct, 
that  we  know,  of  our  perscxial  knowledge, 
at  least  four  American  newspapers  implicated 
in  complicity  with  him  and  his  designs.  A 
certain  daily  journal,  for  instance,  published 
an  article,  to  which  we  have  previously  re- 
ferred, containing  "assurances"  with  refer- 
ence to  British  aggressions  in  Central  Amer- 
ica which  the  editor  received  from  the  agents 
of  ^  Henry  Bulwer,  kno^^nngthem  to  have 
been  sent  by  the  same  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
himself.  And  the  same  paper  printed,  since 
we  last  wrote,  the  following : — 

GUATKMALA  AVD  SaK  SALVADOR.^ Wc  latt  Olg^t 

reoeired  ioteUigenoe  from  Waahington,  which  in- 
dicatot  that  the  AdmioiatratioD  ia  fnllj  awake  to 
the  preaeDt  intereatiog  poature  of  Oeotral  Amer- 
ican affiura.  The  Chevalier  Oomes,  Ute  Eotov  to 
Borne,  from  the  Statea  of  Guatemala  and  San  Sal- 
▼ador,  ia  now  in  Waahhi^toa  In  aecordaooe  with 
the  desire  of  the  AdmimatratioQ,  aa  oar  oorreepon- 
dcDt  intimatea,  he  haa  aaaumed,  proviaiooally,  the 
datiea  of  Ckuugi  for  thoae  States,  and  haa  ad- 


dressed a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Webster  in  reference  to 
the  present  condition  and  relations  of  the  Central 
American  Statea.  Mr.  Webster  has  replied  in  a 
letter,  expressing  the  riews  of  onr  Qovemment  on 
the  subject  'Hie  Chevalier  Gomes,  our  corre- 
spondent adds,  has  been  treated  with  marked  aiien' 
ttan,  both  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State  and  6y  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer, 

'^  Treated  with  marked  attention  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  r  What  has  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer to  do  with  our  afiairs  f  Is  Am  counte- 
nance then  necessary  to  the  reception  of  an 
ambassador  from  a  sister  American  Hepublic 
at  our  capital  ?    It  seems  so  1 

^  Let  us  become  real  and  true  Amerioans,^ 
said  Clay.  ^A  single  expression  of  the 
British  Minister/'  said  Clay  again,  '^  to  our 
present  Secretaiy  of  State,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  has  moulded  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment" Ho^  much  more  so  at  this  pres- 
ent hour,  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  published  in  the  Neuh 
York  Herald^  (from  which  we  must  again 
quote,)  of  February  26th.  It  is  said  in 
that  journal  to  be  from  ^  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  Congress.**  We  have  made  it  our 
business  to  inquire  into  and  ascertain  the 
&ct8  ;  and  we  beg  to  state,  that  it  is  from 
a  very  eminent  member  of  Congress,  whose 
name  is  in  our  possession,  and  whose  state- 
ments we  have  no  possible  scruple  in  set- 
ting before  our  readers : — 

Washiroton,  Feb.  22, 1861. 

«  •  •  There  is  not  a  particle  of  mteresi 
taken  in  the  affiurs  of  Central  America  amongst 
membera  of  Congress.  Eneland  may  appropriate 
that  entire  coontry,  for  an^  omr  politicuma  eare. 
Central  America  gives  no  votes  to  help  us  make 
a  President  Her  peofde  are  neither  **  Anglo- 
Saxona^  nor  negroes ;  they  are,  therefore,  not  en- 
titled to  much  sympathy.  If  oar  sweet  sister, 
England,  takes  possesNOO  of  the  country,  will  it 
not  belong  to  the  great  Ai^lo-Sazoofiundhrf  And 
our  politidaus  would  be  perfectlj  aatisfted  with 
the  result  I  am  disgusted  with  tnese  men ;  as  a 
body  they  are  mere  triflers.  Our  people,  thank 
Gkxi,  are  intelligent,  and  will  correct  these  thiBp;a 
in  the  end  We  can  shake  our  fists  at  Austria, 
and  call  her  all  aorta  of  hard  names,  and  she  de- 
serves them  alL  We  may  even  Tenture  to  speak 
the  truth  of  Russia;  but  to  saja  word  against  the 
parent  country,  is  nothing  less  than  impiety.  Of 
one  thing  you  nmj  be  assured — nothing  will  be 
done  by  the  Administimtion.  General  Shields's 
resolution  remains  unanswered,  and  probably  will 
continue  so— ^unless  a  reply  come  in  at  the  last 
minute  and  too  late  for  any  action.  •  *  •  Ton 
may  coooeive  it  impossible,  but  there  are  now 
here  members  of  the  Senate  even,  so  thoron^ly 
Anglidaad,  who,  in  my  opinion,  ooosolt  that  diplo- 
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matic  Uriah  Heep,  Bulver,  in  matters  of  our  foreign 
policy  Jl  las  for  Central  America,  or  any  other 
country  Uiat  relies  upon  this  OoTernment  lor 
sympathy  or  support ! 

Our  readers  will  now  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  our  Administration  and  Government, 
legislative  and  executive,  towards  this  sub- 
ject, and  towards  Great  Britain. 

As  to  the  reply  of  Mr.  Webster  to  M. 
Gomez,  envoy  from  San  Salvador,  we  have 
not  seen  it  It  has  not  been  published. 
But  the  report  we  have  heard  of  its  con- 
tents, from  one  who  had  reason  to  know 
them,  makes  us  regret  that  we  cannot  add 
it  to  our  list  of  evidence  on  the  present 
occasion.  In  the  words  of  our  informant, 
^  it  has  as  much  reference  to  Central  America 
as  it  has  to  Kamschatka." 

With  reference  to  M.  Marooleta,  the  envoy 
of  Nicaragua  to  the  United  States,  who  has 
very  recently  arrived  in  this  country  from  his 
former  mission  to  Belgium,  we  have  but  to 
add,  in  order  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter, 
that  he  has  been  formally  presented  to  Mr. 
Fillmore ;  that  he  made  a  formal  speech,  and 
received  a  fonnal  reply;  and  that  for  more 
particular  ma^rs,  necessary  to  be  discussed 
m  private,  *'  the  Administration  is  otherwise 
too  busily  engaged.'' 

So  now  the  matter  stands. 


Having,  long  since,  taken  up  a  decided 
position  on  this  whole  question,  and  having, 
from  time  to  time,  repeatedly  written  on  the 
subjects  put  forward  and  on  the  several  events 
relative  to  the  continuous  scheme  of  British 
aggression  on,  this,  our  country,  and  our  con- 
tinent ;  we  have  deemed  it  right  here,  for- 
mally, to  set  forth  m  evidence  of  our  truth, 
and  the  justice  of  our  cause,  that  which  the 
Administration  has  had  all  along  in  its  power 
to  set  forth  more  fully  than  ounelves.  To 
every  remonstrance  and  inquiry,  the  Admin- 


istration has  turned  a  deaf  ear.  To  a  reso* 
lution  of  the  Senate,  calling  for  this  and  more 
evidence,  it  has  returned  no  answer  what- 
ever. We  now  claim  judgment  by  default 
Without  almost  any  conmient,  and  certainly 
without  the  adventitious  aid  of  elaborate 
rhetoric,  we  have  in  this  article  printed  suffi- 
cient official  evidence  to  enable  our  readers  to 
form  a  very  dedsive  and  clear  judgment 
With  full  heart  and  confidence  we  now  com- 
mit the  matter  to  them.  To  the  opening  of 
another  campaign,  on  the  same  subject,  we 
shall  bring  me  same  qualities;  and  much 
larger  evuience. 

In  conclusion  we  have  but  to  re-quote  the 
words  of  Clay :' — 

"LST  UB  BXCOME  REAL  AKD  TRUK  AMERI- 
CANS, AND  PLACE  OUR  COLORS  AT  THE  HEAD 

OF  THE  American  system." 

Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  without  fur- 
ther espionage,  or  interference  in  the  private 
afiOurs  of  this  Review,  may  assure  himself 
and  his  abettors,  that  we  are  going  for  that ; 
that  we  will  not  only  respond  to  the  just  aspi- 
rations of  the  great  orator  we  have  above 
quoted,  but  that  we  will  see  them,  whatso- 
ever obstacles  may  be  thrown  in  our  path, 
gallantly  and  grandly  fulfilled. 

^  We  have  never  acknowledged^  and  net- 
ER  CAN  acknowledge,"  said  J.  M.  Clayton, 
entering  on  this  business,  ^  ths  existence  of 
any  claim  of  sovereignty  in  the  Mosquito 
Kingy  or  ant  other  Inbian  nr  America, 
To  do  so,"  quoth  he,  and  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  mistake  about  it,  ^  would  be  to 
deny  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  oub 
OWN  territories." 

**  Let  us  no  longer,"  «ud  Henry  Clay, 
"  watch  the  nod  of  any  European  pol- 
mciAN." 

^  Let  us  become,^  said  the  same  man, 
**  real  and  true  Americans/* 

And  soj  we  take  our  stand 
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IMAGINARY    PRESIDENTS: 

THE  IDEAL  OF  A   NATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION. 


We  have  yielded  our  opinions  too  easily 
to  the  arguments  of  faction,  and  the  di^ 
honest  insinuations  of  interest;  we  allow 
men  to  lead  and  represent  us,  and  to  exer- 
cise public  authority,  whom  in  private  we 
would  scorn  to  trust  or  meet  with  respect 
We  put  Notorietv  in  office  and  not  Reputa- 
tion ;  for  the  real  man  we  substitute  imagi- 
nary creatures,  mere  men  of  straw,  incapable 
either  to  guide  or  govern.  In  the  great  ship 
of  State  we  lodge  a  feeble  or  a  worn-out  en- 
gine, which  ms^es  a  merit  of  a  backward 
motion,  lest  the  ffreat  seas  may  break  ita 
rotten  gear  or  crush  in  pieces  its  rusty  shafts. 
We  set  up  Imaginary  Presidents^  ticketed 
with  the  dogmas  of  party,  in  lieu  of  char- 
acter. 

Dishonesty  thrives  under  such  a  system. 
As  the  leaders  are,  so  are  the  volunteers 
they  beckon  after  them,  the  pidced  men  of 
Asmodeus,  the  cunning  thieves  who  are 
searching  the  store-room  with  an  arithmeti- 
cal dark  lantern ;  while  we  fools,  quite  igno- 
rant of  state  navigation,  fondly  imagine  they 
are  working  the  good  ship  in  some  mysten- 
ous  manner  from  below.  The  devil  of  mis- 
chief and  theft  has  occupation  for  his  saints; 
their  very  inactivity  is  masterly ;  sitting,  they 
hatch  to  life  old  frauds,  or  deposit  new  ones. 
Quiet,  and  seemingly  harmless,  they  consume 
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the  more  while  ihej  produce  the  less.  We 
are  passed  into  an  almost  aristocratical  cor- 
ruption, and  are  some  of  us  content  with 
logs,  sootcherB  and  stumbling-blocks,  instead 
of  Senators. 

A  session  of  three  months,  and  nothing 
done  by  either  side  for  either  side;  the 
appropriation  bills  adroitly  delayed  and 
then  rushed  through,  to  shun  examination; 
the  time  of  all  others  most  sacred  to  honor 
and  duty,  wasted  in  contemptible  talk«  or 
parliamentary  stratagem. 

The  air  of  the  metropolis  during  this 
wicked  three  months  is  sick  with  scandaL 
Every  whisper  is  of  an  intrigue  or  of  a 
bribe;  sodal  and  public  corruption  hate- 
fully mingled,  taking  away  the  last  hope 
of  manhood  and  of  patriotism.  Here  we 
are  told  in  one  ear  that  good  English  sold 
is  ready  for  so  many,  who  have  sold  meir 
constituencies,  to  kill  a  tviff;  here  in  the 
other  ear  comes  another  rumor,  that  so 
many  are  bought  on  the  other  side,  t 
counteract  the  bribes  of  Free  Trade.  Here 
a  vast  job  is  divided  under  the  rose, 
(a  stinking  rose,)  among  six  accessories 
in  legislative  mischief.  Here  another  and 
another,  a  dozen — ^a  hundred — all  seeking 
ripe  and  eager  to  be  devoured.  Here  a 
caucus  plottmg  civil  war;    here  another- 
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and  another,  and  another,  a  score,  esti- 
mating the  price  of  a  President,  and  ready 
to  put  in  sealed  proposals,  baser  and  baser, 
down  to  the  lowest 

Were  there  a  powerful  onward  movement 
amid  aQ  this,  it  might  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence ;  debauchery,  gambling,  bribery,  vote 
auctions,  caucuses  of  civil  war,  presidencies 
offered  fer  sale,  jobs  without  limit,  all  might 
be  endured,  were  there  any  real  action ;  but 
who  can  endure  a  camp  without  discipline, 
full  of  sutlers,  thieves,  idle  envoys  and  a 
debauched  following  that  outnumbers  the 
battalions,  and  no  action,  the  generals  bar- 
gsdning  hi  places,  and  the  fortresses  gov- 
erned by  the  spies  of  the  enemy  ? 

Legislators  vnll  drink, ,  fight,  gamble 

away  fortunes,  sell  jobs,  and  waste  the  time 
of  their  public  agency, — it  is  perhaps  their 
natural  proclivity  to  do  so, — ^but  those  of  them 
who  do  nothing  else,  appear  in  a  light  wholly 
intolerable;  the  thought  of  it  ends  in  a  con- 
tempt for  all  government  and  a  scorn  of  all 
authority ;  somewhere  it  must  lead  at  last, 
and  the  end  is  perhaps  not  far  off;  when  the 
Central  Government  puts  on  the  fece  of  a 
Humbug,  the  Union  will  assume  the  same 
respectable  features. 

How  can  there  be  a  Umon  without  a 
head?  From  the  moment  a  true  man 
and  a  hero  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  nation,  from  that  moment  the  nation  is 
one  and  indivisible.  Assemble  at  a  rendez- 
vous an  army  for  defense :  until  its  head  ap- 
pears it  is  a  tumultuary  and  dangerous  mob ; 
the  army  of  popular  representatives  is  but  a 
more  organized  and  reputable  mischief  un- 
til a  powerful  leader  holds  supreme  office, 
on  the  groundwork  of  the  popular  will. 
President,  Prime  Minister,  call  him  by 
what  name  you  will,  the  head  must  be  seen, 
and  the  strong  hand  felt,  the  party  led, 
the  measures  sustained.  Let  genius  and  elo- 
quence manage  the  debate,  let  wisdom  and 
caution  temper  ^e  arguments,  there  must 
be,  says  Nature,  a  head  somewhere,  a  recog- 
nized, or  if  you  please,  a  "  divinely"  appointed 
power,  lodged  m  a  human  will,  or  my  laws 
dictate  concision  and  corruption ;  I  cannot 
endure  and  will  not  suffer  a  temporizer  in  a 
seat  of  supreme  power.  The  union  of  your 
Republic  is  not  in  stocks  and  stones,  nor  in 
economy  or  laws  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number ; — it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
man  that  I  find  it ;  not  here  and  there  in 
^  ^ks,  or  mystical  influences,  but  in  the 


greatest  heart  and  the  strongest  will  of 
your  nation,  find  him  out,  in  God's  name, 
and  if  you  can,  elect  him  in  €k>d's  name 
and  the  nation's,  and  if  he  refuses  the  office, 
as  it  is  not  unlikely  he  may,  beg  of  him, 
pray  him  to  accept  it,  that  you  and  yours 
may  be  saved  from  shame  and  poverty, 
and  perhaps  from  death  by  the  cannon 
shot  or  bayonet  —  the  tools  I  use  to  pun- 
ish those  and  the  children  of  those  who  elect 
charlatans  and  fools  to  offices  of  supreme 
authority. 

For  a  monarchv  it  is  not  always  an  evil 
omen,  when  a  fool  ascends  the  throne.  Le- 
^timacy  provides  against  the  catastrophe 
mat  woula  follow,  by  intrusting  the  gov- 
ernment to  a  minister.  Repubhcs  have  no 
such  remedy.  The  President  is  the  peo- 
ple's choice,  and  that  choice  loads  him  with 
the  office;  he  cannot  shift  responsibility  to 
his  ministers,  unless,  as  at  present,  the 
power  has  Men  to  him  bv  succession.  Le- 
gitimacy and  irresponsibiiity  are  one;  the 
being  bom  to  a  supreme  power  does  not 
involve  the  obligation  of  being  equal  to  its 
exercise.  Le^timacy  of  itself  exonerates  the 
sovereign ;  his  supremacy  is  not  of  his  own, 
or  of  the  people's  making ;  he  is  the  slave 
of  a  system,  and  is  required  only  to  wear 
the  garment  and  assume  the  exterior  of 
sovereignty.  Far  different  is  it  with  the 
temporary  sovereign  of  the  Republic:  in- 
vested with  all  the  autliority  that  a  le^ti- 
mate  king  could  ever  justly  wield,  he  adds  to 
it  the  responsiHlity  of  aPrnne  Mnister ;  more 
than  that,  a  minister  of  the  people's  choice, 
a  premier  of  the  Nation,  not  of  the  Court 
Millions  of  men  have  r^btered  their  names 
in  his  fevor,  declaring  by  a  solemn  act  that 
they  have  chosen  him  to  represent  and  ex- 
ercise the  supreme  will,  the  sovereign  au- 
thori^ ;  not  as  a  puppet,  or  an  idol,  but  as  a 
man  bearing  in  his  heart  and  mind  the  true 
image  of  justice  and  goodness,  and  the  true 
idea  of  national  honor.  He  is  set  in  his 
high  place  as  the  real  representative  of  all 
that  is  manly,  all  that  is  great,  generous, 
and  admirable,  in  the  character  of  the  Re- 
public. 

If  the  people,  free  to  vote,  have  elected  a 
fool,  it  is  ominous  of  ruin ;  they  have  chosen 
a  fool,  and  who  but  a  fool  will  vote  for  a 
fool  to  represent  his  sovereignty  as  a  man  ? 

Is  a  cunning  knave,  a  plausible,  sly, 
many-sided  confidant  of  hell,  made  Presi- 
dent, let  the  people  take  to  tliemselves  the 
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credit  of  tlie  choice,  and  with  it  the  deep 
contempt  of  all  knowing  and  thinking  hu- 
manity. When  the  people  set  up  knaves 
and  charlatans,  let  Anatocracj  toss  up  its 
chin,  and  crow  a  loud  and  lusty  laugh  over 
the  folly  of  the  unwashed  multitude,  who 
mistake  the  vulgar  cunning  of  a  barbarian 
for  talent,  and  the  ashes  of  vice  burnt  out, 
for  the  snows  of  virtue. 

The  Bepublic  looks  for  its  political  savioiur. 
What  manner  of  man  he  mitst  be,  all  men 
know.  There  is  an  ideal  prophetic  faculty 
in  men ;  humanity  knows  what  it  needs,  and 
prays  fervently  therefor,  but  the  blessbg  is 
not  always  recognized  and  h^led  as  Heav- 
en-sent, even  when  it  stands  before  us  in 
human  shape. 

We  know  well  that  the  political  saviour 
of  the  Republic  will  not  be  an  intriguer, 
a  deceiver,  or  a  "  crisis'*  politician ;  but  on 
the  contraiy,  a  man  of  great  views,  of  sim- 
ple purposes,  and  of  an  enthusiasm  that  can 
sustwn  a  youthful  empu-e,  rising  into  vigor- 
ous manhood. 

We  are  the  Greeks  of  the  modem  world, 
worshippers  of  genius  and  of  glory.  We 
have  in  us  the  blood  of  many  choice  races 
poured  along  in  one  burning  tide.  We  ap- 
propriate the  good  of  the  past,  and  esteem 
ourselves  the  masters  of  the  future.  The 
best  of  Norman,  Celtic,  Saxon  and  Teutonic 
blood,  of  that  kind  which  time  out  of  mind 
has  stamed  the  British  scaffold,  and  extin- 
tinguished  the  brands  of  Smithfield ;  which 
tinged  the  Seine  on  the  memorable  day  of  St 
Bartholomew,  and  has  since  then  flowed  freely 
in  many  revolutions — ^the  virtue,  the  indus- 
try, and  the  freedom  of  Northern  Europe, 
collected  together  on  a  new  soil,  and  organ- 
ized in  a  power  at  once  young,  hopeful,  and 
irresistible:  the  avenger  of  the  past,  the 
patron  of  liberty,  the  enemy  of  oppression, 
the  executor  of  justice.  The  men  whom  we 
permit  to  lead  us,  must  feel  the  passion  of 
the  age  and  of  the  nation, — must  be  sensi- 
ble of^  and  sensitive  for,  llie  glory  and  the 
honor  of  the  Republic ;  not  as  a  selfish  iso- 
lated power,  but  standmg  foremost  among 
the  nations. 

The  leaders  of  the  American  People,  and 
of  the  National  Party,  ^ill  be  they  who  have 
the  courage,  prescience,  and  power  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  doctrine  and  practice  of  Ke- 
publican  and  American  nationality.  When 
such  pubHc  men  appear,  we  shall  no  longer 
hear  it  said  that  the  party  is  extinct :  a  party 


of  nationality  and  of  glory,  of  independence 
and  of  progress,  will  be  found  to  exist,  and 
will  draw  after  it  three  fourths  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  long  and  glorious  career  awmts  it, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  its  rule  a  new 
epoch  begins,  the  second  epoch  of  the  Re- 
public 

The  national  candidate  may  be  a  man 
who  has  endured  the  worst  that  calumny 
and  factious  hatred  can  inflict :  the  road  to 
power  and  greatness  is  oflenest  through 
victories  over  opinion ;  great  reputations 
are  often  founded  on  great  calumnies.  He 
will  possess  invincible  moral  courage.  Re- 
publican but  dignified  manners,  a  great,  but 
not  a  haughty  nature.  He  will  not  despise 
popularity,  but  he  will  not  seek  it 

He  will  be  a  philosopher  in  intellect ;  a 
sage  in  conduct ;  neither  penurious  nor  pro- 
fuse ;  neither  vicious  nor  a  precisian. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  reformatory  and 
economical ;  the  leader  of  the  National  tarty 
must  be  a  guide  of  reforms,  he  must  temper 
their  enthusiasm,  and  measure  them  by  their 
utility. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  a 
military  chief;  it  is  enough  for  him  that  he 
be  able  to  appreciate  and  use  the  military 
genius  of  others.  Very  petty  and  penuri- 
ous persons,  of  small  intelligence  and  enor- 
mous vanity,  have  sometimes,  even  in  our 
day,  attained  to  ereat  reputation  as  tacticians 
and  soldiers.  The  military  character  is  not, 
therefore,  always  a  manly  one. 

Great  men  make  great  soldiers,  as  they 
also  make  great  lawyers,  scholars,  or  mer- 
chants ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  the 
Leader  of  the  People  ought  to  combine  in 
himself  all  ihe  talents  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  great  soldier,  merchant, 
lawyer,  politician ;  that  he  should  possess 
in  mil  tneir  several  attributes  of  courage, 
shrewdness,  keen  intelligence,  andknowle<^e 
of  the  people.  The  discipline  of  the  camp  is  a 
grand  school  for  manly  qualities,  command, 
resolution,  simpHcity  of  will;  and  the  Re- 
public ha3  never  been  more  happily  adminis- 
tered than  by  its  great  soldiers ;  nor  can  the 
favorite  of  our  warlike  people  be  a  president 
of  peace  societies, — a  Kind  of  associations 
for  which  the  majority  of  sensible  men,  we 
believe,  entertain  a  profound  contempt 

The  fame,  honor,  prowess,  aggrandizement, 
unity,  and  progress  of  the  great  Republic 
will  be  the  passion  of  his  life,  by  which  hia 
most  secret  thoughts  will  be  directed.    He 
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will  live  in  it,  live  fty  it ;  his  own  soul  will 
be  the  grand  Republican  soul  of  America ; 
he  will  be  inspired  with  a  jealousy  of  the 
Republican  honor,  and  a  reliance  upon  the 
power  which  he  represents,  the  irresistible 
power  of  the  People.  Not  an  insult  to  our 
flag  will  go  unpunished ;  not  a  letter  of  the 
law  of  nations  will  be  broken,  upon  that 
side  of  the  earth  which  it  is  given  us  to 
protect,  without  a  full  reparation  or  a  sum- 
mary vengeance. 

That  grand  "  anomaly,"  the  union  of  many 
sovereignties  in  one  nation,  will  be  no  an- 
omaly to  him.  With  good  counsel  and  a 
constitutional  spirit,  he  will  execute  to  the 
letter  the  laws  of  the  nation,  without  breach- 
ing the  defenses  of  State  liberties.  Insur- 
rection may  spring  up  under  him,  but  it  will 
be  assuaged,  or  crushed  with  a  wise  violence. 

The  honor  of  the  great  RepubUc  in 
foreign  lands  will  be  his  especial  care.  To 
represent  living  and  organic  Republicanism 
in  the  old  world,  he  will  select  men  who 
can  dignify  and  defend  it,  men  jealous  of 
their  country,  who  can  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  foreign  flatteries  and  foreign  intrigues ; 
who  can  by  that  means  cause  the  Repub- 
lic to  react  upon  Europe,  and  reproduce 
there  ideas  of  humanity,  of  Uberty,  and  of 
toleration;  and  who  by  manly  and  wise 
conduct  will  constitute  a  lawful,  open,  and 
unimpeachable  propaganda  of  Republican- 
ism ;  who  can  make  America  revered  by  the 
friends,  and  dreaded  by  the  oppressors  of  the 
people. 

Jealous  of  the  dignity  of  his  nation,  the 
true  representative  of  the  people  will  re- 
ceive the  Ambassadors  of  monarchy,  who 
come  to  promote  the  interests  of  kings,  with 
a  formal  and  distant  respect ;  he  will  identify 
the  man  and  his  business.  The  agents  of 
hostile  governments  will  find  no  convenient 
traitors,  or  lying  news  writers,  able  to  operate 
upon  and  mislead  a  government  of  which 
the  true  representative  of  Republicanism  is 
the  head. 

For  Republics,  but  especially  for  those  who 
look  to  us  to  be  their  patrons  and  protect- 
ors, the  representative  of  the  people  will 
not  disguise  his  affection,  nor  will  he  stand 
between  them  and  those  who  desire  to  aid 
and  protect  them.  He  will  be  their  warmest 
and  most  generous  advocate ;  he  will  hearken 
to  their  complaints,  encourage  them  in  their 
'^'^rts  to  organize  and  establish  their  govem- 
"S  and  send  out  to  them  able  and  re- 


spectable advisers,  who  will  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  courage  to  unite,  harmonize,  and 
o^nize  them ;  who  will  exercise  at  once  the 
offices  of  peacemaker  and  defender.  Above 
all,  the  representative  head  of  the  American 
people  will  not  suffer  these  dependent  and 
feeble  States  to  fall  into  forei^  and  uncon- 
genial hands,  whose  desire  is  only  to  use 
and  spoil  them.  In  a  word,  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  this  Republic  will  dare  to  be 
the  chief  Republican  of  all  the  world,  and  to 
think  and  act  as  such. 

By  no  ordinary  services  can  he  have  been 
tested  whom  the  nation  will  elect  to  be  their 
head.  His  election  must  be,  not  by  the  me- 
chanism of  a  connection  and  the  drill  of 
office  seekers ;  he  must  go  into  power  with 
the  people  at  his  back,  electing  hun  upon  the 
strength  of  recent  service  and  a  fresh  re- 
nown ;  recognized  as  the  man  of  all  others, 
bound  to  the  nation,  and  seeking  rather  to 
deepen  than  to  cancel  the  glorious  obliga- 
tion. 

The  want  of  such  a  head  in  the  highest 
seat  of  power  cannot  be  compensated  by 
the  combined  or  isolated  skill  of  great  ora- 
tors or  sagacious  party  leaders.  NationaUty 
in  the  government  can  be  given  only  bv  a 
master  hand,  concentrating  and  directing 
the  scattered  forces  of  party,  and  giving  an 
object  and  a  modve  to  the  popular  senti- 
ment 

In  the  absence  of  A  head,  parties  become 
fririous  and  narrow,  and  degenerate  into 
factions.  The  discussion  of  any  great  mea- 
sure of  utility  or  honor,  in  which  the  entire 
nation  is  interested,  and  which  is  necessarily 
argued  upon  constitutional  grounds,  ranns 
men  by  their  principles ; — ^principles  require 
a  representative  who  can  dignify  them  in  ac- 
tion; great  parties  are  distinguished  from 
factions  by  the  dignity  and  nationality  of 
their  leaders. 

The  contest  in  the  Senate  on  the  measures 
of  Internal  Improvements  for  the  benefit 
of  Western  agriculture,  threw  out  the  old 
parties  into  their  ancient  and  almost  for- 
gotten opposition.  That  contest  indicated 
with  sufficient  distinctness  the  true  political 
movement  of  the  future.  The  attempted 
coalition  had  foiled,  it  had  no  soUd  ground 
to  rest  upon ; — men  have  too  much  confi- 
dence in  Union  and  Nationality  to  form  an 
active  party  for  their  conservation.  Had 
that  movement  succeeded  and  an  opposition 
to  it  as  a  party  taken  shape,  we  should  have 
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a  Union  party,  opposed  to  one  of  disunion, — 
a  disastarous  movement  I  But  it  was  found 
impossible  to  excite  two  such  parties,  and 
on  the  appearance  of  the  old  issues,  partisans 
fell  into  their  ranks  and  resumed  the  old 
weapons  of  controversy. 

A  national  party  against  slavery  is  a  party 
of  civil  war ;  a  Union  Party  professedly  op- 
posed to  it  would  have  recognized  its  exist- 
ence, and  put  a  demoniacal  Hfe  into  it  The 
project  failed,  as  good  men  hoped  it  would. 
The  objects  of  a  faction  founded  upon  a  pure 
&naticism,  and  which  aims  to  make  itself 
mast^  of  the  central  power  for  purely 
&natical  purposes,  would  only  have  been 
dignified  oy  an  organized  and  professedly 
national  opposition,  demanding  on  that 
ground,  and  for  d^ense  against  that  fac- 
tion, to  be  intrusted  with  the  supreme  power. 
The  majority  were  naturally  suspicious  of 
such  a  movement ;  they  suspected  its  mo- 
tive, they  did  not  beUeve  in  its  assumptions. 

Since  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  the 
Government  has  stood  in  the  attitude  not  of 
one  using  power  as  it  should  be  used,  and 
gaining  &vor  by  the  display  of  courage  and 
vigor,  tile  key  to  popular  approbation  in  this 
Repubhc,  where  the  merit  of  existence  is 
estmiated  by  its  force  and  creative  power; 
but  in  an  attitude,  rarely  reputable,  and  never 
advantageous  in  an  intelligent  a^e,  of  soli- 
citing favor,  and  founding  its  claim  thereto 
upon  a  certain  very  general  and  cheap  \ir- 
tue,  respect  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. And  what  then  should  we  say  of  a 
government  which  did  not  entertain  a  respect 
ioT  the  laws,  the  Union,  and  the  Constitution  ? 
The  profession  of  such  a  sentiment  is  no  me- 
rit at  all ;  the  most  absurd  and  tyrannical 
power  would  reiterate  the  same ;  the  weak- 
est continually  harps  upon  it. 

Whoever,  by  whatever  party,  is  elected  to 
the  Presidency,  assumes  power  as  a  Union- 
ist, actively  and  thoroughly  a  Unionist ;  — 
respect  tor  the  Union  and  the  Constitution 
B  therefore  a  wretchedly  weak  and  shallow 
pr^xt  for  the  presidential  candidacy,  in  it- 
self considered.  The  question,  among  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  all  the  people,  is  not 
whether  the  Republic  shall  exist,  but  only, 
what  are  the  surest  guarantees  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  of  its  prosperity. 

A  British  system  of  public  economy  may 
destroy  the  Union,  and  has  already  jeopar- 
dised it 

A  meddling  British  agitation  in  the  North 


may  break  up  the  Union,  and  has  already 
endangered  it  A  foreign  policy  truckling 
to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Britain  has  de- 
graded the  Union,  and  impaired  much  of 
the  public  respect  for  it,  and  thereby  so  fw 
put  its  life  in  peril.  A  refusal  to  appro- 
priate the  public  moneys  for  the  most  neces- 
sary public  improvements  has  weakened  the 
aflfection  o(  the  States  for  the  Union,  and 
must  eventually  shake  it  to  the  centre.  An 
untimely  neglect  to  defend  the  laws  of  nations 
and  the  honor  and  viiile  reputation  of  the 
Republic  is  hunying  on  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  which  can  only  be  averted  by  the 
adoption  of  a  foreign  policy  congenial  with 
the  republican  spirit  England  must  be 
warned  of  the  consequences  of  her  present 
policy,  or  the  people  of  the  West  will  force 
those  of  the  South  and  East  into  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  her. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
a  Presidential  platform,  broad  enough  and 
solid  enough  to  support  a  brilliant  and 
powerful  Executive  and  Senatorial  policy. 
A  Government  with  such  a  policy  need 
not  manifest  weak  or  hypocritical  solici- 
tude for  the  safety  of  the  Union :  it  would 
be  a  true  representative  and  confirmer  of 
Union.  Expressions  in  favor  of  the  Union 
have  become  at  length  quite  stale  and  idle, 
like  declamations  on  the  side  of  virtue  in 
general;  they  betray  emptiness  and  want 
of  purpose;  the  men  who  make  them  so 
often,  and  on  all  occasions,  Jiave  nothing 
else  to  say.  Where  we  hear  one  of  these 
eloquent  generalizers  declaiming  in  favor  of 
the  existence  of  the  Nation  (! !),  let  us  try 
him  with  a  few  questions  of  home  and  for- 
eign policy,  and  thereby,  with  single  slight 
punctures  of  the  critical  knife,  let  the*wind 
out  of  the  bladder ;  we  shall,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  be  witness  of  a  very  ridiculous 
collapse. 

Here  are  a  pretty  contemptible  race  of 
hungry  politicians,  who  make  their  pretended 
anxiety  for  the  Union  a  pretext  for  abomina- 
ble icQeness  and  intrigue  at  Washin^n, 
throwing  away  three  months'  time  of  the 
National  Council,  and  leaving  one  generous 
old  man  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  whole  party. 
What  kind  of  a  government  is  that  of  which 
an  active,  vicious  minority  can  block  the 
wheels  I  It  is  a  government  without  vigor, 
without  friends,  without  merit 

Let  us  imagine  the  possibility  of  a  state  of 
things  like  the  following:  Ttj^t,  on  a  sud- 
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den,  the  government  forgets  that  the  "  Union 
is  in  danger  "  and  that  its  "  frightfully  dan- 
gerous cont^tion*^  is  any  longer  at  all  neces- 
sary to  any  body. 

Having  nothing  now  to  occupy  their 
minds  but  the  business  of  government  and 
the  duties  for  which  they  were  constitution- 
ally elected,  they  would  bend  their  whole 
attention  to  these,  excluding  all  other  matters. 
They  have  a  majority  of  the  people  with 
them ;  they  have  the  official  patronage ;  they 
have  immense  social  influence ;  they  can,  by 
insisting  upon  popular  and  useful  measures, 
awaken  the  gratitude  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  their  constituents,  and  of  the  public 
press ;  they  can,  by  direct  influence  and  a 
display  of  sincerity,  create  for  themselves  a 
majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Cor- 
ruption itself,  now  their  enemy,  did  they 
seem  powerful,  would  become  their  friend, 
and  the  bribes  and  promises  distributed  in 
secret,  would  be  distributed  for  their  benefit 
Let  the  truth  come  out,  the  very  diseases  of 
government,  the  itch  and  sore  of  avarice  and 
ambition,  become  the  voluntary  servants  of 
a  well  organized  and  vigorous  power. 

In  the  machinery  of  our  government,  the 
subordinate  offices  are  places  of  influence  and 
authority.  The  most  important  laws  are  hin- 
dered in  their  passage  by  the  holders  of  sub- 
ordinate places,  or  men  returned  to  Congress 
who  will  efiectually  block  the  wheels  of  legis- 
lation. Let  the  Power  that  regulates  all  this, 
use  every  atom  of  its  power ;  let  it  adopt  a 
rule  for  the  conduct  and  principles  of  all  offi- 
cials, and  expel  without  hesitation  or  remorse 
every  man  who  impedes  the  execution  of  its 
design.  Such  an  Executive  would  have  the 
respect  of  its  enemies  and  the  devotion  of  its 
friends. 

And  now,  having  spoken  of  the  internal 
policy  and  organization  of  such  a  govern- 
ment, let  us  inquire,  what  would  be  its 
policy  in  regard  to  the  masses  of  men — the 
people  in  general  ? 

Recognizing  the  love  of  glory,  of  power, 
and  of  independence,  as  the  primary  ground 
of  popularity,  it  would  seek  to  identify  itself 
with  those  passions  in  the  heart  of  the  people, 
by  showing  a  bold  and  warlike  front  towards 
t)th».i  ti:iliuQ&,  and  a  rcadin*^'"'  '^•*  -"  occa- 
iioim  t*  L'Oitiprl  the  re^jr  'V, 

tion  of  a  fijrdgn  power 
not  to  be*  obtained »    Tht 
-^  nt  recoil! mending  m 
tma^onal  righ^  o 
L 


a  sister  republic  overrun  and  subjugated  by 
a  tyrannous  imperial  power,  would  be  the 
most  popular  document  ever  written  by  an 
American  President  The  Hulsemann  letter 
was  indeed  a  good  thing  in  its  way,  but  a 
harmless  document  at  bottom.  It  carried 
no  consequences,  and  with  all  its  merit,  it 
does  no  harm :  it  calls  for  no  forces ;  it  de- 
mands no  ships ;  it  requires  no  extra  session 
to  meet,  for  the  practical  maintenance  of  its 
principles  by  sea  and  by  land ;  it  brightened 
no  rifles ;  it  tempered  no  swords ;  the  trade 
in  paper  was  more  benefited  by  it  than  the 
trade  in  powder :  it  was  a  noble  sentiment, 
and  the  Republic  drank  its  health  with  a 
smile ;  the  band  played  Hail  Columbia,  and 
there  was  a  general  cheerfulness. 

How  shall  the  heads  of  a  party  make 
themselves  popular  and  powerful,  unless  by 
showing  an  excess  of  the  highest  passion  of 
the  Republic  ?  If  they  do  not  feel  it,  they 
must  at  least  adopt  the  policy  it  demands^ 
or  their  term  is  short 

The  ludicrously  affected  enthusiasm  of  the 
skeptical,  cold-blooded  Lord  John  Russell, 
against  papal  aggressions,  is  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  what  a  skilful  insincere  politician 
ought  to  be,  who  means  to  hold  power ;  but 
thanks  be  to  God,  the  statesmen  of  America 
need  not  affect  sincerity:  the  atmosphere 
they  breathe  is  sincere,  the  people  are  sincere ; 
liberty  is  sincere;  between  God  and  our- 
selves we  have  only  the  laws,  and  we  can 
indulge  in  a  realiand  an  honest  enthusiasm. 

The  popularity  and  power  of  an  adminis- 
tration depend  much  more  upon  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people  than  upon  their  shrewd- 
ness or  their  abstract  opinions ;  and  it  seems 
right  that  it  should  be  so,  since  the  honor  of 
the  State  is  its  vital  principle,  its  heart ;  an 
organ  much  nobler  and  of  more  immediate 
and  constant  im|K>rtance  than  a  stomach. 

But  the  prudential  and  economical  judg- 
ment of  the  people  requires  also  to  be  appeal- 
ed to,  and  measures  supported  which  secure 
for  labor  the  protection  it  demands  against 
foreign  monopoly  and  domestic  oppression. 

An  administration  sincerely  engaged  in 
measures  of  popular  reform,  can  afford  to  be, 
in  the  right  direction,  a  lavish  and  a  costly 
administration.  A  lazy,  niggardly,  pinchea, 
judiced  administration  cannot  Re- 
'^-  is  only  apparently  popular, 
■ely  so.  If  I'rjpubrity  is  the 
ernnirint  vikh  a  vif*\v  to  ite  re* 
gt  retrench  an  littl*:!  a^*  may  ba 
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convenient,  and  make  as  little  stir  and  sound 
about  it  as  possible:  it  is  an  unpopular 
step,  and  aU  the  popularity  that  may  be 
won  by  it  among  the  disciples  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  will  be  soon  forgotten,  and  weigh 
like  dust  in  the  balance  against  a  storm  of 
popular  enthusiasm. 

The  popularity  of  an  administration  can- 
not be  established  by  crushing  a  few  sine- 
cure offices;  but  should  it  engage  in  the 
general  movement  of  Repubhcan  reform, 
against  every  species  of  monopoly,  it  will  se- 
cure for  itself  the  unlimited  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  multitude. 

Land  Reform^  so  ably  advocated  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  by  a  Northern 
Senator,  is  not  only  a  just  measure,  but 
contains  elements  of  great  party  value  and 
popularity. 

The  Improvement  of  Internal  Naviga- 
tion^ as  a  measure  of  economy,  must  obt^n  a 
triumphant  popularity  for  those  who  aim  to 
convert  its  motives  into  laws. 
.  The  opening  of  reciprocal  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  Republics^  to  the  exclusion  of 
monarchies,  must  become  a  popular  policy. 

The  augmentation  of  the  Steam  Navy 
is  a  measure  not  only  of  imperative  neces- 
sity, but  of  unbounded  popularity. 

The  purchase  from  the  States  of 
Nicaragua  and  her  keiohbors  of  the 
entire  canal  and  railroad  routes  from 
San  Juan  to  the  Pacific,  through  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua,  would  be  a  measure 
to  hold  the  affection  of  the  Pacific  States, 
and  confirm  the  Union.  It  would  doubUess 
be  a  popular  measure,  and  would  compel 
Great  Bntain  to  resign  her  pretensions  to  the 
Mosquito  territory.  As  things  are  moving 
now,  we  shall  very  soon  be  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  for  the  disarming  of  our 
citizens,  the  occupation  of  territory  not  her 
own,  and  the  exclusion  of  our  commerce  from 
ports  where  it  ought  to  enter.  Either  a  pur- 
chase or  a  war,  we  have  our  choice.  Perhap 
it  is  now  too  late,  and  the  war  inevitable. 
England  cannot  be  suffered  to  keep  a  toll- 
gate  between  ourselves  and  California,  unless 
we  are  the  most  contemptible  and  pusillani- 
mous power  in  the  world.  England  must 
leave  Central  America  or  fight,  were  is  no 
alternative;  and  leave  she  never  will,  for 
she  is  not  used  to  resign  her  conquests. 
Treaties  are  mere  chaff  and  straw  to  Eng- 
land; and  in  the  present  instance,  had 
a  treaty  been  made  by  our  Government 


goaranteemg  the  British  in  the  occupancy  of 
Central  America,  it  would  be  chaff  and 
straw  to  the  Americans.  It  would  be  broken 
by  necessity,  on  the  least  pretext;  the 
right  of  way  throiigh  Central  Ainerica  being 
amiost  an  absolute  necessity  to  us.  We 
are  told  that  it  is  &point  of  honor  with  Lord 
Palmerston  to  keep  a  toll-gate  between  us 
and  California.  Lord  Palmerston^s  point  of 
honor  endangers  the  existence  of  the  British 
Empire:  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, that  power  will  have  a  war  with  Ire- 
land in  addition,  and  her  commerce,  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  swept  clean  off  the 
seas.  The  French  Republic  seeks  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vent  her  ancient  hatred  upon  Eng- 
land, and  if  a  war  approaches  will  seek  our 
alliance. 

A  little  doud  no  bigger  than  a  man^s 
hand,  of  an  iron-gray  color,  like  the  smoke  of 
artillery,  is  gathering  in  the  direction  of 
the  Isthmus.  A  war  managed  by  British 
agents,  on  the  part  of  the  old  Anstocratic 

?arty,  called  Serviles,  who  oppose  the  Federal 
fnion  of  the  States — ^involving  the  ruin  of 
the  States,  and  their  final  subjugation  by 
England — is  now  in  progress ;  these  States 
hold  the  gate  of  the  world's  commerce, 
which  EngUnd  has  resolved  to  have,  at  the 
cost  even  of  a  general  war. 

Our  relations  with  England,  commercial 
and  moral,  are  the  key  to  all  our  politics.  If 
these  are  clear  to  us  all  is  clear,  and  the 
grand  issues  unmistakable. 

Since  the  war  of  1812,  it  has  been  the 
ineffectual  policy  of  a  large  and  powerful 
party  to  overwhelm  us  with  British  principles, 
and  British  legislation.  It  was  important  for 
England  on  her  side  to  cultivate  amicable  re- 
lations ;  she  thought  it  necessary  to  have  the 
freedom  of  our  market ;  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  keep  the  artisan  industry  of  America 
in  check;  our  industrial  success  must  be 
her  ruin ;  she  must  have  our  markets  duty 
free,  and  she  must  have  our  cotton  duty  free ; 
she  mustmske  our  clothes  for  us,  and  wemust 
buy  them  of  her  or  she  would  fall  into  the 
rank  of  a  second-rate  power,  and  lose  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  All  went  well ;  the 
Americans  were  being  rapidly  indoctrinated 
with  British  principles,  when  by  an  unfor- 
tunate concurrence,  Texas  was  annexed,  and 
California  gold  mines  discovered ;  it  became 
evident  that  the  possessors  of  the  Isthmus 
would  be  the  keepers  of  the  commercial  gate- 
way between  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
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spheres.  Hie  Americans  were  asleep,  drug- 
ged with  free  trade  and  British  opinions,  or 
were  madly  brandishing  the  torches  of  civil 
war,  made  and  set  on  fire,  and  distributed 
among  them  by  the  orators  of  Exeter  Hall, 
the  grand  propaganda  of  modem  Britbh 
opinion.  The  Union  would  soon  be  dis- 
solved ;  the  work  of  ruin  went  bravely 
on ;  from  the  first  day  of  the  civil  anti-slavery 
wars  of  America,  would  be  dated  the  new 
epoch  of  England^s  commercial  prosperity. 
"  Vast  would  be  my  wealth,  enormous  my 
power,"  thought  the  Lion  of  England ;  "  I 
will  break  in  fragments,  and  subjugate  in 
detail  the  monstrous  and  fatal  Union  of  Re- 
publics, as  I  have  already  done  every  other 
union  of  free  States  on  the  New  Continent. 
The  six  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
now  manufiactured  in  America,  and  con- 
sumed there,  would,  in  the  event  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  Union,  be  wrought  up  in  Eng- 
land, and  sent  to  America  to  selL  Glorious 
prospect !  But  I  must  first  have  the  Isthmus, 
to  command  the  California  and  the  Pacific 
trade ;  it  will  give  the  key  to  the  West  In- 
dies, and  command  the  Mississippi  I  must 
hold  fast  to  San  Juan — that  is  the  point 
d^appui — ^that  is  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Gulf 
and  of  the  Pacific !" 

Accordingly,  while  the  paw  of  the  Lion 
is  set  firmly  and  angrily  upon  San  Juan,  the 
jackals  of  fcu^tion  agitate  disunion  in  the 
North  and  South ;  —  free  trade  and  dis- 
union— ^British  Principles.  In  Boston,  Eng- 
land is  a  rank  Abolitionist  In  South  Caro- 
lina she  is  a  great  Aristocrat,  talking  about 
her  coolies,  her  Irish  tenantry,  and  her  agricul- 
tural and  colonial  sympathies.  In  both  she 
is  a  free-trader,  and  her  morality  in  regard 
to  slaves  a  mere  changeable  cockade.  Free 
trade  is  the  secret. 

Upon  the  Central  American  question  turns 
all  the  future,  both  of  America  and  of  Eng- 
land. An  Imaginary  President,  or  man  of 
straw  in  oflSce,  cannot,  of  course,  do  any 
thing  with  it ;  he  will  not  even  see  it ;  the 
avalmiche  may  thunder  above — the  deaf  ass 
will  plod  on  his  way  and  eat  his  thistle. 
Little  factious  men  have  only  Uttle  and 
factious  aims.  A  dozen  slaves  escaped  from 
their  masters  bring  great  joy  to  some  men's 
souls ; — the  prospect  of  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion carried  on  against  three  millions  of 
negroes,  a  catastrophe  toward  which  the 
same  kind,  discreet,  and  tender-hearted  agi- 
latore,  under  British  guidance,  are  hurrying 


us,  they  contemplate  without  emotion ;  it  is 
the  ass,  again,  whose  bray  shakes  down  the 
avalanche. 

The  election  of  General  Taylor,  a  Southern 
mihta^  man,  and  a  slaveholder,  was  re- 
garded by  the  Soutk  as  a  perfect  security  to 
Uiemselves  against  Northern  encroachments. 
To  make  his  election  sure,  it  was,  however, 
thought  necessary  to  give  the  Vice  Presidency 
to  the  North,  and  the  least  dangerous  and 
least  exceptionable  person  for  that  purpose 
was  no  doubt  the  one  selected.  He  was 
known  to  be  temperate  in  politics,  and  had 
not  discovered  any  strong  aptitude  for  usur- 
pation. He  was  a  safe  man,  and  therefore 
he  was  chosen ;  he  was  an  able  business  man, 
and  competent  for  the  r^ular  duties  oi  any 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation. 

The  death  of  General  Taylor  changed 
every  thing.  It  was  thought  necessary  by  the 
Administration  to  adopt  a  policy  conciliatory 
to  the  South,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  one 
set  of  reasons,  and  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's, and  conciliatory  to  England  on  the 
other,  and  for  another  set  of  leaaooa.  The 
first,  on  the  supposition  that  the  South  would 
have  no  confidence  in  a  Northern  President, 
and  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  crush  him 
and  his  friends ;  and  the  second,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  genius  of  England  exerted 
a  benign  and  harmonizmg  influence  over 
America.  England,  it  must  have  been  known, 
had  laid  her  plans,  since  1740,  to  possess 
and  occupy  the  southern  third  of  the  North 
American  Continent ;  to  erect  another  sys- 
tem of  colonies  on  the  Asiatic  plan,  and  re- 
establish the  balance  of  European  power  in 
America. 

Powerful  arguments  supported  the  new 
policy  so  antagonistic  to  that  of  General  Tay- 
lor. Were  the  southern  third  of  the  Continent 
once  fairly  in  English  hands,  no  more  slave 
States  could  be  erected  south  of  Texas. 
The  magnificent  cotton  lands  of  Mexico, 
Yucatan,  Balize,  and  the  Mosquito  shore, 
where  ten  bales  can  be  raised  to  the  single 
hand,  would  be  cultivated  by  fr'ee  labor,  at 
less  than  twelve  cents  the  day,  and  the  n^ro 
for  ever  excluded.  Ail  other  slave  products 
would  be  grown  there  at  prices  proportion- 
ately low,  and  the  distressing  dependence  of 
England  upon  the  South  for  ever  terminated. 

An  "Anglo-Saxon"  power  would  have 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  continent,  and 
the  Spanish  colonists  gradually  supplanted 
and  exterminated.  In  English  hands,  deeper 
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canals  and  more  8ul)6tantial  railroads  would 
intersect  the  interoceanic  territories  ;  and 
every  American  who  passed  over  would  re- 
ceive a  tincture  of  An^lo-Saxonism,  and  have 
impressed  upon  his  heart  a  deep  sense  of 
Bntish  humanity  and  hospitality.  England 
herself  once  our  enemy,  now  by  necessity 
our  friend,  looked  to  us  for  aid  in  this  mat- 
ter. Exhausted  by  a  series  of  wars  against 
the  Republicanism  of  Europe,  burdened  with 
an  insupportable  taxation,  drawing  two  thirds 
of  all  the  food  she  eats  from  other  soils,  she 
came  to  us  no  longer  in  the  character  of  a 
rival,  but  in  that  of  a  dependent  fnend  and 
cousin.  It  was  indispensable  for  her  to  have 
the  privilege  of  blockading  the  ports  of  the 
Spanish  Republics,  or  she  could  find  no  sale 
for  her  surplus  cloths  and  cutlery.  We 
were  rich  and  powerful ;  we  could  feed  our- 
selves, clothe  ourselves;  we  had  ^Id  and 
quicksilver,  coal  and  cotton ;  she  had  none 
of  these,  and  it  was  not  for  us  to  play  the 
dog  in  the  manger,  and  refuse  her  tne  priv- 
ilege of  a  poor  cousin ;  we  who  had  so  much 
coSd  surely  spare  her  a  morsel  And  so  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  allow  her  the  priv- 
ilege she  asked,  and  the  policy  of  Henry 
Clay,  of  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, of  Monroe,  and  of  General  Taylor,  was 
abandoned,  and  the  Spanish  Republics,  the 
gateway  between  Europe  and  Asia,  are  now 
subject  to  the  blockades  and  other  tender 
violences  of  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  Queen  ; 
American  citizens  passing  that  way  are  dis- 
armed by  Jamaica  negroes,  and  treated  with 
considerable  tenderness  afterwards. 

Again,  other  arguments  were  conceived. 
South  Carolina  was  on  intimate  temis  with 
England,  and  might  at  any  moment,  nay, 
had  ah*eady,  through  her  citizens,  opened 
an  amatory  correspondence  with  ker.  south 
Carolina,  or  rather  the  few  persons  who  rule 
and  agitate  in,  and  financier  the  bank  for 
that  ^ult  British  colony,  began  to  lean 
upon  England  for  protection  against  the 
supposed  aggressions  of  the  Norm.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Nashville  Convention  were  assured 
that  South  Carolina  had  only  to  throw  her- 
self into  the  cotton-clad  lap  of  the  British 
Queen,  and  she  would  be  tenderly  embraced 
and  strongly  defended.  It  was  expedient, 
therefore,  to  conciliate  England,  because  of 
her  influence  in  South  Carolina. 

Again,  England  was  the  great  agitator  of 
Aboutionism  m  the  North !  Singular  contra- 
dictiou  I — ^inexj^cable  to  country  statesmen  I 


The  manufacturing  and  commercial  power  <^ 
England  deemed  it  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  separation  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States.  Her  politicians  had  formally  an- 
nounced it  as  a  part  of  their  foreign  policy 
to  effect  that  separation.  Her  humam- 
tarians  had  declared  that  the  Union  of  the 
North  American  States  was  the  grand  cause 
of  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  America.  It 
was  therefore  an  act  of  humanity  to  procure 
a  dissolution  of  that  Union. 

Her  free  traders  had  declared  that  the 
American  Union  maintaining  a  free  and 
harmonious  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  States  was  the 
grand  cause  of  the  existence  and  continual 
increase  of  manufactures  in  the  Southern 
and  Northern  States,  and  that  if  it  continued, 
Britbh  industry  could  no  longer  clothe  the 
world,  but  must  share  the  market  of  the 
world  with  the  Americans,  and  finally  ^ve 
it  up  to  them.  It  consequently  became 
an  essential  part  of  the  Free  Trade  move- 
ment to  agitate  Abolition  in  the  North, 
and^lKt  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  tempt  the  South  from  her  allegiance 
with  promises  of  free  trade  and  protection 
if  she  would  secede.  Such  considerations 
as  these  seem  to  make  it  important  for  men 
in  power  in  America  to  desert  the  policy 
of  Henry  Clay,  Monroe,  Adams,  and 
Taylor,  and  to  conciliate  England  by  the 
most  flattering  and  friendly  attentions,  to 
permit  her  to  run  riot  over  the  Spanish  Re- 
publics, and  act  her  pleasure  on  the  two 
coasts  of  the  continent 

What  other  and  more  powerful  considera- 
tions may  have  driven  our  Government  off 
from  the  American  and  Repubhcan  plat- 
form, we  need  not  now  stoop  to  inquire. 
Enough  we  do  ibunr,  to  satis^  us  that  no 
influences,  however  base,  have  been  spared 
to  corrupt  the  public  sources  of  information, 
to  suppress  inquiry,  to  divert  the  attention 
both  of  Government  and  people  fix)m  the 
designs  of  our  rival.  But  it  is  with  the 
general  arguments,  such  as  all  men  may 
discuss,  that  we  are  at  present  interested : 
let  us  keep  to  the  open  question,  and  use 
the  common  facts ;  the  good  sense  of  our 
fellow-citizens  asks  for  nothing  more  than 
that 

England  is  a  conservative  country;  it  ia 
anti-revolutionary,  anti-slavery,  ana  anti- 
democratic The  two  powerful  interests  who 
govern  it,  the  old  and  new  aristocracy,  thA 
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aristocracy  of  land  and  the  aristocracy  of 
money  and  trade,  unite  in  a  cordial  hatred 
of  popular  reforms.  They  kill  democracy  by 
bribing  all  electors,  and  keep  revolutions  out 
of  England  by  a  system  of  game  laws,  by 
which  the  people  are  disarmed.  They  have 
an  army  in  India,  and  create  revolutions 
there;  tfiey  create  revolutions  in  every  coun- 
try in  the  world  except  their  own,  and  for  wise 
reasons,  which  every  free  trader,  and  every 
younger  son  of  an  English  aristocrat,  under- 
stands. But  the  world  has  suddenly  dis- 
covered, and  the  Tories  of  England,  as  the 
reader  will  find  in  an  article  in  our  succeed- 
ing number,  have  let  out  the  grand  secret, 
that  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire 
through  another  half  century  is  a  problem 
of  uncertain  solution,  France  has  two  mil- 
lions of  armed  citizens ;  the  United  States 
can  in  two  weeks  concentrate  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  trained  rifles  and 
muskets  simultaneously  upon  three  or  four 
points  of  her  Atlantic  coast  California  has 
not  less  than  sixty  thousand  fighting  men 
always  ready,  more  than  all  the  Jighting 
men  in  England  and  Scotland,  Russia 
can  assemble  and  move  a  million.  Prus- 
sia can  summon  every  male  adult  citizen  to 
arms,  and  find  him  ready  with  the  musket 
Germany  is  warlike  from  the  Baltic  to 
Trieste.  Even  Greece  is  at  present  a  more 
defensible  and  warlike  country  than  Eng- 
land. And  with  all  that  she  depends  upon 
Ireland,  France,  America,  and  Russia  for 
more  than  one  half  of  all  the  food  that  is 
eaten  by  her  people,  and  without  that  food, 
a  third  of  her  population  must  be  swept 
away  by  famine.  6y  far  the  greater  part  of 
all  food  of  her  artisans  comes  from  Ireland, 
and  in  Ireland  she  keeps  a  spy  with  a  tele- 
scope to  watch  every  cross  road,  an  inamense 
police  army,  and  twenty  thousand  regular 
troops  under  arms.  That  is  to  say,  the  British 
Empire  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the 
contingency  of  an  Irish  rebellion,  an  Ameri- 
can tarifi^  and  the  evil  disposition  of  the  Rus- 
sian Autocrat  Highly  necessary  is  it  then 
for  England  to  conciliate  America,  and  if 
possible  to  keep  us  in  a  good  humor  with 
her  and  with  ourselves.  And  yet  she  knows 
us  too  well  to  be  at  much  pains  to  do  that, 
even.  Such  is  the  inactivity  and  weakness 
of  our  Government,  paralyzed  by  certain  in- 
genious mesmerizers  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
ride  into  power  upon  the  wrecks  of  the  great 
parties,  nothing  can  be  done  with  spirit  or 


decision.  Our  tariff  is  left  ruinously  inad- 
equate ;  the  public  lands  are  absorbed  and 
wasted  by  political  speculators,  creating  de- 
pendent tenantries  for  themselves  in  the  new 
countries;  our  Congress  expends  its  ener- 
gies in  a  detestable  factious  agitation ;  our 
steam  navy  must  struggle  unaided  ag^nst 
British  competition ;  and  above  all,  we  have 
no  foreign  policy  except  such  as  may  be  pre- 
pared for  us  by  Lord  Pahnerston,  and  sub- 
mitted to  our  Senators  by  an  ingenious  Eng- 
lish gentieman  in  Washington.  Our  Republi- 
can allies,  who  desire  our  commerce  and  our 
protection,  are  hemmed  in  by  British  crui- 
sers, the  gateway  between  ourselves  and  the 
Pacific  is  closed  and  tolled  by  England,  and 
our  citizens  passing  a  free  territory  regularly 
searched  and  disarmed ;  and  all  this  because 
a  dozen  or  more  industrious  intriguers  wish 
to  have  their  names  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  Presidential  Scrub  Race  of  1852. 

Upon  whom,  then,  should  we  fix  our  choice 
to  rescue  the  nation  from  shame  ?  Upon  a 
stuffed  man  of  straw,  an  imaginary  person, 
or  upon  some  high-minded  and  ardent 
American,  who  has  the  magnanimity,  the 
spirit,  and  the  will,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
shameful  and  disgusting  mrce  ?  Let  it  be  he, 
whoever  he  may  be,  who  can  infuse  life  and 
courage  into  the  councils  of  the  nation;  who 
can  raise  anew  the  fallen  standard  of  Repub- 
canism ;  who  can  engage  all  the  people  in  a 
true  Union  movement,  a  movement  of  indus- 
try and  enterprise ;  who  can  revive  the  latent 
enthusiasm  of  the  fiiends  of  home  industry,  of 
nationality,  and  of  national  independence,  and 
show  them  that  they  are  the  powerful  ma- 
jority of  all  the  people ;  whose  boldness  and 
firmness  will,  with  or  without  war,  give  us 
all  that  war  can  give,  a  greater  name,  in- 
creased wealth,  a  firmer  nationality,  and  the 
respect  of  the  world. 

Is  there  a  man  in  America  honored  by  the 
voice  of  the  people?  who  has  represented 
truly  the  interests  and  the  honor  of  the  Re- 
public? who  adorns  the  councils^of  the  nation 
by  an  eloquence  founded  upon' wisdom,  sin- 
cerity, and  prescience  ?  who  in  diplomacy  re- 
presents at  once  the  sagacious,  the  brilhant, 
and  the  bold  ?  Must  we  go  into  the  field 
and  seek  him  at  the  furrow,  or  are  his  form 
and  voice  known  to  the  people  ?  Whoever, 
wherever  he  may  be,  we  must  find  Mm ;  the 
Republic  needs  a  head,  the  Union  an  incar- 

naUOn.  Digitized 
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shown  that  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  powerfully  wielded  by  one 
to  whom  it  fells  by  accident,  or  by  mere  suc- 
cession. It  is  even  doubtful  whether  an  elec- 
tion by  Congress,  failing  that  by  the  nation, 
can  confer  a  prestige  and  a  power  upon  the 
successful  candidate  equal  to  the  necessity  of 
the  situation.  Without  an  able  and  truly 
representative  man  at  the  helm,  there  is  no 
movement,  no  progress.     The  nation  ib 

NEVER  RIGHT  UNTIL  ITS  FIRST  CITIZEN  IS 
AT   ITS   HEAD. 

Is  there  not  a  man  in  the  nation,  whose 
election  to  the  Presidency  will  give  joy  and 
satisfaction, — a  sense  of  security  and  nope  ? 
God  and  man,  nature  and  necessity  are  agamst 
us  until  we  put  our  best  man  in  command. 

It  is  not  to  him,  whoever  he  may  be,  that 
we  owe  any  thing;  as  individual  citizens 
we  owe  him  nothmg;  he  may  even  have 
stood  in  our  way,  and  may  have  seemed  to 
injure  and  overshadow  some  of  us ; — that  is 
nothing  here  nor  there;  we  must  elect  a 
real  and  not  an  Imaginary  President,  or  re- 
sign our  power,  and  so  it  will  he  by  a  nat- 
ural necessity. 

Every  business  must  have  an  active  agent 
to  control  it,  every  ship  must  have  a  master 
to  guide  it  in  the  storm.  Until  the  right 
agent  is  chosen  the  business  languishes;  until 
the  right  master  is  appointed,  the  ship  is 
badly  navigated  and  the  crew  are  mutinous ; 
until  the  natural  leader  of  the  Republic  is  in 
the  first  office  in  its  gift,  the  Republic  lan- 
guishes. 

Not  once  in  a  thousand  years  does  it  hap- 
pen, that  two  men  can  be  found  in  the  same 
day  in  a  great  nation,  fit  to  4)e  intrusted 
with  the  highest  office.  A  hundred  may 
perhaps  be  found  equal  to  the  business  of 
the  office,  and  Jifty  of  the  hundred  perhaps 
who  can  guide  and  govern  men ;  but  that  is 
not  all  that  is  needed  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States ; — character,  power  of  will, 
personal  virtue,  and  the  power  too  of  enforc- 
ing respect  and  acquiescence,  and  command- 
ing the  favor  of  the  million,  should  go  into 
office  with  the  President  of  the  Great  Re- 
public 

"Principles,  not  men,"  is  the  spurious 
maxim  of  some  cunnii^  politicians.  For 
then  it  should  be,  **  Ofices,  not  men."  Of 
•prindples'  those  men  are  quite  innocent, 
God  wot,  who  cannot  distinguish  a  great 
man  from  a  great  booby,  a  taU  fool  from  an 
Agamemnon,  who  care  not  if  the  Devil  be 


President,  so  he  furnish  them  a  rich  em- 
ployment 

"  We  owe  the  Presidency  to  Jones,"  say 
some,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  to  the  na- 
tion, and  to  the  Republican  cause.  An  ob- 
vious error.  The  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  Christmas  box  nor  a  pension. 
If  the  nation  owes  any  service  to  Mr.  Jones, 
my  good  democratic  friend,  and  he  will  so 
far  humiliate  himself  as  to  show  value  re- 
ceived^ let  him  have  a  pension,  a  gift  of 
public  lands ;  but  neither  Mr.  Jones  nor  his 
friends  are  fit  to  exercise  power  if  they  look 
for  any  thing  of  the  kind,  nor  can  any  such 
plea  be  offered  by  them  upon  any  occasion 
where  the  Republic  is  mentioned  with  the 
respect  due  to  it  If  any  man  has  identified 
himself  with  the  glory  and  genius  of  the 
American  people,  and  can  wield  the  highest 
power  as  an  enthusiastic  and  high-minded 
Republican,  and  not  as  a  mercenary  agent 
or  the  stipendiary  of  a  faction  or  a  class,  he 
would  laugh  to  scorn  your  base  offer  of  the 
Presidency  to  him  as  a  reward,  or  a  pension. 
What  right  have  we^  a  dozen  or  twenty  pri- 
vate citizens,  to  offer  the  Chief  Magistracy  of 
the  Republic  as  a  payment?  Away  then 
with  the  ridiculous  plea,  that  Jones  or  Smith 
must  have  the  Presidency  because  they  have 
worked  for  it !  It  is  not  in  us  to  give  it, 
nor  in  him  to  earn  or  receive  it. 

The  natural  head  of  the  Republican  and 
National  Party  must  stand  foremost  as  the 
Representative,  not  of  union  in  the  abstract, 
but  of  a  national  pohcy,  domestic  and  foreign, 
that  will  make  union  as  necessary  as  hfe. 
He  must  be  the  suggestor  and  the  guide  of 
great  measures,  to  m  carried  through  Con- 
gress, if  necessary,  by  the  severest  struggles ; 
me  Congress,  loaded  with  corruption  and 
old  prejudice,  will,  ten  to  one,  fight  against 
the  people  and  their  man.  Whatever  the 
violence  of  opposition,  and  the  fury  of  cal- 
umny, he  must  with  a  firm  will,  relying  upon 
the  sole  foundation  of  power,  the  respect 
of  the  people,  cany  his  measures  right  on  to 
their  performance.  Not  a  question  must  re- 
main in  any  man*s  mind  of  his  intention  or 
his  sincerity.  There  must  be  no  secresy,  no 
diplomacy  with  the  nation.  He  will  draw 
about  him  the  ablest  and  most  trustworthy 
citizens  of  the  Republic ;  the  fittest  to  stand 
by  and  work  the  dangerous  machinery  of 
power.  No  thought  of  elections  must  enter 
nis  mind ;  his  re-election  is  secured  by  his 
conduct. 
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The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  office  in  the  world 
to  fill,  and  requires  the  greatest  OQoral  and 
intellectual  power  to  hold  it  successfully ; — 
and  it  will  not  have  been  successfully  held 
unless  it  is  held  for  a  successor.  A  success- 
ful, well-managed  political  party,  led  by  first 
class  statesmen,  should  be  able  to  hold  office 
for  an  entire  generation,  and  carry  their  sys- 
tem of  policy  into  its  fUU  effects. 

If  the  Whigs  go  out  of  office  at  the  next 
election,  confusion  and  weakness  may  follow 
them  for  twenty  years  longer;  possibly  they 
may  become  extinct  as  a  party,  and  politics 
fall  upon  new  issues,  more  exciting  and  pop- 
ular than  those  which  create  party  lines  at 
present.  If  they  can  find  a  suitable  candi- 
date, and  can  join  a  powerful  and  popular 
name  with  his  in  the  Vice  Presidency,  to 
meet  the  danger  of  his  death,  power  will 
perhaps  remain  in  Whig  hands  fort  a  full 
age  of  man. 

Many  distinguished  names  might  be  men- 
tioned of  men  fully  equal  to  the  business  of 
high  office,  and  who  would  do  creditably 
what  the  place  requires;  but  we  are  not 
here  to  interest  ourselves  with  comparative 
merits.  We  seek  to  find  not  him  who  on  the 
whole  is  the  most  available,  but  him  who  is 
the  candidate  without  comparison. 

Were  the  true  man  found,  the  sons  of 
mischief  and  confusion  would  unite,  and  con- 
centrate all  their  powers  for  the  sake  of  de- 
feating so  dreadful  an  antagonist  But  their 
union  against  him  and  his  friends  would  be 
of  itself  a  benefit  conferred  upon  the  nation. 
The  distraction  of  parties  corrupts  and  weak- 
ens the  political  morality  of  the  people ;  a 
dozen  abominable  little  fEu^tions,  &natical, 
selfish,  narrow  and  ignorant,  do  nothing  for 
the  nation  but  mischief.  Let  them  be  uni- 
ted in  opposition,  the  meaner  motives  dis- 
appear. A  legion  of  devils  are  cast  out, 
who  before  delighted  to  animate  the  mem- 
bers of  a  disjointed  carcass. 

An  able  succession  of  twenty  years,  with 
a  great  policy,  continued  through  a  line  of 
national  and  truly  Democratic  Presidents, 
would  in  all  probability  annihilate  the  British 
Free  Trade  faction,  crush  the  British-bom 
disunionist  £u;tions  of  the  North  and  of 
the  South,  re-establish  republican  industry, 
and  confirm  republican  alliances  all  the 
^orld  over;  secure  for  this  nation  the  love 
of  ali  nations  struggling  for  Uberty,  and 
^  ..  A^^^  terror  into  the  reactionists 


and  despots  of  the  old  world ;  establish  the 
freedom  and  confirm  the  prosperity  of  the 
southern  third  of  the  continent,  where 
our  citizens  are  received  with  open  arms, 
and  offered  every  advantage  by  the  Spanish 
Republics ;  give  a  new  and  powerful  impulse 
to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  South ; 
open  to  the  use  of  aU  the  world  the  exhaust- 
less  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  Central  America,  (the  new^ 
and  better  California ;)  give  a  new  impulse 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world  by  furnishing 
to  all  markets  a  vast  and  profitable  surplus 
of  manufactures ;  and  above  all,  re-establish 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Republican  name, 
now  fallen  into  disgrace  and  weakness,  and 
by  its  £Edl  in  America,  retarding  the  great 
movements  of  human  progress  abroad. 

Nothing  of  all  this  can  be  done,  unless 
the  first  citizens  of  the  Repubhc  are  put  at 
the  head  of  its  afiOEtirs,  and  the  first  man  of 
them  all  in  the  chief  seat  of  power. 

A  popular  simpleton,  an  industrious  fa- 
natic, an  able  rascal,  a  vain  rhetorician,  a 
cunning  diplomatist,  a  stipendiary,  an  hon- 
est ignoramus — these  are  not  the  charac- 
ters to  lead  the  new  age,  or  give  a  majestic 
forward  movement  to  the  great  Republic 
Good  friends,  good  men,  honest  and  in- 
telligent citizens,  consider  what  a  folly  you 
commit  when  you  cast  the  fatal,  irrecov- 
erable vote  that  puts  a  vfeak^  a  «i//y,  a" 
false,  or  a  knavish  man  at  the  head  of  this 
nation.  The  power  of  the  place  is  great ; 
the  greatest  capacity  cannot  satisfy  it,  and 
it  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  must  be  used. 
If  not  used,  it  works  a  proportionate  mis- 
chief. An  ipiaginary,  do-nothing  President, 
or  a  stuffed  show  President,  is  not  merely  a 
clog  and  a  disgrace ;  the  mischief  he  uncon- 
sciously accomplishes  is  just  equal  to  the 
unusea  power  and  legitimate  responsibility 
of  the  office.  If  the  nation  does  not  pro- 
gress, or  as  we  say,  "go  ahead,"  all  that 
while  it  goes  backward,  and  falls  in  pieces. 
Its  existence  as  a  Union  depends  upon  its 
national  and  harmonious  activity — its  ac- 
tivity and  movement  as  a  whole.  We  can- 
not sit  still;  it  is  death  and  ruin  to  do  so, 
but  we  cannot  move  without  a  competent 
leader  to  guide  our  motion.  K  we  do  not 
extend,  improve  and  protect  our  agriculture, 
other  nations  will  compel  us  to  look  to  them 
for  tde  necessaries  of  life.  K  we  allow 
our  manufiacturing  industry  to  be  oppressed 
and  outdone,  anouier  nation  more  enterprise 
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ing  is  immediately  the  commander  of  our 
purse,  and  puts  us  in  her  debt ;  agriculture 
IS  choked  and  trade  embarrassed.  K  we 
neglect  to  keep  up  our  mining  interests,  iron, 
coaJ,  lead,  and  copper  come  to  us  from 
abroad,  and  we  are  forther  narrowed,  im- 
poverished and  restricted,  and  forced  back 
upon  the  wilderness.  If  we  neglect  to 
extend  our  empire,  to  colonize  and  subdue 
hj  all  just  means  the  savage  hordes  upon 
our  border,  we  are  distressed  and  ruined 
along  our  border.  If  we  neglect  to  keep 
up  friendly,  profitable  and  exclusive  alliances 
with  neighboring  Republics,  a  foreign  power 
steps  in  and  toe  are  shamed  and  excluded, 
o\ur  commerce  endangered,  our  peace  im- 
perilled, a  bar  of  separation  raised  between 
ourselves  and  our  brothers.  Existence  and 
progress  are  correlatives :  the  one  is  nothing 
without  ih^  other.  Is  not  victory  the  crown 
of  existence  ?  Who  wishes  to  live  who  does 
not  also  conquer  the  evils  of  life,  and  make 
himself  in  some  degree  master  of  his  own 
destmy  I    And  the  nation  that  loses  sight 


of  victory,  and  lets  in  the  adversary  to  spoil 
and  destroy,  to  appropriate  and  to  oppress, 
is  it  not  a  deluded,  a  weak,  a  slavish,  and  a 
contemptible  nation,  ready  for  civil  war  and 
dismemberment  ?  For  the  American  peo* 
pie  there  is  no  choice  between  extension^ 
growth,  and  progress,  and  an  enterprise  di- 
rected outside  and  beyond  itself,  or  internal 
dissension  and  decay.  The  household  must 
have  outdoor  business  to  look  to,  or  they 
will  quarrel  and  ruin  all. 

Southern  statesmen  are  lealous  of  the 
central  government,  and  well  they  may  be, 
for  now  it  is  the  prey  of  factions.  Let  them 
put  fire  and  nationality  into  it,  and  they  will 
no  longer  have  any  cause  to  fear  it.  A  cen- 
tral government  that  has  nothing  to  do,  no 
generous  or  useful  enterprises  in  hand,  is 
a  nest  of  corruption,  and  a  hot-bed  of  fac- 
tion ;  what  else  should  it,  or  can  it  ever  be  f 
Will  the  powers  of  nature  lie  still  and  wait 
our  pleasure!  Will  the  laws  of  human 
nature  suspend  ^emselves  to  please  us,  and 
give  us  a  good  Ume  ? 


THE  TWO  THOMPSONS-G.  P.  AND  P.  P. 


▲NOTBXE  CJHAFm  ON 


•CIVIL  DISCORD  DUTY  FREE." 


England  has  the  felidty  of  possessing  two 
Thompsons — "Thompson  the  Aristocrat," 
at  home,  "Thompson  the  Demagogue,'* 
abroad. 

"Thompson  the  Aristocrat"  at  home, 
writes :  "  To  England  the  policy  is  clear,  (if 
she  b  to  have  any  policy,)  of  promoting  by  all 
legitimate  means,  the  separation  of  theJ^or- 
them  from  the  Southern  (United)  States.^ 
This  is  P.  P.  Thompson,  a  Tory  of  the  old 
school,  and  rich.  He  is  an  M.  P.  from  Eli- 
otvale,  Blaokheath,  England.  He  writes, 
farther:  "The  slave-breeding  mind  has  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  conquest,  to  which,  in  its 
own  words,  the  successes  of  Rome  are  to  be 
child^s  play.  It  is  clear,  England  must 
take  one  side  and  her  enemy  (America) 
the  other.  She  (England)  must  take  the 
lead  in  the  propagation  of  the  European  con- 
tinent of  the  principles  which  bind  nadon  to 
nation,  and  leave  America  to  do  the  work 


she  has  assigned  herself,  of  sending  out  her 
population  to  die,  as  it  is  hoped  in  the  end 
they  will,  under  the  guns  of  honest  people." 
So  wrote  P.  P.,  the  Thompson  at  home,  (M. 
P.  from  Blackheath,)  a  Tory,  in  the  London 
Morning  Chronicle  of  Feb.  Ist,  1848. 

G.  P.  carries  out  the  "policy"  of  P.  P^ 
The  two  abolitionists,  representing  two 
phases  of  British  humanity,  the  Tory  and 
the  Radical,  "  work  together  for  our  good ;" 
one  at  home,  safe  in  England,  the  other,  not 
quite  so  safe,  in  America.  One  hatches  the 
villainy,  the  other  puts  it  in  practice.  This 
valuable  "policy"  of  dissolving  the  Unions 
of  Republics,  is  finely  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
solution, through  British  management,  of  all 
Unions  except  our  own  on  the  two  conti- 
nents of  North  and  South  America.  All 
the  world  knows  that  England  wishes  to 
have  a  duty-free  entrance  for  her  goods 
into  American  porta,  North  and  South; — 
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now,  the  Unions  of  States,  in  South  and 
North  America,  have  forbidden  ^uch  free 
entrance,  and  enforced  a  tariE  English 
agents  in  South  America,  and  in  Central 
America,  have  worked,  and  are  now  working 
with  all  the  energy  of  devils,  to  break  up 
these  Unions,  and  tiiieir  amiable  labors  have 
been  crowned  with  success.  The  mortal 
hatred  of  your  genuine  Briton  for  every 
thing  republican,  has  supplied  the  energy 
necessary  for  the  work.  Other  means  have 
been  used,  but  it  is  as  often  a  labor  of  love 
as  of  gsdn. 

The  destruction  of  the  North  American 
Union  of  Republics,  whose  existence  is  such 
a  potent  obstacle  to  the  movements  of  British 
commerce,  is  a  work  of  time,  and  requires 
every  variety  of  agency.  The  grand  lever  is 
theslavery  agitation.  When  firee-trade  fails, 
the  slavery  agitation  is  the  stand-by.  G.  P. 
Thompson,  me  other  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment,— the  Thompson  abroad,  the  practical 
Thompson  in  America — supphes  what  is  left 
undone  by  theoretic  Tory,  P.  P.  Thompson, 
M.  P.,  safe  in  England. 

One  of  the  New-York  daihes  informs  us 
that  somebody  has  been  denouncing  practi- 
cal G.  P.  Thompson,  the  British  free- 
trade  lecturer  and  aboHUonist  in  Massachu- 
setts and  New-York,  as  an  aristocrat  This 
is  a  curious  mistake, whoever  committed  it; 
whoever  denounces  G.  P.  as  an  aristocrat,  is 
clearly  ignorant  of  P.  P.  We  have  de- 
scribed and  quoted  P.  P. ;  let  us  now  quote 
and  describe  G.  P. 

G.  P.,  in  a  speech  of  his  at  Syracuse,  de- 
clares that  "'  for  twenty-five  years  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  human  race.'*  So  too 
have  the  devil  and  the  razor-strop  man. 

*^  Instead  of  being  a  hireling,  I  have  labored 
for  nothing,  says  G.  R.,  and  have  never  re- 
ceived for  my  labors  any  thing  to  make 
me  richer  than  I  was  when  I  entered  the  lists 
to  do  battle  for  human  rights :"  which  is  a 
comfortable  assurance,  to  a  thoughtful  mind, 
that  a  desperately  wicked  and  destructive 
course  of  life  is  at  best,  unprofitable.  Our 
emissary  is  one  of  the  true  breed ;  he  works 
for  love,  it  seems ;  your  genuine  destructive 
is  content  with  mischief:  virtue  is  its  own 
reward,  and  so  is  G.  P.  Thompson's  agi- 
tation.    Heaven  send  it  payment  in  kind ! 

"Yet,"  continues  G.  P.,  "when,  denying 

myself  the  companionship  of  those  I  love,^ 

(lus  wife  and  children,  disinterested  soul!) 

ome  to  this  ^— -"  ^ ^k  for  the 


cause  of  all  men,  dastard  editors,  and  hire- 
ling scribblers,  who  can  only,  like  serpents, 
be  traced  by  the  shme  they  leave,  blacken 
me  without  measure,  creep  away  to  their 
dark  rooms,  and  eoncoct  Ues  and  slanders 
against  an  innocent  man.^ 

Certainly,  practical  G.  P.  Thompson  is 
the  most  audacious  rascal  of  an  agitator  and 
emissary,  that  ever  the  people  of  America 
let  Uve  among  them.  He  coolly  informs 
us,  as  if  it  were  a  merit,  that  he  has  left  wife 
and  children  at  home,  safe  in  England,  and 
has  come  over  to  America,  without  reward 
or  hope  of  reward ;  and  the  purpose  of  his 
coming  is  to  commit  the  greatest  crime  of 
which  man  is  capable,  to  create  civil  war, 
slave  insurrections,  to  set  one  half  the  peo- 
ple against  the  other  hal^  to  bh^ht  the  hope 
of  the  world,  and  doom  three  nnllions  of  the 
negro  race  to  barbarism  and  a  war  of  ex- 
termination.. That  is  the  object  of  disinter- 
ested G.  P.  Thompson's  visit  Practical  G. 
P.  is  a  much  cheaper  and  more  'available' 
man  to  satisfy  the  ravenous  maw  of  the 
wolf  of  commerce,  British  Free  Trade,  than 
your  rich  Tory,  unpractical  P.P.  Thompson 
at  home,  safe  in  England. 

"I  am  a  foreigner,"  says  G.  P.,  at  Syra- 
cuse, "  Oh,  that  is  it,  indeed — a  foreigner  I — 
so  are  your  missionaries." 

Missionaries,  O  inde&tigable  and  most 
practical  G.  P.,  go  among  b^barians  to  teach 
obedience  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ ;  you 
come  among  a  Christian,  civilized  people,  to 
preach  ruin  and  death.  You  are  sl  foreigner 
with  a  vengeance;  and  it  is  a  source  of 
astonishment  to  all  thinking  men,  that 
your  abominable  foreign  qua<£eries  of  free 
trade,  servile  war,  division  of  the  Union,  and 
universal  British  rule,  have  not  long  since 
met  their  quietus.  But  no ;  there  is  no 
public  opinion  of  force  or  courage  enough 
to  crush  any  thing  British,  were  it  a  Brituh 
dog  run  mad,  and  biting  every  American  he 
met  The  prindples  of  Free  Trade  and 
Universal  I^hts  would  certainly  protect 
him,  could  he  show  a  British  b-ass  collar. 

*'In  all  that  makes  a  man  a  true  Ameri- 
can," continues  G.  P.,  "  I  am  an  American.** 
*'  Is  it  American  to  hate  tyranny  and  battle 
against  oppression  ? "  Aye,  truly,  most  inde- 
fatigable G.  P.,  it  is  so,  and  of  all  the  tyran- 
nies in  ibis  world,  commend  me  to  that  of  a 
servile  public  opinion  backed  by  the  terrors 
of  Free  Trade,  and  a  toady  press.  Against 
that  accursed  tyranny  America  has  a  long 
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and  dreadful  fight  to  make ;  in  whicli  conflict 
England  is  the  Carthage. 

6ut  how  is  this,  man?  have  you  no  'tjnr- 
anny'  at  home  to  fight  against  ?  Oo  preach 
to  Hindoos,  tell  them  to  raise  their  hand 
against  the  oppressor,  agmnst  your  country- 
men!—-you  are  a  *  missionary,' — go.  Go 
you  to  Ireland,  rouse  up  the  Celt  with  flam- 
mg  oratory — rouse  him  against  the  oppres- 
sor!— ^the  wretched  starving,  miserable 
Celt! — ^you  are  a  'missionary^  ^.  Go  to 
Central  America  and  bid  the  suffermg  Repub- 
licans, incited  to  cut  each  other's  throats  by 
your  detestable  Free  Trade  agents — ^bid  them 
unite  in  the  cause  of  God  and  fi^eedom,  and 
drive  out  the  British  oppressor; — ^you  are 
American,  a  Radical  Republican  are  you,  and 
a  missionary, — go.  But  no,  it  is  not  safe 
there,  or  in  any  of  those  places,  where  ymir 
nation  rules,  to  preach  gainst  oppression. 
You  would  swing  for  it. 

G.  P.  is  ready  to  swear  that  he  is  as  good 
an  American  as  any  of  us.  He  is  for  trial 
by  jury,  and  the  *  equality  of  the  human 
race;'  he  is  for  Hhe  people^  and  the 
*  franchise.'  He  also  hhits,  very  politely, 
**  that  the  slaveholding  tyrants  of  the  North 
and  South  hunt  him  down,  because  he  is  for 
all  these  things. 

G.  P.  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  man 
to  go  for  all  these  things ;  such  men  are  rare 
now-a-days,  but  we  really  do  not  think  that 
his  going  for  them  is  the  reason  why  ^  the 
slaveholding  tyrants  of  the  NorUi  and 
South  hunt  him  down."  Practiced  G.  P., 
*«q/«  in  America,'  goes  for  much  more  than 
all  that ;  namely,  for  one  of  two  things,  the 
division  of  the  States  into  two  opposed  and 
warring  nations,  or  the  usurpation  of  su- 
pfeme  power  by  the  Northern  States  over 
the  Southern,  and  all  the  tremendous  conse- 
quences that  must  follow, — ^precious  and 
(ksirable  consequences  for  the  two  British 
Thompsons,  and  an  eternal  triumph  for  Free 
Trade  and  Despotism,  and  a  glut  for  the 
maw  of  the  great  Wolf  of  Conmierce,  who 
thrives  upon  Kevolutions  and  grows  rich  by 
the  ruin  of  many  nations. 

G,  P.  Thompson  claims  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can; there  are  indeed  many  *  Americans' 
like  him,  Americans  in  name  only,  at  heart 
Fanatics,  the  enemies  of  human  happi- 
neaa,  by  whose  vicious  agitations  the  negro 
race,  whom  they  pretend  to  serve,  must  be 
reduced  back  to  barbarism  or  violently  and 
speedily  exterminated.    Let  us  have  no  more 


British  missionaries  voluntary,  or  invohm- 
tanr,  preaching  death  and  ruin,  and  inocu- 
latmg  feeble  brains  and  timid  souls  with  the 
venom  of  free  trade  and  the  fury  of  devils. 

The  same  paper  that  gives  us  G.  P. 
Thompson's  tirade  at  Syracuse,  publishes 
a  letter  from  a  Southern  scoundrel,  a  coun- 
terfeiter and  kidnapper,  who  makes  it  his 
trade  to  search  up  runaway  negroes  in  the 
North,  and  avows  that  the  business  is  a 
profitable  one.  Equally  detestable.  North 
and  South,  is  the  spirit  that  urges  on  the  ne- 
gro agitation.  The  Southern  man  who  will 
deliberately  tamper  with  and  irritate  the 
passions  of  the  Northern  people,  by  allowing 
disreputable  armed  emissaries  to  test  them 
on  the  law,  commits  a  crime  against  his 
country.  The  law  was  for  the  protection  of 
Southern  property,  to  express  the  respect  of 
the  Northern  people,  not  for  slave  institu- 
tions, (for  those  they  have  long  since  abol- 
ished in  disgust,)  but  for  the  legal  and 
constitutional  rights  of  the  South;  and 
those  who  purposely,  and  in  bad  faith,  ag- 
gravate and  exasperate  the  known  allowable 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  North,  make 
themselves  in  so  doing  the  serviceable  tools 
of  the  Power  that  seeks  our  ruin ;  and  we 
hold  them  fit  companions  in  punishment  for 
the  notorious  emissary  and  agitator  whose 
expressions  at  Syracuse  are  discussed  in  this 
article.  Away  with  all  this  folly  and  fury; 
let  us  be  men,  let  us  at  length  direct  our 
thoughts  to  the  nation,  and  its  universal 
interests. 

An  American  said  lately,  that  ''he  hoped 
to  see  the  time  when  an  American  wearing 
foreign  broadcloth  would  be  liable  to  the 
penitentiary ;  when  railroad  projectors  pur- 
chasing foreign  ir6n  should  be  tried  for  high 
treason."  This  does  not  touch  the  root  of 
the  matter.  If  an  American  ought  to  be 
punished  for  wearing  British  cloth,  what 
shall  we  do  with  those  that  wear  British 
Principles  ?  And  farther,  what  punishment 
is  severe  enough,  what  dungeon  dark  enough 
for  the  foreign  incendiary  who  comes  ex- 
pressly hither,  first  to  poison  our  minds  and 
then  to  set  against  each  other,  brother  against 
brother  ? — ^and  such  an  one  is  Master  G.  P. 
Thompson.  It  appears  that,  as  yet^  not  only 
British  broadcloth  and  cutlery,  but  British 
spies  and  national  incendiaries,  a  much  more 
injurious  article  of  import,  are  quite  safe  in 
America.  Can  we  not  soonjiS^tvji  good 
swinging  tarifif  upon  both  ? 
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HIS  ACCOUNT   OF  THB    GREAT  MASTER  GASTSR,  THE  XNTENTOB  OF   ARTS. 


That  day  Pantagruel  went  ashore  in  an 
island,  which,  for  situation  and  governor, 
may  be  said  not  to  have  its  fellow.  When 
you  just  come  into  it,  you  find  it  rugged, 
craggy,  barren,  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  pain- 
ful to  the  feet,  and  almost  inaccessible. 

Aft  for  Pantagruel,  he  said,  that  here  was 
the  seat  of  Arete  (that's  as  much  as  to  say, 
virtue)  described  by  Hesiod.  This,  how- 
ever, with  submission  to  better  judgments. 
The  ruler  of  this  plaoe  was  one  master  Gas- 
ter,  the  first  master  of  arts  in  the  world. 
For,  if  you  believe  that  fire  is  the  great  mas- 
ter of  arts,  as  Tully  writes,  you  very  much 
wrong  him  and  vourself :  aJas,  Tully  never 
beheved  this.  On  the  other  side,  if  you 
fancy  Mercury  to  be  the  first  inventor  of 
arts,  as  our  ancient  Druids  believed  of  old, 
you  are  mightily  beside  the  mark.  The 
satirist's  sentence,  that  affirms  master  Gas- 
ter  to  be  master  of  all  arts,  is  true.  With 
him  peacefully  resided  old  goody  Penia, 
alias  Poverty,  the  mother  of  the  ninety-nine 
Muses,  on  whom  Porus,  the  Lord  of  Plenty, 
formerly  begot  Love,  that  noble  child,  the 
mediator  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  Plato 
affirms  in  Symposio. 

What  company  soever  he  is  in,  none  dis- 
pute with  him  for  precedence  or  superiority ; 
he  still  goes  first,  though  kings,  emperors, 
or  even  the  pope,  were  there.  So  he  held 
the  first  plaqe  at  the  council  of  Basle,  though 
some  will  tell  you  that  the  council  was  tu- 
multuous, by  Uie  contentions  and  ambition 
of  many  for  priority. 

We  were  all  obliged  to  pay  our  homage 
and  swear  allegiance  to  that  mighty  sove- 
reign; for  he  is  imperious,  severe,  blunt, 
hard,  uneasy,  inflexible ; '  you  cannot  make 
him  believe,  represent  to  him,  or  persuade 
him  any  lUiug* 

ik  Ji«-s  ni>t  hear;  *^^  «*  the  %yptians 
siuiL  thfit  lltiri>or  "  <rf  sueoce, 

fi»tn«?  Sigdjoii  it  \<^  that 

withoutaiiioutl 
,  even  U 


^atjyyhiil^< 


Every  one  is  busied  and  labors  to  serve 
him ;  and  indeed,  to  make  amends  for  this, 
he  does  this  good  to  mankind,  as  to  invent 
for  them  all  arts,  machines,  trades,  engines, 
and  crafts :  he  even  instructs  brutes  in  arts 
which  are  against  their  nature,  making  poets 
of  ravens,  jackdaws,  chattering  javs,  parrots, 
and  starlings,  and  poetesses  of  magpies, 
teaching  them  to  utter  human  languagCi 
Epeak  and  sing ;  and  all  for  the  gut 

Salt  and  fresh-water  fish,  whaks,  and  the 
monsters  of  the  main,  he  brings  lipfipm  the 
bottom  of  the  deep ;  wolves  he  forces  out  of 
the  woods,  bears  out  of  the  rocks,  foxes  out 
of  their  holes,  and  serpents  out  of  the  ground ; 
and  all  for  the  ^t 

In  short,  he  is  so  unruly,  that  in  his  rage 
he  devours  all  men  and  beasts :  as  was  seen 
among  the  Vascons,  when  Q.  Metellus  besieg- 
ed them  in  the  Sertorian  wars ;  among  the  Sa- 
guntines  besieged  by  Hannibal;  among  the 
Jews  besieged  by  the  Romans,  and  sixhundred 
more ;  ana  all  for  the  gut.  When  his  regent 
Penia  takes  a  progress,  wherever  she  moves, 
all  senates  are  shut  up,  all  statutes  repealed^ 
all  orders  and  proclamations  vain :  she  knows, 
obeys,  and  has  no  law.  All  shun  her,  in 
every  place  choosing  rather  to  expose  them- 
selves to  shipwrecks  at  sea,  and  venture 
through  fire,  rocks,  caves,  and  precipices, 
than  be  seized  by  that  most  dreadful  tor- 
mentor. 

He  only  speaks  by  si^ns ;  but  those  signs 
are  more  readily  obeyed  by  every  one,  than 
the  statutes  of  senates,  or  commands  of 
monarchs;  neither  will  he  admit  the  least 
let  or  delay  in  his  summons. .  You  say  t^t 
when  a  lion  roars,  all  the  beasts  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  round  about,  as  for  as  his 
roar  can  be  heard,  are  seized  with  a  shiver- 
ing. This  is  written,  'tis  true ;  I  have  seen 
it  I  assure  you^  that  at  master  Gaster's 
command,  tlie  y^tj  heavens  tremble,  and 
le  earth  shakes:  his  command  is 
^0  this  or  die.  Needs  must  when 
idrives;    tibere's. 
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MADAME     D'A  RELAY, 


[concluded.] 


We  think  Cecilia  is  the  best  production  of 
Miss  Burney's.  Perhaps  she  has  crowded 
her  canvas  with  too  many  figures,  but  they 
are  so  well  drawn  and  colored,  and  show 
the  richness  of  her  genius,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  fault  with  her.  Cecilia  Beverley  is 
an  heiress  with  £3,000  per  annum,  and  with 
no  restriction  to  the  disposal  of  her  hand  and 
riches,  but  that  the  person  whom  she  marries 
must  assume  the  name  of  Beverley.  All 
Cecilia's  troubles  hinge  on  this  unfortunate 
clause  in  the  will.*  iffio  influence  of  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Johnson  is  plainly  per- 
ceptible in  this  book.  The  style  is  sonorous 
and  dignified.  The  contrast  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  three  guardians  of  Cecilia  is  in  the 
highest  degree  amusitig  and  instructive. 
Ilarrel  is  a  gay  spendthrift,  and  a  man  of 
the  world ;  Briggs  a  merchant,  who  has  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune  by  hoarding  up  small 
gains,  and  of  course  is  penurious  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  Delville  is  full  of  pride  and  pom- 
posity, and  with  an  insane  love  for  family 
and  rank :  such  are  the  three  guardians  of 
CeciHa.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  extract 
from  the  work,  which  will  give  a  just  idea 
of  it,  but  I  select  the  interview  between 
Brigo^s  and  Delville,  which  so  much  pleased 
Mr8.^Thrale  :— 

"CHAPTER  IX. 

**  The  next  morning  the  family  purposed  setting 
oflf  as  800Q  as  breakfast  was  over.  Young  Delville, 
however,  wnited  not  so  long ;  the  finene^  of  the 
weather  tempted  him,  he  said,  to  travel  on  horse- 
back, and  therefore  he  had  risen  verv  early,  and 
was  already  gone.  Cecilia  could  not  but  wonder, 
yet  did  not  repine.  Just  as  breakfast  was  over, 
and  Mr.  and  mn,  Delville  and  Cecilia  were  pre- 


*  In  the  Memoirs  of  an  ffeiresSf  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  plot  turn  on  the  necc8.Hity  imposed  by  a 
clause  in  her  uncle  s  will,  that  her  future  husband 
should  take  the  family  name  of  Beverley.  Poor 
Cecilia  1  What  dehcate  perplexities  the  was 
thrown  into  by  this  improvident  provision;  and 
with  what  minute,  endless,  intricate  distresses,  has 
the  fair  authoress  been  enabled  to  harrow  up  the 
rmtder  on  this  account — Hazlitt  on  "  Will-MAing'* 
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paring  to  depart,  to  their  no  little  surprise  the 
door  was  opened,  and,  out  of  breath  with  haste 
and  with  beat,  in  stumpt  Mr.  Briggs.  *  So,'  cried 
he  to  Cecilia,  *  what's  nil  this  ?  hay  ?  Where  are 
going  ?  A  coach  at  the  door  1  horpes  to  every 
wheel!  servants  fine  as  lords!  what's  in  the 
wind  now !  think  to  chouse  me  out  of  my  belong- 
ings !'  *  I  thought,  sir,*  said  Cecilia,  who  instantly 
understood  him,  thuugh  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delville 
stared  at  him  in  utter  astonishment,  *  I  had  ex- 
plained before  I  left  you  that  I  should  not  return.* 

*  Didn't,  didn't,'  answered  he,  angrily ;  '  waied  for 
you  three  days ;  dressed  a  breast  o'  mutton  o'  pur- 
pose ;  got  in  a  lobster,  and  two  crabs ;  oil  spoilt 
by  keeping ;  stink  already ;  weather  quite  muggy, 
forced  to  souse  'em  in  vinegar;  one  expense 
brings  on  another ;  never  begin  the  like  again.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,'  said  Cecilia,  much  dis- 
concerted, *  if  there  has  been  any  mistake  through 
my  neglect ;  but  I  had  hoped  1  was  understood, 

and  I  have  been  so  much  occupied '  '  Ay,  ay/ 

interrupted  he,  *  tine  work !  rare  doings !  a  merry 
Vauxhalling,  with  pistols  at  all  ^our  noddles  I 
Tliought  as  much !  thought  he'd  tip  the  perch ; 
saw  he  wasn't  stanch ;  knew  he'd  go  by  his  com- 
pany,—a  set  of  jackanapes!  all  blacklegs  I  nobody 
warm  among  'em;  fellows  with  a  month's  good 
living  upon  their  backs,  and  not  sixpence  for  the 
hangmiin  in  their  pockets !'  Mrs.  Delville  now 
with  a  look  of  arch  congratulation  at  Cecilia  aa 
the  object  of  this  agreeable  visits  finding  it  not 
likely  to  be  immediately  concluded,  returned  to 
her  chair ;  but  Mr.  Delville,  leaning  sternly  upon 
his  cane,  moved  not  from  the  spot  where  he  stood 
at  his  entrance,  but  surveyed  him  from  head  io 
foot,  with  the  most  astonished  contempt  at  his  un- 
daunted vulgarity.  *  Well,  Fd  all  your  ca^h  myself; 
seized  that,  else! — run  out  the  constable  for  you 
next,  and  made  you  blow  out  your  brains  for  compa- 
ny. Mind  what  I  say,  never  give  your  mind  to  a 
gold  lace  hat !  many  a  one  wears  it  don't  know  five 
fai  things  from  two-pence.  A  good  man  always 
wears  a  bob  wig;  make  that  your  rule.  Ever 
•ee  master  Harrel  wear  such  a  thing?  No,  FU 
warrant !  better  if  he  had  kept  his  head  on  his  own 
shoulders.  And  now,  pray,  how  does  he  cut  upt 
what  has  he  left  behind  him  t  a  twey-case,  I  sup- 
pose, and  a  bit  of  a  hat  won't  go  on  a  man's  head.* 
Cecilia,  perceiving,  with  great  confusittn,  that  Mr. 
Delville,  though  evidently  provoked  by  this  intru- 
sion, would  not  deign  to  speak,  that  Mr.  Briggs 
might  be  regarded  as  belonging  wholly  to  herself, 
hastily  said,  *  I  will  not,  su-,  as  your  time  is  pre- 
cious, detain  you  here,  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
mjr  power,  I  will  wait  upon  you  in  the  city.'  Mr. 
Briggs,  however,  without  listening  to  her,  thought 
proper  to  continue  his  harangiSr'XMvited  oko 
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oDce  to  his  house ;  Bent  roe  a  card,  half  of  it 
printed  like  a  book !  t'other  half  a  scrawl  could 
not  read ;  pretended  to  give  a  supper;  all  a  mere 
bam ;  went  without  my  dinner,  and  got  nothing 
to  eat ;  all  glass  and  show ;  victuals  painted  all 
manner  o'  colors;  lighted  upjik«  a  pastry-cook 
on  twelfth-day ;  wanted  something  solid,  and  got 
a  great  lump  of  swectrmeat ;  found  it  as  cold  as 
stone,  all  froze  in  my  mouth  like  ice ;  made  me 
jump  again,  and  brought  the  tears  in  my  eyes ; 
forced  to  spit  it  out ;  believe  it  was  nothing  but  a 
snow-ball,  just  set  up  for  show,  and  covered  over 
with  a  little  sugar.  Pretty  way  to  spend  money ! 
Stuffing,  and  piping,  and  hopping!  nerer  coidd 
rest  till  every  tarthing  was  gone ;  nothing  left  but 
his  own  fool  s  pate,  and  even  that  he  could  not 
hold  together.*  *  At  present,  sir,'  said  Cecilia,  *  we 
are  all  going  out  of  town ;  the  carriage  u  waiting 

at  the  door,  and  therefore '    '  No  such  thing,' 

cried  he;  *  shan't  go;  come  for  you  myself;  take 
Tou  to  my  own  house.  Got  every  thing  ready; 
been  to  the  broker's,  bought  a  nice  blanket,  hardly  a 
brack  m  it    Pick  up  a  table  soon ;  one  in  my  eye,' 

*  I  am  sorry  you  have  so  totally  mistaken  me,  sir ; 
for  I  am  now  going  into  the  country  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Delville.'  '  Won't  consent,  won't  consent  I 
What  will  you  go  there  for!  hear  of  nothing  but 
dead  dukes;  as  well  as  visit  an  old  tomb.'  Here 
Mr.  Delville,  who  felt  himself  insulted  in  a  man- 
ner ho  could  least  support,  after  looking  at  him 
very  disdainfully,  turned  to  Cecilia  and  said,*  Miss 
Beverley,  if  this  person  wwhes  for  a  longer  con- 
ference with  yoti,  i  am  snrry  you  did  not  appoint 
a  more  seasonable  hour  for  your  interview.'  *  Ay, 
ay!'  cried  the  impenetrable  Mr.  Briggs  ;  *  want  to 
hurry  her  off!  see  that!  But  'twon't  do ;  ain't  to 
be  nicked ;  choose  to  come  in  for  my  thirds ; 
won't  be  gulled;  shan't  have  more  than  your 
share.'  *  Sir !'  crie<l  Mr.  Delville,  with  a  look 
meant  to  be  uotliing  less  than  petrific.  *  What,*  cried 
he,  with  an  arch  leer ;  *  all  above  it,  hay  ?  warrant 
your  Spanish  Don  never  thinks  of  such  a  thing! 
don't  believe  'em,  ray  duck!  great  cry  and  little 
wool;  no  more  of  the  ready  than  other  folks; 
mere  puff  and  go  one.'  *Tlns  is  language,  sir,' 
said  Mr.  Delville, 'fo  utterly  incomprehensible 
that  I  presume  you  do  not  even  intend  it  should 
he  understood ;  otherwise,  I  should  very  little 
scruple  to  inform  you  that  no  man  of  the  name  of 
Delville  brooks  the  smallest  insinuation  of  dishonor.' 
'  D<)u't  he  ?'   returned  Mr.  Briggs,  with  a  grin ; 

*  why,  how  will  he  help  it  ?  will  the  old  grandees 
jump  up  out  of  their  graves  to  frighten  us?' 
'  WTiat  old  grandees,  sir  ?  to  whom  are  vou  pleased 
to  allude  V  *  Why,  all  them  old  grandfathers  and 
aunt«  you  brag  of ;  a  set  of  poor  souls  you  won't 
let  rest  in  their  coffins ;  mere  clay  and  dirt !  fine 
things  to  be  proud  of!  a  parcel  of  old  mouldy 

'rubbish  quite  departed  this  life  !  raking  up  bones 
and  dust,  nobody  knows  for  what !  ought  to  be 
ashamed ;  who  cares  for  dead  carcasses  f  nothing 
but  carrion ;  my  little  Tom's  worth  forty  of  'em.' 

*  (  can  so  ill  mate  out,  Mi'^s  Beverley,'  said  the  as- 
tonished Mr.  Delville, '  what  this  person  is  pleased 
to  drive  at,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  enter  into  any 
uort  of  conversation  with  him;  you  will  therefore 

'be  BO  good  OS  to  let  me  know  when  he  has  finished 
vne,  aod  you  are  at  leisure  to  set  off.' 


And  tiien,  with  a  very  stately  air,  he  was  quitting 
the  room ;  but  was  soon  stopt,  upon  Mr.  Briggs's 
calling  out, '  Ay,  ay,  Don  Duke,  poke  in  the  old 
chamel  houses  by  yoiu*3elf,  none  of  your  defunct 
for  me!  didn't  care  if  they  were  all  hung  in  a 
string.  .Who's  the  .bettpr  for  'em  V  *  Pray,  air,* 
cried  Mr.  Delville,  turning  round, '  to  whom  were 
you  pleased  to  address  that  speech  f  *To  one 
Don  Puffendorf,'  replied  Mr.  Briggs;  'know  ever 
such  a  person,  hay  V  *  Don  who,  sir  V  said  Mr. 
Delville,  stalking  nearer  to  him ;  *  I  must  trouble 
you  to  say  that  nande  over  agaia'  'Suppose 
don't  choose  it  ?  how  then  ?'  '  I  am  to  blame,' 
said  Mr.  Delville,  scornfully  waving  his  hand  with 
a  repulsive  motion,  *  to  suffer  myself  to  be  irritated 
so  unworthdy ;  and  I  am  sorry,  in  my  own  house, 
to  be  compelled  to  hint  that  the  sooner  I  have  it 
to  myself,  the  better  I  shall  be  contented  with  it* 
'  Ay,  ay,  want  to  get  me  off;  want  to  have  her  to 
yourself !  won't  l^  so  soon  choused  ;  who's  tlie 
better  man !  hay  ?  which  do  you  think  is  warm- 
est? and  all  got  by  myself;  obliged  to  never  a 
grandee  for  a  penny ;  what  do  you  say  to  that ! 
will  you  cast  an  account  with  me  ?'  '  V  ery  extra- 
ordinary this,'  cried  Mr.  Delville ;  *  the  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  of  the  kind  I  ever  met  with ! 
a  person  to  enter  my  house  in  order  to  talk  in  this 
incomprehen<>ible  manner  1  a  person,  too,  I  hardly 
know  by  sight'  'Never  mind,  old  Don,'  cried 
Briggs,  with  a  facetious  nod,  'know  me  better 
another  time !'  '  Old  who,  sir !  what  1'  '  Come  to 
a  fair  reckoning,'  continued  Mr.  Briggs ;  *  suppose 
you  were  in  my  case,  and  had  never  a  farthing  but 
of  your  own  getting ;  where  would  you  be  then  ? 
What  would  become  of  your  fine  coach  and  horses  I 
You  might  stump  your  feet  off  before  you'd  ever 
get  into  one.  Where  would  be  all  this  smart 
crockery  work  for  your  breakfast?  You  might 
pop  your  head  under  a  pump,  or  drink  out  of  your 
own  paw.  What  would  you  do  for  that  fine  jem- 
my tie  ?  Where  would  you  get  a  gold  head  to 
your  stick  ?  You  might  dig  long  enough  in  them 
cold  vaults,  before  any  of  your  old  grantlfathers 
would  pop  out  to  give  you  one.'  Mr.  Delville,  feel- 
ing more  enraged  than  he  thought  suitable  to  his 
dignity,  restrained  himself  from  making  any  fur- 
ther answer,  but  going  up  to  the  bell,  rang  it  with 
great  violence.  '  And  as  to  ringing  a  bell,'  con- 
tinued Mr.  Briggs, '  you'd  never  know  what  it  was 
in  your  life,  unless  could  make  interest  to  be  a  dust- 
man.' '  A  dustman  !'  repeated  Mr.  Delville,  un- 
able to  continue  his  silence  longer ;  *  I  protest * 

biting  his  lips,  he  stopt  j?hort  'Ay,  love  it,  don't 
you  ?  suits  your  taste ;  why  not  one  dust  as  well 
an  another  ?  Dust  in  a  cart  good  as  dust  of  a 
charnel-house ;  don't  smell  half  so  bad.'  A  servant 
now  entering,  Mr.  Delville  called  out, '  Is  every 
thing  ready  V  '  Yes  sir.'  lie  then  begged  Mrs. 
Delville  to  go  into  the  coach,  and  telling  Cecilia  to 
follow  when  at  leisure,  left  the  room.  •!  will 
come  immediately,  sir,'  said  Cecilia.  '  Mr.  Briggs, 
I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,  and  much  concerned  you 
have  had  this  trouble;  but  I  can  detain  Mr. 
Delville  no  longer.'  And  away  she  ran,  not- 
withstanding he  repeatedly  charged  her  to  stay. 
He  followed  them,  however,  to  the  coach,  with 
bitter  revilings  that  every  body  was  to  make  more 
of  hia  ward  than  himseli^  and  with  the  most  yiru- 
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lent  complaints  of  his  losses  from  the  blanket,  the 
breast  of  mutton,  the  crabs,  and  the  lobster. 
Notliing,  however,  more  was  said  to  him  ;  Cecilia, 
as  if  bhe  had  not  heard  him,  only  bowed  her  head, 
and  the  coach  driving  oflf,  they  soon  lost  sight  of 
him.  This  incident  by  no  means  rendered  the 
journey  pleasant,  or  Mr.  Delville  gracious ;  his  own 
dignity,  that  constant  object  of  his  tlioughts  and 
\m  cares,  had  received  a  wound  from  the  attack, 
which  he  had  not  the  sense  to  despise ;  and  the 
vulgarity  and  impudence  of  Mh  Briggs,  which 
ou^t  to  have  made  his  familiarity  and  boldness 
eaually  contemptible  and  ridiculous,  served  only, 
with  a  man  whose  pride  outran  his  understanding, 
to  render  them  doubly  mortifying  and  stinging. 
He  could  talk,  therefore,  of  nothing  the  whole 
way  that  they  went,  but  the  extreme  impropriety 
of  which  the  Dean  of had  been  guilty,  m  ex- 
posing him  to  scenes  and  situations  bo  much  be- 
neath his  rank,  by  leaguing  him  with  a  person  so 
coarse  and  disgraceful.  They  slept  one  night 
upon  the  road,  and  arrived  the  next  day  at  Delville 
Castle." 

The  history  of  the  Harrels,  in  this  novel, 
is  full  of  instruction,  and  of  deep  and  ab- 
sorbing interest.  It  is  the  daily  history  of 
thousands  who  are  hving  Ix'yond  their 
means,  striving  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  fever- 
ish being  in  a  senseless  prodigaUty,  squan- 
dering in  display  means  which  would  enrich 
home  with  every  comfort  and  refinement. 

"  We  eacrifice  to  dress  till  household  joys 
An«l  comfort  cease.   Dress  drains  our  cellar  dry, 
And  keeps  our  larder  lean ;  puts  out  our  fires, 
And  introduces  hunger,  frost,  and  woe, 
Where  peace  and  hospitality  might  reign." 

CoWPEtt. 

Never  were  the  effects  of  pecuniary  em- 
barra.H>ments  more  truly  and  powerfully  de- 
picted than  in  the  history  of  the  Harrels. 
It  is  worth  a  thousand  sermons.  How  true, 
too,  are  the  words  of  Sir  Egerton  Brvdges 
in  his  autobiography,  which  disjday  all  the 
horrors  of  debt.  Atler  all,  there  is  but  one 
pleasure,  wliich  is  to  esaipc  from  the  world, 
and  indulge  one's  own  thoughts  uninter- 
rupted. All  show  and  luxury  is  idle,  empty, 
satiating  indulgence.  Calmness,  leisure,  and 
above  all,  independence,  with  that  humble 
competence  which  is  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  life,  are  all  which  are  requisite.  But 
there  can  be  no  independence  or  calmness 
without  freedom  from  debt,  which  subjects 
one  to  indignities  that  harrow  up  the  soul. 
Where  the  mind  and  temper  are  irritated  in 
this  way,  what  enjoyment  can  there  be  in 
any  thing ;  and  what  ripe  and  perfect  fruits 
caa  the  imagination  or  the  understanding 
produce?    Even  the  charms  of  nature  are 


thus  clouded,  aftd  the  airs  of  heaven  cannot 
soothe  us.  Yet  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing, the  fresh  breezes,  the  mountains,  seas, 
lakes,  valleys  and  woods,  and  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  are  the  delight  of  human  exist- 
ence ;  and  these  are  open  to  the  poor  as  well 
as  to  tlie  rich,  to  the  humble  as  well  as  to 
the  high. 

Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D^Arhlay, 
Edited  by  her  Niece.  2  volumeii,  8vo. 
Philadelphia:  Carey  &  Hart,     1842. 

These  volumes  are  very  interesting,  and 
give  a  history  of  the  Enghsh  Court  for  sev- 
eral years.     From  them  we  learn,  that  Miss 
Burney  most  unwisely  accepted,  in   1786, 
the  situatiQU  of  keeper  of  the  robes  to  the 
Queen,  and  for  five  years  endured  a  servitude 
worse  than  that  of  a  galley-slave.    As  Horace 
Walpole  well  says,  "she  was  royally  gagged, 
and  propioted  to  fold  muahns."     W^hen  she 
went  into  this  banishment,  she  was  the  most 
popular  writer  in  England,  surrounded  by 
aliectionate  relations  and  warm  friends.    She 
gave  up  the  society  of  Burke  and  others  to 
feast  on  that  of  "  the  sweet  Queen  "  and  the 
sagacious  George  III.     The  Queen  admired 
some  heavy  German  writers,  and  the  King 
enriched  her  with  his  opinions  on  several 
authors.     He  thought  Voltaire  a  monster, 
Rousseau  not  quite  as  bad ;   and  exclainn, 
"  But  was  there  ever  such  stuff  as  a  great 
part  of  Shakspeare!     Only  one  must  not 
say  so.     But  what  think  you ?     What?     Is 
there  not  sad  stuff?     What?  what?"     In 
addition  to  the  interesting  conversation  «.>f 
the  King,  slio  received  her  board,  lodgin*^, 
a  servant  to  wait  on  her,  and  £200  a  year. 
The  situation  entailed  many  })rivations,  an 
incessant  attendance  upon  the  royal  j)erson, 
a  continued  confinement  to  court,  with  no 
power  over  her  own  time,  and  not  even  tlie 
liberty  to  receive  and  j>ay  visits  without  ex- 
press permission.     Her  hfe  was  monotonous 
in  the  extreme.     She  rose  early,  to  be  ren  Jy 
for  her  attendance  on  the  Queen  Ixtwiuu 
seven  and  eight  oVlock;   after  which  she 
had  a  httle  time  to  herself,  which  was  neces- 
sarily devoted  to  business,  and  ti)  her  ward- 
robe.    She  was  again  in  attendan<?e  abc^ut 
one,  after  which  she  had  two  hours  to  her- 
self, which  she  generally  devoted  to  a  jour- 
nal which  she  kept  for  the  amusement  of 
her  friends.     At  five  she  dined  with  Mi's. 
Schwellenberg,  a  vulgar,  ill-natured  woman, 
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fjk  cleaving  mischief  to  her,  where  a  few 
guests  were  occasionally  invited ;  and  in  the 
evening  some  of  the  equerries  drank  tea 
with  them.     About  eleven  o'clock  she  was 
agam  summoned  to  the  Queen,  when  she 
herself  afterwards  retired  to  bed,  "and  to 
sleep,  too,  believe  me,"  she  says.   "  Tlie  early 
rising  and  a  long  day's  attention  to  new 
aflfaira  and  occupations,  cause  a  fatigue  so 
bodily,  that  nothing  mental  stands  against 
it;  and  to  sleep  I  Tall  the  moment  I  havo 
put  out  my  candle  and  laid  down  my  head." 
She  made  an  excursion  with  the  royal  family 
to  Oxford,  where  she  was  almost  starved  and 
fatigued  to  death.     How  ditfei'ent  would 
have  been  her  reception,  visiting  the  same 
place,  a^  Miss  Burney,  the  author  of  Evelina 
and  Cecilia.     Her  fatlier,  "with  blindness 
internal  struck,"  thought  no  one  could  be 
otherwise  than  happy  if  near  a  King  and 
Queen.     Among  the  other  indignities  she 
suffered,  poor  Fanny  had  to  answer  the  bell. 
She  says :  "  At  fii-st,  I  felt  inexpressibly  dis- 
ctomfited  by  this  mode  of  call.     A  bell  1     It 
seemed  so  mortifying  a  mark  of  servitude. 
I  always  felt  myself  blash,  though  alone, 
with  conscious  shame  at  my  own  strange 
degra<lation."     Her  health   became  much 
impaired,  so  much  so,  that  she  must  either 
die  or  leave  her  situation.     The  matter,  in- 
(^ed,  BoswcUtoid  her,  was  puissantly  dis- 
cussed at   The   Club,  Charles  Fox  in  the 
chau',  where  it  was  in  contemplation  to  send 
&  round  robin  to  Dr.  Burney,  to  recall  his 
daughter  to  the  world.     Walpole  wrote  to 
her.     Burke  and  Reynolds  and  Wyndham 
were  also  anxious  to  free  her  from  her  slav- 
ery.    Finally,   in    July,    1791,   she    again 
breathed  the  air  of  freedom,  and  after  mak- 
ing a  tour  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
drinking  of  the  Bath  watei-s,  her  health  was 
restored  to  her.     T|ie  air  of  the  Court  not 
only  iiffected  her  health,  but  exercised  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  int\grlty  of  her  mind. 
She  for  a  time  hated  Burke  and  Wyndham 
for  the  interest  they  took,  and  the  ability 
they  di^j^l  ntd/m  the  pro^eciui  »ji  t/f  \yatTen 
IJasitin^f-.     Her  T>iary  show^j  a  loving,  ami- 
able natur*'.  and  gives  u.^  ag^K>4  itjAii^Hit  Into 
wnat  CiS  rl^li^c  calb  "the  low  ivupjjctry  of 
thrones,**  an('  -^reeling  rc-e  ^rd  af 

past  maQU£  %nd  we  hea^ 

acquainted  4  p^eulii: 

of  heK  i|idi  , 


friends,  the  Lockes,  that  Mi*  Burney  w^as 
first  introduced  to  General  Alexander  D'Ar- 
blay,  a  royalist  refugee  of  tlie  French  Revo- 
lution; and  the  mutual  attachment  which 
was  formed  ended  in  a  marriage,  which 
took  place  in  July,  1793,  at  the  village  of 
Mickleham.     About  this  time  she  wrote  an 
"  Address  to  the  Ladies  of  Great  Britain,  in 
fevor  of  tlie   Emigrant   Priests,"  together 
with  "  Brief  Reflections  relative  to  the  Emi- 
grant Clergy."     The  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  them  were  assigned  to  their  benefit. 
Madame  D'Arbky  now  found  herseJf  obHged 
to  exert  her  abiHties  for  the  benefit  of  her 
own    immediate    family,    their    pecuniary 
means  being  small,  chiefly  indeed  confined 
to  £100  per  annum,  which  the  Queen  as- 
signed  her   on    quitting   her  situation   at 
Windsor,  and  which  she  enjoyed  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.     Accordingly,  in  lV96,  was 
j)ublished  by  subscription,  "  Camilla,  or  a 
Picture  of  Voutk,^^  in  five  volumes.     For 
this  work  she  received  three  thousand  guin- 
eas ;  and  though  it  is  pleasing  and  interest- 
ing, and  greatly  admired  at  the  time,  it  is 
scarcely  equal  to  "Evelina"  or  "Cecilia," 
though  much  more  profitable  to  the  writer. 
Shortly  afterwards,  with  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  "  Cainlllay'*  the  D'Arblays 
built  a  small  cottage  on  a  spot  adjoining 
Norbury   Park,   after   a   plan  of    General 
D'Arblay's.     It  was  jokingly  called  Camilla 
Cottage  by  Dr.  Burney,  and  this  name  was 
afterwards  adopted  for  it  by  their  friends. 
In  this  pleasant  retirement  they  passed  sev- 
eral years,  previous  to  their  leaving  England 
for  the  Continent.     "Cajnilla"  is  enriched 
with  a  number  of  well-drawn  characters. 
There  are  Sir  Hugh  Tyrold,  the  good  old 
baronet ;  Dr.  Orkbome,  with  his  Lrgetful- 
ness  and  love  of  bool» ;  Sir  Sedley  Claren- 
del;  Edgar  Mandlebert;  and  the  ineffablo 
Mr.  Dubster,  who,  on  being  asked  what 
made   him   a  gentleman,  gravely  rephed, 
"Leaving  off  business."     This  is  equal  to 
a  Mr.  Suckling,  (in  Miss  Austen's  "  Emma,") 
a  Bri^itl   rniNxihaijU  nlio  had,  retired  from 
trade  soim^  ei^lit  <>r  mwQ  years,  and  refuse^ 
to  vii^it  jyiotJK  r  ISristolian  who  had,  purifiecj*. 
hiuiself  frrjiij  Uie  dn?,CH  o(  a  su;:tHr  wnxebou^e 
1^1  Chji^.tma-^  Iwfore.    llio  aniioyiiig  . 
uioii^i  Mi^.  Mitten ;  CamjlLi,  wiijt , 
ful   glee  and  pure  heart —iihis !  ^ 
cloiid-^  threw  their  shadows  over 
|ITniabl6  Misters;    the  intelligent 
*  i  Mrs.  AHbeny,  display  the  rich 
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treasures  of  the  fair  author's  genius.  The 
interview  between  Sir  Hu^jh  Tyrold  and  his 
niece,  when  ho  believes  himself  dying,  and 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Hill,  in  "  Cecilia,"  are  pa- 
thetic in  the  extreme,  and  show  that  Madame 
D'Arblay  had  the  same  command  over  our 
tears,  as  over  our  laughter. 

We  arc  reluctantly  compelled  to  say,  that 
**  The  Wanderer^  or  Female  Difficulties^ 
is  exceedingly  dull  reading.  It  was  the  last 
of  Madame  D'Arblay's  novels,  and  she  re- 
ceived for  the  coppiffht  the  large  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  English  edi- 
tion is  in  five  volumes,  the  American  in  three.* 
The  story  is  too  much  spun  out ;  compressed 
into  half  its  size,  it  would  be  interesting. 
The  crisis  never  arrives.  The  gray  day  and 
Pleiades  before  us  dance,  but  the  sunlight 
never  comes  shedding  sweet  influence.  The 
slightest  incident  breaks  the  thread  of  the 
story.  The  heroine  is  so  refined  that  she 
never  speaks  in  the  proper  place,  and  be- 
comes a  wanderer,  seeking  tomporaiy  shel- 
ter from  house  to  house,  when  the  slightest 
explanation  would  procure  for  her  a  home 
and  friends.  We  became  vexed  at  the  unrea- 
sonable prolixity  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
reader  can  only  wonder,  when  he  reaches 
the  conclusion,  that  it  could  be  possible  for 
the  author  of  "Evelina"  to  wi-ite  so  prosily. 
Fluellen  says,  "There  are  occasions  and  causes 
wliy  and  wherefore  in  all  things."  There  is 
also  a  sad  falling  off  in  the  style,  the  beauty 
and  force  of  which  had  been  spoiled  by  her 
long  residence  in  France.  The  plot  was 
conceived,  and  part  of  this  novel  written,  at 
the  close  of  th^  last  century ;  she  carried  it 
with  her  to  France  in,  1802,  where  she  was 
compelled  to  remain  until  1812.  Truth 
compelled  her  to  declare,  that  during  those 
ten  eventful  years,  that  she  resided  in  Paris, 
she  was  startled  by  no  species  of  investigation, 
and  remained  totally  unannoyed  in  every  re- 
spect, passing  her  time  by  her  own  fireside, 
of  amid  a  Select  company  of  her  friends. 
The  great  evil  w«ts,  that  she  could  not  cor- 
respond freely  with  her  relations  in  England. 
"ITie  Wanderer"  certainly  contains  some 
ably-drawn  characters.  Admiral  Powol  is 
a  fine  old  salt^  and  with  courage  enough  to 
haiKard  derisioti,  even  from  fools.  Mrs. 
Maple,  Mrs.  Ilowel,  and  Mrs.  Ireton'  are 
portraits  strongly  painted,  and  disagreeable 
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enough,  but  certainly  life-like.  Mrs.  Treton 
is  one  of  the  most  provoking  women  that 
ever  figured  on  the  pages  of  a  novel.  Miss 
Ellinor  Joddrcl  is  quite  as  overwhelming  in 
another  style.  She  makes  a  number  of  in- 
novations on  the  old  way  of  doing  things, 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  woman, 
declares  her  love  to  Harleigh  to  his  face,  and 
is  8urpri-=;ed  that  he  does  not  return  it.  She, 
is  far  too  intelligent  to  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Being.     Ilere  is  one  of  her  flights  of  genius : 

**  Did  we  nsk  for  (mr  beln^  ?  Why  wa»  it  given 
us,  if  doomed  to  be  wretched  ?  To  whom  are  wc? 
accouQtable  for  reDouDciog  a  douation  made  with- 
out our  consent  or  knowledge !  Oli,  if  ever  that 
wretched  thing  called  life  has  a  noble  moment,  it' 
must  surely  be  that  of  its  voluntary  sacrifice!; 
lopping  off  at  a  blow  tliat  hydra-headed  monster 
of  evil,  called  time ;  boundiog  over  the  imps  <»f, 
superstition,  dancing  upon  the  pangs  of  disease^ 
and  boldly  and  hardily  mocking  the  een&elcjy?  le- 
gcttds  tluit  would  frighten  us  with  eternity.  Eter-' 
nity  r  to  poor,  little,  frail,  finite  beingR  like  us !  O 
Albert  1  rwordly  considerations,  iaonki>h  invontiom,. 
and  super^tious  reverMS,  set  Apart,  reason  called 
forth,  truth  devqbped,  probabilities  canvai>i?ed, — 
say,  is  it  not  clear  that  death  is  an  end  to  all  \  an 
abyss  eternal!  aconchidon?  Nature  comes  but  for 
SQCO«aidon,  thougli  the  pride  of  man  would  give 
)ier  lesurrectioa  Moolaering  tdl  together,  we  go, 
to  form  new  earth  for  burying  our  successors."       , 

The  race  of  the  Ellinor  Joddrels  is  not 
extinct  at  the  present  day.  Lady  Aurora' 
Grandville  is  warm-hearted,  courageous,  and 
intt^lligent,  and  appears  to  much  advantage' 
amid  the  worldly  throng  that  move  m*ound' 
her.  Sir  Jasper  Harrington,  with  his  gout, 
and  crutches,  his  irritability,  and  genuine' 
benevolence,  interests  the  reader. 

In    1832   Madame   D'Arblay  published 
the  memoirs  of  her  father,  in  throe  volumes,  * 
arranged  from  his  own  manuscripts,  and 
froni  family  papers,  and  fiom  personal  recol-' 
lections.    There  is  an  American  edition  of 
this  work,  published  by  Key  k  Biddle,  in 
I^hiladelphia,  1833;  but  it  is  not  a  perfect, 
reprint'  of  the  English  one,  and  the  editor ' 
has  taten  the  very  questionable  liberty  of  ^ 
omitting  what  he  believed  woujd  not  prove 
int^restmg  to  the  American  reader.    Tlie  ' 
work  is  ponderously  written,  tedious^  and  ' 
pompous —  '\ 

*<6iub  labored  dothhig»  in  00  strange  %  style/* 

There  are  more  allusions  t6  hei^^lf  hi  it»* 
(ban  to  her  father, and  we  were  driven  to  ex- 
clftim,^attfty,  thy aiamo  h  D^Arb^ !    The 
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book,  however,  possesses  considerable  interest, 
on  account  of  the  anecdotes  it  contains  of 
Johnson,  Burke,  Garrick,  and  other  celebra- 
ted men.  Her  first  interview  with  Dr.  John- 
son is  graphically  described,  in  the  best  man- 
ner of  her  early  style,  as  is  also  the  descrip- 
tion of  her  interview  with  him  at  Streatham. 
If  the  entire  work  had  been  written  in  the 
flowing,  conversational  vein  of  Evelina,  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  interesting. 
But  let  us  be  grateful  for  it  as  it  is.  It  cer- 
tainly brings  vividly  before  us  the  portraits  of 
departed  worthies,  in  whom  we  all  take  an  un- 
dying interest,  and  it  is  charming  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  familiar  converse  with  those  whose 
writings  have  so  often  cheered  and  instruct- 
ed us.  We  become  acquainted  with  their 
feelings,  passions  and  peculiarities,  and  learn 
how  they  behaved  in  the  quiet  circle  of  do- 
mestic Ufe. 

Madame  D'Arblay  lost  her  father  in 
1814,  in  his  87th  year.  Her  husband 
died  in  1818,  and  her  only  son,  and  child, 
in  1837  ;  and  she  herself  departed  this 
life  6th  January,  1840,  in  her  88th  year. 
Uer  eldest  brother,  Rear  Admiral  James 
Burney,  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  two 
of  his  voyages,  and  was  author  of  "  General 
History  of  Voyages  to  the  South  Sea."  Her 
second  brother  was  the  third  best  Gr^k 
scholar  in  the  kingdom,  and  her  half-sister, 
Sarah  Harriet,  was  an  excellent  novelist 

D'lsraeli  truly  says,  there  is  what  may  be 
called  family  genius.  In  the  home  of  a 
man  of  genius  is  diffused  an  electrical  at- 
mosphere, and  his  own  pre-eminence  strikes 
out  talent  in  all.  "  The  active  pursuits  of 
my  father,"  sajrs  the  daughter  of  Edgeworth, 
"spread  an  animation  through  the  bouse, 
connecting  children  with  all  that  was  going 
on,  and  allowing  them  to  join  in  thought  and 
conversation ;  sympathy  and  emulation  ex- 
cited mental  exertion  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner."  Evelyn,  in  his  beautiful  retreat  at 
Saye's  Court,  had  inspired  his  family  with 
that  variety  of  taste  which  he  himself  was 
spreading  throughout  the  nation.  His  son 
translated  Rapines  "  Gardens,"  which  poem 
the  father  proudly  preserved  in  his  "Sylva." 
His  lady,  ever  basied  in  his  study,  excelled 
iu  the  arts  her  husband  loved,  and  designed 
the  frontispiece  to  his  Lucretius.  She  was 
the  cultivator  of  their  celebrated  garden, 
which  served  as  an  example  in  his  great 
work  on  "  Forest  Trees."     Cowley,  who  has 

^memoratcd  Evelyn's  love  of  books  and 


gardens,  has  delightfully  applied  them  to  his 
lady,  in  whom,  says  the  bard,  Evelyn  meets 
both  pleasures : 

"  The  fairest  garden  io  her  looks, 
And  in  her  mind  the  wisest  books.'* 

The  house  of  Haller  resembled  a  temple 
consecrated  to  science  and  the  arts,  and  the 
votaries  were  his  own  family.  The  universal 
acquirements  of  Haller  were  possessed  in 
some  degree  by  every  one  under  his  roof; 
and  their  studious  delight  in  transcribing 
manuscripts,  in  consulting  authors,  in  bota- 
nizing, drawing  and  coloring  the  plants  imder 
his  eye,  formed  occupations  which  made  the 
daughters  happy  and  the  sons  eminent  The 
painter  Stella  inspired  his  family  to  copy  his 
fanciful  inventions,  and  the  playful  graver 
of  Claudine  Stella,  his  niece,  animated  his 
"  Sports  of  Children."  We  have  seen  a  print 
of  Coypel  in  his  studio,  and  by  his  side  his 
little  daughter,  who  is  intensely  watching 
the  progress  of  her  father's  pencil.  The 
artist  has  represented  himself  in  the  act  of 
suspending  his  labor  to  look  on  his  child. 
At  that  moment  his  thoughts  were  di>ided 
between  two  objects  of  his  love.  The  char- 
acter and  the  works  of  the  late  Elizabeth  Ham- 
ilton were  formed  entirely  by  her  brother. 
Admiring  the  man  she  loved,  she  imitated 
what  she  admired;  and  while  the  brother 
was  arduously  completing  the  version  of  the 
Persian  Hedaya,  the  sister  who  had  associa- 
ted with  his  morning  tasks  and  his  evening 
conversations,  was  recalling  all  the  ideas,  and 
portraying  her  fraternal  master  in  her  "  Hin- 
doo Rajah."  Nor  are  there  wanting  instan- 
ces where  this  family  genius  has  been  carried 
down  through  successive  generations :  the 
volume  of  the  father  has  been  continued  by 
a  §on,  or  a  relative.  The  history  of  the 
family  of  the  Z wingers  is  a  combination  of 
studies  and  inherited  tastes.  Theodore  pub- 
lished in  1697  a  folio  herbal,  of  which  his  son 
Frederic  gave  an  enlarged  edition  in  1744  ; 
and  the  family  was  honored  by  their  name 
having  been  given  to  a  genus  ol  plants  dedi- 
cated to  their  memory,  and  known  in  botany 
by  the  name  of  Zwiugera.  In  history  and 
in  literature,  the  family  name  was  equally 
eminent :  the  same  Theodore  continued  a 
great  work,  ^*  The  Theatre  of  Human  Life," 
whicli  had  been  begun  by  his  father-in-law, 
and  which,  for  the  third  time,  was  enlarged 
by  another  son.  Among  the  historians  of 
Italy,  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate  this 
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family  genius  transmitting  itself  with  unsul- 
lied probity  among  the  Villanis,  and  the 
Malaspiuis,  and  the  two  Portas.  The  his- 
tory of  the  learned  family  of  the  Stephens 
presents  a  dynasty  of  literature ;  and  to  dis- 
tinguish the  numerous  members,  they  have 
been  designated  as  Henry  L  and  Henry 
IL,  and  HI.  England  may  exult  in  hav- 
ing possessed  many  literary  families — the 
Wartons,  the  fethor  and  two  sons ;  the  Bur- 
neys,  more  in  number ;  and  the  nephews  of 
Milton,  whose  humUe  tordi  at  least  was 
lighted  at  the  altar  of  the  great  bard. 

There  is  something  in  me  scent  and  im- 
pression of  a  balmy  atmosphere,  in  the  lustrer 
of  sunshine  in  the  azure  heaven  and  the 
purple  ebuds,  in  the  opening  of  prospeots 
on  this  side  and  on  that,  in  Uie  contempla- 
tion of  verdure  and  fertility,  and  industry, 
and  simplicity,  and  cheerfulness,  in  all  their 
nuriations,  in  the  very  act  and  exercise  of 
travelling,  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  hu- 
man frame.  It  expands  Uie  heart,  it  makes 
the  spirit  dance,  and  exquisitely  disposes  us 
for  social  enjoyment  The  mind  becomes 
more  elevated  and  refined;  it  assumes  mi- 
croscopical and  unwonted  sensibihty ;  it  feels 
things  which,  in  ordinary  moments,  are  un- 
heeded and  unknown ;  it  enjoys  things  too 
evanescent  for  a  name,  and  too  minute  to  be 
arrested ;  it  trembles  with  pleasure  through 
every  fibire  and  every  articulation.    We  have 


read  these  novels  of  Miss  Burney,  after  a 
lapse  of  some  years,  in  our  native  county  of 
Dutchess.  What  changes  time  has  made. 
The  old  familiar  fiaces  are  gone.  Our  grand- 
parents sleep-  in  the  village  church-yard. 
But  nature  wears  the  same  face  as  of  old. 
We  walk  on  the  windmg  roads  in  a  bracing  at- 
mosphere ;  the  bright  sun  falls  on  the  gray 
trunks  of  the  now  leafless  trees,  and  on  the 
withered  grass  of  the  fields ;  and  the  long 
waving  hue  of  the  distant  hills  is  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  and  fills  the  imagination  with 
pleasant  images.  Quiet  reigns  around  us. 
Noise  and  bustle  we  have  left  behind  us  in 
Ae  crowded  city.  Distant  sounds  fall  pleas- 
antly on  the  ear,  and  the  cawing  of  the  crowa 
is  blended  with  the  hearty  music  from  the 
bugle-horn  of  chanticleer ;  and  as  we  gaze  on 
yonder  field  where  some  cows  are  feeding, 
and  on  the  ghding  river,  we  unconsciously 
repeat  to  ourselves  the  noble  linee  of  our 
fi^orite  Thomson : 

"  I  care  not,  fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 
You  cannot  rob  me  of^  free  nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening 

(ace; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve ; 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave : 

Of  fimcy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave." 
HugkstnvUli,  DutdUtB  Cnmty,  Xltv^  1850. 
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Bbgons,  thou  bastard  tongue  so  base,  so  broken, 

By  human  harpies  and  hyenas  spoken, 

Formed  for  a  race  of  hypocrites,  and  fit 

To  maunder  truth,  and  tiun  the  gorge  of  wit : 

What  slavering,  drivelling  oant,  which  never  dares, 

Uubacked  by  Scripture,  to  salute  our  ears ; 

Vile  sugared  nostrums,  gilded  with  a  verse ; 

An  angel's  message,  heralding  a  curse ; 

Yet  helped  by  oily  rhetoric  and  the  devil, 

Thou  rul'st  the  world,  and  rul'st  the  world  for  evil  I 
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GERALDIN: 

A     PLAY     IN     FIVE     ACTS. 


BT   AK  AMERICAN. 


The  ftiUowing  PUy  is  founded  upon  certain  incidents  in  Irish  history.  Ireland  eeems  not  to  be 
regarded  as  claissio  ground ;  but  its  annals  are  replete,  nevertheless,  with  materials  not  unworthy  of 
being  preserved.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  false  views  of  the  national  character—views  resulting 
either  from  a  want  of  proper  acquaintance  with  it,  or  from  a  settled  purpose  of  misrepresentation — 
as  to  consider  it  a  reproach,  rather  than  an  honor,  to  have  inherited  tne  Wood  of  that  Milesian  race 
whose  genius  and  courage  have  been  perpetuated  m  the  descendants  of  a  Qrattan,  a  Curran,  an 
Emmett^  and  a  Fitxgerald— qualities  that  depreai  the  Irish  character  at  home,  and  elevate  it  abroad. 

In  the  person  of  Clarence  Geraldin,  I  have  sought  to  infuse  some  of  the  virtues  of  a  heroic 
ancestry ;  virtues  which,  whether  in  public  or  in  private  life,  insure  respect ;  and  which,  though  they 
may  not  always  command  what  is  called  success,  at  least  deserve  it.  THE  AUTHOR. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


CLAaK7rc*e  GeuildiMh 
Clarjkgtcjn. 

WoLH3sTAN» 

Ma  HON. 


LaIIY  WALSI>?eilAM» 

Alueiua. 


A  ti^ithnti,  JSotdiers,  dee. 
ScETJE :  Dublm^  and  the  ailjoinjng  couutiy. 

mn  I. 

StT£*iE  :  Tfio  Bc^a-^hfin?— Mfkonlf^bt  vl<*w  of  the 
fic*?ftn-^llie  Ciiallu  of  Liuly  VV  alsipg:li£ju  la.  the 
dktiuice, 

Enf*r  GeealdiNi 

Qtr.  Secure  1  pass'd  the  moat,  norb<w*d  a  souni, 
l^fS  ilit  lonp  eedge-graj^  waviDg  to  lim  breeze  ; 
Nor  hvinAn  ubject  ^aw,  nor  insect  tiling. 
It!  tht*  blut'  tiiiiloigbt' H  solitude  t^itod  i!u*rL\ 
II  id  t4'rrjij«  blrjotHj  she  on  her  terracu  itt<H)d» 
Where  ^  watcU'd  and  wor&!iipp'd»  I  have  le^ii  her 

form 
Glide  like  a  acrapli  In  Oio  #i!vrrj  nlghll 
While  cansc'mUB  stAni  lnhiuld  I' 
Anf]  lent  th^ir  *Kift  Itj^rt  Ut  ij' 
Ttmt  lit  her  to  Lovu't  throt? 

WsL  Ft^  knofwit  him  f 


An  ill- starred  honr^  methioks,  was  that  which 

bniiught 
Its  inmnlt^s  back  to  Bbores  they  had  renounc'd; 
Whf>*e  em-lh,  <?r«  ihK  Imd  ckVil  ujw^n  tha  fofws 
Of  one  — th*  tlcnv(*r>  if  not  the  fiivoritc^— 
But  for  Am  tHtiir^i^fl  whom  ^ho  may  ncjt  thank  \ 
YtiiiDg,  UjautifiiL  rtnd  ^fted,  tiw,  withnl, 
How  will  her  g^iUle  nature  lt*aru  to  brocJE 
The  dcBpemte  forluTies — ^Madman  ! 

[Laying  kh  h^nd  f^n  ime  ipA»»  «n  th*  ffarh 
of  a  ctrmtA&A  soi4^rr,  wmldf:nl*/  tnirr*^ 
mnd  *>  approachiftg  Gt:n.AtPm. 

How  id  tills  I 
^liat  mc^u  Ve ! 

SoL  "niat,  b^ifig  8ceiite<l*  wc  are  watch'd ! 

W^hiktthf  re  he  KtaridK,  forgi^ttltig  thfjsct  whose  lives 
lie  y^  nmy  have  to  aa^wcr  fot, 

^JW*  Fear  not; 

The  traiu  h  laid— the  tnlnp  wiU  ftooti  bd  spnmg  t 
Mark  me,  he  doth  but  tneditate  the  time. 
Retire  then ;  he  wiiU  ii«ek  y  ou„  utie  and  all,, 
Amixu 

JSoi,      TU  whnt  we  wmii    Keptirt  my  WfTrJn 
To  Urn.  [EHt 

Qmmau>is,  on  turning  t*>  d^^rejfd  tn  fAr  hMium  p/ 
ih^  9t&ift^  dU^u^trt  him  at  ht  ^of9  out 

W«nt  pr»t  a  f oldiiir  h**m^  bot  now  f 
who*  lakiu^  coumol  (if  liiai  JV^ar^ 
"'■'liflth  the  iiitifll%i'ncfl 
fIFD  and  Wiildi'd* 

gh«,  lDo»  IS  known !   [Add*, 
^Sba  htdf  Woliiiiigbam 
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The  sun  ne'er  shone  npon  a  worthier  deed, 
Nor  yet  more  gallant !— 80  the  lady  deerap, 
Who  has  most  cause  to  thank  you ;  for  her  looks, 
From  the  keen  terror  and  the  shock  apace 
Recov'ring,  were  intensely  bent  on  you  1 
And  with  a  meaning  which  her  soul,  Fd  swear, 
Belied  not— it  was  full  of  gratitude. 

Qer.  Would  I  could  think  so  I    Twere  some- 
thing, mid  the  dearth 
Of  fallen  fortunes  and  crush'd  hopes,  to  know 
That,  mid  neglect  and  coarse  asperity, 
The  friend  grown  cautious,  and  the  kinsman  cold, 
The  subtle  malice  of  the  meanly-minded ; 
Wretches  who  lie,  succumb,  and  bend  the  knee. 
Where  worldly  pomp  doth  counsel  fear,  to  wreicdc 
Or  latent  pique,  or  deep  revenge,  as  time. 
Working  its  faithless  changes,  gives  the  cue — 

Twere  something,  amid  this but  my  mind 

wanders. 
Leave  me  awhile,  my  friend ;  I  would  commune 
With  wonted  thoughts  that  t^hun  companionship. 

WouncasTAN  tlottly  retiren,  and  exits  at  ih4  vpper 
wing  of  the  stage. 

Her  looks  were  bent  on  me !  so  went  his  words — 
On  me !  whom  alter'd  eyes  have  leam'd  to  shun  ; 
Reptiles  who  bask'd  them  in  my  house's  glare. 
And  tum'd  tostingme  in  the  shade !  The  thought 
That,  mid  the  ^loom  of  a  forbidden  lot, 
IxKie  and  despis'd,  there  liv'd  one  kindred  mind, 
There  beat  one  heart,  divested  of  the  dross 
That  eats  into  men's  souls,  and  makes  them  mon- 
ster* I — 
But  the  thought 's  idle ;  friendship  ahuns  the  shore 
Of  grief,  to  take  up  its  abode  with  grandeur ! 
Bat  not  so  thou  1  who,  even  at  thy  dose, 
O  everla*^ting  sun  1  doth  smile  on  maa 
How  glorious  and  bow  godlike  is  thy  beauty  I 
Thj  setting  hour  was  my  boyhood's  theme, 
And  thou  art  still  the  same — immutable ! — 
Whilst  all  within  the  heart  of  him  who  once 
Drank  at  thy  source,  is  ebbing  low  and  still, — 
Is  dust  and  desolation  t 

[A  horn  is  heard  at  a  distance. 
That  dread  sound 
Hath  music  (or  hurt  ears  I    *T  is  Wolferstan  1 
Like  bloodhounds  in  the  leash,  their  spirits  pant 
For  action !  and  the  time  comes  on,  apace, 
When  they  must  slip  the  thong,  or  lay  them  down, 
SabmisAive  bondmen,  each  content  to  wear 
The  quiet  degradation  of  his  chains  I  [I^xii. 

Enter  Almuda. 

ji  I,  f  is  vain  to  struggle ;  since  the  hour  I  felt — 
"Par  terror  bod  not  quite  subdued  all  sense — 
My  form  enfolded  in  his  arms,  with  grasp 

So  ^rrti*  yet  fond oh  no,  not  fond  1  how  should 

fbat  be  f    He  knows  me  not ;  nor  do  I  know 
The  name  Ike  bears,  or  whence  he  came— or  how, 
In  that  most  desperate  howr  of  weed,  when  hfe 
HtrnK  BV^oonin^  deatb-like  froitt  the  horrid  brow 
Of  the  fell  precipice !  whose  giddy  vcrg« 
The  plU"^^?  horses  and  mad  vehicle. 
As  ii^y  ^****  impulse,  sccm'd  to  seek, — 
How,  io  timt  dreadful  moment,  one  unknown, 
With  pud  den  grasp,  as  if  instinctively. 
Should  ^^Ms  have  reeooed  me,  nor  paiu^  until 


He  had  rcstor'd  me— safe,  tho'  scar'd  in  sense — 
To  the  scarce  profTer'd,  not  o'er-anxious,  arms 
Of  a  cold  motner  I    I  have  watch'd  for  him, 
Forgetting  sense  of  shame,  my  sex's  sliame. 
And  Clarington  forgetting !    fiut  that  thought — 
Oh,  there  is  madncsts  in  tbe  recollection  I 
And  yet  I  cannot  drive  it  ftom  my  brain. 
And  my  heart  withers  I— but  the  sacrifice 
A  father's  fortune's,  and  perhaps  his  life. 
Demand  alike.    I've  seep  that  form  before, 
And  I  should  know  it  I 

Enter  GEaALDnf. 

Oer,  My  fatal  purpose  now 

Expands  and  warms,  as  all Almeida  here ! 

[Aside^  and  going, 

Al.  Oh,  stay !  a  moment  stay  t 

[GsaALDiN  tnms^  and  bows, 
M  V  thanks  are  yours  1 
And  I  have  watch'd  io  pay  tnem  with  weak  words. 

Oer,  The  obligation,  lady,  is  too  poor 
For  thanks. 

Al,  You  saVd  my  life  I 

Oer,  And  yet  you  rif*k 

That  life pardon  me,  this  bleak  shore  ill  suits 

Such  presence. 

AL  In  sooth,  'tis  not  like  that  I  left^ 

And  yet ^but  I  detain  ye. 

Oer,  Gentle  lady, 

I  am  unskilled  in  words,  else,  in  my  turn. 
Should  I  acknowledge  this  high  honor  done 
A  man  unus'd  to  give  or  to  receive 
Such  courtesies. 

Al.  Thanks  are  not  courtesies  I 

Bather  heartfelt  returns  for  that  we  owe ; 
For  gratitude  should  follow  favors. 

Oer.  Yes. 

The  bird  of  night  has  settled  on  his  cli£ 
I  must  be  gone.    [Aside.'\ 

My  thanks  are  doubly  yours.     [Exit, 

Al.  And  does  he  leave  me  thus !     Proud  man, 
*t  is  well ; 
I  know  him  now — ^his  name — ^his  nature,  too  t 
'Tis  not  for  notfiing  that  he  sav'd  my  life, 
For  he  must  rule  it  yet !  [Exit,. 

Soine:    The  CaHle  of  Lady  Walslngham  —  A 
Hall — Lights — Menials  and  Domestics  assem- 
*    bled. 

First  Dom,  Here  comes  her  ladyship  I  so  smooth 
your  faces. 
Now,  by  Saint  Patrick,  'tis  a  noble  lady ! 

Enter  Lady  Waubinohaic 

An  Irish  welcome  to  your  ladyship  t 
Second  Dcnk   Knave !  thou  ahouldat  have  oaid 
right  honorable  1 
For,  being  honorable  io  her  own  Tigfa^ 
Therefore,  she  is  right  honorable.    Welcome 
To  your  i-ight  honorable  ladyship  1 

[She  makes  a  sign  to  them  to  be  silent. 
Lady  W.  Leara  to  obey;  and  to  fulfil  your  du- 
ties; 
And  let  me  have  do  more  of  this.    I  can 
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DispeDse  witli  your  congratulatioDs.    Heoce ! 

[They  go  out. 
It  sickens  me  to  be  Burrouoded  thus 
With  all  this  empty  pageantry,  when  that 
Which  should  usaurance  give  of  faith,  and  firm 
Secure  possession,  is  still  wanting.    He 
Doth  linger  only  to  torment ;  he  loves 
Me  not  too  well — No  matter ;  let  me  once 
The  full  completion  of  this  project  see, 
Tliis  marriage  I — and  on  these  possessions  closes 
The  seal  that  must  confirm  them  safely  mine  I 
Piqued  by  her  coldness,  'tis  his  pride  alone, 
Strange  pride  !  that  prompts  him  still  to  urge  his 

suit 
She  comes  this  way !    No  child  in  my  affections. 
The  instrument  in  the  aceomplishment 
Of  my  deep  purposes,  at  leaat^  she  shall  be. 


Enter  Almsda. 


I  saw 


Ah  Oh,  gentle  mother,  pardon  me  I 
You  not 

Lady  W.  You  smile,  Almeida ;  but  your  smile 
Is  still  the  same,  still  sad !    In  Italy, 
Mid  pomp  of  palaces,  and  princes*  love. 
Music  and  festival,  and  dance,  and  song. 
Neither  the  influence  of  the  melting  clime. 
The  lover's  lute,  the  poet's  lay,  the  lance 
Which* chivalry  itself  had  taught  to  couch 
Beneath  your  oyos — an  homage  might  have  touched 
The  hearts  of  Queens  themselves — had  charms  for 

you. 
Now,  tell  me,  why  is  this  ? 

Al.  in  sooth,  good  mother, 

*Tis  a  vice  of  the  blood,  and  from  the  womb 
Twas  bom  with  me,  and  nurtur'd  at  the  breast 
Truly,  I  wonder  at  the  thing  I  was. 
Not  am.    Flattery  will  woo  a  woman. 
Not  always  win  her. 

Lady  W.  I  see  the  drift  of  this.  [Aside. 

But  where  afiedion  is  the  flatterer, 
Such  wooer  sure  should  win  1 

Al.  Ah,  I  have  lost 

The  charms  tliat  drew  forth  studied  compliment ; 
And  want  the  lures  that  practised  lovers  have. 
Far  be  from  me  such  lures,  and  lovers  too !    [Aside. 
But  sfftnething  troubles  me — '— 

Lady  W.  Confide  your  thoughts 

Totme  who  would  participiLte  your  pains. 
Am  well  as  pleasures.    ■ 

Al.  Tis  that  horrid  monk ! 

Lady  W,  Father  Mahon  I     Your  mother's  con- 
fessor 
Should  have  your  confidence. 

Al.  I  cannot  like, 

I  cannot  bear  his  looks !  and  he,  of  late. 
Has  tortur'd  me  I 

Lady  W.  The  auspicious  hour  is  come !  [Atide. 
What  means  my  child  t 

Al.                           Must  I  wed  Clanngton 
Upon  such  horri^'-'  ^ -"■-*-*  f 

Lady  W.  .,.Who> 

Tell  me,  who 
Onrachconcf 
For  now  I  m 
TUstedneoi 


But  you  mistake ; — that  mild  and  reverend  man, 

Urged  by  his  love  and  duty  both,  has  had 

Recourse  to  the  last,  £ital  argument. 

Which  should  oonvmce  you — but  you  know  the  rest 

And  here  I  pledge  you,  that  could  fear  alone 

Your  union  make  secure  with  Clarington, 

Dear  as  it  is,  essential  to  my  life  I 

And,  what  is  dearer  still,  the  reputation 

Of  ^1  you  love,  your  father  and  his  house, — 

rd  yield  them  up,  existence,  honor— all  I 

Without  a  sigh,  ere  I'd  consent  to  mar 

My  daughter's  peace,  and  cloud  her  years  for  life. 

Al.  I  did  not  understand  all  this !    0  mother  1 
I've  nothing  now  to  hope,  or  to  expect^ 
Except— except  this  marriage,  and  my  grave  I 

Lady  W.  It  shall  not  be  1  I  am  prepar'd  to  meet 
The  worst,  and  that's  but  beffgary,  not  shame; 
Shame  is  an  honor  only  for  U^  great  I 
Tis  not  the  privilege  of  poverty 
To  be  ashamed  of  any  thing. 

Al.  Nay,  teU  me. 

Tell  me  it  all !  hold  from  me  nothing ;— nothing 
Should  be  oonceal'd  ;  fi'om  nothing  will  I  shrink  I 
I  see  the  path  I  have  to  tread,  but  clouds 
And  darkness  are  upon  it:  clear  them  up, 
And  with  a  finn,  unialt'ring  step  I  will 
Pursue  the  road,  however  rugged;  though. 
Perchance,'  thro'  fault  of  nature,  I  should  oast 
Some  look  behind.    Now,  mother,  tell  me  all  I 

Lady  W.  Nay,  spare  me ;  *t  is  a  trial  more  than  I 
Can  bear.  Yet  why  shrink  from  it  t  it  must  come 
At  last  I    Then  listen 

Enter  a  Servant 

Ser.  Some  gentlemen,  my  lady,  have  arriv'd. 
And  they  seek  you. 

Lady  U".  We  will  resume  this  matter. 

Quests,  sir  I 

Ser.  I  know  not,  madam ;  but  they  come. 

Even  now,  this  way.  [Exit 

Al.  Let  me  retire,  then— 

Xa<fy  W.  SUy,  stay,  Almeida— it  is  ClanngtQD! 
Ah,  his  Lieutenant)  too ! 

Enter  CukRmGTON  and  Ratmojo). 

Why,  my  yoong  firiends ! 
Thrice  welcome  to  ye  both ! 

Clar.  By  my  good  sword. 

The  sound  of  welcome  cheers  us !    As  we  past 
Through  empty  rooms  and  echoing  galleries, 
Their  frightful  replications  were  the  sole 
Voices  th  jt  greeted  us  I— The  old  Lord's  dead- 

[Ande  to  Lady  W. 
IsMissFitxalbanill! 

Al  Not  ill,  my  lord. 

Nor  well ;  yet  better  both  ways. 

Clar.  A  patient 

Of  much  promise  1    Yet  she  might  puzzle  these 
Who  know  her  not     [Ande.'\ 
Lady  W.  Report  his  health  to  her. 

[Ande  to  Claringion. 
Clar,  This  is  your  kinsman,  and  my  friend. 
Al.  MvWdf 

Clar.  A  dujtant  kinsman,  but  near  frienJL 
AL  My  father, 

M  he  well  9  ^->. 

€iar,  I  ikink,  and  ehcAild  ^f,  better 

^mk  whisa  jou  loet  left  Italy.    Aye,  airl 
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Pray  prize  her  hand !  her  dieek  she  rarely  gives ; 
And  her  tips,  neyer  1 

I've  ridden  post-haste  to-day : 
These  gentle  cousins  may  be  lett  alone. 

i  Exeunt  Ulaktnqton  and  Lady  "W. 
saw  you,  sir,  in  Flanders :  did 
I  not? 

Hay.  Oh,  yes  I Must  I  be  cruel,  too, 

And  smile  with  them  I  [Aside. 

Your  name  has  been  onr  theme ; 
Not  ours — I  mean  Clarington's — aye  since  then  t 
For  one  who  promises  to  be  a  lord 
So  loving — Dardon  me,  you  know  we're  friends — 
You  greeted  him  but  coldly. 

■AL  Have  you  joist 

Arrived! 

/2ay.     This  instant ;  and  I  now  most  seek 
My  brother. 

Al.   Your  brother  t — ^have  you  then  a  brother  ? 

Jtay.  Have  I  not  1    Ah,  I,  only,  know  him  I 

AL  Where, 

Where  is  he  f 

Hay,  Do  not  ask  me !    Oh,  I  sink 

Into  a  thing  so  poor  and  worthless  beside  him. 
That  I  would  barter  twenty  thousand  lives, 
Did  I  possess  them,  to  be  rais'd  unto 
The  level  of  his  own — my  noble  Clarence  1 
But,  gentle  cousin,  you  ore  somewhat  sad  t 

Al.  Oh,  no !  nothing — except  that  I  have  heard 
Him  spoken  of;  but  I  am  selfish.    Go  I 
I  have  nor  brother,  sister,  friend ;  and  yet 
I  feel  how  strong  a  brother's  love  must  be  1 

Go,  tell  him -How  my  ftx)lish  heart  betrays 

My  pliant  tongue  I  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Motif.  I  see  through  the  disgmse 

She  would  assume.    Oh !  Heaven  never  smil'd 
On  such  alliances !    Then  what  am  II 
An  inmate  here,  where  he  is  held  no  guest  t 
But  then  he  had  his  choice,  even  as  myself 
I'll  seek  him — the  first  interview  for  three 
Long  years.    A  something  whispers  me  'tis  not 
The  last  \  [Exit. 

ScE^nc  changes  to  a  Gave,  hung  round  with  military 
implements. — ^In  the  background  Wcjlfebstan 
is  seen  pacing  the  ^cavern. — Geraldin  is  seated 
near  a  table,  on  which  a  lamp  buitae,  and  on 
which  his  sword  and  pistols  have  been  placed. 

Ger.  How  dreadful  is  the  silence  of  this  place  1 
Its  gentle  curtains  Sleep  o'er  half  the  world 
Hath  drawn,  ami  tired  Nature  ta'en  her  rest 
Hie  desperate  wretches  who  surround  me  here, 
Tom  by  oppression  from  their  native  hearths, 
Like  beasts  of  prey  in  darkness  and  in  dens 
To  prowl,  forgetting  their  lost  fortunes,  sleep ! 
Whilst  I  am  worn  with  watching. — Wolferstanl 
How  this  dead  silence  aches  upon  the  ear  I 
With  naught  to  break  it,  save  the  distant  moan 
Of  Uie  cold  desolate  sob !  companion  fit 
For  him  who  owns  no  fellowship  with  man ; 
B!ood>serpentB,  whose  accursed  fangs  have  torn 
Their  victim's  vitals,  and  will  gorge  the  last 
Life-drops,  ere  they  relinquish  thoir  fell  hold  I 
B«t  "there  is  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  thou, 
O  sacred  shade !  my  n^urder'd  father,  murdered 
'Bj  ruthless  villainy  t  thou  canst  not  know 
Tne  shame  and  degndation  that  await 


Thy  latest  and  lost  child  1  Where  will  this  end  t 
Oh  for  a  pause  from  thought. Wolferstan ! 

WoLFEUSTAN  comcs  foTwatd. 

Have 
Those  men — Steps  come  this  way !  Even  now  they 
cornel 
Ray.  {tpithout.)  Nay,  I  will  see  him !  is  he  not 
my  brother  f 
Stand  back  I  I  will  not  be  refused  1 

Oer.  By  Heaven, 

Tis  Raymond's  voice  I  he  must  not  see  me  here. 

Raymond  abruptly  enters, 

Ray.  My  brother ! 

Ger.      kash  boy — 0  my  poor  Raymond  I  nay, 
Hang  not  about  me  thus.     Why,  when  did  you 
Arrive  I  ^ 

Ray.      An  hour  ago,  and*— ^-Clarence  I  where, 
Where  am  1 1 

Ger.  Where  I  had  hoped  to  see  you 

Never  I — But  silence  now — I  charge  you,  silence  ! 
Are  you  from  the  castle  f 

Ray.                                 I  am,  and  have  much 
To  tell  you ;  but  methinks  this  is  no  place 
For  woids.    O  Clarence,  I  had  hoped 

€hr.  Now,  soldier ! 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Sol.  I  mark'd,  but  now,  by  the  imperfect  light 
That  gleams  along  the  shore,  a  female  form 
With  frantic  swiftness  speeding  toward  this  spot; 
When  suddenly  the  figure  disappear'd 
Just  here  beneath  the  rocka 

Ger.  Stay  where  you  are. 

4  [To  Raymond. 

My  mind  misgives  me :  4  must  use  dispatch. 

[Aside. 
Now,  Wolferstan  !— 

He  catches  up  his  stcord,  and,  followed  by  WoLrEB- 
8TAN,  ascends  the  rocks. 

By  Heaven,  on  yonder  rock 
Methinks  I  see,  in  the  dim  distance,  poised. 

As  if  in  air,  the  uncertain  form  of Ha ! 

Prone  down  it  plunges  in  the  fatal  flood ! 
One  blast  upon  your  horn  I 

Wolferstan  sounds  his  hom-^arfned  soldiers 
hastily  enUr  on  either  side. 

Be  vigilant, 
And 'follow  me  1 

He  disappears  atnong  tht  rocks,  foUotoed  by  Wol- 
febotan  and  his  fnen.  Raymond  sinks  oit  an 
upper  wing  of  the  stage.     Curtain  drops, 

END  OF  act  l 


act  SS. 

Scene:  An  apartment  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Almeida  and  Rosine. 

Ho.  You  will  not,  then,  attend  the  masque  to- 
night ? 
Al.  I  have  no  spirits.         ^^  ^  ^ r^T ^ 
Ro.  I  am  not  surprised 

At  thai    The  life  you  led  m  Italy, 
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And  your  existence  here,  must  form,  indeed, 
A  heavy  contrast  to  a  mind  like  yours. 

AL  It  is  not  thatl    I  own  those  scenes  were 
such 
As  mighl  have  won  the  cloister'd  votarist 
To  the  seductions  of  the  world  agaiu ; 
But  'tb  not  that    Does  he  attend  to-night  ? 

Jio.  Who,  Olarington  ? 

AL  0  no,  not  /*<?  /  I  mean 

Proud  islander  I  why  did  he  save  my  life, 
To  torture  it,  Kosine  I 

Ro.  You  speak  of  Clarence  ! 

Al,  Aye,  him,  him  1    Did  they  not  tell  me  he 
was  proud  ? 
But  he  shall  find  the  daughter  of  Montdair 
Has  all  her  father's  and  her  sex's  pride — 
Unfeeling  man  I 

Jio.  Ob,  my  Almeida,  pause ! 

Ere  you  bring  down  upon  the  heads  of  those 
You  love,  and  on  your  own,  dreadful  destruction  1 
You  love  this  man  I 

Al.  Who  told  you  that  I  loved  hun  f 

I  hate  him  for  his  pride  I    He  soars  above  me 
In  all  ho  says  or  does.    But  let  him  go: 
Come  Clanngton !     Oh,  I  will  be  so  keen, 
So  subtle  in  revenge  I    How  should  he  know 
A  woman  ? 

-fto.  He  hath  noble  qualities. 

But  unsafe  pa^«*iona ;  therefore,  my  sweet  friend. 
Forget  him,  and  you  will  consult  your  peace. 

Al.  ril  be  a  reveller  to  night,  Rosine  ! 

You  never  saw  me Come !    With  Olarington 

I'll  join  the  feast,  and  mingle  in  the  dance  1 

Oh,  I  sliall  be  so  happy  I 

Oh,  I  am  sick  at  heart  J-^^d  I  could  weep 
Through  the  lonsj  night  I   There  is  oppression  here. 
Something  too  tight :  pray  you,  unloose  this  band : 

'Tis  easier  nt^w.    I'll  rest  awhile,  and  then 

You  do  not  know  the  firmness  of  my  heart 
Come  1  [Exeunt 

Enter  Lady  Walsingham  and  Clajrinqton. 

Ixidy  W.  I  have  a  stronger  argument,  which, 
urged 
Some  few  hours  since,  appear'd  to  shake  her  faith 
In  her  own  firmness,  and  promises,  I  think, 
Ev'ry  fulfilment  of  our  hopes. 

Clar.  This  place 

Will  prove,  I  fear,  infectious.    Have  you  not 
Observed  her  lately  ? 

Lorlif  W.  She  saddens  hourly ; 

But  she  was  ever  melancholy. 

Clar.  Yes ; 

But  melancholy  was  not  wont,  methinks, 
To  tinge  her  cheek — and  now  'tis  flushed.    She 

loves  1 
But  loves  not  me. 

Lady  W.  A  wayward  girl  from  childhood. 

Whom  should  she  love  in  such  a  place  as  this  f 

Clar.  That  haughty  begg^,  Clarence ! 

Lady  W.  Oh,  yoa  dream ! 

Clar.  'Tis  sooth ;  and  one  of  two  alternatives 
Alone  is  left;^he  must  become  my  bride, 
Or  we  must  leave  this  place. 

Lnd'f  W.  I'll  see  her,  straight ; 

Unfold  to  her  a  secret,  known  alone 
To  the  good  father  and  myself;  and^  should 


She  still  prove  obstinate,  111  threaten  to 
Renounce  her — and  the  threat  I'll  execute! 

Clar.  Good,  good  1  and  I  may  yet  find  means 
to  back 
Your  better  argument    I'll  see  this  man. 
This  Clarence ;  tax  him  with  the  insolence 
Of  his  presumption,  and  doubly  urge  him,  thus, 
To  vindic  tte  his  claim  at  his  life's  hazard. 

Lady  W.  Deprived  of  lover,  and  the  means  of 
life— 
For  your  good  sword  will  not  betray  its  trust — 
You  may  conclude  her  yours ! 

Clar.  *Tisdonel     [Exeunt. 

ScEXE  returns  to  the  pea-shore — Gehaldin  in  the 
background. 

Enter  Raymond. 

Ray.  In  the  wild  hope  of  saving  a  lost  people, 
He  will  but  lose  himself  I    Sworn  on  the  altar 
Of  his  country,  he  will  but  be  offered  up 
A  victim  on  that  altar ! — ^and  what  then  f 
A  loyal  subject,  but  unnatural 
Brother,  mrust  I  raise  my  hand  against 
His  sacred  person !  There's  but  one  way  left 

Ger.  {coming  forward.)  An  honest  and  an  hon- 
orable one, 
My  brother ! 

Ray.  Honest  and  honorable  ? 

Ger.  Aye. 

Ray.     '     Speak  1 

Ger.  I've  heard  your  grave  soliloquy. 

Now,  mark  me  welL    I  am  no  rebel — no  1 
Nor  runagate — in  mine  oxvn  estimation ; 
The  world  thinks  differently— that  moves  me  not 
My  way  is  clear  before  tne,  and  my  plan 
Is  fixed.     If  in  this  matter,  then,  you  stir 
But  a  hair's-breadth  from  your  due,  loyal  course, — ' 
Aye,  Raymond,  but  a  hair  t  the  twentieth  part 
Thereof, — you  are  no  brothfer  and  no  friend 
Of  mine ;  I  cast  you  oflf  for  ever ! 

Ray.  Clarence, 

Ht»w  have  I  merited  this  scorn  from  you  ? 

(?cr.  My  love  you've  merited,  and  still  you  hare ; 
'Tis  that  which  prompts  my  tongue  to  tell  you  this. 
I've  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  and  you  should  know 
Me  better  than  suppose  I  crtiild  en  brace 
A  cause  like  this,  and  then  abandon  it. 
Without  some  pretext  more  resistless  than 
I  tliink  the  world  can  offer  \ 

Ray.  Obdurate, 

Impenetrable  as  you  are,  can  notlung  move 
Your  will  ? 

Ger.  You  have  heard  my  resolution, 

And  so,  farewell  I 

Ray.  O  stay  1  my  brother,  stay  ! 

Thus  on  my  knees,  I  do  implore  you,  pause! 
Nor  break  my  heart  by  coldness  such  a«»  this. 

Ger.  On  your  knees  <!   A  soldier— and  thus  low ! 
For  shame ! 

Ra^.  Oh, no;  there  is  no  shame  like  that  whieh 
jrou 
Are  bringing  down  upon  yourself    TVike  me, 
Take  me  to  your  heart  for  mine  is  burstmg  I 

Ger.  Raymond,  my  brother ! — fie!  these  fooHsh 
drops, — 
Would  vou  unman  me  too  f    Hold,  sir !  my  life, 
My  honor  is  at  stake !    ^Tis  pledged  td'tiien       •  ' 
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Who,  did  ihey  aee  me  (hiu»  woxM  sporn  me  from 

them! 
Men  who  will  not  own  allegiance  unto  man. 
When  in  that  man  they  recognize  the  tyrant ! 
And  wouhl  you  hnve  me  break  my  bond  to  them, 
My  obligation,  and  my  solemn  oath, 
To  free  them  from  the  yoke  of  oenturien. 
Or,  in  the  glorious  struggle,  perish  with  them  t 
And  upon  grounda — what  grounds  ? 
Ray.  Think  of  our  fnther  ! 

Qer,  Boy  !  boy  I  could  yonder  heaven  yield  us 
bock 
The  soul  that  dwelt  within  this  once  free  isle^ 
T  would  blast  the  man— aye,  blast  him  with  a 

lookl— 
Who  could  sit  down,  a  common  wretch, 
Whilst  tyranny  remorseless  with  his  meals 
Mingles  liis  blood,  to  wash  it  with  his  tears. 
^         Would  that  the  blow  were  struck ! — By  Heaven, 
my  «»ul 
Expands,  aud  drinks  in  rapture  with  the  thoui^ht ! 

{Exit. 
Ray.  Is  thb  the  phrenzy 

Of  a  great  or  guilty  mind  I  Let  the  event 
Determine ;  and,  as  it  points,  must  I  direct 
My  course.  [Exit. 

Scene:  The  Castle. 

^  EnUr  Lady  Walsinooam  and  Almeida. 

jAidy  W.  This  tale  of,shaaie  and  horror  you 

muit  hear ; 
Tis  briefly  told,  and  briefly  thus  it  is : 
Your  Lither  dwelt  alone  with  the  old  chief, 
Who  reigned  a  prince  once  in  these  stately  halls  1 
For  Raymond  with  his  regiment  abroad 
Was  stationed,  and  the  ehler  brother,  Olarenoe— 
Methiuks  that  name  doth  bUnch  your  cheek, 

Almeida  I— 
Had  sailed  fur  England,  on  some  special  matten 
Age,  with  itA  weaknesses,  had  left  the  mind 
Of  tljeir  neglected  parent,  liko  the  bodj» 
Worn  and  iiiflrm.    ills  kinsman  was  his  friend,-^ 
At  least  he  tliought  hmi  such.   The  former,  thns 
By  circumstances  doubly  luvored,  urged 
His  suit    Both  brothers  were  impetuous ; 
Unwary,  and  unnkilful  m  the  perilous 
Conflicting  elements  and  lolse  paths  of  life ; 
Proud  spirits  bi>th,  abandoned  to  the  wing 
Of  fiery  imtincts,  prompting  them  to  play 
A  desperate  game«  on  hazard  high,  where  life 
And  fortune  were  the  stakes  they  pledged,  m 

baubles : 
There  was  no  curb  to  check  them  m  their  course, 
No  gentler  sympathiea  ot  home^  where  hearts, 
Shedding  congenial  influence,  con  moke 
A  hou:<uMd  hoUday  of  the  calm  hearth : 
Should  flattiTing  fortunes  baok  desires  so 
Uubolv  and  unquiet,  it  were  fatal  I 
SonoMi  friend  «nd  kiosmoo  bbould  be  found,  to  whom 
These  large  expectancies  should  be  conllded, 
III  tra<<t  for  otbfrs-^^ith  diaeratiop  iuU 
Heeerved  uoto  himself— who  should,  as  pledge 
Of  &iMh,  put  in  h  •  oath,  inviolate 
To  hold,  tnat  he  would  mete  out  to  these  youths, 
When  they  should  settle  oo  some  pr(^)«r  course 
Of  life,  and  fix  on  luc  atiTe  punuH. 


The  means  withal  to  aid  them  in  such  end ; 
And,  when  attained,  the  rich  inheritance 
And  full  fruition  of  liis  birthright  should 
To Clarence  bo  restored. 

Al.  Enough,  enough  I 

I  see  it  all    O  horrible ! 

Lady  W,                        The  picture. 
Thus  painted,  proved  seductive !    Need  I  say 
Your  Ikther  claimed  possession  false  of  all 
His  kinsman's  property,  not  pertional ; 
But  dreadful  apprehen-ion  followed  this 
Almost  involuntary  act  of  wrong 
To  others :  Fearing  the  father  might  annul 
This  compact  criminal,  the  kinsman  sought 
Such  moans  as  might  avert  contingent  ruin 

Al.  In  mercy  hidd  I    I  know  what  you  would 
say; 
But  oh,  he  is  my  fkther  I     Do  not  tell  it 

Lady  W.  Thwe  means  he  found — for  you  must 
see  the  full 
Extent  of  the  destruction  that  awaits  us : 
They  were  alone — no  eve  to  see,  no  ear 
To  witness  the  completion  horrible 
Of  thi»»  fell  purpose,  which,  conceived  in  shame, 
Was  closed — in  death ! 

Al.  The  ftither  then  was  murdered ! 

And  by  my  father  !    O  unnatural. 
Most  horrible !— a  Anther  by  a  father 
Murdered !     But  why,  why  U  it  told  to  me  f 

Lady  W.  That  seal  nor  time  nor  mortal  hand 
can  now 
Erase.    It  tlien  remains  for  us  to  save — 
It  is  but  instinct-^  aye  I  our  house — perhaps 
Our  lives  !~for  fraud  and  murder  were  combined  1 
The  father's  blood  was  shed,  nnd  fortune  wrested 
From  the  sons ;  and,  to  complete  the  horror, 
The  secret  rests  not  with  ourselves  alone  I 

Al.  Another  witness  of  the  deed,  and  livinir ! 
'  ladyW.  Mahon! 

AL  He  I 

Lady  W.  Ye^  even  he  !  and  he  is 

Poor ! — and  Clarington,  who  kncrws  it  not — nay, 
Do  not  tremble — Clarington's  his  son  I 

AL  Save  me  I 

Mahon  nnd  Clarington  !    Oh,  I  do  see 
The  clue  to  this  dark  labyrinth  of  crime 
And  woe  I    Well,  what  *s  to  be  done  ? 

Lady  W.  Wed  Clarington! 

AL  Is  it  the  fiither  s  will  t 

Lady  W.  Assuredly; 

And  why  f    May  not  a  Card'naVs  hat  be  bought  I 
But,  Uke  his  ftither,  Chirington  is  poor. 

AL  O  mother,  you  have  argued  but  too  well  I 
I  am  convinced — ^fatal  conviction ! 

Lady  W.  Sk)methiQg,  my  child,  remains  yet  tp 
be  said: 
I  think  I  know  the  firmness  of  your  mind, 
And,  though  the  news  be  heavy,  you  will  ^ot 
Shrink  from  it 

Is  my  father  nil 

Tom-fiitbfir! 


No  morel 

He  died  ere 
Clarington  left  Italy ;  but  T<m  know 
His  hadth  was  brcdren,  and  his  spirits  ^e.| 
Al.  Bm  health  was  gone,  and  spirits  bmei^ 
mothstr- 
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Phrase  it  rigbtly.    How  like  a  guilt  j  wrelch 
He  looked,  when  his  false  tongue  pronounced  my 
father  well 

Lady  W.  Almeida,  this  is  language  you  must  not 
Direct  toward  Clarington ;  he  is  my  friend, 
And  would  be  yours. 

Al.  My  friend !    Oh,  trust  me,  Heaven 

Hath  not  decreed  it  so ! — and  vet  my  soul 
May  wake,  as  from  a  long  and  frightful  dream, 
To  find  itself  a  suppliant  at  his  feet ! 
Think  you  in  that  nour  he  will  prove  a  friend ! 

Enter  Clabjnqton. 

Cla,  The  friend  of  Miss  Fitzalban  in  that  hour, 
In  this,  in  any  hour— nay,  in  all  time  1 
Wheref  re  should  she  doubt  ? 

Lady  W.  (aside  to  (Ha.)  I  leave  her  with  you. 

Cleu   I'll  medicine  the  spleen  that  eats  her  up. 
[Exit  Lady  W. 
Kow,  pr'thee,  cast  this  childishness  aside ; 
What  i^  it  that  you  see  in  me  to  hate  \ 

Al.  Nothing  to  hate,  but  less  to  love.  Leave  me! 

Cla,  Leave  you  I    Oh  no !    I've  come  to  urge 
my  suit ; 
I  love  you,  and  would  wed  ! 

Al.  You  could  deceive  me ; 

Yes,  when  you  knew  me  fatherless !     Was  that 
Done  like  a  man  ? 

Cla.  A  pious  fraud,  at  least ; 

Xlse  had  I  shocked  your  sensibility. 

Al.  Clarington! 

Cfla.  That  name,  methinka,  becomes 

your  speech  I 

Al.  Spare  me ;  I  am  not  subject  fit  for  scorn. 

CUu  Nay,  be  not  moved :  I  came  not  to  afflict 

Al.  Try,  Clarington,  your  irony  elsewhere ; 
There  are  so  many  who  could  bear  it  better, — 
The  proud,  the  beautiful,  the  great !     If  I 
Was  ever  this,  or  these,  I  am  not  now ; 
They  were  the  stakes  at  which  they  baited  me  I 
My  pride,  they  told  me,  shock'd  humility, 
ITie  gentle  virtue  of  the  wise  and  g  od ; 
My  beauty  was  a  flower  that  must  fade ; 
My  sense  of  birth  a  false  and  hollow  gaud, 
To  deck  out  vanity  and  worthlessness : 
They  never  spared  me  upon  themes  like  these, 
Because,  they  said,  they  wished  to  make  me  like 
Themselves ; — ^till  I  was  preached  into  a  dull. 
Dead  consciousness  of  something  worse  than  death ! 
ph  spare  me,  then ;  I  am  not  what  I  wa?. 

C/a.  You  speak  this  feelingly !   'Tis  really  quite 
Pathetic !     Did  you  never  try  your  powers 
Before  an  auditory  of  warm  monks 
And  melting  sisters  ?    By  my  faith,  I  think 
Arabia's  prophet  never  touched  a  theme, 
Connected  with  his  mission  upon  earth, 
More  elegant,  more  eloquent  I 

Al.  This,  too, 

Without  a  murranr  I  will  bear ;  only 
Pledge  me  your  soul  to  torture  me  no  more ! 
Relinquish,  and  forget  me. 

Cla.  Never! 

AL  Then, 

By  these  lock'd  hands,  this  agooy,  I  swear — 
Ajid  I  have  never  told  you,  Clarington, 
So  mneh—to  hold  yon  m  abhorrence  from 
This  hour, — ^your  pnrpoee,  nature,  and  your  name ! 


Cla,  Sweet  lady,  courtesy  demands  I  should 
Make  you  some  meet  return  for  so  much  goodness: 
Clarence ! 

All  O  wretch  !     He  is  as  far  above 

Your  meanness,  as  your  means  of  harm. 

Cla.  Indeed  1 

I  fear  IVe  trespass'd  on  your  love  too  far; 
I  will  commena  you  to  him  I  [Exit. 

Al.  Oh,  I  see  it! 

There  is  but  one  way  left  me  now.    To  save 
The  man  I  love,  must  be*  to  wed  tlie  man 
I  hate  1     He  left  me  with  a  threat ! — why,  then, 
No  time  is  to  be  lost    I  '11  seek  him,  straight ; 
Tax  him  with  coldness,  and  a  blunted  S(  nse, 
That  could  nor  see,  nor  feel  the  wondVous  love 
I  bear  him !    'Tis  a  heavy  purchase,  Clarence  ! 
But  love  is  its  own  martyr,  and  or  lives 
To  vindicate,  or  dies  to  seal  its  faith  I  [Exit 

END  OF  ACT  II. 


act  ISS. 

Scene  :  The  Cave.    In  the  background  groups  of 
figures  imperfectly  seen. 

Oer.  (coming  forward.)  Friendless  and  lost,  she 

sought  this  gloomy  shore 
To  die  1     O  double  villain  !  first  to  win, 
And  then  desert  her  meanly,  and  thy  blood  1 
Despair  and  horror  from  those  wild  eyes  broke, 
As  from  the  whirling  wave,  with  perilous  arm, 
I  snatched  her  and  her  babe !     Now  those  eye* 

slumber  1 
Happy  if  they  awake  no  more  where  pain 
Seems  to've  been  meted,  with  no  miser's  hand, 
To  her  and  to  the  little  wretch  who  there 
Clings  like  the  blaste<l  fruit  <o  the  rent  tree  I 
She  has  not  spoken— power  of  speech  seems  gone ; 
And  the  sole  symptom  of  a  mind  not  quite 
Los-t  to  itself,  is  the  solicitude 
She  shows  at  intervals  for  the  poor  child. 

A  widowed  mother,  and  child  fatherless 

Ere  many  suns  have  set,  and  in  mine  ears 

Will  ring  the  cries  and  curses  of  such  wretches ! 

The  hour  draws  nigh  when  famine,  with  the  sword 

Conjoined,  must  turn  into  a  sepulchre 

The  desolate  hearth-stones  of  this  groaning  isle ! 

O  hard  necessity,  to  tuin  the  steel 

'Gainst  our  own  breasts  1 

Enter  Almeida. 

Al.  You  have  an  enemy ! 

Oer.  The  harbinger  of  peace  should  be  each 
form! 
And  looks  like  these.    O  lady !  in  my  dreams 
Nightly  I  see  them  !  and  have  tried  m  vain 
To  shut  the  image  from  a  heart  where  hope 
Could  never  dwelL 

AL  And  yet  in  coldness  you 

Have  left  me,  and  almost  in  scorn.   How  s  this  ? 

Oer.  The  great  are  privileg'd  and  free  to  give  ; 
The  poor  should  ahrink  from  fayoHr^^Pi^  are  &r 
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In  fortunes  as  in  Tirtnes  raised  nbore  me. 

If  I  was  cold,  it  was  an  honest  pride 

That  prompted  me  to  coldness,  but  not  scorn  1 

Al.  Oh,  I  have  been  bo  humbled  oiuce  that  night 
Tou  left  me  with  such  cutting  words  of  chill 
Indifference,  as  froze  the  wounds  they  made ! 
But  you  have  turned  me  froT.  the  purport  of 
My  visit  here :  have  you  seen  Clarington  I 

Ger.  He  keeps  himself  aloof  from  me,  of  late ; 
And  with  some  reason.     Wherefore  do  you  ask  ? 

Al.  He  threatens  you  I   and  well  I  know  the 
man: 
It  is  your  life  he  seeks  1 

Ger.  He  hates  me,  fur 

That  I  alone,  he  thbks,  am  privy  to 
The  secret  of  his  bu-th.    Deluded  man  I 
I  fear  him  not :  should  yon  thus  speak  of  him  t 
The  world  identify  you  with  his  name  1 

Al.  The  world  is  over-busy ;  'tis  the  base 
Practice  of  th'  ignoble  mind  to  be 
Officious. 

Otr,  Does,  then,  the  world  speak  fiilse  ? 

Al.  Oh  no, 

It  is  too  true  I  and  I  must  not  forget ; 
But  have  I  not  forgot  too  much  already  f 

Oer.  And  can  you  bend  the  expression  of  those 
eyes 
So  full  u|K)n  me,  and  yet  ask  me  to 
Upbraid  the  soul  that  «its  efithroned  in  them  f 

Al.  No,  not  upbraid — for  I  have  had  enough 
Of  that ;  but,  on  1  your  pity,  deeper  than 
Your  scorn,  condemns  and  humbles  me. 

Oer.  If  one 

So  lost  to  fortune,  and  the  world's  regard, 
So  worn  in  mind,  so  abject  in  estate, 
May  cm  another  venture  to  bestow 
The  humble  tribute  of  his  pity,  'tis 
That  one  bo  wreok'd  and  lonely  in  the  world 
Should  wake  emotion  in  a  breast  like  thine  I 
"Wed  Clarington,  and  love  him — if  you  can. 

Al.  Oh,  do  not  wound  my  nature  with  his  name ; 
TU  hateful  to  me  I 

Ger.  Yet  that  man's  to  be 

Al.  Aye,  Clarence !  have  they  not  decreed  it  so! 

Ger.  What,  they  f  and  does  the  right  in  mortal, 
then, 
Exipt,  to  dictate  terms  to  our  own  hearts  ? 
Shall  we  ^^ii  tamely  down,  whilst  others  barter 
The  free  and  sole  endowment  of  our  lives. 
For  which  we  never  practised  tricks  of  fawning! 
Great  Nature's  boon,  oy  no  prescriptions  shackled ; 
Itlent  with  our  being— bom  and  dying  with  us — 
Unlicensed,  unrestrained,  save  by  ourselves, 
In  whom  alone  the  power  to  transfer 
Subsists.    Vain  declamation ! — we're  the  slaves 
Of  circumstance  and  time ;— the  curse  of  Heaven 
Lies  dark  and  deadly  on  us !  and  our  best 
And  noblest  impulses  defeat  themselves ! 
But  let  us,  if  we  can,  untainted  keep 
Qur  melancholy  birthright,  our  affections  1 
And  though  csiamity — for  that  cold  cloud 
Ia  wont  to  light  upon  the  loftiest  brow — 
Combine  to  overwiielm  us  in  a  thrall 
Which  our  own  frailty  weaves  for  our  own  feet, 
Xiet  OS  be  honest,  honorable  still. 
And  tell  a  prou<^  insulting  world.    Though  ye 
Have  made  os  victims,  we  're  not  vassals  yet  I 

AL  Oh,  I  ooold  bang  for  ever  on  your  hp8~ 


I  mean  your  words, dearClurence!  Madness!  I 
What  voice  is  that  f 

Otr.  Nay,  heed  it  not ;  a  poor 

Outcast,  who  sought  a  shelter  in  this  cave. 
Which  every  wretch  by  instinct  seems  to  know 
What  is  it  moves  ye  ? 

Al.  Nothing.    I've  o'erstaid 

The  time ;  my  steps  are  watch'd ;  I  must  be  gone. 
Oh,  I  have  lived  too  long  1  [Aside,  ana  exit. 

Oer.  Almeida,  stay ! 

Tis  best  that  she  should  go.    Almeida !— ah, 
And  has  that  name  familiar  become 
So  soon  t    How  strangely,  how  abruptly,  she 
Left  me  but  now !    Something  of  scorn,  methinks, 
Curl'd  that  ftdl  lip ;  and  yet  how  beautiful ! 
She  does  not  know — her  sense  withal  is  keen— 
She  shall  not  know 

Ratmokd  suddenly  entert. 

Ray,  Dishonor  taints  the  air 

Which  she  breath'd  here  I 

Ger,  Dishonor  I 

Bay.  Aye,  Clarence  I 

Delusion,  or  despair !  perchance  dishonor  I 

Oer.  Your  duty  lies  elsewhere. 

Jiay.  Clarence,  heat  me* 

The  faithless  rabble's  curse,  the  felon's  death. 
Wait  on  defeat !    The  lives  of  yon  brave  men. 
Vainly  oppoH'd  to  slaves  who  hug  their  chains 
Will  be  demanded  as  the  sacrifice 
Due  to  th'  accursed  rule  that  saps  this  isle.  , 
My  better  genius  prompts  me  to  obey 
The  strong  suggestion ;  but  the  mind  revolts 
At  immolation  of  a  brother's  blood  I  [Anae, 

Oer.  I  do  command  you  hence. 

Ray.  Geraldin,  never 

Tis  not  too  late,  their  lives  may  yet  be  spared. 

Oer.  Of  all  men  else,  thou  shouldst  have 
the  last 
To  seek  me  here ;  yet  shall  I  bear  with  thee. 
And  deal  with  tliy  rash  love,  as  Justice  shrinks 
From  dealing  here  with  those  whose  hearts 

knows  not 
Their  voices  will  but  echo  that  deep  sound 
Which,  as  the  sea's,  resounds  along  these  shores! 
And  you  shall  hear  it ;  from  themselves  you  shidL 
Address  your  fears  to  them ;  and,  mark  you  well. 
The  answer  shall  absolve  me  where  I  stand  I 
Wolferstan  I  summon  those  men  before  me. 

Ray.   I  am  no  recreant,  CUrence ;  you  shall 
know  it : 
I  share  the  blood  that 's  yotsrs.  By  Heaven !  did  but 
This  single  arm  suffice  to  strike  the  blow, 
I  'd  dash  this  double  tyranny  to  earth. 
Nor  yield  a  hair  of  the  fell  monster's  head  I 
For  mine  own  life,  that  never  claim'd  a  thonght 
WoLVBasTAN  /km  etiteredy  and  drawn  %tp  the  men^ 
with  their  arms, 

Oer.   Comrades,  companions,  friends  I  behold 
a  brother ! 
Ursred  by  his  fears,  he  comes  to  tell  you  that 
Which  I  have  answer'd  as  befits  your  leader. 
They  are  but  men,  sir,  and  will  doubtless  hear  you. 
Jiay.  I  've  but  few  words  to  say,  and  all,  as  meet, 
In  your  behal£    You  are  embark'd,  my  friends. 
In  a  dread  purpose,  foil  of  chances  perilous. 

Wherein  the  oads  are  fearfhlly  against  you! 
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The  frail  succese  of  a  few  hours  is  all 

Your  arms  can  hope ;  and,  -with  you;*  hopes,  your 

lives 
Must  be  defeated !    Not  a  man  amon^  ye 
But  clings  to  bfe,  bound  to  it  by  such  ti&s 
As  never  link'd  with  human  being  the  heart 
Of  him  who  tells   ye  this — ^your  wives,  your 

children  ! 
Gai^yc  make  mourners  of  them  ?    Ah,  I  see 
Tour  souls  dissolvin;^  at  the  touch  I 

[The}/  show  signs  o^  impatience, 

Wol.  Lieutenant  1 

The  field,  and  not  the  forum,  doth  become  us ; 
Our  arguments  are  in  our  swords ! 

Ray.  Ye  Ve  men  I 

And  nature  ne'er  disown'd  the  manly  breast 
You  will  lay  down  your  arms,  with  pledge  once 

given 
Of  free  remission,  and  full  pardon.     On 
Myself  alone  the  blame  of  this  phall  rest. 
I  read  your  answer  in  your  eyes  1  then  let 
Your  t^'Ugues  proclaim  it. 

Soldiers.  Clarington ! 

Clakingtox  abruptly  enters. 

Oir.   Hold  I  touch  him  not,  upon  your  lives. 
Clarington  1 

Ola.  Oh,  do  not  be  surprised !    Surprise  for  me 
Alone  should  be  reserved — to  find  the  sons 
Of  a  Milesian,  pent  up  in  a  cave, 
Preaching  to  sinners  in  such  goodly  terms ; 
Their  precepts  serve  as  prelude  to  their  practice  I 
I  shall  make  meet  report  of  you. — Withdraw. 

[Raymond  retires  a  step. 
You've  charmed  me  into  compliment,  brave  sir! 

Oer.  Pray  make  me  not  the  touchstone  to  your 
steel. 
Or  else  your  wit  may,  pointless,  lose  its  edge. 
Your  life  and  honor  both  are  in  my  hands. 

[Asiiie  to  Clarington. 

Cla.  You  honor  me  by  the  assurance  I    Pray 
Impart  1 

Ger.      Vain  man,  did  I  but  say  the  word. 
An  hundred  ready  swords  had  search'd  your  heart ! 
But  such  is  not  my  purpose.  Let  me  trust 
Your  sense  of  honor,  rather  than  your  shame. 
You  've  forc'd  yourself  upon  a  secret  known, 
Of  all  the  world,  till  now,  to  those  it  should 
Alone  concern — these  brave  men  and  myselC 
Let  me  not  state — for  you  should  know  it  well — 
The  grounds  on  which  that  solemn  secret  rested: 
Bas'd  on  a  sense  of  duty  higher  far 
Than  will,  I  know,  find  credit  with  the  world — 
The  libv^rties  of  Uiose  whose  cause  is  mine ; 
The  fortimes  of  their  homes,  wives,  children,  friends ! 
That  was  the  test  by  which  their  souls  were  tried. 
Th'  appeal  was  made,  nor  made  in  vain  I    Ere  you 
Broke  m  upon  this  place,  it  had  emerged, 
From  pale  oppression,  into  light  again  1 
The  trodden  turf  became  a  temple,  where 
The  holier  impulses  of  nature  triumph'd  1 
And  Virtue,  hng  depressed,  debased,  despised 
By  those  who  should  uphold  it  bravely  dared 
T*  encounter  each  extremity  of  ill. 
Sooner  tlian  play  the  recreant  to  its  trust. 
And  leave  the  tuom  to  pierce  congenial  breasts  1 
They  will  assert  their  rights,  and  with  their  arms ! 


Nor  will  requite  you  here,  for  this  bold  visit 
But  one  thing  I  demand  of  you :  pledge  me 
Your  honor  as  his  best  security, 
Who  came  not  here  on  bloody  purpose  bent 
What  is  your  answer  ? 

Cla.  Give  me  time  to  think; 

You  shall  hear  from  me.  [Ooin^. 

Ger.  Hold  1  you  go  not  hence 

So  lightly  neither.    Clarington,  I  might 
Have  known  how  vain  was  the  appeal  to  you ; 
And  yet  you  are  a  soldier ! 

Cla.  And  will 

Forfeit  that  title  only  with  my  life. 
On  the  rocks  here  dispute  it,  if  you  dare  1 

Ger.  I  know  that  you  are  brave ;  you  sliould  be 
honest 

Cla.  Again! 

Ger.  You  force  me  to  do  violence 

To  myself  not  less  than  you.    Once  more,  then, 
I  ask,  will  you  betray  liim,  innocent  ? 

Cla.  I  am  no  traitor  —  nor  will  linger  here. 

Ger.  The  eubtle  villain  I  [Aside.]     Let  me  not 
expose 
Your  cliaracter  and  credit  with  the  world ; 
Nor  let  your  pri Je  revolt  to  know  that  I 
Am  keeper  of  them  both.    Nay,  bend  your  brow 
On  one  tor  whom  it  may  have  terrors.     You 
Have  forced  me  to  it;  I've  one  word  to  ask : 

That  tenant  of  Fitz-Eu8tace,and  his  daughter 

Have  you  forgot  them  ? 

Cla.  What  mean  ye  ? 

Ger.  Clorioe 

Of  Connaught ! 

C7a.  Lightnings  bla^t  ye,  and  the  hag  I 

Ger.  Your  child! 

Cla.  Babbler  and  villain ! 

Ger.  ijay,  put  np 

Your  sword.     Pledge  me  your  soul  to  silence 

touching 
His  presence  here,  whate'er  its  purport  be. 
And  I  will  give  a  mutual  pledge,  and  seal 
These  lips  for  ever. 

Cla.  Doubtless  very  kind  ! 

Who  will  believe  you,  with  no  proof  to  back 
The  mahce  of  your  diai^e ! 

Ger.  My  proofs  are  here. 

Within  this  cave. 

Cla.  Whatl 

Ger.  Would  you  see  their  faces  f 

Cla.  Madman  and  bar  1 

Ger.  Nay,  *tU  you  who  rave  1 

Another  time,  and  that  same  word  liad  cost 
You,  Clarington,  your  life ;  but  let  it  pass. 
1  say  again,  your  mistress  and  your  child 
Are  both  within  this  cave !    How  they  came  here, 
Aek  not    Insure  security  to  him. 
Unthinking  boy  !  and,  furih^r,  to  protect — 
By  Heaven,  it  wounds  me,  thus  compelled  t'  appeal 
To  one  who  is  a  father  1 — to  proteoi 
Those  who  have  claims  on  you,  and  I  will  yield 
Them  up  to  you,  nor  utter  ^yllable 
Shall  implicate  you  with  the  world  I . 

Cla.  Only 

Let  me  go  hence — I  yield  to  the  condititms; 
'Tis  torture  to  stay  here !     I  give  the  pl'-dge : 
He 's  safe — and — they  shall  be  provided  lor. 
0  cursed  hour !  [Aside,  and  ceil. 

Ger.  Mi^y  we  trust  this  man,  Raymond  f 
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Ray.  As  lambs  do  wolres,  not  knowing  theoL 
On  thee. 
Too  snrely,  will  the  heavy  hand  of  power  fall  1 
Myself  am  nothing,  since  defeated  here  I 
Our  patlis  dissever  I  but  no  beacon  burns 
To  light  me  'mid  the  darkness  of  this  hour  1 

Ghr,   Oo  seek  him,  Raymond  ;  tell  him  all  1 
that  he 
May  yet  absolve  thee,  ere  the  time  take  firom 
Acicnowledgment  the  character  of  virtue ; 
And  give  to  liberal  and  frank  averment 
The  poor  and  paltry  merit  of  the  wretch 
Who,  when  convicted,  makes  a  stale  confession 
And  swears  'twas  not  his  wish  or  aim  to  err. 
Anon,  my  friends,  and  we  shall  meet  agaia 
Be  steadfast,  and  the  day  may  yet  be  ours  I 
Wolferstan,  attend  them. 

[Exeunt  in  oppotite  directions, 

ScEKi :  Tlie  Castle. 
Enter  Lady  Walsinqham  and  Clabinoton. 

Zadi/  W.  And  you  saw  this  with  your  own  eyes  f 

Cia.  Have  I 

Not  left  the  cave  but  now  t    His  mistress  there 
And  child  I  found — the  evidences  living 
Of  a  twofold  guilt !     He  sought  to  alarm. 
And  force  from  me  a  pledge  of  secresy ; 
Some  words  in  seeming  earnest  I  in  haste 
Let  fall  to  that  effect,  and  left  the  cave. 

Lady  W.  Then  are  we  safe  I    She  falters  still, 
and  still 
Rejects,  or  else  neglects,  the  argument, 
So  well  devised,  on  which  I  hoped  to  rest 
This  marriage ;  but  we  now  have  better  grouDds. 
For  if  this  potent  logic  move  her  not, 
We'll  cast  a  veil  o'er  the  infirmity : 
A  convent  may  be  found  I 

Cla,  But  Time 's  a  niggard ; 

We  must  use  dispatch.    Wliere  is  she  now  t 

Lady  W,  This  way.  [Exeunt 

Enter  Almeida  and  Rosinx. 

Ro,  Almeida — oh,  how  hard  to  counsel  thus  1 
Better  be  dead,  and  laid  low  in  the  ground, 
Than  bear  this  discontent  about  the  heart, 
Which  claims  no  merit  in  a  sacrifice 
BiUerer  than  death  1  [A$ide. 

Can  you,  then,  resist 
The  poor  request  he  makes  t 

Ai,  And  would  you  have 

Me  see  him  t 

Ro,  And  why  not!    A  trifling  boon, 

Methinks,  from  one  who  could  accord  so  much  I 

At,  Nay.  I  have  seen  too  much  already !     I 
Have  nothing  now  to  give,  and  less  to  hope  I 
You  would  not  know  what  passes  at  my  neart ; 
There  is  the  sickness  of  oppression  here ; 
A  milletooe  seems  to  dog  it  1 

Ro,  Something  new 

.^jid  strange  disturbs  you  t 

AL  My  poor  Clarence  1 — ^I — 

Surely  my  senses  wander ;  ho  would  not, 
He  could  not  so  deceive  me — wound  me  thus  I 

Ro.  ChLrence  deceive  thee  t   'Tis  thyself  who  art 
Deceiv'd,  if  thou  dost  credit  it 
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AL         *  Nay— nay, 

I'll  learn  it  from  himself;  from  his  own  Ups 
Let  the  confession  or  denial  come  I 
My  resolution's  ftjt'd  1    Stay  you ;  my  faith 
Revives,  yet  there  is  heaviness  at  heart ; 
He  is  not  so  debased  1    Rosiue,  repair 
To  my  apartment    Oh,  be  seems  again 
All  that  ne  once  was  I    Within  an  hour  I 
Will  be  with  you,  sweet  friend.    Now  Ohu-eace  ! 

Enter  Olaeimotoit. 

(Ha.  Whither 

Does  Miss  Fits- Alban  go  t    You  may  retire. 

[Exit  RosiNi. 

Al,  Spare  me  a  moment,  01aringt«n,  and  I 
Shall  better  hear  yocu 

Cla.  Nay,  I  have  tidings 

Strange  tidings ibr  you;  truly,  very  strange! 
What,  Clarence  Geraldin  bom  of  woman  I  why, 
'T  were  sacrilege  to  swear  it  I    He 's  a  god  1 
A  very  deity  1    And  where 's  his  shrine  t 
The  chaste  and  gentle  boeom  of  Almeida  1 
Blest  pair  1    Upon  my  soul,  it  might  bring  down 
The  envy  of  immortals  1    Silent  vet  f 
Why,  the  dear  youth — sweet  youth  I  immaculate ! 
Oh  yes !    Josenh  was  virtuous,  no  doubt ; 
Soo,  too,  was  ^pio ; — imperfect  patterns  I 
The  light  of  their  example  is  eelipeed  1 
Clarence  Geraldin  turns,  sublimely  cold, 
From  a  fair  vestal's  proffered  charms — the  rose 
With  its  young  leaves  unfolding  to  the  sun. 
In  bloom  all  redolent  1 — ^t'  embrace  the  dark 
And  deadly  nightshade  of  a  common  •»-" 

Al,  Hold 

The  pestnence  doth  fever  on  your  tongue.  [Ooiny. 

Cut,  I  command  you,  stay  1  Will  you  be  mme ! 

AL  Never! 

da.  Imbibe  dishonor  firom  the  hand  of  shame ! 

AL  Monster! 

Cla,  An  outlaw  and  a  villain  I 

AL  Liar! 

Ola.  His  Uood— his  blood  be  on  your  head ! 

AL  Save  me! 

She  shrinks  shuddering  from  Mm^  and  veils  her 

face  as  the  curtain  falls, 

XRD  OF  ACT  in. 


actsr. 

Soxnb:  The  Castle. 
Enter  Auf  kida  and  Rosink. 

AL  To  save  his  life  I  wedded  Chirington — 
Is  it  not  so  t    Am  I  not  wedded  f    Oh, 
Beseech  ye.  tell  me — I  am  much  abused. 
Or  by  this  light  I  think  I  am  a  wife  t 

Ro.  O  cruel  man  I  husband  unnatural ! 

AL  Aye,  that  is  the  word — ^husband !    Is 't  not 
sot 

Ro,  You  are  the  wife  of  ClaringtOD. 

AL  I  know  it ! 

Tho'  I  have  wander^,  ^^^^fe^  ft^«» 
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I  should  know  that  !^ 
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Ro.  Hia  dope,  metlunlw,  as  well  I 

A  marriage  foreed, — the  ceremonj  said 
To  one  unconscious  of  the  words  6he  heard ! 
And  uttVin^  none  I  advantage  taken,  thus, 
Fen  in  the  instant,  of  delirious  terror ! 
No  nuptial  rite  performed — no  priest  ordained, 
As  meet,  to  coni^ecrate  then:  union — 
Is  binding  neither  in  the  eyes  of  God 
Nor  man,  I  think.  [Aiide. 

Al.  Husband !    Oh,  how  that  name 

Melted  like  music  once  upon  mine  ear ! 
Well.  I  am  wife  at  last— Ait  wife  I  but  how ! 
Deal  justly  with  me— didst  not  know  the  terms? 
I  think  you  witnessed  all— even  life  for  life  I 
He  saved  my  life  I  then  what  could  I  do  less — 
When  't  was  so  stated,  and  you  know  it  well — 
Than  give  the  life  he  saved,  to  save  the  life 
He  would  have  lost  for  met    Would  she  have 
done  it  ? 

Ro.  tthe? 

AL  Kje^  she,  she !  whom  should  I  mean 

6«/8hef 
My  mind  is  full— my  memory  overcharged — 
Somewhat  oppressed — but  it  must  be  a  blank 
Or  ere  her  image  is  forgot  I 

Ro.  There  is 

Some  horrid  meaning  in  her  words  ! — Surely 
He  *8  not  the  wretch  coulJ  do  it  f 

AU  Roeine,  I 

Did  love  him my  rising  heart  I 

^  Ro.  Nay,  nay,  come — 

Your  mother  waits;  a  messenger,  perhaps, 
May  brmg  us  tidings. 

Al.  Tidings !  and  from  whom  t 

Ro.  From  Clarington. 

Al.  Oh,  do  not  kUl  me  quite  ! 

Let  me  forget— I  feel  I  cannot  live ; 
They've  bound  me  in  a  rack — cruel  deception  1 
But  why  should  he  have  practised  it  on  me  t 
Next  to  his  life,  his  love  I  viJued  most ! 
How  dear  to  me,  this  marriage,  and  the  grave 
It  has  dug  for  me — tliey  will  speak,  when  lips 
That  spoke  in  vain  shall  speak  no  more. 

Ro,  Almeida ! 

At.  He  made  a  slave,  a  very  wretch  of  me  I 
In  thinkine  of  him,  I  forgot  that  Heaven 
Denounced  the  sinful  passion  that  would  make 
An  idol  out  of  perishable  clay. 
And  all  my  prayers,  my  hopes  were  fiven  to  him  I 
My  very  senses  were  transferred  to  his. 
Till  all  I  saw  and  heard,  and  felt  and  Imew, 
Their  character  and  eok>r  took  from  him ! 
To  him  I  owed  my  life — a  double  debt ; 
For  till  I  knew  him,  I  had  known  no  life  I 
I  lived,  I  breathed  but  in  his  presence^ — nay, 
His  least  of  wishes  were  commands  with  me ; 
He  knew  it,  and— oh,  most  unnatural  1 
To  turn  the  weapon  *gainst  the  hand  that  gave, 
The  false  shaft  feathered  from  the  breast  it  wounds ! 

Ro,   Tou  spedc  of  Clarence  I   has  he,  then, 
deserved 
The  language  of  reproach  from  you,  Almeida  t 

Al.  I  am  a  woman,  and  a  womau^s  tenderness 

Defeated,  leaves  the  heart  so  full,  that  words 

But  let  me  not  upbraid  him — ^'tis  too  late ! 
To  throw  himself  awar  upon  a  wretch 

Ro,  What  meanye  f 

' '.  Why  was  it  concealed  from  me  I 


/knew  it  not,  who  should  have  known  it — cruel ! 
Cruel,  cruel 

Ro.  Upon  my  life,  there  ia 

Some  strange  delusion  or  deception  here  1 

Al.  I  saw  her !  with  these  eyes  I  saw  her — oh, 
Would  that  the  sight  had  blasted  them  for  ever ! 

Ro.  Saw!    Whom? 

Al.  His  mistre^ !  Clarence'  mistress  I  Aye, 
I  think  that  word  needs  no  unravelling. 

Ro.  Clarence'  mistress  ? 

Al.  His  mistress  I    In  that  cave 

I  saw  her,  and 

Ro.  0  love  and  jealousy — 

Twin  sisters  ever ! 

Al.  Clarington  knows  all 

Ro.  Clarington  I 

Al,  Yes,  he. 

Ro.  Did  Clarington  say  so  ? 

Al.  Too  well  he  knew  it!  and  too  well,  but  now, 
His  brutal  nature  turned  it  to  account 
Rosine,  could  you  have  heard  the  terms 

Ro.  Why,  aye — 

I  see  it  now  I  could  heart  of  man  conceive  it  ? 

Al.  Well,  go  00? 

Ro.  Falsehood  and  fraud  combined — the  tie 
Which  means  like  these  conspired  to  furm  is  void ! 
The  wretch !  remorseless,  double  traitor ! 

Al,  He  is 

My  husband  I 

Ro.              He  is  a  villain  I   The  woman 
You  speak  of  is  a  mistress,  but 

Al,  But  what  ? 

Ro.  Not  Clarence'  mistress — nay,  start  not — his 
honor, 
And  the  deep  villainy  of  Clarington, 
Are  subjects,  neither,  for  surprise. 

Al.  Now,  prithee, 

Deal  justly  with  me. 

Ro.  Listen,  then,  Almeida. 

How  those  poor  outcasts  in  that  cave  found  shelter, 
Is  briefly  told.    The  lost,  unhappy  mother. 
Deserted  by  the  wretch  who  had  betray'd  her, 
With  scarce  a  shelter  for  herself  or  child, 
By  accident  or  instinct,  sought  this  shore. 
When  suddenly — her  mind  impaired — she  thought 
She  saw  pursuing  her  the  man  who  now — 
His  selfish  passions  wanting  other  field — 
Had  in  the  tyrant  merged  the  traitor's  arts; 
Impelled  by  terror  or  despair,  she  grasped 
Her  child,  and  madly  plunged  into  the  sea ! 
The  rest  I  need  not  telL    Her  life  she  owes 
Even  to  him  on  whom  this  miscreant 
Thus  seeks  to  fix  a  twofold  shame  that 's  his. 

Al.  Oh,  dupe,  dupe  I 

Ro.  This  story,  framed  to  back  his  threat 

'Gainst  Clarence'  life,  stamps  him,  indeed,  the  fiend 
I  always  took  him  for. 

Al.  Aye,  the  li^t  breaks — 

Oh  that  the  darkness  had  usurped  it  yet  I 

Ro.    And  Clarence  lived  a  monster  in  joar 
thoughts  I 

Al.  Better  so,  than— being  what  he  is — to  know 
The  thing  /  am  1    Then  lead  me  to  hint — I 
Here  merge  the  wife,  but  am  the  woman  stilL 
Hear  me,  and  be  the  witness  of  my  vow : 
Never — and  by  yon  listening  Heaven  I  swear  it ! — 
Will  I  receive,  or  yield,  the  rites  he  claims  ^  ^^ 
But,  as  I  am  a  stranger  to  bis  love,  ^ 
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So  wiU  I  live  a  stranger  to  his  name. 

And  now  my  heart  feels  ten  times  lighter  I  lead, 

Lead  me  to  Clarence. 

Ho,  Oh,  Almeida — 

Al.  Hal 

Enter  Clabingtok. 

Cla,  It  were  not  meet*  iair  lady  I    Courteey 
And  usage  both  forbid.    Let  him  seek  you  1 
I*Te  heard  your  pious  resolution.    Hence  I 

[Exit  RosxNB. 
Degenerate  wanton !  own  it  to  my  &ce  I 
But  let  me  not  forget  myself  too  far. 
Disperse  these  fumes  of  folly  from  your  brain, 
Or  they  will  wake  you  to  a  dreadful  sense 
Of  your  conditioa 

Al.  I  deny  the  ri^ht 

Tou  claim  to  counsel  or  oommano.    I  am 
Sole  mistress  of  myselH 

ClcL.  I  cry  you  mercy  1 

The  projects  of  that  fertile  brain  of  yours 
Might  laugh  the  subtle  casuist  to  scorn, 
And  shame  Cumea's  oracle  itself  1 
Foolish  woman,  'tis  time  that  you  were  taught 
A  wife's  first  lesson's  to  obey. 

Al.  I  scorn 

To  yield  obedience  to  a  wretch,  who  could 
Forie  a  vile  lie  to  gain  a  viler  end, 
And  soil  that  honor  which  he  never  knew. 
My  hand  is  free,  my  heart  is  freer  still : 
The  last  you  never  had ;  the  first,  obtained 
B^  falsehood,  and  a  vow  I  now  perceive 
Tou  ne'er  designed  to  keep,  is  mine  again. 

ClcL.  By  Heaven,  you  tempt  me  to  abuse  myself 
And  to  use  violence  where  1  am  pledged. 
But  have  a  care !  my  object  was  to  save 
Tour  honor,  and  the  credit  of  a  name 
Which  accident— your  shameless  passion 

Al.  Hold,  sir  1 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  that  passion  lives. 
In  its  first  ardor,  unabated — ^far 
Above  the  meanness  or  the  insolence 
That  seeks  to  slander  it 

Cla.  Tou  speak  this  well  1 

Poor  simpleton  I  your  footing  is  infirm  1 
'Neath  ev'ry  step  you  take,  fiere  's  hidden  fire  1 
Pause,  ere  it  burst  and  bUst  you  1 

Al  Let  it  blaze  I 

But  though  your  hand,  I  know,  would  light  the 

torch. 
Even  as  the  Indian  smiles  upon  the  stake 
With  the  last  efibrt  of  expiring  nature, 


My  lip  would  scorn,  my  soul  defy  ye  still ! 
'^.Indeed!    Then  let  hU  bloo* 
boast! 


Cla.  Indeed  t    Then  let  his  blood  attest  that 


And  did  your  faith  so  far  exceed  your  sense 
Of  the  deep  workings  of  a  human  heart, — 
Nay,  the  common  su^estions  of  plain  caution, — 
As  to  suppose  the  {J^ge  I  gave  to  save 
That  viUam's  life  would  be  redeemed  ? 

AL  Hal  my  life 

Has  been  a  dream,  I  know,  since  that  fell  hour 
I  gave  my  hand  to  Ohuington — a  fiend 
Had  conjured  up  all  horrid  images  I 
Terror  and  doubt  usurped  each  struggling  sense — 
And  even  now  those  visions  float  before  me  I 

da.  Dream  on  1  you  have  been  wandering  in 
a  world 


Of  soft  illusions,  doubtless  I    Let  me  not 
Dissolve  the  charm  I 

Al.  Tou  pledged  your  faith, — I  tliiok 

Tour  words  to  me  gave  earnest  of  a  hope, 
A  nation's  honor  wt»uld  protect  the  brave  ? 

Cla.  The  brave?    Poor  paltry  coward  I     I've 
denounced 
The  runagate! 

Al.  O  Clarington,  you  would — 

Tou  could  not  do  it  ? 

Cla.  The  rebel's  death  shall  ease 

The  rebel's  life.    Reward  has  been  proclaimed — 
His  head  is  forfeited ! 

Al.  Have  mercy,  sir  1 

As  a  man,  a  soldier !  I  do  implore. 
Upon  mv  knees  I  ask  it — spare  his  honor  1 

Cla.  By  Heaven,  I  never  saw  her  look  so  like 
An  angel !    Honor,  life — ^both  rest  with  you  1 
Are  you  prepared  to  purchase  them  on  terms  ^ 
Such  as  1  may  name  f 

Al.  Never !  and  I  despise 

Myself  for  the  humility  which  thus 
Could  bend  to  ask  a  boon  of  Clarington. 

Cla,  Ere  thrice  three  suns  have  set,  his  head 
shall  roll 
A  lifeless  ball,  frail  woman,  at  your  feet  1     [Eorii. 

AL  O  villam,  villain— to  ensnare  me  thus  I 
Clarence'  life  forfeited — ^his  life,  his  life ! 

0  Clarington,  in  mercy  hear  me  I    I 

By  Heaven,  I  will  not  shrink  from  meeting  it  I 

Enter  Rosink 

Where's  Clarence! 

Ro.  In  a  safe  retreat,  some  leagues 

Al  Talk  not  to  me  of  safefy— what  retreat? 
Ro.  The  Highlands  that  look  westward  from 

the  bav. 
Al  Wounded  perhaps,  and  hopeless,  there  he 
lies! 
Farewell,  Rosine  I  if  we  should  meet  no  more» 
Sometimes  think  of  me ;  nor  let  evil  tongues 
Be  over-busy  with  Almeida's  fame ; 
And  so,  farewell  1 

Ro.  O  Heaven !  and  goes  my  friend 

Where  danger,  death,  perhaps,  awaits  her  steps? 
Al  The  purpose  of  my  soid  is  fixed — no  words. 
The  blessings  of  the  good  be  on  you,  ever  \ 

[ExU. 
Ro.  This  comes  of  thee,  O  Clarington  f— What 
now? 

i?Sn/er  a  Servant 

Ser.  The  Lady  Walsingham  is  taken  ill. 
Her  daughter  andyourseff  are  summon'd  straight 

Ro.  rhen  hasten,  and  recall  her — ^nay,  it  is 
Too  late  1    Lead  on.    Alas,  my  poor  Almeida  t 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  :  The  Highlands  of  the  interior. 

Enttr  GEftALDiK,  leaning  on  WoLFEasTAN. 

Wol  Are  you  hurt,  sir  ? 
Ger,  Nothing — a  mere  scratch. — The  day 

Is  so  far  with  us.    By  Heaven,  Wolferstan, 

1  never  felt  the  touch  of  f»»ar  till  now, — 
Aye,  in  the  heat  of  bottle  I  grew  cold  t 
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And  when  I  rais'd  my  arm  to  smite  the  foe, 

It  fell,  as  falls  the  blasted  branch,  and  withered — 

I  aaw  my  brother ! 

Wol.  Your  brother,  Raymond  f 

Oer.  Did  you  not  see  him  I   Could  you  not  have 
known 
The  gallant  port  of  a  Milesian  I    Aye, 
My  brotlier  1 

WoL  Said  they  not  that  he  had  left 

For  England  f    But  I  do  remember,  now, 
A  gallant  gentleman,  with  morion  closed ; 
Twice  on  my  sword  he  madly  rushed,  and  twice, 
From  a  strange  impulse  I  could  not  resist, 
I  spared  his  life. 

feer.  My  brave  friend  1  and  did  you  so  f 

[A  distant  shout  t«  h^rd. 

Wol.  That  cry  is  from  the  field,  and  from  our 
men! 

Ghr.  Then  Clarington  has  rallied,  and  renewed 
ITie  fight  Place  him  before  me,  Heaven !  'tis  all 
I  ask.  [Exeunt 

J&Uer,  from  the  oppoiite  side,  Soldiers*  Itading 
%n  Ratmond. 

Ray,   Thanks,  thanks.    Here  let  me  lie to 

rise  no  more  1 
Where  is  Geraldin  ?    Is  he  safe  I 

Sol,  But  now 

He  was. 

Ray.     How  is  the  day  t 

8ol.  Tis  tum*d  against  us. 

But  you  have  got  an  ugly  hurt,  sir  t 

Ray.  Go, 

Seek  your  leader,  he  may  want  your  servicea 
When  the  fight's  over,  tell  him  Raymond  waits 
To  see  him. 

Sol,  Raymond  Geraldin,  sir  t 

Ray.  Aye. 

Sol,  It  is  his  brother  I    Come  along,  mv  friend. 

{Exeunt 

Ray,  Well,  Clarence,  our  sun  has  set,  my  brother  1 
It  had  a  cloudy  rising,  and  hath  sunk 
In  storm  at  last  t    'Tis  somewhat  early — ^yet 
Too  long !    To  see  thee  thus,  with  all  thy  youth. 
Thy  wortli,  thy  valor,  and  thy  gifts  of  mind, 
Impelled — ^but  my  ton^e  's  parch'd  I  In  any  cause, 
Save  this,  to've  died,  had  niade  the  earth  whereon 
lUe 

Enter  Woifkuttax, 

Wol.  Look  up,  sir,  your  brother  wQl  be  here 
Anoa 

Ray,  1  hear  your  voice,  but  cannot  see  you. 
Areyou  from  the  hills! 

Wol.  Where  all  is  lost,  sir  I 

Ray.  Aje,loBi\    Does  Clarence  live ! 

Wol.  Heedful  but  of  you 

He  hastens  hither,  bringing  you  relief 

Ray.  And  to  himself  brings  death  I    This  is  no 
place 

Enter  Geraldin,  attended  by  a  Surgeoo. 

Ger.  Raymond  I  my  brother !  how  is  it  with  yout 
Ray.  Thank  you,  sir,  I'm  caaier  now.  Is  he  Dot 
oomef 


Oer.  Here,  here !  Can  you  not  feel  my  touch — 
do  you 
Not  know  my  voice  f 

Rav.  Hal  my  brother  I    Yes,  well! 

A  little  nearer  yet — 

Ger,  Is  there,  indeed, 

No  hope,  Raymond ! 

Surgeon,  He  cannot  survive  long. 

Ger.  Leave  as  alone,  then.    Not  your  tyrant's 
chains 
Can  bind  me  to  this  spot  with  half  the  power 
My  soul  confesses  in  tnese  bonds  of  death. 

[Exit  Surgeon. 

R4xy.  My  head  'a  too  low.  Will  you  uot  raise  it ! 

Ger.    .  Ah. 

There  is  hope  yet ! 

Ray.  Is  that  Clarence  t 

Ger.  My  brother ! 

Ray.  Nay,  Clarence,  life  ebbs  apace  1    I  have 
not  felt 
Your  hand  for  many  A^day. 

Chr.  Can  you  iSorgive  me, 

Raymond! 

Ray.  There 's  nothing  to  foigive,  my  brother : 
Something  to  regret  1    I  could  have  wished 

Oer.  Your 

Brother  had  not  been  a  wretch  I 

Ray.  Nav,  Clarence,  that 

Cuts  deeper  than  the  sword !  Add  not,  beseech  ye, 
Another  pan^— but  tell  me — that  sui^eon — 
How — ^your  life,  Clarence  1—bring  him  here—I 

may — 
A  dying  man,  perhaps— support  me,  while— 

0  Clarence  1 [Diet, 

Clarington  abruptly  enters^  attended  by  a  Guard 
of  Soldiers. 

CZo.  Thus  treason,  ever,  like  a  two-edged  sword 
Doth  wound  itself  I  Poor  gallant  youth!  Bear  you 
The  body  hence.    Surrender,  sir,  or  die  I 

Oer.  Your  valor  doth  take  counsel  of  discretion ; 
This  meeting,  else,  to  one  or  both  were  spor'd. 

1  am  your  prisoner,  but  equal,  still ! 

Wol.  How !  aio  we  belray'd ! 

Cla.  Not  so— yotir  lives  are  spor'd; 

We  visit  not  his  sins  upon  your  heads. 

Oer.  Thee  I  despise.    If  there  be  treachery, 
I  am  the  victim.    Pass  you,  sir,  this  list 
Now  I  am  ready.    I  will  see  thee  yet ! 

[7b  WoLrXRSTAN. 

WoL  I  hear  a  woman's  voice !    It  comes  this 
way! 

Almrida  ruthea  in, 

Al.  Safe !  safe  I    Are  you  safe,  my  Clarence ! 

Ger.  My  love! 

Al.  Oh,  I  had  nearly  given  all— Clarington  I 
What  do  these  here ! 

Ger.  A  tyrant's  wonted  instruments. 

My  poor  Raymond's  gone ! 

Al.  And  Clarence  is  betray'd ! 

Oer.  An  honest  traitar,love  1   AU  may  be  welll 

Al.  Is't  done,  at  last  I   By  Heaven,  you  stir  not 
hence! 

Ger.  You  must  not  bang  about  me  tiius. 

Is  urgent    Tear  them  asunder  !^^^^^^*^ 
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Oer.  An*  if 

They  must,  I've  thinned  your ranke but  now;  and 

stiU 
Can  wield  a  weapon  brighter  than  their  blades ! 
[Snatching  a  sword  from  Wolfebstan.    Soldiers 

To  fate,  and  not  to  thee,  or  these,  I  yielded. 

AL    Yielded !  yielded  1  and  unto  wtom  ?    To 
thee? 
Art  thou  the  man !    Qive  me  a  sword,  and  I 
Will  search  his  heart,  sooner  than  yield  one  inch 
Of  earth  whereon  I  stand ! 

Oer.  Nay,  be  advised ; 

My  honor's  pledged ! 

Cla.  Soldiers,  advance! 

AL  Stand  back  I 

Approach  him  not  1    If  he  must  go,  he  goes 
Wim  me.    Tour  honor 's  pledged,  you  say  t 

Oer.  Solemnly  1 

Al,  Then,  sir,  I  am  your  prisoner  too  I    My  foot- 
ing now 
Is  firm  1    Lead  on  I 

Oer,  My  matchless  girl  1 

Al  0  Clarence! 

[Exeunt 

da.  The  meshes  close  them  in— they're  mme 
atbst!  [Exit 

KID  OF  ACT  rv. 


actv. 

SoxKi:  The  Castle. 
Enter  Rosine,  followed  by  Mahon. 

Bo.  A  three-fold  misery !  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Mah.  That  may  be  done  which  she  should  do — 
Almeida. 

Ro.  Alas! 

JfaJL  Let  her  acknowledge  Clarington 
Her  legal  lord, — and  such  in  sight  of  Heaven 
He  is, — and 

Ho.  What! 

Mali.  That  paper  may  be  cancell'd  1 

Ho.  Oil,  never !  Justice  will  not  have  it  so. 

Mah.   As  the  gold  weighs,  so  will  the  scales  in- 
cline ! 

Jio.  May  Justice,  then,  be  bribed  f 

Mah.  Or  Fm  no  priest. 

Jio.  Nay,  let  it  have,  for  it  vdll  have,  its  way ! 
And,  trust  me,  but  in  this  I  see  the  hand 
Of  Providence! 

Mah,  Give  me  the  paper  1 

Jio.  Never ! 

Mah,  Art  mad  I   What  would  ye  ^ ! 

Bo.  Save  Clarence'  life  ! 

Mah,  And  kill  your  friend ! 

Bo,  O  horrible  I  Why,  why 

Was  I  reserved  for  this ! 

Mah.  Tell  her  ehe's  a  wretch  ! 

A  beggar !  and  a  villain  was  her  sire  I 
Tell  ber  that  this  will  be  prodaim'd !  the  world 
Will  know  it — and  then  bid  her,  lady,  live ! 

Bo,  Clarence'  life  forfeited — a  pardon  may 
Be  purchas'd !  in  that  case,  the  means  are  his, 
Bjr  marriage  with  Almeida— and  their  loves 


Death  only  can  divide  1  to  bear  her  hence, 

From  this  detested  spot,  and  lead  a  new 

And  happier  life  in  her  own  Italy  ! 

I  say  the  hand  of  Heaven's  in  this !  t'were  sin. 

Beyond  redemption,  to  avert  it,  then  I 

This  paper  rests  with  me ;  and,  tlio'  a  dark 

And  dismal  scroll,  upon  my  life,  I  think, 

'T  will  prove  an  instrument  wherewith  to  work 

Good  out  of  evil  I     I'll  about  it  straight 

Mah,  Stay  1 1  have  a  strong  conception— listen- 
Nearer — ^let  me  speak  low — give  me  the  paper  I 

Bo.  Ha! 

Mah,      Confusion !  I  tell  you,  you  are  mad  1 
Bo,  But  not  guilty  !  Let  me  see  your  face  no  more. 

[Exit, 

Mah,  Foiled  by  a  babbling  girl — ^whomhavewe 
here! 

Almuda  Ttahe*  tn,  her  hair  dUheveUed,  and  fall- 
ing loose  over  her  shoulders, 

Al.  Save  me !  a  lather,  and  Heaven's  minister, 
Hen)  at  your  feet,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
I  do  beseech,  I  do  implore  you — ^nercy ! 

Mah,  Her  mind  ib  gone  I  O  Clarington,  my  son — 
Rise,  rise.    Mercy,  say'st  thou ! 

Al,  The  attnbnte 

Of  all  good  men ! — angels  do  love  it — God 
Himself  forgives  it,  even  when  it  errs ; 
The  sinner's  hope— the  Christian's  consolation — 
The  poor  man's  refuge,  and  the  rich  man's  crown ! 
We  all  do  need  it !  and  the  prince  no  less 
Than  his  least  subject ;  the  poor  worm  that  crawls 
Would  turn  and  ask  it  of  the  foot  that  crushes, 
As  at  thy  feet  J  sue  for— mercy,  mercy  1 

Mah,  What  sanctions  the  appeal  to  me  ? 

Al,  Heaven  and  earth 

Do  sanction  it !  deceive,  evade  me  not — 
Thou  art  his  father  I 

Mah,  .  Girl !  gn-1— thou  dost  forget — 

His  father  I  father,  saidst  thou  t  Whv,  uJio  am  1 1 

Al.  Oh,  I  do  know  it  all  1  if  there  be  sin. 
Show  mercy,  here,  and  thou  wilt  be  forgiven ! 

Mah.  Death  of  my  hopes !   I  see  her  mother's 
hand 
In  this.    Who  told  ye  that  I  was  his  father ! 

Al,  Lips  that  are  closed !  as  presently  will  be 
Tho«e  which  now  plead  for  one  whose  life  lies  at 
The  mercy  of  thy  son.    But  my  soul  wakes  I 
Have  I  renounced  myself  f    Have  I  forgot  I 
Am  I  Almeida,  and  he  Clarington  1 

He,  be  whom  I O  mockery  and  madness ! 

My  brain  was  wrought  upon — ^'tis  wild— inflamed  1 
A  wretch  has  bound  it  with  consuming  fire  ! 
But  'tb  not  yet  consumed !  and  prompts  me  now 
To  tell  ye  that  should  make  ye  tremble — wretch ! 
I  will  denounce  you !  and  expose  the  fraud 
Which  you  have  practised — drag  you  to  the  light. 
And  show  the  world  the  monster  in  the  man  I 

Mah,  And  dost  thou  threaten  me  t  thou,  thou  I 
Why,  then, 
Suppose  I  say  thy  sire  was  a  villain ! 

Al.  Hal 

Ma/L  A  murderer ! 

Al,  OGodl 

Mah,  And  what  art  thou  t 

A  beggar  doubly !  thou  hast  fairlv  lost 
That  whidi  was  fuully  won !    Th  estate  reverts 
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To  a  convicted  felon  I    Fortune,  thus, 

And  life  at  once  are  reft !  and  thou  threat en'et  me ! 

Al.  I've  heard  thee,  but  ray  soul's  above  the 
terror. 
And  scorns  the  weakness  which  thou  wouldst 

inspire. 
I  cannot  share  the  guilt,  though  at  my  heart 
The  grief  must  lie,  of  deeds  done  ere  the  light 
Had  visited  these  eyes.   And  poverty 
Has  terrors  only  for  the  ignoble  mind ; 
It  teaches  proud  humility  to  those 
Whom  better  gifts  have  counselled  higher  aims 
Than  the  mere  world  can  give,  or  take  away  I 
The  foul  and  false  reproach  which  you  have  dared 
To  cast  on  one  as  far  above  you  raised — 
As  yon  high  hill,  that  looks  upon  the  sea, 
Outtops  the  paltry  mound  that  lies  beneath, 
In  as  the  cloud  that  girts  that  self-same  hill. 
Upon  whose  height  now  streams  the  setting  sun ! 
Hence  from  my  sight — it  sickens  at  your  presence. 

Mah.  *T  will  sicken  at  a  sight  more  loathsome 
yet! 
All  yo\3r  fine  fancies  are  fine  fallacies; 
And  if  they  save  him,  may  I  lose  myself !  [Exit. 

Al.  Death  shall  unite  us,  then !   Gold  bonds,  my 
Clarence  1 
Your  life's  embarked  upon  a  stormy  sea. 
The  last  sail's  shivered,  and  we  sink  together  I 
And  must  he  perish  t    Oh,  can  nothing  save  him ! 

JSnter  Cla&inqton. 

Cla.  Nay,  I  Can  save  kim,  an'  it  please  ye  so ! 

Al.  His  life  were  safer  with  the  bloody  law. 
Than  in  your  wolfish  clutches. 

Cla.  You  will  not 

Have  him  live,  then ! 

Al.  Not  upon  terms  would  bring 

Dishonor  to  his  life.     If  he  must  die, 
T  were  better  to  die  nobly,  than  live  basely. 

Cfla.  How  if  compliance,  lady,  with  the  terms, 
Rests  with  yourself  f 

Al.  Name  tLem  1  and  if  my  life 

Can  purchase  the  conditions,  take  it  I 

Cla.  Nay, 

If  you  will  call  it  purchase,  why,  a  price, 
Lighter  by  half  tlie  beads  that  old  priest  counts, 
Hav  buy  the  boon  wilhal. 

Al.  What  is't  ye  mean ! 

C'/o.  Doubt  darkens  in  your  eyes — I  read  them 
Weill 
And  can  you  not  read  mine  f    There  is  a  touch 
Would  tell  more  eloquent  than  words  I  these  lips 
Were  made  for  pressure 

Jl.  Gracious  Heaven !  and  have 

I  lived  to  suffer  this  f 

Cla.  Pleasure  panting  lies 

Upon  the  virgin  velvet  of  these  leaves, 
Like  roses  melting  in  their  own  rich  dews  I 
Let  me  imbibe 

Al.  Villain !  upon  your  lifel 

Cla,  We  are  alone  1  no  mortal  step  is  near— 
Resistance  is  in  vain — this  form 

AL  0  Heaven ! 

Mercy  you  denied  another  —show  it  mel 

Cfa.  Nay,  it  is  too  late  I  your  chamber  lies 
4  by—that  self-same  couch  shall  hold  us  both, 


From  which  you  dared  discard  me,  to  give  place 
To  one  who  never  can  ascend  it  now  1 

Al.  O  mercy  I  mercy,  Clarington!  no  help— 
No  hope Ha  I 

Mahon  suddenly  eniera — she  rushes  to  htm — and 
sinks  into  his  arms. 

Scene  :  The  inner  room  of  a  prisoa 

Oeraldin  alone. 

Oer.  Well,  my  poor  Raymond!  'twas  in  hope  to 
save. 
My  life,  that  you  surrendered  up  your  own  I 
The  sacrifice,  my  boy,  was  scarcely  worth 
Thy  gallant  nature,  and  its  love  to  me ; 
And  not  a  pang  could  rend  my  bosom  here. 
Permitted  the  proud  privilege  of  thus 
Dying  for  thee ! — haa  the  l^t  link  that  bound 
My  soul  to  earth  been  severed  in  thy  death  ! 

But  as  it  is why,  what's  the  world  to  her  t 

O  fatal  hour  that  brought  her  to  these  shores  I     ] 

Enter  Rosins. 

Ro.  Not  so !  not  so— it  was  a  blessed  hour  I 
Nay,  look  up ! 

Oer.  Rosinel 

Ro.  Aye,  even  Rosine. 

Oer.  A  merry  face  in  such  a  place  as  this 
Is  something  strange  I  Where  is  your  friend,  Rosinet 

Ro.    We'll  talk  of  her  anon ;  but  first— now, 
truly, 
Can  you  not  guess  ?    0  yes !  I  know  you  can  1 

Oer.  Am  I  reprieved ! 

Ro,  Nay,  more!  From  England  comet 

An  act  which  doth  obliterate  the  past, 
And  new  appointed  power  to  head  our  wounds ; 
An  act  conceived  in  wisdom  richer  far 
Than  that  which  doth  decne  the  block  and  aze. 
Behold  the  instrument  that  sets  you  free  I 

Oer,  Your  words  are  as  a  dream!  But, tell  m*, 
how 
Should  you  have  gain'd  intelligence  of  this, 
And  not  Almeida  come  to  greet  me  too  f 

Ro.  She  knows  not  of  it    I've  a  world  to  say, 
And  will  ezplun— 

Oer.  But  not  till  we've  found  her! 

She  hurried  hence  in  hope  of  gaining  that 
Which  thou  it  seems   hast  gained   before  her! 

Thanks,  thanks ! 
It  is  no  common  courtesy  that  tells 
Ye  sa    Now  let  us  hasten !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  :  The  shore  beneath  the  Castle. 
Enter  Clarington  and  Mahon. 

Mah.  For  special  reasons  Fve  abstained  from 
telling 
The  story  of  thy  birth  till  now.    She  threatens 
To  expodte  it  to  the  world,  and  I  must  flee 
Thid  castle. 

Cla.  The  means  shall  amply  be  supplied. 

In  a  few  hours  my  regiment  recrosses 
The  channel,  and  we  straight  embark  for  Spain. 
I've  reasons,  no  less  urgent  than  your  own. 
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For  hurryinff  henoe ;  nnd  caution  may  secure 
Retreat    }Kj  second  officer  conducts 
The  mardi,  and  under  him  the  men  embark. 
I  must  depart  alone. 

MaL  Those  lights  are  from 

The  castle.    There  seems  some  stir — and  voices 
Sound,  I  think  t 

C/o.  It  is  the  wind,  that,  pent  among 

The  various  crevices  of  these  old  rock^ 
Doth  utter  accents  almost  human  1    There 
Is  a  safe  lodge,  some  few  leagues  hence,  where  you 
May  wait  the  moming'siight    Till  then,  farewell  I 

iiah.  Ere  I  depart  I  would  coniure  you,  never, 
By  all  that  good  men  love,  and  bad  men  fear, 


Attempt  again  an  act  that  will  not  brook 
Reflection!     I  see  the  passions  that  do  rage 
Within  your  breast,  and  know  your  nature  stem ; 
But  do  not  shake  off  all  humanity  1 
And  at  some  future  hour,  I  know  full  well, 
Youll  thank  the  intervention  that  preserved 
Her  peace  and  honor,  and,  to  that  extent, 
Stood  'twixt  you  and  perdition  t    Black  enough 
Already  is  the  catalogue  against  us  1 
Add  not  another  sin  to  those  which  now 
Ensnare  our  feet,  and  clog  th'  immortal  hope  I 

[ExU. 
CltL   A  goodly  speech,  and  a  repentant  father ! 
Faith,  when  he  mends,  the  Devil  shall  turn  psahnist ! 
*S  death !  to  be  foiled  thus  by  a  dotard's  scruples, 
£*en  at  the  moment  when  my  fortunate  stars. 
Propitious  smiling,  were  about  to  crown 
Hy  scheme  of  love  and  deep  revenge  with  triumph  I 
And  it  shall  triumph  I    A  feller  purpose  now 
Usurps  my  soul :  what  /  cannot  enjoy. 
He  never  shall  po8.<«ess  I    Til  seek  her  straight ; 
Her  doom— identified,  ItBecms,  with  his — 
If  I  mistake  not^  ere  another  sun 
Has  set,  is  sealed  1  [Exit. 

Scene:  The  Castle. 

Enter  Okraldin,  followed  hy  R-^sine. 

Get.  Once  more,  with  step  that  falters  not,  I 
tread 
My  father's  halls,  and  mine !    By  Heaven,  Rosine, 
Tve  known  the  hour,  though  then  a  beardless  boy. 
When  the  brisk  fiance,  the  song,  the  revel  loud. 
Sent  up  their  echoes  to  the  silent  sky, 
Which  seem'd  as  li^tenine  to  the  sounds  of  earth ; 
Whilst  happy  faces,  and  light  heart*,  where  love 
Had  lit  contagious  madness,  thrilled  the  scene  I 
WeVe  not  so  old,  but  we  can  thread  the  maze 
Where  pleasure,  devious  Godde^js  !  leads  figoin  I 
But  Where's  Almeida !    Time's  a  dullard — Tags, 
And  pours  his  glass  but  heavily,  where  she 
Nor  plumes  his  wing,  nor  prompts  his  hand  to 


Rapid  hbations  to  the  golden  hours  I 

Her  absence  touches  me— 'tis  strange  1     Rosine, 

Oo  seek  thy  friend,  and  tell  her  Clarence  waits  I 

Ro.  A  heaviness  I  can't  dispel  comes  o'er  me ! 
Joy  reacts  upon  the  heart  like  grief. 
And  leaves  it  worn. 

Qer,  Talk  not  of  grief!  let  joy, 

Life's  mistress  and  her  queen,  have  her  full  swiy ! 
By  Heaven,  you  droop  I    I  will  not  have  it  sa 
Whyisthist 


Ro.  Tifl  very  childish — Tm  ashamed 

At  showing  so  much  weakness ;  she  will  come 
Dreat  up  in  smiles^  that  will  disperse  these  clouds ! 

[Exit. 

Chr.  As  rising  in  the  east,  the  moon  unveils 
And  hangs  hersdver  crescent  in  the  sky. 
Dimming  the  stars,  till  darkness  flies  the  light, 
And  the  broad  heaven  expanding  leaps  to  life, 
And  laughs  above  the  world  I 

RoaiNx  reiumt, 

Rooinel  how's  this? 
Where's  Almeida  t    What's  the  matter — speak ! 

Ro.  I  scarce  know  what  to  say,  or  what  to  think. 

Oer.  How,  have  yon  not  seen  herf  is  she  not 
here! 
Or  is  she  dead,  that  you  torment  me  thus  I 

Ro.  She  Uves,  and  I  have  seen  her,— but 

Oer.  But  what! 

Ro.  0  Clarence,  eomething  dreadful's  happened 
here! 

Ger.  In  tears ! 

There's  meaning  in  them,  and  'tis  fit  I  know  it. 

[Exit, 

Ro,  In  a  strange  tone  of  grief  and  mixed  defiance, 
She  bade  me  leave  her  1  said  she  knew  'twas  fftlse, 
CUrence  was  dead  1  and  I  was  come  to  join 
With  the  foul  fiend  who  had  pursued  and  pierced 
Her  brain  with  fire,  because  he  found  she  sought 
To  save  the  life  of  a  poor  wretch  she  loved  1 
That  fiend  is  no  creation  of  her  fancy ; 
I  think  Tve  seen  him,  and  should  know  him  well — 
His  name,  and  nature :  Olarington's  the  first, 
The  second  is  the  fiend  I  [ExU. 

Qeralddt  ffftimt. 

Oer.  •  And  have  I  'scaped 
From  want  and  peril,  and  a  dreadful  death. 
And  all  for  nothmg !  It  was  her  despair 

Enter  a  Servaut 

Ber.  A  letter,  Sir,  from  Clarington. 

O^.  Clarington 

Thou  dost  remind  me  that  the  villain  Uves ! 
What  of  him! 

8er.      "*       This  letter.  Sir,  is  from  himselt 

[Exit. 

G^^.  Aye, 'tis  hb  hand.    [Retide.'l 

*'  I  entreat  to  see  you.  Matter  of  much  moment 
df  pends  on  your  compliance.  In  the  mountains, 
where  treachery  compelled  you  to  take  refuge, 
upon  the  spot  where  fell  your  brother,  yo\x  will 
find  me.  Bring  no  witness  of  our  meeting,  and 
lose  no  time.  CLAaiNOTON." 

Ger.  Matter  of  much  moment,  and  from  Claring- 
ton! 
There  is  a  blow  suspended  over  head, 
WUl  dash  us  both  to  pieces !  [ExU 

Scxxe:  The  Highlands. 

Clarikoton  alone. 

Cla.   Tlie  current  of  my  life,  which,  headlong 
ever. 
Had  left  no  pause  for  thought,  pauses  at  last! 
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Its  couTFe,  though  often  broken,  hurried  on, 
O'erleapmg  all  im^diments, — till  now, 
The  source  from  whence  its  waters  were  supplied. 
Failing,  the  stream  ebbs ;  and  here  this  bank, 
Where  all  things  perish,  wither,  and  dry  up, 
The  recollections  of  the  place  accord 
With  all  around,  and  that  which  is  within  1 
A  fittmg  couch  of  final  rest  for  him 
Whose  paths  were  not  of  peace,  tho'  pleasure  led ! 
False  guide !  thou  hast  betrayed  thy  trust,  and  lured 
My  steps  from  whence  they  never  can  return  I 
Curse  on  the  weakness  which  unmans  me  thus  1 
Are  all  thy  boasted  powers,  Clarington, 
Reduced  to  this  f    Art  thou  a  thing  so  lost — 
Aye,  lost  I  beyond  redemption  here — denied 
The  hope  which  doth  anticipate  hereafter  t 
Would  he  were  come  I   This  purpose  cannot  cool, 
But  'tis  a  pang  protracted,  and  my  brain 
Is  scorch'a  to  dnders  I 

Enter  Gebaldw. 

Oer,  Clarington  1 

Cla.  Who's  there  f 

Oh,  aye — I  wished  to  see  you — ^pardon  me. 

Ger.  The  time  is  urgent— you  will  then  be  brief 
In  what  yon  hare  to  say. 

Cla.  How  like  a  god 

He  looks !  whilst  guilt  has  made  a  fiend  of  me  1 
Clarence  Oeraldin — I  lack  courtesy. 
But  'iwere  to  mock  the  time  with  phrase  of  form. 
You  see  before  you  one  whose  life  must  end 
Ere  you  depart ;  but  I  would  spare  my  soul. 
Already  clogged  too  much,  the  olood  that  must 
Be  shed  I 

Oer.    Tou  d  have  me  take  your  life  f  first  state 
The  plea  would  justify  the  act  f 

do,  Alm^al 

The  blow  has  struck  him,  and  it  will  recoil ! 
Now,  whilst  the  lightning  flashes  from  your  eye. 
And  your  hand  grasps,  as 'twere,  the  bolt  to  strike, 
Tis  fitting  that  I  tell  ye,  ye  are  both 
My  victims  I 

Oer,  What  mean  ye,  villain  t 

(7/a.     ^  The  tongue. 

Whose  triumph  'tis  to  announce,  even  to  your  face, 
Your  fate,  ne'er  faltered  yet  to  living  man ! 
And  firmly  now— aye,  firmly  as  my  soul 
Pursued  its  deep  resolve— tells  ye,  that  she. 
Who,  but  for  your  base  workings,  had  been  mine, 
And  never  can  be  yours !  lies  low  in  th'  embrace 
Of  a  deceptive,  but  a  certain,  death  I 

Oer.  Clarington! 

Cla.  Hatred  of  thee  -  and  thou  must  own. 

If  just,  that  debt  to  be  immortal ! — conjoined 
With  the  fierce  flames  her  beauty  kindled  here. 
Backed  by  a  motive  yet  more  powerful 
Than  all  her  charms,  conspired  to  destroy  her! 
Take  up  your  sword— you  Mhonld  know  how  to 

use  it 
I  watched  my  time— alone  within  her  castle- 
By  no  attendants  guarded— all  absorbed 
In  thoughts  which  for  their  object  had  your  rescue 
From  an  impending  death,  which  she  believed 
Might  momently  o'ertake  you—  e'en  of  this 
Did  I  avail  myself,  and  from  the  trunk 
Of  a  detected  villain,  severing 

'  ^  head,  hideous  and  disfigured  in  the  blood 


That  spouted  o'er  my  garments,  I  msHed  in 
Upon  my  victim,  bidding  her—"  Behold  I 
Clarence  GeraJdin  smiles  on  vou,  Almeida  1" 
She  shrieked  I  and  falling  lifeless  at  my  feet, 
A  subtle  poison  to  her  lips  conveyed 
Accomplished  her  destruction  I  f^r,  be  it  known, 
Of  that  same  venom,  by  these  hands  prepared, 
The  exquisite  and  peculiar  quality 
It  is,  first  to  take  captive  the  prone  mind, 
And  then  to  kill  the  body  !  —  Do  I  triumph  t 
That  mind  is  now  oblivious  of  life. 
And  that  sweet  body  tott'ring  to  the  tomb ! 

Oer.  Devil !  but  my  sick  soul  recoils  from  thee ! 
I  would  not  take  thy  life — thou  shouldst  not  die — 
No,  live  1  death  is  a  boon  too  rich  for  thee. 

Cla.  And  yet,  methinks,  it  is  thy  only  refuge  I 
A  thing  so  beggared  and  despised  as  thou 
Shouldst  shun  Uie  light  I 

Oer.  I  do  survey  thy  form 

To  see  if  it  be  human  I  but  though  hell 
Temper  thy  sword,  will  I  essay  its  mettle  ^ 

[They  /^A/— Clarinotox  •*  dain, 

Cla.  Curse  on  thy  arm !  but  short-lived  is  thy 
triumph  1 
If  thou  bast  conquered  me,  I  yet  have  crushed 
Thy  hopes !   Though  dying,  It  is  bli  s  to  know 
Thou  art  my  victim.  [DiVs. 

Oer.  Thou  art  gone,  who  shouldst 

Have  lived  I  whilst  life,  and  that  which  hath  the 

power 
To  curdle  years,  long  years,  mto  one  brief 
But  bitter  hour — remembrance— clings  to  me  ! 
My  poor  Almeida now  I  [JSxU. 

Scene  returns  to  the  Castle. 
Rosins,  watching  Almeida. 

Jio.   She  sleeps  1  and,  after  such  a  storm,  how 
calm 
And  beautiful  is  rest  I    At  times,  mcthought, 
The  name  of  Clarence  trembled  on  her  lips. 
And  then  a  smile,  so  bitter — still  they  smile! 
The  cheek  is  faint^  and  yet  a  tender  bloom 
Touches  its  damask,  such  as  roses  shed 
Over  the  marble,  or  as  autumn  leaves 
Upon  the  blasted  fruit — not  natural. 
She  wakes  I    Almeida,  how  is  it  with  you  I 
Turn  not  away,  it  is  Rosine  who  speaks. 

At.  Rosine  t 

Ho.  Oh,  what  a  voice  was  there !  Clarence, 
My  dear  Almeida,  comes — won't  you  spoak  to  him ! 

Af.  He  was  all  goodness,  and  I  know  his  death 
Was  happy ! 

Jio.  Nay,  he  is  not  dead torture ! 

Af.  Why  take  me  out  of  the  grave  f    Clarence 
lies 
Low  in  the  ground  1    'Twas  not  well  done  that  they 
Should  take  him  from  me. 

Bo.  EVen  now  he  comes 

Oh,  scene  more  terrible  than  death ! 

Enter  Gebaldin. 

Speak  to  her; 
She  thinks  you  dead  I  and  turns  away  from  me. 
When  I  would  undeceive  her. 

Oer.  Almeida ! 

[Kneeling^  and  takiitg  her  hand. 
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Al  That  voice !— it  Is  a  sound  so  fine,  so  like 
A  voice  I  loved— 80  musical !  not  death 
Itaelf  can  steal  its  magic  from  that  tongue ! 
Oh,  speak  ngain !   There  V  been  the  live-long  night 
A  demon  howling  at  my  heart  1  but  those 
Rich  Bounds,  m  silver  sweet,  have  scared  the  fiend ! 

Oer.  Clarence  Geraldin  speaks  to  you,  Almeida. 

Al,  Ti&  false !  ha  I  thou  *rt  the  fiend !  and  fiends 
can  take 
All  shapes,  and  with  the  tongues  of  angels  mock 
The  danmed !    Art  not  ashamed,  being  immortal  I 
To  clog  the  dying  hours  of  a  poor,  frail 
Creature  tlius ! 

Oer.  Spare  me  this  agony.    [7b  Rosinx. 


Al.    In  tears !   and  dost  thou  weep  for  me  t 
Ha!  now 
Thy  form  is  changed  again !    0  God  1  let  me 

Look  on  thee  well Clarence  ?  [Die$, 

Otr.  Speak  thou,  I  cannot 

Ro,  What  avails  it  ?  She  will  speak  no  more  I 
Otr.  Dead! 

Ro.  Dead,  Clarence  1 
Oer.  And  so  early  ? — Aye — quite  dead  I 

He  beruU  over  the  body,  and  (he  curtain  falls  to 
solemn  munie. 
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We  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  "  Habkont  of  Intxrests."  Here  our  task  would  be  a  light 
one,  if  we  had  to  deal  only  with  the  writer's  figures.  Their  correctness  and  the  unsoundness  of  hie 
theory  are  not  compatible.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  results  are  all  exact,  and  not  one  of  them 
referable  to  the  facts,  with  which  they  are  either  concomitant,  or  which  they  follow  in  order  of  time. 
He  must  have  been  impressed  with  this  opinion  and  afraid  of  it ;  for  he  goes  a  step  farther,  and 
assumes,  that  the  results  must  be  what  in  reality  he  has  attempted  to  prove  they  are,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence  founded  on  one  of  nature*s  immutable  laws.  Bearing  tnis  proposition  in  mind  as  that 
which  we  have  finally  to  controvert,  we  at  once  take  up  Mr.  Carey's  tables  in  the  same  order  he  has 
himself  given  them.  His  object  is  to  prove  not  alone  the  prosperity  of  the  interest  protected  by  a 
tarilT,  but  the  general  prosperity  of  tne  country ;  which,  according  to  his  argument,  progresses  or 
retrogrades  b  Uie  same  ratio  as  protection  to  particular  interests  ripcs  or  falls.  With  this  view  he 
divides  the  time  between  1820  and  1861  into  six  unequal  periods.    They  are  as  follows : — 

First  Tlie  period  between  1820  and  1830,  as  exemplifying  the  working  of  the  tari£f  of  1816-24. 

Second.  That  between  1829  and  1886,  as  exemplifying  that  of  1828. 

Tliird.  That  between  1834  and  1841,  as  exemplifying  that  of  1834. 

Fourth.  Tbit  between  September,  1841,  and  June,  1843,  as  exemplifying  the  revenue  duty  then  to 
come  into  operation. 

Fifth.  That  between  June,  1843.  and  June,  1847.  as  exemplifying  the  tariff  of  1842. 

Sixth.  That  between  1847  and  1860,  as  exemplifying  the  act  of  1846. 

A  table  is  affixed,  giving  the  average  amount  of  imports  during  these  six  periods^  It  is  offered  in 
proof  of  the  most  difficult  of  Mr.  Carey's  results,  namely,  that  the  people  consume  most  of  taxed 
produce  when  it  is  most  taxed.    Of  the  two  first  periods,  he  gives  the  result  thus : 

For  the  nine  yean  beginning  with  18S1,  and  ending  with  1899,  total  consumption $506,000,000 

AnnoalaTerie....\r.....7. 7?! .T. :. 56,400,000 

Average,  per  head,  of  the  population 95 

Average  popolaUon ll,847/)00 

The  second  period,  including  the  years  1830  and  1884,  is  given  in  detail : 

1830 $55,500.000 Rale  per  head,  $4.32 1 

l«3I 81.000,000 .\. 6.10  ..^.^ 

I8» 75,500,000 5^1). PopolaUon,  13,686,000 

lS:::;;:;::::::.:;.:::;;:::iS?;!S;;SS::;:::;:::::;:;;:v;;/" 
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Xet  us  test  this  arithmetical  reasoniog  so  far.  No  authority  is  given  for  the  figures,  except  the 
census  for  which  the  treasury  reports  are  vouched.  For  the  rest^  Mr.  Carey  alone  is  responsible. 
But  no  matter ;  at  present  their  correctness  is  assumed ;  and  taking  them  as  we  find  them,  we  shall 
see  how  fur  they  sustain  his  conclusions.    We  give  that  which  has  reference  to  these  two  periods : — 

"  The  facts  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  above  accounts,  are  as  follows :  First,  that  the 
amount  received  from  foreign  nations,  in  exchange  for  our  products,  laiigely  increased  during  the 
existence  of  the  tariff  of  1828." 

This  large  increase,  to  mean  any  thing,  nmst  be  in  comparison  with  the  increase  during  the  preceding 
period.  And,  at  the  first  look,  the  resuU  would  seem  to  justify  the  assertion  in  that  sense.  It  only 
aeenu,  however.  The  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Let  us  see  how  this  is  so.  First,  the  comparison  is 
unfair,  inasmuch  as  the  first  period  extends  back  into  a  remote  time,  when  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  almost  in  their  infancy.  The  comparison,  to  be  just,  should  be  with  the  five  last  years 
of  the  first  period.  Secondly,  the  average  of  the  two  periods  should  be  given,  or  the  particulars  of 
each.  Thirdly,  even  taking  the  average  of  the  first  period,  and  Mr.  Carey's  own  figures,  he  actually 
miscalculates  in  his  own  favor.  The  total  is  $508,000,000.  This  divided  by  9,  according  to  our  cal- 
culation, gives  a  product  of  $56,444,444  and  a  fraction,  instead  of  $56,400,000,  making  a  difference  ol 
over  $44,000. 

We  have  no  statistical  tables  before  us,  and  we  are  too  much  pressed  for  time,  to  consult  them  at 
the  present  moment  Consequently,  we  cannot  convert  his  average  into  its  particular  items ;  but  we 
can  take  the  average  of  his  yearly  table  in  the  second  period.  We  find  it  to  be  $80,600,000,  yielding 
a  consumption  per  head  of  $5.80.  Here  we  have  the  "  great  increase."  According  to  our  mmd,  it  is 
a  beggarly  increase ;  and,  contrasting  the  two  periods  in  other  respects,  no  increase  at  all.  But  there 
is  no  disputing  tastes.  Mr.  Carey  may  regard  it,  in  tlie  language  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  as 
prodigious^  "*  an  he  will.**  Let  us,  meantime,  proceed  to  the  next  period,  the  examination  of  which 
m^,  possibly,  enlighten  us  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Carey  gives  us  only  the  average.  He  states  it  thus :  Total,  $684,000,000 ;  annual  average, 
$9*7,700,000;  amount  per  head,  $6.02;  population,  16,226,000. 

In  this  case,  as  b  the  former,  Mr.  Carey  presents  to  view  two  figures :  one,  $7.08,  representing  a 
single  year  of  his  prosperous  period,  and  the  other,  $6.02,  representing  the  average  of  the  declining 
period.  But  the  average  of  the  prosperous  period  is  actually  only  $530 ;  and,  keeping  the  two  aver- 
ages ib  view,  let  us  read  Mr.  Carey's  conclusion,  and  wonder.    Here  it  is : — 

**  Secondly,  that  the  amount  so  received  diminished  greatly  in  this  period." 

Certainly,  ir  between  $5.80  and  $6.02  he  discorers  a  great  diminution,  he  must  regard  the  increase 
from  $5  to  $5.30  as  too  big  for  any  plain  English  word  to  express.  But  why  take  the  average ! 
Tis  for  Mr.  Carey  to  say.  He  is  now  precluded  from  asserting  that  he  can  show  a  continual  increase 
in  the  periods  of  prosperity  or  high  tariff  Who  knows  that  the  same  continual  increase  does  not 
occur  in  the  other  perieds?  If  £e  particulars  be  useful  and  requisite  in  one  case,  are  they  not 
equally  so  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa  ?  But  be  it  remembered  further,  that  the  periods  do  not 
actually  correspond  with  the  tariffs  which  Ihey  illustrate.    He  avows  this,  and  justifies  it:— 

"  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  placed  1829  in  the  first  period,  and  1834  in  the  second.  It  is  not 
the  passage  of  an  act  that  produces  cltange,  but  its  practical  operation ;  and  the  first  year  of  the 
existence  of  a  new  system,  is  but  the  sequel  of  that  which  is  passing  out" 

No  doubt :  but,  in  some  instances,  this  piece  of  abstruse  wisdom  would  amount  to  the  following 
proposition:  Mbn  but  in  largely,  in  anticipation  of  low  raicEs.  Such  is  its  import,  exactly 
applied  to  his  facta  But  it  serves  the  argument  to  place  1834  in  the  second  period.  It  supplies 
him  with  his  largest  figure,  and  he  uses  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  double  fallacy.  Now,  suppose  we 
change  the  order,  placing  1829  in  the  second  period,  and  1834  in  the  third.  The  result  would  then 
stand  thus,  assuming  1829  to  give  the  same  amount  as  1830 : — 

Second  period,  total,  $355,500,000;  annual  average,  $71,100,000;  rate  per  head,  $5.12,  of  which 
$6.02,  Mr.  Carey*»  average  for  the  succeeding  period,  is,  according  to  him,  a  great  diminution. 

But  to  refer  once  more  to  the  averaging  one  period,  and  giving  the  details  of  the  other,  let  us  see 
if  we  can  discover  any  other  possible  motive.  It  has  been  shown  that  1834  yielded  the  highest 
figure ;  and  the  highest  figure  was  necessary  for  that  period.  But  notwith6t!mding,  it  would  not  have 
the  highest  figure,  if  the  separate  years  of  the  next  period  were  given.  1836  was  the  year  of 
largest  consumption  since  the  discovery  of  America.  For  that  fact,  Mr.  Secretary  Corwin  is  the  au- 
thority.   In  his  report  of  this  year,  he  says : — 

''The  past  year  has  been  exceeded  in  amount  only  by  the  year  1836  ;  and,  if  the  ofiicial  figures 
could  be  made  to  represent  the  true  cost  of  the  imports  of  the  former  year,  even  1836  would,  it  is 
believed,  dot  be  an  exception.  The  imports  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  show  an  increase 
of  more  than  $18,000,000  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year,  indicating  an  importation,  for 
the  current  year,  greater,  by  many  millions,  than  the  imports  of  any  previous  one." 

Before  passing  further  on,  it  may  be  as  well  to  contrast  this  citation  with  a  prophecy  announced 
by  Mr.  Carey  on  the  faith  of  one  of  his  inevitable  results.    It  is  contained  in  the  foUowmg : — 

**  Seventh.  That  the  amount  of  debt,  incurred  in  the  last  two  years,  must  tend  to  produce  a  further 
diminution  in  future  ones." 

Reader,  dear,  contrast  this  fact  and  prophecy,  and  decide  for  thysell  According  to  the  prophecy, 
the  past  year,  1850,  was  to  be  that  of  most  diminished  consumption;  according  to  the  fact,  it  is  that 

'  most  increased  consumptioa    It  is  well  ni^h  time  to  give  up  this  table :  yet,  dry  as  it  may  seem. 
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it  is  exceedingly  seductive.  What  blue-devil  could  withstand  the  beautiful  solution  of  the  fourth 
period?  It  b^ins  in  September,  1841,  and  concludes  in  June,  1843,  and  is  applied  to  test  the  work- 
ing of  tlie  tariff  which  was  to  come  into  operation  in  1842,  but  actually  never  aid  come  into  operation 
at  all.  Mr.  Carey  writes  as  if  some  special  tariff  law  was  passed  in  1841.  To  explain  what  really 
took  place,  a  brief  hbtorical  resume  is  necessary. 

There  were,  in  pkce  of  five  periods,  as  given  by  Mr.  Carey  for  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1828, 
in  fact,  eight  periods,  in  each  of  which  a  distinct  tariff  operated.  Thus,  the  tariff  of  1828  came  into 
operation  September  1st,  1828,  and  continued  in  operation  to  March  3d.  1838,  when  considerable  re- 
ductions took  place  in  duties  on  most  goods,  and  on  a  long  list  the  duties  were  removed  altogether. 
At  the  same  time  this  important  change  took  place,  vis.,  that  instead  of  paying  cash  for  duties,  mer- 
chants were  allowed  to  give  bonds  for  the  amount,  payable  in  three  and  six  months — thus  enabling 
the  importer  to  sell  the  goods  and  realize  the  proceeds,  before  he  paid  the  money  fur  duties  to  the 
Ifovemment  This  was  m  March,  1883.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  **  compromise  tariff" 
took  effect,  under  which  linens,  silks,  worsteds,  rail-road  iron,  and  a  large  number  of  other  articles, 
were  made /rw;  and  the  same  law  provided  fur  biennial  reductions  of  duties,  until,  in  July,  1842,  no 
duty  should  exceed  20  per  cent  Thus  this  law  provided  for  six  reductions,  each  of  which  operated 
as  a  distinct  tariffl  The  law  was  not,  however,  carried  out  in  good  faith,  as  far  as  the  free  articles 
were  affected.  In  September,  1841, 20  per  cent  duty  was  imposed /or/At«7A  upon  most  of  the  articles 
made  free  in  1833.  And  this  opeiatea  one  year,  until  August,  1842,  when  the  fraudulent  tariff  of 
that  year  was  imposed.  That  tariff  continued  to  operate  until  December,  1846,  when  the  present 
tariff  came  into  operation.  We  have  now,  to  test  Mr.  Carey's  principle,  constructed  a  table  of  the 
average  imports  per  annum  for  each  of  these  periods;  also  the  averaj^e  duties,  and  showing  the  aver- 
age per  cent  of  those  duties  upon  the  dutiable  imports,  and  their  average  upon  the  whole  importa- 
tion. It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  property  which  comes  into  the  country,  whether  taxed  or  not, 
is  in  payment  for  some  property  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  returns  genendly  come  in  the  shape 
which  will  pay  best  The  table  will  diow  the  very  large  proportion  which  arrived  as  free  goods. 
All  the  figures  are  from  official  reports,  as  follows : — 

TSriffof  Imports  specie.  Free  goods.     Dutkble.         Duties.    Duties  per  Total  average  Daties  total  Per 

center      imports,  av'ge Imports. cent 
dutiable. 

M,541,629     29,288,615  39 

138,2»«,537      22,42H,7I«  16^ 

165,484,636      24,476,229  \A% 

137,904,718      22,628,679  16>tf 

117,543,848      17,512,141  15 

100,162,087      16,622,746  \%H 

101,130,084      23,895,204  23^ 

162,570,756     32,282,244  19^ 

The  first  period  was  five  years,  embracing  the  entire  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  except  for  the 
last  half  of  1883,  when,  under  the  law  of  that  year,  from  March  8d  to  September  30th,  many  goods 
came  m  free.  Under  that  tariff  of  1828,  nearly  all  the  goods  were  charged  with  duty,  and  the  aver- 
age charge  was  89^  per  cent  TTie  duty  averaged,  on  the  whole  importation,  32  per  cent  On  the 
1st  of  January,  1834,  the  first  reduction  under  the  compromise  took  place,  and  also  at  the  same  time 
the  remission  of  duties  upon  silks,  Ac,  «tc.  The  import  of  free  goods,  for  ih»  two  years,  was  very 
large,  nearly  equalling,  in  amount,  those  which  paid  duty,  while  the  average  duties  declined  ^  per 
cent ;  and  the  average  tax  upon  the  whole  importation  was  one  hcJf  what  it  was  under  the  tariff  of 
1828.  In  the  next  two  years,  viz.,  1886-87,  the  speculative  spirit  culminated  and  retrograded.  The 
Becond  biennial  reduction,  which  took  place  January  1,  1886,  reduced  the  average  duty  from  83^  to 
28i,  and  the  duties  averaged,  upon  the  whole  importation,  but  14}  pe*r  cent  This  arose  partly  from 
the  fact,  that  in  the  depression  of  1837,  those  goods  which  bore  the  highest  tax  could  not  be  sold, 
and  only  the  free  and  low  taxed  goods  could  be  imported  profitably.  In  1 838-39,  the  reaction  took 
place,  credit  sales  were  renewed,  and  the  high  taxea  goods,  under  the  third  biennial  reduction,  found 
bujera.  In  1840-41,  the  fourth  reduction  in  duties  took  place,  and  the  general  average  tax  was  15 
per  cent  In  1842,  the  20  per  cent  tax  on  goods  before  free  was  ^imposed,  with  ruinous  effect  The 
unportation  of  free  goods  declined  $28,000,000,  from  the  average  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  the 
taxed  goods  only  increased  $13,000,000.  Merchants  who  had  ordered  goods  under  a  law  making 
them  free  of  duty,  found  them  taxed  20  per  cent  on  arrival ;  and  in  January  of  that  year,  the  last 
and  laiigest  reduction,  under  the  compromise  act,  took  effect  In  September,  1842,  the  tariff  of  1842 
began  to  operate,  after  one  month's  mterregnum.  That  is,  in  July,  1842,  no  duties  were  higher  than 
20  per  cent  Thirty  days  after,  the  tariff  of  1842  raised  the  average  to  38^  per  cent,  the  same  as  m 
1834,  on  dutiable  goods,  and  the  average  tax  on  the  whole  importation  to  28|.  That  tariff  lasted  60 
months,  to  DecemMr,  1846,  when  the  present  tariff  took  effect,  and  operated  48  months,  to  July,  1850, 
and  has  yielded  an  average  of  24  per  cent  on  dutiable  goods,  or  19}  on  the  whole  importation,  or  8 
per  cent.  Uu  than  that  of  1842. 

The  reader  of  this  tariff  sketch  will  now  be  able  the  better  to  understand  Mr.  Carey's  honesty,  in 
embracing  the  year  1884  in  his  second  period,  which  was  designed  to  support  his  assumption  that 
people  buy  more  goods  when  they  are  taxed  tlie  highest  As  we  have  stated,  the  law  of  1882  came 
mto  operation  in  March,  1888 ;  and  as  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  80,  one  half  the  year  1888, 
and  the  whole  of  1884,  was  under  the  operation  of  that  Law.    In  order  to  show  the  precise  operation 


1029-33,  5  yean, 

•35,843,393 

4832,381 

373,002,394 

146,193,078 

39X 

1834-35,3      ♦* 

31,043,079 

115.294,594 

133.798,401 

44,H5f,4.-« 

33)tf 

1836-37,2     « 

23,917,298 

137,389,213 

169.602,740 

48,952,459 

28i<^ 

183»-3»,  2     ♦♦ 

23,342,292 

113,919,505 

138,547,739 

4^,257,359 

32X 

1840-41,  2      •* 

13,871,446 

109  344,489 

111,871,961 

35,n42,283 

2\^ 

1812,       1      »* 

4,087,016 

26,540,470 

69,534,601 

lrt,022,246 

S4 

1812-16,  50  months, 

37,362,569 

79,134,645 

304,874,155 

101,W  1,653 

3«ji 

1847-50,  43       «« 

40,397,694 

59,939,417 

482,238,103 

115,678,052 

24 
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of  the  law,  we  buTe  made  a  table  of  the  duties  under  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  as  modified  by  that  of 
1832,  on  leading  articles,  and  given  the  quantities  of  those  articles  imported  in  1830,  and  in  1884,  as 
follows : — 

Import*  in  1830.    Dutirs  of  1828.  Imports  of  1834     Duties  of  1832,  Redac*n  of  Duttw 

Blankets, $594,044 35  per  cent.  $1,068,005 5  per  cent SOpereont.  . 

Worsted  Goods, 1,397,545 35       **  ~ 

Silks, 6,932,242 25       " 

Tea, 2,425,018 12a50  ct«.  per  lb. 

Coffee, 4,227,021 5"  ♦« 

Sugar, 4,830,922 8"  " 

Fruitu. 82ii,275 3  *«         «« 

Iron,  (bar) 2,273,612 J-12  per  cent. 

Iron,(pig) 25,644 62)^    ** 

Hemp, 279,743 3-00        " 

Cocoa, 187,453 2  cts  per  lb. 

Molasses, 995,776 10  cts  per  gal. 

Spices, 457,723 6al00  cts  per  lb. 

Oilcloth, 2,598 25  cts  per  yd. 


5,055,121.. 

....25        " 

10        " 

0.998.961.. 
6,217,949.. 
8,762,667 . . 

....  IH    " 
....free. 

17X    " 

....12a50ct8. 
6  *» 

6,638,109.. 

....  2K<'t8. 

X" 

a »« 

1,218,000.. 

....free. 

8,787,837.. 

...90  eta 

. .  .22  " 

270.325.. 

....60  " 

12>tf  cts. 

614,743.. 
299,147 . . 

.  2  00  " 
....free. 

100      *• 

2  cts.  per  lb. 

2,989,020.. 

....  6cts. 

6cU. 

493,932.. 

....free. 

....OalOOcts. 

27,328.. 

....12;^  cts. 

12   " 

Total, $28,809,614  $47,241 ,187 

In  addition  to  these  articles,  very  manj  others  were  made  free,  and  on  still  others,  the  tax  was  re- 
duced. The  whole  dutiable  importation  of  1830  was  $68,180,675.  The  list  we  have  given  comprises 
40  per  cent  The  effect  of  the  reductions  is  apparent  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  Gold 
Bill  of  1834  promoted  the  importation  of  that  metal  The  general  effect  is  seen  in  the  following 
table,  showing  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  in  these  years : — 

Spede.  Free  goods.  Taxed  goods.  Total.  Taxed  goods, 

per  head. 

1832 $1,727,829 7,247,896 .68,380,956 77.30fl.«81 5.00 

183;J 4458,667 20,578,517 63,258,892 88,275.616 4.61 

1831 15,831,874 40,125,026 47,248,682 103,208,681 8.40 

Now,  it  is  observed,  that  the  increased  consumption  of  imported  goods,  in  the  last  eighteen  months 
of  Mr.  Carey's  second  period,  arose  altogether  from  an  important  modification  in  most  duties,  and  a 
removal  of  others.  Yet  he  had  the  temerity  to  parade  that  increased  consumption  of  free  goods, 
under  the  tariff  of  1832,  as  a  consumption  of  taxed  goods,  under  the  tariff  of  1828.  It  is  apparent, 
that  no  little  labor  is  requisite  to  expose  the  gross  faorications  with  which  the  whole  book  abounds ; 
and  they  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  few  have  Uie  moans  of  exposing  them. 

Mr.  Carey  was  aware  of  the  facte,  or  he  was  not  If  the  latter,  he  wrote  in  ignorance  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  a  not  over-harsh  criticism  would  pronounce  him  a  quack.  If  the  former,  the  sangfroid  of  the 
following  deserves  a  still  more  disagreeable  name  :— 

"  That  the  amount  so  received  was  still  further  and  largely  diminished  under  the  strictly  revenue 
clauses  of  that  bill,"  (the  compromise.) 

What  we  have  said  of  the  act  of  '32  applies  equally  to  that  of  *46.  It  became  well  known  in  1845, 
that  it  was  in  preparation.  Merchants  informed  anticipated  it  It  became  the  law  in  1846,  and  the 
large  transactions  which  Mr.  Carey  credits  to  the  tariff  of  *42  were  undertaken  in  contemplation  of  it 
Thus  his  highest  figure,  his  strongest  argument,  as  far  as  this  table  is  concerned,  is  a  palpable  fraud. 
In  the  previous  year  the  increase  is  less  than  16  per  cent  In  '46,  '47,  it  was  over  26  per  cent  Natu- 
rally enough  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  next  year,  owing  to  the  market  bein^  so  glutted. 

The  deductions  for  debts  con'racted  abroad  have  little  to  do  with  the  pomt  Elxcept  Mr.  Cm^, 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Union  who  could  not  trace  these  debts  to  far  other  causes.  And,  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  object  of  the  table  being  to  show  the  power  of  the  country  to  consume  it,  is  enough, 
if  the  goods  were  purchased  in  the  market  here.  That  there  would  naturally  be  a  larger  consumption 
where  there  is  a  less  price  to  pay,  would  seem  self-evident.  But  Mr.  Carev's  logic  contradicts  it  on  no 
better  ground  than  that  extremes  meet  and  that  paradoxes  alone  are  reliable  truth.  If  his  periods 
were  chosen  and  adapted  to  the  question,  in  good  faith,  it  could  be  easily  shown  that  there  were  count- 
less circumstances  which  affected  our  imports  besides  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  But  the  periods  are 
so  determined ;  years  are  so  taken  from  one  and  added  to  the  other,  with  sole  reference  to  the  result ; 
every  fact  needful  for  that  purpose  is  so  supposed,  and  every  deduction  so  assumed,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  treat  his  reasoning  with  any  thing  but  contempt : 

'*  Hickorj,  pickory,  my  bladE  ben, 
She  lays  eggs  for  gentlemen, 
Sometimes  nine  and  sometimes  ten, 
Hickory,  pickory,  my  black  ben.*' 

Mr.  Carey  may  feel  indignant  at  being  referred  to  the  nursery  for  an  illustratioa  Nor  have  we  the 
least  disposition  to  speak  of  him  with  levity.  But  remembering  the  unerring  accuracy  with  which  a 
clever  little  girl  would  apply  our  quotation,  so  that  begin  with  wlmt  plavmate  she  m^,  let  the  number 
be  what  it  would,  she  would  be  sure  to  escape  having  the  last  won]  fall  on  hereelt  We  could  not 
resist  its  appositeness  to  Mr.  Carey'sjperiods.  With  him,  too,  the  last  word— the  evil  consequence — '\m 
sure  never  to  fall  on  a  protective  tariff  Our  original  purpose  was  to  follow  him  through  the  entire  of 
his  calculations,  bring  tnem  within  the  narrowest  compass  possible,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  even 
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though  the  calculations  were  correct,  the  oouduMona  were  in  a  great  measure  fallacioua  Nor,  though 
the  errors  were  not  a  few,  and  always  made  in  his  own  favor,  if  they  could  possibly  be  traced  to  acci- 
dent or  an  incorrect  view,  shouW  we  deem  them  damnatory  of  his  book.  But  with  every  disposition 
not  to  be  harsh,  we  cannot  follow  him  from  chapter  to  chapter,  every  where  meeting  the  same  &tal 
taint    One  table  more  we  shall  here  refer  to^the  emigration  tabl&— it  is  as  follows : 

1880  .       -    27468       -       •       1834       .       •    65.836        -       -       1845    -       -    102,417 

1881  -  28,074  -  -  1835to»41  -  67,620  -  -  1846  -  -  147,251 
18J2  -  -  46,287  -  -  1842-3  -  -  88,\33  -  -  1847  -  -  224,742 
1888    .       -    66,647       -       -       18U       -       -    74,607       -       -       1848    -       -    229,492 

This  table  is  given  according  to  Mr.  Carey,  with  the  view  of  showing  how  far  the  waces  of  labor 
tended  to  invite  the  people  of  foreign  nations  to  come  and  reside  among  us,  and  thus  does  he  announce 
the  result : — 

*•  We  see  here  a  largo  inoreate  from  1833  to  1884,  foUowed  by  a  gradual  diminution,  until  we  reach  1843,  after  which 
the  rise  is  Tcry  rapid.'' 

**  On  a  former  oeeaalon,  I  itated  that  immigntion  was  not  affected  by  ohaoges  of  policy,  until  after  the  lapie  of  more 
time  than  waa  required  for  other  of  the  sal^cU  we  have  had  under  consideration.  A  change  tends  to  ralio  or  dcpresa 
the  Talue  of  labor— to  raise  or  depress  the  price  of  men— and  after  a  rise  has  been  effected,  men  come  to  offer  their 
labor  for  sale.  It  wiU  b«  seen  that  the  number  In  1831  was  less  than  in  1830,  and  that  it  was  not  until  I83i  that  it 
rote.  With  the  exoeption  of  1885,  it  continued  to  rise  until  ls86-7,  when  it  reached  78,<  83,  after  which  it  fell. 
la  1848-4,  it  felt  the  effect  of  the  disastrous  year,  1842,  and  the  ntunber  was  only  74,000,  and  it  was  not  until  1844-5 
that  tt  began  to  grow  rapidly.  At  the  present  time  it  is  large,  because  of  the  great  demand  for  labor  in  the  years 
that  hare  passed.'* 

The  difficulty  hero  is,  where  exposure  is  to  commenca  Let  us  take  the  fallacies  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occur.  First,  we  have  this  assertion,  **  the  number  diminished  gradually  from  1834  to 
1848."  But  the  figures— Mr.  Carey  s  own  figures— say  it  increased.  Here  they  are:  1884,  65.383. 
Average  from  1885  to  1841,  57,620,  •  gradual  diminution,**  quotha;  aversge  88-42,  76,000,  "gradual 
diminution,**— critical,  figurative,  statistical  Mr.  Carey :  1842-8, 88,188.  The  average  fails  to  serve  its 
proper  purpose  in  this  instance.  But  Mr.  Carey  is  not  satisfied  with  committing  a  palpable  error.  He 
undertakes  its  exposure  himself,  and  commits  another  and  a  worse  one.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  an  axiom,  and  one  is  invented,  though  it  be  a  positive  refutation  of  the  foregoing  facts 
and  figures.  Here  it  is  in  brief :  **  A  change  of  policy  does  not  affect  immigration  until  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time."  Thus,  he  says,  "  the  number  was  higher  in  '31  than  in  '80."  Marry,  it  was ;  but  what 
that  i>roves,  unless  the  very  opposite  to  his  philosophy,  we  cannot  divine.  Here  is  the  syllogism : 
The  higher  the  tariff^  the  higher  the  figure  of  immigration.  The  tariff  was  highest  in  1828,  therefore 
the  immigratioD  figure  must  be  higher  in  1830  than  in  1881.  This  looks  rather  awkward,  but  then 
the  axiom  remedies  the  defect  Time  is  required  for  the  operation  of  the  spell.  Aye,  in  truth,  but 
here  it  works  like  the  crab's  motion,  backward.  But  though  missing  '31,  it  takes  effect  again  in  '32, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  potent  up  to  '37,  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tances^ But  it  was  not  in  fact  till  furty-four,  the  disastrous  act  of  1834  could  check  it  Then  it 
yielded  to  the  influence,  and  the  very  next  year  the  tariff  of  *42,  by  a  sort  of  Icap-frpg  process,  began 
to  act,  when  the  increase  once  more  became  rapid,  and  since  then,  and  in  consequence  of  the  impetus 
it  at  that  signal  era  received,  it  goes  on  with  the  most  alarming  rapidity,  although  the  cause  ceased  in 
'46.  But  Mr.  Carey  anticipates  a  diminution  soon.  No  doubt,  and  more  especially  if  we  have  a  new 
tariff  in  this  year  of  grace  and  protection,  1851.  We  remember  once  being  m  a  court  of  justice, 
where  three  sages  meditated  in  ermine  and  horse-hair — Scraggs,  Snaggs  and  Sambo  will  represent 
them  as  well  as  any  other  names.  Scraggs  had  keen  wit  and  deep  learning.  Sna^^gs  was  sagacious 
and  accurate.  Sambo  was  light  and  windy.  A  gnarled  piece  of  law  was  under  dissection.  Sumbo 
spoke  first  He  was  long,  luminous,  and  he  thought  unanswerable.  Snaggs  differed  from  him  in 
evety  thing,  and  was  curt  and  cutting.  When  it  came  to  Scraggs  to  decide,  he  gravely  said,  **  I  agree 
with  brother  Snaggs  for  the  reasons  given  by  brother  SamW'  Possibly  Mr.  Caiey  could  discover 
whether  the  caae  applies. 

Although,  reasonmg  a  pari,  we  might  credit  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  far  as  that  is  evi- 
deoced  by  a  largely  increased  immigration,  to  the  approach  made  towards  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
in  '46,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  avail  ourselves  of  so  questionable  an  arg^ument  The  wages 
of  labor  have  been,  we  know,  an  inducement  to  some,  yet  the  number  comparatively  has  been  very 
trifling.  Manv  causes  have  tended  to  swell  the  tide  of  immigration.  Revolutions  proscribed  some  in 
all  the  countnes  in  Europe,  but  want  of  bread  whole  races.  Men  came  here  for  shelter,  and  men  came 
here  to  die.  The  halt,  uxe  maimed,  the  blind,  were  among  them.  Of  all  the  thousands,  amounting  to 
Dearly  one  million,  who  left  Ireland  since  the  potato  blight,  what  one  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  calcu- 
lated OD  the  wages  he  or  she  was  to  receive  in  these  States  t  The  attempt  to  fly  was  through  every 
step  a  struggle  with  death,  from  whose  very  gripe  they  were  escaping. 

We  pass  from  the  tables.  It  is  a  CTeat  reliet.  In  the  remainder  of  the  work  there  is  more  room 
for  fiuicy.  If  an  error  be  encountered,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  trace  it  to  a  fallacy  instead  of  a 
fi^ud  The  argumentative  part  of  Mr.  Carey's  book  consists  of  sixteen  chapters  devoted  to  tlie  proof 
of  the  service  which  is  rendered  by  protection,  to  production  and  consumption,  to  commerce,  to  the 
quality  of  production  and  machinery,  to  the  increase  of  population,  to  the  machinery  of  transportation, 
to  the  fitrmer,  to  the  planter,  to  the  landowner,  to  .the  manufacturer,  to  the  capitaOsi,  to  the  laborer, 
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to  ihe  slave,  to  the  ctxrrency,  to  the  cause  of  peace,  to  the  exchanger,  to  the  social  coDdition  of  womao, 
to  morality,  to  the  development  of  intellect  to  public  credit,  and  to  liberty.  How  each  of  these 
interests  is  affected,  depenas  in  a  great  degree  on  the  tables,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  we  have  given 
a  specimen.  We  now  cite  two  assertions,  from  Mr.  Carey's  deductions,  connected  with  the  tables  given 
above.     They  are  to  be  found  in  chapter  4,  p.  2 : — 

"  If  DOW,  we  examine  ihe  period  between  1834  and  '42.  It  is  Impossible  to  STcid  bdng  struck  idth  tbe  fkct,  that  the 
power  to  consume  foreign  products  not  only  did  not  increase  as  domestic  production  diminished,  but  Uuit  it  wu 
actually  less  in  quantity  than  under  the  system  of  proteetiony 

And  again : — 

**  We  adopted  a  eooxse  that  we  were  assured  would  raise  the  wages  of  labor,  but  immigratum  ceased  to  groio.  Ss  it 
ts  iww." 

It  will  be  remembered  we  have  proved,  that  comparing  the  two  periods  before  and  after  1834,  of 
one  of  which  he  only  gives  the  average,  and  of  the  other  the  particulars ;  the  average  of  the  period  of 
diminishing  protection  was  6  :  02,  and  that  of  the  high  tariff  ]>eriod  was  5  :  SO.    But  this  is  the  rate 

Eer  head  of  the  population,  which  is  more  favorable  to  his  position.  The  actual  average  consumption 
y  the  vear  is  180,600,000  for  the  proTOcrous  period,  and  the  actual  annual  average  for  the  other 
period  ^97,7 00,000,  after  deducting  a  debt  of  $170,000,000  which  he  was  not  strictly  entitled  to  de- 
duct. And  here  are  the  figures  to  which  he  is  reckless  enough  to  refer  in  proof  of  the  allegation, 
that  the  consumption  was  achiaHy  iets  in  quantity,  under  the  lower  duty,  than  under  the  protective 
system. 

As^ain,  A9  to  immigration,  be  says  it  has  **  ceased  to  grow  f  and  in  the  same  page,  **  immigration  is 
diminishing.** 

Who  doubts  it!  Yet  the  table  says,  that  between  1844  and  1850  it  more  than  doubled.  But 
speaking  of  immigration  in  another  place  with  the  table  under  his  eye,  he  says,  **  at  the  present  mo« 
ment  it  is  large ;"  thus  in  words  and  figures  distinctly  and  unmistakably  contradicting  himself. 

Having  thus  established  the  incorrectness  of  the  tables  and  the  falkcy  of  the  reasoning,  as  far  as 
both  have  been  tested,  and  having  incontestably  shown  that  both  are  se'f-contradictory,  we  dismiss 
them.  But  ere  taking  up  the  other  protectionist  authorities,  we  are  tempted  to  compare  for  a  moment 
Mr.  Carey's  two  boolu.    In  his  first  Dook,  page  115,  he  6ay« : — 

"  Engluid  Is  tbe  richest  naUon  In  Europe A  oontlnuaoee  of  tbe  system  which  b  now  in  eonrse  of  being 

pursued,  will  lead,  if  eren  the  esperienee  of  the  last  few  years  has  not  lUready  led  t«  the  condusion,  that  the  jvdidous 
employment  of  labor  and  capital  begets  a  market  for  both.  The  ndlroads  that  hare  been  made,  have  caused  the 
absorption  of  both,  which,  in  its  turn  produces  a  demand  for  new  roads,  and  they  produce  a  demand  for  labor.  Wages 
rise  and  houses  are  wanted,  and  coal  and  lime,  and  marl,  and  Nothing,  and  the  demand  fbr  labor  and  capital  again 
increases,  and  thus  on  and  on,  each  producing  and  produced  by  the  other,  with  a  constantly  augmenting  wealth,  and 
constant  improTement  of  condition." 

Let  us  add  to  this  the  corroborating  view  of  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: — 

*  With  a  profound  oonrletlon  of  their  truth,  I  repeat  the  dpinlon  and  words  of  my  predecessor  on  this  Tital  subjMt, 
in  h\»  annual  oommunioation  to  the  Congress  at  the  last  session  :  '  All  history  shows  that  where  are  the  workshops  of  tbe 
world,  there  must  be  (he  marts  of  the  world,  and  Ihe  heart  ot  wealth,  commerce  and  power.'  *' 

One  glance  now  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  We  present  it  as  we  found  it  in  Mr.  Carey's  other 
volume.  Chap.  13: — 

**  But  the  fkre  of  the  man  who  Is  expected  by  his  labor  to  develop  year  after  year  the  agricultural  resources  of  Eugluid, 
is  little  better  than  bread  and  water,  tbe  fare  of  the  condemned  celU  ....  Contrast  his  condition  with  that  of  the 
slave  m  the  Southern  States  of  America.  In  Virginia,  the  great  slave  State,  it  is  seldom  a  day  passes,  that  the  sUtv 
does  not  eat  butchers'  meat  of  one  kind  or  other ;  in  England  he  eats  it  perhaps  once  a  week,  and  not  always  that.  In 
addition,  when  the  slave  is  old  and  inflrm,  he  has  a  claim  on  his  master  for  support ;  In  England,  when  the  laborer  is 
disabled,  or  loses  his  work,  he  must  starve,  or  as  the  alternative,  become  a  vagrant,  or  the  recipient  of  a  formal  and 
organised  charity." 

This  is  rural  England.  Now  for  a  peep  at  England  in  the  great  heart  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  heart 
of  what  Mr.  Corwin  designates  as  tlie  centre  of  wealth,  commerce  and  power — ^we  cite  from  Chapter 
20:— 

*'  The  greater  portion  of  these  poor  creatures,  (tbe  neadle-women  of  London,)  living  as  they  do  fiir  beyond  tbe  social 
state,  resort  to  prostitution  as  a  means  of  eking  out  a  miserable  subsistence.  Whenever  the  pressure  threatens  their 
extension,  then  they  turn  Into  the  street,  and  pauperism  runs  into  inevitable  vice.^ 

And  lo  I  here  is  a  glimpse  at  the  manufacturing  districts : — 

"  Thp  direct  tendency  of  the  existing  monopoly  of  machinery,  which  it  Is  the  object  of  Free  Trade  to  maintain.  Is 
towards  barbarism.  It  drives  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  to  abandon  mothers,  wives  and  sisters,  and  barbaiise 
themselves,  while  a  lar^e  portion  of  those  who  renu^n  behind  are  too  poor  to  marry,  the  consequences  of  wUdi  ar«  Bten 
In  the  immense  extent  of  prostitution,  and  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  diild  murder.** 

This  is  truly  simple-hearted.  Mr.  CanT^  demands  protection,  ond  on  the  fdith  of  his  picture  which 
he  presents  as  the  result  of  the  highest  protection  which  exists  in  the  world.    If  the  sentence  read. 
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the  moDopolj  of  machinerj'  which  protection  has  produced,  it  would  state  a  fkct,  instead  of  assaming 
a  coDsequencd,  and  it  would  state  it  truly.  Is  not  the  "  work-shop  of  the  world,"  which  presents  to 
the  gladdened  eye  of  Thomas  Corwin,  the  realization  of  this  yery  monopoly  of  machinery  f  Letlao 
man  mince  the  matter,  it  is  the  precise  object  which  protection  contemplates ;  and  here  is  the  result, — 
it  makes  man  a  barbarian  and  woman  a  prostitute. 

But  all  this  is  to  be  chansted  after  the  following  fashion.  Mr.  Carey's  system  has  for  its  end,  among 
other  benevolent  objects,  that  of  raising  wages  abroad.  He  would  elevate  the  savagery  and  vice  of 
other  lands  by  inviting  hither  its  excess.  And  as  an  inevitable  result,  a  time  will  soon  come  when 
Europe  can  find  ample  employment  for  its  own  hands.  "Excellent,  i'  faith."  We  need  immigration, 
says  Mr.  Carey ;  therefore  let  us  betimes  take  such  measures  as  will  check  it  for  ever.  A  suggestion 
occurs  to  us  whidi  we  have  not  time  or  space  to  follow  out;  but  which,  if  we  could  attend  to  it,  would 
afford  infinite  amusement  in  this  seafon  ot  merriment.  It  is  to  cull  some  scores  of  Mr.  Carey's  con- 
tradictions, and  give  them  by  way  of  square  readings.  They  would  present  as  pretty  a  specimen  of 
the  **  Concordia  disoors"  as  need  be  desintd  in  the  very  heart  of  New  Harmony — the  identical  conso- 
nant jumble  which  inspired  Popes  fiunous  paradox: — 

*  «  All  dlfeord,  htnnonj  not  understood ; 

All  partial  erU,  uoiTertal  good  ;"— 

wherewith  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Carly,  wishing  him  a  thousand  years  to  enjoy  his  dream  of  uni 
venal  harmony. 

**  Dil  tibi  dent  annos  nam  del«  eetera  fiunM.'* 

In  dealing  with  the  Wh'g  Review,  few  words  only  are  needed.  The  reason  is,  we  scarcely  think 
the  vmter  had  in  view  the  inculcation  of  a  protective  tariff  or  any  tariff  at  alL  His  chief  aim  is  to 
show  that  "  Free  Trade"  in  the  mouth  of  England  is  only  a  cabalistic  word,  and  in  its  application 
by  her  to  international  policy,  covers  a  swindle.  This  we  feel  no  inclination  to  deny.  'I  hat  she 
robe  whomso  she  can,  without  scruple,  remorse  or  mercy,  we  are  not  to  gainsay.  Nay,  that  her  arrogant 
pretensions  to  freedon  of  trade,  freedom  of  institutions,  and  liberahty  of  laws,  is  a  massive  solid 
juggle,  we  are  ready  at  any  time  to  assent  to.  And  furthermore,  it  needs  no  seer  to  inform  us,  that 
in  free  commerce  she  will  have  the  balance  of  advantage  at  her  side,  if  force  or  fraud  avail  her.  But 
the  question  is,  whether  Free  Trade,  in  ita  most  comprehensive  sense,  or  a  high  protective  tariff,  is 
more  calculated  to  compel  justice  at  her  hands ;  or  rather,  (for  that  is  at  best  subordinate,)  would  the 
one  system  or  the  other  insure  the  greater  amount  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to  the  citizens  of  the 
republic  ?  In  one  instance  the  propriety  and  policy  of  protection  is  more  plausible.  Tis  when  we 
are  compelled  to  it  as  a  measure  of  retaliation.  But  this  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  If  I  am 
driven  to  the  wall,  and  the  assassin's  knife  is  at  iny  throaty  I  strike  him  down,  and  justly ;  but  this 
does  not  sanctify  the  shedding  of  human  blood.  We  will  suppose  a  case.  If  the  States  impose  a 
tariff  oo  cotton  goods,  koive?  and  forks,  wrought  iron  and  every  other  article  of  British  manuuu;ture, 
England,  in  self-defense,  would  be  justified  in  imposing  a  similar  duty  on  our  products,  and  turning 
all  her  attention  and  energy  to  the  production  of  the  same  articles  in  her  eastern  or  Australian 
colonics.  No  doubt  she  would  do  so  under  such  circumstances.  It  may  be  a  losing  game,  but  play  it 
she  should  to  the  very  last  card.  So  the  United  States,  under  similar  circumstances,  even  tiiough 
obliged  to  convert  her  farmers  into  miners,  and  smiths,  and  bellows-blowers,  might  pursue  such  a  war 
of  mutual  material  injuries. 

But  the  question  here  is,  whether  the  general  prosperity  of  the  United  States  would  be  benefited 
by  giving  the  capitalist  a  premium  at  the  expense  of  labor — giving  to  money  a  further  advantage 
over  the  thew,  and  the  sinew,  and  naked  hand  of  the  working  man  t  The  example  of  England  shows 
that  the  people  at  large  would  suffer.  How  far  Ireland  and  India  (and  this  country,  while  a  pro- 
vince) have  been  laid  bare  and  desolate,  in  their  helpless  state  of  dependence,  is  beside  this  question, 
and  it  must  be  determined  on  ita  own  merits.    But  the  Reviewer  states,  Dec  No ,  page  647  :— 

^  We  have  erred  a  little  from  our  feir  path,  to  exhibit,  in  its  true  colors,  a  short  history  of  a  plot,  for  bamness  and 
bypocrUy  unexampled  In  the  annala  of  mankind.  May  it  not  be  without  exciting  thoae  who  read  it  to  care  ul  thought 
oo  tha'.  ctiunur,  in  whone  teeth  every  man  with  (at  on  him  seems  privileged  to  throw  an  insult ;  m^y  it  not  be  either 
wlihoat  exciting  the  reader  to  consider,  whether  the  policy  whose  rcaufts  wc  hare  been  describing  i«  not  actuaUf 
yrmeti»§d  Uwrda  tkia  funtrfj  wUh  r§*tUts  lut  onijf  in  degree  f^ 

The  policy  described  is  that  adopted  by  England  against  Ireland,  the  most  nefarious  in  the  annals 
of  national  plunder  For  proof  of  its  application  to  Uiis  country,  we  must  refer  back  to  the  former 
number,  where  we  find  it  in  the  shape  of  an  exceedmgly  amusmg  and  able  illustratioa  It  begins 
page  524: — 

«» Johaon  BooTs  store  is  filled  with  merchandise  of  aU  ktods :  fine  cottons  of  the  handsomest  patterns ;  shoe*  ready 
made^  and  of  all  shapes  and  sizes ;  beautiful  penknives ;  Britannia  metal  spectacles  with  shagreen  cases ;  every  thing, 
in  fact,  niesble,  as  raanulkctures,  but  no  food. 

**  Opposite  to  this  is  the  quiet  cottage  of  a  worthy  cobbler,  who,  besides  knowing  his  trsdCf  hss  a  small  garden  produ- 
cing  calbbagea  and  stuff  sufficient  for  his  fimnily.  He  can  make  shoes  if  he  likes,  snd  has  made  great  numbere  of  pahv 
of^oes  for  the  vUlwers  before  Mr.  Johann  Booi  stocks  the  store  opposite,  but  now  getting  lazy,  he  determines  not, 
and  needing  a  pair  of  shoes  for  his  own  feet,  he  takes  a  diflbrent  way  of  coming  »t  them  besides  making  tbcro,  and 
bringing  aevenl  baaketo  Mi  of  hla  best  cabbages,  carrots,  t.e^  over  the  way,  where  every  thing  is  to  cheap,  them 
tNurters  them  for  a  pair  of  aboea." 
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The  process  whereby  the  cobbler  is  brought  to  ruin  in  hU  ezc^aDges  with  Johann^  is  detailed  with 
pnticaL  minuteness,  and  wonderful  power  and  tact    To  ruin  he  does  come  inevitably,  as  every  lazy 

.4i)g,  of.  his  Icind  ought  But  so  marvellously  well  hung  together  is  the  story  of  his  fate,  that  one 
could  not  for  worlds  cut  it  short  bv  a  word.    The  cobbler  is  tbe  hero  of  the  epos,  and  'twere  a  thousand 

.pities  to  tear  one  rag  from  his  idle  carcass,  until  his  proper  destiny  had  been  fulfilled.  Even  now 
that  he  is  properlv  '•  laid  out,"  we  are  not  disposed  to  interfere  with  the  propriety  of  the  last  rites, 

\  -Jj^  the,  libations  be  poured  out  and  the  adieus  be  spoken.  Even  then  we  feel  loth  to  say,  his  fate 
puly  ^p^e#  to  illustrate  the  familiar  maxim,  ^'ne  sutor  ultra^"  <&c,  and  not  at  all  to  the  operation  of  (ree 
trade.  The  true  illustration  would  be,  a  kitchen  gardener  or  ploughman  becoming  metarmorpliosed 
into  a  cobbler.  Free  trade  says.  Let  every  man  pursue  the  avocation  for  which  he  has  capacity  or 
natural  aptitude.  Protection  says,  Let  m«a  be  compelled  to  pursue  that  for  which  they  have  least 
aptitude,  and  from  which  they  will  have  least  retura  The  cobblers  fate  would  actually  illustrate 
the  working  of  the  com  laws  in  £ng^d»  but  to  the  operation  of  the  princi{)le8  of  free  trade  it  has 
not  the  most  remote  application ;  if  any  thing,  it  proves  the  reverse  of  tne  position  of  the  writer.  An 
episode  in  the  epos  is  Johann's  carrier  boy,  nibblmg  the  carrots  and  cabbajge-heads.  This  is  laughing 
tlurough  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Carey  with  a  vengeance.  Who  that  reads  it  can  fail  to  see  the  wisdom 
and  appropriateness  of  his  objection  to  .the  cost  and  consumption  of  the  machinery  of  exchange  t  No- 
where could  it  be  better  illustrated  than  in  a  great  romance  or  grand  epic,  of  which  wonderful  inven- 
tion is  the  topmost  excellence,  and  in  no  epic  could  it  be  dealt  with  by  an  abler  master  hand.  But 
when  we  compare  the  carrier  boy,  no  matter  what  he  represents,  with  the  calibre  and  eiapacity  of  the 
American  marine,  he  is  signally  dwarfish  and  singularly  nnsuited  to  the  purposes  to  which  he  is 
applied,  namely,  to  be  the  common  carrier  of  the  raw  produce  of  America,  and  the  manufactured 
products  of  Ec^land.  One  glanoe  at  our  ships  or  the  dooiks  of  Liverpool  ought  to  allay  this  alarm 
for  ever. 

'  •  Wfd  are  now  come  to  the  grand  proposition  of  the  ProtetitinniBtSy  philosophically  announced  by  Mr. 
Carey,  and  practically  enforced  by  Horace  Greeley.  It  is  this,  that  the  prospenty  of  a  people  con- 
sists m  haviug  the  consumera  and  the  ptoducers  side  b^  side  with  one  another,  and  that  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  Government,  through  the  operation  of  the  excise,  to  realize  that  result 

This  involves  two  inquiries :  first,  What  would  be  its  practical  operation  ?  and  secondly,  How  far  is  it 
possible  9 

H.  Greeley  tests  the  first  by  an  illustration.  He  calls  it  his  strong  point,  and  assumes  that  it  is 
incontestable. — **  American  Laborer^  page  278.  He  takes  two  neighboring  towns,  Londonderry  and 
Iiowoll ;  and  tw6  periods,  one  without  and  one  with  protection,  and  thus  shapes  his  equation: — 

Fim  period,  Londonderrr  buys  1000  yards  of  doth  at' $4,000 

Second  do.  do.  #5)000 

liOifltoLoiidonderfybyproteotioii      ....       $1,000 

**'B«it  tfal«  is  one  side.    Here  is  the  other  t*^-^ 

First  period,  Londondernr  sefls  Beoond  period,  Londonderry  seUi 

4,000  biuCela  Apple?,      -       -  $500  do.  do.  $1,000 

J,000  barrels  Cider,      •       .  1,000  do,  do.  S,000 

1,000  cords  of  Wood,      -       -  1,000  do.  do.  3,000 

t,UU0  bUflheto  Potatoes,        .  900  do.  do.  750 

1,000  Turkeys,-       -       •       •  500  do.  do.  1,000 

l^buBhalsCom,     •       •  500  do.  do.  5,000 

'^'  $4,000  $8,500 

4,500 

Loss  to  Londonderry  on  sales, $4,000 

Gain  to  do.  on  purchase  of  cloth, 1,000 

Free  trade, $3,500 

This  calculation  is  grossly  defective.  It  omits,  in  the  first  place,  many  of  the  necessaries,  and  most 
of  the  superfluities  of  life.  It  omits,  in  the  second  place,  to  debit  Londonderry  with  the  increased 
cost  of  otlier  excisable  articles,  such  as  silk,  iron,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  dec,  <Cec.,  in  each  of  which  it  gains 
a  loss.  But  its  main  and  fatal  fallacy  consists  in  the  assumption,  that  there  are  no  people  in  Lovlon- 
dftrry  but  farmers  and  orchard  nien,  and  none  in  Lowell  but  doth  mannfacturers.  If  the  latter  had 
no  purchaser  but  tlie  farmer,  their  accounta  would  be  Boon  and  easily  closed ;  and  if  the  former,  oq 
the  other  hand,  were  the  only  persons  to  devour  apples  and  turkey  pie,  Mr.  Greeley's  prolific  supfdy 
wuul4  serve  them  to  the  day  of  doom.  But  there  are  in  ^t  multitudes  of  others  in  Londonoerrj 
and  Lowell,  whose  interests  are  something,  though  not  worthy  a  place  in  his  consideration,  ^ay, 
thesei  others  are  as  pine  to  ono  of  the  populationt  There  is  the  ploughman,  and  the  milk  woman,  and 
the  stable  boy,  and  the  orchard  man,  and  he  who  presses  the  apples,  and  he  who  roakoa  the  jpreasi  and 
he  who  makes  the  barrels,  and  he  who  drives  the  team,  and  the  carpenter,  and  the  smith,  and  the 
tailor,  and  the  milliner,  and  the  millwright,  and  the  small  trader  and  the  large,  and  thousands,  too 
many  to  enumerate,  to  each  of  whom  the  enhanced  value  of  apples  and  turkeys  would  be  a  loss 
instead  of  a  gain ;  not  $1,000  to  balance  the  $1,000  loat  on  the  doth,  but  $S,000  added  thereto. 
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These  people  (surplus  or  refuse)  all  earn  their  bread  by  labor.  The  wage?  of  labor  either  rise  wiUi 
the  tanff,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do  so  as  to  purchase  an  equal  q.;antity  of  cl(»th,  apples,  and  cider, 
as  when  they  were  clicap,  then  the  producers  who  pay  them,  in^itead  of  beings  gainers,  must  be  loeera. 
And  if  ^ey  do  not,  then  the  roaAS  of  the  people  lose  the  first  |1,000,  or  nine  tenths  thereof,  and  also 
the  $8,500  to  the  back  of  it  How  much  more  they  lose  in  the  increased  cost  of  iron,  and  the  other 
excisable  articles,  we  commend  to  Mr.  Greeley's  stnd^. 

TTie  farmers  of  Massachusetts  mast  have  taken  thn  view  of  the  matter,  or  in  perverse  unbelief  of 
Mr.  Carey,  they  resist  the  seductions  of  the  tariff  aud  tend  notwithstanding  towards  the  thin  soils  and 
barbarism.    For  thus  stands  the  case  in  that  region : — 

UAsajTACTORna. 

1840.  18S0.  1840.  1890. 

Ftetorles,      423     -       -       -  537  -       •       -       Bpindtei,      737^7      -  1,433,584 

43S  73  ,M97 

lacretse,-      •      -  115  Increase,  -      r        005,587 

AOaiCULTU&AL  PEODVOIS. 

1840.  1P50. 

Na  of  horses,  oattle,  sheep,  swtne, ) 

buahelB  of  grain,  lbs.  of  hopa,  >  3,871,331 3,^61,1^ 

tons  of  bay,  )  3,871.331 

Decreaae,  ........         8ia,13d 

This  is  the  agricultural  ipneipmty  which  Mr.  Carey  prophesies  from  philosophy,  and  Mr.  Greeley 
deduces  firom  facts. 
For  his  next  illustration,  Mr.  Greeley  selects  lUiooia— "  American  Laborer,'*  page  867 :  — 

Free  trade  gain  on  doth,  500,000  yards, tt350,000 

Do.     luM  on  wheat  lent  to  a  fureign  market, 3,000,000 


•l,750,<i00 

es,ooo,0( 

Do.     ioMondoth, 25,0( 

Net  gain, $1,750,000 


Protootlonnin  on  sate  of  wheat, 93,000,000 


Good  Aoadt. 

**  Odd,  stUl  gold,  nothiiw  but  gold." 

8n  ^ang  Hood  of  the  Eitmanseg  household  and  Eilmanseg  kine.    Mr.  Greeley  travesties  it  into 

«« Cloth,  stUl  doth,  noihlog  but  doth  }*' 

foaring  eveir  other  article  which  the  Illinois  farmer  would  buy.  and  which  a  hi^h  tariff  would  enhance 
the  valne  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  out  of  the  account,  and  leaving  out  of  it  moreover  and  mora 
unjustly,  the  tboasiaiids  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  in  process  of  time  the  millions,  who  would  wear 
cloth,  and  shoes,  and  hats,  and  want  spades  and  shovels,  and  sometimes,  God  help  them,  drink  tea  and 
coffee,  and  carry  over  their  heads  an  umbrelU,  and  mixay  who  would  rai«e  cabbages  instead  of  com, 
Ac,  &c^  Ac,  ad  infinitum.  But  we  have  laid  thb  ^ha<)t  before ;  and  now  suppoise  it  out  of  view,  is  the 
benevolent  wish  of  Mr.  Greeley  possible  to  be  realised  t  He  knows  the  old  saw — you  may  call  spirita 
from  the  Tasty  deep,  but  will  they  come  ? 

And  suppose  he  Imd  the  power  to-morrow  to  insure  them,  to  create,  as  it  were  by  magic,  a  cotton 
factory  in  the  heart  of  Illinois,  is  it  to  make  long  c  oth  for  tlie  State,  or  for  the  Union,  or  for  the  world! 
If  the  first,  a  single  mill  will  sufiice  for  one  month  in  the  year,  that  would  give,  let  us  suppose,  an 
ayerage  of  forty  bands  the  year  round.  We  certainly  overstate  in  this.  Well,  granting  tnat  tliere 
are  needed  four  other  manufactories  with  an  equal  number  of  hands  which  would  give  us  an  average 
of  300  liands,  and  allowing  each  a  fifimily  of  three,  this  would  give  800  mouths  to  make  a  market  lor 
§,000,000  bushels  of  com.    Think  of  that,  Mr.  Greeley. 

But  Illinois  will  manufacture  for  the  Unioa  Then  Massacbuaetta  will  refuse  to  take  her  goodn,  or 
buy  her  com.  And  the  Carolinas,  too,  wilt  say,  why  not  manufacture  oar  own  ootton  t  why  not  place 
lite  ciHisumer  side  by  side  wiih  the  pmducer  ? 

But  Illinois  will  be  a  workshop  to  the  world  If  she  can,  let  her ;  but  let  it  be  by  protection,  and  the 
world  will  take  care  of  itselC    We  are  done. 

Good  reader,  we  bid  thee  £ut}well.  Another  time  we  may  take  the  affirmatiTe  of  our  own  poiitio» 
instead  of  the  negative  of  our  opponent's. 
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THE   DEMOCRATIC.  REVIEWER   REVIEWED. 


,  In  our  last,  we  gave  the  first  chapter  of 
au  article  frojoi  our  Democratic  eon  tei»WM«y, 
professing  to  be  *  review  of  Mr.  Uarey'ii 
jfvorks.  In  doing  bo,  we  were  in  part  actu- 
ated by  the  hope>  vain  as  we  fear  it  is  likely 
to, prove,  that  our  neighbor  might  beiuT 
cluced  to  follow  the  example  and-c(^y  our 
sayings,  as  we  had  done  with  bis,  thus  ea^ 
abling  his  readers,  for  onoe  at  leasts  to  see 
^>th  sides  of  the  question.  The  second 
c^iapter  is  now  given,  and  with  it  we  renew 
oiJUT:  proposal  that  he  should  copy,  our  re- 
Eciarli^  thereon,  pledging  ourselves  to  do  the 
s^me  by  his  rejoinder,  and  thus  enable  him, 
if  he  can,  to  convert  our  reiMlars^  by  the 
strength  of  bis,  arguments,  while  fortifying 
{lis  own  in  their  political  &ith  by  ftxposii^ 
the  weakness  of  those  of  his  opponenta* 
It  is  a  fair  offer,  and  should  prove  to  him  a 
tempting  one ;  but^  we  doubt  greatly  ita.ao- 
ijeptance,  it  b^ing  the  rule  of  our  free-trade, 
or, British-monopoly,. friends,  to  keep  their 
readers  as  nouch  9&  possible^  the  dark  as  to 
what  is  said  by  any  but  themselves*  <     ^     • 

Before  proceeding,  to  examine  either  the 
con^nts  otMr.  Carey's  book  here  reviewed, 
or  the  facts  and  arguments  of  his  reviewer, 
we  desire  to  have  our  readers,  obserfe  how 
perfe^cUy  this  second  chapter  is  >n  kpepiug 
with  the  first,  already,  printed,  of  this  a(^ 
mirubic  performance*  In  the  one,  a  ques- 
tion, of  the  highest  impoi;tance  waB  settled 
by  a  dialogue  between  a  cpupte  of  n^ipesy 
while  another  and  mos^  import^t.e^^  was 
dfepatched  by  aid  of  a  bundle  of,  pqtato- 
stalks.  In  that  now  given,  Scragga,  Snaggs, 
and  Sambo  prove  themselves,  equally  ^usefiii 
in  settling  one  great  question^  and  ^  blaek 
hen  andher  diiekens  in  disponing  of  anotbefw 
We  ptesu^e  the  editor  Qorrec4y  appreciatea 
the  understandings  9?,  his  .readers,  mad  de- 
air^  to  b^ye  ^lticlel^  adapted  to,  tJSew:  e^»- 
oitie8,.an4  we  have,  no  right  U^  ootp|rfain>if 
he  is  of  opinion  that  suqh  a  mode  of  treating 
a  great  subject  i»  the  one  besjl^amtod  to  their 
tastes,    .'  ,  .  ,,,...:.       .'«,'•'.■ 

^ .  Before  .cc>mmencing  our^peview^  of  thair&- 
viewer,  we  will  briefly  a^toptbeiobjept^  the 
book  here  said  to  be  reviewed.     .  . 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  whole  English 
"^tem  which  looks  to  establishin'f  and  main: 


taining  a  monopoly  of  the'  maoQ^tictnres  and 
trade  of  the  world,  and  ia  known  by  the  name 
of  free4radev  is  baaed  upoo  the  supposition 
that  there  exist  divine  laws  in  virtue  of 
which  the  return  to  labor  diniiniahes  with 
|he  growth  of  population  and  of  wealth, 
producing  a  neces^ty  hr  dispersion  in  quest 
of  the  rich  soila.  of  the  eartL  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  the  English  school  teacher 
the  existence  of  another  law  of  Ood,  where* 
by  of  this  diminished  quaniitj^  obtained  in 
return  to  labor,  the  land-owner  or  otheif 
capitalist  is.  enabled  to  claim  a  consCantdy 
increased  proportion,  and,  consequent]/,  that 
the  rich  become  daily  richer,  and  the  poor 
daily  poorer  and  more  eosiaved;  aiKl  it  is 
to  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  tliiai 
idea  in  England  and  France  that  we  owe 
t)«e  great  prevalence  of  Radicalism,  in  itA 
various  forma  of  Soeiahsm,  Communism,  and 
Red-repubUeanisna.  That  such  should  be 
the  case  is  not  extraordinarv,  for  t^e  teaoh^- 
ers  of  this  system  assure  th^  hearers  that 
wages  can  rise  only  at  the  expease  of  profits, 
and  profits  only  by  the  reduction  of  wi^^' 
wA  lUiat  thus  the  true  interests  of  the  Ifl^ 
borer  and  capitalist,  the  knd-owner  iMid  hib» 
tenant,  are  invariably  opposed  to  eaoh  otiieit. 
It  is^  therefi>re,  a  mass  ci  discords ;  for  whioh 
reason  we  presume  it  is,  that  it  is  so  atrenu^^ 
ously  advocated  hy  the  free^tiade  paityi 
represented  by  o«r  Demoocatic  cont^mnxK 
rary,  who  advooated  the  invasion  and  plun^' 
der  of  M^Lico,  and  who  now  snders  at  tbe^ 
idea  of  aidiiig  Ireland  by  peaceful  means, 
assuring  bis  :^adeits.that  ^zf  it  be  oum  to 
speed  Sie  bok  of  justSoe,"  wie  should,  ^itf 
God^s  nantie,  go  right  straight  about  itJ^ 
His  ^'  v<»ce  iaatill  fer  war/'  aild  he  is  ever 
to  be  jound  ready  to  commit  whole§ade  amt^ 
der  in.  the  name  of  Ood«  That  he  BfaouM" 
be  sp  is  due  to  the  £sct  tibat'be'  has  been 
educated  in  the  Englioh  sohool,  wfai^  teachttt^ 
that, war,  &mine,  and  pestilenoe  am*  thie 
mpdea  appointed. of  "CUaL  for-TOilndnii^* 
pK^uktien  within  t^'limitanfmibsiitenee.  ' 
.  Mv«  GarelF'teadieB,ion  the  contmry,  that- 
the  Divinaiaws,  wh^  properly  expounded, 
tend  to  the  produotioa  of  harmonj*  tand 
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peace — equality  and  freedom — and  that 
"all  discord  is  harmony  not  understood." 
He  shows  that  the  real  law  of  distribution 
is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  taught  in  the 
English  school,  and  that  as  population  and 
l!?«^tir  incr^aae  ^e  return  to  labor  incpdases; 
vithconstaiit  increase  in  th«  leAtorev^prvpor* 
(ton,  and  thai  therefore  the  interests  of  ail-^ 
individuala  and  natioi]s**Hire  to  be  promoted 
by  thtt  adoption  <»f  ineamire»  teiding  to  the 
niiiuienatice  of  peao«  and  th^  promotion  <>f 
the  crowth  of  wealth.  The  British  system 
teacnea  the  opposite  of  the  great  law  6f 
Christ*  It  wouid  hav^  each  mtm  do  linto  hm 
neif^bof  as  he  would  not  hav«  that  neighbor 
do  Uy  imnsel^  and  thei<efore  perhaps  it  is  thai 
il  ia  so  8t|«nuously  supported  by  dur  con- 
t/omfXNraty,  who  glorifies  himself  and  his 
eountiy  in  relation  to  oitr  recent  warhke 
deeds.  The>  Amerioaa  one  teadies  that  in-* 
dl\idua)s  and  nations  prosper  precisely  in 
the  ratio  o£  their  obedience  to  that  kw ;  and 
aa.theBriftidi  system  loohs  to  warilnd  mut^ 
d^r,  •  it  is  soarcdy'  tnaller  of  surprise'  that  Mr. 
Carey  and  his  doctrines  ^oald  be  unfpoptilai' 
niih  the  learned  Thebans'cngs^d:in  th^ 
efibrttosustmnit  •  ^ 

.  In^acoordaDce  with  t^  lidea  that'iiidivi^ 
dvalft  and  nataoas  can  thrifB'oiily  at  the  e)^ 
pense/'of  tlKirneoghbois,  Great  Britain  bai» 
endeaiTofed'losecare  toiierself  pow^  to  tax 
tib  Mufciona  of  ihm  world,  by  ostaWishing  a 
xii9iopoly  of  the  mf^ahinery  for^traiMp^rtii^^ 
attti  sonverikgths  ril^w^wodaoeof  the^aithj 
and  the  perfeotjov  of  thatmonopolf  is  whsft 
is  BOT^hl  to  be  accomplished  under  the  mask 
oifreatrade*.  She  pMhilNtednianvfocitUMi 
io:  Ireland,  and  denitd  to*  that  eoatitty  iii^ 
axerdae^  ths  right,  to  -excbai^  it^'  pro^ 
4oots  ex<iept  tlorough  tbaknediwa  of  ISnglnh 

Srtsv  £n^h  siiipsjaad  Eugtisb  metchsttts. 
e  ifit^rdic^ed  m^n&ctaiiics  Ib  this  c^ubtry, 
and:  (thereby  drove  out*  ^irefiithefS'  into  Re-' 
^ohition.  She  ^noohibited  the  export  of 
machinery  or  of  actisaas  to  any  country  of 
tbe.war)d«  Tbitdbn^ii  became  iiiipevtani 
t^.  provei  thit  odker  fieepte  irould  only  ht 
upj^overitbcd'  by  engaging  inmanufaott^eS) 
and  that  ift^actingdn  obedience  to  her  lafws, 
they  ^ev^idoing  that  which  wa^  .most  for 
tl^r  nfWu  imiueBL  uTfaehit  was^  thai  th« 
qratema  of.ii^ikhus.^and  Bacardo  were  in- 
reatedftby  aid  o£  -irtiioh.  it  was  shown  that* 
the  ^nners  and  planters  of  the  world  were 
great  gainers  from  being  compelled  to  fore- 
<ro  the  proxinNtyrAxf  jJUb^  artisan  and  the 


manufacturer,  and  to  send  to  her  all  their 
raw  products,  to  be  transported  in  her  ships, 
converted  ii^  her  looms,  and  returned  again 
in  her  ships  to  the  place  of  production,  minui 
four  fifths  deducted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Britkh  system  of  ships,  colofne$,  and 
commerce.  By  the  theory,  it  was  the  most 
fertile  soil  that  was  occupied  by  the  colonisky 
and  the  more  men  dispersed  themselves 
ever  the  "wvyrld  in  quest  of  such  soife,  tiis 
richer*  they  would  grow,  and  therefore 
Britscra  was  rendering  them  an  important 
serriee  in  iritei^k^ting  them  from  the  pur- 
chase of  machinei^  that  might  lead  them 
to' give  sonie  of  then*  labor  to  the  making  of 
d(^  or  iron.  The  theory  wfe  a  good  one, 
but  H  had  a  serious  &uh ;  and  that  was,  that 
it  was  ubtru^.  The  more  men  dispereed 
themselves  over  the  world — the  tnctfe  i\^er 
were  compiled  to  dispense  with  the  habit 
oi  ateociation  *with  their  fell6w-men — thi 
poorer  they  grew ;  for  th6  fkrmerwos  every- 
where compelled  to  ethaust  bis'  land  by 
sending  from  it  all  its  products,  tetum5ng  to 
itnotie  of  thto  mantn^,  while  losing  all  the 
cost  of  transportation  back  and  forth,  and 
wasUn)g  far  more  labor  than  would  have 
b*eil  Pdquisit^  for  the  conversion  of  his  pro- 
duce into  the  forms  fittiiig  it  for  coasum]^  - 
tion.'  The  refi^  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
every  cotmtry  subject  to  the  System  has  been, 
and  iSi  becomibg  dally  J)oor6r^-as  witne'v 
Ireiand,  India,  tt*  West  Itt<!Bes,  and  P6rtU- 
gal.  fivery  where,  cohscqiiently,  there  irf 
from  day  to  day  more  felt  the  ncccssitv  fi>i^ 
prottction  iHgdnsrt  asyst^m  so  imnatural  and 
so  <l«tnictiv«;'imd  wherever  protection  is 
adopted)  wealth  is  seen  to  grow,  as  witness 
GernHOiy;  lat^  thse  ctist6n^er,  but  now  rap- 
idly liecotaittg  the  rival  of  England  in  the 
markets  of  the  worid^  'in  this  country  we 
have  hid  t^woperiodsfef  protection,  each  of 
f^ai^  yea^''  dlirlitjon,  but  the  system  bemg 
denbunoed  te  •*  a  waste  of  national  capital," 
and  **  a  war  upon  the  labor  of  the  worid  * 
Mr.  Carey  was  induced,  ds  he  states  in  the 
first;  chapter  of  this  woik— The  Harmony  dT 
Interests,  Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  and 
Commerdal^-to  examine  into  the  opera- 
tions of  the  last  thirty  years;  with  a  view  t^ 
ascertain  whether  under  it  there  was  an  it^' 
crease  or  diminution  in  the  power  of  the 
laboi^er^  tci  <»btafn  the  necessaries,  comforts,, 
and  conveniences  of  life. 

•The  one  pwly  mmU  [t^j%  lAr,.Cmj]  that  n^ 
teeikm'  iS^  a <wsr  upcm  labor  and  capital/  and  th  ' 
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by  compclltx^  the  application  of  both  to  panoiits 
tliat  would  otlierwii^e  De  unproductive,  Ihe  amount 
df  necessariea,  comfortB,  atiJ  conveniences  of  life 
dbtainable  hy  the  laborer  is  dtniinit»bed.  Tlie 
other  ioaUts  that  bv  protecting  the  hib^jrer  from 
CMmpotltion  with  thu  ill-fed  and  worse-dolhed 
workmen  of  Europe,  tl»e  reword  of  labor  will  be 
increased.  Each  has  thus  his  theory,  and  each  is 
ateustomed  to  fbrnitih  facts  to  prove  its  tnith,  and 
bot*^  can  do  so  while  Umitiii^  theui*>etves  to  short 
ptriodit  of  time,  talditf  at  some  tioi^s  years  of  onmll 
crops,  and  at  others  those  of  large  ones,  and  thus 
it  is  that  the  inquirer  after  truth  is  embarrassed* 
No  one  has  yet,  to  my  knriwledge,  ever  uiKlertnken 
to  vKumine  all  the  facts  durin*^  any  long  period  of 
time,  with  a  view  to  ^w  what  have  been,  laidtr 
the  various  systems,  the  powers  of  t)te,h»borer  to 
coQimand  the  nece^snrieA  and  comforts  of  life. 
One  or  other  of  the  systems  is  true,  an»l  that  is 
trne  under  which  labor  is  most  largely  rewardeil ; 
tjttt  fmder  which  the  laborers  enabled  tooiitisume 
moat  lai^y  of  food,  fuel,  cIothiHg,  and  all  otiier 
of  thofe  good  thii\gs  for  the  atlaiomeot  of  which 
ihcn  are  willing  to  labor.  If,  then,  we  can  ascer- 
tiin  the  power  of  consnmption  at  various  periods, 
otid  the  r^ult  be  to  show  that  it  has  invariably 
increased  under  one  ooame  of  aeti(»n,  and  as  in- 
variably din)tol>h«d  under  fmother,  it  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  demon^itration  of  the  truth  of  the 
one  and  the  falsehood  of  the  other.  To  accompli.-^h 
this  has  been  the  object  of  the  inquiry  in  which  I 
have  recently  been  engaged.** 

lie  tbcn  proceeds  to  show  what  hare  been 
the  diiercnt  revenue  systems  of  this  period, 
fflid  what  has  been  the  power  of  consump 
tion  in  regard  to  coal,  iron,  cottons  and 
wgollcns,  flaxen  and  silken  goods,  sugar, 
tea,  CQifee,  and  various  other  commodities, 
domestic  and  forei|^  Thence  he  goes  on 
to  examine  into  the  effect  of  each  system 
upon  immigration,  upon  internal  commerce 
a9  manifested  by  the  increase  or  diKn^ase  of 
tolU  upon  the  principal  rail  roads  and  camds, 
upon  the  power  to  maintain  pxtcrnal  com- 
merce as  manifested  by  ,tbe  power. to  build 
ships  and  by  tlie  amount  of  imports,  and 
finally  upon  the  revenue  aud  expenditure  of 
the  Government  The  inqoh-y  is  a  most 
(ixton^ive  one,  «s  our  read^jjrs  wiU  readily 
pcEc<,4ve,  and  the  result  is  tliat  of  showings 
and  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  the 
power  of  consumption  and  the  power  to 
i^aintain  commqrce,  internal  and  >  external, 
hs^'Q  in  all  cases  grown  with  great  rapidiity 
i^nd^f  a  system  of  efficient  protection,  while 
tJwy  have,  as  invariahJj,  dechned  witi  epioh 


'  **  A  pvraoki  raH>l*y»d  la  fb*'  pr«^ti«(lsn  iof  CK^rarnaient 
staiflUM  iaaairtMl,  oq  b^hig  Asklftf  to  prepufe  fomr  t«l>1#«, 
lOtat  was  to  btf  ihc  policy  to  t)e  proTcd.  *•  Why,"*  salS  tho 
«tlKU,  ««oofald  roll  ffWs  telb  lliw?'*  «^B<|ttsU7  wvU,** 
saidhf,  ... 


aiid  every  approBch  towards  tke  aobjugatioiK 
of  the  cotmtiy  to  the  monopoly  system  of 
Great  Britain,  which  it  is  the  object  of  our 
democratic  reviewer  to  sustain. 

The  results  of  hi&  investigation  are  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Carey  :— 

**  Before  prooeediogp  further,  I  would  tirg^e  upon 
the  reader  a  careful  examination  of  these  tahle^ 
bearing  always  in  namd  the  pred:^  poaition  of  th* 
questioa  tliat  is  to  be  discuased.  It  u  admitUd  by 
ail  that  protection  tends  to  increaae  the  domestic 
production  of  the  commodity  protected.  Iliat, 
therefore,  does  not  require  to  be  proved.  It  is 
wgerUd  that  protection  tends  to  raise  the  price  of 
the  protected  article  and  to  diminish  the  power  of 
consiuning  it,  wiiereas  the  removal  of  protection 
dirainitthe^  its  cost  and  increases  the  power  of  octn* 
sumption.  That  is  denied,  ind  that  ii  it  which 
reqturet  to  be  proved  If  thin  assertion  be  troe^ 
thru  the  power  of  eonsmnption  most  dimirti«h' 
with  protection.  We  see,  howevc**,  that  the  ooo^ 
sumption  of  iron,  of  coal,  of  ootto*,  and  of  wool, 
increased  with  great  rapidity  in  the  years  between 
1880  and  1834,  and  in  those  from  1^43  to  1847. 
If  it  be  true,  the  quantity  of  men  an<i  tilings  pass-' 
ittg  on  the  rnads  and  canals,  and  the  nrnnber  of 
(exchanges  to  bo  performed  in  our  dtise,  should 
diminish  with  protection,  whereas  they  increased 
witii  great  rapidity  in  both  of  the  above-named 
p*  rioda  If  it  be  true,  then  it  must  reduce  the 
wages  of  labor,  and  thus  diminish  the  inducements 
for  foreigners  to  oorat  among  us  and  occupy  our 
vacant  lands,  whereas  immigratiiti  inereased  with 
great  rapidity  under  botli  {iiotective  tahflk  If  it^ 
be  true,  tlien  it  must  diminish  our  powtr  to  tnule 
with  fcs'dgn  nations,  and  the  inducements  to  build 
ships,  wherois  shipping  grew  with  great  rapidity' 
ia  both  thckse  pericips. 

**  K  now,  we  examine  tho  period  between  1834 
and  1843,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being  struck 
witli  the  fact  that  the  power  to  Con^iume  foreign 
products  not  only  did  not  increase  as  domestic 
production  dimintshed  with  the  approach  to  firee> 
tra<le,  but  tiiat  it  was  actually  loss  in  quantity 
than  untjcr  the  syptcm  of  protection.  The  building 
of  foroaces  and  rolling^milla  was  stopped,  yet  we 
consnmed  less  forci^  Inm  than  before.  So  was  it 
with  cotton  goods,  the  import  of  which  Ml  fVora- 
above  ^jfiiiillhms  of  yards  downto^Almilliona 
We  killed  off  our  slieep,  but  the  importation  of 
foreign  cloth  dimini>hed.     We  pievcnted  Hicreas<^ 
id  tlie  dcrtnestic  consumption  of  cotton,  but  sliipping 
did  not  grow  with  the  increased  necessity  for  de^ 
pending  on  lorefgnnuifkets.    We  adopted  a  aaurs^' 
that  we  were  assured  would  raise  <tlie  wages  oC 
labor,  but  immigration  cea-ed  to  ^ow.    So  is  i^ 
now.    Tlie  building  of  cotlon-miTls  is  8U»pped,  but 
oqrwliole import oflast  year, in  whrch'WL'jnctirrctf ' 
ft  debt  of  tweotynw*  milliotis,  butliill^  eiti;eeded 
a  pound  of  isotton  p^  head.    We  have  ehif'ediluih  > 
nacos  and  rolling- mills,  but  wo  cou.^ume  f^r  Wm, 
iron  than  before.     Vie  have  aboli^i)  the  s^stefa' 
that  was  rt'gnrdeci  as  *'  a  war  upon  labor  and  <*api^ 
tal,"  yet  immigfration  is  dimimshmg,  anU'  thehi'S-' 
np  dfifuami  (of  oapitaL    Stluoi^iigiiM  are  idit^' 
s^^  th^m  k  n»  dvimd  fyr  4)^V  oii^#)(o^  fft^m^ 
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fear  6team-vie9siifaL  RaOmad  toUs  ure^mMflliinf^, 
ftnd  eteaiu-boata  on  the  Wefttim  waters  are  idle. 
IroD  it  low  io  price,  but  it  »  not  wanted.  So  is 
coal.  So  are  cottons  and  woollens.  So  is  almost 
every  description  of  raerchandise.  Tlia^wer  of 
(UOflUmtptiuft  U  dimini^ihing,  boeau^  the  demand 
for  labor  and  capital  hai  largvlj  dimiiti^ed. 

•*  The  power  of  the  pei^plo  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
titpport  «)f  Ooremment  is  dependent  npno  their 
pcrtirer  to  cndsumc  camouxlities  tliat  are  taxed^  and 
if  protedioQ  dioiinittlied  wagoa»  it  mmt  oi  ooorse 
diminish  revenue ;  but  when  wo  exannndtbelkolS) 
U.is  abown  tliat^  Jiotwitb»tanding  a  great  tneren«e 
of  the  free'li:*t)  the  revenue  increa^^ed  under  ilie 
tariff  of  1828i  and  felloff  so  much  afterward**  that 
the  Government  was  cornpdled  ahnfwt  to  bi>g  for 
loans  ia  the  markets  of  £urope.  With  the  tariff 
of  1842  It  »a«w  rapidiy,  but  with  that  of  1846  it 
is  diminiiihiug  io  actuaf  amount  per  head,  notwitb- 
tlaoding  the  purchase  of  more  than  twenty  mil- 
lioos  ot  goods  on  credit  in  a  single  year.  If  that 
debt  were  now  called  for,  the  neveone  of  the  cor* 
rent  year  would  not  exceed  that  of  184?. 

*'  The  questitHi  to  be  settled  is :  *  Does  the  power 
to  import  grow  with  the  diipinution  id  tlie  power 
to  produce  that  follows  the  withdrawal  of  protec- 
tion f  If  it  does,  the  facts  must  prove  it  There 
is  DO  question  that  the  power  to  pniduce  iroo  and 
<ioth  grows  with  protectioo.  Tiiat  is,  as  I  have 
already  said,  admitted  by  alL  Were  it  not*  tlie 
filets  pn»ve  it.  Tlie  burdeu  of  proof  Hes,  ihen,  with 
the  opponents  of  prittection.  To  establish  t)if*ir 
system  they  misit  show  that  the  power  of  prodtic- 
tjoo  and  ooitsumplion  ^ws  now  as  it  grew  three 
years  lioce,  aod  thai  it  grow  from  1885  to  1843 
as  it  grew  from  1830  to  1834.** 

Why  should  this  be  so  ?  Why  should  the 
power  to  consume  for^gn  merchandise  grow 
with  iucrease  of  duties  ?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  production  grows  under 
protection,  an  I  the  power  to  consume  grows 
with,  and  is  dependent  upon,  ihe  power  to 
produce*  The  fanner  who  raises  his  own 
corn  and  potatoes  will  probably  !ja\e  some 
to  spare  with  which  to  purchase  cloth  and 
icon,  but  the  farmer  who  is  obliged  to  buy 
food  for  Ilia  family  will  be  likely  soon  to 
see  hit  children  in  rags,  and  his  plough  in 
the  hands  of  the  cunstable.  The  nation 
•vrhich  makes  its  own  iron  and  its  coarser 
cloths  will  have  much  to  spare  with  which 
to  purchase  silks,  but  the  one  which  •  pxxr- 
dialed  iron  and  coawe  cottons  will  have  little 
to  spare,  even  for  them.  That  such  is  the 
ciase  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of.  any 
country  of  the  world.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  iron  grew  from  200,000  to  800,000 
tons,  Uie  domestic  consumption  oij  cotton 
pew  from  266^000  to  hiUf  a  million  of 
bales,  and  U»e  domestic  consumpiion  of  wool 
gww  in  ahnost  like  proporlten,  wWl©  the 


dom(«tic  production  of  coal  grew  from  one 
to  three  m  llious  of  tons,  and  production  in 
every  other  department  of  industry  grew 
with  wonderful  rapidity ;  yet  we  had  more 
food,  cotton,  and  tobacco  to  export  than  in' 
any  former  period,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  a  vast  increase  in  the  demand  for  ships^ 
and  in  the  power  to  purchase  com  modi  tica' 
abroad.  In  the  period  immed'wtely  preced- 
ing the  enactment  of  that  tariff,  known  to 
all  as  the  period  of  free  trade  and  almost 
utter  ruin  to  all  tlie  interests  of  the  nation,^ 
the  power  to  export  our  own  products  and> 
to  pay  f>r  foreign  ones,  and  Ihe  demand  for 
ships,  diminished  precisely  as  the  domestic 
production  of  coal,  u:on,and  cloth  dlminislied 
To  explain  why  this,  has  been,  and  must  bev 
so— to  give  the  rationale  of  the  facts — is  the 
object  of  Mr.  Cany^  subsequent  chapters, 
in  which  arc  examined  the  modes  in  which 
protection  operates  upon  the  farmer  and 
planter  tlie  laborer  an<l  the  capitalist,  the 
operative  and  the  master  manufactnrer, 
the  ship  owner  and  the  large  and  small 
trader,  the  slave  and  his  master,  &c.  <kc- ; 
and  the  result  is  a  more  thorough  examina-. 
tion  of  the  principle  upon  which  protection 
is  based,  and  a  more  complete  demonstra- 
tion that  protection  is  ike  true  and  only 
road  to  perfect  freedom  of  trade^  than  had 
ever  before  been  given  to  the  world. 

Improvement  in  the  condition  of  man  de- 
pends upon  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the' 
power  to  obtain  food,  clothing,  and  the  other' 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.    Increase  in 
the  power  to  obtain  miachinery  to  aid  in  the 
production  of  food,  clothing,  and  fticl,  is 
manifested  by  increase  in  the  power  to  con- 
sume iron.     These  powers  increase  under 
the  protective  system,  or  they  do  not.     If 
theydo^  th^re  must  be  increa^  in  the  power 
to  prbduce  oomntodities  to  give  in  exchange' 
for  food,  clothing,  and  iron,  and  as  with 
every  incretee  in  the  amount  of  production 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  prajjortton  going, 
to  the  laborer,  it  follows  that  there  must  be 
an  increasing  tendency  towan^s  equality  and 
increase  in  the  power  of  seK-govemment,  or 
democracy.     If  they  do  not,  thett  the  re- 
verse must  be  thb  c^,  and  protection  must' 
tend  to  deteriorate  the  condition  of  the  la- 
borer, to  render  him  more  dependent  upon 
the  capitalist.  And  ^tot  diaiinisji  his  power  of 
self-government,     H^  w^^  a  qneMion*  of 
great  interest  for  a  demartatk  dre^iewer,  and* 
we  might  (airly  have  expected  to  see  it  er- 
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amined  -with  a  gravity  proportioned  to  the 
scientific  claims  of  our  opponents,  and  also 
proportioned  to  its  own  high  importance. 
We  pray  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that 
these  reviewers  represent  all  the  poMtico- 
economical  sdence  in  the  c6untry — that 
portion  of 'the  community  which  treats  as 
**  fellacy"  all  that  we  are  accustomed  to  be* 
Heve,  and  regards  ourselves  as  merely  the 
representatives  of  the  "obsolete  ideas'*  of 
1^  enlightened  times — and  then  to  peruse, 
if  even  for  a  second  time,  the  chapter  pre- 
fixed to  this  artide.  They  will  there  see  that 
the  great  question  of  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  powe*  to  Consume  food,  cloth,  and 
iron-*-the  true  test  of  thef  condition  of  a 
people — ^is  not  even  mentioned,  and  that  the 
reviewer  has  limited  himself  to  furnishing  a 
vast  quantity  of  figures  in  relation  to  the 
power  to  import  foreign  merchandise,  the 
whole  question  of  the  well-being  of  the  de- 
mocracy being  held  to  be  quite  secondary 
to  that  of  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  nwrohandise  transported.  Our 
cont«i][iporary  thus  blindly >  adepts  the  idea 
of  the  British  monopoly  school  that  a  na- 
tion must  be  prosperous  pTO\nded  it  em- 
ploys, ships  and  wagons  which,  produce 
nothing,  even  though  the  people  who  should 
follow  the  plough,  strike  the  hammer,  and 
drive  the  shuttle,  be  deprived  of  employ- 
ment, and  compelled  to  dispense  with  food 
and  clothing,  as  is  the  case  with  those  of 
Ireland  and  India.  In  perfect  keeping  with 
the  profundity  of  this  examination  is  the 
beauty  of  the  illustrations  of  the  views  of  its 
author.  Snaggs,  Scraggs,  and  Sambo,  ne- 
groes we  suppose,  are  placed  on  the  bench 
of  justice  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether 
high  wages  do  or  do  not  tend  to  produce 
immigration  from  less  favored  lands ;  and 
the  black  hen  and  her  chickens  are  intrO' 
duced  for  the  benefit,  as  we  prcsaume,  of  the 
grown  children  who  yet  believe  that  free- 
dom of  trade  is  to  be  attained  by  sectmng 
to  Great  Britain  a  monopoly/  of  tne  manu- 
factures and  trad^  of  the  world- 

The  absence  of  every  thing  like  freedom 
of  thought  among  the  advocates  of  whttt  is 
called  free  trade  is  among  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  within  our  knowledge. 
The  great  blunder  of  the  whole  Manchester 
system  of  political  economy  is.  that  of  in 
listing  that  the  labor  of  the  man  who  carries 
the  grain  is  not  only  as  productive  of  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life  asthat  of  the  man 


who  produces  it,  but  even  more  so;  the  work 
of  transportation  being  more  advantageous 
than  that  of  cultivation .  Hence  arises  Uie  very 
vulgar  ejtror  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  things 
that  pass  backward  iind  forward.  If  India 
be  decimated  by  repeated  famines  and  pes- 
tilences, consequent  upon  the  enormoua  tax- 
ation of  England,  the  amount  of  its  export^ 
in  payment  of  those  taxes  is  produced  as 
evidence  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
people.  If  the  people  of  Ireland  be  com- 
pelled to  invest  all  their  accumulations,  small 
though  they  be,  in  the  English  funds,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  emplo^onent  for 
them  at  home,  their  exports  are  increased 
thereby,  and  the  amount  of  exports  is  pro- 
duced as  evidence  of  the  improved  condition 
of  the  country.  If  we  become  impoverished, 
and  consume  less  of  our  own  home-made 
cloth,  the  exports  increase,  and  that  increase  is 
produced  as  evidence  of  our  prosperity.  All 
this  is  certainly  absurd  as  well  as  false,  and 
yet  our  free  traders  copy  slavishly  the  ideas 
of  the  Manchester  school,  and  persist  in  aee^ 
ing  in  the  amount  of  transportation  the  sole 
evidence  of  the  improved  or  deteriorated  con- 
dition of  our  people.  It  is  really  time{  that 
they  should  begin  to  think  for  themselves ; 
but  that  they  can  never  undertake  to  do 
while  they  continue  to  sustain  a  system 
which  requires  that  they  shall  dod^^e  every 
diflScult  question,  and  fly  from  all  free  di»- 
cassion.  f  -  ] 

The  real  and  great  question — that  of  tHe 
power  of  Con.'^umption — could  not  be  met. 
To  have  attempted  it  would  have  if^volved 
a  necessity  for  admitting  that  the  power  to 
consume  cloth,  iron,  and  other  manufactured 
commodities,  always  increased  under  pro- 
tection^ and  always  diminished  wilh  its  with- 
drawd.  It  was  therefore  necessary  for  our 
reviewer,  as  it  is  for  all  his  tribe,  to  limit  his 
examination  to  the  little  details  of  foreign 
trade,  the  «mallest  and  ,lea5<t  important  'por- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  althougti 
in  their  eyes  the  roost  important.  An  ija- 
crease  of  $361,000  in  the  import  of  sj»ee0> 
and  of  $26,000  in  that  of  t)tl^iotili,  is  deemed 
worthy  of  note,*  but  an  increas'e  of  the  do- 
mestic production  of  iron  to  &^  ext<;mit  of 
600,000  tans,  worth,  in  the  various  forms 
in  which  It  was '  consumed,  fifty  oi*  sikly 
milKons  of  dollars,  could  not  provoke **th6 

— : ' '  ■  ■■"'^-'5'"'^ — 

*  See  page  832,  ant€. 
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slightest  remark.  His  business  was  with  the 
^bantity  caiTied,  and  not  with  the  quantity 
consumed ;  and  an  increase  of  the  latter, 
feiur-fold  though  it  was,  and  markiug  the 
Vast  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people, . waa  deemed  unworthy  the  attention 
of  this  representative  of  all  the  political  sci- 
ence oi  the  country. 

Ha\nng  Kmited  himself  almost  entirely 
to  the  consideration  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
|k)rts  of  the  country,  dodging  the  questions 
of  production  an4  consumption,  we  might 
reasonably  suppose  that,  in  so  contracted  a 
field  of  mquiry,  safety  might  be  found  in 
stating  fairly  and  honestly  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Far  different,  however,  was  it.  To 
make  the  true  facts  square  with  the  Man- 
chester theory  was  entirely  impossible.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  theory  was .  to  be  sustained, 
and  to  accomplish  that  object  the  facts  had 
to  be  distorted,  as  we  shall  now  have  occa- 
sion to  show.  In  doing  so,  we  repeat  oui* 
dischdmer  of  any  desire  to  charge  our  re- 


viewer with  the  intention  to  make  ftta^meuU 
that  he  knew  to  be  false..  His  first  chapter 
almost  satisfied  us  that  he  himself  had,  n^ver 
read  the  book  he  ^as  reviewing,  and  bis 
second  has  (Confirmed  us  ijj  that  belief.  JJe 
appears  to  us  to  bavq  b^en  made  the  dupe 
ot  some,  wily  advocate  of  the  British -j^onor 
poly  system,  who  has  furnished  him  with 
extracts  and  calculations  upon  which  he  was 
to  write  the  comrpentary ;  and  we  therefore 
freely  ?icqult  him  of  all  change  of  any  know* 
le<Jge  of  the  contents  of  the  books,  the  review 
of  which  he  has  manufactured^ 

Mr.  Carey's  proposition  in,  rcjgard  to  fojr- 
eign  trade  is,  tliat  it  grows  with  the  growUi 
of  the  power  of  domestic,  productionj  und 
diminishes  with  its  diminution;  that,  therer 
fore,  the  power  to  purchase  from,  (m(i  to  patf^ 
foreigp  countries  for  their  productions,  in- 
creases with  protection,  an<i  diminishes  as 
protection  diminishes.  In  illustration  of  this 
he  has  given  us  the  following  table  pf  im,- 
ports; — 


Tofot. 


Atmfori  livwige.     !^  b«id» 


i8s^x  to  laso  - 

1880     . 

183^     - 
18»8 

18J4     .        ... 
1^35  to  1841   ' 

Deduct  deht  incurred. 


$854.000,00a 
ItOiOQO.OOO 


|508»000,^0  $50,400,000        fMK> 

e5.600,000  4'82  • 

81,000,000  ,         .                    610 

15,600,000  5-51, 

88,000,000  6  30 

108,090,000  '/'OS 

684,000,000  97.7(K)»QOO           6-OJ  ; 


1^42  to  1848,  (21  months,  Uncling  June  80,)  - 

1843-^44  -        ► 

1844-'45 

Jip46-'46  -        -r      ,  -        .        .        .       $H0,000,000 
Add  debt  flod  back  iutercat  p^d,  6,000,000 


145,000,000 

96,000,000 

101,000,000 

116,000^000  , 


82,000,000 


^^#^•47  -'        -    '    -        -        -        -       $188,000,000 

Do.   -        -        -        -  6,000,000  143;000,000 


1847-48  .      .  -        - 

Deduct  debt  incurred,^ 


l»*8-'49  - 


Do. 


$131,600,000 
8,000,000 

$1^4,700,000 
22;000,000 


121,600.000  . 


112,'roopoa 


4-18 
503 

6-76 


688 


6-19 


""  The  fftcta  derivable  from  to  exanwnation  of  the 
aoovc  accounts  [saj's  Mr.  Carey]  are  as  t  Hows :  — 
'  ^  First.  That  the  amount  recojved  from  foreign 
niilidiift  in  ^thailgft  fb^  our  iurplnsproduct*  Iftfgeiy 
iocfefsed  duaog  .the  etistenci^  of  tb^  tariff  of  \  8^ 
,  "  3ec^4.  That  theamouotao  received  dimini$hed 
greatly  after  tlie  C^mpromi^o  Bill  began  to  become 
operative. 

•  '**  Third,  TIrtkt  the  aihmiht  80  recieived  fi-om  fbreigrt 
natloils  -wiui'  Hill'  ftirtiher.  and  largely  dimJnibhod 
Q9il<»r  i)ie  s^Httly'remnofi  clauses  of  that  bill  and 
thftt  the  ^ndenfj  wi^dp^nwardwUen  thei^y^tem 
waa  changed. 
••Foorth.  That  the  amount  so  received  increased 


rapidly  under  the  tariiT  of  1842,  attaining  nearly 
the  eame  point  that  bad  been  reached  under  tlie 
tariff  of  1828,  and  thnt  in  both  cases  tlie  tendency 
was  still  upwTMtfe  when  the  system  Was  chan|retl. 

^  Fifth.  That  the  amouBt  so  received  diminit:he<l 
in  the  year  l«48.    / 

"  §i^th.  That  the  amount  of  debt  incurred  in 
the  last  two  years  muRt  tend  to  produce  a  further 
diminution  In  fhtbri  ones.** 

Mr.  Carey^s  o^j^ct  in  this  tAble  is  dearly 
to  exhibit  the  grbtrth  Or  diipitiution  of  tho 
p6wer/o;>ay^or  foreign  merchandise,  and 
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to  show  that  tha^  power  grows  under  protec-  \ 
tjon,  while  under  the  opposite  system  it 
diminishes  to  so  great  an  extent  that  we  are 
cotnpelled  to  run  largely  in  debt,  until  at 
length  bankruptcy  clones  the  scene.  It  suits 
the  reviewer's  purpose,  however,  to  keep  that 
idea  out  of  view,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  ex- 
aftnination  of  the  table  of  imports  that  he 
has  supplied.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  mono- 
jloly,  or  free  trade,  party  to  dodge  every  diffi- 
cult question,  and  it  is  in  their  successful  exe- 
cution of  "  the  artful  dodge"  that  they  prove 
their  title  to  exclusive  scientific  knowledge. 

The  average  import  prior  to  1829-30 
having  btien  five  dollars  per  head,  Mr.  Carey 
has  here  given  the  exact  amount,  per  head, 
in  each  of  the  five  subsequent  years,  closing 
with  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  compromise 

griflf  came  into  operation,  with  a  view  to  show 
e  equal  and  regular  character  of  the  foreign 
trade,  constiintly  growing  as  the  power  to 
produce  increased  under  the  action  of  the 
protective  tariff  of  1828 — the  last  year  be- 
ing nearly  forty  per  cent  greater  per  head 
tlian  the  average  of  the  nine  years  of  the 
firdt  period.  This  mode  of  examination, 
kt>wever,  did  not  suit  our  reviewer.  He 
preferred  to  lump  the  whole  and  take  the 
average,  which  he  puts  at  $5.30,  for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  his  readers,  at  the  cost 
of  his  author,  Mr.  Carey  having  described 
thi*  "beggarly  increase"  as  a  large  one.  In 
dt)ing  this  he  must  certainly  have  counted 
largely  upon  the  unsuspecting  character  of 
his  readers,  or  upon  their  total  incapacity  to 
calculate  for  themselves,  as  he  thereby  ren- 
dered himself  liable  to  the  charge  of  making 
a  wilful  and  gross  misstatement.  The  aver- 
hge  imjK)rt  of  those  veai*s,  as  correctly  given 
by  himself,  was  180,600,000^  and.  the 
average  population,  as  given  by  Mr.  Carey 
and  adopted  by  himself,  13.698,000.  Di- 
viding one  of  these  quautities  by  the  otJier,  we. 
obtain  as  the  average  $5.88  i^qt  head,  being 
an  increase  of  no  less  than  1 7.60  per  cent 
under  a  system  tha  t  was  to  destroy  our  foreign 
trade.  It  suited  him,  however,  to  make  it 
$5.30,  giving  an  increase  of  only  six  per  cent ; 
and  so  he  has  done,  and  yet  he  has  had  the 
hardihood  to  use  the  words  "  palpable  fraud'' 
iir  speaking  of  Mr.  Carey  I  It  is  painful  to 
be  compelled  to  expose  to  tlie  world  such  a 
course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  men  claim- 
ing to  possess  so  much  scientific  knowledge^ 
but  haying  entered  on  the  work,  of  expijpure 
we  must  proceed.  , 


In  the  paragraph  immediately  pi^ecedipg 
the  one  containing  this  gross  misstatcmei^ 
Mr.  C.  is  sharply  reprimanded  for  stating  ia 
round  numbers  the  average  of  the  fii-st  p^ 
nod  at  $56,400,000,  instead  of  "$56,444,- 
444  and  a  fraction."  little  things  ai>e  gi^eat 
to  Kttle  men.  We  have  frequently  heard' 
of  **  Satan  repronng  sin,"  but  have  rarely 
seen  it  more  perfectly  exemplified. 

Why  this  extraordmary  misstatement  wp» 
needed  we  now  propose  to  show.     One  of 
the  objects  of  the  book  is  to  show  the  quiet, 
beautiful,  and  regular  growth  of  internal 
and  external  Irade^  as  the  productive  power 
grows  under  the  system  of  protection,  the 
average  increase  in  the  ^ve  years  having 
been  17.60  per  cent,  while  that  of  the 
last  of  those  years  was  no  less  ihm  forty  per 
cent — thus  affording  evidence  that  farther 
increase  might  fairly  be  looked  for,  and  was 
indeed  to  be  counted  upon  as  certain  to  take 
place.  With  the  compromise  came  a, succes- 
sion of  changes  of  the  most  extraordinary- 
kind,  imports  being  immense  in  one  year,  fall-  ^ 
ing  off  in  another,  then  rising,  and  then  falling . 
again,  showing  the  extraordinarily  uncertain 
and  ruinous  character  of  trade  as  we  became 
more  and  more  linked  with  England,  and 
more  and  more  compelled  to  aid  in  the  main- 
tenance of  her  monopoly  system.  The  average 
of  this  latter  period  is  given  by  Mr.  Carey,., 
and  it  is  shown  to  be  far  below  the  point 
which  our  foreign  trade  had  reached  in  the 
last  year  properly  belonging  to  the  tariff  of 
1828,  having  been  only  $6.02,  or  alm(^ 
precisely  the  average  of  the  years  of  that 
tariff;  sJiowing,  therefore, that  there  was  re- 
ally no  increase^althougji  the  special  ol^ct  of 
the  compromise  was  that  of  increasing  the  for- 
eign trade.    To  compare  these  years  with 
1 833-4  would  notsuit  the  reviewer's  purpose. 
To  compare  them  with  the  tiue  average  would 
suit  him  little  better;  but  to  compare ibem  , 
with   the    manufactured    quantity,  $5.30  t 
tcould  answer,  because  be  wpuld  thereby  bo 
enabled  to  exhibit  a  growth  of  fourteen  per 
cent  under  the  oqmpromise,  against  .one  of  , 
only  six  per  cent  under  the  tariff'  of  1828 ; 
whereas,  the  true  figures  were  17.60  under 
the  system  that  ^as,  as  we  were  toM,  to  , 
destroy  foreign  commerce,  and  only  i.8.^ 
under  one  that  waS|  aa  we  were  afiaured,  to. 
imsreaae  it  rapidly^     W«  pray  ovn^i^eadem* 
now  to  turn  ta  the  remarks  of  the  jrfev^ei  ' 
about  Mr.  Carey's'^' honesty,**  and  tlb^t^  ejti^  ^, 
mate  for  themselves  tha^^g^^M^^ip^^D^^aiJ^. 
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;  The  reviewer  objects  to  Mr.  Ciarey's  ^- 
nmgemeiit.  The  reason  of  the  latter  for  the 
oonne  be  has  pursued  we  now  give  in  his 
oim  words : — 

.  **  It  will  be  obserred  that  I  have  filaoed  the 
jev  1829  in  the  first  period,  and  1834  in  the  aec* 
oiid.  It  id  not  the  passage  of  an  act  that  produ- 
ct change,  bat  its  practical  operation,  and  the  first 
year  of  the  existence  of  a  new  system  is  but  the 
flcqnel  of  that  which  is  passiog  out.  When  pro- 
t»ciioD  ia  given  to  the  makers  of  cloth  and  iran« 
mills  and  furnaces  are  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  are 
they  abandoned  as  soon  as  protection  is  with- 
dHiwn. 

**  In  the  tables  that  I  sbaU  now  offer  <br  eorak^ 
eration,  I  have  pursued*  as  nearly  as  potsibley  a 
uniform  course,  commencing  each  period  at  the 
thne  at  which  the  system  might  fairly  be  deemed 
t6  become  operative,  to  wit :  at  the  close  of  the 
fi^R^  year  following  the  one  m  which  the  law  was 
eaocted.  If  error,  then,  exist  «t  the  oommenee- 
nufi^t  of  tlie  period,  it  will  find  its  oompensatioQ 
at  the  close,  and  thus  justice  will  be  done  to  all." 

This  is  in  accordance  with  commoh  sense. 
Nature  requires  time  for  the  performance  of 
all  her  operations.*  The  skflful  practitioner 
knows  that  it  is  not  the  act  of  swallowmff 
the  medicine,  but  the  working  t)f  it  that  e^ 
fecta  the  cure.  The  quack  alone  would 
ptomise  an  instant  cure.  Mr.  Carey's  pro- 
position is,  that  the  power  to  purchase  de- 
pends on  the  power  to  pmduce  things  to  be 
given  in  exchange  for  those  that  it  is  desired 
to  obtain,  and  that  the  power  to  produce  in- 
dfeases  or  diminishes  gradually  as  one  of  the 
o^er  system  of  poHcy  is  pursued.  The  re- 
viewer insists  that  the  power  of  putcha*^ 
depends  upon  the'  mil  to  do  so,  and  that  if 
duties  are  high  we  wiU  not  purchase  forfeiga 
commodities,  however  able  we  may  be  to 
pav  for  them,  whereas  if  duties  are  low  we 
will  buy,  even  although  the  nation  may  be 
bankrupt. 

'He  tha^fore  insists  that  every  thing  tniist 
W  reckoned  from  tie  passage  of  the  law ; 
tliit  tbe  exhaustion  6f  1842-3,  consequent 
n^on  the  Operation  of  the  compromise  tariff 
mtisi  be  charged  upon  the  tariff  of  1842, 
and  that  the  prosperity  of  1846-7,  con- 


*; "  Ia  Providence,"  says  M.  GuijEot,  "  no  #'in- 
qtjet^  de  tirer  aujoura'hui  la  cons^uenco  du  prin- 
apet|u'elle  a  pdser  faier; — d!^  los  tirera  dnns  lee 
MMe9^qoaiklll]ettti6  sent  v«nue ;  et  pour  ndsooner 
lenUiPMif^  sekm  nous,  aa  logique  nest  pas  moins 
0ii^  l^^^^royide^  a  ses.aiees  daos  le  tempe; 
«lle  T  roarae  ^  qadque  sorte  comme  les  diifux 
d'Boni^e'^aatis  leifpace,— e^e  fkii  un  paB»  et  des 


sequent  upon  the  working  of  the  latter  tariff, 
shall  go  to  the  account  of  that  of  1846; 
and  thus  it  is  that  this  eminently  scientific 
person  sets  aside  all  the  laws  of  nature^ 
and   establishes  the  entire   supremacy,  of- 
those  established  by  man.    So  be  it    We , 
are   willing   to   meet  him  even  on  tnak 
ground,  first  calling  to  his  mind  that  the. 
proposition  we  desire  to  establish  is,  that, 
protection  is  the  true  and  only  road  to  per-^ 
feet  freedom   of  trade;  that  under  a  ^^ 
tem  of  efficient  protection  the  foreign  trad(^' 
would  grow  so  rapidly  as  to  render  nee^ 
sary  an  effort  to  keep  down  the  revenue  by,, 
freeing  every  thing  that  could  be  freed  with- 
out injury  to  domestic  production ;  and  that, 
ultimately,  and  speedily  too,  cloth,  iron,  and 
all  other  protected  articles  would  cease  ia 
need  protection,  leaving  Congress  at  liber^i , 
if  it  would,  entirely  to  abolish  custom  houses, 
and  the  system  of  import  duties.    The  cor- 
rectness of  this  view  was  fully  establishe4 
under  the  tariff  of  1828.    The  revenue  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  it  became  indispen- , 
sable  to  reduce  it,  and  coffee,  tea,  and  many- 
other  articles  were  made  free  of  duty,  a 
consequence  of  protection  ;  and  yet,  as  our 
readers  have  feeen,  this  very  fact  is  claimed,, 
a^  a  triumph  of  his  peculiar  doctrine  by  this 
disciple  of  the  Manchester  school     It  is, 
really  time  that  our  opponents  should  der] » 
fine  to  themselves  their  position.    We  do  npt^ 
ask  them  to  do  so  to  us,  for  that  would'  be^.  • 
we  fear,  a  task  beyond  all  human  potverl    In,  { 
183S  the  duties  were  to  be  reduced  that  the. 
revenue  might  be  diminished,  and  in  iS^Gi. 
they  were  to  be  reduced  that  it  might  be . 
increased.    In  1846  they  were  to  be  re- 
duced that  consumption  might  be  increased. 
Consumption  has  greatly  diminished,  and 
yet  we  are  told  of  the  triumphs  of  free- ^ 
trade  policy.    The  triumph  will  probably  . 
be  greater  when  we  shall  have  closed  half, 
of  our  remaining  mills  and  furnaces,  apd  1 
brought  back  the  consumption  of  iron  and 
of  cloth  to  the  point  from  which  it  started  ., 
in   184^.  '  We  would  be  greatly  pleased 
if  they  could  be  induced  to  explain  to  ua. 
whAt  they  expect,  and  stand  by  tJxeir  ex;  ^ 
planation  for  a  year  or  two  j^t  least ;  but  all 
nope  of  Any  such  evidence  of  scientifio. 
knowledge  is,  we  greatly  fear,  entirely  vai^. 
The  propositipn  of  tie  reviewer  is  thai  , 
imports  increase  as  duties  diminish.    If  this 
be  true,  H  apphW  most  partipnlarly  to  those 
commodities  upon  which  highly  protective 
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duties  were  established  by  the  tariff  of 
1828,  and  he  has  fortunately  furnished  us 
iritfh  a  table*  that  enables  us  to  decide  the 
tftteBtion.    We  copy  from  this  table  the 


following  statement  of  the  amount  of  mer- 
chandise imported,  and  average  of  dut^ 
thereon,  addiuff^  ourselves  the  popuiadon 
and  the  amouiA  per  head : — 


thoie  soleleai 

to  duty. 

1820  to  ms  -  ■ 

-     39A  per  cent 
-    -     83i      « 

18.S4fol8»6    . 

1840;tOl841   -    • 

•    -     31i      «' 

1842   -    * 

-    -     24 

Population. 

Amount  per 

anoli  mdiM,  Imr 

li«WL 

porUsd. 

174.600,000 

13,091.652 

5.69 

fid  889,000 

14,962,415 

4.66 

5ft>935.009 

17,560,082 

8.18 

69,«34,eOL 

L8i061i4J99 

3.86 

In  the  firet,  tea,  coflfee,  and  silks  are  in- 
cluded, so  far  a6  ooneertis  the  first  three 
yeai«  of  the  peHod.  Rx  the  others  thev  are 
coccluded.  We  therefore  take  the  thre^  latter 
ones,  vhich  pro^'that  the  consumption  of 
cloth,  iron,  and  of  protected  articles  of  fot^ 
eigti  production,  diminished  toitk  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  dutiei.  The  tiimi  period  is 
less  by  almost  one  ftiird  than  the  second, 
although  the  duty  fa  admitted  to  have  been 
dlij^tly  reduced;  but  how  the  reduction 
should  liave  amouiited  to  only  two  per  cent. 
We  are  uniible  to  imagine,  the  actual  reduc- 
taoii  provide  for  by  the  law  having  been  at 
■that  tame  four  tenths  of  all  the  excess  over 
twenty  per  celit,  whereas  in  the  second  pe- 
riod there  had  been  but  a  single  reduction 
of  one  tenth  under  the  coinpromisfe  act.  The 
fourth  period  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
third,  which  is  explained  Vy  what  the  te* 
viewer  himself  tells  lis  of  the  effect  produced 
on  tradd  by  the  antidpatSon  of  changes.  The 
almost  certainty  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1842,  produced  large  imports  in  the  few 
months  that  preceded  its  enactment,  and 
btltfor  the  excess  thus  produced,  they  would 
not  have  reached  in  1841^  even  three  dbl- 
lars  t>^  hc'ad.  Let  him  deny  this  if  he  cafa. 
llie  books  of  almost  every  importing  mer- 
chant will  prove  the  fact  ' 

Wd  had  been  previou^y  told  by  this 
most  scientific  reviewer  that  it  was  wrong  t6 
compare  1830  to  1834  with  the  period  fronl 
1821  to  1^29,  because  "  the  latter  extended 
back  into  a  remote  time  when  the  resources 
of  the  coiintry  were  almost  in  then*  infancy," 
but  here  this  excuse  canuot  operate.  The 
groivth  of  the  years  from  182(9-80  to 
1833-4,  was  almost  regular,  from  a  total  of 
$4,32  to  fTjOS  per  head,  but  under  the  com- 
promise the  tendency  was  downward,  until  at 


•6^  page  331,  afHt 


length  in  1841-2  the  total  import*  was  but 
1100,162,087,  from  which  if  we  deduct  the 
i*e-exports,  we  shall  have  from  ninety  to 
ninety-five  millions,  or  about  i\Q  dollars 
per  head,  being  almost  exactly  the  same  ay- 
erf^  as  that  of  the  period  from  1821  to 
1829,  that  •*  remote  time"  in  which  **tho 
i^esources  of  thp  country  ijrere  in  their  in- 
fancy,'^ and  yet  the  duties  had  been  reduced 
from  3^J^  to  24  per  cent  for  the  solo  purpose 
of  promoting  this  import  trade.  Froiti 
1888-4  to  1841-2,  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try should  have  been  more  "  developed,''  th6 
iiation  having  enjoyed  the  odmntage  of  a 
gradual  progress  towards  the  beautiful  spteral 
cftHed  free-tt-ade,  that  would  have  warranted 
us  in  finding  the  amount  doubled  instead  of 
b^ing  reduced  almost  one  third.  Will  our 
reviewer  do  us  the  fevor  to  explain  why  it 
was  thkt  external  commerce  increased  so 
rapidly  under  the  tariff  of  1 828  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  freefrom  duty  coffee,  tca,and  silks, 
and  why  it  was  that  it  diminished  so  rapidly 
under  the  tariff  of  1888  as  to  compel  us 
to  go  back  to  protectioii  ?  Wfe  should  be 
much  pleased  if  he  could  fkvor  us  witih  one 
that  would  pass  current  in  his  poKtico- 
economfeal  school,  and  by  "which  he  would 
agree  to  abide,  if  only  during  the  time  re^ 
quired  for  ita  examinatiotr.    '  ' 

We  have  thus  seen  that  by  the  re^newerV 
own  figures  the  power  to  import  duty-pay- 
ing commodities  diminished  with  the  dimi- 
nution ofr  protectioh,  and  with  the  closing 
of  the  mills  and  furnaces  of  the  country. 
With  1842,  the  system  changed,  and  the 
average  of  duties  payable  on  dutiable  go()d^ 
wiis  raised,  as  the  reviewer  himself  informs' 
us,  to  83  J  per  cent.  Dii  the  power  to  Import 
diminish  ?    On  the  contrary  it  greW  steadil^l 


♦  The  reader  is  reauested  to  observe  tj^  j~ 
figures  in  the  above  tkble  refer  only  to  the  unpori 
Of  dtity^aying  merchandise.  ^  ^^^^^  i'^ ; 
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too  averago  import  of  dutj-pajying  goods 
Wing  Wn  7  J, 000,000,  even  according  to 
the  reviewer's  own  mode  of  statement,  the 
correctness  of  which  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  facts.  In  the  jfiscai  year  1841-2 
there  were  large  importations  in  anticipation 
of  a  i-ise  of  duties,  and  the  necessary  conse- 
quence was  a  diminished  amount  of  impor* , 
tation  for  the  first  few  months  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the:  law.  In  the  first  balf  of  1846*^^, 
every  thing  imported  not  immediately  requir- 
ed for  consumption  was  warebous^dj  and 
imports  of  all  kinds  were  kept  back  until  the 
new  law  should  go  in  force.  The  reviewer 
objects  to  Mr.  Carey's  mode  of  arrangement 
because  it  pro\ides  a  compensation  for  these 
things,  preferritig  to  take  the  days  and  the 
hours  of  ihe  existence  of  the  Jaw,  although 
he  cannot  but  know  that  it  produces  error 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  fifty' millions  of  dol- 
lars, or  a  railjion.per  month  of  the  period* 
With  all  this  error,  and  taking  the  average, 
as  insisted  upon  by  the  reviewer,  we  obtain 
fpr  the  import  of  duty-paying  goods,  71,000,- 
000  per  annum,  or  $8.60  per  head,  against 
13.18  in  1840-41.  In  the  last  of  ihe^e 
years  the  import  of  cotton  and  wooUens  was 
almost  double,  and  of  iron  greater  by  twenty 
per  cent*  than  in  the  first  of  them,  AU  this 
our  contemporary  miist  ha^-e  perfectly  well 
known,  and  we  do  hope  that  in  his  next  tar 
Wes  ho  will  endeavor  to  be  more  fahr  and 
honest  He  says  that  protective  duties  di- 
minish the  power  to  maintain  trade.  If  so, 
why  did  trade  grow  so  rapidly  under  the 
tariff  of  1842  ?  He  says  that  the  British 
monopoly  system  tends  to  increase  the  power 
to  maintain  trade.  If  so,  why  did  tmde 
diminish  so  rapidly  mider  the  oompjxwnise  3 
We  pray  him  to  ojcplain* 

The  reviewer  fwls  U>  accomplish  Jiis  ob- 
ject, even  by  his  own  mode  of  arranging  the 
figures,  the  effect  of  whicb  is  to  throw  not 
less  Uian  fifty  millions  of  dollars  oi  the  real 
foreign  trade  of  this  period  into  those  im- 
mediately preceding  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing it.  That  such  was  the  effect  h^  knew> 
or  he  did  oot  know  it.  Jf  he  did,  then  his 
object  must  have  been  to  mystify  and  d^ 
C^;ve  his  readers.  1/  he  did  not,  then  his 
w^nt  of  knowledge  should  disqualify  him 
for  further  discussion  of  such  questions.  We 
beg  him  to  select  for  himself  the  horn  of 
feis  dilemma  most  suited  to  his  taste. 

In  tlie  view  thus  far  given  of  the  working 
of  the  tariff  of  1842,  we  have  omitted  aO 
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refejpenoe  to  the  fact  that  during  the  existende 
of  the  compromise  we  had  incurred  a  debt 
of  two  hundred  millions ;  that  hi  its  k»t  y«ar 
we  were  unable  to  pay  even  the  interest  upon 
that  debt ;  that  the  first  two  years  were  merely 
years  of  preparation ;  that  during  the  period 
of  its  existence  we '  sent  to  Europe  property 
amounting  probably  to  thirty  millions  §ot 
the  payment  of  baok  interest,  and  thtis'd^ 
minished  our  power  t6  import ;  that  in  the 
last  year  we  had  paid  up  the  back  interest, 
ai^d  had  resumi^l  the  payment  of  eujtent 
interest  to  the  extent  of  probably,  teh  mil*- 
lions  per  annum^  thua  still  further  diminish- 
ing our  power  to  import.  Let  the^e  things 
be  added  to  the  amount  that  was  imported^ 
and  it  will  be  6een  to  how  vast  an  eMient 
our  power  to  purchase  and  pay  grew  as  with 
the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842  our  power 
of  production  increased. 

The  system  of  1828  was  in  the  direotioa 
of  real  freedom  of  trade.  Under  ita  most 
beneficent  operation,  tea,  coffee,  and  many 
other  articles  w^»^  freed  from  all  duty.  That 
of  1846  was  a  n^ove  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, many  compiodities  being  subjected  to 
duty  that  were  free  under  that  of  1842. 
An  examination  of  the  reviewor's  table  shows 
that  under  it  the  free  goods  imported  have 
been  less  by  about  twenty  millions,  that)  uu^ 
der  that  of  1842. , 

The  total  imports  of  the  year  1345-6^  the 
first  in  which  we  could  be  considered  to  have 
even  moderately  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  compromise  tarifl^  amount^  to  $1 10^ 
000,000,  ai^d  if  we  estimate  at  that  ra(o  the 
forty- three  youths  of  the  tariff  of  184(^ 
ending  June  last,  w^  «hall  have  $394^000j- 
000.  The  average  excess  of  population  ha$ 
been  about  (jight  per  cent,,  whieh  would  gitia 
$32,000,000  more,  or  a  total  of  *426/]$.0,- 
000.  Our  reviewer  states  the  whole  import 
of  the.fprty-thj'e^  months  a^  $582,000,000 
and  some  "  firactions  "  that  we  do  not  care 
to  count,  and  thus  the  excess  of  import  is 
|15^,OQO,000,  gi\Tng  him  all  the  advantage 
of  the  year  of  prosperity,  184*7,  when,  a»  ke 
knows  welly  the  tariff  of  1840  was  rendered 
almost  wholly  inoperative  by  the  high  pric«s 
produced  by  the  speculative  condition  of  af- 
tairs  in  Engtod.  Of  thif  $156,000,000,  the 
potato,  rot,  ^lone  gave /or^y  milUom^  and  we 
have  gone  in  debt  for  the  balance.  We  have 
worn  the  cloth  and  used  the  iron,  but  have 
vet  to  pay  for  it,  and  this  the  reviewer  knows. 
Not  a  dollar  can  be  shown  of  real  incri 
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in  the  power  to  maintain  ti^da,  even  sA- 
though  the  reviewcir  has  arranged  the  tables 
to  suit  himself  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $60,000,- 
000  to  the  tariff  of  1842.  Under  that 
tariff  each  year  went  ahead  of  its  predeces- 
^r,  while  the  most  that  can  1)e  said  of  its 
suiocesflor  is  that  it  has  rendered  foreign 
(tomraeroe  stationary,  preparatory  to  its 
diminution  as  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
(^promise  tariS 

Xha  reviewer  ol^ects  to  bringing  our 
foreign  debts  into  consideration.  He  s^s 
that  "  except  Mr.  Carey,  there  is  not  a  man 
ita  the  Union  who  could  not  trace  those 
debts  to  far  other  causes."  Indeed  !  We 
presume  then,  that  he,  as  the  exponent  of  all 
the  political  science  of  the  Union,  can  enable 
us  to  trace  out  those  causes,  and  can  explain 
why  we  alwnyfs  go  in  debt  under  tlie  Man- 
cliestor  system,  and  never  under  the  real 
free-trade  one,  based  upon  efficient  and  com- 
plete protection.  If  he  will  not,  we  will  do 
do  it  for  him.  When  we  make  coarse  cloth 
we  can  buy  and  poyfdr  fine  cloth.  When  we 
make  pig  iron  we  can  buy  nndjfH/y  for  silks. 
"yVhen  we  import  coarse  cloth  and  pig  iron 
we  become  too  poor  even  to  pay  for  them. 
•  The  increase  of  1830-34  over  1821-30 
could,  said  the  reviewer,  readily  be  acanmted 
f<ir.  The  latter  was  "  a  remote  period,*'  and 
"  the  resources  of  the  country  were  not  de- 
veloped." How  was  it  m  that  from  1846  to 
1^0  ?  Were  they  more  or  less  developed 
than  in  1833-4  ?  Why  ^n  is  it  that  under 
this  heaaiiiui  free-trade  system  our  actual 
ittiport,  per  head,  is  less  than  it  was  then  ? 
li  then  reached  seven  dollars  per  head,  and 
so  it  did  in  1846-7 ;  and  all  the  goods  were 
paidfoTy  and  this  is  the  qnantity  actually 
retained  for  conMimption,  the  re-exports 
being  dedHCted.  Hiis  would  give  for  the 
p^od  now  under  consideration  an  amount 
of,  more  th«&  560^000,000,  whereas  our 
reviewer  can  make  out  a  total  of  only 
682^000,000,  from  which  are  to  be  deducted 
tha  large  amouat  ^f  re-exports,*  probably 
40,000,000,  Md  the  immense  debt  that  we 
b^eoontraetdd,4aid  upon  which  we  have  now 
ta  pay.  interest  Will  he  oblige  us  by  an 
explanatioii  of  the  reason  why  the  inter- 


♦  Owing^  to  the  manner  in  which  the  reviewer 

has  arranged  hi«  table,  w«  are  unable  to  obtain  the 

amount  of  U^reign  merrhandiite  exported  for  the 

correeDooding  periods.  Those  of  the  Ust  fiscal  year 

W  ihirttitia  millions. 


vening  y^ars  of  development  unda*  ih^, 
Manchester  system  show  a  decrease,  whilf^ 
under  the  protective  systenj,  the  increase  inj 
our  foreign  trade  is  so  nearly  regular  ?         ; 

We  desire  now  particularly  to  call  the  at** 
tention  of  our  readers  to  the  "  artful  dodge  " . 
of  our  reviewer  in  avoiding  all  reference  to- 
the  question  of  the  power  of  eonsumit^i 
cloth,  iron,  and  other  commoditios  under 
the  different  systems.  The  home  production: 
of   iron  grew,  as  we  have  stated,  in  tho* 
period  of  1843  to  1847,  from  200,000  to 
800,000  ton^  and  it  was  all  oonsumed  and 
readily  paid  for.  The  manufacture  of  cottons 
and  woollens,  and  the  production  of  grain,  i 
sugar,  wool,  and  hemp  grew   with  a  like^ 
growth,  and  yet  we  not  only  paid  our  back  > 
interest,  but  we  resumed  payment  not  only  of' 
the  interest  on  our  foreign  debt^  but  even  of  i 
the  debts  tliemselve^  and  imported  more  thant 
we  had  ever  done  before.    In  vain  will  the  * 
reader  seek  in  the  article  of  this  Democratic  . 
reviewer  for  facts. so  important  to  an  inquiry  ■ 
into  the  effect  of  these  different  systema/ 
upon  the  condition  of  Iho  people.    All  be  > 
can  see  is  how  much  we  import ;  how  much  ; 
we  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  British 
system.    Provided  that  be  supported,  his 
object  will  be  accomplished,  and  his  poor/ 
friends,   the   DenK>crats,  may  go  witbouit . 
food,  cloth,  or  iron,  for  all  the  interest  that  i 
he  appears  to  take  in  that,  the  real  and 
great  question.  « 

In  strong  contrast  with  his  indifference  , 
to  this  question,  is  the  remarkable  interest 
that  was  required  to  induce  the  collection  pf-^ 
the  important  information  about  spices,  oi),;~ 
cloth,  <fec.,  as  given  in  the  table  at  page 
332.      In-  that  are  embraced   tea,   coffee, 
and  fruits,   and  immediately  following  39  ' 
fiirnished  a  table  of  the  quantity  of  "  taxed  ^ 
and  untaxed  goods"  imported  in  1832, '3,  j 
and  '4,  by  way  pf  exposing  the  "  temerity  "  t 
of  Mr.  Carey  in  claiming  l«33-4,  the  year  ' 
in   which   the  oompPomise  bill  went  inV>  * 
operation,  as  subject  to  the  regime  of  1828.  \ 
The  unfortunate, reviewer  has  forgotten  that  \ 
we  advocate  protection;  as  .tdie  road  to  free-  ^ 
dom  of  trade,  and  that  it  was  because  of  the  i 
vast  development  of"  the  resonrces  of  the  * 
country  under  the  tariff  of  1828,  that  we 
were  enabled  to  repeal  the  duties  on  tea, 
coffee,  and  fi-uits.  That  repeal  was  the  great 
triumph  of  the  protective  principle^  and  he 
c«annot  but  know  that  it  was  so.     Had  the 
tariff  of  1828  been  maintained,  the  trade  in. 
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^r  fifths  of  the  commoditiefl  we  import,  and 
probably  all,  would  be  now  tis  {tee  as  is  that 
irt  tea  and  cofteo.  We  beg  of  him  to  read 
the  books  he  has  reviewed,  and  try  to  aatisiy 
hlm^lf  that  such  is  thi*  case.  Until  he 
shall  do  so,  we  trust  he  will  not  hare  the 
"temerity"  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of 
fbrt^er  tables. 

Under  the  tJUiff  of  1828,  there  was  an 
increase,  as  has  been  seen,  of  17-6  per  cent. 
in  GUI' foreign  trade,  while  the  domestic  trade 
grew  with  great  rapidity.  With  tlie  reduc- 
tion of  duties  foreign  trade  declined,  and  the 
domestic  trade  was  prostrated.  Under  the 
tariff  of  1842,  the  foreign  trade  increased, 
a»d  the  domestic  production  grew  with  a 
rajndity  never  before  known.  Undor  the 
tariff  of  1846,  the  foreign  trade,  except  so 
6*  as  depends  upon  the  power  still  remaining 
id  us  to  purchase  on  credit,  has  become  sta- 
tionary. Progress  is  then  the  characteristic 
of  the  American  system,"  and  immobility  fol- 
lorwed  by  decline  that  of  the  British  one. 
Why  it  is  so  is  easily  seen.  The  power  to 
trade  depends  on  the  power  to  produce,  and 
the  letter  grows  with  protection  while  it 
diminishes  with  its  withdrawal. 

*  The  professed  object  of  the  tariff  of  1840 
^^tm  to  increase  the  powtr  to  consume  cloth 
hM  iron.  Has  it  done  so  t  Has  it  not  di- 
irihiished  it  ?  Has  it  not  even  diminished  the 
aelaal  quantity  consiraied,  notwith.^tanding 
the  great  increase  of  population  ?  We  pray 
OUT  contemporary  to  answer  th^e  questions. 

-  We  come  now  to  the  question  of  iinmi- 
gtat^on,  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Carey's  vie^^'S 
ai%  thus  given  : — 

.^lf«re  vre  now  importing  a  miDkAi  of  pcoplo, 
th0  shipping  required  fi»r  thirt  parpoee  alone  would 
b«  83^^,000  ton^  and  freights  to  Europe  \irouLtl  be 
aTino-t  noioinal,  for  great  numbers  would  go  aUo- 
eetlieriQ  baUasL  Wfialever  tcnd«to  Increase  the 
bulk  df  tWo  commodUle^  imported  tends  equally 
Cordmiiiiiidi  the  oost  of  tnuHtKNtatioh,  and  Co  in- 
cr^lt9e  the  export  of  thu  prc>du«(8  of  tha  Ikmaer 
and  planter.  If  we  imported  raw  silk,  we  slioukl 
import  Frenchmen  to  matiufactnre  it>  and  cff^'o 
Ibrthem  to  drink,  and  the  shipw  that  imported  the 
fii'rli^  d^e  tnen^  md  iSie  tttthe,  wouM  chettplj  trans- 
|>op)C  cottAo  or  cftttOD  cluth.  '  If  we  hnfort  guMa 
p^rdia»>we  ot)taiu  it  frofo  0D9  wJm  i^Mm  i4  hv^ 


cloth,  and  to  whom  cloth  can  then  he  cheaply 
sent  I  f  we  intp<>rt  gotta  -pttdkh  good^,  we  .vh- 
tain  them  from  men  who  have  cloth  to  eel),  and 
to  whom  cotton  cannot  be  dieaply  »eut.  If  we 
desire,  tiien  to  increase  our  commerce  and  our 
navigation,  the  object  is  to  be  accomplisbed  by 
the  adoption  of  mt*fisiures  that  w{)l  bring  the  loom 
to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  plough.  The 
harmony  or  the  agricultural,  manuwcturing,  and 
shipping  interests  would  here  appear  to  be  comr. 
plete. 

With  such  an  importation  of  men,  tfiero  would 
be  on  annual  addititin  of  1JOOO,000  with  whom  we 
would  have  p^feet  freedom  of  trade,  uninturfered 
with  hj  custom-house  ofBccrp,  sailors.  <»r  shipe. 
At  i\\e  end  of  ten  years,  there  would  he  thus  made 
an  addirion  of  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  of  per* 
sons,  who  would  consume  twice  as  ttn:ch  cotttm  as  \a 
now  coosmned  fay  the  whole  peiipki  of  threat  BHtmn 
and  Irt-laiid.  The  hannonjr  between  the  views  of 
the  free-traders  and  those  of  tl»e  protectii>nista 
would  thus  appear  to  be  almost  perfect  The 
more  the  su^ijcct  is  examined,  the  more  obvious 
dues  it  become  th^t  ihe&nly  road  to  perfect  free- 
dom of  tit^de  lies  through  per^ct  protectieo." 

Here  was  a  <|ue9tiQQ  of  conBiderable  impor->  > 
tance  to  a  free  trader  aad  a  DeaM>crat,  both 
of  which  our  reviewer  prottissea  to  be.  If  • 
protection  tended  to  raiso  the  wages  of  labor, 
it  could  not  fail  to  increase  cominefoe,  in-/ 
crease  the  demand  for  ships,  extend  the  aitea 
of  free  trade,  and  alao  to  impart  to  millions  • 
of  Europeans  tho  advantages  of  improved 
physical  and  moral  condition,  Aodself-goverhr 
menu  Uadt^r  these  circwnstantes,  it  would 
seem  to  be  entitled  to  grave  eodsideraition ;  but 
the  reviewer  belongs  to  the  sect  whose  BiUe 
is  contained  in  the  single  Hne,  *^hny  in  th« 
cheapest  market  ^nd  se^ll  in  the  <learestone," 
and  he  has  nothing  but  ridicule  to  bestow 
upon  the  ^*  airaple^beaeted  "  author  who  looks 
to  the  improvement  of  the  mond  and  phy^ 
sical  (^oudi^oa  o£  the  hunaan  race.  i 

We  have  aow  to  oaU  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  fact  that  will  enable  them  clearly 
to  estimate  the  reliance  to  foe  pbeed  on  any 
statement  of  our  reviewer. 

Mr«  Carey  haa  fjiimished  a  table  of  tho 
growth  of  stuppiNO,  with  a  view  to  show 
that  it  always  grow»  witjh  protection^  and 
with  the  cpnsequefit growth  of  liranigratioB^ 
and  d^mii^hea  as  pvotootioti  dinnnishes,  and 
as  imm'i^^n  fiilla  o£  <  It  is  as  foUowat 
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Apxili 


Tot 

Al  thipplns  built. 
Ton*. 

Per  tbontuid. 
pf  populauotv 

9t9ftm«rii  bwilt, 

Per  million  of 

18S1  to  1829,  averngd,  90,000 

8     1823-29           86 

^jT 

1880, 

68,000 

46 

37 

8 

1831, 

86,000 

64 

84 

26 

U32, 

144,0iK) 

10-6 

100 

7-2  . 

1888, 

161,000 

11-4 

66 

48       , 

18S4, 

118,000 

8-1 

68 

4^ 

1865  to  1841,     . 

108,000 

66 
6 

92 

6-7 

184«-8, 

«1,000 

108 

6-8 

1845« 

146.000 

•7-6 

163 

8-6 

1844,  (nine  ttKMths,) 

108.000—137,000 

^•2 

163—217 

IH    V 

1«46> 

188,000 

9-4 

226 

n-5 

1849» 

248.000 

118 

.          198 

9-7  ,    . 

1846, 

316.000 

16 

175 

8-3 

184^, 

256,000 

11*8 

208 

96 

We  see  hem  a  Urge  increa«e  in  the  years  from  1830  to  1834,  followed  bj  agrgdualdimiquUMi  mM\ 
ire  reach  1848,  afVer  which  the  rise  is  verj  rapid. 


The  facts  here  given  are  so  conclusive  as 
not  to  admit  of  question.  TLcy  are.  there- 
fore dodgedy  and  the  reviewer  saye  nothing 
about  the  shipping*  He  takes,  faoweTer, 
the  paragraph  abore  given,  and  joins  Hon  to 
the  next  succeeding  one,  which  relates  to  im- 
nfiigration,  and  attaches  the  two  to  the  table 
of  iipmigration,  for  the  purf>ose  of  makinff  Mr. 
Qaf  ey  .eootradict  himself  withtm  half  a  dozen 
hnte^  08  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  ar- 
ticle.* The  trick  is  ingeniously  performed, 
and.  well  calculated  to  deceive  has  readi^rs ; 
but  what  shall  we .  say  of  the  honesty  of  such 
&piooeeding,  and  pariioularly  on  the  part  of 
A  man  who  is  perpetually  tiying  out  fraud 
ahd  deception,  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
unceasing  .perversion  of  woi^  and  figures^ 
fof  the  pujrpose  of  provifig  that  which  cansot 
be  proved?  The  whole  fAm^,  tniscalled  a 
r<?view,  would  be  appropriately  named  after 
th^O  old  farce,  27*^  Budget  qfMi^ndlers,  or,  the 
Budget  of  something  worae  than  blnnders. , 
W«  pray  our  readeni  to  reald  the  two  para- 
graf^hs,  and  then  determine  for  themselves  if 
it  Vere  possible  <or  a  man  with  the  table  of 
shipping  be^^  him,  to  im^neeven^or  a:nx)^ 
in^  that  he. had  made  an  faonest'quotaition. 
'  The  <iifflGulty  with  our  cdtttemporary  wa:^, 
agf  it  appears,'  "  to  tell  where  ex|)o$^r(e  wa^ 
to:  commence."  Wat^  ua,  tbio  jcaftOi  i»;.dif- 
fer^M^ti  tho;  difficulty  being  to '^  wliem'it 
ifl.ftpifind.  We  look  in  Vans  thtougfaotjt  his 
whole  article  for  a  single  fratik.  fWr,  and  hon-', 
est /itat^mQht  jte' a  setoff, tq ^the  errow» acci-i. 
depj^l  jor  Intention^,  tbpA  haye.beea  pointed 
ovU^ ;;  but  it  wouid  be  4asyi  toadd  to  iOie  mina* 
htt  ^  ibose  errowdi*  we <|feltb  longer  to 
tPttb^te  upon  the  patieilce  pf  out  read-ers' 
¥otn  th0  ex|ii^inaUQrt,.ojrsiicfci  paper  as  the 
oho  we  have  now  copied  foti  the  purpose  of 


i'KV  'f5ifif^JI8g«3flB3v><Hrf»iHiiiii    * 


enabling  them  to  see  and  understand  £>r. 
themseUes  the  arguments  of  the  leadeca  of 
the  Free^Trade  League.    We  presume,  how^ 
ever,  that  they  have  alneady  had  enough 
of  this  political  economist,  who  has  yet  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  Heat;  thiA. 
free-trader,   whose  h^cw  idecd  (d  freedom 
of  commerce  would  be  realized  in  the  iidop|- 
tion  of  measures  tending  to  secure  to  Greai, 
Britain  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  world;  this  Democrat^  whoa&. 
system  looks  tosustaining  the  moneyed  amft^ 
cracydi  Britain  at  the  eosrt  of  the  farmers  and 
planters  of  the  world ;  this  fHcnd  of  equal 
rights,  \dio  believes  in  th0  existence  of  divine, 
laws,  by  virtue  of  which  the  rich  must  b« 
made  rioher  and  more  powerful,  ami  th^ 
poorpoorpr,«(nd  mewre  ensWcd;  thisphitos^ 
opher,  who  finds  in  tlio  negro  guartir  and- 
the  hen-roos^t  ap propria  iUuf^rationa  of  his.* 
viewft  in  regard  to  human  progress.     We** 
therefore  take  our  lettN'O  of  him  wtth  a  siugWr ; 
word  as  to  tihc  fotute.  We'iave  ttealed  hwi 
most  leniently  in  ,afford4Pg  hi^i:  thfii  opjiocr*. 
tuuity  to  determine  uf>on  whioh  of  Uie  \^aimt 
of  .a  very  disagreeable  d^emma;  he  wiltha 
hiws^f,  but'he  tftiis^  not'  calculate, 
a  r^ifJetltion  of  siich  leniency,    .If  ^e 
him  again  tresfM^ipgi^tbe<*ftn>e.mwmfi»,ll•i^ 
shall  n»ve  Lynckkk...  Wewill  iMn^liaiyn 
him  upueureelveHy  ^withottt  jA^  or  jnty:  "J" 
In  closing  this^cle,#od^ro  to  cmltlj^^^^ 
attention  ^  ou^.c^der?  jo  lir^.^a^r^^ 
viewA  of  ti^  pomj9aimtPuyQ<mefiAft.of  tiie  -^^ 
^y»^dmfl^  «» thus  'giviM  ail)  iUw  dose  bf'fair* 
work:—  '  .  .w  ...ij  Juo 

t* T^c^  fjg^vfif  («^be£we.i(h«i wtMi.it^tni} 
109^  to  tocreasiQg' j^^f  |im<wt)9niifip«aOQtf  wbAc 
ot  capital  engaged  in  trade  and  trflntportation^ 
and  Uierefore  to  dimiiji^jjwg^th^^pij^^ 
g<^ed  m  prpdu(;M)g  ^dmiiodltiei^wit^.  wiraittote 
tri4e,!J9ykbctf<f«ytM«tAv^<IUhfiiiAhe4^'hMM''^ 
labor  of  oU;  whdo  the  utlur  luoks  td^T^Jii^'aa^f* 
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the  proportion  eiu;ii]B:ed  in  the  work  of  production, 
and  diminishing  that  engaged  in  trade  and  trans- 
portatido,  with  increased  return  to  all,  giving  to 
the  bil;>orer  good  waf  es,  and  to  the  owner  of  capital 
good  profits.    One  k>ok8  to  increasing  the  (quantity 
of  raw  Materials  to  be  exported,  and  disDniahing 
the  idd\icement8  to  the  import  of  men,  t^ius  im- 
poverts'hing  both  farmer  and  planter  by  throwing 
on  them  tibe  harden  of  freight ;  while  the  other 
looks  to  increasing  the  import  of  men,  and  di- 
minishing the  export  of  raw  material  9,  thereby  en- 
riching DOth  planter  and  farmer  by  relievii^  them 
from  (be  payment  of  freight  One  looks  to  giving 
the  promets  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  and  of 
the  Ubor  of  millions  of  men  for  tiie  service^  of 
boKfredk)  of  thonsands  of  distant  men ;  the  other 
to  bringing  the  distant  men  to  consume  on  the 
land  the  products  of  the  land,  exchanging  daj^s 
labor  fbr  day's  labor.    One  looks  to  compelling 
the  drmers  and  planters  of  the  Union  to  continuo 
their  contribnticns  for  the  support  of  the  fleets 
and  the  acmiss,  (he  paupers,  the  nobles,  and  the 
soyereigns  of  Europe ;  the  other  to  enabluw;  oursefTea 
to  apply  the  same  means  to  the  morafand  intel- 
iMtual  improvement  of  the  sovereigns  of  Amer- 
ica,'^   One  looks  to  the  continuance  of  l^t  bat- 
ioid  freedom  of  trade  which  deniei  the  principU 
of  protectioD,  y^t  doles  it  out  as  revenue  duties ; 
the  otber  to  extending  the  area  of  legitimate  free 
trinle  br  the  establishment  of  perfect  protection, 
fottowed  by  the  anuexation  or  individuals  and 
oommuoities^  and  uliimately  by  the  abolition  of 
cvstom^housea.    One  looks  to  exporting  men  to 
occupy  desert  tracts,  the  sovereignly  of  which  ia 
obtained  by  aid  of  diplomacy  or  war ;  the  other 
t#  increasing  th^  value  of  an  immense  Extent  of 
TBOant  land  by  importing  men  by  milKons  ibr 
tb^if  ocoupation*    ^e  hn^  to  the  eenitraiizaikm. 
of  wealth  and  power  in  a  gr^t  commorciAl  city 
that  shall  rival  the  great  cities  of  modern  times, 
which  have  been  and  are  being  supported  by  aid 
of  oodtributiokis  whidi  have  exhausted  every  na- 
tkHi  i^ubJ9Ct^  to  them;  tho  other  ix^concenh'ation, 
b^^aid  of  which  a  market  ^^h^U' be  made  npoti  thd 
land  for  the  products  of  the  .land,  and  the  tgLitm&r 
atid  pUmter  t>e  enriched    Que  looks  to  increasing 
tbi»  fieeessity  for  commerce  i  the  other  to  increas- 
1119  the  power  to  malnftaiD  hi.    Ootf  looks  to  uuddr- 
wiQBk^g  the  Hindoo)  and  siokiii^  the  rest  of  thd 
world, to  his  level*,  tibe  other  t^  raising  the  $tand-< 
atd  of  manthroughout  the  world  to,  our  ^^yeLj 
Obe  ^ooks  to  pauperism,  ignorance,  depopulation^ 
attd  .barbariim;  the  ot^t'  to  increasiug  tr^alth,' 
e(m^rt,.iBtelligenee«  comMaatiMi  of  aotlobj  oftd 
dviliudti^D.     Ono  lod^.  to^anjb  >  UnifieiBali  war ;, 
the  J  other  towards  Onivereal  pe«pf^  .  Que  'is  :^e 
"S^i^  »ystei9;  the  other  we  may  ^e  proud  to« 
cnF.tHe  AmeHban  iysicM,  Iclr  it  is  the  oc^y  one  ever 
clofiiedlibeteoiBkiioybfwMoliirabihat'of  'kt^AT^ 
in^J^le  n^mm-m^  tibeowRlHioBoflJnMi  ttttoo^* 

oui  the  world.  ;  ,ji  w 

**  SuoH  is  the  true  ifimoK  of  the  people  of  the^ 
OoitedStatk;  1^  tiii^m1»u»  beetif  grantedA  bHH^ 
nifrm  baKwegrMitod  totbatt  th^ti  of  the  AeHWo^* 


«  EiiMa  W  U6#  rMog^  loan  five  millions  of  poundB 
0l««Uii94O^y'lliv««peiMMOPfli«#irih  flttncnyy.   The 
\i^paMi  of  4ii»4laiop  smtb^tliiof  ^ttbUHiu-^ 


the  right  of  perfect  self-government ;  but,  M  rights 
and  duties  are  inseparable,  with  the  grant  of  the 
former  came  the  oblation  to  perform  the  4atter. 
Happily  their  peribnaance  is  pleasant  and  profit- 
able, and  involves  no  sacrifice.    To  raise  the  talue 
of  labor  throughout  the  world,  we  need  only  to 
raise  the  value  of  our  own.    To  nuae  the  vnlue  of 
land  throughout  the ,  world,  it  is  needed  only  that 
we  adopt  measures  that  shall  raise  tho  value 
of  our  own.    To  diffuse  inteUigevce  and  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  morality  throughout  the  world, 
we  are  required  only  to  pursue  the  course. that 
shall  diffuse  education  throughout  our  Q«»'land, 
and  shall  enable  everj  man  more  readily  to  ac- 
quire property,  and  with  it  respect  ibr  thi  ripjhts 
of  property.    To  improve  the  pulitic^  cond^tioo, 
of  man  throughout  the  world,  it  is  needed  that  we 
ourselves  should  remain  at  peace,  .avoid  taxiitlon 
for  the  maintenance  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  be- 
come rich  and  prosperous.    To  raise  the  ooiMlItiou 
of  woman  dirooghout  the  world,  it  U  required  of 
v»  only  that  wo  pursue  thatoouteo  that  enaUes 
men  to  remain  a^  home  and  maity,  that  they  may 
surround    themselves  with  happy  childreu  and 
grand-children.    To  substitute  true  Christiauity  for 
the  detestablo  systeiU  known  a9  the  Malthu^^iau, 
it  is^'needod  that  we  prove  to  the  world  dmt  it  is 
popalationihat  makteuB  the  i>od  come  A-omth^rioh 
soils,  and  that  food  tenda  to  increase  ruo»e  rapidly 
than  population,  thus  vindicating  the  pt  Jioy  of  Qod 
to  maa      Doin^   these  ^ings,  tne   ndtution   to 
our  population  by  immi^ation  will  speedily  rise 
to  millions,  and  with  eat£  and  every  year  th<^  de- ' 
skre  fw  thatperfeot  freedom  of  trade  whioh  results; 
from  in^orporatiou  within  the  Union,  wiU.be.set^n 
to  spread  and  to  increase  in  its  intensity,  leading 
gradually  to  thd  establiBhment  of  an  empire  the' 
most  extunsivo  and  magnificent  the  world  ha!i  yet 
seeoi  basidd  upoo  the  prinoipk  of  muiotaimrt» 
peaoe  itself  and  strong  enOMgn  toi  insist  upoQithA. 
maintenance  of  peace  by  otherii,,y^^  carried  ou^ 
without  the  aid  of  fleets,  or  M-mies,  or  taxe^,  the 
salos  of  pubUo  lands  alone  sufficing  to  pny  the  et- 
penses  ca  goTemmeBt 

To  estaplidx  puch  an  empiJ-e— ^o  prnrva  itboi*' 
among  the  people  of  the  world,,  whether  agiti^uln 
turists,  manuiacturers,  or  merchants,  there,  U  per-,, 
feet  harmony  of  in tiyrests,  arid  that  the  hAppincss 
of  iadivkldius,  as  w^  as  the  gmndeur  of  nations; 
is  to  be.  promoted  1  by  perfect  obedience  do  ^V' 
great^t,9f,  ^ .  pomwiiHU. ' ;  Po/  uotOt  othew  al  ly e 
\^ould  that  others  ^hould  da  ui^o  yovy*  if^A^Q  ob-^, 
ject'ftndVill  be  the  result  of  that  missioa '  Wne- , 
ther  thfit  te^U  6hnll  be  speedily  attained,  dr  trhe- . 
ther  it  ahall  bie^  postpootd  to  ^  ditftim  t  period,'  •#111  * 
depond  grefitly,iipou  thoi  men'whi/  arc!  charged- 
with  tho  perfiptrmanc^  of  the  du^.  of  goVeyyin^eni^ 
If  their  movemehts  he  governed  by  ^hat,  eiil^t:, 
ented  self-Wferest  wMfch  Induces  iriuh  to  seik  his^ 
h4p^noB$  i»  tlie'p¥(Jiiio^0n  of  >th^  of 'hi«  f^tlOw- 
m^Of  ii  miH  cone'  soom  >  H.  ah  Uio<  oHnti-i^ryy  ihiff ' 
be,8;oY€wd  h7^;t|ia*  igjpj[?faiifr .  soJfi«few^  ^ii< 
lead^  to  the  belief  that  individi^Lp^^tyw-Pp.part. 

tiWial  intertfstb,  lire  to  be  promoted  b^ 

tondinf  torn  ^oteridriifidn  of  ihe' 
olben^i^ wUlbelatai^^  '  *' 


*  Harmeby>oClAt«set|cV1'fc|^>  228. 
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THE   CROWNING  OF    QUASHEE: 

A  CORONATION  COMMEMORATION. 


BT   POMPEY   8AMD0, 

rOBT  LAVBKATB  TO  Hit  SABLE  MAJESTY  TBB  MOSQUITO  KU«. 


Once  a  great  and  femous  city 

Of  old  Europe,  Rome  by  same, 
Cafiting  off  its  teudal  fetters, 

Girded  on  the  robe  of  Fame ; 
People's  voices  rose  in  auger 

'Gainst  the  tyrai>t  barons,  proud. 
And  a  voice  above  the  clangor 

(T  was  a  Smith's)  addressed  the  crowd ; 
And  he  said, "  Tell  me,  ye  Romans,  who  '11  be  Tribune  of  the  State, 
Who  so  well  the  laws  can  honor  as  who  did  the  code  create  ?" 


**  None  so  good  as  he  who  made  them, 
And  ye  Romans  I  herewith  ^ 
Name  Rienzi — King,  or  Tribune  P 

So  spake  Vecchio,  the  Smith. 
And  a  shout,  hke  human  Etna, 
When  volcanic  peoples  pour 
Their  lava-voiced  defiance 

O'er  the  sides  they  propp'd  before. 
Arose,  and  shut  the  clear  air  out  with  density  of  breath : 
**  Live  Cola  di  Rienzi ;  we  will  follow  him  to  death  l" 


And  bells  shook  with  their  merry  peals 

San  Angelo's  proud  dome ;        * 
And  standards  waved  while  on  him  fell 

The  Tribuncship  of  Rome  ; 
And  men-at-arms  and  bishops  join 

The  crowd  of  hearts  that  roll, 
Bearing,  like  waves,  Rienzi  to 

The  famous  Capitol. 
And  close  he  barred  the  city  gates,  (so  says  historic  lore,) 
And  when  the  nobles  came,  he  cried,  **  Who  's  knocking  at  my  door  f* 


But  ye  who  thirst  hr  school-boy  tales, 

Or  study  Forum  looks, 
May  read  the  <uH  account  of  this  ^,g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 

In  Bnlwer's,  Mitford  s  books  ;  <^ 
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In  Petrarch,  Gibbon,  Sismondi, 

De  Cer9eau,  and,  in  short. 
The  best  I  think '8  the  German  one, 
Von  Felix  Papencordt, 
Printed  at  Ilamburg.;  and  who  likes  to  praise  Rienzi,  may— ^ 
But  to  a  nobler  far,  my  friends,  I  dedicate  my  lay ! 


You  have  read  of  coronations 

In  the  old  and  later  time ; 
Of  Semiramis  the  gorgeous, 

And  of  Persian  kings  sublime ; 
You  have  heard  of  Sardanapalus, 

Assyrian  courts  among, 
^d  of  WilUam,  crown'd  at  Hastings, 

While  the  sword  on  helmet  rung  ; 
Of  Tudor's  making  Bosworth  field  a  bfood-surroundad  throne  ; 
And  of  Bruce's  solemn  crowning  'mid  the  hardy  Scots  at  Scone. 


You  have  read  of  magic  Turkey, 
When  it  gives  celestial  sway ; 
.       Of  perfumed  mosques,  and  putting  there        .         \ 
Young  maids  in  Harem's  way.; 
Read  tlie  pompous  ceremonial 

Of  Napoleon's  crowning  hour ; 
How  glad  France  shook  when  Boney  took 
The  crown  with  despot  power  ; 
And  all  the  earth  has  read  with  mii'th  Victoria's  croymlpg  fite : 
But  these  are  straws,  for  fools'  applause,  to  that  which  I  relate  1 

vn. 

Hail,  0  Muse  I  who  erst  sat  over 

Vomer's  Iliad«,  while  I  sing 
In  immortal  strains  tiochjuc,  \ 

'  Of  Mosquito's  gracious  King  !      »  .  '' 

And  you,  Muse,  who  sittest  over 
Turkey's  bard,  immortal  Bosh, 
Aid  me  while  I  crown  the  scion 
Of  the  royal  race  of  Quash. 
Robert  Charles  Frederick  Sambo,  Britain's;  ally,  Prince  of  Rum, 
Grant  "  protection  "  while  thy  poet  now  tattoos  thy  kettle-drum. 

viu. 

Doctor  Smyth  and  Doctor  Pritchard, 
You  may  stretch  your  digits  out 
1^      'Proni  your  noees,  at  Agassiz,  '  '     "^ 

Who  hereafter  ne'er  can  doubt.  ■■- ^ 

Ghosts  of  Blumenbach  and  Cuvier, 
You  may  dance  in  Hades  now, 
FonlVemade  a  grand  discovery; - 
To  prove  you  right,  I  vow  : 
Ay  I  prove  to  all  philosophers  both  living  and  deceased, 
**  The  Unity  of  Races  "  in  one.tnonatch^'s  loins  at  lea^lelj  by  GoOqIc 
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IX. 

For  the  fc^ood  of  John  Bull  ranges 

In  my  royal  Sambo's  veins, 
And  the  dusky  stream  of  AfVic 

With  the  vengeful  tide  that 's  Spain's ; 
And  ruddy  hue  of  Mexico, 

With  hate  of  pirates  bold  ; 
And  skipper's  race  from  Deutschland — 

Vagrant  blood  of  Viking  old  ! 
With  Creole  greed,  a  world-wide  breed,  and  negro's  lazy  limb, 
For  of  those  climes  bis  fathers  were — find  me. a  king  like  him  ! 


On  the  solemn  April  monring. 

Sambo  first  received  the  crown ;  ^ 

Crowded  in  the  valiant  Caciques 

To  Balize,  heiice  famous  town. 
There  was  rum  from  old  Jamaica, 

Whiskey  toddy  from  the  Isles, 
And  anticipating  red  lips 

Grinning  wild  and  thirsty  smiles  ; 
And  the  cheer  that  hailed  Rienzi  was  a  nursery  squall  to  that 
Which  usher'd  in  the  crowned  head  knocked  in  a  three-cocked  hat. 


Oh  for  pen  of  sacred  poet. 

To  describe  with  Willis'  knack 
The  Chatham  street  habiliments 
Of  these  gentlemen  in  black  / 
Oh  for  artist  s  eve  of  color. 

To  describe  tliose  color  men. 
Or  the  whole  force  of  a  Oarrison 
In  an  abolition  pen  ! 
Or  were  I  e'en  a  Zon^-fellow,  that  black  of  lightsome  leg,* 
A  kindred  race  would  grant  my  face,  that  brass  which  now  I  beg. 

XII. 

In  the  court  the  sable  nobles 

With  approval  "  yah  "  and  grin ; 

Uowfi  of  teeth,  like  half-moon  crescents, 

Shine  o'er  each  receding  chin, 
Here  struts  J^ke  :  n  .^^ailor's  jacket 

Clothes  his  l*?g!i,  for  arms  designed — 
Clothe  hii  bursting  calves  of  olive, 
And  b  buttoned  up  bc<hind  ; 
From  bis  waist  a  sword  is  dangling,  and  though  every  step  he  takes 
Rends  hie  leggings,  stiH  he  \o\k^  u>  hi^M  the  noise  his  scabbard  makes. 

%nu 
Hero  a  Ilerculejin  slioulder 

Smiles  through  dislocated  seams  ; 
Thoro  a  pantaloonU"^  Cadquo 

In  an  oll'd  coat  fondly  dreams 


*  WmijljaBt^,  ^  fa^m  sU? e.    Kc^  ooim^etkio  oT  th«  other 

of  Bofltcm. 


^^^"^(^^^JiT^iS^^ 
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Queen  Victoria  is  his  sister  ; 

And  yon  chief  with  noble  mien 
Thinks  his  captain's  coat  sans  skirting 
Hides  what  never  should  be  seen  ; 
And  an  epauletted  major  gives  his  naked  friend  a  snee^, 
Feeling  tall  in  Hessian  top-boots  and  a  cap  of  grenadier. 

XIV. 

Here  a  noble  far  less  modest 

Might  draw  from  me  some  remark, 
But  the  white  guests  will  remember, 
I  Save  themselves,  all  there  was  dark  ; 

And  though  spectacles  were  plenty. 
Still  e'en  second  sight  would  £eu1 
To  see  aught  but  darker  ages^ 
Girt  with  Bntish  true  hi4uk  mail. 
At  times  they  mlule  me  think  of  (and  Tmsure  you'd  think  so  too) 
That  transcendental  writing  which  I  ne'er  saw  rightly  througL 

XV. 

Lo !  the  King  invites  attention — 

His  majestic  scarlet  coat 
Glowing  o'er  his  scanty  check  shirt 

Tightly  buttoned  to  the  throat 
Though  his  legs  reject  the  trouser, 
And  of  boots  he  wears  but  one, 
Still  is  his  the  kingly  figure 
•  That  I  love  to  gaze  upon. 

Now  see  how  he  smiles  around  him,  casting  perfume  on  the  air, 

As  he  runs — Uke  Broadway  dandy — his  blest  fingers  through  his  hair. 

XVI. 

Round  the  jolly  Rum  is  quaffed,  till 

Chiefe  and  nobles  yell  and  lurch 
In  allegiance,  while  the  pageant 
Seeks  the  coronaUon  church. 
There  a  chair  stood  by  the  altar. 
Where  sat  down  the  man  I  sing : 
^  Rule  Britannia  1"  said  the  chaplain, 
And  sung  out,  **  God  save  the  King  !" 
And  the  black-guards  cried,  "  God  save  the  King,  great  ruJer  of  the  sod,** 
And  they  danced  hke  conquering  devils  in  this  fklkn  house  of  God» 

XVII. 

Never  king  was  more  delighted 

Than  our  Robert  Charles  Fred..; 
He  twirl'd  hif^  digits  to  his  nose, 

And  "yah'd"  at  all  was  said  I 
And  straightway  all  his  noUes-  ^en^ 

Partaking  of  his  bliaB,  ^  I 
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Oufc-"yah'<i  "  the  King :  "  Oh,  such  a  day 
Was  neber  known  as  dis." 
And  then  they  ate,  and  drank,  and  sung,  and  kissed  the  fair  ones  all ; 
And  the  pleasures  of  firee  nature  crowned  with  bliss  the  royal  ball.* 

XVIII. 

And  is  my  King  not  mighty  King 

As  ever  King  of  yore  ? 
Doth  he  not  now  Honduras  hold, 

San  Juan,  San  Salvador ; 
Balize,  and  Costa  Rica,  too. 

And  swears  he  won't  give  o'er. 
Until  his  dreaded  standard  shrouds  ' 

The  Isthmus,  shore  to  shore  ? 
The  temper  fades  from  Yankee  blades  where'er  his  flag's  unfurled, 
And  soon  my  King  shall  to  him  bring  the  commerce  of  the  world !  f 

XIX. 

Now  some  may  sneer,  and  some  may  jeer. 

At  this  modem  civilization. 
And  some  may  laugh  who  the  moral  quaff 

From  this  kingly  coronation. 
As  they  eye  their  pipe,  they  may  pipe  their  eye, 

At  this  doleful  state  of  things ; 
And  the  one  may  joke,  and  the  other  smoke 
O'er  the  glorious  trade  of  Kings  : 
Bilk  I  say  the  worst,  the  more  doubly  curst,  are  they  who  let  it  be ;         4 
So,  hunali  for  the  King  of  Mosquito,  boys  I  and  three  cheers  for  his  bard — 
that 's  me  1  ♦ 

*  The  following  picture  of  the  court,  coronation,  and  courtiers,  is  painted  bv  on  English  hand,  and 
we  may  be  certain. there  id  in  it  "nothing  extenuate  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice."    He  says : — 

**  On  the  previous  evening  cards  of  invitation  were  sent  to  the  different  merchants,  requesting  their 
attendance  at  the  court-house  early  in  the  morning.  At  this  place  the  King,  dressed  in  a  British  Major's 
uniform,  made  his  appearance ;  and  his  chiefs  similarly  clothed,  but  with  railors'  trousers,  were  raueed 
round  the  room.  A  more  motley  groiip  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Here  an  epaulette  decorated  a 
Herculean  shoulder,  tempting  its  dignined  owner  to  view  his  less  favored  neighbor  with  triumphant 
clances,"  Ac  ♦  ♦  *  After  proceeding  to  the  church  and  being  duly  crowned,  the  following  note 
IS  made  of  the  royal  Sambo  by  the  same  pen : — **  His  Majesty  seemed  chiefly  occupied  in  admiring 
Ms  finery,  and  after  his  anointm^,  expressed  his  gratification  by  repeatedly  thrusting  his  hands  through 
his  thick  bushy  hair,  and  applying  his  fingers  to  his  nose ;  in  this  expressive  manner  indicating  hia 
delight  at  this  part  of  the  service."  After  which  all  parties  adjourned  to  a  school-room,  "  where  these 
poor  creatures  ^U  got  intoxicated  with  rum — ^a  suitable  conclusion  to  a  farce  ks  blasphemous  as  ever 
disgraced  a  Chnstmn  country." — DunrCa  Central  America, 

It  is  with  no  litUe  gratification  that  the  Poet  Laureate  of  so  mighty  a  monarch  as  his  Majesty  of 
Mosquito  can  adduce  testimonjr  of  so  indubitable  and  English  a  character  to  **  back  up"  the  glories 
of  whidi  he  sings,  as  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  In  fact,  to  take  a  libertv  (but  that  is  nothing  in  poetry 
when  nations  take  such  large  ones)  with  a  late  verse  of  Mr.  LongfelloVs,  I  might  say, 

« In  the  EngOih  books  I  're  quoted, 
Of  •  late  and  pirate  time, 
You  will  find  in  prose  the  legend 
Which  is  here  set  down  in  rhyme." 

f  His  Majesty  is  about  coDstmcting  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmns ;  that  is  his  priodpal  reason  for 
spreading  the  Mosquito  standard  over  that  territory,  and  promising  to  allow  his  sister  Victoria's  Bull 
■to  dance  in  the  China  halls  of  the  celestials,  and  throw  fLe  foUowers  of  Ojq^fp^i^ii^ 
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OF  NEW -JERSEY. 


(WITH    A    PORTRAIT.) 


WnxiAM  Wright,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  at  Clarksville,  Rockland 
couuty,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Jersey  line,  in  1794;  and 
is  now  in  his  67th  year.  His  fatljer  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College,  an  educated  phy- 
sician, and  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term.  He  died  in  1808,  leaving  his 
son,  then  but  fourteen  years  old,  &n  orphan, 
and  with  no  other,  patrimony  than  an  honest 
name.  At  the  period  of  his  father's  death 
he  was  pursuing  his  studies,  preparatory  to  a 
profession,  at  the  academy  at  Poughkeepsie ; 
but,  deprived  of  his  means  of  support  by  his 
father's  death,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
abandon  his  studies,  and  adopt  measures  to 
obtain  his  subsistence  by  some  more  indus- 
trial pursuit 

He  was  accordingly  placed  by  his  unde 
with  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Esq.,  now  one  of  the 
most  respectable  and  wealthy  citizens  of 
New-York,  (and  who  could  very  appropri- 
ately apply  to  himself  those  beautiful  and 
expressive  words  of  Job,  as  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  of  Divine  Truth,  "  The  blessing 
of  him  ihat  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon 
me,  and  I  caused  the  tvidow^s  heart  to  sing 
for  joy^'*)  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  saddle  and 
harness  maker.  The  industry  and  vigor  of 
his  character  were  here  shown  ;  for,  besid(» 
supporting  himself^  he  was  able  to  save,  by 
the  end  of  his  term,  the  sum  of  thi*ee  hun- 
dred dollars.  With  this  sum,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  the  large  fortune  he  sub- 
sequently acquired,  he  repaired  to  Bridge- 
port, hired  a  small  store,  and  soon  began  to 
develop  those  mental  resources  which  have 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  section  of  country  where 
he  resides.  He  remained  in  Bridgeport  for 
seven  years,  engaged  in  extending  his  busi- 
ness ;  and  in  1822  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J., 
where  he  has  since  resided,  and  where  the 
principal  manufsicturing  establishment,  with 


which  he  has  been  ever  since  connected,  is 
located. 

From  his  large  interest  in  the  extended 
trade  and  manufacturing  business  of  the 
city  of  Newark,  his  strict  integrity,  and  his 
extended  information,  he  soon  became  one 
of  its  most  valued  citizens.  He  declined, 
however,  all  official  position,  until  in  1839, 
'40  and  '41,  he  was  successively  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city,  without  opposition. 

In  1843  he  was  brought  forward  by  the 
business  interests  of  one  of  the  strongest 
manufacturing  districts  in  the  Union,  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  its  representative  in 
Congress.  He  was  duly  elected,  and  repre- 
sented the  Fifth  District  of  New-Jersey  in 
the  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth  Con- 
gress, where  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country  rendered  him  a  most  valuable 
member.  While  in  Congress  he  wjte  scarcely 
ever  found  absent  froni  his  post;  and  his 
votes  and  acts  proved  him  a  true  represen- 
tative of  the  interests  of  his  district,  and  of 
the  Union  at  large. 

On  his  declining  a  re-nomination  to  Con- 
gress, in  1846,  he  was  regarded  throughout 
ihe  State  of  New-Jersey  as  the  most  eligible 
candidate  for  Governor  which  the  Whig 
party  could  select ;  and  at  the  Whig  State 
Convention,  held  in  1847,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  that  office  by  a  large  majority 
on  the  first  ballot  Unexpectedly  to  the 
Whig  party,  whose  standard-bearer  ho 
had  become,  an  insidious  opposition  was 
manifested  by  a  small  number  of  Whigs 
during  the  canvass  which  succeeded;  and 
yet,  small  as  was  this  number,  it  was  of 
serious  importance  in  a  State  so  evenly 
balanced  as  New-Jersey.  Tlie  result  of  the 
contest,  though  gallantly  fought,  was  the  de- 
feat of  Mr.  Wright ;  but  it  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  weaken  the  confidence  of 
his  friends,  or  his  strong  position  in  the 
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State.  It  was  well  known  from  the  com- 
mencement that  the  contest  ^as  doubtful, 
and  that  the  slightest  defection  rendered  it 
hopeless ;  yet  the  vote  given  him  was  a 
flattering  testimonial  from  \}m  working 
Whigs,  of  their  entu-e  sympat^  with  him 
as  a  Whig,  and  their  estimation  of  him  as 
a  man. 

In  the  character  of  a  liberal  benefactor, 
few  men  in  the  Union  can  surpass  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch.  In  all  departments  of 
education,  among  all  religious  denomina- 
tions, he  has  munificently  expendel  the  for- 
tune which  his  ability  and  prudence  had 
acquired,  by  steady  perseverance  in  honest 
and  honorable  pursuits.  It  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  do  good 
with  the  ample  means  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  blessed  him.  He  has  not  locked 
up  his  money  in  his  coffers,  but  has  distri- 
buted it  broadcast,  to  relieve  the  destitute,  to 
aid  the  enterprising  but  poor  mechanic,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  education^  of  morals, 
and  of  religion.  He  has  ever  been  the  warm 
and  steadfast  friend  of  the  industrial  classes, 
and  in  no  one  instance  has  he  e^r  departed 
from  that  policy  which  secures  their  rights 
and  promotes  their  interests.  He  is  in 
private  life  a  courteous,  well-bred  gentleman, 
and  marked  in  all  his  dealings  by  the  strict- 
est integrity  of  action. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Wright  in  New- 
Jersey  is  one  of  a  commanding  character. 
At  the  head  of  the  manufacturing  interest — 


his  intereste  strongly  identified  with  the  foil 
protection  of  American  industry — his  large 
resources  heavily  invested  in  the  internal 
improvements  of  the  State — he  seems  natur- 
ally to  possess  a  powerful  influence.  Few 
men  are  better  acquainted  with  its  manifold 
resources,  or  have  more  liberally  co-operated 
in  their  profitable  development  This  is  with 
him  not  simply  the  result  of  business  specu- 
lation, but  is  the  effect  of  an  enlarged  and 
\igorous  conception  of  the  true  uses  of  pro- 
perty and  wealth.  Uniting  the  practical 
education  of  business-life  to  an  attentive  ob- 
servation of  political  affairs — combining  the 
experience  of  the  manufacturer  with  that  of 
the  legislator — his  judgment  ripened  by  in- 
tercourse.  with  the  best  statesmen  of  the 
country,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  exert  a 
decided  influence  in  any  party. 

New-England  and  the  Middle  States  have 
furnished,  within  a  few  years,  a  number  of 
this  class  to  the  National  Councils,  and  they 
have  been  uniformly  regarded  as  among  the 
ablest,  in  their  practical  views  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government. 

We  trust  that  such  individuals,  wherever 
found,  may  be  truly  ranked  in  our  estimate 
of  public  men.  It  is  not  always  the  most 
brilliant  speaker  that  deserves  the  highest 
honors,  but  rather  he  whose  services  to  his 
country  have  been  measured  by  their  prac- 
tical good.  In  the  ranks  of  such  men  few 
can  more  justly  claim  pre-eminence  than 
Hon.  William  Wright,  of  New-Jereey. 


P  AROD  T. 

Hail,  PoiittesI  thou  pKrwer  reserved  I 
In  chase  of  thee  what  crowds  hae  swerved 
Frae  honeity,  ahd  sunk  enerved 

'Mang  heaps  o*  papers  ; 
And  och  1  o*er  aft  thy  joe's  hae  itarved 
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LONGFELLOW'S    POEMS.* 


These  poems,  taken  as  a  whole,  form  a 
book  at  once  tasteless,  tedious,  and  unin- 
teresting. We  had  once  some  liopes  of 
Mr.  Longfellow  as  a  poet,  but  his  book  has, 
unfortunately,  spoiled  all — has  even  spirited 
away  the  partiahty  we  had  entertained  for 
some  of  his  fugitive  poems  which  chance 
threw  in  our  way  some  years  since,  and 
which,  now  that  they  are  thrown  in  com- 
pany with  the  pithless  train  before  us,  have 
somehow  lost  their  former  hold.  Familiar- 
ity, it  is  ^d,  breeds  contempt ;  and  if  the 
truth  of  the  old  proverb  Is  doubted,  \ve  need 
only  refer,  in  proof,  some  lang  syne  friend  of 
this  author,  who,  like  ourself,  may  have  been 
momentarily  won  to  an  American  poet  by 
some  stray  hues  travelling  the  newspaper 
rounds,— >-wo  need  only  to  refer  such,  we  say, 
to  the  elaborated  production  nqw  in  our 
view ;  and  if  he  can  so  tax  his  patience  and 
his  taste  as  to  read  through  both  volumes, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  he  will  doubt  no 
longer.  We  know  that  this  is  a  very  harsh 
sentence,  but  there  is  consolation  in  know- 
ing also  that  malice  i«  not  the  prompter. 
There  are,  on  the  contrary,  strong  reasons 
why  we  could  have  wished  to  admire  and 
praise  Mr.  Longfellow's  poetry.  He  is,  in 
the  first  place,  an  American;  Oiiid  this,  of 
itself^  is  a  sufficient  cause  to  induce  regret 
that  his  book  of  poems  has  fallen  so  very 
far  short  of  that  standard  which,  in  our 
judgment,  must  be  fully  compassed,  if  one 
would  attain  to  even  passing  excellence  in 
this  hallowed  art  It  is  greatly  to  be  la- 
mented, indeed,  that  our  land  should  have 
been,  thus  far,  so  barren  in  this  respect;  and 
the  mystery  is,  how  to  account  for  it  ?  The 
harvest  is  plentiful — themes  are  not  want- 
ing— minstrelsy  is  challenged  on  all  sides. 
The  Indian  history,  wandering  through  the 
checkered  fortunes  of  a  thousand  different 
tribes,  abounds  richly  in  the  lore  of  tradition. 
The  charms  of  nature,  whether  in  the  asso- 
ciation of  primeval  forests,  of  scenery  wild, 
majestic,  and  beautiful,  of  lakes  and  rivers 


overflowing  with  legendary  interest,  are 
every  where  displayed  through  a  region  ex- 
tending from  latitudes  of  unbroken  winter 
to  perennial  spring  and  tropical  suns.  His- 
tory teems  with  numberless  events — thrill- 
ing, vivifying,  enchanting — which  are  hnked 
with  poetic  inspirations,  and  which  belong 
more  properly  to  verse  than  to  prose.  Ro- 
mance and  reality,  both,  dallyingly  open 
their  storied  arms,  and  incite  .a  foray  on 
their  luxuriant  possessions.  The  wondrous 
tales  of  the  Mexican  Conquest — the  lovely 
and  touching  story  of  Pocahontas — the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — the  wild  le- 
gends of  King  Phihp's  heroism — the  Salem 
witches — and  many  other  incidents  which 
might  be  named,  all  afford  tangible  mate- 
rial with  which  to  weave  a  poet's  chaplet. 
The  poetry  shines  in  every  page  of  the  old 
chroniclei'b'  quaint  books,  from  Bemal  Diaz 
to  Captain  Smitli  and  Cotton  Mather.  No 
pedantry,  no  tasteless  detail  can  distort  or 
smother  the  enlivening  features  of  song, 
which  gather  shape  and  symmetry  as  we 
turn  each  succeeding  leaf. 

Here,  then,  is  ample  ground — ample  in- 
ducement ;  but  genius,  so  far,  is  the  thing 
yet  lacked.  So  far,  indeed,  as  prose  is  con- 
cerned, master  artists  h«ve  been  engaged  in 
the  work.  Prescott,  Irving,  and  Cooper  have 
gone  over  the  field,  and  illumined  the  path 
to  poetical  elicitation.  Their  works  have 
clothed  history  with  a  fascination  that  the 
sons  of  song,  whose  province  it  more  prop- 
erly is  to  gather  the  romance  of  early  time, 
may  well  envy,  and  has  thrown  all  attempts 
at  minstrelsy  completely  in  the  background. 
What  Goethe  and  SchiJer  have  done  for 
Germany — what  Camoens  did  for  Portu- 
gal— what  Moore  has  done  for  Ireland,  and 
Walter  Scott  for  Caledonia,  these  illustrious 
writers,  though  no  poets,  have  accomplished 
for  our  country.  All  human  beings,  of  what- 
ever clime  or  tongue,  long  for  some  informa- 
tion about  past  times  in  their  history,  and 
are  delighted  with  narratives  whicl\  present 
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pictures  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  To  this 
may  be  traced  the  origin  of  ballad  poetry 
and  of  metrical  romance ;  and  the  man  who 
possesses  the  genius  to  embellish  the  scanty 
but  treasured  memorials  of  early-day  scenes 
and  events,  will  always  be  highly  esteemed 
in  his  own  generation,  and  almost  reverenced 
by  a  grateful  posterity.  To  this  enviable 
fame,  no  one  in  our  country  has  yet  pre- 
ferred a  successful  suit.  The  materials  lan- 
guish in  neglect,  and  have  nearly  gone  to 
decay.  Our  rhymers  are  full  of  every  other 
kind  of  poetry  save  that  which  alone  is  open 
to  them.  They  'are  eternally  inditing  silly 
verses  about  e very-day  silly  things — are 
lavishing  pretty  words  in  the  sickly  attempt 
to  retouch  -and  embellish  Scriptural  inci- 
dents— making  sonnets  about  flowers,  and 
cigar-girls,  and  pigeon-nests ;  or  else,  like  Mr. 
Longfellow,  are  running  a  wild-goose  chase 
to  catch  up  insipid  fragments  of  German  or 
Swedish  verse,  for  which  the  reading  portion 
of  their  own  countrymen  care  about  as  much 
as  they  care  for  a  translation  of  Merlin,  or  a 
reprint  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  Defense  of  the 
Roman  Church.  And  yet  these  venal  pre- 
tenders are  called  poets^  have  admiring 
coteries,  assume  a  puny  arrogance  of  air 
and  manner,  and,  now  and  th^n,  flaunt  over 
to  England,  that,  after  begging  a  reluctant 
moiety  of  praise  from  one  or  two  writers 
anxious  to  court  American  favor,  they  may 
prop  their  petty  productions  by  exhibiting  a 
transatlantic  puff. 

"  These  are  the  theme  Ahat  claim  our  plaudits  now, 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  Muse  must  bow/' 

We  may  here  quite  aptly  observe,  in  this 
connection,  that  among  the  aphorisms  ad- 
mitted by  general  consent,  and  inculcated 
by  frequent  repetition,  there  is  none  more 
famous  than  that  compendious  monition  : 
Gnotki  seauton^be  acquainted  with  thyself. 
In  general,  we  are  far  more  willing  to  study 
others  than  to  study  ourselves ;  and  hence 
it  so  frequently  occurs  that  men,  seduced  by 
incautious  self-admiration  or  by  the  flattery 
of  weak  friends,  so  often  mistake  their  call- 
ing and  their  gifts,  and  blindly  run  counter 
to  their  destiny.  Men  of  good  common 
sense,  and  of  unquestionable  talent,  are  some- 
times as»apt  as  their  inferiors  to  fall  into  this 
common  error.  On  no  other  ground  can 
we  account  for  Mr.  Longfellow's  poetical  ad- 
venturings.     No  one  can  doubt  but  tliat  he 


is  a  man  of  practical  sense,  of  very  consider- 
able talent,  and  of  high  and  enviable  attain- 
ments as  a  scholar ;  yet  we  see  the  strong 
evidences  of  nature's  inconsistency  in  his 
condescension  to  father  poems  which  might 
have  graced  the  Dunciad,  and  which,  for  bad 
taste  and  tame  composition,  might  stand  a 
comparison  with  the  shallowest  specimens  of 
the  American  school.  Indeed,  this  gentle- 
man, highly  accomplished  though  he  may 
be  in  other  respects,  seems  to  be  fatuitously 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  whoever  can 
make  words  rhyme,  or  arrange  words  in 
strange  and  fantastic  measures  by  square  and 
rule,  may  aspire  to  minstrelsy  ;  that  a  man 
jnay  become  a  poet  by  a  simple  act  of  voli- 
tion. This  same  hallucination  has,  we  sup- 
pose, given  birth  to  the  thousand  and  one 
scrambling  and  puijy  contestants  who  have 
ventured  to  attune  their  crazed,  discordant 
lyres,  and  to  set  up  for  being  recognized  as 
American  poets.  The  observer  has  only  to 
witness,  momentarily,  this  selfish,  elbowing 
strife  of  frantic  aspirants — each,  like  the 
hackmcn  who  infest  hotels  and  depots,  cry 
ing  and  huckstering  for  the  floating  penny — 
to  find  out  the  secret  of  our  deficiency  as  re- 
gards true  poetical  development.  It  thus 
stands  disgustingly  revealed  to  his  vision, 
and,  of  course,  excites  most  •  unmitigated 
contempt.  No  wonder  that  the  muse  should 
shrink  from  competition  with  the  rampant 
and  vulgar  herd  1 

Now,  we  should  have  thought  that  Mr. 
Longfellow's  ripe  scholarship  would  have 
effectually  nnfolded  to  him  the  dangers  and 
the  miseries  of  poetasting  in  the  a^noe  of 
natural  endowments,  and  have  also  con- 
vinced him  that  Horace  uttered  no  untruth 
in  declaring  that  a  poet  is  bom,  not  made. 
Indeed,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  Roman 
bard,  when  inditing  the  following  advice, 
was  seeking  to  forewarn  just  such  unwary 
aspirants  as  the  author  of  whom  we  are 
speaking : — 

**  Ludere  qui  nescit,  cnmpestribus  absUuet  armla, 
Indoctusque  pilae  di&cive  trochive  quit* scit, 
Ne  spis€«B  risum  tollant  impuu^  coronse : 
Qui  nescit,  wrsus  tamen  audit  fiogere  I    Quidoi ! 
Liber  et  ingenuus,  praesertim  census  equestrem  ^ 
Summam  nummorum,  vitioque  remotus  ab  omoi. 
Tu  nihil  invito  dices  faciesve  Mincrvft; 
Id  tibi  judicium  est,  ea  meus :  si  quid  tamen  olim 
Scrip^eris,  in  Metii  descendat  judicis  aures, 
Et  patris,  et  nostras ;   uonumque  prematur  in 

annum. 
Membranis  inius  positit,  nelere  licebit     3  ^^ 
Quod  non  ediderb ;  nescit  vox  misaa  reyerlL* 
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If  Mr.  Longfellow  had  been  lesia  learned 
Uian  he  is ;  if  he  had  been  gifted  with  no 
talent  more  hkelj  to  lift  him  to  eminence ; 
if,  longing  for  £ame,  he  could  have  addressed 
himself  to  nothing  else  as  a  mean  of  attain- 
ment than  reckless  poetical  errantries ;  if,  in 
fine,  he  had  not  opened  a  pathway  to  lite- 
rary renown  through  the  surer  medium  of 
classic  and  dignified  prose,  there  would  be 
more  excuse  for  his  presumption  in  throwmg 
before  a  critical  and  discriminative  public 
the  rickety  verses  of  the  two  volumes  now 
under  review,  and  we,  in  common  with  many 
others,  might  have  been  incUned  to  exercise 
more  amiability  and  charity.  As  it  is,  we 
have  before  us  the  picture  of  an  accom- 
plished and  astute  Professor  turned  topsy- 
turvy by  a  poetic  mania,  and  evidently 
laboring  under  the  inflictions  of  a  diseased 
and  morbid  ambition.  The  least  censorious 
would  be  hard  put  up  to  find  a  palliative 
for  this  rhyming  furor  in  one  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected; 
for  it  requires  no  ordinaiy  effort  to  suppress 
a  feeling  of  contempt  that  tastes,  otherwise 
80  well  adapted,  should  thus  have  been  per- 
verted to  idolatrous  oblations  at  the  shrine 
of  a  mongrel  deity,  no  more  akin  to  the  true 
goddess  of  verse  than  was  the  spurious  crea- 
tion of  Prometheus  to  a  real  man.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow may,  we  think,  gratefully  thank  his 
stars  if,  after  these  feeble  oflferings  to  the 
muse,  he  shall  escape  the  juist  vengeance 
which  overtook  this  bold  usurper  of  Jove's 
functions. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  opens  with  a 
prelude,  as  the  author  calls  it,  to  a  series  qf 
poems  Entitled  "  Voices  of  the  Night,"  and 
is  not  altogether  unpleasant;  indeed  we  are 
not  quite  certain  but  that  it  is  the  prettiest 
composition  to  be  found  in  the  whole  book. 
It  certainly  approximates  much  nearer  than 
any  other  piece  to  real  poetry,  of  which  the 
following  stanza  is  a  partial  evidence : — 

**The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild. 

It  was  a  sound  of  joy ! 
They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child, 
And  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild  I 
3till  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled 

As  if  I  were  a  boy." 

We  desire  not  to  be  hypercritical  with 
our  author,  and  we  will  say  that  the  senii- 
tnent  of  the  stanza  is  tinged  with  true  poetry, 
though  we  must  insist  that  the  stanza  iUclf 
is  not  so  harmoniously  worded  as  the  idea 
might  have  warranted. 


The  author  is  represented  as  the  hero; 
who,  after  giving  us  an  introduction  to  him- 
self, tells  of  how  he  wandered  into  the  heart 
of  a  venerable  forest,  communed  with  the 
trees  and  the  air,  received  a  call  to  write 
poetry,  and  then  winds  up  by  informing  us 
that  he  is  restricted  to  writing  only  solemn 
lines.  .We  can  assure  the  reader  that  the 
restriction  is  not  broken.  The  whole  work  is 
sicklied  over  with  the  snuffling  cant  of  the 
conventicle,  sometimes  bordering  on  a  sort 
of  versified  litany  or  Te  Deum, 

The  first  Voice  is  a  Hymn  to  the  Night, 
consisting  of  six  stanzas,  set  to  some  particu- 
lar metre  with  which  we  happen  not  to  be 
acquainted.  As  a  specimen,  we  quote  the 
three  last,  italicizing  what  we  consider  espe- 
cially flat  and  puny  : — 

*'  From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air, 
My  spirit  drank  repose ; 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there — 
J^Vom  those  deep  cisterns  flows. ' 

"O  holy  Night  1  from  thee  I  learn  to  hear 
What  man  has  borne  be/ore  I 
Thou  lay  est  ihyflngeron  the  lips  of  care. 
And  they  complain  no  more. 

"Peace!  peace  I  Orestes-like  Ihretiihe  Una  ^t  Ay  er: 
Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 
The  welcome^  the  thrice-prayed  for ^  the  most  fair, 
7'he  best-beloved  Niglu  /" 

Next  in  succession  comes  a  Psalm  of  Life — 
dull  and  comnjon-place  enough — which  re- 
minds us,  as  to  measure,  of  the  mystic  chant 
of  Meg  Merrihes,  beginning — 

"  Twist  ye,  twine  ye,  even  so,"  Ac  Aa 

But  the  half-demented  old  gipsy  indulges 
a  strain  at  once  wild,  striking,  and  rhythmi- 
cal ;  whereas,  the  Psalm  is  deficient  in  every 
respect,  and  we  cite  a  stanza  in  j$roof : — 

•    .  "  Not  enjoyment^  and  not  sorrow. 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  us  farther  than  to-day." 

The  first  line  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be^— not 
only  bad  taste,  but  bad  grammar;  for  we 
have  two  nouns  nominative  most  unmusi- 
cally and  incorrectly  quahfied  with  a  nega- 
tive' each,  and  then  connected  by  a  conjunc- 
tion. Poetry  is  not  passable  when,  by  dis- 
jointing the  rhythm,  it  will  not  make  good 
prose ;  and  this  being  so,  we  cannot  see  how 
Mr.  Longfellow  will  ever  reconcile  his  two 
negatives. 

We  cannot  pause  to  find  fault  witli  each 
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of  this  series  as  they  come ;  but  the  fifth  Id 
the  succession  is  so  strangely  unique,  so 
flimsy,  and  so  peculiarly  of  me  heteroclitical 
species,  that,  in  justice  ■  both  to  the  author 
and  to  our  criticism,  we  feel  bound  to  tran- 
scribe it  entirely ;  only  asking  the  reader  to 
notice  the  nonchalance  with  which  rhyme  is 
taken  up  and  then  dropped,  tacked,  on  or 
shaken  off  to  suit  the  idea,  evoked  or  dis- 
carded as  caprice  may  suggest,  or  as  inven- 
tion may  hold  out  It  is  entitled, "  Footsteps 
of  Angels :" — 

**  When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered, 
Anil  the  Voices  of  the  Night 
Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumbered, 
To  a  holy,  cahn  delight ; 

"Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And,  like  phantom^  ayxm  and  tdl, 
Shadows  from  the  M^  firelight 
Daoce  upon  the  parlor  wall ; 

"Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 
£nter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 
Come  to  visit  me  once  more. 

''He  the  youn^  and  strong,  who  cherished 

Noble  lon^mgs  for  the  btrife, 
By  the  roadtitde  fell  and  perUhed, 
Weary  with  the  march  Xit  life  1 

"They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
Who  the  cross  and  suffering  bore. 
Folded  their  palu  hands  ^o  meekly. 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  I 

'*And  mth  tfiem  the  Being  Beauteous 

Who  unto  my  youth  uxu  given. 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 

Ana  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven, 

"  With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  nies-^enger  divine. 
Takes  the  vacant  chair  benide  me 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

"And  shf*  sits  and  gazes  at  me 

With  those  devp  and  tender  eyes. 
Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like,  .    • 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

"  Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer, 
Soft  rebukes,  in  blet«sin^  ended. 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

"Oh,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 
Ail  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 
If  I  but  remember  only 
Such  as  these  have  hved  and  died  T 

Surely  nothing  more  insipid,  lifeless,  un- 
original, was  ever  put  off  for  poetry  I  What 
though  a  moiety  of  soft  sentiment  dwells  in 
the  idea — and  Mr.  Longfellow  does  not  lack 
for  ideas — ^how  tantalizmg  it  is  to  shroud 


and  smother  the  same  in  a  congealed  mass 
of  stale,  shilly-«hallv  rhymes  ! 

The  "Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Year," 
we  must  candidly  pronounce  to  be  really 
pitiful  and  drivelling.  We  give  below  the 
three  first  and  the  middle  stanzas  :^- 

"  Yos,  the  Year  is  growing  old, 
And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared : 
Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold, 
Plucks  the  old  man  by  tlie  beard, 
,  Sorely — sorely! 

"The  leaves  are  falling,  fjEiUuig, 
Solemnly  and  slow : 
Caw  J  caw  I  the  rooks  are  calling. 
It  is  a  sound  of  woe, 

A  sound  of  woe  ! 

"Through  woods  and  mountain  passes 

Tlte  winds,  like  anthems,  roll ; 
They  are  chanting  solenm  mattes, 
Smging,  *  Pray  for  this  poor  soul, 
Pray — pray  1' 

♦  ♦  ♦  •' 

"To  the  crimson  woods  he  saith, 
To  the  vtiice  gentle  and  low 
Of  the  soft  air,  like  a  daughter  b  breath, 
*Pray  do  not  mock  me  so  1 

Do  not  laugh  at  me  T" 

With  this  poem  ends  the  first  series.  We 
come  next  to  the  "  Earlier  Poems ;"  and  wo 
will  here  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  a  pity 
the  author's  poetical  aspirations  could  not 
have  been  satisfied  at  this  point,  and  with 
these  juvenescent  achievements.  His  fame 
as  a  writer  would  theu  have  been  without  a 
shade,  and  we  should  have  been  spared  the 
present  undertaking ;  for  although  there  is, 
as  might  be  naturally  expected,  some  silly 
sentimentalizing  among  them,  there  is  yet 
much  to  admire  in  these  youthful  offerings 
to  the  Muse.  The  following  verses,  takea 
from  the  poem  of  "  Woods  in  Winter,"  pos- 
sess much  harmony  and  sweetness : — 

"  When  winter  winds  are  piercing  chill. 

And  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  gale, 
Wirh  solemn  feet  I  tread  the  hill. 
That  overbrows  the  lonely  vale. 

•  •  *  *  • 
"Where,  twisted  round  the  barren  oak. 

The  summer  vine  in  beauty  clung, 
And  summer  winds  the  stillness  broke, 
The  crystal  icicle  is  hung. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
"  Alas !  bow  changed  from  the  fair  scene, 

When  birds  sang  out  their  meUow  lay, 

And  winds  were  soft  and  woods  were  green, 

And  the  song  ceased  not  with  the  day." 

These  poems,  as  we  are,  indeed,  franklr 
told  in  the  pre&ce,  were  written  in  the  haf- 
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cyon  period  of  life — ^the  bright  and  balmy 
years  of  youth.  It  is  the  season  when  the 
spirit  of  poetry  stirs  within  every  bosom. 
The  humble  ploughboy,  even,  feeb  the  in- 
spiration, though  he  may  never  attune  the 
sentiment  and  bring  it  into  being ;  and  as 
he  roams  the  flowery  fields,  and  inhales  the 
freshening  breath  of  early  spring,  words  of 
song  float  dreamingly  through  his  untutored 
senses,  infusing  into  his  soul  the  healthful 
incense  of  bright  hopes,  to  cheer  the  dull 
monotony  of  more  real  scenes.  The  same 
feeling  pervades,  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
the  inmate  of  the  academy  or  the  college — 
who,  imbibing  daily  the  glowing  imagery  of 
the  classic  writers,  and  feasting  the  young 
mind  on  choice  dainties  culled  from  the  rich 
gamer  of  ancient  and  treasured  lore,  gives 
vent  to  inspiration  by  clothing  opening  life 
with  the  genial  garb  of  poesy,  mingUng  with 
its  real  scenes  l£e  tively  impreteions  of  ex- 
cited fancy,  which  are  only  erased  when 
remorseless  time  first  lays  its  cold  touch  on 
the  heart  to  awaken  it  to  a  sense  of  the 
world's  drudgery.  Hence,  we  suppose  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  graduate  out  of  every 
hundred  who  has  not,  at  some  golden  mo- 
ment of  this  shining  period,  blotted  a  lady's 
album  or  his  own  scrap-book  with  some 
fugitive,  heartfelt  offering  to  the  Muse, 
which,  even  in  long  after  years,  will  be 
found  to  own  some  sentiment  allied  with 
purer  days,  and  to  be  possessed  of  some 
merit  interwoven  with  the  dawn  of  thought, 
and  fresh  from  recesses  of  the  heart  which 
then  knew  not  the  world's  corrosive  blight 
Most  men,  instinctively  aware  of  these  illu- 
sory temptations,  stop  with  their  early  effu- 
sions, well  knowing  that,  though  almost 
every  person  may  3iu3  be  impressed  with 
poetic  impulses,  it  is  not  decreed  that  every 
man  shall  be  a  poet  bom.  Others,  unwarily 
seduced  by  these  guileful  phantasmata,  and 
foolishly  persuading  themselves  that  "the 
Lftnd  of  Song"  lies  before  them,  swim  along 
heedlessly  with  the  current,  until,  all  at  once, 
the  limpid  waters  of  the  fountain  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  that  muddy  abyss  where  so  many 
frail  barques,  with  their  frailer  pilots,  have 
gone  to  wreck  and  ruin. 

This,  we  gather  from  his  **  Prelude,"  has 
been  the  case  with  Mr.  Longfellow,  who,  if 
not  already  stranded  on  these  friendless 
shoreii,  will,  unless  he  shall  take  timely 
warning,  ultimately  perish  among  the-  wild 
and  desert  wastes  of  this  unfathomed  ocean. 


And  if,  in  the  course  of  these  further  re- 
marks, we  shall  draw  from  his  after  produc- 
tions such  specimens  as  may  serve  to  bring 
him  to  his  proper  senses,  or  that  shall  wean 
him  from  these  will-o'-tho-wisp  pursuits,  and 
set  him  again  on  the  open  plain  of  his  true 
element,  we  think  his  readers,  yet  remem- 
bering with  pleasure  .the  interesting  pages 
of  Hyperion,  will  thank  us  for  the  deed,  no 
matter  how  roughly  it  may  have  been 
achieved. 

To  effect  this,  we  must  now  pass  on  from 
these  early-day  offerings,  and  pause  for  a 
while  amid  the  soulless  pages  of  his  "  Trans- 
lations." We  are  not  sufficient  scholars  to 
undertake  to  scan  the  merits  of  his  German,  * 
French,  or  Spanish  renderings ;  and,  as  con- 
cerns these,  therefore,  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  single  observation,  that  we  never 
before  met  with  a  more  barren  and  bleak 
foundation  on  which  to  begin  the  labor  of 
translation,  than  we  behold  in  the  poems 
selected  on  this  occasion.  But  there  is  one, 
purporting  to  have  been  rendered  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  which  evinces  such  genuine 
devotion  to  crazed  drivelling,  that  we  can 
freely  credit  the  fact  that  the  work  is  from 
a  source  of  unquestioned  emdition.  The 
piece  is  entitled  "The  Grave,"  and  to  satisfy 
the  reader  that  we  have  not  been  unjustly 
harsh,  we  shall  quote,  as  amply  sufficient  to 
answer  the  purpose,  the  two  first  stanzas, 
premising  that  we  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  measure : — 

**  For  tLee  was  a  house  built, 
Ere  thoa  wast  bom ; 
For  thee  was  a  mould  meant» 
Ere  thou  of  mother  camest 
But  it  is  not  made  ready, 
Nor  its  depth  measuredf, 
Nor  is  it  seen 

How  long  it  shall  be.        j| 
Now  I  briDg  thee  ' 

Where  thou  shalt  be ; 
Now  I  shall  measure  thee, 
And  the  mould  afterwards. 

**Thy  house  is  not 
Highly  timbered, 
It  is  unhi^h  and  low ; 
When  thou  art  therein. 
The  heel-ways  are  low, 
The  side-ways  unhigh. 
The  roof  is  built 
Thy  breast  full  nigh, 
So  thou  shalt  in  mould 
Dwell  full  cold. 
Dimly  and  dark." 

We  think  the  reader  wilT'agree  with 
us  that  this  can  be  called  nothing  else  than 
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gibberish — a  sort  of  jabbering  incantation, 
that  makes  one  involuntarily  couple  with  the 
most  solemn  of  subjects  a  feeUng  of  ridicule. 
But,  turning  over  some  few  pages,  we  find 
that  such  is  not  alone  confined  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  minstrelsy ;  for  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
eviscerated  its  mate  from  a  relict  of  German 
poetry,  attributed  in  ihQ  original  to  BJop- 
stock.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  memory  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  that  the  American  ver- 
sion is  not  Hteral ;  for,  although  the  Italy  of 
Horace  and  Virgil  produced  also  a  Bavins 
and  Maevius,  we  yet  hope  that,  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  the  same  soil  has  not  pro- 
duced the  author  of  such  strains  along  with 
the  venerated  fathers  of  German  song.  The 
title  of  the  poem  is  "  The  Dead,"  and  we 
quote  it  entire,  as  follows  : — 

"  How  they  bo  softly  rest, 
All,  all  the  holy  dead. 
Unto  whose  dwelling-place 
Now  doth  my  soul  draw  near  I 
How  they  so  softly  rest 
All  in  their  silent  graves, 
Deep  to  corruption 
Slowly  down — smking ! 

**  And  they  no  longer  weep,  ^ 

Here,  where  ccmplaint  is  still  I 
And  they  no  longer  feel, 
Here,  where  all  gladness  flies  I 
And,  by  the  cypresses 
Softly  o'ershadowed, 
Until  the  Angel 
Calls  theoGi,  they  slumber.^ 

We  are  really  no  little  astonished  that 
this  learned  gentleman  should  thus  auda- 
ciously venture  to  trifle  and  dally  with  the 
patience  of  partial  readers.  American  hte- 
rature  will  never  be  reared  on  a  dignified 
and  solid  basis,  if  its  votaries  be  too  amiably 
indulged  with  such  idle  flippancies,  and  al- 
lowed thusg.with  impunity,  to  incorporate 
as  poetry  the  merest  balderdash,  having  not 
the  faintest  approach  to  either  sense  or  har- 
mony. And  while  we  are  willing  to  recog- 
nize Mr.  Longfellow  as,  in  many  respects,  a 
worthy  representative  of  our  dawnmg  na- 
tional hterature,  we,  at  the  same  time,  must 
seriously  protest  against  that  increasing  len- 
iency which  sufiers  him  quietly  to  excavate 
or  invent  nonsense  only  to  swell  out  a  vol- 
ume intended  to  be  shelved  as  a  specimen  of 
American  poetry. 

The  Translations  are  succeeded  by  the 
Ballads.  That  of  the  "  Skeleton  in  Armor" 
is  well  conceived,  and  iy  not  altogether  with- 
out either  merit  or  extrinsic  interest     It  is 


founded  on  the  fact  that,  some  years  ago,  a 
skeleton  was  disinterred  near  Newport,  clad 
in  broken  and  corroded  amior.  The  author 
has  connected  this  with  an  antiquated  Dan- 
ish structure  near  by,  and  framed  quite  a 
legend  out  of  the  materials  thus  afforded ; 
which,  however,  we  regret  he  did  not  choose 
to  tell  otherwise  than  in  verse.  But  the 
"Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  although  very 
tame  abd  common-place  now  and  then,  is  yet, 
we  think,  much  the  best  of  the  series,  and 
partakes  strongly  of  the  genuine  ballad  tone 
throughout.  To  justify  ourselves  with  both 
the  author  and  the  reader,  we  shall  venture 
on  quoting  the  entire  poem,  leaving  clear 
thus  every  chance  to  confirm  or  to  refute  the 
correctness  and  justice  of  the  judgment  we 
have  meted  out  to  it : — 

"It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 
That  sailed  the  wintry  sea ; 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daught^ 
To  bear  hjrn  company. 

••  Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  feiry-flax, 
Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buda 
That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

**  The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm. 
His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth, 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 
The  smoke  now  west,  now  south. 

"  Then  up  and  spake  an  old  Sail6r, 
Had  sailed  the  Spanish  main : 
*  I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port. 
For  I  fear  a  hurricana 

**  'Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring. 
And  to-night  no  moon  we  see  1* 
The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whfff  from  his  pipe, 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

"  Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 
A  gale  from  the  north-east ; 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine, 
And  the  billows  frothed  like,  yeast 

'*  Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 
The  vessel  in  its  strength ; 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frighted  steed. 
Then  leaped  her  cable's  length.  • 

**  *  Come  hither  I  come  hither !  my  little  daught^. 

And  do  not  tremble  so ; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 
That  ever  wind  did  blow.' 

**  He  wrapped  her  warm  hi  his  seaman's  coat. 
Against  the  stinging  blast ; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 
And  bound  h.r  to  the  mast. 

**  *  0  lather  I  I  hear  the  churoh-bells  ring ; 

O  say,  what  may  it  be  f  J^jp 

"Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast  o 
And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 
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**  *  0  father !  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns ; 
O  say,  'what  may  it  be  I* 
'  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 
In  such  an  angry  sea  T 

**  *  O  father  t  I  see  a  gleaming  light ; 
O  say,  what  may  it  be  ?' 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 
A  frosen  corpse  was  he. 

^  Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies, 
The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 
On  his  fix'd  and  glassy  eyes. 

"  Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 
That  savdd  she  might  be ;        ^ 
And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the  wKves 
On  the  lake  of  Qalilee. 

''  And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear, 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 
Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

"And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between 
AVound  Cime  from  the  land ; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf^ 
On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

**  Tlie  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 
She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck. 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew. 
Like  icicles,  from  her  deck. 

**  She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool, 
^  But  the  cruel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side. 

Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bulL 

*^  Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 
With  the  masts  went  by  the  board ; 
Like  a  ve^el  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank : 
Ho  I  ho  I  the  breakers  roared  I 

**  At  daybreak,  on  the  blealr  sea-beach, 
A  fisherman  stood  aghast, 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair. 
Lashed  close  to  a  driiUng  mast 

*'  The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast 
The  lalt  tears  in  her  eyes; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea- weed, 
On  the  billows  fail  and  rise. 

**  Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 
In  the  midnight  and  the  snow ! 
Christ  save  us  all  from  a  wreck  like  this, 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe  T 


A  few  pages  further  on,  Mr.  Longfellow 
favors  us  wim  another  and  more  distinctly 
marked  specimen  of  that  outlandish  metre 
with  which  bis  bopk  abounds.  What  earthly 
motive  can  prompt  him  to  turn  oflf  as  poetry 
auch  miserable,  prolix,  drawling  stii^  we 
cannot  imagine ;  nor  are  we,  or,  we  suppose, 


any  other  mortal  man,  able  to* understand 
the  bent  of  a  taste  which,  although  highly 
cultivated  in  some  respects,  can  coolly  go  to 
work  and  disentomb  from  a  Swedish  lite- 
rary charnel-ground  so  despicable  a  produc- 
tion as  "  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper." 
We  venture  the  assertion  that  no  ordinary 
reader  can  extract  from  it  the  first  novel  or 
interesting  thought,  the  first  pretty  expres- 
son,  the  first  engaging  sentiment,  the  first 
approach  to  any  filing  like  poetry.  It  is 
tasteless,  tedious,  and  tiifling,  from  begin- 
ning to  end — cleaving  the  mind  unimpre^ed 
but  with  disgust,  or  with  wonder  that  such 
flippant  jargon  should  ever  have  been  re- 
vivified. 

The  piece  purports  to  be  translated  from 
the  Swedish  of  some  prelatical  diatribist, 
whose  mind,  we  should  imagine,  was  about 
as  barren  of  poetical  impuU^  as  the  Wetjf. 
hills  and  ungenial  soil  of  his  native  land  are 
of  aught  that  contributes  to  the  sustenance 
of  life.  We  shall  subjoin  a  few  lines  by 
way  of  example  : — 

**  Lo  1  there  entered  then  into  the  church  the  Rev- 
erend Teacher. 
Father  he  hight  and  he  was  in  the  parish;  a 

Cbnstianly  plainness 
Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  the  old  man  of 

seventy  winters. 
Friendly  was  he  to  behold,  and  glad  as  the  her- 
^       aldmg  angel 
Walked  he  among  the  crowds,  but  still  a  con- 
templative grandeur 
Lay  on  his  forehead  at  cUar^  <u  on  mou-coversd 

grave-Hone  a  tunbeam. 
As  in  his  inspiration  (an  evening  twilight  that 

fainUy* 
Gleams  m  the  human  soul,  even  now,  from  the 

day  of  creation) 
Th'  Artist,  the  friend  of  heaven,  imagines  Saint 

John  wh«i  in  Patmos, 
Gray,  with  his  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  so  seemed 

then  the  old  man ; 
Such  was  the  glance  of  his  eye,  and  such  were 

his  tresses  of  silver. 
All  the  congregation  arote  in  the  pews  thai  foere 

numbered^ 
But  with  a  cordial  look,  to  the  right  and  the  left 

hand,  the  old  man. 
Nodding  all  hail  and  peace,  disappeared  in  the 

innermost  chancel" 

Such  is  the  stale,  puling  verbality  which 
Mr.  Longfellow  adopts,  and  attempts  to  put 
upon  his  readers  as  poetry.  We  protest 
It  is  by  no  means  our  disposition  or  inten- 
tion to  abet  that  silly  furor  which  seems 
to  possess  many  who,  ascribing  to  this 
author  all  the  qualities  of  a  poet,  wiUeasly 
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admit  as  poetry  that  which  is  not  even 
receivable  as  good  prose.  Without  paus- 
ing, however,  to  dwell  on  the  general  im- 
perfections of  the  hnes  we  have  quoted 
from  this  effusion,  we  shall  only  notice  those 
which  the  reader  will  have  remarked  are 
specially  italicized.  We  should  think  Mr. 
Longfellow  might  be  puzzled  to  reconcile  a 
similitude  of  the  kind  above  marked.  If 
"  contemplative  grandeur "  lay  on  the  old 
preacher^s  head  no  clearer  than  a  ^sun- 
beam" on  a  ''^  moss  covered  gravestone," 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  sign  was  not 
very  distinctly  impressed ;  for,  of  all  sheltering 
in  the  world,  a  thick  cover  of  moss  is  the 
most  impenetrable.  This,  however,  is  about 
on  a  par  with  the  very  tame  description  of 
the  old  man^s  entrance  into  the  church, 
where  the  ajuthor  is  so  hard  run  for  the 
,wherewith  to  fill  out  his  line,  that  her  obhg- 
ingly  acquaints  us  with  the  fact,  that  iYiepews 
were  "numbered," — leaving  it  somewhat 
doubtful,  by  the  way,  whether  we  shall  in- 
fer this  mere  fact  from  the  expression,  or 
whether  he  intends  to  convey  that  it  was 
only  that  part  of  the  "  congregation  "  which 
sat  in  "  numbered  pews,"  that  bad  the  good 
manners  to  rise  when  the  pastor  entered. 

If  Mr.  Longfellow  does  sincerely  and  re- 
ally set  any  store  by  this  flat  portraiture  of 
a  village  pastor,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
his  taste  is  so  low  as  not  to  have  been  frighU 
ened  by  the  contrast  with  that  most  lovely 
and  inimitable  picture  of  the  same  person- 
age found  in  Goldsmith's  "Desei-ted  Vil- 
lage." To  enable  the  reader  readily  to  mark 
the  difference  betwixt  poetry  and  its  .coun- 
terfeit, we  take  the  liberty,  to  save  reference, 
of  copying  a .  few  lines  from  that  beautiful 
and  admired  poem : — 

"  Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  emird, 
And  Bti.l  wbero  many  a  garden  flower  grows 

wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mani^ion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  parsing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  chang'd,  nor  wLihed  to  change  his 

i)lace; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  |>ower, 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  ihan  to  rise. 
»  »        .    »  »  » 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  e'en  his  liulii)gs  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  pmmpt  at  every  call. 
He  watched,  and  wept,  he  pra/d  and  felt  for  all ; 


And,  as  a  bird  e^ch  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  ofifopring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproVd  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 
#  #  #  #  # 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scofl^  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  pass'd,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 
E'en  children  follow'd  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck'd  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's 

smiK 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  ezpress'd. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  dis- 

tress'd ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  m  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the 

storm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

We  delight,  as  doubtless  does  the  reader, 
to  glide  lingeringly  along  with  soft,  melo- 
dious cadences  like  the  above,  and  while  nest- 
ling in  the  music  of  smooth-flowing  words, 
to  float  placidly  down  the  limpid  current  of 
these  genial  and  inspiring  sentiments.  We 
will  not  be  cruel  and  unamiable  enough  to 
invite  a  too  strict  comparison  with  Mr.  Long- 
fellow^s  unhappy  attempt  to  draw  a  like 
picture. 

What  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
poems  on  slavery  ?  Here,  too,  he  is  tread- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  a  most  illustrious 
predecessor — putting  forth  a  feeble  effort  to 
share  the  laurels  of  Montgomery.  Perhaps, 
if  we  were  mischievously  mclined,  we  might 
here  cite,  alongside  the  modest  name  of 
our  author,  that  of  quite  a  noted  competitor 
in  the  same  race.  It  must  not  be  forgolbteo, 
especially  in  sunny  climes,  that  a  lately 
Americanized  writer,  not  content  to  rest  on 
the  achievements  of  his  ^  Richelieu  ^  and  his 
"  Gipsey,"  would  fain  essay  a  rhyming  tilt 
in  the  very  sentimental  tournament  where 
Montgomery  had  flashed  his  maiden  sword. 
Mr.  Longfellow  may,  we  think,  well  aflbrd 
to  congratulate  himself  that  he  is  thus 
shielded  by  so  redoubtable  an  exemplar  js^ 
the  lists  of  flimsy  imitation.  * 

The  slavery  poems  are  prefaced  with  m 
somewhat  pompous,  serene-tempered  note, 
telling  us  that  they  were  written  while  at 
sea ;  and  that  the  first  versea,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Channing,  who  had  just  written  his  book 
about  slavery,  were  no  longer  appropriate. 
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since  the  death  of  that  eminent  gentleman. 
Being  thus  speciously  charged,  we  were,  quite 
naturally  as  one  may  imagine,  very  consid- 
erably impressed  as  to  the  character  of  the 
production  about  to  be  read.  The  opening 
stanza,  however,  brought  us,  very  unwel- 
comely,  down  several  steps : — 

-  The  pagts  of  thy  book  I  read, 
And  as  I  cloeed  each  one. 
My  heart,  responding,  ever  wud,    • 
*  Servant  ot  Ooii,  well  done !'  " 

To  say  the  least,  this  was  coming  at  his 
subject  in  quite  a  point-blank,  somewhat  too 
unpoetical  manner ;  though*  we  doubt  not 
that  its  benediction  would  have  been  very 
encouraging  to  Dr.  Channing,  had  he  been 
aUve  to  see  and  read  it.  There  is  besides  in 
its  tone  a  posiUveness,  an  iibruptness,  which 
is  always  inelegant  and  ungraceful  in  metri- 
cal composition. 

We  have  next  quite  a  spiteful  ebullition 
of  rhythmical  invective : — 

**  Go  on,  unti^  this  land  revokes 

The  old  and  chartered  Lie, 
The  feudal  curse,  whose  whips  and  yokes 
Insult  humanity.'* 

There  is,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mu»judge, 
something  else  than  mere  poetical  sentiment 
involved  m  this  fierce  denunciation,  to  which 
some,  who  live  in  parts  of  "this  land," 
might  quite  reasonably  object  Indeed  we  are 
not  so  sure  but  that  these  lines  to  Dr.  Chan- 
ning might  come  within  the  meaning  of 
certain  laws  enacted  by  States  of  this  Union 
to  ()revent  the  circulation  of  certain  mis- 
chievous documents.  There  is,  at  least,  more 
ot  feeling  in  its  tone  and  expression  than 

Erudence  might  warrant ;  and  because  Mr. 
ongfellow  chooses  to  come  among  us  as  a 
votary  of  Apollo,  we  are  not  therefore  estopped 
from  guarding  against  the  bad  tendencies  of 
his  poetry.  But  we  are  loath  to  beheve 
that  any  mischievous  effect  was  intended ; 
and  though  we  might  have  been  better 
pleased  to  have  found  his  book  prudently 
retrenched  of  this  one  poem,  we  desire  not 
to  be  understood  as  endeavoring  to  affix  any 
improper  motive  on  so  amiable  a  writer. 

**The  Slave's  Dream"  is  prettily  con- 
odved,  but  in  \iew  of  so  prolific  and  sug- 
eeative  a  subject,  very  indifferently  and  tame- 
ij  executed.    There  is,  however,  much  of 


genuine  spirit  in  some  of  the  stanzas,  as,  for 
instance,  the  following : — 

**  Wide  through  the  landscape  of  his  dreams. 

The  lordly  Niger  flowed ; 
Beneath  the  palm-trees  on  the  plain, 

Once  more  a  kin^  he  strode. 
And  heard  the  tinkling  caravans 

Descend  the  mountain  road." 

We  cannot  dwell  on  each  poem  of  the 
series ;  but  passing  over  much  fanciful  and 
silly  jeremiading,  we  pause  a  moment  or 
two  to  notice  tlie  one  called  "The  Wit- 
nesses." Montgomery,  in  his  celebrated 
poem  of  the  "  West  Indies,"  has  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  and  stirring  Unes,  in  speaking 
of  sunken  slave-ships : — 

**  When  the  loud  trumpet  of  eternal  doom 
Shall  break  the  mortal  bondage  of  the  tomb ; 
When  with  a  mother's  pangs  U)e  expiring  earth 
dhall  bring  hpr  children  furth  to  second  birth ; 
Then  shall  tlie  sea's  mysterious  caverns,  spread 
With  human  relics,  render  up  their  dead : 
Though  warm  with  life  the  heaving  stirges  glow. 
Where'er  the  winds  of  heaven  were  wont  to 

blow. 
In  sevenfold  phalanx  shall  the  rallying  hosts 
Of  ocean  sluraherers  join  their  wandermg  ghosts. 
Along  the  melancholy  gulf  tliat  roars 
From  Guinea  to  the  Caribbean  shores. 
Myriads  of  slaves,  that  perished  on  the  way, 
From  age  to  age,  the  shark's  appointed  prey 
By  livid  plagues,  by  lingering  tortures  slain. 
Or  headlong  plunged  ahve  into  the  main. 
Shall  rise  in  judgment  from  their  gloomy  beds, 
To  call  down  vengeance  on  the  murderers'  head&* 

Now  for  Mr.  Longfellow,  as  he  essays  to 
attune  his  lyre  to  similar  lofly  strains : — 

•*  In  ocean's  wide  domains, 
Half  buriad  in  the  sands, 
Lie  skeletons  in  chains,* 
With  sh  ickled  feet  and  handa. 

"Beyond  the  fall  of  dews, 

Deeper  than  plummet  lies. 
Float  ships,  with  all  their  crews, 
No  more  to  sink  nor  rise. 

"There  the  black  slave-ship  awtrm. 
Freighted  with  human  forms. 
Whose  fettered,  fleshless  limbs. 
Are  not  the  sport  of  storms. 

"  These  are  the  bones  of  slaves ; 
They  gleam  from  the  ab^ss ; 
They  cry  from  yawning  waves, 
*  We  are  the  witnesses !' " 

We  shall  not  sport  with  Mr.  Longfellow 
or  his  admirers  by  invoking  a  comparison  at 
this  point ;  but  we  will  say  that  he  must 
possess  a  goodly  share  of  courage  or  of  self- 
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esteem,  to  put  forth  such  lines  in  the  very 
face  of  those  we  have  quoted  from  Mont- 
gomery, and  from  which,  doubtless,  the  idea 
of  "  The  Witnesses"  was  unguardedly  bor- 
rowed. But,  apart  from  comparison,  we  are 
seriously  bothered  to  make  sense  of  Mr. 
Longfellow's  expressions  and  references ;  for 
who  on  earth  can  possibly  understand  how 
ships  can  "float"  in  an  ethereal  element, 
"  beyond  the  fall  of  dews," — "  deeper  than 
plummet  hes,*'*  and  where  they  can  "no 
more  sink  nor  mc."  This,  we  think,  all  will 
conceive,  is  truly  incomprehensible.  It  brings 
to  mind  an  anecdote  quite  apropos^  which 
may,  perhaps,  afibrd  Mr.  Longfellow  some 
defense  for  his  senseless  paragraphs,  on  the 
score  of  precedent 

The  great  Edinburgh  publisher.  Consta- 
ble, while  reading  over  a  manuscript  poem 
by  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  which  had  been 
submitted  to  him,  tartly  observed,  on  reach- 
ing some  obscure  sentence,  "  Deil's  in  it ;  but 
I  canna  tell  what  you  mean  by  this  I"  To 
which  Hogg  artlessly  replied,  "  Hout,  tout, 
man,  that  is  na  strange,  for  I  dinna  ken, 
sometimes,  what  I  mean  mysel' !" 

The  poem  of  "  Evangeline,"  in  the  second 
volume,  is  most  excessively  dull,  stiff,  and 
tiresome.  We  cannot  say  one  word  in  its 
favor,  and  onlv  wonder  how  a  reader  can 
beat  his  way  through  its  long  succession  of 
prosing  lines — lines  much  more  apt  to  in- 
duce a  comfortable  siesta  than  to  excite  ad- 
miration. It  is  the  lengthiest'production  of 
the  two  volumes,  except  perhaps  the  Span- 
ish Student,  and  is  composed  to  the  same 
mumbhng,  unmeaning  measure  as  "  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  while  it  is,  if 


possible,  even  more  barren  of  ideality.  We 
cannot  get  our  consent  to  transcribe  any  por- 
tion of  it,  lest  we  might  by  stick  repeated 
intrusions  eflfectually  worry  out  the  reader's 
patience.  Nor  can  we  so  reconcile  \i  with  our 
present  undertaking  as  to  dwell  any  bnger 
on  the  second  volimie.  It  is  of  like  sort 
with  the  first ;  perhaps,  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference at  all,  even  less  credilable  to  the  au- 
thor. 

We  shall  close  our  notice  of  Mj*.  Longfel- 
low by  remarking  very  briefly  on  the  "  Span- 
ish Student"  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a 
work  of  much  intrinsic  worth,  and  evinces 
talent  of  a  high  order.  It  is  piquant,  racy, 
full  of  spirit  and  vivacity,  and  contains  much 
pretty  composition — never  rising,  perhaps, 
into  the  powerful,  yet  never  falling  into  the 
common-place.  The  plot  is  quite  artistically 
conceived,  and  the  dramatic  features  are 
fully  developed  and  well  delineated.  The 
character  of  Preciosa  is  roost  gracefully  and 
handsomely  drawn;  and  CrLspa  is  not,  in 
her  department,  less  happily  portrayed; 
while  Victorian  and  his  rival  bring  out  the 
full  contrast  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  our  author  was  not  content 
to  rest  his  ambition  with  this  achievement, 
and  that  he  could  not  have  reconciled  it  to 
himself  to  leave  out  of  his  book  all  else  but 
this  single  production — looking  for  a  perma- 
nent fame  more  to  those  works  by  which  he 
doubtless  sets  far  less  store.  In  fine,  it  is 
quite  grateful  and  refreshing,  after  having 
found  so  much  fault  with  Mr.  Longfellow, 
though  justly  so,  as  we  think,  that  we  are 
enabled  thus  to  bid  him  so  kindly  a  farewelL 

LoNowooD,  Ml  *    #    # 
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THE    HUMBLE   REMONETTRANCE 
or 

STEEL     SCISSORS, 

AM   OTER-WORKED   AND   ILL-USED   MEMBER   OF  THE   AMERICAN   PRESS. 

(FOBWARDXD     BT    TAYOB     07    BILLKBOPBOIT     BROWK,     X8Q.} 


I  REGRET  to  appear  before  the  public  in  | 
the  character  of  a  complainant ;  nothing  but ' 
the  extremest  distress  could  prompt  me  to 
make  my  grievances  the  subject  of  this  open 
exhibition.  But  I  have  borne  much,  and 
borne  it  long.  I  am  worn  almost  to  a  shadow 
with  long-protracted,  severe,  and  unremit- 
ting labors,  unrelieved  by  a  single  spark  of 
intellectual  enjoyment 

I  begin  to  wax  feeble  in  the  joints,  and 
persons  who  have  observed  me  closely,  think 
they  perceive  in  my  shrunken  shanks  and 
grey  head  the  unmistakable  tokens  of  a 
premature  old  age.  I  am,  I  believe,  a  worthy 
object  of  relief;  and  I  proceed  to  make  my 
appeal..  I  appeal,  I  may  say,  in  behalf  of  a 
large  connection;  for  there  cannot  be  less 
than  ten  thousand  of  my  brethren  who  daily 
gnash  their  teeth  in  servitude  throughout 
this  free  republic ;  and  some  of  them  (can 
they  be  blamed  ?)  with  so  spiteful  a  clash, 
that,  on  a  still  day,  you  may  hear  their  united 
click,  like  the  buzang  of  locusts,  all  over  the 
land. 

I  come  of  a  good  family.  My  grand- 
father was  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Spade, 
(not  the  slightest  relation  to  the  jack  of 
spades,  but  an  honest  straightforward  per- 
son,) who,  the  moment  he  came  of  age,  and 
of  a  size  suitable  to  the  union,  formed  an  al- 
liance with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Wood, 
(intimately  related  to  those  hearty  fellows, 
the  Greens.)  My  mother  was  a  Chisel  or  a 
Gouge,  I  could  never  learn  precisely  which ; 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  slight  stain  creeps  in 
here  upon  the  family  escutcheon,  and  has 
•  left  the  armorial  bearings  of  our  house  a 
little  dimmed  and  disordered.  At  any  rate, 
the  original  stock  was  good,  whatever  impu- 
rities may  have  become  casually  mixed  with 
it  in  the  coutbo  of  generations.    For  myself, 
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the  first  distinct  recollection  I  have  of  this 
world,  is,  that  I  found  myself  lying  in  a  bas- 
ket, in  a  wooden  building,  in  the  town  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  —  that  I  was 
christened  Scissors,  (which  name  I  still  bear,) 
and  that  at  an  early  period  of  life,  I  was  sent 
away  from  home  to  live  with  an  old  lady 
who  kept  a  small  thread  and  needle  shop  in 
Division-street.  She  was  a  good,  quiet  old 
lady,  who  read  her  Bible  and  always  had  a 
spare  copper  for  the  poor.  I  cannot  deny 
but  that  the  old  needle-woman  treated  me 
kindly.  She  never  required  me  to  perform 
any  other  duties  than  the  ordinary  attend- 
ance on  the  counter,  in  the  daytime,  to  mea- 
sure tapes  and  calicoes  to  her  customers. 
In  the  evening,  it  was  my  business  to  trim 
the  lamps — not  the  neatest  or  most  elegant 
of  employments ;  but  it  was  an  honest  one, 
and  as  it  increased  the  light  and  comfort  of 
the  house,  I  never  cared  much  that  I  did 
grease  my  fingers  a  little. 

This  course  of  life,  simple,  humble,  and 
blameless  as  it  was,  was  not  to  last  long :  one 
day  the  good  old  lady  died — her  effects 
shortly  after  (I  spent  a  lonesome  time  of  it 
shut  up,  by  mysejf,  in  the  darkness  and  soli- 
tude of  the  Uttle  store — poor  orphan  that  I 
was!)  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  cloth-mer- 
chant who  was  her  chief  creditor  and  ad- 
ministered upon  her  a^rs.  Behold  me 
now,  still,  I  may  say,  in  the  innocence  of 
childhood,  thrown  upon  the  very  highway 
of  business,  and  associating  daily  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  reputation,  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  (as  I  learned,  by  being  taken  to 
the  place  of  worship  on  a  certain  afternoon 
by  my  new  employer,  by  a  curious  accident, 
which  I  need  not  stop  to  explain)  one  of  the 
deacons  who  carried  the  plate.  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  great  many  curious  mat- 
24 
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ters  while  I  remained  at  the  cloth-merchant's, 
the  one-half  of  which  would  not  be  beheved, 
if  I  were  to  tell  it     One  circumstance  oc- 
curred so  often,  that  I  cannot  avoid  mention- 
ing it,  for  it  is  the  chief  recollection  of  that 
period  of  my  career.     Whenever  the  cloth 
which  was  sold  was  measuring  out  to  a  cus- 
tomer, my  master  was  in  the  habit  of  ginng 
me  a  sly  nudge,  which  caused  me  to  sEp  my 
hold,  and  wrwfer-measure  the  article,  in  all 
cases :  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several 
dollars  in  value.     In  the  course  of  a  busy 
day's  trade,  it  would  amount  to  a  very  hand- 
some sum ;  and  my  employer,  as  he  counted 
his  cash  and  closed  his  ledger,  would  fetch 
me  a  Uvely  poke  in  the  ribs  (so  to  speak) 
which  made  me  jump  again.    The  world 
changes  with  all  of  us !     I  had  never  been 
entirely  at  my  ease  (considering  the  lessons 
of  moral  deportment  I  had  learned  at  the 
old  needle- woman's)  with  the  merchant ;  but 
as  his  love  of  money,  and,  consequently,  his 
requisition  of  my  services  grew  the  more 
the  longer  I  was  with  him,  I  saw  no  pros- 
pect of  a  termination  to  those  irksome  ser- 
vices, when,  one  dark  night — I  remember  it 
well — ^I  slept  in  the  store,  and  there  was  a 
little  shaky  glimmer  of  hght  from  a  quarter- 
moon  in  one  of  the  window-shutters — I,  to- 
gether with  the  entire  contents  of  the  money- 
drawer,  was  seized,  and  vrithout  a  moment 
for  remonstrance,  dragged  into  the  street 
and  hurried  on  board  a  vessel  lying  at  the 
wharf;  in  a  twinkling  the  sails  were  spread, 
and,  long  before  I  could  recover  from  my 
astonishment,  we  were  scudding  before  the 
wind  far  out  at  sea.     My  first  discovery  on 
the  dawning  of  light  in  the  morning  was, 
that  I  had  for  fellow-passenger  my  late  mas- 
ter's head  clerk ;  my  second,  by  a  conversa- 
tion I  overheard  in  the  cabin,  that  the  ship 
we  were  on  board  of  was  bound  on  a  pirati- 
cal cruise.    You  can  readily  understand,  in 
what  followed,  that  there  were  many  things 
not  altogether  congenial  to  a  temper  like 
mine.    We  i-isited  many  counlries,  and  I  had 
a  fine  opportunity  to  sharpen  myself  by 
travel,  and  acquire  that  last  polish  and  ele- 
gance, which,  it  is  said,  travel  alone  can  give ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  was  an  enforced 
witness  to  scenes,  which,  at  this  late  day, 
even  make  me  tremble  in  my  very  joints.     I 
look  back  to  one  circumstance  only  with  un- 
mixed satis 'Jaction — the  assistance  I  rendered 
in  preparing  a  bandage  to  bind  up  the  wound 
of  a  beaut&l  young  lady,  who  was  injured  I 


in  a  skirmish  with  a  government  ship,  from 
which  oup  vessel  took  her  captive. 

How  I  got  back  to  dry  land  once  again, 
and  came  into  my  present  engagement,  con- 
nected as  it  is  with  some  very  curious  de- 
velopments of  human  nature  and  rather 
queer  traits  of  character,  I  shall  not  relate, 
further  than  to  say,  that  Lam  now,  after 
going  through  so  much,  and  when,  one 
would  suppose,  after  a  life  of  active  service, 
I  might  have  acquired  an  honorable  release 
for  ^e  residue  of  my  days,  in  the  employ 
of  the  editor  of  a  newspaper — a  man  who 
seems  to  have  made  a  vew  to  never  allow 
me  a  moment's  rest  From  morning  till 
night,  it's  trot,  trot,  trot ;  click,  click,  chck  ; 
Scissors  here.  Scissors  there ;  What's  become 
of  Scissors  ? — ^where's  Scissors  ? — ^what  have 
you  done  with  Scissors  ?  (as  if  somebody  from 
pure  spite  had  meditated  putting  me  out  of 
the  way.)  And  although  my  employer  is 
mainly  indebted  to  my  activity  for  bread  for 
his  family,  he  is  accustomed  to  treat  me  after 
the  most  cavalier  fashion,  hustUng  me  about 
without  the  slightest  respect;  although  I 
will  acknowledge  that  I  have  known  him  at 
times  take  me  by  the  hand  and  contemplate 
me  with  a  look  which  certainly  seemed  to 
partake  of  affection.  This  would  happen, 
however,  only  when  he  was  contriving  some 
fresh  work  for  me — then  to  it  again,  trot 
trot,  trot ;  cUck,  click,  click!  * 

I  speak  now  more  particularly  of  my  ser- 
vices upon  "  the  daily" — ^this,  vexatious  as  it 
is,  I  could  endure ;  I  am  willing  to  yield  so 
far  to  the  wicked  customs  of  the  world  as  to 
be  ready,  at  the  prompting  of  my  master,  to 
pitch  into  any  other  newspaper — ^large  or 
small — ^foreign  or  domestic — to  spare  neither 
age  nor  sex — ^in  my  wild  forays.  All  is  fish 
that  comes  to  onr  net;  but  the  mischief  of  ' 
it  is,  I  am  no  sooner  relieved  from  "  getting 
out"  the  daily,  than  I  am  simmioned  to  lend 
a  hand  in  the  preparation  of  a  monthly  ma- 
gazine, (of  which  my  worthy  employer  has 
also  charge,)  and  the  fashion  in  which  ho 
sets  me  to  tumbling  the  foreign  reviews, 
monthlies,  and  weekUes — cutting  their  back- 
strings — slicing  whole  chapters  and  books  by 
the  armful,  sometimes  makes  me  feel  as  if 
I  must  give  out  for  sheer  lack  of  strength. 
I  have  more  than  once  exhibited  symptooas 
of  a  stand-still  or  a  total  break-up ;  in  which 
case,  master  merely  gives  me  a  knodc  on  the 
head,  and  threatens  me  with  the  fCtwA^.M  I 
don't  look  out  what  Fm  about ! 
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You  TTOuld  perhaps  think,  here  is  an  end 
of  his  troubles :  Sdssore,  poor  fellow,  has  at 
last  on  his  back  quite  as  much  as  any  one 
poor  pair  of  mortal  shoulders  can  bear.  Be 
not  too  sure  of  that,  my  anxious  friends ! 
Do  you  know  the  brother  of  my  employer, 
that  industrious  and  Herculean  compiler  of 
school-dictionaries,  geographies,  grammars, 
etc.  etc.  ?  Would  you  believe  it,  the  brute 
has  compelled  me  to  study  German ;  and 
scarcely  a  day  of  my  life  passes,  that  I  am 
not  head-foremost  in  some  thumping  quarto, 
with  its  grating  consonants  and  throat-tear- 
ing gutturals,  which  set  my  very  teeth  on 
edge  when  I  think  of  it  In  a  word,  (to 
make  a  short  story  of  my  troubles,)  I  am  on 
the  constant  go,  I  may  say,  from  morning 
till  night ;  and  even  when  darkness  falls  upon 
the  house,  and  one  would  really  suppose  that 
I  was  to  get  a  httle  rest,  there  is  still  no 
peace ;  for  it  unfortunately  so  happens  that 
there  is  a  moon-struck  apprentice,  (who 
wears  his  hair  at  length,  and  his  collar 
rolled  down  'Upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,) 
who  lodges  in  a  Httle  closet — some,  perhaps, 
would  call  it  a  room — just  off  the  prihting 
office,  and  who,  being  badly  taken  in  the 
very  dead  of  night  with  what  he  mistakes 
for  poetical  pains  or  spasms  of  inspiration, 
rushes  out  of  his  cot^  and  seizing  me  by  the 
shoulders,  begins  in  the  most  maniacal  fash- 
ion, (and  yet  I  fancy  the  rogue  knows  well 
enough  what  he  is  about,)  pushing  me  rude- 
ly about  among  the  old  heaps  of  newspapers* 
in  every  direction.  By  my  aid,  taking  a  line 
here  and  a  line  there,  (he  has  a  skill  in 
"  taking  out"  a  line,  which  he  may  have 
acquired  from  his  business  as  a  compositor,) 
witn  the  practised  dexterity  of  a  surgeon  in 
removing  a  bone,  or  an  oculist  a  mote  from 
the  eye,  and  patching  them  cunningly  to- 

f  ether,  he  succeeds  in  making  a  sort  of  cover- 
d  of  verses,  to  which  he  affixes  his  nanie,  has 
the  whole  prmted,  and,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  my  services  in  the  matter,  sends 
them  abroad  in  the  world  as  his  own,  sole, 
unaided  achievement.  In  such  villainy  am 
I  compelled  (by  the  force  of  circumstances) 
to  be  an  accomplice  I  But  I  observe  when- 
ever, in  company,  the  subject  of  poetry  is 
brought  up,  and  I  happen  to  be  in  the  room, 
the  young  knave  steals  a  look  at  me,  and 
quivers,  Uke  one  suddenly  seized  in  an  ague- 
fit  Now,  my  friends,  is  tnere  no  relief  for  me 
from  this  horrid  bondage !    Am  I  to  wear 


out  all  the  poor  remainder  of  my  days  in 
this  dog's-work  ? — mixed  up  with  all  sorts 
of  wickedness,  blasted  and  blighted  and 
rusted,  without  a  possibility  of  recovering  the 
pristine  purity  and  fairness  of  my  nature  1 
Am  I  to  consort  with  jobbers  and  pirates, 
with  snippers  and  snappers  for  ever  ?  I  do 
not  (understand  me !)  oDJect  to  employment. 
Heaven  knows,  I  come  of  a  family  of  work- 
ing people  !  (My  grandfather,  Spade,  was 
accounted  as  faithful  a  hand  as  ever  labored 
on  a  farm  ;  and  I  know,  from  authentic 
sources,  that  my  mother's  father.  Old  Chisel, 
was  a  clever  workman,  although  at  times  a 
Httle  eccentric.)  But,  to  speak  my  mind 
plainly,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  fulfilling  the  fair 
and  faithful  destiny  for  which  I  was  bom. 
I  have  fallen,  I  feel,  into  very  low  and  wicked 
ways.  Won't  some  body  help  me  out  ?  Is 
there  no  philanthropist  of  a  generous  heart, 
no  man  of  ample  means  and  liberal  under- 
standing, to  give  me  a  better  sphere  ?  I  am 
wiHing  to  fill  any  decent  situation ;  and  if  I 
were  throvm  upon  the  world  to-morrow,  I 
believe  I  could  earn  an  honest  Hving.  I  may 
be  asked:  What  do  you  consider  yourself 
fitted  for,  and  what  sort  of  employment  would 
be  agreeable  to  you?  How  would  you  Hke 
to  engage  yom'self  to  a  young  seamstress  of 
our  acquaintance?  Excuse  me,  I'd  rather 
not :  I  have  already  seen  misery  enough  for 
one  life  time.  Would  it  suit  you  to  be  a 
grocer's  assistant  ?  What,  to  snip  twine  and 
sHther  brown  paper !  Pardon  me,  my  good 
sirs ;  there  is  my  cousin  Shears,  a  sturdy, 
big,  broad-shouldered  fellow,  just  the  boy 
for  yowr  business  1  Journey-work  for  a  bar- 
ber— ^how  would  that  do  ?  Thank  you ! — 
that  is  somewhat  nearer  to  the  mark.  Talk- 
ing of  the  head,  you  must  remember  I  have 
spent  my  best  days  in  connection  with  the 
pubHc,  and  in  striving  (under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances) to  minister  to  their  inteUectual 
improvement  I  would  like  to  go  on  in  that 
pursuit,  but  in  a  different  fashion.  I  still 
desire,  if  the  general  good  seems  to  demand 
it,  to  continue  an  honorable  and  honored 
Member  of  the  American  Press.  And  if 
some  kind,  high-minded,  intelligent^,  and 
philanthropic  person  will  but  buy  my  time 
and  release  me  from  my  present  irksome 
connections,  I  promise  to  serve  him  to  the 
best  of  my  humble  abilities.  Well,  Mr. 
Scissors,  what  can  you  do,  with  satis&ctioQ 
to  yoQT  own  conscience,  and  advantage  ta 
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your  future  employer?  I  will  only  now 
promise  to  make  myself  generally  useful. 
Only  ask  me  to  do  what  becomes  a  gentle- 
man, an  honest  man,  and  a  decent  member 
of  society,  and  you  may  direct  to  me  (where 


I  am  always  to  be  heard  from)  at  any  one  of 
the  newspaper  offices,  publishers  or  book- 
sellers, of  the  United  States,  care  of  B. 
Brown,  Esq.         Respectfully  yours, 

Sterl  Scissors. 


THE  CHURCH   OF  ENGLAND  IN  A  MINORITY. 


The  Church  of  England  counts  10,160,- 
000  of  population,  who  conform  nominally 
to  its  rules  and  tenets. 

The  other  churches  count  17,100,000, 
who  refuse  to  conform. 

The  Church  of  England  claims,  notwith- 
standing, to  be  the  Church  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  in  which  countries  all  this 
difference  exists  against  it 

In  Ireland  the  great  majority  are  Catho- 
lics ;  yet  here,  too,  the  people,  in  mass,  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  "  Church  of  England  " 
taxes. 

In  Scotland  the  great  majority  are  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  and  in  that  counUy  aristocra- 
tic members  of  the  minority  Church  ("  of 
England")  claim  to  regulate  the  aflGurs  of 
the  Scotch  Church. 

This  **  Church"  so  largely  in  minority  in 
Oreat  Briton  and  Ireland,  is  barely  a  ma- 
jority in  England  proper ;  eight  and  a  half 
millions  being  the  number  of  Conformists, 
and  eight  (millions)  the  number  of  non- 
conformists, and  the  difference  against  the 
so  called  "Church  of  England,"  and  the 
other  churches  increasing  steadily  and  with 
*  great  rapidity  in  numbers  from  year  to 
year. 

The  experience  of  all  governments  in  all 
ages,  reduced  to  a  science  by  the  ablest  and 
wisest  minds,  has  established  the  rule  that 
great  powers  in  a  State  are  then  only  dan- 
gerous to  its  internal  peace  when  they  are 
unrepresented  in  its  government 

K  the  Christian  Church  is  recognized  as 
a  power  in  the  State,  as  it  is  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  its  various  elements 
must  be  fully  and  adequately  represented  in 
the  government,  or  it  is  in  continual  danger  of 
revolution,  through  the  active  hatred  of  those 
churches,  like  that  of  Scotland,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic of  Ireland,  which  remain  unrepre- 
i. 


In  America  we  have  escaped  the  danger 
of  unequal  representation,  by  refusing  to  re- 
cognize any  "  Church"  as  a  political  power : 
in  this  we  have  acted  not  from  choice,  but 
from  necessity. 

We  have  refused  also,  with  one  exception, 
to  admit  the  social  or  aristocratical  power, 
foimded  on  individual  differences  of  men,  as 
an  element  in  government ;  and  hence  the 
impossibility  of  exciting  social  revolutions  in 
the  United  States.  Wherever  such  differ- 
ences do  exist,  and  are  recognized,  as  in  the 
Southern  States,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
allow  them  a  representation  in  the  Central 
G^overnment  The  slave  is  represented  by 
his  master. 

The  rejection  of  these  two  elements  of 
authority,  the  social  and  religious,  from  tlie 
system  of  our  government,  was  not  under- 
stood to  be  a  theoretic  movement  on  the 
part  o(  the  founders  of  the  Constitution; 
they  had  no  choice  to  do  otherwise.  Small 
jarring  diurches,  and  small  mushroom  aris- 
tocracies, were  of  necessity  left  unrepre- 
sented, and  because  all  were  equally  re- 
jected, they  have  occasioned  no  serious  dis- 
turbance. 

In  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  social 
power  and  church  power  are  admitted  as 
elements  of  national  sovereignty.  The 
monarch  is  not  only  an  executive  head  of 
law,  but  is  the  first  grade  of  social  differ- 
ence, the  dispenser  of  reputation,  wealth 
and  influence.  All  the  grades  of  nobiBty, 
wealth,  and  social  eminence  are  in  the  gift 
of  the  sovereign,  in  virtue  of  an  idea  of  per- 
sonal difference,  or  individual  superi<Mity,  as 
an  element  of  public  power,  oi  which  the 
sovereign  is  the  incarnation  or  mjrsterious 
representative.  Such  at  least  is  the  idea  of 
the  powerful  minority,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported in  it  by  the  dread  of  revolutions 
and  appeals  to  the  people ;  i^peals  to  the 
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crown  arc  much   less    doubtful    in   their 
issue. 

The  number  of  persons  recognized  as 
aristocracy,  and  whose  honors  and  privileges 
depend  upon  royalty  for  their  existence,  does 
not  perhaps  exceed  40,000 ;  but  they  hold 
the  best  lands,  and  govern  the  best  tenant- 
ries, and  have  the  largest  body  of  depend- 
ants, and  relatives  of  all  grades,  living  by 
their  favor,  of  any  class  in  Great  Britain. 
They  are  consequently — in  a  country  like 
England,  unwarUke,  effeminate,  and  disarm- 
ed— a  very  powerful  body,  and  admitted  of 
necessity  among  the  governing  powers. 

Aristocracy  is  probably  a  more  enduring 
element  of  government  in  England  than 
Church  power.  Aristocracy  is  equally  and 
more  than  well  represented,  and  it  endea- 
vors on  all  sides  to  maintain  its  position  by 
the  pretence  of  liberality,  and  the  show  of 
popularity.  In  the  course  of  revolution  the 
Established  Church  goes  first  by  the  board, 
aristocracy  and  royalty  follow.  As  a  proof 
of  this  we  cite  the  following  particulars,  pub- 
lished ih  the  London  Sun,  and  quoted  by 
the  New-York  Tribune,  The  statistics 
above  are  from  the  same. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  patronage  of 
800  livings.  The  two  Universities  of  700  ; 
the  Colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester  of  60 ; 
various  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  6207. 

The  body  of  the  "  Church"  caUed  "  of  Eng- 
land" is  thus  seen  to  be  an  establishment 
for  the  especial  support  and  benefit  of  the 
aristocracy  and  gentry.  They  have  the 
privilege  guaranteed  them  by  law  of  filling 
the  vacancies  of  the  ministry ;  and  the  only 
power  that  stands  between  them  and  this 
right  is  that  of  the  Bishops  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  themselves  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  presentations  to  livings  are  probably 
the  right  arm  of  the  English  aristocracy,  as 
it  secures  them  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  Church,  so  called,  "  of  England." 

This  sect  of  clergymen,  supported  on  one 
side  by  the  aristocracy,  and  on  the  other  by 
acts  of  Parliament,  which  enable  them  to 
collect  their  salaries  by  process  of  law  from 
all  persons  alike,  without  distinction  of  creed, 
is  of  necessity  a  conservative  body ;  per- 
haps the  most  conservative  in  the  world ; 
nay,  it  is  the  well-spring  of  all  con8er\'atLsm 
in  Church  and  State,  and  the  preventer  of 
revolution,  and  of  every  species  of  progress 
or  intelligent  reform.    It  is  not  to  blame 


for  this ;  human  nature  is  weak,  but  especi- 
ally salaried  human  nature,  with  the  sword 
of  Damocles  above  its  head. 

The  conservatism  of  this  declining  power 
may  be  estimated  by  the  following  items : 

The  salary  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is 
some  $300,000  per  annum ;  and  yet  who, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  knows  any  thing  of  this 
"conservative"  lord,  whose  power  and  in- 
come are  equal  to  a  small  principality  f 

Three  other  bishops  have  salaries  equally 
preposterous ;  and  the  twenty-five  minor 
bishops  are  restricted  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  $30,000  a  year  each;  which  we 
are  to  suppose  is  an  afflicting  poverty,  to  be 
endured  with  a  conservative  resignation. 

The  most  extraordinary  item  of  all  in  the 
cost  of  this  vicious  estabhshment  is  the  exac- 
tion of  $20,000,000  in  tithes  and  revenues, 
which  is  paid  over  in  various  sums  to  five 
thousand  aristocratical  non-residents, — per- 
sons who  consume  the  salaries,  without  per- 
forming the  duties  of  clergymen.  Five 
thousand  idlers  are  turned  loose  upon  the 
community,  with  incomes  averaging  $6000 
a  year,  to  exert,  we  suppose,  "  a  fine  moral 
and  conservative  influence  upon  the  upper 
and  middle  classes." 

This  Church,  called  by  Lord  John  Russell 
"  the  most  tolerant  Church  in  the  world," 
says  the  London  Sun,  "  has  lately  made  a 
display  of  its  tolerance  and  pious  conserva- 
tism, by  carrying  the  chairs  away  by  force 
out  of  a  Quaker  meeUng-house,  at  Hounds- 
ditch,  to  pay  some  one  of  her  clergymen 
with." 

Now,  in  America,  what  should  we  tliink 
of  a  Methodist  or  Baptist  clergyman,  who, 
under  pretence  that  his  was  the  true  Church 
of  the  county  or  village,  should  make  a  de- 
scent upon  the  **  Episcopal  meeting-house," 
and  carry  oflf  all  the  footstools  and  velvet 
cushions  ?  Suppose  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try sanctioned  this,  would  it  not  be  a  wicked 
custom?  and  would  not  a  popular  "revolu- 
tion "  in  behalf  of  "  toleration,"  ending  in 
the  ducking  of  the  scoundrel  Methodist  or 
Baptist,  however  well "  established"  he  might 
boast  himself,  be  a  very  pardonable  oflfense  ? 
If  "  a  people,"  such  as  we  intend  by  "  a 
people,"  in  Ainerica,  namely,  a  population  of 
intelligent  persons,  with  the  full  conciou»- 
ness  of  indi\idual  freedom  in  them,  existed 
in  England,  Church  and  Aristocracy  would 
disappear  like  a  shrivelled  scroll ;  but  we  too 
often  forget  that  in  England,  instead  of  "  a 
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people  "  they  have  only  a  plebs,  a  plebeian 
rout,  unarmed,  ignorant,  vicious,  and  seiv 
vile,  out  of  which  the  more  intelligent  labor 
with  might  and  main  to  escape  upwards  to  a 
clearer  and  more  comfortable  social  medium. 

It  is  evident  to  comnaon  sense,  that  the 
unrepresented  Church  powers.  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  in  Great  Britain,  must  in  time 
demand  a  representation  in  the  government ; 
or  the  American  plan  must  be  adopted  of  a 
**  separation  of  Church  and  State." 

The  words  "  separation  of  Church  and 
State  in  Great  Britain  "  have  a  terrible  sig- 
nificance, and  contain  nearly  all  the  conse- 
quences of  a  modern  Republican  Revolution. 

The  first  and  least  important  step  in  such 
a  separation  might  be  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
consequences  of  this  would  not  be  imme- 
diately evident 

The  second  might  be  a  reduction  of  their 
salaries ;  and  the  third  a  removal  of  the 
power  of  presentation  from  aristocratical 
hands ;  which  would  destroy  the  present 
powerftd  social  connection  between  the  sect 
so  called  "  of  England  "  and  the  aristocracy. 

The  aristocracy  would  naturally  give 
themselves  no  farther  trouble  about  any 
particular  sect  of  reU^i^on  exceptinnj  the  one 
to  which,  from  choice  or  education,  they 
might  happen  to  belong.  Each  nobleman 
would  pay  a  chaplain  of  his  own  sect,  as  in 
the  good  old  times  of  the  Reformation. 

The  powerful  interest  of  the  old  sects  in 
the  conservation  of  the  State  being  destroy- 
ed, it  would  begin  to  seek  popularity  for  its 
own  support    CathoUc  clergymen  would  be 


supported  by  Catholics,  Protestant  by  Prot- 
estants. 

That  the  present  aristocratic  Constitution 
of  Great  Britain  could  maintain  itself  with- 
out the  conservative  aid  of  an  Established 
Church  is  not  generally  beheved.  If  the 
ascertained  laws  of  Revolutionary  progress 
will  apply  to  Great  Britain,  the  Church,  bo 
called,  "  of  England"  must  soon  lose  its  hold 
upon  the  government ;  but  whether  this 
movement  of  Revolution  is  to  be  the  first  in 
order,  or  whether  an  extension  of  the  firan- 
chise  will  precede  it,  is  esteemed  to  be  a 
point  of  much  uncertainly.  The  great  fact, 
that  the  aristocratical  Church  has  &llen  into 
a  minority,  and  must  go  out  of  power,  is  the 
one  to  which  we  wished  more  especially  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Some 
of  them  will  naturally  ask.  If  the  voluntary 
system  is  ever  adopted,  and  the  presenta- 
tions to  livings  removed  from  aristocratical 
hands,  how  many  persons  can  then  be 
counted  members  in  the  Church,  so  called, 
"of  England ?"  If  the  Dissenters  and  the 
Catholics  now  outnumber  the  Established 
sect,  with  all  the  advantages  of  land,  wealth, 
patronage,  and  fashion  in  its  favor,  what 
would  l^  the  relative  proportion  with  those 
advantages  removed  ?  Would  not  the 
Church,  so  called,  "  of  England,"  collapse  on 
a  sudden  into  a  frightfully  sm^l  minority ! 
And  if  such  is  the  fact,  how  far  are  its 
opinions  or  its  conservatism  as  a  political 
power  entitled  to  respect  even  in  England, 
much  less  in  America,  where  government  is 
merely  organized  liberty,  revolution  in  per- 
manence ? 


MR,  MARTIN  FARQUHAR  TUPPER. 

PROVERBIAL  PHILOSOPHY  ON  ITS  TRAVELS. 

At  a  late  visitation  of  "eminent  men,**  legislators  and  otliers,  to  the  various  public  institutions  in 
and  about  the  city  of  New- York,  the  Mayor  made  an  English  Poet,  M.  F.  Tupper,  visible  at  the 
Institution  of  the  Blind.    The  following  is  from  the  Ti-ihune:^ 

**  Mr.  Tupper  was  introduced  to  the  pupils  and  the  aadfonce  by  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  as  a  distinguished  English 
poet,  and  the  author  of  *  Proverbisl  Fbifoeopby.'  Mr.  Tupper  said  he  did  not  expect  to  be  thus  called  upon,  and 
BlK>uId  not  attempt  to  make  a  speech.  He  wna  not  prtjudiced  againtt  Jimerieanstfor  he  looked  upon  them  a*  Engltak- 
men.  He  would,  instead  of  malcins;  a  speech,  deliver  a  few  verses  written  by  himselC  They  wert  tompoeed  »ome 
time  nnee  in  London^  and  a  copy  of  them  wa$  aolicited  by  Mr.  J^awrenee.  our  distinguighed  representative,  who  lived 
in  a  style  of  printely  magnijicenc4  in  I^ndinh  and  the?  were  published  in  this  country  before  his  arrival.  If  he 
could  not  remember  them  all,  the  audience  would  forgive  him.  The  poem  was  entitled  *  The  Union,  written  by  a 
UniU'  He  gave  the  first  verse,  and  the  remainder  appeared  to  have  escaped  his  memory,  but,  after  a  determined 
effort,  they  came  back  and  he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  recital.*' 

How  condescending,  and  how  pleasantly  and  autobiographically  egotistic  of  Mr.  Tupper,  "  Englis  h 
Poet  and  Philosopher,**  to  recite  nis  own  doggerel ;  to  carry  his  own  dunghill  about  witn  him  to  crow 
upon.    We  hope  he  has  **  more  of  the  same  sort  left,"  for  no  doubt  he  will  have  to  "  go  round,**  aad 
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will  be  expected  to  go  through  the  perfonnimce  before  many  very  select  audiences.  They  must  be 
excessively  amusing,  and  it  will  have  a  run  from  the  noyelty.  Only  think,  a  Proverbial  Philosopher 
amusing  1  It  must  have  been  a  treat  to  see  a  "philosopher '  making  a  " determined  effort "  to  over- 
take some  fugitive  stanzas  which  **  appeared  to  have  eteaped.^  Why  they  should  leave  his  mind  we 
are  at  a  loss  at  present  to  imagine;  they  must  be  Ats,  for  we  do  not  Imow  any  other  mind  so  stupidly 
unpoetical  as  to  conceive  such  a  piece  of  sermonized  jingle. 

What  a  pitf  the  pupils  could  not  ««  the  antics  of  this  •*  English  poet  and  philosopher."  There 
would  be  no  danger  of  their  ever  becoming  anti-nationaL  Nothing  is  so  good  as  the  force  of  example. 
This,  however,  does  not  hold  good  with  Willis  and  the  other  small-talk  writers  of  the  press.  They 
are  better  anti-national  as  they  are ;  for  they  have  the  doubtful  honor  of  being  m  earnest,  while  if  the^ 
espoused  the  right  side  they  would  be  hypocrites.  They  would  disgrace  a  good  cause,  while  as  it  is 
their  connection  only  ratifies  a  bad  one. 

Sympathy  is  a  more  dangerous  disease  than  we  were  a'^re  of.  We  all  know  the  effect  produced 
(as  the  story  goes)  on  a  sympathetic,  sober  man,  by  the  presence  of  a  drunkard.  We  are  told  that  it 
was  too  much  for  poor  sympathy,  and  he  consequently  became  drunk.  From  our  childhood  we  have 
read  this  '''tory  constantly  in  the  papers,  put  there,  we  suppose,  as  a  warning  to  youth,  "  not  to  look 
on  drunkards  with  sympathy ;  but  notwithstanding  the  credence  attached  to  its  constant  appearance 
in  the  said  way,  (for,  as  tne  song  says,  "  It  must  be  true,  I  read  it  in  the  papers,*'^  we  always  doubted 
the  fact  But  Mr.  Tupper's  late  conduct  on  visitinff  the  Limatic  Ae^lum  on  Blackwell's  Island  knocks 
our  doubts  of  years  into  a  metaphorical  "  cocked  hat,"  and  not  only  argues  but  proves  the  power  of 
sympathy  in  a  remarkably  strong  and  interesting  light  like  the  effect  produced  on  the  sober  man 
by  the  appearance  of  the  toper,  the  presence  of  the  lunatics  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Tupper. 

*•  Why,  Martin,  law  I  how  changea  you  are  ;  not  the  domestic-hearth-loving  being  you  used  to  be — 
how  noisy  you  are  getting  I  how  valiant  I ''  said  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Tupper's  to  him  on  reading 
the  following  in  the  Morning  Herald  of  the  26th  March: — 

**  On  Mr.  Tupper'8  introduction  be  said :  *  I  have  not  prepared  a  speech— all  that  I  have  to  say  Is  that  /  love  yovu  I 
kave  come  over  the  JtUantie  ocean  to  say  Hove  you.  You  have  some  faults  which  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter;  but  you  do- 
orrve  to  be  called  Engiiskmen.  (Cheers,  mingled  with  suppressed  murmurs.)  I  flnd.uodlfliBrence.  I  have  crossed  the 
ditch,  and  I  find  tou  are  Englishmen  at  the  other  side,  (Cheers  and  htsses.)  Yankee  Englishmen,  I  mean.  (Cheers 
and  laughter.)    I  wish  to  write  a  book  about  you. 

*«  A  Vuice— Not  in  the  Dickens  style. 

*'  Mr.  Tupper— I  want  to  tell  the  truth  about  you.  I  will  protect  tou,  though  I  am  aware  you  do  not  need  pro- 
tection. J  find  England  no  great  here  a$  at  home.  I  have  come  into  the  land  of  orators  and  statesmen.  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  about  this  Iiistituticin.  I  have  come  among  you— ^Interruptions^  with  cries  of  *  Go  on,^  amid  which 
Mr.  Tupper  sat  down,  while  a  horn  was  sounding  in  vain  for  silence).*' 

**  My  dear  fellow,  good  Martin,  is  this  true  f" 

"Yes,"  replied  M.F.T. 

"  You're  mad,  by  G—r 

"  No,  'pon  my  h& ;  but  Tve  been  lookmg  at  the  lunatics,  and " 

Unless  Mr.  Tupper  was  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the  madmen,  we  do  not  know  how  to  receive  his 
insulting  and  unbecoming  speech.  How  Enghsh  a  piece  of  kindness  it  was  to  come  over  the  ocean  to 
tell  us  he  loved  us !  Biuwer  says  the  same  thing,  while  he  is  immortalizing  himself  as  a  pickpocket 
on  a  gigantic  scale. 

The  mountebank  Thompson  came  with  the  like  intent,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  his  overtures 
have  been  met  with  due  appreciation.  His  telegraphic  exodus  fi-om  Springfield  proves  that  dead  cats 
are  often  much  more  formidable  than  live  ones,  ana  that  a  diseased  egg  can  often  **  double  a  pmn  up"* 
better  than  a  **  game  chickea"  We  hope  Mr.  Tupper  does  not  mean  to  follow  in  the  paths  of  these 
gentlemea  ^  If  he  does,  we  think  he  will  find  that  his  receptions  will  prove  (he  is  fond  of  proverbs) 
that  "  practice  makes  perfect" 

Has  Lord  Palmerston,  seeing  how  admirably  his  protectorate  is  succeeding  in  Central  America, 
sent  out  Mr.  Tupper  (Heaven  save  tlie  mark  I)  to  be  the  lord  protector  of  the  United  States  f 

"  I  will  protect  you,"  says  my  Lord  Tupper.  What  a  burst !  Vanity  was  at^a  high  pressure  when 
that  was  let  oft  It  must  be  a  source  of  solid  pleasure  to  Mr.  Tupper,  m  his  private  reflections,  that 
he  was  not  permitted  to  proceed,  and  we  trust  he  may  profit  by  the  fact,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be 
carried  any  farther  in  a  course  of  disreputable  notoriety  by  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes.  Every  for- 
eigner is  modestly  welcome  to  our  shorcij ;  the  laws  protect  strangers :  but  when  they  sink  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  mountebank,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  inform  them  that  wc  do  not  allow  such  proceedings 
to  go  without  a  critical  reproof,  and  against  every  thing  absurd,  disgusting,  or  positively  injurious  in 
such  a  public  display,  we  feel  bound  to  enter  protest 

Mr.  Tupper  will  be  made  a  fool  of  by  the  few  persons  who  aspire  to  a  place  in  the  book  he  is  going 
to  write  on  America.  The  little  reputation  he  has  wiU  be  crushed,  and  any  good-nature  in  the  man 
will  be  pressed  out  of  him,  toadying  and  being  toadied  in  turn.  He  will  l^  led  to  believe  he  is  a 
poet,  which,  notwithstanding  Mayor  Kingsland's  discovery  and  Senator  Stanton's  "  distinguished"  pat- 
ronage, we  beg  disinterestpdly  to  doubt.  Poetry  is  not  proverbs  or  sermons  cut  up  into  set  hues 
and  walking  on  a  certain  number  of  feet 

Mr.  Tupper  and  the  public  are  equally  (to  use  an  intensely  British  phrase)  sold  by  these  paltry 
publicities.  If  travelling  Englishmen,  of  some  literary  reputation,  with  to  retain  it,  they  should  be- 
ware of  h<4ding  it  up  to  contempt :  the  less  often  they  say,  "  I  have  come  among  you,"  the  better.  **  I 
have  come  among  you,"  ^uotb  he  f   Lord,  what  a  simpleton  I 
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A  GREAT   NOVELTY; 

To  Wit: 

COERUPnOX  IN  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE  OF  NeV-TOBK. 

The  good  people  of  New- York  have  been  laboring 
for  several  days  under  a  grand  fit  of  astonishment 
and  horror,  at  the  discovery  the  mo.xt  novel  and 
original— a  discoyery  of  an  attempt  at  corruption 
in  then*  Senate  1  A  late  representative  from  the 
city  of  New- York,  inspired  by  a  pure  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  has  with  a  commendable  diligence 
raked  together  and  published  in  the  Herald  some 
shocking  particulars,  which  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  all  State  legislators  and  their  consti- 
tuencies. The  mischiefs  of  corrupiion  in  a  State 
Senate  are  not  confined  to  the  State  itself.  Every 
body  knows  that,  by  the  nature  of  our  governments, 
as  the  State  Governments  are,  so  will  the  Central 
Government  be.  It  is  the  force  of  example  then 
that  we  are  to  fear;  lest  by  any  possibility  the 
hitherto  unsullied  purity  of  our  National  (?)  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  may  by  sinister 
example,  in  some  faint,  imperceptible  shadow  of  a 
degree,  be  contaminated  1  Frightful  possibility  I 
Suppose,  for  example,  tlie  virtue  of  a  national 
legislator,  under  strong  temptations,  were  to  give 
way ;  suppose  he  were  actually  to  sell  a  vote  or 
his  support  of  a  bill ; — should  we  not  immediately 
hear  the  crack  of  doom  f  Would  not  the  Union 
inoontinently  fall  to  pieces  f  For  i«?  not  *  vartue,* 
glorious  'vartue  t'  the  foundation  of  RepubUcs ;  and 
if  the  foundation  were  to  crack,  would  not  the  na- 
tion fall? 

Money,  it  is  said,  was  paid  to  legislators  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  a  bill  against  gamblmgt 
Dreadful  and  deplorable  novelty  I  How  thankful 
we  ought  all  to  be  that  virtue  and  the  law  have 
at  least  one  stronghold  left,  that  the  Central 
Power  of  the  Union  is  tound  and  pure.  Happy 
people !— glorious  in  the  majesty  or  a  pure,  vigor- 
ous, and  incorruptible  Central  Legislation  I 

MoDsair  Modestt.— We  read :  "  It  is  said  in  the 
Me999giere  of  Modena,  that  the  naked  Atatnes  in 
the  churches  at  Rome  are  to  be  covered,  from  mo- 
tives of  modesty.  Canova's  Genius  of  Death  in 
the  monument  to  Pope  Clement  is  to  be  thus 
adorned,  and  the  many  little  cherubs  which  abound 
in  various  churches  are  no  lonf^er  to  be  left  in  a 
state  of  improper  exposure.  The  immodest  pic- 
tures are  also  to  be  improved.*  What  is  meant 
by  "  improving*'  immodest  picture**,  we  leave  our 
readers  to  find  out.  But  surely  Catholicity  has 
forgot  its  soul  when  it  becomes  worse  than  Icono- 
clastic, merely  maudlin  sentimental,  "  covering  up 
little  cherubs  in  a  state  of  improper  exposure  T 
'^"r  readers  will  remember  the  answer  of  Napo- 


leon to  one  of  the  ladies  of  his  suite,  who  remarked 
on  the  indecency  of  these  very  statues,  that  the 
**  immodest  idea  was  not  in  the  marble,  but  in  the 
mind  of  the  observer."  Nevertheless,  we  will  tell 
a  better  story  than  that  A  friend  of  ours,  an 
artist  of  some  eminence,  had  once  occasion,  in  his 
youth,  to  instruct  a  young  lady  in  the  art  of  draw- 
ing from  life ;  and  to  begin,  he  directed  her  notice 
to  a  plaster  cast  of  the  nude  figure  known  as 
"Heicules  leaning  on  his  club,"  which  had  been 
for  years  innocently  resting  on  a  pedestal  in  a 
comer  of  the  parlor  of  the  mansion  in  which  she 
lived.  The  first  lesson  progressed  well,  nor  did 
the  plaster  create  greater  alarm  on  that  occasion 
than  it  had  done  while  standing  merely  orna- 
mental in  its  comer.  On  returning,  however, 
to  give  his  second  lesson,  our  friend  discovered 
the  young  lady  modestly  sitting  at  her  drawing 
table  with  eyes  intent  on  the  little  statue,  about 
whose  white  waist  there  hung  suspended  in  grace 
ful  folds,  an  impervious  and  picturesque  curtain, 
being  a  small  red  cotton  pocket  handkerchief,  the 

Sroperty  of  the  lady's  maid.    We  recommend  the 
evice  to  Pio Nono,  and  "  the  Genius  of  Death* 

MtTLTUM  m  Paevo. — If  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  25,000,000,  including  all  ages  and 
colors,  and  the  imports  of  the  year  1860  are 
$150,000,000, — though  there  is  little  doubt,  by 
smuggling  miA*^  ad  valorem*^  i.  e.  false  valuations 
they  will  come  nearer  $200,000,000  in  worth, — 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
will  have  paid  six  dollars  to  foreign  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  The  payment  will  be  made  in 
money  and  in  provisions,  flour,  Ac,  in  a  proportion 
not  well  ascertained. 

This  tax  or  tribute  is  pud  chiefly  on  manufac- 
tured articles,  such  as  can  easily  be  made  ha  Ame- 
rica, and  upon  products  which  can  easily  be  grown 
upon  our  own  soil  The  entire  expenditure,  ex- 
cepting about  $10,000,000,  paid  fur  materials 
which  cannot  now  be  grown  or  made  upon  Ame- 
rican soil,  is  paid  by  our  people  to  enable  other 
nations,  but  chiefly  England,  to  drive  us  out  of  all 
the  markets  of  the  world.  A  part  of  the  profits 
of  this  enormous  taxation  maintains  the  English 
steam  navy,  pays  the  salaries  of  the  English  Free- 
trade  ministers,  the  cost  of  armies  in  India,  and 
the  murderous  armed  police  of  Ireland.  A  yearly 
subscription  of  not  less  than  Five  Dolhirs  a  year 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America 
ia  paid  out,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  British  Empire. 

Now  there  arc  not  fewer  than  two  millions  of 
industrious  and  able  artificers  in  America,  living 
in  farced  idleness,  or  digging  the  earth  for  a  scanty 
subsistence,  to  the  detriment  of  the  true  American 
I  farmer,  who  could  produce  at  least  one  hundred 
I  doUars  Mmualiy  more  than  they  do,  in  the  kinds  of 
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labor  raited  to  their  knowledge  and  capacity.  | 
Full  a  million  more  could  be  profitably  employed 
in  the  production  of  food  and  raw  material,  to  be 
used  by  the  two  milliona  of  artisans  well  em- 
ptied. 

Three  millions  of  persomi,  now  either  bankrupt, 
idle,  or  badly  employed,  would  add,  if  well  em- 
ployed, at  least  $800,000,000  to  the  annual  income 
of  the  nation. 

An  armed  steamship  costs  about  1600,000. 
For  150,000,000.  a  hundred  powerful  steam- 
vessels  can  be  built  For  $100,000,000  annu- 
ally a  steam  nayy  of  one  hundred  vessels  can 
be  kept  afloat^  in  such  strength  and  order  as  to 
defy  the  combined  French  and  English  squadrons. 
With  such  a  navy,  which  would  cost  every  num, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  $3  82,  a 
commercial  system  could  be  kept  up  all  over  the 
world  that  would  compel  England  to  share  the 
market  which  she  now  monopolizes,  and  break  up 
that  frightful  system  of  extortion  and  aggression 
upon  which  she  now  depends  for  the  support  of 
her  manu&ctures  and  tor  her  ability  to  tax  and 
frighten  America.  She  would  be  driven  off  tha 
continents  of  North  and  South  America.  She 
would  be  checked  in  her  designs  upon  the 
Chinese.  She  could  be  compelled  to  evacuate  or 
liberate  the  East  Indies.  She  could  make  no  wars 
nor  commercial  treaties  until  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica gave  her  leave  to  do  so.  America  would  .dic- 
tate terms  for  the  defence  of  ihe  Uberty  of  all 
nations. 

The  five  dollars  a  year  paid  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  diild  in  America  for  the  support  of 
the  British  Commercial  Empire,  would  be  mvested 
in  profitable  industry,  and  give  employment  to  the 
entire  idle  or  impoverished  population,  native  or 
immigrant,  of  the  United  States.  An  enormous 
and  cheap  supply  of  manuiactures  and  produce 
would  be  the  consequence,  yielding  a  grand  sur- 
plus to  be  sent  away  and  sold  in  foreign  markets. 
The  profits  of  such  a  trade,  so  defended,  would 
come  back  to  us  in  the  shape  of  money,  and  all 
the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  other  nations  and 
climates.  An  immense  commerce,  five-fold  our 
present  trade,  would  be  the  consequence.  Every 
tiiodQ  of  industry,  every  kind  of  enterprise  would 
be  employed.  The  people  would  be  rich,  proud, 
and  happy.  The  Republic  of  America  would  be 
not  only  the  first  power,  but  absolutely  the  rtUinff 
power  of  the  earth.  No  nation  would  dare  to 
make  war  upon  it  All  this  and  more  may  be  ac- 
complifihed  by  mere  legislation.  But  at  present 
England  legislates  for  America,  and  Congress  darei 
not  do  anything  for  the  people  because  they  have 
no  steam-navy.    Shami — suamb  1 1 


TaAVELLiNG  English  Noblsmkn  in  Amkrioa. — 
The  Kew'  York  Herald  of  January  4tli  reports  a 
lecture  delivered  by  Lord  Morpeth  at  the  Leeds 
Mechanic  8  Institution  in  England.  The  Hall  was 
densely  crowded,  and  his  Lordship  was  welcomed 
with  unbounded  enthumasm,  which  we  may  take 
as  an  indication  of  popularity  at  least  Of  course 
a  great  number  of  very  distii^uished  persons  were 
present  at  the  lecture.  Lord  Morpeth  is  now 
Lord  Carlisle.    According  to  his  own  representa- 


tion, his  Lordship's  visit  to  the  United  States  was 
a  kmd  of  political  rustication,  or  leave  of  absence- 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  his  visit 
Our  own  private  belief  is  that  Lord  Morpeth  came 
here  in  a  double  capacity :  first,  as  a  private  gen- 
tleman,  for  health  and  amusement,  and  second,  as 
an  English  humanitarian  statesman,  to  spy  out  tlie 
land,  and  see  what  it  could  do  and  what  might  be 
done  with  it  He  travelled  Uu-ough  twenty-two 
States,  kept  a  journal  of  his  process,  and  lectures 
from  the  journal  His  Lordship  has  so  vast  an 
abundance  of  words,  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  mat- 
ter they  signify  without  great  labor  of  sifting; 
and,  indeed,  the  lecture  itself  is  so  dull  and  sleepy 
a  performance,  so  thoroughly  superficial  and  ne- 
void of  ideas,  after  reading  it  tne  critic  is,  fitter 
for  a  nap  than  for  anythin^^  else.  His  Lordship 
landed  in  Boston ;  he  describes  the  city  with  all 
the  dulness  and  without  any  of  the  minuteness  of 
the  Guide  Book.  His  affection  for  Boston  is  evi- 
dent ;  he  expresses  it  He  observed  the  Bunker'a 
Hill  Monument — the  old  elm  tree  at  Cambridge, 
beneatti  which  Washington  drew  his  sword  to  tMie 
command  of  the  natioiud  army.  He  dwells  upon 
the  English  character  of  Boston.  He  remarks 
that  Mr.  Justice  Story  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  his  country ;  but  that  Mr.  Story  also  had 
a  great  admiration  for  Lord  Hardwicke  and  other 
Ei^lish  lawyers.  He  qualifies  his  praise  of  Mr. 
Story  with  the  remark,  that  when  he  was  in  the 
room  few  others  could  get  in  a  word.  He  gives 
the  usual  description  of  Dr.  Cbanning  in  his  last 
days.  In  brief,  ne  saw  the  notabilities  of  Boston. 
He  took  notice  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 
The  only  topic  upon  which  his  Lordship  is  abso- 
lutely enthusiastic  is  tliat  of  the  waiters  at  the 
Tremont  House,  who  were  all,  he  says,  Irish  and 
English.  He  remarks  that  American  railway  cars 
have  stoves  in  them,  which  is  very  convenient 
•'New-England,**  says  his  Lordships  "produces 
chiefly  ice  and  granite."  After  describing  tne  city  of 
Albany  he  rcmarka»  **  What  can  be  more  striking 
or  stirring,  despite  the  occasional  rudeness  of  tl^e 
farms,  tlmn  all  thin  life,  enterprise,  and  energy 
swelling  up  in  the  desert  T 

He  notices  tliat  some  of  the  towns  are  called  by 
Roman,  others  by  Indian  names.  He  6ays»  he 
thought  his  arrival  at  Niagara  very  exciting,  and 
immediately  enters  upon  a  description  of  a  stage 
coach  which  is  very  long.  He  then  enters  upon  a 
description  of  his  sensations  at  Niagara,  which  were 
very  much  like  those  of  other  mea  In  short,  every- 
thing that  one  finds  in  the  newspapers  in  summer 
time,  except  their  spirit  and  animaUon,  may  be  found 
in  Lord  Morpeth's  lecture.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
the  most  exquisitely  dull  of  all  travellers'  descrip- 
tions. His  Lordship  is  an  abolitionist  He  winda 
up  with  a  violent  and  bitter  denunciation^slavery. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  America  may,  m  futur* 
generations,  do  much  for  the  liberty  of  man  and  the 
glory  of  God.  His  dulne6^  blandness,  proonesa, 
humanitarianism,  English  prejudice,  and  imper- 
turbable insolence  and  self-sufficiency  do  so 
thoroughly  qualify  him  for  the  office,  we  doubt  not 
he  will  one  day  become  a  member  of  the  English 
Cabinet,  perhaps  Premier.  He  is  **  as  tedious  as  a 
king  f  you  can  no  more  be  witty  upon  him  tlian 
you  can  upon  a  pudding. 
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AppuoAnon  or  Iron  to  Railway  Steuotubbs. 
— It  was  to  inrestigato  the  Bubject  of  the  appli- 
cation of  iron  to  yiulway  structures  that  a  Com 
misaion  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Lord  Wrot- 
teslj,  Professors  Willis  and  Ho^kinson,  Captain 
James,  and  Messrs.  George  Ronnie  and  William 
Cubitt,  with  Lieut  Qalton  as  secretary.  At  start- 
ins,  the  Commission  endeavored  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  all  the  experiments  which 
had  been  already  made  on  iron  by  engineers  ;  and 
on  this  point  they  state  (London  Athmaum)  : — 

**  From  the  informatton  supplied  to  ns,  it  appears 
that  the  proportions  and  forms  at  present  employ- 
ed for  iron  structures  have  been  generally  derived 
from  numerous  and  careful  experimenta,  made  by 
subjeoting  bars  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  of  different 
forms  to  the  action  of  weights,  and  thence  deter- 
mining, by  theory  and  calculation,  such  principles 
and  rules  as  would  enable  these  results  to  be  ex- 
tended and  applied  to  such  larger  structures  and 
loads  as  are  required  in  practice.  But  the  experi- 
ments were  made  by  dead  pressure,  and  only  ap 
ply  therefore  to  the  action  of  weights  at  rest  As 
it  soon  api>eared,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  that 
the  effects  of  heavy  bodies  moving  with  creat  velo- 
city upon  structures  had  never  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  direct  sdentific  investigation,  and  as  it  also 
appeared  that  in  the  opinion  of  practical  and  scien- 
tific engineers  such  an  inquiry  was  highly  desirar 
ble,  our  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  devising 
of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  elocidatinfl:  this 
matter." 

To  ascertain  the  effects  of  moving  weights,  a 
well-devised  apparatus  was  constructed  in  Ports- 


month  Dockyard,  and  a  very  extensive  series  of 
experiments  made  by  Captain  James  and  Lieut 
Qalton.  **  The  results  which  they  obtained  were 
equally  new  and  important,  developing  for  the 
first  time  the  fact,  thai  a  given  tpeight,  pasainff  rajp- 
idly  along  a  batj  produce$  a  *greater  deflection  in 
that  bar^  during  its  passage,  than  it  would  have 
done  had  it  been  suspended  at  rest  from  the  centre 
of  the  bar."  Thus,  for  example,  when  the  carriage 
loaded  to  1,120  lbs.  was  placed  at  rest  upon  a  pair 
of  cast  iron  bar*  nine  feet  long,  four  inches  broad, 
and  one  and  a  half  inches  deep,  it  produced  a  deflec- 
tion of  six  tenths  of  an  incn ;  but  when  the  car- 
riage was  caused  to  pass  over  the  bars  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  the  deflection  was 
increased  to  eight  tenths,  and  went  on  increasing  as 
the  velocity  was  increased,  so  that  at  thirfy  miles 
per  hour  the  deflection  became  one  and  a  half  inches, 
that  is,  more  than  double  the  statical  deflection. 
Since  tlie  velocity  so  greatly  increases  the  effect  of 
a  given  load  in  deflecting  tne  bars,  it  follows  that 
a  much  less  load  will  br^k  the  bar  when  it  passes 
over  it  than  when  it  is  placed  at  rest  upon  it ;  and 
accordingly  in  the  example  above  selected,  a 
weight  <S  4,150  lbs.  is  re<^uired  to  break  the  bars 
if  applied  at  rest  upon  their  centres ;  but  a  weight 
of  1 ,778  lbs.  is  sufficient  to  produce  fracture  if  passed 
over  them  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

The  Commissioners  properly  insist,  therefore, 
on  tjie  importance  of  giving  to  all  railway  struc- 
tures an  amount  of  solidity  far  superior  to  that 
wliich  is  found  by  experiment  or  calculation  suf- 
ficient to  support  as  a  dead  weight  the  heaviest 
loads  that  can  ever  travel  over  them. 


CRITICAL    NOTICES. 


7%tf  Jesuit ;  or  the  Amours  of  Captain  Effingham 
and  the  Lady  Zarifa :  A  Drama,  in  Three  Acts. 
By  Thomas  W.  WHrrLBY.    New- York.    1861. 

"  This  is,  really  and  truly,  a  goose  of  a  book ;  or, 
if  any  body  wishes  the  idiom  to  be  changed,  a  book 
of  a  goose."  So  wrote  the  celebrated  and  classic 
wit,  Dr.  Maginn,  on  one  of  the  books  of  a  certain 
Nathaniel  Parker  Willis.  We  thank  the  Doctor 
for  the  sentence  quoted,  for  it  expresses  our  idea 
exactly  of  the  so-called  drama  before  usw  To  fol- 
low up  his  opinion,  he  says, "  There  is  not  a  single 
idea  in  it,  from  the  first  pase  to  the  last,  beyond 
what  mig^t  germinate  in  Uie  brain  of  a  washer- 
womaa"    Our  sentiments  exactly  on  the  "  Jesuit" 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  small  minds  are  cele- 
brated for  •*  nothing  in  particular,"  save  the  great 
amount  of  vanity  they  are  able  to  contain ;  and 
lest  Mr.  Whitley  (by  any  of  those  self-conceiting 
and  self-pacifying  arguments  which  vanity  takes 
refuge  in)  might  for  a  moment  imagine  he  is  as 
tall  (in  a  literary  point  of  view)  as  Mr.  WiUis,  be- 
cause we  have  without  any  trouble  placed  the 
same  cap  on  both  theur  heaids,  we  at  once  beg  to 


take  his  conceit  by  the  forelock,  and  wake  him  up 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  Ho  must  stand  alone. 
He  is  unapproachable  in  his  way.  Stupidity  at 
times  is  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  laughable ;  but  this 
pamphlet  has  not  even  that  doubtful  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  so  stupidly  stupid  as  to  be  tiresome. 
Well  it  is  for  the  author  of  the  '*  Jesuit"  that  the 
ancient  practice  of  the  gods  wreaking  their  ven- 
geance on  offending  morUds  has  fallen  into  disuse ; 
else  would  the  goddess  of  the  dramatic  art  have 
given  him  (without  much  difficulty)  the  fate  of 
Midas,  or  drowned  him — ^not  in  the  classic  Styx, 
anticipative  Mr.  W.,  there  are  too  many  poeUc 
reminiscences  thereabouts — but  in  a  butt  of  con- 
genial ass's  milk.  The  ablest  physicians  recommend 
it  for  consumption. 

In  plot,  dialogue,  character  and  action,  this  dra- 
ma has  the  distinctive  marks  of  being  meagre, 
commonplace,  unnatural  and  stupid.  Even  the 
tiUe  is  excessively  stupid.  Any  thing  so  ul- 
tra smacks  of  illiberality,  bigotry  to  say  the 
least ;  and  for  a  drama  such  a  title  was  ridiculous, 
for  persons  who  do  not  agree  with  the  sect "  Jew- 
itical"  would  derive  no  pleasure  from  seeing  what 
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they  dialike  takiiuf  up  the  two  or  three  hoiati  they 
vi^h  to  derote  Sxr  mstmction  or  amusement  in 
the  theatre.  It- was  evidently  written  and  called 
BO  for  claptrap,  but  unfortunately,  or  fortunatdy, 
it  has  fallen  into  the  pit  its  writer  so  untheatricalf^ 
left  too  open.  The  author  cannot  be  an  Amen- 
can,  or  he  would  have  liberality.  He  is  not  an 
Irishman,  or  he  would  have  wit  He  is  not  a 
Scotchman,  or  he  would  have  common  sense.  He 
is  not  a  Frenchman,  or  he  woiild  have  vivacity. 
Not  a  Qerman,  or  he  would  have  solidity.  Not  an 
Italian,  or  he  would  have  ease.  But  he  is,  we 
think,  an  Englishman,  from  the  caricature  he  at- 
tempts to  draw  of  an  Irishman,  and  from  the  ran- 
corous feelings  which  must  have  prompted  him  to 
waste  otherwise  valuable  time  on  such  an  un- 
worthy production. 

We  are  aware  that  wholesome  diastisement, 
coming  from  a  respectable  quarter,  often  confers 
temporary  notorie^,  or  even  consideration,  on 
worthless  and  insignificant  thmga.  We  know  this ; 
and  if  we  shall  he  instrumental,  by  the  advan- 
tageous position  we  hereby  eive  him,  in  changing 
Mr.  Whitley's  false  taste  and  unsound  feelings  for 
the  future,  we  shaU  in  no  wise  object  to  all  the 
benefit  this  criticism  may  confer  on  him. 


Letters  from  the  Continent  By  M.,  the  Arkansas 
Correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Journal  New- 
York  :  D.  AppletoD.    1851. 

This  admirable  volume  might  have  been  titled, 
with  great  propriety,  the  "  Exodus  of  Cant."  Of 
all  books  of  travel  we  have  for  a  long  time  (per- 
haps ever)  read,  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  dared 
to  ffo  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  sketchers,  tourists, 
and  health-seekers.  This  is  not  so  evident  in  re- 
gard to  places,  as  to  the  descriptions  of  places.  In 
this  book  vou  will  not  find  a  rulsome  echo  of  the 
latest  work  on  the  same  route,  made  up  from  for- 
ei^  g^de-books,  or  the  opinions  of  titled  English 
anstocrats  whose  thoughts  have  no  weight  save 
dulness,  and  who  annually  follow  ttie  steps  of 
Childe  Harold,  aping  the  **  gloomy,"  and  fancying 
they  are,  each  and  all  of  them,  either  a  Byron  or 
a  Byronic  hera  You  will  not  find  such  in  this 
book,  but  you  will  find  straight-forward  and  candid 
opinions  and  descriptions  of  the  lands  and  people 
through  which  our  author  passed,  written  in  a  racy, 
piquant,  and  truly  American  vein.  The  letters 
from  Paris,  Constantinople,  Cold^e,  Liverpool,  and 
London,  are  remarkable  for  their  truth,  wit,  and  the 
national,  the  true  republican,  eye  through  which 
our  author  views  what  passes  around  him.  Those 
frxmi  London  are  especially  true,  and  ought  to  be 
welcomed  by  every  American  as  the  first  truthful 
picture  that  has  been  given  to  them  by  an  observ* 
ant  countryman — one  who  writes  candidly,  not 
drawing  on  his  imagination  or  the  imagination  of 
Knglish  writers  on  their  own  country,  but  noting 
down  his  experience  of  John  Bull  and  the  people 
who  do  homage  to  that  **  almighty"  personage. 
Americans  who  look  around  them  and  on  the  world 
through  English  spectacles,  would  do  well  to  look 
into  this  book,  and  we  think  they  would  soon 
eome  to  our  conclusion  that  their  ffbusses  have  been 
^een.    And  by  Ameiicans  of  ttie  fiuokey  class, 


reading  these  letters,  would  see  to  what  society  he 
aspires  who  apes  English  manners ;  and  if  his  man- 
hood has  no  higher  ambition,  then  truly,  him  we 
wish  not  to  enlist 


The  Annual  of  Scieniifle  Discovery,     Boston: 
Gould  <b  Lincoln.    1861. 

This  very  useful  repository,  edited  by  David  A* 
Wells,  A.  M.,  and  Geo.  Bliss,  Jr.,  oug^t  to  obtain  a 
place  in  the  collection  of  every  student,  literary 
man,  and  those  who  are  anywise  interested  in  the 
march  of  science  of  the  present  time.  It  is  a  com- 
plete Year  Book  of  Facta  in  Science  and  Art; 
exhibiting  the  most  important  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  mechanics,  useful  arts,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  meteorology, 
t)otany,  mineralogy,  geology,  antiquities,  and  xom- 
ogy,  (we  must  not  leave  that  out  in  this  age  of  an- 
imals,) with  a  list  of  recent  scientific  publications, 
patents,  important  papers,  reports,  and  obituaries 
of  eminent  scientific  mea  The  book  is  handsomely 
printed,  with  a  portrait  frontispiece  of  Professor 
Benj.  Silliman. 


Protestantism  and  Caiholiciiy  Compared^  in  their 
Effects  on  the  CioUisaUon  of  Europe,  Written 
in  Spanish,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Balmss.  Translated 
from  the  French.  Second  Edition.  Baltimore : 
Murphy.    186L 

This  is  a  fair  translation  of  Balmes'  celebrated 
work,  which  engrossed  so  much  attention  in  Eu- 
rope. That  it  will  command  consideration  on  this 
continent,  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  its  already 
having  attained  a  second  edition.  Balmes'  style 
is,  forcible,  eloquent,  and  comprehensive.  In  nis 
preface  he  says :  *'  Among  the  many  and  impor- 
tant evils  which  have  been  the  necessary  result  of 
the  profound  revolutions  of  modem  times,  there 
appears  a  good  extremely  yaluable  to  science,  and 
which  will  probably  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  human  race, — I  mean  the  love  of  studies  hav- 
ing for  their  object  man  and  society.  The  shocks 
have  been  so  rude,  that  the  earth  has,  as  it  were, 
opened  under  our  feet ;  and  the  human  mind, 
which,  full  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  but  lately  ad- 
vanced on  a  triumphal  car  amid  acclamations  and 
cries  of  victory,  has  been  alarmed  and  stopped  in 
its  career.  Absorbed  hv  an  important  tnou^ht, 
overcome  by  a  profound  reflection,  it  has  asked 
itself,  *  What  am  1 1  Whence  do  I  come  t  What 
is  my  destination  ?  ** 

"  *  What  am  I V  The  European  Democrat  would 
answer:  I  am  the  likeness  of  God,  kept  in  per- 
petual childhood  by  the  social  ban  of  kings  and 
{>rinces  who,  shrouding  society  with  the  remnant  of 
leudal  usagt,  present  me  for  every  modem  Herod 
to  deal  promiscuous  slaughter  upoa  *  Whence  do 
I  come  t'  From  the  region  of  darkness  and  imbe- 
cility. 'What  is  my  destination?'  Light  and 
freedom  and  manhood." 

This  is  the  trae  view  of  **  the  revolutions."  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  Balmes  argues,  and  it  is 
thought  profoundly,  for  the  spread  of  civilization 
by  CatholiMty.  We  could  not,  in  a  short  notice, 
enter  into  an  argument  with  his  elaborate  work, 
and  therefore  shul  leave  it  with  the  remark  that  it 
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possesses  a  very  remarlcable  interest  for  both  tbe 
Protestant  and  Catholio  student  of  the  progress  of 
ciyilization  in  Europe,  and  the  effects  of  these  reli- 
gious principles  thereon.  The  work  is  well  and 
cheaply  gotten  out  in  a  good  octavo  form,  by  the 
well-known  Baltimore  publishers. 


Classical  Dictionary  of  Oretk  and  Roman  Btog- 
raphy^  Mytholof^yy  and  Geography.  By  Wm. 
Smith,  lLd.  Revised  by  Charlbs  Akthon, 
L.L.D.    New- York :  Harper  <&  Brothers. 

Dr.  Anthon's  classical  reputation  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  this  work  will  be  found  all  that  the 
student  and  general  reader  can  require. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By 
KiOHA&D  HiLDRETH.  Second  Series,  Volume  L 
New- York:  Harper <fe  Brothers.     1861. 

The  first  volume  of  the  second  series  of  Mr. 
Hildreth's  continuous  History  of  America,  has 
been  issued  as  above  in  a  neat  library  diape. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  give  a  complete 
and  detailed  account  of  the  United  States  in  then- 
sodal,  political,  intellectual  and  economical  aspects, 
during  the  exceedingly  agitated  and  interesting 
I)eriod  of  the  first  generation  succeeding  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Fedeml  Constitution. 

The  three  volumes,  by  the  same  author,  on  our 
colonial  and  revolutionary  history,  must  be  consid- 
ered as  merely  an  introduction  to  these. 

This  period  of  thirty-two  years  not  only  pos- 
sesses a  great  deal  of  dramatic  unity,  but  also  ad- 
mits of  a  division  into  three  acts,  each  a  sort  of 
whole  by  itself,  and  each  embraced  in  a  separate 
volume.  • 

The  first  volume,  now  presented,  opens  with  a 
full  account  of  the  state  of  feeling  and  prevailing 
views  in  the  different  States  at  the  moment  of  the 
organization  of  the  new  national  government,  show- 
ing the  origin  of  that  division  of  parties  by  which 
the  country  ever  since  has  been  more  or  less  agi- 
tated, and  the  echo  at  least  of  which  stiU  resounds 
in  our  ears. 

Nor  is  less  attention  paid  to  the  exterior  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  the  neighboring 
Indian  tribes,  with  Britain,  Spain,  and  France ;  re- 
lations which,  after  the  breakmg  out  of  the  French 
revolutionary  war,  came  to  furniish  the  great  tum- 
ingpoints  of  American  politics. 

The  doubtful  relations  with  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  especially  the  war  with  the  Northwestern 
Indians,  the  Whisky  Rebellion  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, the  gradual  distinct  formation  of  parties, 
and  the  personal  character  and  individual  aims  of 
the  principal  leaders,  together  with  the  most  re- 
maricable  transactions  in  the  particular  States, 
furnish  interesting  episodes  to  this  narrativa 

77u  Manhattaner  in  New  Orleans  ;  or^  Phases  of 
"^  Crescent  Cily"  Ufe.  By  A.  Oakky  Hall. 
New-York :  J.  S.  Redfield,  Clinton  HaII     1861. 

For  a  gloomy  noon  in  December  or  a  heavy  after- 
noon in  June,  we  could  desire  do  better  compon- 
ioQ  than  Mr.  Oakey  Hall  and  his  Crescent  City  life 


remmiscences.  His  is  a  perfect  diarrhcra  of  goB- 
siping  and  piquant  recollections  and  descriptions 
or  places,  persons,  and  occurrences  in  and  about 
the  "  Calcutta  of  America,"  as  he  not  inappropri- 
ately terms  New-Orleans.  His  is  any  thing  out 
**  bflld  and  disjointed  chat,**  and  save  tliat  he  made 
us  search  Webster's  Dictionary  in  vain  for  some 
of  his  expressions,  our  time  with  him  was  hearty, 
good-tempered,  and  instructive. 


The  Cdesiial  Telegraph  ;  or  SeereU  of  the  Life  to 
come,  revealed  through  Magnetimn.  2  vols  in  1. 
J.  S.  Redfield,  Clinton  HaJU,  publisher. 

We  have  glanced  over  this  work,  and  we  tliink 
it  will  afford  some  amusement  if  not  profit  to  the 
reader.  At  page  142  of  the  second  volume,  we 
find  the  following : — 

**  When  decea^  persons  appear,  is  it  tlie  body 
in  which  we  have  known  them  on  earth  that  ap- 
pears T 

"No." 

"  Then  why  are  they  so  much  alike,  and  dressed 
as  they  were  among  us  V 

"  Because,  otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
recognize  them." 

Now,  this  doctrine  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
We  remember  when  a  boy,  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, to  have  heard  of  a  negro  woman  who  had 
been  in  a  trance  for  several  days,  and  when  she 
came  to  she  was  aaked  by  an  old  aunty, 

"  Way  you  been  ?" 

She  rephed,  "  In  Hebben." 

"  Well,  tell  me,  den,  who  you  see  dare  T 

**  Why,  ah  1 — I  see  old  massa ;  )ie  was  dress  up 
in  he  soger  does,  hab  a  cock-hat  on  he  hed,  an  a 
bran  new  sord  by  he  side.  Kye  I  I  tell  you  wat, 
he  look  smart  as  ebber  I  see  um  on  genVal  review 
day.  I  see  old  missus  too :  he  dress  up  in  a  ele- 
gant dress,  wid  spangle  all  ober  he  dress,  and  a 
splendid  torta-shell  comb  in  he  head.  I  tell  you 
wat,  old  missus  look  quite  smart :  he  look  jist  like 
he  look  when  young  missus  gin  dat  weddin*  party." 

**  Well  now,  Mom  Susey,  look  yar :  old  aunt 
Peggy  he  bin  ded  senee  you  bio  in  de  trance. 
You  see  eny  ting  ob  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  git  out,  nigger  1—dont  bodder  me !  I  bin 
dare  sich  a  leetle  time,  I  haiot  hab  a  chance  to  go 
in  de  kitchin  T 


Picturesque  SketcJus  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  By 
AuBRBT  De  Vere,  Esq.  Philadelphia :  A. 
Hart 

These  few  chapters  of  travel  are  finely  contem- 
plative and  philofiophical,  as  well  as  picturesque 
and  intiflligCDt  There  is  also  an  air  of  honesty 
and  earnestness  that,  combined  with  the  unpre- 
tending yet  finished  style  of  the  author,  give  a 
charm  to  the  work  that  is  as  rare  as  it  U  fascina* 
ting.  If  we  add  to  these  peculiarities  a  mind  well 
stored  with  the  glorious  cUimIo  times  of  which  the 
scenes  desoril)ed  are  the  monuments,  a  fine  tast« 
for  art,  and  an  imagination  peculiarly  su^eptrve 
of  poetical  influences — what  better  guide  ^onld 
one  want  for  an  intellectual  excursion  into  tbe 
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wonderful  land  of  ancient  art  and  eloquence  and 
und jiog  Bong ) 

Other  peculiarities  of  the  book  than  those  men- 
tioned, we  may  convey  the  best  idea  of  by  two 
quotations.  We  gi?e  them  also  for  their  intrinsic 
interest 

THB  TEMPLE  OF   THE  "WTUDS. 

*'  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstanee  that  amon^  the 
monuments  of  antiouity  whidi  hare  escaped  the 
spoiler's  hand  at  Atnens,  are  some  of  a  character 
so  singular  that  if  they  had  perished  (and  a  touch 
might  have  destroyed  them)  nothing  would  have 
remained  to  give  us  an  idea  of  what  they  had 
been.  One  of  these  is  the  'Lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes/ another  is  the  well-known  *  Temple  of 
the  Winds  * — ^a  small  octasj^on  tower  of  exquisite 
proportions,  the  alternate  sides  of  which  are  graced 
with  projecting  porches  supported  by  pillars, 
while  aloft  the  ei^ht  Winds  expand  their  wings, 
floating  forward  with  refluent  hair,  and  holding  in 
their  hands  the  urns  of  benignant  dews  and 
showery  influences,  by  which  the  seasons  are  tem- 
pered to  the  use  of  man.  This  building,  which 
contained  a  water-clock  in  communication  with 
the  fountain  Clepsydra,  was  originally  surmounted 
by  a  Triton  revolving  on  an  axis,  and  sustaining 
in  his  hand  a  wand,  the  point  of  which  drooped 
over  the  emblem  of  whatever  wind  was  blowing  at 
the  time.  On  the  side  of  the  building  still  remain 
the  lines  which,  like  those  traced  on  our  dials, 
marked  the  hour  by  the  shadow  cast  from  the 
B^les  above.  This  building  is  a  beautiful  instance 
oi  that  architectural  tact  which  turns  every  prac- 
tical need  to  account  It  would  be  a  dangerous 
model  in  the  hands  of  a  copyist,  for  the  least  altera- 
tion in  its  proportions  would  probably  spoil  its 
effect,  and  the  slightest  misapplication  would 
make  it  ridiculous.  One  can  haardlr  hope  that  it 
has  hitherto  escaped  being  travestied:  if,  indeed,  it 
baa  ever  been  made  to  surmount  a  Greek  portico, 
and  do  service  as  the  spire  of  a  meeting-house, 
there  has  at  least  been  a  moral  significance  in  this 
application  of  the  'Temple  of  the  Winds.' " 

The  following,  touching  Lord  Byron,  is  very  in- 
teresting;— 

"Mr.  F.  »  »  »  »  joined  the  Greek  cause, 
to  which  he  continued  faithful  during  the  whole 
of  the  war.  In  our  discussion  on  that  subject  he 
told  me  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  Lord  By- 
ron, with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted. 
What  he  may  think  of  him  as  a  poet,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  he  entertains  the  highest  respect  for 
the  powers  which  Lord  Byron  eidiibited  as  a  man 
of  action  and  of  business.  His  temper  and  his 
ahrewdness  (as  he  assures  me)  were  equally  ad- 
mirable ;  and  whenever  a  quarrel  arose  between 
the  native  chiefs,  the  matter  was  referred  to  him 
MB  an  arbitrator.  He  had  always  tact  enough  to 
allay  heart-burnings,  and  his  energy  was  of  a  na- 
ttxre  so  emmently  practical  that  not  a  few  of  the 
vaporers  around  him  found  themselves  hard  at 
work  whei^  they  had  onlv  thought  of  a  little 
agreeable  excitement  What  a  pity  that  be  was 
ao  prematurely  cut  off  I  Who  knows  but  that  he 
might  have  displayed  a  high  military  genius — an 
attribute  which  includes  so  much  of  imagination 
aa  well  as  of  intuition,  that  it  mutt  be  m  some 


measure  allied  with  the  poetic  &culty.  Whether, 
however,  he  had  failed  or  succeeded,  how  much 
might  not  the  severities  of  a  few  campaigns  have 
done  to  re-Invigorate  his  enervated  system,  puree 
away  his  vanity,  and  shake  him  out  of  the  self- 
love  which  iniprisoned  him  I  Byron  has  never 
been  done  justice  to,  and  perhaps  never  will  be. 
In  his  day  he  was  extravagantly  over-praised; 
and  after  ne  had  become  the  *  spoiled  child  of  the 
public,  whom  he  had  spoiled,'  his  errors  were  with 
as  little  discrimination  exagp;erated ;  a  violent  access 
of  virtuous  indignation,  with  which  the  public  is 
periodically  visited,  concurring  with  its  natural 
inconstancy.  His  works  were,  one  and  all,  pre- 
mature—forced in  the  hot-bed  of  a  too  fervid 
popularity.  His  severer  critics  forgot  how  ad- 
verse his  fortunes  were  to  his  true  greatness. 
They  ask,  'Had  he  not  rank,  wealth,  fashion, 
&me,  beauty,'  dec.  &c.  f  No  doubt  he  had ;  but 
these  are  only  the  elaborate  nothings  that  cheat  a 
great  design— the  petty  entanglements  that  check 
free  movements.  Genius,  like  virtue,  weani  its 
leathern  girdle,  and  feeds  on  scanty  fare ;  is  flupg 
upon  faiu  for  support,  and  follows  the  guidance 
of  a  remote  hope ;  in  other  words,  has  not  its  por- 
tion in  the  present,  that  it  may  lay  up  store  fur  a 
remoter  day.  Those  who  run  in  flowing  attire, 
not  suodnct,  and  on  the  soft  field,  not  the  race- 
course, cannot  put  out  their  full  speed.  Consider- 
ing the  eminently  practical  nature  of  Byron's  in- 
tdilect,  as  well  as  the  rhetorical  character  tiiat 
pervades  much  of  his  poetry,  and  which  so  singu- 
larly combines  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  Rous- 
seau with  the  declamation  of  Pope,  it  is  likely 
that  if  he  had  steadily  devoted  himself  to  public 
life,  he  might  even  have  become  a  parliamentary 
leader.  His  tepiperament  however,  would  not 
have  allowed  of  such  a  devotioa" 


Wallace :  A  Frttruxmian  Story.  By  the  Author 
of  the  ••  Rollo  Books."  New- York :  Harper  it 
Brothers. 

Jacob  Abbott's  works  are  always  welcome  vis- 
itors to  the  young  folks  around  the  hearth.  The 
series  of  which  the  ^present  volume  is  the  second, 
partakes  of  the  usual  interest  which  a  domestic 
tale,  neatly  written,  and  with  a  good  purpose,  pre- 
sents. 


The  Moorland  Cottatje,    By  the  Author  of  ♦«  Mary 
Barton."    New-"5?ork:  Harpers.    1861. 

We  isst  read  enough  of  this  book  to  say,  that  it 
is  a  plainly  but  pleasinglv-written  story  of  do- 
mestic lAfe  in  England.  We  most  likely  would 
have  read  it  through,  but  fortunately  a  friend  in- 
formed us  that  it  was  **  touched  not  a  little  with 
the  B(urit  that  is  manifesting  itself  of  late  in  the 
social  condition  of  the  Engbsh  people."  We  im- 
mediately put  the  book  down,  after  thanking  our 
friend,  and  aflirming  our  conviction  that  it  was 
worse  than  folly  to  busy  ourselves  with  the  reprint 
of  a  social  and  politiod  tale  of  English  life,  not 
spirited  enough  to  be  amusing  as  a  Ude,  nor  reli- 
ant enough  for  a  political  tracts  while  the  gouty 
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state  of  onr  own  government  demanded  all  our 
political  attention.    We  should  look  at  home. 

Land  of  our  fathers,  in  thine  hour  of  need, 
God  help  thee,  guarded  by  the  pa&slv©  creed  1 

Ab  the  poor  pheasant,  with  his  peaceful  mien, 

TruBta  to  his  feathers,  shining  golden-green, 

When  the  dark  plumage  wtth  the  crimson  beak 

Has  rustled  shaouwy  fVom  its  splintered  peak : 

8o  trust  thy  friends,  whose  idle  tonguea  would  charm 

The  lilted  sabre  from  thy  foeman's  arm. 

Thy  torches  ready  for  the  answerbig  peal, 

From  bellowing  fort  and  thunder-fireighted  keeU— Holmes. 


American  InstitutioM  and  tlieir  Jnfliuncf,  By 
Alexis  Dk  Tocqueville.  With  Notes  by  the 
Hon.  John  C.  SpKNCEa.  Kew-York:  A.  S. 
Barnes  <b  Co. 

This  is  the  first  Tolume  of  De  Tocquerille's  cel- 
ebrated "  Democracy  in  America.**  This  j)ortion 
of  the  work  was  originally  published  as  it  is  now 
presented,  and  is  a  complete  and  succinct  essay  on 
the  institutions  of  our  country.  On  its  appearance 
it  was  universally  welcomed,  and  admitted  to  be 
the  best,  "  if  not  the  first  systematic  and  philo- 
eophic  view  of  the  great  principles  of  our  Constitu- 
tion which  has  been  presented  to  the  world.**  It 
was  the  intention  of  tne  publishers  to  present  De 
Tocqueville's  entire  work  in  a  condensed,  abridged, 
and  cheap  form  to  the  American  public ;  but  find- 
ing that  to  condense  would  be  to  destroy,  inas- 
much as  our  author^s  opinions  and  illustrations  are 
so  admirable  on  every  branch  of  the  subject  he 
touches,  they  determined  to  issue  the  volume  be- 
fore us  (as  it  originally  stood)  complete,  in  a  com- 
modious and  cheap  form,  awaiting  the  public  will 
to  guide  them  in  the  publication  of  the  succeed- 
ing volume.  It  is  imnecessary  to  state  that  the 
second  voliune  will  be  in. anxious  demand  by  all 
readers  of  the  first 

The  editor  is  more  than  usually  well  qualified 
for  the  task  mtrusted  to  him.  **  Having  liad  the 
1  onor  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  M.  De  Toe* 

ueville  while  he  was  in  this  country;  having 
^iscussod  with  bun  many  of  the  topics  treated  of 
dn  this  bod< ;  having  entered  deeply  into  the  feel- 
ings  and  sentiments  which  guided  and  impelled 
ihim  in  his  task,  and  having  formed  a  high  admi- 
ration of  his  character  and  of  this  production,  (he 
editor  felt  under  some  obligation  to  aid  in  procur« 
ing  for  one  whom  be  ventures  to  call  his  ftiend,  a 
hearing  from  those  who  were  the  objects  of  his 
observations."  The  notes  of  Mr.  Spencer  will  be 
found  to  elucidate  occasional  misconceptions  of 
the  translator.  It  is  a  most  iudicious  text-book, 
and  ought  to  be  read  carefully  by  all  who  wish 
to  know  this  country,  and  to  trace  its  power,  posi- 
tion, and  ultimate  destiny  from  the  true  source  of 
philosophic  government.  Republicanism ~ the  peo- 
ple. De  Tocqueville,  beUe ving  the  destinies  of  civil- 
ization to  depend  on  the  power  of  the  people  and 
on  the  principle  which  so  grandly  founded  an  ex- 
ponent on  thia  continent,  analyzes  with  jealous 


care  and  peculiar  critical  acumen  the  tendendea 
of  the  new  Democracy,  and  candidly  gives  his  ap- 
proval of  the  new-bom  giant,  or  points  out  and 
warns  him  of  dangers  which  his  faithful  and  inde- 
pendent philosophy  foresees.  We  believe  the. 
perusal  or  his  observatiotis  will  have  the  effect  of 
enhancing  still  more  to  his  American  readers  the 
structure  of  theur  Government  by  the  clear  and 
profound  style  in  which  he  presents  it.  This  edition 
IS  suitable  for  the  library  as  well  as  general  read- 
ing. 

Foreign  Reminiaeenees,  By  Henby  Richakd  Lord 
Holland.  Edited  by  his  Son.  New- York: 
Harper  <&  Brothers. 

These  reminiscences  will  be  foimd  very  interest- 
ing, as  they  consist  of  personal  recollections  and 
anecdotes ;  accounts  of  poUtical  intrigues  and  gene- 
ral observations  of  the  persons  and  events  that 
signalized  the  mighty  drama  with  which  the  pres- 
ent century  was  opened. 

Associating  mtimatelj  with  many  of  the  princi- 
pal personages  of  the  times,  he  draws  characters 
from  his  own  observation ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  written  on  those  times,  thb  is  a 
contribution  that  must  command  attention. 


Lavengro:  The  Seholar^The  Oipay^The  Priewt 
By  GEoaoE  Borrow,  Author  of  "The  Bible 
m  Spain,"  Ac    New- York:  Geo.  P.  Putnam. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  made  himself  so 
famous  by  his  previous  publications,  that  we  need 
not  dwell  upon  his  genius  or  his  style.  His  books 
are  of  that  adventurous  ])ersonal  and  graphic 
character  that  are  most  fascinating  to  the  general 
mind.  The  one  before  us  is  fiill  of  strange  adven- 
ture, wild  and  picturesque  scenery,  both  of  places 
and  people.  Has  there  ever  been  a  man  of  litera- 
ture, that  so  entered  into  the  spirit  of,  and  identi- 
fied liimself  so  completely  with  vagrancy  f  If 
Mr.  Borrow  has  done  with  the  Gipsy  tribes  of 
Europe,  we  invite  him  to  those  of  America.  "W  hat 
a  field  there  is  for  him  amone  our  western  wilds 
and  along  the  Oregon  and  Cdifbmia  trailt,  mark- 
ing the  Imbits  and  manners  of  that  strange  noma- 
dic race  "  the  pioneern"  for  ever  " moving"  west- 
ward, westward,  half  their  lives  living  in  their 
wagons  in  the  wiljia.  And  varying  these  by  ex- 
cursions among  the  Indians  on  the  way,  he  might 
make  one  of  "the  6ooit«^*— such  an  one  as  our 
friend  Putnam  delights  to  put  on  his  best  Kings- 
land  paper,  secured  as  it  would  be  by  copyright 
from  all  dishonorable  or  envious  interference. 

By  the  way  Tom  Hyer  has  offered,  we  see,  to 
any  Englishman  that  wdl  fight  him,  f  3,000.  We 
wonder  if  Tom's  martial  ardor  has  not  been 
aroused  by  reading  this  book,  (so  full  of  the  ring,) 
and  if  he  does  not  mean  the  challenge  for  our 
author  t 
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Notwithstanding  the  entire  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  which  in  this  Republic 
we  theoretically  possess;  notwithstanding 
the  varieties  of  forms  and  opportunities  ex- 
isting for  the  discussion  of  the  great  and  the 
small  questions  that  arise  among  us ;  the 
numerous  halls  of  legislation  that  are  dotted 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  nation,  as  well 
as  the  great  central  Congress  of  the  whole  ; 
the  newspapers  "  thick  as  the  leaves  in  Val- 
lambrosa  ;*'  primary,  meetings  and  political 
assemblages  of  the  people ;  pulpits,  lecture- 
rooms,  and  unrestricted  book  publication; 
and  notwithstanding  a  certain  general  in- 
telligence, and  aptitude  for  thinking,  speak- 
ing, and  writing,  a  calm  observer  must  be 
struck  with  the  rarity  of  instances  in  which 
an  important  question,  if  arising  within  the 
arena  of  political  strife,  is  considered  with  a 
breadth  of  thought  adequate  to  its  thorough 
elucidation.  What  are  the  causes  of  this 
national  deficiency  ?  In  the  first  place,  we 
are  too  one-sided  as  individuals,  and  too 
**  many-sided "  as  a  people.  £ach  one  is 
bom  into  or  attaches  himself  to  a  sect, 
clique  or  faction ;  and  every  region  ha»  its 
predominant  local  dogmas  and  tone  of 
thought.  Each  one  therefore  is  apt  to  have 
a  preconceived  theory,  or  a  local  prejudice, 
which  more  or  less  interferes  with  a  wide 
and  liberal  view  of  any  question  which 
touches  the  whole  nation,  or  the  discussion 
of  which  embraces  general  principles.  In 
the  next  place,  there  may  be  too  incessant 
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discussion  for  deep  thinking.  The  stimulus 
to  declamation  is  sympathy ;  and  the  staple 
of  declamation  is  appeals  to  feelings,  to 
prejudices,  to  interests.  Wise  thought  and 
consistent  logic  visit  genius  in  other  spheres. 
The  daily  press  is  too  incessant  in  its  de- 
mands for  well-considered  thinking,  and  too 
local  in  its  very  nature,  and  all  its  attach- 
ments, for  unbiased  consideration.  That 
form  of  periodical  literature  which  is  the 
best  for  such  modes  of  presenting  subjects 
as  we  are  lamenting  the  want  of^  and  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  contribute  to,  in  the 
establishment  of  this  Review,  is  interfered 
with  too  much  by  the  flood  of  foreign  rival} 
to  assume  as  it  ought  this  its  proper  function 
among  us.  Other  causes  of  the  evil  we 
allude  to  exist,  but  we  need  not  at  present 
name  them.  It  will  be  seen,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  it  springs  from  the  abuse  of  some 
of  our  most  valuable  privil^es,  and  is  only 
another  illustration  of  the  imperfection  of 
all  human  systems. 

Now  we  would  not  have  it  inferred  from 
these  observations  that  we  do  not  think  this 
nation  arrives  at  the  truth  of  questions  that 
arise  within  it,  or  that  it  does  not  as  rapidly 
advance  in  the  settlement  of  principles  as 
others.  It  does  so;  but  yet  it  does  not 
outstrip  others  as  it  should,  considering  its 
unimpeded  thought  and  unshackled  press,  if 
there  was  less  of  the  friction  we  have  de- 
scribed. Truth  appears  to  be  only  struck  out 
among  us  in  fragments  afUr  the  conflict  of 
25 
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battle,  and  finally  moulded  together  for 
general  use  after  the  bitterness  of  the  strife 
has  passed  away. 

Owe  question  there  is,  the  solution  of 
which  seems  to  be  hoi)elessly  impeded  by 
tliese  causes  —  the  question,  namely : 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  nation,  aris- 
ing under  its  admitted  Constitution,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  subject  of  Negro  Slavery  in 
the  Southern  States  2  The  passage  of  the 
new  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  and  its  enforcement 
have  given  occasion  for  a  new  discussion  of 
fhis  subject,  and  have  especially  stimulated  all 
tjiose  influences  which  we  have  named,  as  ad- 
verse to  the  wisest  and  calmest  consideratjon 
of  important  questionf*.  There  are  some  rea- 
sons why  this  should  not  be  regretted,  as  it 
presents  the  question  in  a  more  tangible 
and  pfAietical  shape  thiin  it  usually  aasumesj 
and  enables  us  to  test  t^  declamation  it 
excites  by  the  well-established  principle^  of 
gbvetnment,  of  common  sense,  and  of  di- 
viiie  law. 

There  may  be  occasions  when  it  is  tha 
part  of  wisdom  to  decline  a  controversy  in- 
volve yriih  ooUatenil  issues  aod  impradiea- 
ble  abstractions;  but  it  is  not  onlyinrise, bot 
ibanly,  to  embrace  the  occasion,  when  the 
question  is  presented  in  a  form  that  admits 
of  a  clear  decision  by  i^e  common  sense 
and  common  conscience  of  the  world.  But 
befe>re  c6mTtieiicing  the  preserttation  of  our 
owii  WeM?^  of' this  embarrassing  subject,  we 
propose  to  show  the  operatloti  of  the  causes 
w«  b^gw  by  adv^rti^g  to,  ia  impeding  the 
fair  discus^on  and  ^tUement  of  the  general 
q\ieBt»oh,  in  order  that  #6  wi;^  b«peak  a 
more  6atitfid  hearing. 
-  In  tJbie  first  draf(  ojf  the  Declaration  of 
Iiidependepce  subiniitted  by  Thocnas  Jeffer- . 
Sony  tlie  l>ik)wing  was  Mnong  the  grievances 
etiumeraied  i  *♦  He  (the  King  of  Great  Brit- " 
ain)  hjis  waged  cruel  war  against  human 
natiire  itself,  violating  Its  most  sacred  rights 
of  lift; ^ And  liberty  in  the*  persons  of  a  (fislant. 
pebplefVlio  nov^  offended  him,  captivating 
theni'an'd  <iarrying  th^m  into  slavery  in 
anot,her.  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserably 
death,  in  their  transportation  thither.  This 
piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  in- 
fidel powjprs,  is  the  warfare  of  a  Christian 
King  ot  (ireat  Britain.  Determined  to  keep 
open  a  market  where  men  should  be  bought 
and  sold,  he  has  prosUtuled  his  negative  for 
suppressing  ever^  legislative  attempt  to  pro- 
*  -*' *  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce. 


And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might 
want  no  fact  of  distinguishing  dye,  he 
is  now  exciting  those  \Qry  people  to  ris^Jn 
arms  among  us,  and  to.purehaise  that  liberty 
of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdei^ 
ing  the  people  upon  whom  he  has  obtruded 
them ;  tHu^' paying  off  former  crimes  com: 
mitted  agaifist  the  liberties  of  one  people 
with  crimes  which  he  urges  tiiem  to  coiB'- 
mit  gainst  the  lives  of  another." 

This  may  be  too  strong  a  statement,  of 
the  case,  and  no  doul>t  waft  considered  ^o^m 
it  was  not  intterted  by  Congress  in  the  Dec- 
latation  as  adopted.  StiH,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  coF 
onies  was  especially  patronized  by  the  Eng!- 
lish  Government,  and  maintained  by  rei^ 
pelted  acts  of  Parliament.  And  also,  **  be* 
ing  opeply  countenanced  by  the  Dutc^  in 
their  municipal  charter  and  corporate  soci- 
eties, slavery  was  forced  upoh  the  American 
Colonies.***  "  In  nearly  evCry  instance," 
says  Dr.  Stevens,  "the  earliest le^slation  ii^ 
each  colony  was  directed  to  putting,  down 
such  a  species  of  labor.  Virginia  earfy  dis- 
couraged it,  and  during  her  colonial  existence^ 
passed  laws  imposing  duties  on  slaves  ini- 
ported  into  t^e  colony^  thus  visually  pr(>t^ 
hibiting  them."  Mr.  Madisoti  says,  ^Th^' 
British  Government  constantly  checked  the' 
attempts  of  Virginia  to  put  a,  sto|>  to  this 
infernal  trafBc*^  *VSoUth  Carohna  soon, 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  their  further  impor- 
tation«''f  It  was  reiect^bj  jtbe  King -in 
council^ :who  idei4area  the.  trade  ^bcnefidal* 
and  necessary  to  the  mother  c6untry." 

*Mafi«iMi1iU8€ttS,  tlie  firk   Staf«   id   Atn«ri<A' 
which  difectly  partidpated  in    the  irtrtve4rRd«v» 
and  (hat^  too,"  tliough  a  membair  of  ofie  (^  the^ 
Boston  obnrcbM  earne^ly  mbuked  tli«  itMt,  im-^ 
p09ed  dotletf  tipoiif  negfro^  imp<n-t<id;  mid  aime^' 
at  other  ^flbrtK;  but  ^  lute  w  VI74^  wlwfi  tb^- 
Assembly  of  Masfachueelts  passed  an  act  •  to- We^ 
y«lit  the  ihiportatilDfi  b(  D^groes*  nnd  othm  as 
sUve&'  6ovem«»r  Hntohitison  rtfViM^  bis  aMien%^ 
and  dic«oWed  the  Af«etDMy$  be^mis^  to  vanctloo^ 
ii  would  haVe  violated  his  inetnietionfe.     Tbe> 
r^iytX  orders  to  Oovwnor  Wentworth,  lef  Ne«^A 
Hampshire,  directed  him  not  to  give  h^  aMcnt-tO^"* 
or  puss,  any  law  hnpotdng  dutfei  on  begroes  iih- 
ported  into  N«w-Hampshire.    Steves  were  intro^ * 
duoed  into  Permsylvania  bv  WilBam  P«nn ;  and  . 
tboQgb  before  be  died  he  did  somewhat  to  nielior^*^ 
ate  tlieir  condition,  *  be  died  a  slaveholder.'  *  * 

**  But  what  could  the  remonstranoes  of  colonies^ 
or  the  labor  of  individual  philanthropy  acooropUsli, 


*  Stevens's  History  of  Georgia,  ibaivy^ 
fib.  p.  286.  '  ^ 
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when  kings,  aud  queens,  and  cabinets,  and  cities, 
and  Parliaments,  and  associations,  for  two  hundred 
yiear»,  were  the  patrons  and  participants  io  this 
f Til  tnffic I  The  treaty  of  Utredit,  in  nil,  con- 
stituted Her  Britannic  Majesty  Queett  Anne,  attd 
Bia  Catholic  Majesty  Pliilip  V^  the  crowned 
llave-merchanta  of  North  America;  the  Queen 
Mpreeing  in  the  space  of  thirty  years  to  bring  fato 
thf  Sptuiish  West  Indies  one  hundred  and  forty- 
lc(wr  tnottsand  Uegroen,  to  the  exeluskm  of  etery 
other  slave-trader;  wd  in  her  speech  to  Parliar 
inent  the  fpUowing  year,  she  boaisted  of  her  plan 
in  thus  obtaining  for  English  subjects  a  new  slave- 
iMtfket  in  th«  Spanish  West  Indies. 

.*^In  L129,  Paorliament,  at  the  recommemUHticii 
of  the  King,  granted  suppli^  for  keeping  up  4^ 
ajfave-traders' po^t^  in  Africa ;  and  in  114^  a  British 
iherchant  embodied  the  views  of  the  mass  of  the 
Bu^h  people  when  he  entitled  his  tract»  *  The 
African  Slnye>Trade|th0  f^reat  Pillar  and  Snpport 
of  theBrtOsh PJantatioD Trtide b  Axaenca.' '^^ 

Such  was  the  general  ori^n  of  the  insti' 
tution  m  the  colonies,  and  tte  sentiment? 
that  existed  in  relatioh  to  i^  but  in  the  c^se 
of  Georgia,  the  Trustees  in  Engliuid,,  who 
held  the  government  of  that  colony,  pro- 
hfbited  the  introduction  of  negroes.  They 
persisted  for  many  years  Jn  this  prohibition, 
contrary  to  the  repented  remonstrances  and 
exertions  of  the  colonists  themselves;  and 
finally  yielded  to  the  representations  and 
die  apparent  necessity  of  the  case.  What 
wiose'  representations  were,  &nd  what  high 
names  lent  their  sanction  to  them,  the  al- 
lowing'<^xtracts  from  Stevens  will  show ;— ,, 

if'ITot  bn^f  was  this  decline  visible  in  SaVaki-' 
ittfa,  hut  it  existed  in  «very  port  id  th«pi«KvitMe, 
as  is  etidvn^  by  the  BMigi6trate%  who^in^a  ]t(^: 
ter  to  Mr:  Martyn,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  state 
'Ibai.tlM  whale  inhabitantf  of  Augufftm  ^o 
hmf0,  bad  negfoes  ai»oog  them  for  soimq  rai^ 
pa«(,  declare  ihat  if  they  cannot  have  that  lijbefty 
they  ^^  remove  to  tha  Qaroluui  aide;  and  many 
oC  late  s^eiogufl  atveouous  to  see  the  Tnnieea'  er* , 
4t)r8  lulfi^ed,  express  theoiselree  ia  the  eamti 
Btiiy»v'.  ■  ,  'A 

r.^  Thin  this. «oIonyt  once  the  pride  of  the  phibikv 
thf)Bf»H^  the  •^>^t  ot  9»  msmy  hopei^  and  the. 
theme  pf  .ap  much  eulogy,  was  pining  in  mi»ery» 
*94  gasping  forvitalitv,  eiven  uaeer  the  eye  oCite 
great^qwideri  aod  within  seFen  jears  el  its  &»i 
e|itii|)Mioi«ftt 

fl^Oneof  the  remedies  proposed  was^  to  use, 
theirs  own  Jaaguage,  'the  use  of-  negroes,  .wiih 
piviper  liioitalioaii,  which,  if  gnwted,  would  both 
oc«amon  great  numbers  of  wiiite  people  to  come 
here,  and  also  lo  render  ua  capable  to  subsiit.our^ 
•ekefl^  bv  raiting  pcoviAioiis  upfA  our  lands^  optil 
we  CQttki  wake  «oroe  produoe  fit  for  export^  in 
some  measure  to  balance  our  importations/    In 

*  Stevens's  History  of  Oeorgia,  p.  268. 


opposition  to  these  tenets  counter  petitions  were 
drawn  up  at  Darien  and  Ebenezer,  the  former 
dated  January  3d,  1739,  the  latter  Blarch  18th, 
1789,  strongly  dimpproving  their  introduction,  and 
urgiOg  the  Trustees  to  persist  in  th^  refusaL** 

He  quotes  the  Beverend  Mr.  Uabersham 
aa  B&yiug :— ;- 

"  I  once  thought  it  was  unlawful  trt  keep  npgro 
slaves,  bat  I  am  now  induced  to  think  God  may 
have  a.  higher  e«d  in  permitting  them  to  m 
brought  to  thi^  Christian  country  than  merely  to 
support  their  masters.  Many  of  the  poor  slaves 
in  America  have  alri-ady  been  made  freemen  of 
the  heavenly  Jemsalem;  and  possibly  k  time  may 
comb  when  maaT  thoua«ulft  may  embrace  Uie 
gospel,  and  thereby  be  brought  into  the  glorioua 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  These  aad  other 
consiJerations  appear  to  plead  strongly  for  a 
limited  use  of  neCfroes;  for,  while  we  can  buy 
prwf  isioM  in  Garelina  draper  than  we  ean  here^ 
00  eqe  will  be  induced  taplaot  much.'* 

Ff-ee  tradcy  it  wpuld  appear  hy  tlus  ex- 
tract, compelled  the  relinquishment  of  the 
original  jpolicy. .  Hon.  ColoneUleron  writes, 
May^l748:— 

'**  U  ia-ivett  known  to^  ewry  one  in  ths  eiAtmj^ 
i)^  negroef  here  huBO  io  and  a^at  8««Mnmi 
for  these  several  years  past ;  that  the  magistratea 
knew  and  winked  at  it>  and  that  their  constant 
toast  is  *  the  on6  thhig  needfal,'  by  which  is  meant 
negrtMw.^' 

/The  celeiratcd  Geoige  Whitfield,  who 
was  establishing  his,  Orph^  House,  at  Be- 
thesdft,  Georgia,  says : — 

'**  tTjp#ardk  of  five  tlifHr^aDtf  pounds  hwve  been 
ekpoiM  io'thut  nmkrlaking,  and  yel  t«ry  litlb 
Mu^uenc^f,  made  in.tlie  eyiUivatitw  of  my  tnM^  e€ 
land,  and  tlmt  entirely  owipg  to  the  oecesf'ity  X 
lay  under  of  making  use  of  white  hands.  Had  a 
up^ro  bet'n  allowtd  l  shonld  tiow  have  had  a  eut 
fideficy  to  ■«P|^pt>rt  a  gi««t  nmny  orphll^^  wrHhent' 
espwdiog  abotf e  half  the .  sm^ .  which,  ium  bero . 
Iai4  ,ept .  M  unwilli^ineKs  to  let  f^  good  a  design . 
drop,  and  havii^g  a  rational  conviptiv"  that  it  must 
ncctissjirny,'  if  some  other  methiKl  Was  not  fixed 
upon  to  prevent  ItH-^hese  two  considerations, 
hine^ed  gemleoMii,  previdled  en  mr  abiait  twe 
ye#r»imtV  thipi^l^.  the  bouqt|^  of  mjr  good  ftienda^ 
to.pu^chai')^  a  phmtatioo  m  $»uth.  Carolina,  where 
negroes  are  allowed.  Blessed  \fe  God,  tliis  plan- 
tation has  Budceeded ;  nnd  though  at  present  I 
have  but  eiglht  working  heoA-,  y tt  h  all  probabil- 
ity there  will  be  more  nted  i»  me  year  and 
with  a  qiarter  the  e«p«Bse  than  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Bethesda  for  several  years  last  past. 
Thi^  eonfinns  me  in  the  opinit>n  I  have  entertained 
for  a  long  time,  fhtrt  Getttgia  tit^n  e^n  or  will  hi 
aJloufiJuUfigpfminei  tHlkomt  negvo^  arealitmed!* 

These  historical  references  will  serve  to. 
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present  a  general  tiew  of  the'  ongin  of  «la- 
very  in  these  States.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
was  never  eetabtished  or  advocated  by  the 
colonists  as  ah  institution  good  in  itself,  but 
objected  to,  and  only  admitted  on  oompul- 
non  when  it  appeared  necessary  to  uieir 
existence. 

We  quote  now  from  the  Southern  Quar- 
tetty  Review  fbr  January,  1 851,  the  fdlowing 
passages,  as  confirmatory  of  the  uniformity 
of  these  sentiments :  *^  Indeed,  for  a  bng 
time,  even  oor  own  people  were  disposed  to 
admit  oar  inferiority  in  this  respect,  and 
were  used  to  base '  their  apology  for  slavery 
miunly  upon  the  ground  of  th»  present  im- 
possibility of  abandoning  it;"  ^and  thus 
many,  if  not  most  slavidhold««,  gradually 
adopted  the  o(t>repeated  assertion,  and  were 
wont  to  admit  in  atrgument  that  our  system 
was  in  alt  points  inferior  to  others,  and  oould 
only  be  mitintaiaed  on  the  plea  of  necessity/* 

Such  were  the  opinions  add  acts  of  the 
South  as  represented  by  their  great  men 
in  former  times.  Let  us  now  oontrast 
them  witli  the  modern  doctrines^  inonloated 
with  all  the  eamestaess  of  conviction  by 
some. 

The  views  and  argaments  of  General 
TlTcDUffie,  Governor  Hammond,  Mr.  Cal- 
hoUn,  Ac,  w^  need  not  quote.  They  are 
firtasfh  in  the  minds  of  ail..  Mr.  McDuffie 
ootitended  that  Repablioaihism  itself  eannot 
exist  permanently  without  the  institution 
of  slavery*  The  laboring  population,  "  the 
hewers  <^  wood  and  drawers •- of  water,'*  he 
ilhinks,  are  unsafe  depositanee*  of  political 
|)owers  and  rights.  The  other  authoritieB 
we  have  nam^  hold,  we  believe,  the  same 
thing;  But  as  we  have  not  at  hand  the 
means  of  quoting  the  language  of  these 
gentlemen,  we  will  turn  to  the  article  in  our 
able  Southern  contemporary,  ftom  which  we 
have  ahpeady  quoted  for  a  summary  of  the 
ophiioiiA  we  are  trying  to  represent.  ♦'The 
/inveetiga^fm  (the  writer  calls  it)  ie  of  earn- 
paraiUfely  recent  date^  but'  its  remits  «re 
of  vast  importance.  It  has  ejfeeted  a  revo- 
lution in  the  intelHpence  of  the  South  which 
jflaces  the  system  upon  an  impregnable  posi- 
tion. It  has  been  examined  itom  every  point 
of  view,  and  we  believe  that  eveiy  examina- 
ticm  has  increased  its  value.  We  are  satisfied 
now  that  we  are  right — right  politically,  in- 
dustrialljr,  socially,  and  ahwfe  all,  relig- 
\usly.^ 

After  showing  its  superiority  over  every 


other  relation  of  labor  and  ca|>ital,  and  th^ 
constant  advantages  to  accrue  to  both  pai^ 
ties,  but  especially  the  slave,  by  it,  the  writer 
exclaims,  ♦*  What  limits  can  be  set  to  the 
admiration  for  a  system  which  bids  fair  to 
da  so  much  T'  .     > 

These  quotations  and  observations  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that,  there  has  a  new  sc^ 
of  opinions,  doctrioes,  and  amiments  grow^ 
up  in  the  South.    They  are.  held,  we  mo^, 
chiefly  in  one  Btate,  and  are  known  as  the 
South  GaroUna  doctrines ;  but  they  are  com- 
paratively new,  aad  may  extend  themselves. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  change  I  Previous 
to  any  external  pressure,  we  have  seen  that 
these  opiniott$  did  not  exist  at  the  South; 
h  priori,  thdrefore,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
thiat  sonie  connection  exists  between  that 
pressure  and  these  opinions    We  believe  it 
to  be  the  g^ueral  sen|jmei»t  that  that  con- 
nection is  po6itive««-eov«e  and  effect.    The 
♦♦  Abohtaodsts'*  are  responsive  for  it.  They 
have  been  unjust,  one-sided,  and  unphil^ 
sophicai;    They  have  represented  the  slave- 
holder as  wilfilhf  unjust  and  wicked.   Men 
whom  their  neighbors,  even  their,  slaves, 
know  to  be  ^i&d  with  every  ChrisUan 
vhine  and  every  human  charity,  th^  have 
maligned  and  denounced  in  the  most  op- 
probnous  termsv     Bvery,  <»©  not  cam^ 
away  by  Uieir  femfl^icasm  has  felt  this  4o 
be  injustice,  and,  Indeed*  iireconcilable,  with 
common  seose.    All  know  tjuut  men  may 
be  morally  pure  and  honest  while  practising 
thatwhichotheismayoonsidei  wroi^«  And 
no  man  poeitiv^  knows  ion  bis   brother 
man  what  is  right  and  what  not  in  com- 
plicated cases.    **  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged.'* 

lelf-preservation,  (or  what  seamed,  to 
them  to  be  such,)  being  the  fiiat  law  ^  of 
nature,  oompetied  them  to  de£and  them- 
selii^es.  Metaphysical  subtleties  being  the 
<^ief  weapon  rf  attack,  they  resorted  to  the 
same  weapons  for  ddense ;  and  in  t(iat  emo- 
tion whoM  mind  was  impregnated  by  the 
genius  of  a  great  madter  of  the  eophisma  of 
metaphysics,  the  reeuH  is  as  wehav^  shown. 
The  difficulties  of  thci  subject  have  been  in- 
creased,  and  its  solution  retarded.  Since 
the  attack  on  the  institntion  has  been  made 
from  without^  it  ha^eome  to  be  defended  as 
good  per  «e,  and  we  haveaee^  no  progress 
made  towards  a  modification  of  their  systems 
by  the  Southern  States  no  <)ompanson^  of 
opinions  by  those  who  have  the  fullest  prao- 
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Heal  knowledge  of  the  difficulties,  dangers, 
and  itants  of  the  case.  *^  Thanks  to  the 
^ergy,"  says  the  S&uthem  Jtetnetfiy  "  with 
which  tfeese  false  positions  were  preaaed 
*opk)n  w,  we  were  at  length  driven  to  the 
necessity  6i  investigating  the»  subject  from 
its  very  depth ;  we  were  forced  to  think  for 
ourselves."     Such  has  been  the  oonseqnence 

I  of  this  one-sided,  nahy>w-minded,  and  un- 
reasonable method  of  treating  a  question 

^  intt>hing  serious  difficulties  and  Tnomentous 
consequences:  If  the  abstract  view  of  the 
question  which  the  Northern  extremista  take 
k  indubitably  corre<^t^  even  then  th^  method 
adopted  is  impolitic  and  unwis^  retarding 
the  healthy  aetba  of  sound  principles  on  the 
toinds  of  those  who  alone  have  it  in  their 
power  to  act  practiciiUy  in  the  matter.  The 
question  of  t^  tru^  relationship  of  mces, 
intellectually,  raotully,  physicaUy^  and  too- 
nomically,  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  one^  and 

'  by  no  means  yet  setded.  Historically,  and 
may  we  not  say  provideiitially,  tbe  two  most 
opposite  exist  here  within  a  ffovermnent 
based  tipon  the  abstract  rights  of  the  whde 

'Species.  Thia  ibrm  of  government,  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  higliest  intellect  and  piirest 

'  conscience  of  mati,  being  a  Belf^TeranieBt, 
declared  and  defined  by  public  and  common 
law  as  rules  to  be  submitted  to  by  all, 
requires  necetearify  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
telligence, virtue,  and  even  atatesmaaship, 
te  every  individual  of  the  oommonweakh. 

•  Now,  within  this  govemmenty^-a  govern- 
ment only  Consistent  with  the  h%lMst  de- 
velopment,— ^introduced  by  unnalufai  and 
riolent  means,  we  have  a  race  >  the  kiwest  of 
the  species,  the  leaat  developed;     How  are 

'  i^e  to  act  with  reganl  to  them ;  and  how  are 
we  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  our 
^  system  ?  Let  those  trsmecnndent  minds  who 
have  arrived  at  the  solutnm  of  all  the  ques- 
tions invtifved  in  these,  who  penetrate  the 
designs  of  the  DeHy  in  cauMfig  these  difier- 
encee  of  race,  adi^ng  them  to  diflTerencea 
of  climate,  as  if  geojgra^cai  lines  were  to 
bound  principles,  at  least   compassionate 

'  ^^'^^  g^P^  y^  f*^*'  the  truth  amid  the 
¥lslt  and  atita^istie  teaching  of  History, 
of  Physiology,  of  Metaphysics,  and  shoW  us 
the  way  by  Bteps,  rather  than  by  dogmatic 

'  asi^rtions  of  (xmeliMiotiSw  .     • 

But  we  have  periyap  ^d  enough  to  pre- 
pare UKe  way  for  the  more  immodiate  pur- 
'  pose  of  this  article,  wbieh  k  to  aet  forth  our 
tkwa  of  Uie  doetrinea  to  be  held  and  en- 


forced wi(ii  regard  to  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  It  18  peculiarly  the  province  of  the 
great  Whig  party — the  party  that  has  been 
allied  by  European  statesmen  the  doctri- 
naire party  of  tQe  Union,  and  wbidi  settles 
the  principles  upon  which  on  the  whole  the 
government  is  ooadttctedf  whether  in  or  out 
of  power — it  is  the  province  we  say  <rf  this 
party,  that  has  always  been  somnd  on  the 
abstract  principles  involved  whilst  admittinff 
the  limitations  of  existing  and  historical 
facts,  to  proclaim,  define,  and  defend  the 
true  doctrines  which  mimi  govern  in  the 
case*  We  *do  not  mean  that  the  party  haa 
any  thing  new  to  add  to  its  creed  to  apply 
here.  It  has  weU-eetabUBhed  principles  that 
oyver  it  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  Ita 
pervadii^  idea,  what  is  it  b«t  the  leonservtt- 
tioa  of  those  principles  by  which  all  laws,  if 
we  may  so  apeak,  are  legidmateily  enacted 
or  repealed-^  the  veaistAtioe  to.  that  diaor- 
ganning.^rit  that?  it  bus  alw^  opposed 
as  an  dement  of  t^  opposite  pMty  i-^^-Hin  ele- 
ment which  it  has  always  seen  is  the  one  tbat 
liberty  and  sure  progt^  haa  had  tJiie  moet 
to  fev  from  in  this  country,  because  it  haa 
known  that  the  {xriaoiplea  upo^  whioh  the 
government  is  based  are  such  as  without 
any  violenoe,  revolutioti,  or  bad  foitb,  can 
meet  tX\  evils  and  efifect  all  improvemeats 
within  the  proper  scope  of  politicid  acti<m. 
It  baa  jeaiMed  aU  violence  and  irregularity 
whenever  they  have  appeamdv  and  timehais 
justified*  its  faith  in  the  puce  principles  of 
sound  republican  eobservatism.  To  this 
party,  therefore,  we  appeai  ia  the  ease  be- 
fore ns:  first,. beeauae  we  know  that  the 
KepubHc  must  look  to  it  in  all  eases  of  real 
danger;  and  secoodlyt  beoause  men  of  sta- 
tion and  renown  vrithin^its  ranks, 'and  papers 
fHfOfessed*.  exponents  of  ita  doctrines,  have 
sinierved  £rom  their  allegiance  to  this  cardi- 
nal virtue  of  their  party«-*^{aith  in  law.  What 
now  is  the  ''  Fufitm  Slave  Lawl""  •  Ii 
obedience  to  it  comp^hle  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  great  party  whose  diaraoter  we 
have  above  attempted*  to  indicate,  and  bind- 
ing upon  all  conselentioufrtettiietts !  To  the 
first  of  these  questions :  We  have  seeu  that 
slavery  was  established  in  various  States  of 
this)  Union  by  the  enactments  of  the  mother 
oountries  who  founded  the  colonies,  and 
in  oney  Georgia,  where  it  was  resisted  by  the 
home  goveniors,  it  was  introduced  by  the 
importunities  of  the  colonist^  who  supposed 
it  essential  to  their  existence.    Its  iO0t% 
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therefore,  whether  for  good  Gf  evil,  are  laid 
deep  in  the  soil  of  these  States.  It  haa 
grown  up, aud  become  interwoven  with  aH 
their  institutions^  social  and  political,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  has  got  to  be  defended  by, one 
or  two  of  thera  as. a  vital  element  in  the 
State,  whilst  the  rest  regard  it  as  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  difficult  question,  re- 
quiring the  utmost  circumspection  jn  its 
treatment.  Not  knowing  how  otherwise  to 
manage  it,  or  from  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  case,  it  was  recognised  by  the  compact, 
or  Constitution  by  which  all.  the  States 
agreed  to  confederate  and  become  one. na- 
tion ;  and  one  of  the  dutieS;  of  the  pon-slave- 
holding  State  in  referenoe  to  the  institution 
ajQd  the  States  ret^inii^  it,,  was  defined  and^ 
commanded  by  the  following  article :  "  No 
person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  Stftte 
under  tlie  laws  thereof^  escaping  into  an- 
other, shall,  in  consequence  of  any  la^  or 
regulation  therein,  be^  dj^cjiarged  from  s^ch 
service  or  Wxnr,  but  shajl  be  delivered  np 
pn  claim  pf  the, party  tp  whom  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due.''  /  .    , 

There  seems  to  bo  the  stron^st,r^*ion  to 
believe  that,  f^^ithout  this  provision,:  the  Con- 
stitution wliicb  has  conferred  s^ch  ,benefit8,i 
not  only  on  this  country,  but  on  the  world,, 
could  not  have  be^n  forpae4.  But  whi^ther 
it  could  Qi:  not,  it  was  forni^d  wi,t^l,  it^  ^i^d  it 
is  part  and  parcel  of  it,  a^  ,iii,t}ch  as  ^ny  other 
provision  embodied  t^e»!ein^  -and  ia, therefore 
binding  until  abrogated  in  the  legitiip^i^ 
manner  prescribed  for  such  purpose^. . ,  To 
violate  or  t(>  obstruct  the  operation  of  it  is  b;^A 
faith^  and  to  evade  it,  want  of  manlineas  ana, 
courage.  The  parties  objecting^  to  it  should, 
proceed  legitimately  for  an  alteration  9!.  the 
Const!  tution.  If  they  do  not,,  or  dare  not ;  do 
this,  we  are  justified  in  susp^qtingthern  of 
ignorance  of  tjie  first  principles  of  sound  re-' 
publicauism^  or  of  dishonest  attempts  to  ginn 
popularity  by  pretenses , to  i;Uperior  virtu^..,  ' 

That  the  recent,  law  of  Oongref^  ipad^/or 
the  practical  enforcement  of  fhis  proyi8i9n  i^' 
•*  Constitutional,?*  there  cap  b^i'  Jn  ,9nr  (p^pinion,. 
no  sincere  difference  of  ppinion^  i  It  i^  d^; 
clared  by  one  of  the  best  judicial  authorities, 
Judge  Nelson,  in  his  recent  charge  to  the 
Grand  -hwy  of  New- York,  to  t)^, identical  in 
principle  with  the  act  of  1 2tli  ^  February,, 
1V93,  made  by  a  Qongr^,  several  p^  wl^pse. 
members  had  been  di^lini(ubh"et3'Sn  the, 
'Convention  that  frainid  ih^  Constitutiun, 
^od  "which  was  passicU  iit  the  earnest,, e«* 


commendationBof.tbe  Govfirnpi^  of  Penvry 
sylvania  and  Virginia,  between  whose  Stateaj 
a  difficulty  had  arisen  in  the  surrender  of  j^ 
fugitive  slave ;"  and  thus  the  law  would  ap- 
pear to  be  not  pnly  proper,  but  necessary^ 
to  both  North  and  South,  in  order  to  regur 
late  the  proceedings  of  those  wIjo  w^re  to 
have  occasion  to  act  under  tlie  pi-ovision  oi^ 
the  Qonstitution  jn  question.  .       ; 

Now  this  former  law,  thus  identical  witlx  the 
new  one  in  principle,  has  been  tested  by  the 
only  legitimate  test,  an  appeal  tp  the  Su- 
preme Uourt  of  the  United  ^tates,  and  has 
■  received  the  confirmation  of  ihdX  Court  in  the, 
case  of  f*rigg  vs,  the  State  of  Pennsyjv^i^;^ 
and  is  thus  virtually  made  part  of  tie  Cpn?;) 
stitution  of  the  country,  no  more.tp.be  de-^ 
nied  tl^an  the  existence  of  the  original  ar-^ 
tide  itaelf.  This  mopt  jobvioi:^  view  of  tie, 
case,  so  plain  to  the  commop)  sense  of  any^ 
one  whp  will  simply  look  at  th^  matter.  Mar.. 
Seward  and  Mr,  John  Vaja  Buren  have^aeenu 
tit  ta. deny  in  their  recent  letters,,  ."^Ve.  xe- 
gret  this  most  profoundly,  both  for  tl^ir  own, 
sajc^  and  .the  quiet  of,  the  coifmtry,  iFor, 
th,^y  have  surely  cpnunitted  themselves  to  aj 
position  utterly  untenable,  destrqjiniz  a,ll; 
theu^  moral  force,  as  legislators  or  ,  ex-j 
pounders  of  iaw,  and  involving  themselve^. 
pei;hapa  for,  ever  with  d»organi«ng  factiona,^ 
Wiithout  going  J^to  more,  detail  re^cting^ 
thp  law,  or  expressing -any  opinion  as  to  ita, 
abstract  jnstice  or  e^pedien<?3f,  w^  ^opld, 
simply  3tate  that  Judge  Nelson,  in  the  ohargi^, 
tp  \yhich  we:  have  referred,  minutely ;  e;ttt 
anunes  all  .the  provisions  of  tJheiaw,  an4 
prpnounoea  the  opinion  th^no  guarf^nteed 
rights  are .  infringed  by  its  .  details^  The, 
North  of  course  jnust  .be  consulted  in  ,^uck» 
an  ^actment,,  le^t  9Qme  of  its  prpvi^on^, 
should  t  infringe  upon  sonae  pf,  th^r  **pepu*) 
liar  jns^tutions ;"  but  within  f^h^  fjnutatjyoii^ 
Ayhati^vej:  was  nepessary  to  ,par^y  intj);  prao*, 
tice  jthe  provision  of.  the  Constitutioi;!  thev 
South  have  a  right  to.  dem^d.  To  deny: 
the^  this  right  is  to  break  th^  compact  ouct^ 
selves.  Seceding  would  be  a  niisnpin^  f«^, 
they  would  b?  virtually  fre^jfrx^.the  )>oi]i4> 
of  the  Union*  Such,  then,,  is  the  .  Ijiw^ 
And  now  to  the  other  qn^<>*^  ?  Jb  obe-, 
dience  to  it  compatible  witi^  tiie  soundes^j 
principles ,  of.  politics  and  t^9,  xpo^t  ab^act 

"g^^.^     .  ./       ; '  ,       [pS 

Tlus  qui^tion  of  coUrs^cpuldnolt  arise,  i^r, 
(Inference  to  a  lai^  so,  legitimately  aud  cleac^^ 
*iuacte4  as  ve  have  shown  the  on,e,ip,qii»7, 
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tfoti  to  be,  were  it  not  that  the  subfert  of  the 
hW  was  a  matter  opposed  to  the  moral  con- 
tictSons  of  some  portioTi  of  the  commumty. 
But  does  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
tli^g  enjoined  by  a  law  justify  resistance! 
Aserarddly  tjot;  for  the  person  opposed  to  a 
I^,  and  ngainA  whos3  will  it  has  been 
enacted,  should  consider  himself,  if  called 
upon  to  act  on  the  snbject  at  all,  as  acting 
by; '  cotrtptilsion,  and  therefore  not  morklly 
r^sponfiible ;  whereas  resistance  to  regularly 
enacted  law  is  undoubtedly,  in  a  Republic, 
the  bluest  of  crimes,  except  in  such  ex- 
treme cases  as  no  one '  can  pretend  this  is ; 
hr  ttt  all  cas^,  as  Btirke  says,  **  The  specnla- 
iAxp  line'  of  demarcation,  where  obedience 
oilght  to  end  and  renistance  must  begin,  is 
fahit,  obsctn-e,  and  not  easily  definable.  It  Is 
nbt  a''?^irig!f3  act,  6y  a  single  event  ^hich  d6- 
tftHmines  \i,  Government  must  be  abused 
and  deranged,  indeed,  before  it  can  be 
thought  of  5  land  dre  prospect  of  the  ftitnre 
mttst  be  a.<  bad  as  the  exprlencc  of  the 
pkHt.  Whf  tt  thirigs  are  in  that  himentaWe 
cbnditioti,  tfie  nature  of  the  disease  h  to 
indicate  the  remedy  to  those  whom  nature 
hfk  qualified  to  administer  in  extnemities 
Mi  crttic^l,  ambiguotfe,  and  bitter  potion  to 
a  distempered  State.  TShies  and  occasions 
and  provocations  will  teadi  their  own  les- 
sons. The  wise  will  determine  from  the 
^vity  of  the  ca<^;  the  high-mi  hded  from 
disaain  and  indignation  at  abtisivie  power  in 
unworthy  hands;  the  brave  and  bold  from 
the  love  (rf  honorable  danger  in  a  geneK)US 
cawe :  init  with  or  without  right,  ti  rfevolu- 
tion  will  be  the  ^'ery  last  resource  of  the  think- 
ing and  the  good.**  This  most  wfee,  and 
eloquent  sentence,  the  earnest  trtteVance  of 
the  most  philosophical  statesman  of  modem 
times,  hhd  reference  to  resistance  to  the 
decrees  of  a  monarchy.  Its  trtiths  were 
the  actuating  principles  of  the  vehcrated 
founders  of  this  Republic,  as  witness  their 
long  remonstrances  and  th^  filial  "Decr/oro- 
tion.^  Yes,  these,  the  wisest,  purest,  stem 
e<*t  asserters  and  defenders  6f  human  rights 
«hd  individual  freedom,  felt  the  limitatjods 
of  their  indfvidual  judgment*,  felt  the  al- 
most sacredness  of  existing  authority,  and 
the  tremendous  res'ponsrbinty  of  constroct- 
ing  anew  a  power,  whose  authoritative  man- 
date was  to  be  the  guide  and  defender 
of  individual  liberty  and  security,  and  the 
final  arbiter,  even  in  cases  of  conscience 
operating  on  the  pubfie  weal.     And  by  the 


Providential  (for  it  must  be  considered  in  a 
no  less  solemn  light)  existence  among  them 
of  the  purest  heart  and  wisest  head  that 
ever,  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  appeared 
upon  the  stage  of  military  and  political  ac- 
tion, they  established  in  the  stead  of  the 
government  overturned,  Mi>,  the  ideal  of  all 
sages,  the  goal  of  all  political  endeavor  that 
was  ever  animated  by  intelligent  and  sincer^ 
desire  for  the  highest  good  of  the  species. 
They  substituted  for  the  monarchical,  a  gov- 
ernment totally  different  in  principle,  that 
was  for  ever  to  avoid  the  inherent  defect 
of  irresponsible  power,  to  avoid  the  ne^ 
cessity  for  ever  of  all  resistance  to  law,  be^ 
cau«ie*  that  law  was  to  be  made  and  repealed 
by  its  subjects  themselves.  If  now  such 
sanction  as  we  have  mentioned  hak  been 
grven  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  pas* 
sage  We  have  Quoted  from  Burke,  as  applica- 
ble to  remtance  to  a  monarchy,  who  will 
dare  to  point  out  the  time  of  resistance  to  a 
go\'emment  having  no  arbitrary  element  in 
its  nature,  whffit  admitting  the  rightfulness' 
of  any  government  whatever,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  man  existing  in  an  organized  free 
State  ?  This  resiaftance,  covert  or  open,  to 
tlie  regularly  enacted  law  of  the  land,  be- 
cause We  are  in  Ihvar  of  something  eke, — we 
the.  minority, — what  is  it  but  resistance  to 
the  first  article  of  oar  own  political  creed  a« 
republicans!  Who  is  it  that  would  thus 
open  the  dread  PAncJora  box'  of  a  fVee  St^tef 
They  are  the  meii  who  claitti  ici  be  the  pe- 
culiar.friends  of  abstract  rights.  Blinded  by 
the  dazzle  of  the  J^tm  upon  which  they  insist 
upon  fixing  then- gaze,  and  the  gaze  of  all 
they  would  have  to  follow,  the  light  that 
should  guide  them  becomes  but  a  snare  for 
their  destmction.  And  these  sophist  poli- 
ticians; who  encourage  them  by  mistilying 
the  law  with  le^al  subtleties,  are  We  to  con* 
sider  them  as  blind,  or  as  scheming  to  rise' 
by  creating  confusion  !  '  ' 

We  have  not  felt  our^Vres  called  upon 
heretofore  to  dii^cu^s  In  i\\\^  Review  this 
question  "directly  oti  its  merits,  because  here- 
tofore It  has  h^eti  kept  in  the  region  of 
speculation,  theory,  and  discussion.  At  last, 
however,  it  appears  to  be  assuming  the 
tangible  shape  of  resiMance,  and  men  looked 
up  to  as  guides  are  (intentionally  or  not) 
encouraging  treason  to  oUr  Constitutional 
obligatiott<*.  It-  is  our  dutv  therefore  to 
attempt  to  embody  what  we  know  to  be  tb** 
opinion  of  all  sound  and  patriotic  mind* 
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the  Republic  That  this  overt  or  covert  re- 
sistance is  something  entirely  n(^,w,  and 
beyotid  the  professed  principles  of  the  most 
ultra  abolition  organizations  or  organs,  may 
be  a  startling  proposition  to  some  who  have 
unthinkingly  lent  themselves  to  tli6  work ; 
but  vfQ  shall  demonstrate  to  them  in  a  tew 
words  that  so  it  is.  The  following  is  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Constitution  of  the  New-Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery  Society : — 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  hold  that  eveiy  person 
of  fuU  Age  and  sane  mind  has  a  right  to  immediate 
freedom  from  personal  bondage,  of  whatsoever 
kind,  unlefle  imposed  hy  the  sentence  of  the  law 
for  the  commifi«ion  of  some  crime:  W*  hold  that 
man  eannot,  consistently  wH(h  raaaoiit  religion^  and 
the  eternal  and  immutable  principles' <jf  ii^ticet 
be  the  property  of  man.  We  hold  that  whoever 
retains  bl^  fellow-man  in  bondage  is  guilty  of  a 
grievous  wrong.  We  hdld  that  a  mere  diirofence 
of  complexion  is  no  reason  why  any  toad  should 
be  deprived  ef  any  of  his  naiufal  viKkt<*k  or  sul^ 
jected  to  any  political  disability.  Wkile  %oe  ad- 
vance theae  opinion*  as  the  princtplei  on  which  we 
intend  to  act,  we  declare  that  wewtlt  ndt  dpetate  on 
the  existing  relatione  ofeociety  bjf  other  man  peace- 
ful and  faie/Ul  meane,  anet  that  iee,toHl  p,V€  ito 
coutitenamse  to  mtilettce  ojr  ine^re^tiim'*  //  ,    • 

And  the  second  article  of  the  Constitu- 
laou  is  aa  follows : — 

'*  The  objects  of  this  Society  will  be  loend^vor. 
bjf  ^all  means  sanctioned  bj^  Zotf,  hyananityj^  and 
religion^  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slaveiy  in  the 
United  States ;  to  improve  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  free  people  of  color;  t«  reftNrm  and 
correct  |)ablic  opinieb  hi  rebtioii  to  their  rights, 
and  obtain  for  theneqaal otval  afad  poUiioi^ rights 
and  privileges  with  the  whitea** 

The  American  Anti^Slavery  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1833,  declared  iu  objecta  to  be — 

**  The  entire  ab^U^on  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  While  it  admits  that  each  State  in  which 
Slavery  exists  has,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Sutes,  the  >zdus!ve  t^gfat  to  legivlate  in 
regard  to  its  abolition  in  tliat  SUrte^it  shiUl  aim  to 
convince  all  our  fellow-citizens,  \(j  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  their  understandings  and  consciencefS 
that  sTavehWtdIng  is  a  hvihous  ^me  in  the  sight 
of  God ;  and  th^t  !he  dtiVy,  taifiBty,  «nd  best  inter- 
ests of  all  concerted'  require  Its tumMW^it^  ahan- 
donmfnt,  without  expatnation,  7^  SoeieCy  will 
also  endeavor,  in  a  eoniiihutional  wtty,  to  injiueuee 
Conprese  to  put  an  end  to  the  domestic  eertitude, 
and' to  abolish  slaverifin  alt  those  portions  if  our 
common  country  which  come  under  its  control,  e$* 
peeiaUy  in  the  'District  of  (M^mhia^  and  likewioC' 
to  pret^ent  the  extension  of  it  toanySiette  Hat  may 
hereafter  be  admitted  to  the  Union,** 


**  This  Society  eftall  aim  to  elevate  the  ohatwAer 
and  eonditaon  of  the  people  of  eokN't.by  eaodurag- 
ing  their  intellectual,  nooralf  and  religious  improve- 
ment, and  by  removing  public  prejudice;  tfiat 
thus  they  may  show,  according  to  their  moral  and 
intellectual  worth;  an  iqualitt  with  the  whiter  of 
civil  and  religious  pri^legei;  but  the  BoHety  will 
nmtet^  in,  any  w(sy,  coumtenamA  the  oppressed  in 
vindiceUing  their,  rights  by  r^soriing  to  phy^cal 
force.** 

In  the  addreaa  put  forth  by  them  ia  the 
year*  18d*&»  they  81^  :-T- 

**  We  hold  that  Obngress  has  no  tnore  ri^  to 
Irtish  slavery  in  the  Soodiefcti  States  chan  m  the 
FrsttobWJMt' India  Islaods.  .Of  couTre,  we  desire 
no  national  le^lq;tion  on  the  sulject  We  hold 
that  slavery  can  only  be  lawfully  ai^lished  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  SilUes  in  wfiieh  it  pre- 
tails,  taii\  that  the  exercise  of  aby'othei^ithan 
moral  infioenqe  to  inthioe  suoh-aboli  i<>n  is  mKX>N- 
varonovAU  We  believe  ^t  Coi^^  has  the 
same  nght  to  abolish  slaveiy  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  the  State  GovernmeDts  have  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions ;  and  that  H  is  their 
duty  to  efface  so  foul  a  hM  horn  the  neOional  es- 
eutehebn.  We  beUeve  that  Amerioaq  citiaens  have 
the  right  to  eKproas.and  publish  tljeir  opinions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  laws,  and  institutions  of  any 
and  every  State  and  nation,  and  we  mean  neter  to 
surrender  the  liberty  of  speech,  oi  the  press; 'or  of 
eonscfcnoe. 

In  an  address  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
of  Massachusetts,  signed  by  W.  L.  Garrison 
and  twenty-three  others,  is  the  following,  to 
the  same  eflfect : — 

**  We  are  accused  of  interfering  ip  th^  domestic 
concerns  of  the  Southern  States.  We  would  ask 
thoee  who  charge  this  to  erolain  precisely  what 
they  mean  by  interference,  ff,  by  wrterference,  be 
meant  any  attempt  to  le^slate  for  the  Sbnthem 
States,  or  to  compel  Uiem .  by  force  or  intimida^ 
tion,  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  we  at  once  deny 
any  such  pretention.  We  are  trttnly  opposed  to 
any  force  on  the  subject  but  that  of  conscience 
and  reason,  which  are  mighty,  through  God,  in  the 
pulling  down  of  strongh^MSL  We- fully  acknow- 
ledge that  no  change  in  tf^  slave  latotcf  the  South- 
em  States  can  be  made  unless  by  the  Southern 
Legislatures.  Neither  CongreA  nor  the  tegislor 
tures  of  the  free  States  have  authority  to  change  the 
condition  of  a  single  slave  iH  the  ^lice  St^Ss.*** 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  quotatioife,  that 
all  these  societies — sodeties  that  are  con- 
9idered  as  embodying  all  that  id 'most  fa- 


*  For  these  quotations  (tised  Ibr  a  difiW^nt  pur- 

pofe)  we  are  itideUed  to  the  JSotsthem  Quarterly 

JUdem,  pahljhed  in  Charleston.     Wa  mentioo 

this  to  call  attention  to  the  fodt,  that  the  8ou*h  do 

.     _     ,-         , ,    ,       •  .»      «     .  ^  aot  suppress  or  keep  out  of  *ight  the-  opinioos  of 

And  other  objects  of  the  Society  were  j  even  tiie  extremli»is,  6f  the  Ntftrlh;  a#  they  baro 

stated  thus: —  '  |  sometimes  been  ehaiged  with  doSngv -^..^^ 
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xtatical  on  tbis  subject — in  tbese^  tbeir  most 
solemn  declaratioti9,  rej^Hadiate  the  idea  of 
any  treason  to  the  Constitution  or  resistaiice 
;  ,  to  the  law.    Let  tliem  answer  to  their  oWn 
conscienccfi  now,  if  any  of  them  have  vio- 
lated thede  declarations  and  pledges  ? 
That  resistance  to  the  law  we  are  diseuss- 
*  ing  is  gcwng  beyond  the  pledged  portion  of 
the  aboHtionists  themselves,  we  think  has 
'  b^en  made  obvibife,  by  What  we  have  said, 
touching  the  constitutionality  and  propriety 
-of  the  actt  aud  thei  quotations  just  made  from 
theae  their  principles,  put  foith  by  them  as 
th^  result  of  their  mo«t  serious  delibet ations, 
when,  if  ever,  they  laid   aside  feelings  to 

\  express  the  decisions  of  their  reason.  If 
these  declarations  and  promises  were  made 
0nly  nf  hen  the  crime  they  repudiated  seemed 
beyond  their  re*ch,  knowing  that  they  had 
no  possible  power  to  operate  againsit  the  in*- 

V  stitutipn  in  the  States,  it  would  appear  still 
more  odious,  to  take  the  first  occasion  when 
their  principles  could  be  tested*  to  violate 
them.  Whatever  of  rrapect  their  sincerity 
of  purpose  may  have  heretofore  excited^ 
^  .sui^y  be  utterly  destroyed  by  this  bad 
faith,  and  palpable  weakness.  That  the  pur- 
p^^  of  those  who  resist  the  law  is  down 
right,  acknowledged  treason,  witness  the  fol- 

^  lovying  from  the  resolutions  pa«»ed  by  the 
recent  Anti-Fugitive-Slave-Law  Coiivention 
held  in  Boston : — 

I  ,.  '  **JU^ved»  That  every  provitrion'  in  any  cnnefl- 
tuticn  or  statute,  which  commands  the  commission 
.of  9,  crime,  is  both  morally  and  legally  void ;  and 
Da  judge,  magistrate,  offic<^r,  or  private  'person,  is 
under  any  l^^ftu  obhgaUon  to  ohey  such  provision, 
hut  when  cuJied  on  to  Qct  under  It,  Is  bound  to 
disobey  it,  and  assii>t  in  frustrating  its  operation. 

,  .  •*72<'«)/v«i  That  pince  libert)',  in  the  vords  of 
the  Peclaration  of  Independence,  i3#n  *  imilienable 
right,'  and  the  right  of  every  slave  to  his  freedom 
is  f^ways  and  every  where  perfect,  slaveholdin^, 
wbich  Tubs  men  of  tbis  inestimable  birthright,  is 
the  greatest  of  crii^es.   .     . 

**  Knohcd,  Tliat  if  the  tonstiiution,  in  Its  trile 

meaning,  required  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 

slavery,  the  provision  for  that  purpose  Would  he 

'  t    utterlv  void  m  law^  because  requiring  the  commis- 

,^      '  Bion  ui  a,  crime.** 

Howutterly  abottunable  and  d^ngerbtts, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  are 
such  ^entiments  as  these !  How  entirely 
iocoittistent  witk  the  possibility  of  goveriH 
tnentl  There  must  be  ieither  organ^ed  so- 
1'  ciet^  (^r  anarchy.  Orgafnized  g<yvemmeiit 
^. .  ^.must"^  either  of  one  man,  of  a  few,  or  a 
govenuneDt  of  tlie  majority.     Neither  of 


these  are  infallible,  however  pure  may  be 
their  intentions  ;  nor  are  they  always  capa- 
ble of  carrying  out  their  best  designs,  from 
the  existence  of  what  really  are,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  immovable  obstacles.  All  gov- 
enjments  are  entitled  to  these  considerations ; 
how  much  more  thiit  in  which  all  partici- 
pate,— a  Republic  of  universal  suffrage; 
for  the  protection  of  all ;  established  by  a 
Constitution  furnishing  such  wi^e  legislative 
and  executive  machinery,  for  the  prevention 
of  crnne  m  the  individual,  or  tx>  avoid  the 
^  commanding  f>f  crime "  by  it»H  as  has 
never  before  been  )5een  among  men.  Should 
this  gorerpment  eir,  it  Ixas  provided  for  its 
own  fallibility  by  legitimate  modes  of  cor- 
rec^n:  Should  =  it  command  a  crime,  it 
asks  no  passive  obedience  in  any  real  sense, 
but  allows  of  discussion,  of  agitation,  and  of 
voting  against,  without  restriction.  But 
that  it  may  not  be  a  mere  shadow  And  de- 
lusion, it  cannot  allow  every  wild  theorist,  or 
even  the  sagest  anci  best  men,  in  their  indi- 
vidual caj^acity,  to  resist  its  mandates,  on 
the  pka  that  their  cooscienoe  will  i^ot  allow 
them  to  obey*  They  have,  it  is  irue^  the 
sacred  right  of  martyrdom,  and  to  that  they 
must  resort,  if  they  would  not  incur  the 
guilt  of  doing  an  evil  that  good  may  come — 
an  evil  that  may  be  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  the  oti^  they  would  correct  For  the 
rest,  their  £ery  zeal  and  burning  speech  are 
but.  the  *^  torch  of  Erostratus"  with  which 
they  would  desire^  this  most  beautiful  labric 
erected  for  the  opprCTsed  of  all  the  earth, 
that  they  may  glut  their  tnotbid  appetite  for 
farae^  TA^y.  aspire,  not  to  the  crown  of 
mnrtyrdom,^  but  .consider  their  "right  to 
LIFE,  liberty^  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
fadd  pratie  inalienable  under  any  circum- 
stances. To  them  and  to  all  we  commend 
the  following  wise  and ;  eloquent  sentences, 
the  conehisk>n  of  thediscouiBe  of  the  Rev. 
Br;  Adams  >-i^ 

'  "  That  decUi^n  being  given,  and  the  law  proved 
to  beU^^^^you  ask  again  wbat  is  your  duty  on 
Ghriatian  and  ethical  principles,  in  reference  to  a 
law  which  ^qu  dislil^e*  I  answer  unhesitatingly, 
obedience  to  law,  till  such  time  ,i^s  you  can  make 
it  sure  that  the  evils  which  that  law  entails  so  far 
ovetbalanoe  all  the  good  which  obedience  to  law 
8ecura^  tbat  you  are  justified  in  resistance,  for  the 
sake  of  a  surer,  a  hivher.  and  a  greater  good.  We 
do:  Aot  say  that  the  uiw  itself  may  not  be  distaste- 
ful to  your  sinstbilities ;  we  do  not  say  but  that 
you  may  regret  the  necessity  of  its  enactment ; 
we  do  not  forbid  you  to  deplore  the  circumstancei 
which  gave  it  existence  ;  we  do  not  forbid  you  to 
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we  all  proper  meam  to  cabstitnte  a  lnw  whidi  b 
better  ;  we  do  not  deny  the  rigbt  of  prii^ate  judg- 
ment, nor  the  ri^ht  of  resistance,  nor  the  right  of 
revolution  ;  but  in  God's  name,  wt*  do  in«>ist,  before 
that  last  right  be  resorted  to,  and  as  you  would 
justify  your  resifittance  on  Christian  principles,  that 
you  should  convince  yourself  and  convince  others, 
that  the  benefita  to  be  secured  by  resLstaoce  or 
revohition  are  vastly  greater  than  any  which  fol- 
low acquiescence  under  constitutional  order  and 
security.  To  this  narrow  point  we  must  Come  at 
last  You  must  not  begin  witti  natural  rights  and 
abstract  rights,  and  push  them  in  a  blind,  bead^trone 
manner,  in  Hrai^ht  lines  ;  for  society  is  or^^anized 
with  a  modification  of  our  natural  rights ;  and  |he 
advanta(2:&4  of  a  welt-organized  and  well-governed 
social  state  are  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  individ- 
ual interests  and  persimal  preferences ;  and  the 
(question  Li,  whether  this  state  and  order  of  things 
is  not  bett«'r  than  the  resolution  of  society  into  its 
original  elements,  (if  such  a  thing  were  ptssible.) 
each  individual  being  left  to  assert  and  defend  his 
own  n^tSf  in  his  own  wa(f,  and  by  his  own 
strens^th. 

"  Our  Divine  Xx)rd  beheld  tlie  sufferioga  of  his 
countrymen  under  Roman  oppressioa  Jewish 
taxation  was  farmed  out  in  a  way  to  occasion  the 
Jewi^  nation  unprecedented  suffering.  The  Pha- 
risees, designing  to  entrap  him,  ashed  whether  it 
was  Uwfiil  to  pay  tribute  tjx  Cesar.  'Of  whom,* 
ask^d  he  in  ealme^  majesty, '  do  you  take  tribute ; 
of  children,  or  of  strangers  f  Tliey  say,  *  Of 
strangers*.*  Then,  replied  he,  are  the  OHiLDftKN 
FBKE.  But  he  did  not  take  his  atand  on  this  natu- 
ral right  and  refuse  the  tribute.  Acquieacenee 
even  m  an  uiijust  law  was  better  than  any  advan- 
tage which  could  be  attained  by  a  premature,  in- 
opportune, and  abortive  resistance.  So  he  sent 
to  the  sea  and  procured  the  coin  for  him^lf  and 
his  disciples*  A  beautiful  illuB^ration^  we  must  all 
admit,  of  the  great  law  of  Christian  expediency. 
Let  th^  be^t  thing,  be  done,  that  c^  be  done,  m 
given  circumstances. 

"  Oertahily  H  is  your  t^phi  to  eat  meat,  but  for 
'  meat  do  not  deairoi^  ili©  work  of  God.^  The 
absence  of  all  imperfecttoD,  of  all  defect,  is  more 
than  Can  be  demanded  of  any  thing  human.  But 
do  not  destroy  life  for  thb  sake  of  remedying  bliod- 
ne^,  deafness,  or  lameness,  po  not  demoiiiili  the 
temple  for  the  sake  of  repairing  a  defect  in  its  fa- 
9ada  Do  not  break  the  costly  vase  because  of  au 
unseemly  staio  on  its  suriace,  Do  not  overturn 
law  and  government  to  remove  an  incidental  evil 
If  the  evil,  in  your  sober  judgment,  in  your  calm 
and  relfgious  reason,  is  so-  vast,  so  actuibulative, 
so  progressive,  as  to  throw  into  shade  all  the  ben«' 
efiti  whi<:h  'accrue  from  agovernnient  administered 
according  to  chartera  and  cgnstitulions,  the  course 
before  you  is  plain.  The  right  of  resistance  is 
yours.  Tlie  right  of  revolution  is  yours.  But  be- 
WARKTHAT  YOU  DO  ifOT  MARK  A  kisTAKi.  Inter- 
ests too.  vast,  too  solemn,  for  ourselves  and  the 
world,  are  at  stake,  t'>  justify  rashne«a.  In  other 
matters  vuu  may  trifle  ;  but  you  must  not  trifle 
here.  Mistakes  elsewhere  may  be  innocent ;  but 
they  are  not  innocent  here. 

**  Do  evils  of  such  helpless,  hopeless,  oirershadow 
ing  enormity  exbt  in  our  own  country^  and  uoder 


our  own  (government,  that  resistance,  the  *  last  rfe- 
source  of  the  thinking  and  the  good,' is  necessary  fi 
Evils  there  are.    But  are  fliey  of  such  a  iJharac* 
ter  as  to  overbalance  the  good!    Slavery  is  an^ 
eviL    "We  allow  no  man  to  surpass  us  in  our  nttcr 
detestation  of  the  system.    It  existed  in  the  coun- 
try when  our  stern-sonled  fkthers  were  called  to' 
frame  the  government    It  existed  by  no  choice  or  • 
fault  of  theirs.    When  deliberating  as  to  the  for^ 
mation  of  a  Constitution,  they  were -Compelled'  to- 
recognize  the  existence  of  an  evil  which  they  de- 
plored ;  just  as  in  using  steel  fbr  a  lever,  you  mt»^ 
allow  for  its  natural  properties,  its  pertnanent  elrts^- 
ticity — the  good  notwiflistanding  the  evil,  when  = 
that  evil  is  unavoidable  and  incidental.  They  hfive 
transmitted  to  us  a  priceless  heritage.  thoOgh  the 
evil  still  inheres.   \\  ould  to  God  that  it  never  had 
existed.    But  can  wq  soberly,  mteliigeatly,  and 
religiously  decide  tliat  it  is  so  great,  intolei1»ble<  • 
and  incurable,  that  we  arc  justified  in  defy ir^, 
law,  tearing  Uie  Constitution,  revolutionizing  the. 
gov^nment ;  risking  the  advantages  eAjoy^d  by 
us  and  our  children,  fbr  the  stike  of  its  removal  I  >• 
**  Kvery  man,  I  think.  willpatMe  ere  he  rushes  > 
on  such  a  decision.     Circumnavigate  tl)e  .globe ; 
where  do  you  find  a  government  better  thaii  our-, 
own;  one  which  better  answers  the  ends  of  gov-" 
emment  I   Qo  to  Madrid,  to  Vienna,  <o  ConstantI-' ' 
nople,  to  Borne,  to  Petersbwrg,  to  Rio  Jan^il;^  ti ' 
Mexico,  and  be  thankful  for  your  owa,«harter^.> 
free  and  liberal  government    It  is  the  product  of 
long  history,  of  ancient  events,  ages  of  human  ex-  J 
perience.    The  roots  of  it  lie  back  in  the  eventflil ' 
scenes  of  other  centuries.    Tlie  scholar**  lump,  the  i 
patriot's  scaflold^  the  martyr's  o^,  the  Christian  4  ^ 
prayers,  all  the  hopes  of  good  m«OL  in  ages  .past; 
nave  been  convergw^,  in  Qie  sweeping  current  of »^ 
history,  to  the  production  of  these  liberal  yet  ^-' 
cure  iffatitution^  hi  which  w«  rejoice. 'I  seetlrt'^ 
forms  of  oar  own  fathers,  wise  in  «oome1^  valiatit ' 
in  doedt  C^udatian  in  purpJDse^  ,who  won  for  v^  th^  / 
battle,  and  bequeathed  to  us  the  heritage.    I  ^o„ 
the  ministers  of  God,  whose  spirits  walked   on^ 
every  field  of  conflict,  and  whose  prayers  and'' 
prencSiing  brought  down  tho  sanctions  of  reKgion^  ^ 
to  a  cause  which  n^ver  could  hsvo  tnumphed  had  r 
it  not  been  good,    AU  these  come  thronging  b^^^ 
peopling  the  air,  as  if  incapable  of  enjoying  thc^r^, 
repose  while  fny  uncertainty  overhan/js  lh6  fruit  ^ 
of- tbeb-  sufferings  And  (oib.    I  aee  the  eyes'  of  i 
millions  £fom  evety  parit  of  the  world' turned ff 
towards  u%  eagea^ly.  watdiiog  the  .great. expert i^ 
ment  of  self-government^'    I  jsee  the  exiled  andj^ 
the  sad  firom  every  land  hastening  for  sheltei*  to 
our  shores  ;'fiiiding  liberty,  libme,  and  hope,  be-"' 
neath  the  protection  of  wholesorfe  law*.'  I  seo^i 
the  ucmaralleled  blonings.whidi.'DhrhK  Froti- 
dence  has ' conferred  lapon  us,  ia  ihe  pas^  th^ij 
present,  and  which  open  before  us  in  the  future,  ^ 
I  see  a  nation  of  freemen,  stretching  from  State  to.  j 
State,  ftatn  «ea  to  sea;  free  thibnghi  fhee  liiW,'^ 
free  religioo,  a  free*  Bible ;  soboolsi  hob^  md 
churches;. a  notion  involving  hi  it4,auc<!^/ihe,,'> 
hope^  of  the  world.^  Then  J  turn  my  tearful  ey^,^ 
to  that  dark  spot  in  our  history — that  great  mys-, ' 
tery  of  Providence ;  but  T  seem  to  "see  ^  the^start  *  • 
in  their  courees  fighting*  against  it    T  ftel -Ihat-^ 
the  evil  is  subordmlit^  and  incid«ital, 'not' pnw^ 
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mm  and  mteDticnal ;  and  comparing  evU  with 
gooUi  the  smile  of  gUdoe^a  wiU  «lbme  through  the 
taar»  of  mj  regr«t  I  cannot,  I  dace  not,  I  will 
iK»t  take  the  t^rch  of  Erostratuft  and  apply  it  to  a 
temple  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  worlds  and  a 
glory  unto  God.  I  will  wait.  I  will  hope.  I  will 
Dray-  My  iuith  in  Qod  bids  me  be  calm,  patient^ 
nopeful  (  beliering  that  trials  will  consolidate  our 
institutions,  wisdom,  and  goodness  will  perfect 
them,  and  that>  with  God's  blessing,  they  will 
stand  for  n»,  for  our  children  and  diildren's  chil- 
dren, a  beneBcent  shelter  and  guardianship  for  an 
intelligent  industrious^  contented,  unitecC  Chris- 
tian people,  to  the  end  of  time.** 

After  this  it  will  become  us  to  draw  to  a 
dose  our  somewhat  hasty  observations.  We 
have  attein)>t6d  to  call  attention  to  the  sec- 
tional and  one-^ded  manner  in  which  this 
qftiestioh  is  dtoissed  "North  and  South.  We 
have  tried  to  indicate  the  Hmit  of  individual 
and  natiooal  responsibility  for  the  existence 
of  the  ««it»6  of  the  evTl  ffom  which  'diese 
diflfircolties  spHng.  We  have  shown  that  a 
fanatical  and  inconsiderate  opposition  to  it 
has  hegotten  a  £suiatical  defense  of  it  The 
GoQstiiutioRY  we  have  8een,ackxiawtedge»  it, 
aMm  one  particular  carries  it  into  every 
State  bound  to  its  authority.  A  laW  has 
b^en  made  to  define  and  regulate  the  man- 
ner o(  obe4ienoe  ta>  thia  peculiarity  of  the. 
Oonstitnt^on*  We  have  shown  ^t  this 
lat^,  as  long  as  it  is  buch,  mufet  be  bbeyed. 
Tl^is  simple  statement  of  the  case  seems  to 
reorder  unnecessary  the  space  We  have  de^ 
voted  to  the  subject  I  but  the  oomofton^^ise 
vtew  «f  the  case  has  been  obscured  by  the 
vibtedce  of  sectional  and  factional  dwcus- 
siou ;  and  the  question,  heing  a  '*  case  of 
oonscienoe'*  as  well  as  *^  a  case  of  law,''  has, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  some^lifBculties  whi^ 
require  careful  elucidation.  We  have  shown, 
wJj  tjimk,  however,  that  no  intelligent,  un- 
prejudiced^ or  truly  patriotic  naan,  can  haive 
afty  •  qveStioB  as  to  his .  duty  in  the  case. 
The*  existence  of  Ae  govemment  on  which 
an  his  hopes;,  and  the  &?st  hoties  of  his  1-ace, 
depfsndy  demands^  we  have  shown,  his  alle- 
giance to  lafo» 

NoNv,  mltiiough  this  summary  of  our  ar- 
ticles would  appear  to  indicate  a  subject  the 
principle  of  which  are  above  and  beyond 
thci  lines, of  party  divisions ;  yet,  as  we  have 
intimatedfith^  country  must  look  for  its 
safi^y;  in  the  to-isis  created  by  this  question, 
to*  the  jtariy  of  law  and  order.  To  all  who 
profbss  tlieif  allegiance  to  this  party,  there- 
tore,  wo  have  appealed.  The  principles  from 
which 'we  liave  reasoned  have  always  dis- 


tinguished it^  oMi  mu^tcontinme  to  do  «o,  or 
all  that  has  given  stability  to  this  great  ex- 
periment of  government,  Or  certainty  to  the 
final  triumph  of  liberty  every  where,  wUl 
have  passed  away  as  a  delusion. 

Uniformity  of  action  and  eentiment  as  to 
the  subject  of  the  law,  has  been  attempted 
to  be  set  up  as  necessary  to  the  cohesion  of 
tlie  party  throughout  the  diffisrent  sections 
of  the  country.  This  is  an  utterly  imprac^- 
cable  delusion,  and  could  only  be  entertained 
by  those  ignorant  of  the  national  character 
i^id  tlie  principles  involved,  or  who  are  mak- 
ing use  of  the  very  pretense  of  nationality  for 
sectional  ends. 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  character, 
consequences,  Ac,  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
must  be  allowed  to  exist — ^always  have  ex- 
isted, and  will  exist  probably  for  several 
generations  to  come.  We  cannot  continue 
as  one  nation,  much  less  as  one  pai'ty,  unless 
we  cap  "  agree  to  disagree  "  on  the  abstract 
points  involved  in  this  subject;  yet^  as  we 
have  shown,  there  ie  a  ritiU  principle  dividing 
the  two  parties  on  which  we  have  fought  the 
battle  of  constitutional  stability  and  sure  pro- 
gress on  ptber  fields,  and  which  applies  here 
with.naoDe  than  usual  import.  If,  among  the 
principles  that  distinguish  the  Whig  party, 
we  were  called  upon  to  select  that  which 
might  be  considered  its  soul — the  immortal 
part--^thAt  which  will  never  pernait  it  to  die, 
evien  if  broken  into  fragmeints — we  should 
name  its  adhesion  to  the  prescribed  constitu- 
tional and  legal  forms  of  establishing  meas- 
ures, «iDd  of  efi^tingt  or  resisting  changes  in 
existing  ones:  Its  whole  histoiy  is  penaded 
with  thisidea.  We  may  refer,  as  examples, 
to  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  IJank 
of  the  United  States  question ;  the  Rhode 
Island  rebellion ;  the  disorganization  move- 
mehl  in  the  Slate  of  Ohio;  the  disregard 
and  Hesistdtice  mad*  in  S6me  of  the  States  to 
the  la^t  etoctorat  l^w  of  Congress;  the  Ee- 
pjj^diation  question;  and  at  the  present  mo- 
nient  its  biaitle  in  the  State  of  New-York, 
against  the  outreg«cms  arre>t  of  legisli^ 
tion  by 'the*  m!noi?ty  6t  the  Senate.  Here 
then  we  find  a  principle ,  by  which  we  can 
and  must  test  the  party  allegiance  of  all  sec- 
tions and  all  individuals.  To  this  eadi  must 
sacrifice  their  sectionalisms,  their  predilec- 
tipn?,  and  thdr  private  preferences  for"  men 
or  measures ;  confident  that  this  will  carry 
us  safely  through  this,  as  it  has  every  other 
difficulty,  and  ultimately  estabhsh  the  troth. 
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whatever  it  may  be,  on  fixed  and  immovable 
foundations. 

And  that  we  may  avoid  the  natural  im- 
pediments to  this  consumnuition,  we  may  con- 
clude as  a  warning  to  all  with  the  words  of 
the  great  Bacon : — "  For  the  wisdom  of  a 
Law-maker  consisteth  not  only  in  a  plat- 
form OF  JUSTICE,  but  in  THE  APPLICATION 


thereof;  TAKING  INTO  CONSIDERATION  BT 
WHAT  MEANS  LAWS  MAT  BB  MADE  CERTAIN, 
AND  WHAT  XrE  THE  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES 
OF  THE  DOUBTFULNESS  AND  UNCERTAINTY 
OF  LAW  ;  BY  WHAT  MEANS  LAWS  MAY  BB 
MADE  APT  AND  EASY  TO  BE  EXECUTED,  AND 
WHAT  ARE  THE  IMPEDIMENTS  AND  REMEDIES 
IN  THE  EXECUTION  OF  LAWS.** 


VERSES 

WRITTEN  OK   THE   WALLS  OF   BOLOGNA,  IN  ITALY: 


MUCH  AHMIRBD  BY  TRAVBLLBR8  AND  OTHERS  WHO  HAVE  BT  CHANCB  MBT  WITH  TBBM, 


Si  tibi  pulchra  domus,  si  splendida  mensa ;  quid  inde  f 
Si  species  auri,  argenti  quoque  massa ;  quid  inde  ? 

Si  tJbi'  spon?a  decens,  si  sit  generosa ;  quid  inde  ? 

Si  tibi  sunt  nati,  si  praedia  magna ;  quid  inde  f 

Si  fueris  pulcher,  fortis,  divesve ;  quid  inde  ? 

Si  doceas  alios,  in  qualibet  arte ;  quid  inde  ? 

Si  longus  servorum,  inserviat  ordo ;  quid  inde  I 

Si  Caveat  mundus,  si  prospera  cuncta ;  quid  hide  ? 

Si  prior,  aut  abbas,  si  dux,  si  papa ;  quid  inde  t 

Si  felix  annos  regnes  per  mille  ;  quid  inde  f 

Si  rota  fortunes  te  tollit  ad  astra ;  quid  inde  f 

Tarn  cito,  tamque  dto  fiigiunt  haec,  ut  nihil  inde : 
Sola  raanet  virtus,  nos  glorificabimur  inde. 
Ergo  Deo  pare,  bene  nam  tibi  provenit  inde. 

TRAN8L  ATIOl?. 

What,  if  the  stateliest  buildmgs  were  thine  own ! 
What,  if  the  choicest  fruits  thy  table  crown? 
If  thou  hast  heaps  on  heaps  of  gold  in  store, 
And  each  succeeding  year  still  adding  more  f 
What  if  thou  hadst  the  fiairest,  kindest  wife, 
To  be  the  sweet  companion  of  thy  life  f 
If  thou  art  blessed  with  sons,  a  large  estate, 
And  all  around  magni6cent  and  great ; 
What  if  thouVt  comely,  valiant,  rich,  and  strong. 
And,  teachest  others  in  each  art,  each  tongue ; 
If  thou  hast  numerous  servants  at  command. 
All  things  in  store  and  ready  to  thy  hand ; 
If  thou  wert  king,  commander  of  a  nation. 
Full  thousand  happy  years,  without  vexation  ; 
If  fortune  raised  thee  to  the  highest  strain 

Of  grandeur,  wealth,  and  dignity ^what  then  t 

Soon,  very  soon,  tdl  ends  and  comes  to  naught ; 
Virtue  alone,  *s  the  greatest  glory  sought. 
Obey  th*  Almighty^s  will :  from  hence  arise 
AH  hi^piness  wi^tun ;  in  this  all  glory  lies. 
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'>PENDENNIS"  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 


If  every  fictioa  writer  did  his  work  as 
well  as  the  author  of  Pendennis,  we  should 
give  up  all  other  kinds  of  reading,  and  take 
to  novels.  Mr.  Thackeray  understands  the 
world,  and  what  is  equally  important  and 
much  more  difficult,  he  understands  himself. 
He  writes  very  much  as  Fielding  would  have 
written,  had  he  lived  in  an  age  of  news- 
papers and  railroads ;  no  less  contemptuous 
of  fkshionable^  absorditieB,  no  less  a  good 
hater  of  every  tljing  that  deserves  to  be 
hated;  fully  as  keeOi  a$  sly,  as  good-hu- 
mored. Fielding^  novels  were  exactly 
suited  to  his  age,  ax^  Tb^keray*s  are  no 
less  adapted  to  ours — ^praise  which  can  be 
extended  to  the  productions  of  very  few 
of  his  contemporari^*  In  fact,  the  latter 
is,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions,  the  only 
man  living  who  knows  how  to  write  a  novel. 

Writing — ^filling  up  a  given  numb^  of 
sheets — is  very  easy ;  and  perhaps  it  is  easier 
to  write  a  ^*  fashionftUe  novel?  than  any  thing 
else.  Patience  and  a  penny-a-line  will  ac- 
complish wonders  in  this  department  of 
literature  especially,  and  if  to  have  produced 
a  novel  were  to  be  famous,  we  should  not,  a 
year  hence,  have  an  ordinary  individual 
amongst  us.  As  it  is,  hardly  a  day  passes 
but  some  "  great  American  novelist**  starts 
up  on  one  side  or  the  other,  heralded  by 
the  intensest  blasts  of  *'  able  and  impartial 
critics,"  who,  in  spite  of  the  wealth  of  Web- 
ster^s  Dictionary,  seem  to  want  language  to 
express  their  admiration  of  the  new-bom 

Cdigy.  To-morrow,  the  wonder  and  the 
k  are  forgotten,  and  other  geniuses  and 
other  developments  of  "ripe  scholarship," 
"  profound  insight  into  hun^an  nature,"  and 
"daring  and  dexterous  philosopl^y,"  take 
their  place.  Meanwhile,  in  the  intervals,  we 
are  required  to  acknowledge  the  transcend- 
ent powers  of  Reynolds,  Dumas,  and  a 
dozen  others  of  the  melo-dramatic  and  gas- 
light school,  whose  only  skill  lies  in  touch- 
ing up  flaring  pictures,  in  which  all  the 
men  are  bold,  handsome,  and  devilish,  and 
all  the  women  beautiful  and  immodest  As 
for  the  virtuous  characters  thrown  in  to  re- 


lieve the  grouping,  so  mawkish  and  weak 
are  they  that  one  lacks  patience  to  ridicule 
them.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  a  superfluous 
piece  of  labor  to  laugh  at  creatures  whom 
the  author  made  for  nothing  else  than  butts, 
and  whom  he  was  sure  no  mortal  would  imi- 
tate. 

Tko  novels,  however,  which  the  masters 
and  misses  of  a  moral  community  are  al- 
lowed to  read,  and  which  are  warranted  tp 
contain  "  nothing  that  can  oflend  the  taste 
of  the  most  fastidious^  or  bring  a  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  the  most  refined  modesty,"  are 
of  much  readier  growth  thi^n  the  extra-By- 
r<mic  producUons  just  hinted  at.  To  write 
the  latter,  one  must  know  something  of 
both  the  day  and  the  night  side  of  the 
world,  and  must  have  a  free  command  of 
strong  colors ;  while  to  fill  many  three-vol- 
umed  sets  of  the  former,  requires  nothing 
but  an  efflux  of  WO)  ds— --a  redundancy  of 
commonplace.  Every  novel  must  have  a 
hero,  therefore. you  are  entitled  to  yours ;  and 
as  no  one  limits  you  in  your  selection,  you 
may  take  the  best  the  market  affords.  You 
can  easier  make  him  handsome  than  ugly, 
therefore  let  him  be  an  Adonis.  Nothing 
more  convenient  and  natural  than  to  give 
him  a  fine  house,  and  plenty  of  cash  in  his 
own  hands  or  those  of  his  guardian.  If 
you  cannot  make  him  witty  out  of  your  own 
resources,  cram  him  with  a  jest-book,  or  the 
repartees  in  Congreve.  or  give  him  a  fund 
of  sentiment  which  will  necessarily  render 
him  melancholy,  and  lihen  no  one  will  ex- 
pect him  to  be  otherwise  than  magnificently 
dull  In  your  heroine  you  have  if  possible 
more  boundless  latitude.  An  ugly  hero 
might  be  iendured,  but  a  plmn  heroine  never. 
Rich^,  brilliancy,  fascination,  deep  dark 
eyes,  "chiseiled"  features,  a  swelling  form, — 
let  her  be  the  incarnation  of  all  these.  Then 
your  plot — what  more  simple  ?  Every  body 
likes  to  read  about  love,  so  yours  shall  be  a 
love  story;  Your  matchless  embodiments 
bocome  enamored  each  of  the  other ;  there 
are  obstacles  sudden  and  fearful  in  their 
course  toward  happiness.     You  ere 
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and  unrelenting  fiithers,  who  have  designed 
the  pair  to  different  embraces.  You  sup- 
pose Ane  or  more  uncles  who  look  on  grimly, 
or  always  oppose  the  weaker  party.  Then 
you  fill  in  with  coasins,  rivals,  and  confidants ; 
threats  and  reconciliations ;  pages  of  rapture 
and  sentiment,  of  agony  and  bliss;  and 
wmd  up  orthodoxly  with  a  wedding  and 
universal  contento  cnt  And  after  all  this, 
you  take  breath,  and  find  that  to  be  a  "  dis- 
tifiguished  novelist"  isn't  really  as  diflBcult 
as  some  critics  would  make  it  otit  to  be ; 
and  very  possibly  you  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  if  you  had  the  time,  you  might 
publish  as  many  and  as  good  novels  as 
G.  P.  R.  James,  in  which  opinion,  if  you  are 
of  average  pommon  sense,  we  heartily  coin- 
cide.        /        ' 

The  m^seuline  good  sfense  of  Bulwer  tas 
but  just  escaped  this  easy  and  vapid  round 
of  love^ridden  commonplace.    Christopher 


bargains  and  make  love," — real  love,  and  not 
the  Imaginary  Cupid  of  perfect,  and  perfectly 
silly,  puppets.  Common  sense  and  ambition 
have  made  him  at  last  a  novelist  of  whom 
the  English  ought  to  be  proud.  BulWer  in 
1851  knows  how  to  make  a  novel  what  it 
should  be,  aiid  unless  he  is  v^ner  than  We 
think  a  Irian  of  his  mind  and  years  can  bo^ 
lu^  looks  back  on  the  rbapsdKlies  of  his  ear-' 
lier  productions  with  more  contempt  than 
the  most  contemptuotis  critics. 

Thackeray  and  Bulwer— who  next!  who 
is  the  other  exception  to  our  wholesale  con- 
demnation of  aspiring  novelists  of  the  "  last 
half  of  the  century  ?"  "We  had  ahnost  said' 
Dickens,  but  we  repent  of  being  so  l^ient 
in  our  judgment.  Dickens,  is  not  equal  to 
a  firet-rate  novel.  We  will  not  say  of  hini, 
as  the  wiseacre  remarked  of  Sheridan,  that 
"he  has  some  talent P'  Dickens  i^  a  great 
writer,  a  very  great  writer,  and  his  faulte  lifr 


North  calb  Bulwer  "  the  foremost  man  of ,  more  on  the  side  of  ejccess  than  deficiency.' 
all  the  world  f*  and  bating  a  little  Scotch  It  is  his  gre^t  diflScuHy  that  he  Will  not  be' 
enthusiasm,  and  ft  slight  predilection  for  the  '  satisfied  with  the  eyes  whi(^  Nature  ha^ 
bantlmgs  of  his  own  Blackwood,  his  remark  given  him.  He  looks  about  him  through 
is  Well  said.  None  but  a  veiy  welI*seasoned  magnifiere — sometimes  throilgh  a  micros- 
man  could  have  written  the  Caxtons,  whfch  '  cope.  He  mistakes  caricature  for  satife,  and" 
is  as  great  in  its  way  as  the  diplomatrsm  of !  when  He  ridicules  any  thing,  he  heightens  it' 
the  othe*  Biilwer,  who  is  so  kind  as  t6  ease  I  into  a^^  impossibility  before  he^  asks  lis  la 
us  Americans  of  all  the  difficulties  of  gov-  ^  condemn  it.  He  proposes  to  ptit  us  but  of 
eming  ourselves.  But  in  the  case  of  our  copceit  with  a  tigh^fisted  and  arrogant  man 
baronet-author,  turn  back  a  volume  or  two,  j  of  business,  and  he  gives  us  as  a  specimen, 
and  read  those  half-dozen  fictions  entitled  that  unheard-of  devil,  Ralph  Nickleby.  He^ 
the  Pel  ham  novels.  Discover  if  you  can '  efeays  a  pleasing  contrast,  and  We  are  sufio^* 
the  reasons — if  indeed  there  were  any  rea- '  cated  with  those  benevolent  old  idiots,  Hi^^ 
sons  employed-*- which  induced  a  m^^  of' Brothers  Oheelyble.  His  favorite  hei'oes* 
strong  mind;  great  information  of  books,  ^  are  for  all  the  world  like  thofee  •*  nice  youiig' 
hand-in-glofve  sympathy  with  such  bold  I  men"  who  are  the  boast  of  their  aunts  in ,' 
satirists  as  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  an  Uhe  country.     His  plote  are   beneath  no- 


eietensrve  acquaintance  with  all  sorts  of  men 
and  women,  to  fill  sot  many  endless  sheets 
with  sentimental    nonsense,  which  wotild 


tice.    In  half  of  his  fictions  he  makes  no 

pretensions  to  such  in,conveirticnces.    Dick-  ^ 

ens  is  the  prince  of  sketchers^  the  great'" 


have  grieved  the  type-setters  of  the  Minerva   apostle  of  inctcjent,  the  arch-master  of  low 
Press.     There  was -so  much  of  freshness   comedy.     As  for  his  pathos  and  philosophy^' ^ 
and  wit  in  these  novels,  so  much  of  keen  ^  the  lesi  we  say  abdut  them  tte  better." 
perception  and  strong  satire;  that  they  could 
not  help  l)ecohiittg  lamous ;  but  their  at- 
tempted ly  "  tine  passages,"  which  were  nei- 
ther few   nor  far  between,  *^  out-Heroded 
Herod,"  and  burlesqued  the  romances  that 
turned  the  head  of   poor   Don    Quixote. 
Purer,  more  unspeakable  twaddle  was  never 
seen  in  the  rejected  manu!»cripts  of  a  maga- 
zine scribbler.    Gtradually  the  author  became 
wiser,  ar  d  changed  his  tune.    He  began  to 
write  in  the  strain  in  which  men  **  drive 


Dickens  has  done  the  worid  a  gi-^t  deal'^ 
of  vkry  pi-actical  gck>d,  and  we  hope  he  will } 
live  long  to  enjoy  his  reward,  and  do  ipore.' 
And  without  laughing  one  whit  less  with ' 
Mr,  Pickwick,  or  shaiking  ouf  fist  lefe  wrs^lh-,  * 
fully  in  the  fkce  of  Uriah  He^p,  we  msy' 
say,  as  we  said  a  few  lines  back,  that  Di^n^  ^ 
has  not  yet  shown  himself  eqjlal  to  i^fiftt-'' 
rate  novel   '     "  .'/      '     - '''  '  ^ 

AVhat  are  we  to  saV  abb'bt  the  **i^  ' 
unknown"   author  or  samt^i^^JM'' 


1851. 
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Eyre  and  Shirley !  Simp) j,  that  hia  or  her 
productions  are  the  moKt  clever  monstrosi- 
ties that  ever  amused  or  excited  a  novel- 
r|2ader.  They  heggar  probability  and  na- 
ture with  so  bold  a  front,  one  thinks  it 
scarcely  vfprih  while  to  quarrel  with  them. 
Every  body  has  read  them,  has  been  struck 
bjf,  their  clear,  strong  style,  by  their  dissec- 
tij^  of  morbid  mental  anatomy^  and  by 
their  utter  disregard  of  all  the  laws  whico 
critics  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  sacred. 
The  drift  of  their  narration  reminds  us  of 
nothing  more  than  those  cliapters  of  private 
life  we  sometimes  see  in  the  newspapers,,  en- 
titled, *' Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction,**  in 
which  it  is  set  forth  how  a'  man  murdered 
his  wife  to  marry  his  grandmother,  or  how 
an  heiress  eloped  with  a  mysterious  stranger 
who  al^rward  proved  to  be  the  coachman,  or 
$ow  ^  jDobleman  fell  in  love  with  a  basket-girl 
and  elevated  her  to  his  titles  and  distinc- 
tions ;  all  of  which  might  be  made  the  basis 
cf  very  matter-of-fact,  very  startling,  and 
very  unnatural  novels.  Such  heroines  as 
Jane  Eyie  and  Shirley  never  Hved,  and  we 
venture  to  say  never  will  Hve.  So  of  the 
other  diaractera^  the  Moores,  the  Yorkes, 
the,  SU  Johns,  whose  distinctive  traits  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader, 
Tet^  after  all,  "Shirley"  and  ** Jane  Eyre** 
wjjre^very  readable  book^.  Heading  them 
was  .Uke  looking  at  a  menagerie  of  wild 
beasts  and  chimpanzees^  Raree-shows  are 
all  very  well  occasionally ;  and  one  or  two 
such  books  as  ^^  Jane  Eyre  **  could  have  been 
easily  tolerated ;  but  a  small  fry  of  imita- 
tive writers  took  the  hint  of  success,  and 
deluged  us  with  "  autobiographies  **  and 
"confessions,"  that  in  extravagance  and 
"powerful  passages"  threw  .their  great  ori- 
gmals  quite  into  the  shade.  Terhaps  the 
most  ridiculous  of  all  these  parodies  is  a  book 
called  the  **  Initials,"  which  is  entirely  made 
up  of  would-be  strong  scenes  between  a  hero 
and  heroine.  There  is  a  stupid  German 
who  is  in  love  with  the  heroine,  and  a  stu- 
pider younger  sister  who  is  in  lo\e  with  the 
hero ;  and  naatters  become  a  little  tangled. 
Finally  «^  compromise  is  cffocted,  and  tiie 
G^erman  takes  the  younger  sister,  leaving 
tb^  heroine  and  hero  to  get  married  as  soon 
aathey  please.  Of  such  miscreated  fictions 
we  hot>e  we  have  seen  the  hist ;  but  unfor- 
tunately our  hopes  are  stronger  than  our 
expectations.  v(e  are  quite  sure  that  we 
ahall  witness  manjr  more  of  them. 


Hiere  is  no  such  nonsense  in  "Penden* 
nis."  It  is  a  book  of  the  world  emphatic 
cally.  You  may  put  on  your  hat  at  any 
time  and  dive  into  the  cellars  of  this  me- 
tropoliS)  or  into  the  dingy  counting-rooms 
of  our  warehouses  and  stores,  or  mount  into 
the  "  sky-light  parlors  "  in  whwh  our  needle- 
women^  and  solitary  artisans,  and  lesser 
journalists  work  and  live,  or  visit  those  catch- 
alls of  a  shifting  society,  our  boarding  houses, 
and  you  will  find  just  such  men  and  women 
as  Thackeray  tells  you  of.  The  characters  in 
"Pendennis"  deal  very  little  in  abstrac? 
tions  of  any  kind;  they  neither  sentimental- 
ize about  love,  nor  talk  Platonic  metaphys- 
ics at  one  another,  nor  discourse  upon  mat- 
ters in  which  no  mortal  feels  any  interest; 
To  condense  what  we  would  say  in  a  word, 
they  are  natural  without  being  common- 
place. And  to  represent  characters  in  this 
manner  is,  we  think,  the  perfection  of  writ- 
ing. 

The  most  unreadable  book  we  ever  saw 
Wtis  a  selection  from  Scott's  novels,  entitled 
"  JBeauties  of  Wa\X!rley."  The  tediousness 
of  that  very  common  volume,  the  "  Beauties 
of  Shakspearei,"is  proverbial.  And  in  read- 
ing reviews,  every  body  skips  the  "*  selected 
passages,"  which,  however,  every  reviewed 
copsiders  himself  in  duty  bound  to  insert. 
This  unreadabUness  of  isolated  passages  is 
perfectly  natural.  It  would  be  much  stranger 
if  any  body  could  read  them.  In  pure  hter- 
ature,  continuity — completeness— ^e  eveiy 
thing;  and  with  loss  of  connecti9*n,,ther^ 
ensues  want  of  power  to  interest.  And 
therefore  books  of  selections,  and  reviews^ 
which  are  nothing  but  remarks  on  extiacts 
culled  out  here  xuid  there  from  a  novel,  or  a 
poem,  or  an  essay,  ar^  the  driest  food  ever 
offered  to  the  mental  palate.  Macauley  is 
the  most  readable  reviewer  of  the  day,,  sim- 
ply because  he  takes  kave  of  his  authors  at 
the  title-page.  Perhaps  tliis  \»  an  abrupt 
apology  for  not  using  our. scissors  on  "  Pen- 
dennis ;"  but  we  hop^  the  r^er  \>iU  pardon 
us  for  ifearing  to  trespass  on  his  ^a^te  and 
hia  gjDod-oature. 

A  single  word  by  way  pt  amends  for  thus 
leaving  the  style  and  story  of  Pendennis 
to  the  reader's  own  time  and  incKnajtioiu 
It  is  a  little  odd  that  in  three  of  the  besjt 
fictions  of  the  day,  the  Caxtons,  David  Cop- 
pertield,  and  Pendennis,  authors. — joijimal- 
ists — should  be  piincipal  characters,  Bui* 
wer  is  half  sarcastic  and  half  pity  iug;tqyf ' 
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May* 


his  hero-author,  Mr.  Cazton ;  Dickens  pushes 
his  imaginary  journalist  on  the  road  to 
honor  and  emolument  with  a  heartiness 
that  shows  quite  clearly  his  own  ideas  as  to 
the  profession  of  literature:  Thackeray  is 
more  discoura^ng  than  either ;  and  we  think 
he  is  right  m  representing  authorship  as 
more  hazardous  and  unremunerative  than 
his  contemporaries  are  willing  to  allow.  There 
are  scores  of  reasons  why  an  author  may 
work  hard,  and  write  well,  and  yet  be  poor. 
His  trade  is  one  in  which  supply  is  always 
greater  than  demand ;  and  conseauently 
at  the  outset  he  encounters  increased  labor 
at  a  diminished  remuneration.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  the  departments  of  business  in 
•  which  men  engage,  profits  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  geometrically ;  but  an  author's 
pay  per  page  is  apt  to  remain  stationary ; 
and  after  twenty  years'  labor  he  may  be 
able  to  write  less  in  a  given  time  than  when 
he  commenced  putting  pen  to  paper.  He 
is  constantly  embarrassed  by  the  competi- 
tion of  amateurs,  who  may  often  write  as  well 
as  himself^  and  are  wilHng  to  write  an  occa- 
sional article  for  nothing  but  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  themselves  in  print  His  habits  be- 
get irregularity,  and  often  a  morbid  and 
destructive  habit  of  reverie.  The  proprietor' 
of  even  the  smallest  amount  of  moneyed  capi- 
tal feels  that  even  while  he  is  idle  his  stcKik 
is  working  for  him;  but  the  author,  like 


the  day  laborer,  loses  ^ound  every  moment 
he  is  unemployed.  We  are  speaking  of  the 
men  who  write  for  their  bread,  and  who  are 
dependent  upon  their  brains  for  their  din- 
ners, not  of  those  few  privileged  and  truly 
enviable  authors  whom  lu(^  has  raised 
above  the  necessity  of  work.  Authorship, 
as  a  means  of  subsistence,  ought  to  be  made 
discouraging ;  and  we  are  grateful  to  influ- 
ential writers  for  showing  it  as  it  is.  It  will 
be  time  to  recommend  Uie  profession  when 
it  needs  recruiting. 

Men  of  literary  tastes  may  enjoy  literature 
and  write  books  without  transforming  the 
muse  into  a  slave  to  their  daily  necessities. 
A  few  golden  prizes  are  not  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  blanks  which  most  of  those 
who  invest  in  the  lottery  of  letters  must  in- 
evitably draw.  And  without  attempting  to 
detract  in  the  least  from  the  value  of  those 
rewards  which  the  successful  author  enjoys, 
or  underrating  the  nobility  of  that  ambition 
which  prompts  to  sound  and  manly  labors 
in  hterature,  we  may  be  permitted  in  all 
honesty  to  repeat  the  sentiment  which  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  inculcated  in  perhaps  a  more 
convincing  dress,  that  the  man  who  is  favored 
with  neither  fortune  nor  patronage  should 
consider  seriously  and  with  open  eyes  before 
he  sets  out  in  the  difficult  and  unremuner- 
ative path  of  practical  authorship. 
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ROBERT    SOUTHEY.* 


br  oar  Febroary  number  we  brought 
Southey's  Hfe  dowia  to  a  very  peculiar  point  in 
his  literary  career,— the  publication  of  **  Ma- 
doc"  Whatever  the  critics  may  say,  we  know 
that  Southey  considered  this  as  his  greatest 
achievement;  and  we  remember,  on  one  ocr 
caaion,  he  emphatically  declared,  that  he 
should  only  wish  to  have  inscribed  on  his 
tombstone,  that  he  was  the  author  6f 
"Madoc'' 

The  most  casual  reader  cannot  isSi  to 
have  remained  the  singular  compound  of 
action  and  re-ae^n,  or  diction  and  contra- 
diction,  under  review,  althou^,  to  a  very 
doee  observer,  no  idiosyncrasy  is  more  clearly 
traceable  in  its  continuity  than  that  of  Rob- 
ert Southey.  Notwithstanding  the  startling 
dmnges  in  Ins  career,  they  are  as  logical  as 
the  rapturous  steps  of  Pindar. 

In  April,  180$,  ^Madoc,**  his  ftivorite 
poem,  was  published,  but  met  with  no  great 
sucoesae  tw«  months  after  its  publicatkm,  not 
one  half  the  edition  was  sold.  Nothing 
pleased  Southey  better,  even  in  his  later 
years,  than  to  praise  this  long  and  tedious 
poem.  It  has,  however,  fine,  eloquent  pas- 
sages, but  the  soul  of  poesy  is  wanting. 
There  is  a  fine,  simple,  heroic  dignity  in  the 
tread  of  his  verse,  out  the  inner  spirit  is  a 
mere  reflection. 

In  the  autumn  of  1805  he  paid  a  visit 
to^cott  at  Ashestiel.  Of  his  complete  iso- 
laoon  we  may  gain  a  notion  from  an  ex- 
tract in  a  letter  to  his  '  brother,  Lieut. 
Southey,  dated  Dec  6,  1805  :— 

**  FVom  Norember  to  June  not  a  soul  do  we  Me, 
exoept  perlMUM  Wordiworth  once  or  twice  dtirii^ 
that  time  I  Of  coone  it  it  mv  workiiig  seaBoo, 
and  I  get  through  a  great  deaf** 

We  cannot  refrain  from  copying  Southey's 
own  account  of  his  daily  routine : — 

**  M J  actioai  are  m  regi^lar  as  those  of  Si  Dun- 
•taD*t  quarter  boTt :  thrae  pages  of  history  after 


breakAwt,  (eqdvale&t  to  five  In  small  quarto 
prinliDf^)  then  te  tranacribe  and  oopj  vtt  te 
pre(»»  or  to  make  my  aelectioiis  or  biaerapbies,  or 
whatever  else  suite  my  humor,  till  oimier'time; 
from  dbner  till  tea  I  read,  write  letters,  see  the 
uewspaper,  and  very  often  indulge  in  a  siesta,  for 
sleep  agrees  with  ma.  *  *  *  Well,  after  tea 
I  ffo  to  poetiT,  and  oorreot^  and  re>write^  and  copy 
tiU  I  am  tired,  and  then  turn  to  anything  else  tiU 
supper.  And  this  is  my  life,  which,  if  not  a  very 
meiry  one,  is  as  happy  a  one  as  heart  can  desire." 

In  1806  he  commenced  hb  "  Curse  of 
Kfihama^"  notwithstanding  the  ill  commer- 
cial success  of  **  Madoc,"  which  is  thus  an- 
nounced in  a  letter  to  Oottie  >^ 

"^Madoc'hasnotmademyfbrtune.  By  the  state 
of  my  aooooit  ia  May  last,  that  ia,  tiv«lve  months 
after  puUioatica,  there  was  a  balance  doe  to  me 
(on  the  plan  gf  dividing  the  profits)  of  £3  19s.  Id" 

*  ♦  ♦  "In  spite  of  the  slow  sale  of  '  Hadoc,* 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  answer  as  well  for 
the  year*e  ways  and  means  to  finish  the  *  Curse  of 
Kehama,'  and  aeill  the  Ant  cdiUoo,  at  to  spend  the 
time  in  criticising  other  people's  books.** 

In  1807,  Southejr  edited,  out  of  pure 
kindness,  Kirke  White's  Remains,  and  pre- 
fixed a  memoir,  written  in  that  clear  style 
for  which  he  is  so  justly  famous, — as  CJole- 
ridge  said  one  day ;  **  Southey  never  inter- 
feres with  his  subject ;  his  language  is  so 
clear,  you  never  think  of  the  author, — only 
of  the  subject  This  is  a  great  merit" 
This  labor  of  love  led  to  a  correspondence 
with  Kirke  White's  brother  Noifle,  which 
was  destined  to  prove  of  life-duration. 

In  March,  1807,  his  friend  Wynne  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  for  him  a  pension  of 
£200  per  annum,  which  enabled  Southey 
to  relinquish  the  allowance  which  he  haa 
received  since  his  marriage  from  Wynne. 
Propriety  in  money  matters  was  one  of 
Southey's  great  virtues,  and  materially 
added  to  the  uniform  respect  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  his  friends.  It  is  a  point  in 
which  literary  men  are  too  apt  to  be  care- 
less. 


*  The  life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,  LLJ). 
Outhbert  Southey.    New-Tork :  Harper  A  Brothers. 
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Bobert  Scmikef. 


Towards  the  dose  of  ia08.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  a  fit  of  indignation  with  JeSbey, 
who  edited  the  Edmburgk  Beview^  not  onl j 
withdrew  his  name  and  oontrihotions  from 
that  celebrated  organ,  bat  resolred  to  start 
an  opposition.   After  consulting  with  Long- 
mans,  the  Quarterly  Review  wva  announced, 
and  Soathey  regularlj  engaged  to  oontrib- 
nte.     Giffbrd  was  appointed  editor,  and  a 
fitter  man  in  many  respects  could  hsvdl j  be 
found.     This  was  an  event  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  poet,  as  it  reffularlj  broujdit 
him  in  £400  per  annum,  tiU  his  reason  left 
him.     This  was  a  very  seasonable  help  to 
him,  as  a  funily  grew  now  rapid) j  around 
him.     In  March,  1809,  he  writes  to  his 
friend  Duppa :  "  I  have  now  three  girls  liv- 
ing, and  as  delightful  a  phij-feUow,  in  the 
shape  of  a  boy,  as  ever  man  was  blest 
with.    Very  often,  when  I  look  at  them,  I 
think  what  a  fit  thing  it  would  be  that  Mal- 
thus  should  be  hanged  T  The  son  to  whom 
he  so  tenderly  alludes  was  Herbert,  whose 
death,  in  his  twelfth  year,  Southey  keenly 
felt 

Connected  with  this  affectionate  allusion 
to  his  youn^,  and  then  only  son,  the  very 
next  letter  m  this  volume,  dated  April  23, 
1809,  and  addressed  to  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  contains  an  account  of  a  narrow  escape 
the  boy  had  of  his  life  from  a  sudden  attack 
of  croup  in  the  night  The  whole  letter  is 
so  remarkable,  that  we  regret  our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  quote  it 

Next  month  he  lost  his  youngest  girl, 
Emma.  Southey  had  great  fortitude ;  this 
is  apparent  even  under  the  most  trying  of 
his  afflictions. 

The  following  year  brought  Southey  an- 
other addition  to  his  income,  in  the  shape 
of  an  engagement  with  Ballantyne  to  e^t 
the  Annual  Register,  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  £400  a  year.  There  was  however 
much  hard  work  to  be  done  for  it,  and  con- 
sidering the  conscientious  manner  in  which 
he  always  performed  his  engagements,  it 
was  well  earned.  He  was  however  not  des- 
tined to  enjoy  this  very  long,  for  after  two 
or  three  years,  owing  to  the  heavy  loss  upon 
the  work,  it  was  discontinued.  This  defal- 
cation made  him  think  of  another  work,  and 
he  fortunately  selected  the  **  Life  of  Nelson," 
mnftf  <»harminff  of  all  his  prose  writings, 
ared  his  "  Roderick,  the  Last  of 
for  publication,  working  away 
dily  at  reviews,  histories,  Ac, 


Indeed,  Soother  is  &    - 
stance  of  what  syrtcm,  ,4Hi,r2&«^ 
win  aocomptisL   We  m^^ZJ!i^  ^ 
the  mformation  of  the  coriol^  ?f^  «» 

«LifeofNekon"bix>ugia1teS^*^  Ae 
thorns  treasury.  ^^      ^^*otheau. 

The  smgdar  effect  produced  in  i?  ^ 
by  our  iw^ated  victories  in  1813  ^^•'^&«nd 
iUiBtrated  m  the  letters  betw*J«*^  ^^^7 
and  his  fiiaid  Bedford.  The  1^  ^mhey 
ing  to  the  Laureate,  had  8aid^%^  ^^ 
just  arrived  from  Lisbon ;  he  has  ^^^  ® 
America,  where  he  went  <hi  board  ti.  V^  ^ 
donian  and  the  United  StatesTH  ^*^ 
captured  ship  was  pierced  thiY?«*?^  *^ 
through,  whSe  in  the  AmSP  *^^ 
scarcely  any  had  been  lodged, 
seems  to  have  been  ^      '    - 


Our 


seems  to  have  been  very  badly  fon^i^  ®\^P 
captors  declared  that  thev  fonr,/!^  '  ^^ 
the  gwis  with  the  cartridges  nnt"^^,^^ 
wrong  way."  ^^   P^^    ^  the 

Southey,  in  his  reply  to  this.  r\fo^  « 
1813,)  sap :—  ^  ^May  26, 


•Tom 


fl, 


pested  Tictaries  of  the  Amen^^^  im- 
part, I  regard  them  with  the  deeoSt^j  ,  ^J 
lert  forebodings.  The  superior  ^kJ^S'^^'*^- 
wffl  not  account  for  alL  T  heard  a  H  ^^^ 
ago  from  a  LivcrpooUan  latelv  in  A,^^-  ^  *^^ 
they  stuff  their  wSding  with  ^bSl^^??^  ^^ 
kiUafewmore  men.bSwiU  ^^x^'lj^r 
is  that  our  ships  are  so  eoood^^^"^  *^ 
merely  disabledT  Wordsworth  andT^S^i.'*^ 
suspecting  some  improvement  in  gunnerWPvJ*  "* 
IS  hkely  enough  to  have  discovSed^  ^^LT**** 
before  I  sawtbe same iupiMdKj^^^W.) 
the  Tinu^  Still  there  wSiw^^l^^ife^^^  ^ 
more  ahirming  to  be  resolved,  and  that  j-Tt*^ 
happens  we  mjure  them  so  litUe.    T  y^ijZT  i? 

fear  there  may  be  a  dreadful  seo-et  at  th^TLS^ 
whidi  your  &ct  about  the  c^^^'^t^ 

« I  do  not  know  that  the  Captain  of  the  m1^ 
donia  was  a  tyrant    Pcako  cerudnly  wiw  Lt^ 

Wordsworth;  his  ship  was  in  perfect  ord^  ai^ 
he  as  brave  and  able  a  man  as  i^  in  thew^Jw 
Here  It  seems  tiiat  the  men  behaved  well  hnTTi^ 
minut«.  the  ship  was  ntendlyl^o^:S'top^ 
her  sjdes  fairly -taved  in ;  aid  I  think  thS^^ 
only  be  explained  by  some  improvements  in  2S 
manufactory  of  powaer.  or  in  tie  nuumer  of^osSf 
mg,Aa  Butas  a  general  fiu5t  and  of  tiimin!?^* 
application  I  verilfKe'Ke'laS;^ 
ally  prefer  the  enemy's  service  to  our  o^niu^TL 


vain  to  treat  the  mattei:  lighUy.  or  seek  to  conc«^ 
t^^^'^"^^^^    Our^navalsuperi:?;^ 

In  September,  1813,  Southey  paid  a  visit 
to  London,  where  he  received  an  offer  of 
the  Laureateahip  on  the  death  of  Pjre.  After 
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bargaining  about  the  odes,  &c^  he  accepted 
it  The  income  was  however  only  £120 
per  annuni^  which  taxes  reduced  to  £90; 
so  that  it  did  not  materially  enrich  him. 
During  this  visit  he  was  introduced  to  By- 
ron at  a  dinner  at  Lord  Holland's. 

In  a  letter  written  the  next  year,  we  have 
a  curious  opinion  from  the  pen  of  the  Lau- 
reate. It  is  in  a  letter  to  Wynne :  ^  I  was  a 
republican.  I  should  be  so  still,  if  I 
thought  we  were  advanced  enough  in  civil- 
ization for  such  a  form  of  society .*' 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  long  acquaint- 
ance with  Southey's  writings,  his  lustory, 
and  his  associates,  justifies  our  opinion  that 
he  never  laid  aside  his  republicanism,  al- 
though it  was  part  of  the  business  of  his 
life  to  seem  to  go  against  it ;  just  as  a 
butcher  or  a  surgeon  may  seem  to  have  ab- 
jured humanity,  because  the  one  kills  ani- 
mals, and  the  other  performs  operations  in- 
volving human  suffering.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  many  quiet  but  unnustakable 
evidences  of  this  under-current  of  feeling 
scattered  through  his  writings,  but  more 
especially  in  his  intimate  correspondence. 

No  sooner  had  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
thrown  the  Continent  open  to  travellers, 
than  Southey,  hke  the  rest  of  the  English, 
tired  of  bemff  confined  so  long  in  their 
school-room,  the  little  foggy  island,  rulhed 
over  to  Bel^um  to  gaze  upon  the  battle- 
field which  had  overthrown  the  most  terri- 
ble foe  the  British  had  ever  had.  He  also 
no  doubt,  had  his  eye  to  the  composition  of 
a  poem  on  the  subject  Hb  letters  from 
the  Continent,  read  now,  are  too  full  of  the 
subject,  and  too  much  tinged  with  the  Eng- 
lish feeling,  to  please*  one  at  this  *Hime 
o'  day."  One  of  the  most  touching  thmgs 
in  the  whole  volume  is  the  letter  describing 
his  return.  It  places  Southey  in  his  best 
and  strongest  light,  as  a  domestic  man.  Lit- 
tle did  the  fond  ^Either  think  how  soon  the 
storm  was  to  come ! 

He  had  reidced  over  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  with  an  almost  insane  joy.  He 
thought  not  of  the  pangs  of  that  mighty 
heart  when  separated  for  ever  from  the  son 
he  so  doted  on ;  and  lo !  on  the  seventeenth 
of  April*  his  own  boy,  his  Herbert,  was 
torn  from  him  in  his  twelfth  year,  after  a 
short  illness. 

How  nobly  Southey  bore  this,  the  corre- 
spondence before  us  shows ;  but  we  happn  to 
know  tiiat  the  Laureate  was  a  changed  man 


after  that  hour.  He  uttered  his  heart's 
truth  when  he  said :  "  Thank  God,  I  can  con- 
trol myself  for  the  sake  of  others ;  but  it  is  a 
life  long-grief,  and  do  what  I  can  to  lighten 
it,  the  burthen  will  be  as  heavy  as  I  can  bear !" 
And  in  a  letter  to  Wordsworth  he  says  : 
"  The  head  and  flower  of  my  earthly  hap- 
piness is  cut  off  for  ever."  When  it  is  borne 
m  mind  that  he  had  educated  the  child  him- 
self even  from  his  very  alphabet ;  that  since 
he  had  been  four  years  old  he  had  been 
almost  the  constant  companion  of  his  father, 
sitting  in  his  study  and  amusing  himself 
without  interrupting  his  studies,  some  con- 
ception, though  faint,  may  be  gathered  of 
the  association  of  idea  existmg  between  them. 
The  next  year-brought  to  our  Tory  Laureate 
a  vexation  he  little  dreamed  of — the  surrep- 
titious publication  of  his  youthful  bantling, 
"  Wat  Tyler."  This  had  been  written  by 
Southey  when  he  was  very  young,  and  in-i- 
tated  by  many  personal  annoyances  into  a 
"  highly  anarchical "  state  of  mind.  The 
manuscript  had  been  offered  to  a  revolu- 
tionaiy  publisher  who  was  in  prison  for  his 
violent  Jacobinism,  and  it  had  remained  in 
his  hands  ever  since.  Southey  had  long 
since  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
destroyed;  his  astonishment  and  annoyance 
were  therefore  extreme  when  it  was  pilblicly 
announced  as  being  in  the  press,  as  "  Wat 

Srler,  a  Poem  by  the  Poet  Laureate!" 
any  of  his  friends  considered  it  as  an  infa- 
mous forgery,  but  Southey  manfully  acknowl- 
edged his  bantiing,  and  then  endeavored  to 
get  an  injunction  restraining  the  publishers 
from  selling  it,  but  without  effect,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  declaring  it  was  too  radical  to 
justify  protection, — one  of  the  most  singular 
doctrines  of  that  singular  old  crocodile-cry- 
ing bigot  It  is  certainly  the  most  spirited 
poem  of  the  Laureate's.  Indeed,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  seemed  to  lose 
the  best  part  of  their  genius  when  they 
abjured  republicanism. 

This  year  the  editorship  of  the  Times 
newspaper  was  offered  him,  which  he 
wisely  declined.  Rushing  from  England  as 
though  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  his  un- 
happy "  Tyler,"  he  took  a  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
glorious  scenery  of  Switzerland ;  he  returned 
in  the  autumn  to  the  usual  routine  of  his 
occupations. 

The  next  year  wris  taken  up  with  Y 
"  life  of  Wesley,"  which  caused  much  ' 
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cussion.  Southey  had  a  tolerably  correct 
notion  of  what  would  be  thought  of  this  book 
when  he  said :  **  For  the  bigot  I  shall  be  too 
philosophical;  for  the  Ubertine,  too  pious; 
the  ultra  Churchman  will  think  me  Httle 
better  than  a  Methodist ;  the  Methodists 
will  wonder  what  I  am  I" 

The  Laureate  had  now  reached  his  forty- 
fifth  year.  He  was  anxious  to  make  some 
better  provision  for  his  family,  and  he  there- 
fore closed  with  an  offer  to  dispose  of  his 
interest  in  the  Edmburgh  Annual  Register. 
He  valued  at  this  time  his  books  as  worth 
£1500 ;  his  copyrights  as  worth  as  much 
more,  £1500 ;  life  insurance  £3000.  This 
was  all  that  twenty-five  years  of  hard  labor, 
at  the  highest  prices,  had  been  able  to 
secure  to  him.  This  is  a  sad  picture  beside 
the  ledger  of  a  millionaire  merchant 

The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  much 
the  old  way, — ^the  same  writing,  the  same 
reading,  the  same  reviewing,  and  the  same 
seclusion.  He  had  at  last  finished  his  ^  His- 
tory of  Brazil,''  and  sent  it  to  the  printers. 
One  of  the  labors  of  his  Ufe  was  thus  **  under 
satisfiEictory  way ;''  this  relieved  his  mind 
much.  In  1 8 1 9  his  son  Cuthbert  was  bom, 
to  replace  the  loss  of  that  sweet  boy  Herbert, 
whose  death  had  so  severely  desobted  the 
heart  of  the  poet 

Notwithstanding  his  incessant  reviewing, 
he  found  time  next  year  to  give  his  "  Collo- 
quies "  to  the  pubUc ;  a  work  which  contains 
many  bold  and  noble  thoughts,  surrounded 
by  much  fedse  reasoning  and  exploded 
doctrine.  There  always  seem  to  he  two 
currents  in  Southey's  soul,  each  exerting 
against  the  other  a  quiet  but  continuous 
motion.  At  one  time  we  have  opinions  re- 
pubUcan;  then  a  touch  of  the  monastic, 
wHch  is  quietly  drifted  into  the  orthodox 
channel  by  some  fehcity  of  common  thought, 
which  is  at  the  best  but  a  doubtful  link  in 
the  logical  chain.  We  especially  recom- 
mend h^  ^  Beguinage  Scheme,"  as  detailed 
in  page  385. 

in  1821  Southey  published  the  most 
questionable  of  all  his  works,  the  "  Vision  of 
Judgment**  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this 
work  with  any  seriousness  or  temper :  if  a 
serious  poem,  it  is  blasphemous ;  if  not,  pro- 
£uie.  Byron's  celebrated  Parody  is  re- 
deemed by  its  wit  Sbuthey's  for  once  was 
hopelessly  dull ;  even  his  learning,  instead  of 
steadying  his  flight,  only  bung  lead  upon  his 
Tings,  and  gave  a  downward  teBdency  to 


his  career.  That  it  was  a  dishonest  poem, 
we  do  not  beheve.  Southey  had  no  doubt 
a  distorted  idea  (A  George  the  Third;  his 
insanitv,  his  blindness,  his  age,  all  helped 
the  delusion.  His  fimcy  gave  the  crowning 
finish  to  the  absurdity,  and  henee  that  ch^ 
(Tijeuvre  of  dulness,  the  Laureate's  hexameters. 
This  poem  however,  we  think,  conclusively 
proves  what  we  have  repeatedly  expressed 
in  this  review,  that  Southey  had  no  real 
sense  of  devotion.  He  was  a  good,  honest 
man,  a  conventional  Church  <^  England 
man,  who,  really  beUeving  that  Geoige  ^e 
Third  was  the  head  of  the  Church,  of  course 
came  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  head 
of  the  Church  could  not  be  damned ;  and 
therefore  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  sing  his 
advent  to  heaven.  Byron,  however,  ought 
to  have  known  better,  for  he  was  a  poet,  and 
one  of  great  and  original  genius. 

As  a  proof  of  the  Laureate's  love  for  for- 
mulse,  we  may  point  out  the  singular  bias 
he  always  displayed  to  choose  for  biogra- 
phies, men  who  had  madegreat  alterations  in 
the  outer  form  of  things :  Wesley,  GeoTce  Fox, 
Cromwell,  present  a  few  instances.  !ms  love 
of  history  is  also  in  a  lesser  degree  a  confir- 
mation of  this  peculiarity  of  mind ;  even  his 
love  of  poUtics  can  be  traced  to  it 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow 
Sou^ey  so  particularly  during  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life ;  nor  indeed  is  it  neces- 
sary, for,  as  he  has  himself  remarked,  day 
by  day  and  year  by  year  he  followed  the 
same  unvarying  round  of  labor,  diversified 
only  by  occasional  visits  to  London  and  the 
Continent  His  longest  flight  firom  his  nest 
was  a  trip  to  Holland  in  1825.  Here  he 
became  personally  acquainted  with  Madame 
Bilderdijk,  who  had  translated  his  Roderick 
into  Dutdi  verse,  and  who  had  introduced 
herself  to  his  notice  the  previous  year  by 
forwarding  him  a  copy  accompanied  by  a 
veiy  interesting  letter. 

He  repeated  his  visit  the  next  year,  and 
spent  a  pleasant  time,  unknowing  that  his 
return  was  to  be  signalized  by  the  death  of 
his  youngest  child,  Isabel.  She  died  Sunday, 
Idth  July,  182fi;  and  firom  this  blow  may 
be  dated  the  ill^ealth  of  his  wife,  who  soon 
afterwarcEs  became  a  confirmed  mild  lunatic 
A  letter  which  Southey  wrote  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  funeral  to  his  three  remaining 
daughters,  Edith,  Berthvuid  Kate,  is  fbfi 
of  &ie  fatherly  feeli^jldyii^  cannot  be  too 
deeply  studied  by  househoUbthat  know  the 
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frail  tenure  bj  which  life  is  held.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  Robert  Southej  the  hus- 
band, friend,  an4  &ther,  with  Rob^  Southey 
the  bitter  political  and  religious  partisan. 

This  year  he  had  an  honor  thrust  upon 
him,  which  he  wisely  declined :  he  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  tor  Downton ;  but  an 
exact  estimate  of  his  own  powers  made  him 
strenuously  resist  the  temptation. 

We  miist  make  room  for  a  short  descnp- 
don  of  Southey*s  person  from  the  pen  of 
his  son.  When  we  knew  him  he  was  to- 
wards his  decline,  but  we  can  readily  believe 
all  that  follows : — 

**  In  appearance  be  was  certainly  a  very  striking 
looking  person,  and  in  early  days  he  had  by  many 
been  considered  as  almost  the  beau  ideal  of  a  poet. 
Mr.  Cottle  describes  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
«•  /  tall,  dignified,  possessing  great  suavity  of  man- 
ners, an  eye  piercing,  a  countenance  full  of  genius, 
kindliness,  and  intelligence;*  and  he  continues, 
*  I  had  read  so  much  of  poetry,  and  sympathized 
BO  much  with  poets  in  all  their  eccentricities  and 
yidssitudea,  that  to  see  before  me  the  realization 
of  a  character  which  in  the  abstract  so  much  ab- 
forbed  my  regards,  save  me  a  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion which  it  would  be  difficult  to  express.' 
Eighteen  years  later  Lord  Byron  calls  him  a  pre- 
possessing looking  person,  and,  with  his  usual  ad- 
mixture of  satire,  say^  'To  have  his  head  and 
flhoulderi  I  would  almost  have  written  his  Sap- 
phics ;*  and  elsewhere  he  qieaks  of  his  appearance 
at  'Epic,*  an  expression  whidi  may  be  either  a 
■Beer  or  a  oomphment 

" His  fiNrehead  was  very  broad;  his  height  was 
five  feet  eleven  inches ;  his  complexion  rather  dark, 
the  eyebrows  large  and  arched,  the  eye  well 
shaped  and  dark  brown,  the  mouth  somewhat  prom- 
inent, muscular,  and  very  variously  expressive, 
the  chin  small  in  proportion  to  the  upper  features 
of  his  fibce.  He  alwayt,  while  in  Keswick,  wore  a 
cap  in  his  walks,  ana-  pardy  from  habit,  partly 
from  the  make  of  his  nead  and  shoulders,  we 
never  thought  he  looked  well  or  like  himself  in  a 
hat  He  was  of  a  very  spare  frame,  but  of  great 
activity,  and  not  showing  any  appearance  of  a  weak 
tfonstitntaon. 

"My  iSather's  countenance,  like  his  character, 
seems  to  have  softened  down  from  a  certain  wild- 
ness  of  expression  to  a  more  sober  and  thoughtful 
east ;  and  many  thought  him  a  handsomer  man  m 
■ge  than  in  yonth;  his  eye  retaimng  always  its 
brilliancy,  fad  his  countenance  its  play  of  expres- 


What  follows  concerning  the  origin  and 
composition  of  " TlieDoctor,"  although  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  the  account  Coleridge 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving,  is  very  Hkely  to 
be  the  exact  fact  Coleridge,  we  know,  ori- 
ginated many  works  by  his  conversation, 
and  helped  afterwards  by  his  suggestions ; 
bat  he  had  so  little  physical  exertion  that 


all  the  pnuse  for  following  them  out  be- 
longs to  the  published  and  working  author, 
whatever  his  merit  as  the  impregnator  might 
have  been : — 

"  His  course  of  life  was  the  Boost  regular  and 
simple  possible,  and,  indeed,  in  his  routine  he 
vaned  but  little  from  the  sketch  he  gave  of  it 
in  1806.  When  it  i^  said  that  breakmst  was  at 
nine,  after  a  little  reading,  dinner  at  lour,  tea 
at  six,  supper  at  half-past  nine,  and  the  mter- 
vals  filled  up  with  reading  or  writing,  except 
that  he  regularly  walked  between  two  and  four, 
and  took  a  short  sleep  before  tea,  the  outline  of 
his  day  dunng  those  long  seasons  when  he  was  in 
full  work  wiU  have  been  given.  After  supper, 
when  the  business  of  the  day  seemed  to  be  over, 
though  be  generally  took  a  book,  he  remained  with 
his  £mily,  and  was  open  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion, to  amuse  and  to  oe  amused.  It  was  on  such 
times  that  the  most  pleasant  fireside  chattings  and 
the  most  interesting  stories  came  forth ;  and  m- 
deed,  it  was  at  such  a  time  (though  long  before 
my  day)  that  Tlie  Doctor  was  originated,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  beginning  of  that  work  and  the 
Prefiu^e  to  the  new  edition.  Notwithstanding  that 
the  very  mention  of  '  my  glass  of  punch,*  the  one, 
temperate,  never  exceededglass  or  punch,  may  be 
a  stumbUnff-block  to  some  of  my  readers,  I  am 
constrained,  by  the  very  love  of  the  perfect  pic- 
ture which  the  first  lines  of  The  Doctor  convey  of 
the  conclusion  of  his  evening,  to  transcribe  them 
in  this  place.  It  was  written  but  for  a  few,  other- 
wise The  Doctor  would  have  been  no  secret  at  all ; 
but  those  few  who  knew  him  in  his  home  will  see 
his  very  look  while  they  reperuse  it,  and  will  re- 
call the  well-known  sound'' 

Southey's  greatest  "  relaxation"  in  his 
mountain  home  was  a  pic-nic,  and  all  who 
have  ever  seen  him  in  one  would  hardly  re- 
cognize the  fierce  politician  and  polemic  in 
the  happy  and  ^  infantine^  young  gentleman 
of  sixty.  He  had  the  same  freshness  in  his 
conversation  which  is  so  great  a  charm  with 
Leigh  Hunt  They  seemed  incapable  of  feel- 
ing old,  however  aged  they  might  grow. 

After  this  his  greatest  rapture  was  in 
looking  on  the  outside  of  his  books.  He 
delighted  in  mechanical  order  and  beauty, 
and  selected  all  the  best  bound  of  his  numer- 
ous library  for  his  own  sitting-room.  His 
house  was  two  small  cottages  thrown  into 
one.  This  consisted  of  many  small  rooms, 
and  a  number  of  long  passages,  which  he 
sometimes  dignified  with  the  name  of  cor- 
ridors. 

In  October,  1830,  he  made  another  jour- 
ney to  London,  with  the  author  of  Philip 
Van  Artevelt,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
him  at  Keswick.  After  a  short  and  uneasy 
stay  at  the  metropolis,  he  made  an  exclusion 
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to  Hampshire  and  the  west  of  England.  It 
was  here  ho  had  an  interview  with  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  and  his  loyal  heart  was 
much  gratified  by  the  Princess  Victoria 
then  telling  him  she  had  read  with  great 
pleasure  his  Life  of  Nelson.  Praise  from  a 
princess,  "heiress  presumptive  to  the  greatest 
Empire  m  the  world,"  was  of  course  very 
valuable  ^d  delightful.  He  also  paid  a 
short  \T3it  to  his  future  wife,  Caroline  Bowles. 
After  this  trip  he  for  the  first  time  for 
twenty  years  revisited  Bristol.  Towards  the 
end  of  January  he  was  again  at  his  old  fa- 
vorite desk,  in  the  full  flow  of  his  accustomed 
pursuits. 

In  a  letter  dated  1st  Feb.,  1831,  he  con- 
fesses to  more  weakness  than  we  could  have 
given  him  credit  for ;  he  here  boldly  avows 
his  beUef  in  the  absurd  report  that  a  conspi- 
racy was  on  foot  to  destroy  the  King  and 
Ministers ;  an  absurdity  believed  in  only  by 
Sir  Claudius  Stephen  Hunter  and  other  old 
women  rightly  wearing  the  aldermanic 
gowns. 

He  now  began  to  feel  very  uneasy  con- 
cerning the  Reform  movement,  and  betrays 
more  alarm  than  the  occasion  warranted. 
We  must  quote  part  of  a  letter  dated  May 
14,  to  show  how  entirely  the  phobia  had 
bitten  him : — 

**  I  saw  Lord this  moming :  he  said  '  we  are 

going  to  wreck  ;*  and  I  was  shodced  to  see  how  ill 
he  looked— twenty  years  older  than  when  I  dined 
with  him  at  Croker's  in  December  last  It  is  not 
bodily  fatigue,  but  anxiety,  that  has  produced  this 
change ;  the  clear  foresight  of  evils  which  are  com- 
ing in  upon  us  with  the  force  of  a  spring-tide  be- 
fore a  high  wind.  Every  one  whom  I  see  or  hear 
from  is  in  worse  spirits  than  myself,  for  I  have  an 
invincible  and  instinctive  hope  that  the  danger  will 
be  averted  by  Gknl's  mercy.  In  the  present  state 
of  the  world  nothing  seems  to  proceed  according  to 
what  would  have  wen  thought  likely.  Who,  for 
example,  could  have  expected  that  France  would 
not  have  been  at  war  before  this  time,  or  that 
Louis  Philippe  would  have  been  still  on  his  uneasy 
throne  f  Who  would  have  supposed  that  Russia 
would  have  been  defeated  in  its  attempt  to  sup- 

Sress  the  Poles  t  or  that  Austria  could  nave  put 
own  the  insurrection  in  Italy  f  I  say  nothing  of 
the  madness  which  king,  cabinet,  and  people  lutve 
manifested  at  home,  because  they  really  seem  to 
be  acting  under  a  judicial  visitation  of  insanity. 
But  I  am  almost  ready  to  conclude  that  we  shall 
weather  this  storm,  becauM  all  probabilities  and 
all  appearances  are  against  it  Some  unexpected 
event  may  occur ;  the  war  for  which  France  has 
been  preparing  upon  so  formidable  a  scale  may 
break  out  in  time,  and  in  a  way  which  will  render 
'ble  for  our  ministers  to  remain  at  peace; 


or  such  a  revolution  ma^  be  effected  in  that  coun- 
try as  will  frighten  the  king  and  ministry  here  into 
their  senses.  Some  death  may  take  place  which 
may  derange  the  administration;  some  schism 
may  make  it  fall  to  pieces;  the  agricultural  insur- 
rections and  the  burnings  may  begin  again,  and 
act  in  prevention  of  a  revolution  whidi  would 
otherwise  inevitably  foUow ;  or,  perhaps,  Uie  chol- 
era morbus  may  be  sent  us  aa  a  lignter  plague 
than  that  which  we  have  chosen  for  ourselves.'* 

The  **  dreadful  state'*  he  was  in  at  the 
nobleman  looking  old  is  very  characteristic. 
Would  he  have  expressed  as  much  anxiety 
had  the  entire  peasantry  of  England  been 
stricken  to  a  premature  decay?  We  fear 
not 

Another  peculiar,  and  very  unpleasant 
phase  of  his  nature,  is  displayed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  one  of  his  letters  : — 

**  Have  you  seen  the  strange  book  which  Anas- 
tasius  Hope  left  for  publication,  and  which  his  rep- 
resentatives, in  spite  of  all  dissuasion,  have  puD- 
lished  f  His  notion  of  immortality  and  heaven  is, 
that  at  the  consummation  of  all  things,  he,  and 
you,  and  I,  and  John  Murray,  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  Lambert  the  fiit  man,  and  the  living  skeleton, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Hottentot  Venos, 
and  Thurtell,  and  Probert,  and  the  twelve  aposUes, 
and  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  and  Genghis  Khan 
and  all  his  armies,  and  Noah  with  all  his  ancestora 
and  all  his  posterity — ^yea,  all  men  and  all  women, 
and  all  children  that  have  ever  been  or  ever  shall 
be,  saints  and  sinners  alike,  are  all  to  be  put  together, 
and  made  into  one  great  celestial  eternal  human 
being.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  known  how 
nearly  this  approaches  to  Swedeoborg's  fiui<^.  I 
do  not  like  the  scheme.  I  don't  like  the  notion  of 
being  mixed  up  with  Hume,  and  Hunt,  and  Whit- 
tle Harvey,  and  Phillpotts,  and  Lord  Althnrpe, 
and  the  Huns,  and  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Jews, 
and  the  Philistines,  and  the  Scotch,  and  the  Irish. 
God  forbid !  I  hope  to  be>I  myself;  I,  in  an  Eng- 
lish heaven,  with  you  yourself—you,  and  some 
others,  without  whom  heaven  would  be  no  heaven 
tome." 

Although  Southey  was  not  a  very  jocular 
man  on  mese  subjects,  let  us  hope  he  was 
joking  here ;  at  all  events,  we  prefer  Leigh 
Hunrs  retort  to  Wordsworth,  who  was  talk- 
ing somewhat  Calvinistically^one  day  to  the 
poet  of  Rimini — which  drew  from  the  latter  a 
declaration  "  that  he  would  infinitely  prefer 
being  damned  ufith  his  felhw-creature  to 
being  saved  by  himself;^ — a  sentiment  for 
which  we  honor  him  I 

In  1834  his  daughter  married,  which, 
Southey  said,  *^  would  afford  him  room  tor 
more  books."  ^^  , 

We  are  now  about  approachi^lhb  iiort 
painful  trial  of  his  life----the  insanity  of  Us 
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wife.    We  will  however  quote  her  son's 
words: — 

«  But  these  plans  were  destined  to  be  sadly  and 
suddenly  disconcerted  for  the  time.  I  have  be- 
fore alluded  to  the  weak  and  nervous  state  of  my 
mother's  spirits ;  and  of  late,  total  loss  of  appetite 
and  sleep  had  caused  serious  apprehensions,  which 
were,  alas  I  too  well  founded ;  for,  just  as  we  were 
on  the  point  of  departing,  the  melancholy  truth 
became  apparent  that  she  was  no  longer  hersell 
It  is,  perluips,  rash  to  endeavor  to  search  into  the 
causes  of  these  mysterious  visitations  of  Provi- 
dence ;  but  it  may,  I  think,  fiurly  be  alleged,  that 
an  almost  life-long  anxiety  about  the  uncertain 
and  highly  precarious  nature  of  my  father's  income, 
added  to  a  naturallv  nervous  constitution,  had  laid 
the  foundation  for  this  mental  disease ;  and  my  &- 
ther  himself  also  now  felt  and  acknowledged  that 
Keswick  had  proved,  especially  of  later  vears, 
far  too  unquiet  a  residence  for  her  weakened 
spirits,  and  that  much  company  and  frequent  vu»i- 
tors  had  produced  exacUv  the  opposite  effect  to 
what  he  nad  hoped.  Her  immediate  removal 
seemed  to  ofifer  the  best  hope  of  restoration,  and 
this  step  was  at  once  takea 

But  here  we  must  pause  to  call  the  read- 
er's attention  to  Southey's  own  account  of  this 
terrible  bereavement  For  forty  years  they 
had  been  almost  inseparable:  mark  how 
cold  and  callous  is  the  tone  of  his  letter  to 
a  friend  announcing  this  desolating  £Eict : — 

*'I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  under  this  visi- 
tation. For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  am  so  far 
beforehand  with  the  world  that  my  means  are 
provided  for  the  whole  of  next  year,  and  that  I 
can  meet  this  additional  expenditure,  considerable 
in  itself^  without  any  difSculty.  As  I  can  do  this, 
it  is  not  worth  a  thought;  but  it  must  have  cost 
me  much  anxiety  had  my  affairs  been  in  their  for- 
mer state. 

"Another  thmg  for  which  I  am  thankful  is,  that 
the  stroke  did  not  fall  upon  me  when  the  printers 
were  expectin^the  close  of  my  naval  volume,  or 
the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Watts.  To  mtemipt  a  periodi- 
cal publication  is  a  grievous  loss  to  the  publishers, 
or,  at  least,  a  very  serious  inoonvenienoe." 

We  wbh  to  be  charitable,  and  therefore, 
without  another  word  of  conmient,  leave  the 
matter  in  our  readers'  hands. 

In  1836  he  had  an  additional  pension  of 
jCdOO  per  annum  granted  by  Sir  R.  Peel 

In  1837  his  wife  died.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Edith,  consequently  assumed  the 
management  of  his  hotisehold. 

8outhey  had,  some  years  before,  become 
acquainted  with  a  literary  lady,  a  Miss 
Caroline  Bowles,  very  clever,  and  the  author 
of  some  readable  volumes.  After  a  corre- 
q)ondence,  which  led  to  an  offer,  they  were 


married;  and  the  lady,  who  was  an  old 
maid,  and  ought  to  have  remained  so,  being 
fit  for  nothing  else,  went  home  to  the  happy 
domestic  hearth,  Greta  Hall.  For  the  first 
time  in  Southey's  life,  domestic  quarrels 
were  heard  in  his  house.  Edith  was  a  tal- 
ented, lively  young  woman,  little  disposed 
to  be  lectured  by  a  mother-in-law,  whom 
she  considered  as  an  intruder ;  and  after 
severe  crimination  and  recrimination,  his 
son  Cuthbert  and  his  daughter  resolved  to 
leave  their  father's  house. 

The  new  Mrs.  Southey  was  a  clever  au- 
thoress— there  her  merits  stopped.  She 
was  fonder  of  putting  the  point  to  an  epi- 
gram than  to  a  dispute — of  fianning  the 
names  than  extinguishing  them;  and  be- 
tween these  hostile  fires  the  Laureate's  mind 
wavered,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  gave 
way;  he  never  recovered  the  shock,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  the  once  clear-headed, 
vigorous-minded  author  was  a  harmless  im- 
becile I  Justice  bids  us  state,  that  the  chief 
cause  of  this  unhappy  event,  his  second 
wife,  made  the  only  reparation  in  her  power, 
by  &ithfully  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  guard- 
ian and  a  nurse, — ^a  poor  compensation  for 
so  grievous  a  wrong,  but  a  just  retribution 
far  her  unanUable  nature. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  related  to  us,  that  he 
had  noticed  a  change  in  Southey,  for  which 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  account ;  he  never  sus- 
pecting the  real  nature  of  the  awful  visitation, 
till  one  day  when  he  met  the  Laureate  walking 
without  his  hat,  at  some  distance  from  his 
home.  This  led  the  bard  of  Rydal  to  sus- 
pect a  loss  of  reason,  as  he  well  knew  what 
a  stickler  for  appearances  Southey  had  ever 
been,  even  to  the  very  minutest  points. 

We  will  not  Unger  over  this  miserable 
picture.  He  was  perfectly  quiet,  although 
his  mind  had  entirely  gone.  Docile  as  a 
machine,  he  would  sit  for  hours  in  his  old 
study,  intently  gazing  on  a  book,  frequently 
ujmde  down,  as  the  case  might  be.  Now 
and  then  the  force  of  habit  came  over  him, 
and  he  would  take  up  a  pen  and  mark  on  a 
piece  of  paper  some  incoherent  words,  more 
frequently  mere  hieroglyphics,  without  any 
meaning  attached  to  them.  He  knew  no- 
body— seldom  opened  his  lips— occasionally 
smiled ;  but  his  favorite  pursuit  was  walking 
up  and  down  his  library  looking  with  "  lack- 
lustre eyes"  at  his  books,  which  had  been 
so  long  the  chosen  treasures  of  his  heart. 

He  died  21st  March,  1843,  and  sleeps  «t 
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the  western  end  of  tbe  beautiful  eburcb-yard 
of  Crosthwaite. 

In  person,  Southey  was  tall  and  spare ; 
bis  nose  "  bawky,"  bmng  tbe  most  stnking 
feature  in  bis  face,  excepting  bis  eye,  wbicb 
was  always  prominent^  and  oocanonally 
fierce  and  staring;  bis  forebead  was  well 
formed,  and  bis  bair,  once  raven  black,  very 
gray.  Tbis  was  as  be  appeared  to  us  tbe 
day  before  be  started  on  bis  last  trip  to  tbe 
Continent,  in  1840:  we  tbink  be  was  tben 
bound  to  Spain,  witb  bis  son  Cutbbert.  He 
was  courteous,  yet  brusque ;  and  owing  to  bis 
seclusion,  tbere  was  a  mauvaise  honte  about 
bim  somewbat  out  of  place  in  a  Poet  Lau- 
reate. 

We  bave  to  a  certain  extent  foreshad- 
owed our  opinion  of  Soutbey  at  tbe  com- 
mencement of  tbis  review.  We  did  it 
advisedly,  that  tbe  reader  might  accompany 
us  throughout  our  short  sketch,  either  con- 
firming or  rejecting  our  estimate.  We  have 
only  a  few  remarks  to  make  now,  and  shall 
briefly  consider  bim  as  a  man,  poet,  histo- 
rian, critic,  and  biographer. 

As  a  man,  Soutbey  was  emphatically 
virtuous,  benevolent,  prudent,  self-denying, 
and  super-tminentlt/  domestic.  Slow  in 
making  friendships,  they  were  rooted  when 
once  formed.  Ever  ready  to  grant  pru- 
dent help  to  deserving  persons,,  he  never 
solicited  aid  without  an  imperious  necessity, 
and  tben  be  endeavored  to  fulfil  the  obli- 
gation most  religioiisly.  His  bouse  was  a 
shelter  to  seveml  of  bis  poorer  relatives, 
and  his  kindness  to  Mrs.  Coleridge  was 
unremitting. 

Regular  in  bb  own  habits,  and  exact  in 
fulfiUing  bis  own  duties,  be  made  no  allow- 
ance for  tbe  frailties  of  others  of  more  genius 
or  different  temperament,  and  less  prudence. 
In  tbis  we  more  particularly  allude  to  bis 
conduct  to  Colendge,  for  whose  domestic 
misery  be  was  to  a  certain  extent  respon- 
sible, as  be  bad  persuaded  that  singular 
compound  of  inconsistencies  to  marry,  when 
be  bad  himself  emphatically,  in  a  written 
comnmnication  to  his  future  brother-in-law, 
declared  that  be  had  no  intention  of  leading 
Miss  Fricker  to  beUeve  he  was  attached  to 
her.  Southey  also  knew  that  a  prior  and 
mutual  affection  existed  between  Coleridge 
and  Miss  Wordsworth,  (the  great  poet's  sis- 
ter;) he  therefore  ought  to  iSve  more  chari- 
tably and  kindly  judged  the  greatest  genius 
and  tbe  greatest  infant  of  moNlem  times. 


We  should  not  have  made  these  remarks, 
but  a  recent  article  in  an  English  Review  has 
so  unjustiy  laid  tbe  whole  blame  on  Cole- 
ridge, that  we  feel  called  upon  to  place  the 
question  in  its  true  light 

A  bfe  of  Coleridge  is  yet  to  be  written; 
in  wbicb  justice  &Ymi  be  done  to  all  parties: 
to  tbe  unamiable,  virtuous,  but  vulgar 
minded  wife  ;  the  weak-willed  and  infirm 
purposed  dreaming  poet ;  and  the  clock- 
work Laureate,  who  talked  to  Coleridge  as 
though  he  were  a  cheesemonger.  This, 
however,  we  take  to  be  Souwey's  most 
indefensible  point. 

As  a  poet,  bis  chief  excellence  oonasts  in 
a  perfect  command  over  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  enabled  him  to  describe  pre- 
cisely "what  wi|f3  necessary  to  forward  his 
plan,  whether  gorgeous  illustration  or  elab* 
orate  description.  His  longer  poems  abound 
with  admirable  specimens  of  every  kind  of 
description,  whetner  of  the  passions  or  of 
mere  historical  events ;  but  we  miss  those 
electric  flashes  wbicb  show  tbe  original  poet. 
He  is  great  in  all  the  external  appliances  of 
poetry;  be  is  wonderfully  learned  and  in- 
genious, rather  than  a  poet  of  genius  ;  he 
models  everything  perfectiy,  but  be  does 
not  create  ;  he  writes  all  that  can  be  written 
about  any  poetical  subject,  but  the  faculty 
of  making  a  new  subject,  or  treating  an  old 
one  in  a  new  light,  does  not  belong  to  bim : 
be  has  no  vivifying  power ;  be  cannot  cre- 
ate a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  Death. 

Some  of  bis  inscriptions  are  faultiess, 
so  far  as  langua^  is  concerned;  but  we 
find  nothing  original;  it  is  only  tbe  beat 
well-known  thought,  tersely  and  elegantly 
phrased.  This  is  a  great  merit,  we  cheer- 
rnlly  concede,  but  it  is  not  ori^nal  genius. 

To  a  certain  extent  tbis  want  militates 
against  bim  as  an  historian,  and  prevents 
bim  taking  the  first  rank.  History  requires  as 
much  philo6q>by  as  poetry,  not  in  creating, 
but  in  resuscitating. 

Industry  can  collect  facte  ;  sagacity  ean 
collate  them ;  judgment  eeleet  tbe  most  prob- 
able; practice  can  put  them  into  simple 
language,  and  an  Jpduoated  mind  draw  in- 
ferences :  but  it  requires  tbe  man  of  g^os 
to  make  tbe  ''dry  bones  Uve,"  to  repeople 
tbe  past,  and  effectually  reproduce  tbe  men 
of  other  days.  An  lustorian  without  this 
fiicully  is  merely  an  old  almanac  maker! 
But  if  Soutbey  has  not  grasp  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  intellect  sufficient  for  the 
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gigantic  grouping  of  histoiy,  he  is  wonder- 
ndly  fitted  for  biography.  Unable  to  sketch 
the  nation,  he  succeeds  adonrably  in  the 
man;  unable  to  design  or  group  a  great 
historical  picture,  he  painta  a  portrait  to 
the  hfe;  and  this  we  think  is  consistent 
with  his  whole  character.  He  is  domestic, 
not  national,  and  has  not  the  Mntest  claim 
to  be  considered  cosmopolitan. 

As  a  critic,  he  is  copious  and  appreciative, 
except  under  some  great  disturbing  influence, 
when  of  course,  Uke  other  men,  he  is  more  the 
partisan  than  the  judge.  Where,  hoii^ever,  he 
gives  his  author  Ear  play,  few  men  so 
thoroughly  go  into  a  subject  as  he  does. 
8till  the  great  deficiency  is  apparent;  he 
passes  over,  as  though  he  had  not  the 
uculty  to  recognize,  all  those  more  subtle 
and  mysterious  evidences  of  the  highest 
order  of  genius.  He  is  more  fitted  to  ex- 
pound Walter  Scotf  s  poems  than  those  of 
either  Coleridge,  Shelley,  or  Browning.  Lake 
a  sureeon,  he  anatomized  the  material  more 
than  he  expounded  the  spiritual ;  he  relished 
ICirke  White  more  than  Tennyson, 

As  a  politician,  notwithstanding  his  wish  to 
see  the  masses  prosperous,  he  h^  too  little 


{aith  in  human  nature,  and  too  little  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  in  action,  to  render  him 
fitted  to  give  advice,  except  upon  particular 
questions.  He  resembled  a  physician  who 
attempts  to  strengthen  a  weak  limb,  or  cure 
a  loeal  disease,  by  only  operating  upon  that 
spedal  part  of  the  body,  instead  of  invigor- 
ating the  whole  system,  and  restoring  the 
part  by  making  the  whole  frame  healthy. 

Still  he  was  conscientious,  and  while  we 
cannot  avoid  lamenting  the  weakness  which 
induced  him  to  permit  the  "  son  of  Cispin" 
to  alter  his  articles,  we  can  hardly  expect  him, 
considering  his  necessities,  to  thunder  in 
that  narrow-mmded  man's  ears,  "Ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam." 

He  was  a  virtuous,  but  not  great  man ;  a 
kind  one,  but  not  a  philanthropist;  a  pleader, 
not  a  plulosq)her ;  a  soldier,  not  a  general ; 
he  could  preach  sermons,  but  not  write 
texts ;  he  was  the  great  part  of  a  great  poet, 
a  great  historian,  and  a  great  politician ;  but 
he  was  not  the  entire  one  of  the  smallest 
of  each  of  that  class.  Such  was  Robert 
Southey,  the  correspondent  and  acquaintance 
of  Scott,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  but  not 
the  friend  or  sympathizer  of  either. 


BABYLON. 

Thb  sun  goes  down  on  Shinar's  Uooming  plains^ 
And  while  a£ur  from  Aram's*  rocky  heists 
His  mellowing  glances  Hnger  with  delight. 
Vineyards  and  locks  and  nerds ;  acacia  groves, 
Willow,  and  tamarisk,  and  lofty  palm  ; 
And  fields  of  ripening  com,  and  lotus  flowers ; 
And  winding  streams — Euphrathf  and  Hiddekel— 
Are  flushed  with  gold.    The  brooding  ^  is  soft 
And  balm  as  was  the  joyous  breeze  £at  [^yed 
In  Eden's  sacred  bowers.    Now  sally  forth 
Peasant  and  prince,  grandnre  and  prattling  child. 
Strong  men,  and  matrons  grave,  and  maidaw  frdr, 
And  lusty  youths — Assyria's  noblest  pride ; 
Flute,  viol  and  dulcimer,  and  (^mballed  feet^ 
And  pealini^  voices,  tell  of  merry  heiulsi 
Ail  open  wide  to  catch  the  sunny  smile 


♦  "  Aram — the  Highlands^ wat  the  name  given  by  the  Hebrewa  to  the  tract  of  ooimtry  lying  be- 
tween Fhoeoida  on  the  weet,  Palestine  on  the  south,  Arabia  Deserta  and  the  river  Tigris  on  the  east, 
and  the  motmtain-rai]^  of  Taurus  on  the  north."— iRtto,  (Jye^  VoLL,  p,  'Wt^  ^^  kjxj^  vc 

\  Gea  il  14    Hetoew,  PhraiK 
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That  heaven  to  earth  sends  greeting. 
Yet  list :  afiw  from  Chebar's*  reedy  banks 
A  wail  of  sadness  floats  upon  the  breeze ; 
Judea's  captive  daughters  there  have  hung 
Their  voiceless  harps  upon  the  willow  boughs, 
And  sat  them  down  to  weep  for  Zion's  faU. 

The  night  has  come — ^the  night  on  Babylon — 
The  grand  and  solemn  night  I    On  Belus'  tower  f 
See  now  the  Sabsean;^  watchess  take  their  posts, — 
Their  eyes  upturned  upon  the  circling  heavens. 
To  them  familiar  more  and  &r  more  dear 
Than  scenes  of  earth, — discoursing  with  the  stars : 
**  Come  forth  now,  one  by  one,  majestic  train 
That  sweep  the  ample  forehead  of  the  sky ; 
Arcturus  §  with  thy  sons,  who  nightly  play 
With  steadfast  lustre  round  the  central  pole ; 
And  thou,  Orion,  with  thy  glittering  biuids  ; 
And  thou,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,]  the  brightest  far 
Of  all  the  planetary  Five,^  who  speak 
To  us  of  times  and  seasons,  days  and  years, 
And  give  the  future  to  our  cogent  grasp. 
Ye  are  our  gods ;  beam  forth  upon  us  now 
Your  guiding  rays.  Spirits  that  mediate 
Between  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 
Bright  emanations  of  that  Mystic  Power, 
Unseen,  and  unapproachable,  that  hides 
Beyond ;  great  Source  of  light ;  itself  all  light,** 
Eternal,  inexhaustible,  ineffii^e, 
Whose  pregnant  efflux  fills  the  universe 
With  energy, — creative — it  alone." 
The  moon  looks  down  upon  the  stately  Queen 
Of  empires.     Dome  on  dome,  and  tower  on  tower, 
Uprising  huge  to  heaven ;  embattled  walls 
Like  hills  with  forests  crowned,  with  mighty  gates 
Of  ever-during  brass ;  and  obelisks  ff 
That  sleep  agmnst  the  sky ;  and  palaces 
With  roofs  overlaid  with  gold,  whose  portals  wide 
Are  watched  by  sphinxes  grim,  or  gryphons  fierce,f  f 
Or  winged  beast  colossal,  with  the  &ce 
Of  human  kind — from  alabaster  hewn ; 
Gardens  and  wooded  heights  and  blossoming  trees, 
And  sparkling  founts  suspended  in  mid-air 
By  labor  vast, — ^her  silvery  light  reveals. 
With  eager  step  the  haughty  monarch  leaves 
His  golden  throne,  to  bathe  his  fevered  brow 

*  Ezekiel  L  1-8.  • 

f  Herodotus  says :  **  The  priests  of  Belos  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  Astronomy,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  temple  was  crowned  by  an  astronomical  obsenraUnj.'* — Kitto^  VoL  Z,  p,  268. 

tA  name  applied  to  the  ancient  star-worshippere  of  Western  Asuw— /^  Vd,  XL,  p.  748. 
Job  xzxvuL  82. 
Venus.   Jer.  vii.  18 ;  xliv.  17.    Layard's  ITm,  VoL  11,  p.  846. 
"  The  greatest  attention  is  given  to  the  five  stars  called  planets,  which  the^  name  interpreters ;  for 
to  those  who  study  them  carefiUly  they  foretell  events.** — JHodorw  Siculm^  il  80,  81. 

**  *"  The  Creative  Spirit  was  set  forth  by  them  under  the  image  of  an  eternal,  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  light**— JK<fo.  Vd.  I^p,  406.  Digitized  by  Vj^^l^VlC 

tf  lAyard*s  Nineveh,  VoL  II,  pp.  189, 170,  848,  849. 
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la  the  cool  night  air,  ease  his  wearied  mind, 

Unquiet,  and  hy  meditation  deep 

Of  plots,  and  conquests,  and  resolves,  o'ertasked. 

Now  out  upon  the  loftiest  tower  he  stands 

Erect,  and  quafi^  the  odorous  breeze  that  bears 

Him  tribute  from  Damascus'  flowery  vale. 

How  swells  his  mighty  heart  with  joy  and  pride, 

As  o'er  the  gUttering  scene  outreachmg  wide 

His  roving  eye  runs  gladly,  till  its  gaze 

Fails  in  ^e  distance  of  the  far-off  haze. 

And  now  he  rests ;  there  falls  upon  his  ear 

In  strains  of  grateAil  ^elody  a  voice 

That  soothes  the  monarch's  mind,  and  speaks  his  soul : 

**  No  longer,  no  longer  shall  Amytis*  sigh 
To  bring  her  loved  hills  of  Ecbatana  nigh ; 
For  the  land  of  the  Mede  with  its  forests  of  pine 
No  splendor  or  beauty  hath  equal  to  thine. 

^  0  monarch  most  mighty,  around  thee  arise 
The  fruits  of  thy  triumphs  sublime  to  the  skies ; 
Thy  sceptre  transcendent  bears  magical  sway, 
Since  Nature  thy  mandate  has  learned  to  obey. 

**  0  monarch  most  mighty,  no  gods  are  like  thine,— 
Astarte,f  and  Nisroch,|  and  Belus  divine. 
And  Nebo,§  and  Nergal,  and  Rhea  whose  feet 
The  serpent  and  lion  m  harmony  greet 

^  No  more  can  the  boasted  Jehovah  withstand 
The  storm  of  thine  anger — the  might  of  thy  hand. 
His  temple  of  Zion  is  razed  to  the  ground. 
Its  vessels  of  gold  in  thy  temples  ^re  found. 

**  Through  thy  dungeons  the  kings  of  Judea  now  roam  ; 
By  thy  rivers  her  maidens  are  sighing  for  home. 
Here  the  princes  of  E^ypt  and  T3rre  bend  the  knee. 
The  kings  of  the  earth  are  too  feeble  for  thee. 

*'  0  monarch  most  mighty,  repose  from  thy  care. 
And  calmly  the  honors  of  majesty  wear ; 
The  glory  of  Babylon  never  can  wane. 
The  house  of  thy  kingdom  shall  ever  remain." 

The  song  is  hushed ;  the  winds  have  ceased  to  sigh, 
And  in  the  silence  of  the  midnight  hour, 
Afiur  from  haunts  of  men,  with  glaring  eye 
And  matted  hair  and  naked  hmbs,  all  torn 
By  thorny  reed  and  sedge  and  dinging  brier, 
A  madman  creeps  along  Euphrates'  stream.) 

*  The  haoging  girdens  were  constructed  by  Nebuchadneizar  at  the  wish  of  his  queen  Amytis  to 
possess  such  elevated  groves  as  she  enjoyed  on  the  hills  around  her  native  Ecbatana. — Kitto,  Vol.  I. 
p.  270. 

f  The  FbgBnician  *' Ashtaroth,"  Judges  x  6.  r^  i 

1  2  Kii^ adx.  87.  ^     ^^^i.^ 

§Kebo  10  supposed  to  have  been  the  symbol  of  the  planet  Mercury ;  l^ergal  (2  Einga  xviL  80) 

lI)an.b.2a-88. 
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Sun,  moon,  and  starry  spheres,  who  never  tire 
XJpon  your  track  of  splendor  in  the  sky, 
W  heel  on  your  shining  chariots  through  the  void ; 
Wheel  on,  and  bring  ^hovah's  chosen  ones, 
The  keepers  of  his  pent-up  vengeance,  near. 

Annies  of  the  Hving  God, 
Brandishing  the  smiter^s  rod, 
From  the  mountains  of  the  North,*' 
Send  your  trampling  legions  forth ; 
Come  firom  Minni's  towering  height,) 
Girded  for  avenging  &jht ; 
Gome,  with  quivers  wen  supplied, 
Elam^s  sons  from  Ulai's  tide  ;| 
Come,  with  burnished  spear  and  shield, 
Persians,  to  the  battle-field ; 
Come  upon  your  milk-white  steeds. 
Eagle-winged,  victoiious  Medes.§ 
Armies  of  the  living  Gk>d, 
Set  in  phalanx  deep  and  broad, 
Up,  with  speed  of  tight,  away. 
Make  of  Babylon  a  prey. 
Like  the  swelling  of  the  sea, 
Rolling  on  to  victory 
Over  Shinar*s  ravaged  plain, 
Rush  the  eager  hosts  amain. 
Sentry  now  to  sentry  calls, 
Round  the  close-encompassed  walls. 
Let  the  archer  bend  his  bow 
Stout  against  the  scoffing  foe  ; 
Let  him  make  his  arrows  bright 
For  their  swift,  unerring  flight. 
Louder  grows  the  sound  of  battle. 
Parts  on  brazen  armor  rattle  ; 
Iron  mace  through  helmet  crashes. 
Sword  with  spear  in  fury  clashes ; 
Ikigines  hu^e  with  voice  of  thui^er 
Cleave  the  battlements  asunder.     . 
Dry  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
Through  the  open  channel  leap ; 

Break  the  gates  of  brass, 

Let  the  conquerors  pass. 
Hasten  to  the  palace  gates, 
Where  the  impous  monarch  waits. 
King  and  prince  and  coacuUne, 
Revelling  in  dance  uid  wine, 
Where  toe  finger  on  the  wall 
Traces  proud  Assjrria's  fall. 
Let  the  eye  no  pity  show. 
Let  the  heart  no  mercy  know, 

*  Jertniiah  I  3,  B,  41. 

I  Jer.  li  2l.  A  oaotraction  for  Armenia.  A  trace  of  the  name  Minni  appeart  in  JoAepbus  (AnL  i. 
3-6.)  who,  quoted  trvm  WicholoiS  of  DiLma»ca<i  s&js,"  There  ia  a  great  mountaio  in  *Afm'iji%  over 
Mirii^at,  ufKjn  whidi  it  is  reported  (hot  tmmy  nt  the  time  of  the  Deluge  were  saved.'*    JKJWIk:. 

+  Dan.  yill  2.     Im.  Tail  6.  ^ 

Jer.  D  loroes  wer^  eatirt^ly  white,  mid  of  extraordinary  height  and  bei   ' 
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Let  the  fiery  surges  run, 
Do  to  her  as  she  hath  done. 
Dash  her  young  against  the  stones ; 
Fill  her  streets  with  dying  groans, 
Put  her  mighty  to  the  sword ; 
Tis  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord. 
Gome  and  sit  thee  m  the  dust, 

Silently  in  darkness  sit ; 
Own  thy  desolation  just, 

While  the  shadows  o'er  thee  flit ; 
Glory,  strength  and  beauty  gone. 
Fallen,  fallen  Babylon  I 

0  Time,  thou  spoiler  of  the  nations  !  spread 
Wide  o'er  the  sad  and  silent  city  now 
Thy  raven  wing.     On  crumbling  arch  and  wall 
Let  lions  roam,  and  stealthy  jackals  cry. 
And  satyrs  dance,  and  slimy  serpents  hiss  ; 
Hyena  fierce,  and  owl  of  mournful  note. 
And  connorant  and  fiery  scorpion  dwell. 
Bring  down  her  tottering  towers,  and  bury  deep 
In  the  embracing  bosom  of  the  earth 
The  secret  **  chambers  of  her  imagery,** 
The  wondrous  trophies  of  her  power  and  pride, 
tn  ages  hence,  from  distant  western  climes. 
The  sons  of  nations  yet  unborn  shall  come 
To  break  the  silence  of  her  sepulchre. 
And  set  the  long-imprisoned  captives  free. 


Tls  done  I    Wild  roamer  of  the  desert  sands, 

Haggard,  uncouth,  untutored  Bedouin, 

Look  down  and  see  how  your  unconscious  feet 

Have  revelled  o'er  the  cities  of  the  dead. 

Bend  low,  and  gaze  upon  the  sculptured  piles 

Thick  set  with  characters  mysterious. 

And  chambers,  on  whose  alabaster  walls,* 

With  ivory  inlaid,  and  bordered  round 

With  fresco-flowers  and  mouldings  tipped  with  gold, 

In  gorgeous  hues  undimmed  by  time,  are  traced 

The  ilecords  of  a  nation's  history. 

Behold !  these  are  Jehovah's  witnesses, 

Uppringing  from  the  dark,  oblivious  night 

Of  ages  gone,  to  tell  your  swarthy  sons 

How  true,  how  great,  how  terrible  is  God  I 

A.  R.  w. 

*  See  Layard*B  deecription  of  an  Aflsyrian  palace,  vd.  H,  pp.  207,  208. 
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POLITICAL     POETS 


WALLER  AND  MARVELL 


Edmund  Waller  and  Andrew  Marvell ! 
wits,  poets  and  politicians  I  together  distin- 
guishing the  same  royal  court,  the  one  as  its 
ornament  and  honor,  the  other  as  its  orna- 
ment and  shame  :  history  lias  booked  their 
names  together,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  sepa- 
rate their  fames.  Poets  and  politicians 
both,  'twere  well  if  we  could  say  partisans 
and  patriots  also ;  but  the  facts  forbid  the  8 
in  either  case,  for  Marvell  was  ^'n^u^r,  and 
being  a  marvel  in  more  ways  than  one, 
shared  not  his  zeal  or  integrity  with  his  ele- 
gant contemporary — ^we  may  not  say  rival. 
Observe  wherein  iJiey  resembled  each  other, 
and  how  they  differed.  Both  were  wits,  but 
after  unhke  fashions.  Waller's  was  the  ele- 
gant impudence  of  Brummell ;  Marvell's  the 
honest,  anti-humbug  humor  and  philosophic 
court-foolery  of  Sydney  Smith.  Waller  sa- 
crificed his  principle  to  his  interest  for  a  bon 
mot,  and  played  upon  words  and  popular 
credulity  with  the  same  elaborately  contemp- 
tuous self-possession  ;  Marvell  made  daily 
sacrifices  of  himself,  from  matters  of  most 
trifling  mere  convenience  to  studied  schemes 
of  wildest  ambition — sacrifices  of  all  pardon- 
able longing  and  the  ready  prize  of  smiling, 
generous  opportunity,  to  sturdy  truth,  and 
the  pious  earnestness  of  patriotism — and  all 
for  a  jest  A  King  could  not  purchase  Mar- 
vell with  gold  and  political  distinction ;  Wal- 
ler's interest  and  mtellect  were  to  be  easily 
secured  by  any  flimsy  promise  of  momentary 
gratification  for  his  political  pride  or  his  perso- 
nal vanity.  Cromwell  died,  and  immediately 
appeared  Waller  with  a  finished  panegyric 
of  fulsome  flattery  wrought  in  very  elegant 
verse.  The  Commonwealth  became  naturally 
defunct  "  Every  dog  has  his  day,"  and  so 
had  Charles  IL,  who  was  welcomed  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  with  a  sweet  copy  of  con- 
gratulatory verses  by  ever-convenient  Waller. 
But  the  stanzas  to  the  Restoration  were  crit- 
ically inferior  to  the  Cromwellian  eulogy, 
and  the  mad-cap  monarch  was  **  hurt " 
Waller's  ready  wit  supplied  the  consolation. 
**  Poets,  ^ »,  "  ever  succeed  better 


m  fiction  than  in  truth."  Charles  was  satis- 
fied. Marvell,  the  incorruptible,  was  repre- 
senting in  Parliament,  for  the  modest  consid- 
eration of  two  shillings  per  diem^  the  goodly 
constituen<2^  of  the  goodly  town  of  King- 
ston-upon-Hull.  His  voice  in  legislative 
halls  was  the  voice  of  simple  sincerity  and 
truth,  and  good  men  pursued  the  sound. 
His  pen  was  a  nimble  rod  wherewith,  in  fear- 
less, stinging  satire,  he  chastised  the  licensed 
fashionable  profligacy  and  insolent  measures 
of  the  gay  cavaliers.  So  his  Majesty  would 
fain  have  purchased  him  for  his  own  table, 
and  accoroingly  commissioned  Lord  Danby, 
his  treasurer,  ready  provided  with  purse  and 
court-diploma,  to  seek  out  Hull's  inflexible 
honesty,  and  persuade  him,  with  a  choice  ap- 
peal couched  in  right  courtiy  phrase,  to  let 
himself  be  bespoken  on  the  terms  already 
provided.  Marvell's  reception  of  the  Bang's 
commissioner  was  hospitable  and  cheer^. 
Anticipating  the  honor  of  the  visit,  he  had 
already  provided  amusement  for  his  distin- 
guished guest,  and  having  patientiy  endured 
His  delivery  of  the  royal  message,  called  in 
an  attendant  to  testify  to  his  pecuniaiy  inde- 
pendence, and  the  ample  provision  supplied 
by  a  generous  constituency  for  his  support^ 
by  showing  that  he  had  made  a  full  dinner 
for  three  successive  days  on  a  leg  of  mutton  I 
Evenr  one  knows  the  rest — his  enjoyment  oi 
the  Lord  Treasurer's  discomfiture,  and  how, 
when  he  had  withdrawn,  he  sent  to  a  fnend 
to  borrow  a  guinea.  Query :  Did  he  really 
need  the  guinea,  or  was  this  merely  a  trick 
to  make  an  historical  anecdote  ?  So  much 
for  the  wit  of  the  wealthy  member  from 
Hull. 

The  Muses  favored  the  two  legislators  with 
like  partiality  ;  but  the  poetical  faculty 
which  adorned  the  one  appeared  in  the  other 
"with  a  difference."  The  poetry  of  Waller 
is  essentially  artistkal ;  its  merit  is  the  ex- 
cellence of  high  art  in  accurate  imitation, 
elaborate  execution,  brilliant  polish,  foultleas 
finish.  Tis  the  work  of  the  engraver,  not 
of  the  designer ;  of  the  chiseller  of  a  statue. 
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not  the  moulder;  'tis  a  daguerreotype,  not 
a  miniature.  Waller  is  to  a  true  poet  what 
a  mere  oopyist  is  to  a  painter ;  what  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  was  to  Michael  Angelo.  His 
poetry  is  heartless,  soulless ;  withopt  truth  or 
tenderness.  Tis  a  simpering  city  belle, 
made  up  by  a  milliner,  and  all  ready  to  *'  die 
of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  f  not  a  bouncing 
milkmaid,  all  in  a  glow  of  lusty  panting 
healUi.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poetry  of 
Marvell  is  truthful  and  sincere.  There  is  in 
it  much  of  simple,  unaffected  sentiment,  and 
the  artless  earnestness  of  kindly  feeling. 
There  is  perhaps  in  the  sentiment  of  it  more 
elegance  than  force,  and  it  lacks  in  great 
measure  that  refined  finish  of  skilful  execu- 
tion which  distinguishes  the  verses  of  Waller. 
But  then,  in  compensation,  it  possesses  emi- 
nent naturalityy  which  the  effusions  of  Wal- 
ler sadly  want  The  poetical  Acuity  in  Mar- 
yell  is  rather  an  ornamental  aocompUshment, 
superadded  to  his  graver  and  more  enduring 
daim  to  distinction,  the  claim  of  staunchest 
patriotism  and  abandoned  partisan  devotion, 
unchan^able  as  Truth  itselfl 

Except  by  William  Hazlitt,  perhaps,  his 
poetical  performances  are  not  decidedly  es- 
teemed suffident  foundation  for  the  structure 
of  fame  which  Time  has  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory. His  verses  are  such  as  a  good  and 
veiy  kindly  and  well-meaning  man  would 
m^e.  They  are  eminently  tender  and  pure, 
such  of  them  as  can  be  so  qualified ;  for 
perhaps  those  which  are  merely  political  are 
among  the  best,  as  they  are,  undoubtedly, 
the  most :  political  squibs ;  happy  and  amus- 
ing versions  of  current  court  scandal ;  care- 
less shafts  of  satire  for  passing  follies ;  sting- 
ing rebuke  for  arbitrary  imposition,  or  pointed 
ridicule  for  prevailing  quackery,  of  whatso- 
ever nature  it  might  happen  to  partake. 
Such,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  pohtico-po- 
eti^  themes  of  the  member  from  Hull. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  and  to 
establish  their  critical  correctness,  we  supply 
some  spedmens  from  the  poetical  composi- 
tions of  the  two  subjects  of  our  sketch. 
Waller's  lines  "On  a  Girdle"  have  been 
every  where  quoted,  and  are  already  suffi- 
dently  familiar.  So,  also,  with  his  exquisite 
"  song," 

*  Gk),  lovely  rose ! 
Ten  her  that  wistof  her  time  and  m^ 

That  now  she  knowi, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  Bweet  and  fiur  she  seems  to  be,"  ta 


Another  "  song,**  however,  will  be  new  to 
many  readers : 

" Say,  lovely  dreamt  where  couldat  thou  find 
Shades  to  counterfeit  that  face  f 
Colors  of  this  glorious  kind 
Come  not  from  any  mortal  place. 

**  In  Heav^  itself  thou  sure  wert  dress'd 
With  that  angel-like  disguise ; 
Thus  deluded,  am  I  blest, 
And  see  my  joy  with  dosed  eyes. 

"But  ah  1  this  image  is  too  kind 
To  be  other  than  a  dream ; 
Cruel  Sacharissa*s  mind 
Ne*er  put  on  that  sweet  extreme. 

**  Fair  dream  1  if  thou  intend'st  me  grace, 
Change  that  heavenly  &ce  of  thine ; 
Paint  despised  love  in  thy  £Etce, 
And  make  it  t'  appear  like  mine. 

**  Pale,  wan  and  mea^e  let  it  look, 
With  a  pitv-movmg  shape, 
Sudi  as  wander  by  the  brook 
Of  Lethe,  or  from  graves  escape. 

**  Then  to  that  matchless  nymph  appear. 
In  whose  shape  thou  shinest  so ; 
Softly  in  her  sleeping  ear 
With  humble  words  express  my  woe. 

**  Perhaps  from  greatness,  state  and  pride, 
Thus  surprised, she  may  fall; 
Sleep  does  disproportion  hide. 
And,  death-resembling,  equals  all." 

All  who  have  read  Mrs.  Jamison's  **  Loves 
of  the  Poets,"  (and  they  must  be  few  who 
have  not,^  know  who  is  the  "Sacharissa" 
roenUonea  here.  Waller  had  been  wedded 
to  a  rich  heiress  of  London,  ^he  was  himself 
master  of  an  income  of  three  thousand 
pounds,)  who  died  the  same  year  of  her 
marriage.  Instantly^  Waller,  with  his  own 
peculiar  gallantry,  donning  his  gayest  court 
suit,  ("  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe" 
were  not  for  Rochester's  "  Coryphceus  of 
court  wits,")  went  a-wooinff  of  Lady  Doro- 
thea Sidney,  (**  Sacharissa,"  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,)  no  doubt  **  whist- 
ling as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought,"  Her- 
rick's  **  Gather  ye  rose-buds,  while  ye  may  !" 
Unfortunately  **  Sacharissa"  was  not  avail- 
able. She  hi^pened,  haplessly  for  our  smit- 
ten swain,  to  be  possessed  of  some  "  silly 
modicum  of  sense."  She  was  not  to  be  won 
by  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  "  charm  he 
never  so  wisely"  in  the  groves  of  Penshurst 
She  sjud  him  "nay,i"e(|i|^dkl^ldf4lbe  Earl 
of  Sunderiand.  ^ 
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Here  is  some  of  the  wit  be  wasted,  whilst 
his  "  delusion**  endured : — 

•*  AT  PKllHimST. 

**  While  in  this  ]>ark  I  sing,  the  listening  deer 
Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear ; 
When  to  the  beeches  I  report  my  flame, 
They  bow  their  heads,  as  if  they  felt  the  same. 
To  eods  appealing,  when  X  reach  their  bowers 
Wi£  loud  complaints,  they  answer  me  in  showers. 
To  thee  a  wild  and  cruel  soul  is  given 
More  deaf  than  trees,   and    prouder  than  the 

heav'n  1 
Love's  foe  professed  t  why  dost  thou  ^sely  feign 
Thyself  a  Sidney  f  from  which  noble  stram 
H«*  sprung,  that  could  so  fax  exalt  the  name 
Of  Love,  and  warm  our  nation  with  his  flame ; 
That  all  we  can  of  Love  or  high  desire, 
Seems  but  the  smoke  of  amorous  Sidney's  fire." 

#  #  #  #  # 

**  This  last  complaint  the  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 
Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse  ; 
Highly  e<meemid  that  the  muse  should  bring 
Damage  to  one  whom  he  had  taught  to  sing : 
Thus  he  advised  me :  *  On  yon  aged  tree 
Hang  up  Uiy  lute,  and  hie  thee  forth  to  see, 
Tliat  there  with  wonders  thy  diverted  mind 
Some  truce,  at  leaM;,  may  with  this  passion  find.' 
Ah  I  cruel  nymph !  from  whom  her  humble  swain 
Flies  for  relief  unto  the  raging  main. 
And  from  the  winds  and  tempests  does  expeet 
A  milder  fate  than  from  her  cold  neglect  I 
Tet  there  hell  pray  that  the  unkind  may  prove 
Blest  in  her  choice ;  and  vows  this  endless  love 
Springs  from  no  hope  of  what  she  can  confer. 
But  from  those  gifts  which  Heav'n  has  heaped  on 
her." 

Long  years  had  lapsed  since  the  penning 
of  these  very  verses,  and  the  Countess  of 
Sunderland  had  fallen  into  ^  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,"  when,  on  some  occasion  encoun- 
tering her  poetical  suitor  "  aforetime  "  she 
demanded  to  know  (no  doubt  in  memory  of 
decayed  coquetry)  when  he  would  make  for 
the  Countess  such  sweet  and  pleasant  terses 
as  "  long  time  ago"  he  was  wont  to  dedicate 
to  his  peerless  **  Sacharissa."  **  Whenever," 
replied  adroit  Waller,  with  a  let-that-pass 
air  becoming  the  occasion,  **  whenever  the 
Countess  shall  have  acquired  the  youth  and 

gace  and  beauty  that  was  Sacharissa's.*^ 
ere  is  a  question  suggested  for  the  consid- 
eration of  a  Ninon,  or  a  De  Stael,  or  a  Lady 
Mary  Wortley,  or  a  "  Lady  of  Fashion,"  or 
an  authoress  of  "  Etiquette,  and  the  Code  of 
Conversation" :  Was  compliment  intended 
or  conveyed  in  Waller's  answer  ?  This 
ready-witted  adaptation  of  himself  to  con- 
tingent circumstances  was  an  instance  of  the 
quality  of  Brummellism  which  distinguished 

•  Or  PhiUp. 


him  in  an  eminent  d^ree,  and  which  ereiy 
where  discovers  itself  in  the  course  of  his 
political  career,  being  easily  donned  for  all 
oourt  occasions. 

Of  the  poems  of  Manrell,  those  whidi  are 
exclusively  political  were  necessaiily  most 
popular  in  his  own  day.  In  those  times  of 
partisan  turbulence,  oddly  jumbled  with  court 
wit,  careless  gallantry,  and  reckless,  mncru* 
pulous,  indiacriroinate  libertinism,  a  mere 
languishing  lover  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  at 
best.  To  be  siire^  verses  merely  amatory 
were  produced  in  plenty,  and  of  sufficient 
tenderness ;  but  then,  these  were*  but  formal 
tenders  of  frehionable  compliment,  and  th^ 
artificiality  was  safely  understood.  Men 
then,  as  women  now-a-days,  moved  in  drdes^ 
coteries,  diqttes  ;  and  each  wit  of  the  hour, 
any  inventive  producer  of  livety  verses,  wis, 
for  the  nonce,  acknowledged  Coryphoens  of 
some  little  set  Each  happy  hit  at  any  pass* 
ing  pohtical  absurdity,  each  racy  version 
of  some  present  circular  scandal,  had  its 
willing  pedlars,  notable  people  who  were  ^  in 
the  joke,"  and  eager  to  provide  for  its  pub* 
licity.  Of  such  squibs  as  these  Marvel!  was  - 
a  prolific  producer.  By  their  means  he 
achieved  unparalleled  popularity  with  the 
Commonwealth  party,  and  in  the  estimation 
of  the  gallant  cavaliers,  some  reputation  for 
formidabihty  as  an  intractable  ardt-round- 
head.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  as  a  licensed 
lampooner,  and  no  better,  that  the  blufif  old 
patriot  figured.  His  was  graver  sport.  To 
be  sure,  he  played  somewhat  vndely  with 
XhQ  lash  of  his  wit,  on  this  side  and  on  that, 
tipping  an  absurdity  in  a  tender  part  with  m 
takinff  grace ;  but  then  all  was  done  with  a 
good-humored  air,  and  tMpro  bono  publico. 

Still,  apart  &om  political  purposes,  Marvell 
produced  many  verses  of  rare  excellence 
which  have  easily  lived  down  to  our  day, 
and,  thanks  to  the  careful  nursing  of  Haditt 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  even  yet  retain  their  wcmted 
health  and  vigor.  Hatlitt  bestows  enthusi* 
astic  commendation  upon  **  the  power  and 
sweetness"  of  Marvelli  verse,  but  seems  to 
despair  of  convincing  the  pubUc  against  ita 
will,  and  despite  its  preconceived  prejudices. 
He  furnishes,  for  proof  of  Marvell^  meiit» 
these  very  elegant  hues 

'*T0  ms  OCT  lOSTEaBB. 

**  Had  w«  bat  irorld  enough  and  time, 
This  coynees,  lady,  were  no  crime.         j^ 
We  would  rit  down  and  think  whidi  wa^ 
To  walk,  and  paas  our  ki^  love*s  day. 
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Thou  by  the  iDdian  Oanges*  side 

Shouldat  nibiea  find :  I  by  the  tide 

Of  Humber  would  compmin.    I  would 

Love  you  ten  years  before  the  flood ; 

And  you  should,  if  you  please,  refuse 

Till  the  oonyersion  of  the  Jewsi 

My  yegetable  loye  should  grow 

Vaster  than  empires,  and  more  slow. 

An  hundred  years  should  go  to  praise 

Thine  eyes,  and  on  thy  forehead  gaze ; 

Two  hundred  to  adore  each  breast ; 

But  thirty  tiiousand  to  the  rest : 

An  age  at  least  to  eyery  part, 

And  Uie  last  age  should  show  your  heart 

For,  lady,  you  deserye  this  state ; 

Nor  would  I  loye  at  lower  rate, 

But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 

Thne*B  wmged  chariot  hurrying  near ; 

And  yonder  all  before  us  lie 

Deserts  of  yast  eternity. 

Thy  beauty  shall  no  more  be  found ; 

Nor  in  thy  marble  yault  shall  sound 

My  edioing  song :  then  worms  shall  try 

That  long-presenred  yirgintty ; 

And  your  quaint  honor  turn  to  dust» 

And  mto  ashes  all  my  lust 

The  grave*  i  a  fine  ana  private  placet 

But  none^  I  thinks  do  there  emoraee. 

Now,  therefore,  while  the  youthful  hue 

Sits  on  thy  skin  like  mormng  dew. 

And  while  thy  willing  soul  transpires 

At  eyery  pore  with  instant  fires. 

Now  let  us  sport  us  while  we  may ; 

And  now,  like  amorous  birds  of  prey, 

Rather  at  ooce  our  time  deyour, 

Than  languish  in  his  slow*chapp*d  power. 

Let  us  roil  our  strength  and  all 

Our  sweetness  up  into  one  ball ; 

And  tear  our  pleasures  with  rough  strife 

Through  the  iron  gates  of  life. 

7%vj,  though  we  cannot  make  our  eun 

Stand  ttUif  yet  we  will  make  him  run,"* 

In  some  lines  entitled  '*  Thoughts  in  a 
Garden,"  suggested  by  the  quaint  device  of 
a  **  flower-dial,"  the  following  passage,  lus- 
cious as  bursting  gvapes,  and  refreshing  as 
water-melons,  occurs : — 

**  What  wondrous  life  is  this  I  lead  1 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head ; 
The  lusaous  clusters  of  the  yine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine; 
The  nectarine  and  curioue  peach 
Into  my  hands  themselyes  do  reach ; 
Stumbling'  on  melone  a$  Ipaet, 
Insnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass.** 

And  elsewherei  speaking  of  Providence,  he 
says: — 

"  He  hanffs  in  shade  the  orange  bright, 
like  TOlden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 
And  does  in  the  pomegranate  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shown. 
He  makes  the  figs  oar  months  to  meet, 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet" 
VOU  VU.      NO.  V.      NEW  8ERIX8. 


But  we  must  proceed  to  consider  Marvell 
and  Waller  in  their  oflBces  of  political  poets. 
It  must  be  remembered  then  that  both  were 
not  partisans^  for  Waller  was  not  one,  save 
in  so  far  as  he  found  his  party  in  himself. 
They  could  not  be  at  all  times  political  op- 
ponents, so  lon^  as  Waller,  invariable  only 
as  he  was  WaSer,  continued  to  pendulate, 
let  Marvell  be  never  so  inflexible  and  tena- 
cious, and  at  no  time  to  be  bought,  begged 
or  borrowed  for  the  use  of  royalists.  Mar- 
vell was  the  recc^ized  oracle  of  the  popu- 
lar party.  His  speeches  and  writings  fur- 
nished political  maxims  for  the  adherents  of 
Cromwell  and  upholders  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Waller  was  the  veriest  time-server 
and  sycophantic  waiter  on  the  powers  that  be, 
ready  to  be  any  thing  in  the  ecstacy  of  being 
in  favor,  and  holding  prosperity  m  hiigher 
estimation  than  honesty.  Waller  was  the 
nephew  of  John  Hampden,  yet  the  world  of 
factional  turbulence  has  scarcely  produced 
another  such  mere  professional  traitor.  His 
mother,  however,  (Hampden's  sister,)  was  a 
rabid  royalist,  and  is  said  to  have  soundly 
rated  Cromwell  for  his  share  in  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  When  Judge  Crawley  was  im- 
peached for  his  opinion  favorable  to  the  levy 
of  ship-money.  Waller  conducted  the  prose- 
cution against  him,  and  20,000  copies  of  his 
speech  on  that  occasion  were  bought  up  by 
"  the  people."  Yet,  very  shbrtly  ^terwards, 
he  was  implicated  in  a  plot  to  surprise  the 
city  militia,  and  was  detected  in  arranging 
to  admit  the  King's  forces.  For  this  he  was 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  £10,000;  and  nothing 
can  equal  the  abject  meanness,  pitiful  pol- 
troonery, and  wretched  prostitution  of  every 
sentiment  of  honor  which  he  discovered  in 
his  apology  to  Parliament  and  the  people. 
Waller  sat  for  the  town  of  Hastings  m 
Charles  II.'s  first  Parliament,  and  throughout 
that  reign  represented  different  constituen- 
cies. From  his  wide  and  open  field  of  political 
experience.  Waller  descried  afar  off  the  fate 
of  James  H. ;  and  when  that  reckless  mon- 
arch was  about  to  throw  the  national  Church 
and  the  Constitution  into  **  confusion  worse 
confounded,"  prophesied  of  him  that  he 
would  be  "  left  like  a  whale  upon  the  strand." 
Waller  was  bom  in  1605  at  Coleshill,  in 
Hertfordshire.  Shortly  b  fore  his  death,  he 
purchased  a  small  property  there,  that  "  he 
might  die,  like  a  stag,  where  he  was  roused." 
This  was  well  in  him,  and  more  worthy  than 
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was  his  wont  One  is  almost  persuaded  to 
pardon  the  meanness  of  his  past  life  for  the 
sake  of  its  close.  This  praiseworthy  ambi- 
tion of  his  eleventh  hour,  however,  was  not 
to  be  gratified.  He  died  at  Beaconsfield,  in 
1687,  and  in  the  churchyard  there  he  lies 
hard  by  to  Edmund  Burke.  Rare  company 
for  each  other  are  they,  there  under  the 
mould ! 

Andrew  Marveli  was  a  rare  good  man. 
He  inherited  many  excellences  from  his  fa- 
ther, and,  like  a  good  and  faithful  servant, 
he  abundantly  multiplied  those  '*  talents  of 
trust."  Of  this  same  father  of  his  a  curious 
(may  we  term  it  pleasant  ?)  story  is  related. 
He  was  a  clergyman,  residing  in  Hull ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  proceeding  to  Lincolnshire  to 
marry  a  youthful  couple,  ne  embarked  with 
the  lovers  in  a  small  boat.  The  weather  was 
calm,  and  the  water  quiet,  but  old  Marveli 
had  an  anticipative  feeling  of  danger.  Noth- 
ing alarmed  by  the  promise  of  quick  death 
presently,  on  the  contrary  seeming  strangely 
cheerful,  he  threw  his  cane  ashore  as  he  en^ 
tered  the  boat,  crying  out,  "  Ho !  for  Heav- 
en !''  The  boat  sank,  sure  enough,  and  all 
were  lost  together.  There  is  something  very 
beautiful  in  all  this.  His  parting  gift  to  the 
familiar  shore,  and  his  brave  affection  and 
fidelity  for  his  young  friends,  have  in  them 
something  of  modest  martyrdom  and  the 
gentlest  heroism.  His  son,  Andrew,  received 
his  education  at  Cambridge,  and  having  com- 
pleted his  studies  there,  and  been  graduated, 
he  early  proceeded  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  travel.  It  was  at  Home  that 
he  met  with  Milton,  and  there  an  acquaint- 
ance, which  afterwards  was  matured  to  friend- 
ship, political  and  personal,  was  easily  estab- 
lished between  these  two.  After  having 
been  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, Marveli  was  selected  by  General  Faii^ 
fax  to  instruct  his  daughter  in  languages. 
It  was  while  thus  employed,  or  immediately 
upon  the  completion  of  this  duty,  that  Mil- 
ton, who  had  lately  been  presented  with  the 
unsolicited  appointment  of  Latin  Secretary, 
obtained,  through  the  interest  and  kind  of- 
fices of  his  friend  the  Secretary  Bradshaw, 
Marvel Ps  appointment  to  assist  him.  Mil- 
ton's friendly  interest  was  afterwards  richly 
repaid  by  Marveli,  who  at  the  Restoration 
co-operated  with  Davenant  to  procure  for 
Milton,  who  had  rendered  himself  danger 
ously  obnoxious,  a  share  in  the  general  am- 
nesty.   Shortly  previous  to  the  Restoration, 


Marveli  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  of 
Hull,  and  he  was  the  latest  English  member 
who  received  a  regular  per  cUem  from  his 
constituents.  The  Messrs.  Chambers,  remark- 
ing upon  this  fact,  have  appended  this  note 
to  their  article  on  Andrew  Marveli,  (Cyclo- 
pcedia  of  English  Literature  ;)  "  The  an- 
cient wages  of  a  burgess,  for  serving  in  Par- 
liament, was  2s,  a  day ;  those  of  a  knight 
for  the  shire,  4«.  They  were  reduced  to  this 
certain  sum  the  16th  of  Edward  IL  We 
have  seen  the  original  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween a  member  and  his  constituents,  dated 
September,  1645,  in  which  the  former  stip- 
ulated to  serve  *  without  any  manner  of 
wages  or  pay'  from  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
burgesses  of  the  town.  The  excitement  of 
the  civil  war  had  increased  the  desire  of  many 
to  sit  in  Parliament."  Marvell's  character 
as  a  parliamentarian  was  right  elevated  and 
noble.  He  was  eminently  pure  and  upright, 
a  man  of  inflexible  integrity  and  earnest  pur- 
pose of  rightl  All  parties  honored  him,  and 
his  own  idolized  him.  As  a  speaker.  Waller 
surpassed  him  far  in  eloquence,  but  as  a  pa- 
triot, he  had  not  his  peer.  His  death  in 
1678  was  singularly  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for.  No  previous  illness  gave  warning  of 
its  approach.  For  some  time  after,  various 
suspicions  as  to  its  cause  were  floating  abroad, 
and  there  were  many  who  believed  that  he 
had  been  poisoned.  The  corporation  of  Hull 
voted  an  appropriation  for  a  monumental 
memorial  to  be  raised  in  his  honor,  but  there 
were  vetoes  in  those  days,  and  the  vote  was 
vetoed  by  the  Court    But  what  of  that  f 

**  I  know  ho  18  not  dead;  I  know  proud  Death 
Durst  not  behold  such  sacred  majesty." 

We  will  now  supply 'some  specimens  of 
the  political  poetics  of  these  two  rare  wor- 
thies, and  so  conclude.  First,  as  in  order  of 
arrangement  here,  we  give  some  stanzas  of 
Waller's  "  Panegyric  to  the  Lord  Protector.** 
It  is  too  lengthy  to  quote  entire : — 

"  While  with  a  strong  and  yet  a  gentle  hand, 
Tou  bridle  faction  and  our  hearts  command, 
Protect  U8  from  ourselves,  and  from  the  foe, 
Make  us  unite  and  make  us  conquer  too ; 

"  Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain, 
Think  themselves  injured  that  they  cannot  reign. 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  when  they  may 
Without  control  upon  their  fellows  prey. 

'*  Above  the  waves  as  Neptune  showed  his  face, 
To  chide  the  winds,  and  save  the  Trojan  race. 
So  has  your  Highness,  raised  above  the  rest 
Storms  of  Ambition,  tossing  us,  repressed^ 
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"  Your  drooping  country,  torn  with  civil  hate, 
Restored  by  yoo,  is  made  a  glorious  state ; 
The  seat  of  empire,  where  the  Irish  come, 
And  the  unwilling  Soots  to  fetdi  their  doom. 

"  The  Bea*s  our  own ;  and  now  all  nations  greet, 
With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet; 
Tour  power  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

"  Heav'n,  that  has  placed  this  island  to  give  law, 
To  balance  Europe,  and  its  states  to  awe. 
In  this  conjunction  doth  on  Britain  smile. 
The  greatest  leader,  and  the  greatest  isle  I 

**  Whether  this  portion  of  the  world  were  rent 
By  the  rude  ocean  from  the  continent, 
Or  thus  created,  it  was  sure  designed 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind. 

**  Hither  the  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succor  at  your  court ; 
And  then  your  Highness,  not  for  ours  alone. 
But  for  the  world's  Protector  shall  be  known. 


"  Still  as  you  rise,  the  State,  exalted  too, 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tis  chang'd  by  you ; 
Chang'd  like  the  world's  great  scene,  when  with- 
out noise 
The  rising  sun  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys. 

**  Had  you,  some  ages  past,  this  race  of  glory 
Run,  with  amazement  we  should  read  your  story ; 
But  livmg  virtue,  all  achievements  past, 
Meets  envy  still  to  grapple  with  at  last 

**  This  CsBsar  foimd ;  and  that  ungrateful  age. 
With  losing  him,  went  back  to  blood  and  mge ; 
Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke. 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  by  that  stroke." 

What  politic  impudence,  this  reminding 
Cromwell  of  Brutus ! 

**  That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
Gave  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wars ; 
To  such  a  tempest  as  now  threatens  all. 
Did  not  your  mighty  arm  prevent  the  fall." 

In  the  next  stanza  he  proceeds  to  contrast 
the  Roman  Senate  with  the  English  Parlia- 
ment on  a  Uke  occasion,  and  Kome^s  dire 
catastrophe  with  England's  sudden  prosper- 
ity ;  and  concludes  with — 

"  As  the  vex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last 
Itself  into  Augustus'  arms  did  cast, 
So  England  now  does,  with  like  toil  opprest, 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest 

"  Then  let  the  Muses,  with  such  notes  as  these, 
Instruct  us  what  belongs  unto  our  peace. 
Your  battles  they  hereafter  shall  mdite. 
And  draw  the  image  of  our  Mars  in  fight" 

We  will  now  give  Marvell's  treatment  of 
the  same  subject ;  and  herein  we  have  an 


admirable  study  of  the  distinction  between 
the  true  and  false  of  sentiment,  in  written 
matter  of  any  sort : 

**  AK  BORATIAN  ODE  UPON  OROMWXLL'b  RETUaW 
rmOX  IRBLAND. 

**  The  forward  youih  that  would  appear, 
Must  now  forsake  his  Muses  dear  ; 
Nor  in  the  shadows  sing 
His  numbers  langpiishing. 

•*  Tis  time  to  leave  the  books  in  dust. 
And  oil  the  unused  armor's  rust ; 
Removing  fi-om  the  wall 
The  corslet  of  the  halL 

"  So  restless  Cromwell  could  not  cease 
In  the  inglorious  arts  of  peace ; 
But  through  adventurous  war 
Urgdd  his  native  star ; 

"  And,  like  the  three-forked  lightning,  first 
Breaking  the  clouds  wherein  it  nunrt, 
Did  through  his  own  side 
His  fieiy  way  divide. 

«  For  'tis  all  one  to  encourage  high. 
The  emulous,  or  enemy ; 
Or  with  such  to  inclose 
Is  more  than  to  oppose. 

•*  Then  burning  through  the  air  he  went, 
And  palaces  and  temples  rent ; 
And  Caesar's  head  at  last 
Did  through  his  laurels  blast 

'*'Tis  madness  to  resist  or  blame 
The  face  of  angry  Heaven's  flame ; 
And,  if  we  would  speak  true. 
Much  to  the  man  is  due, 

•*  Who  from  his  private  gardens,  where 
He  lived  reserved  and  austere, 
(As  if  his  highest  plot 
To  plant  the  bergamot,) 

"  Could  by  industrious  valor  climb 
To  ruin  the  great  work  of  Time, 
And  cast  the  kingdoms  old 
Into  another  momd  I 

"  Though  Justice  against  Fate  complain, 
And  plead  the  ancient  rights  in  vain — 
But  those  do  hold  no  break 
As  men  are  strong  or  weak. 


**  Nature,  that  hateth  emptiness, 
Allows  of  penetration  less, 

And  tnerefore  must  make  room 
Where  greater  spirits  come. 

**  What  field  of  all  the  civil  war. 
Where  his  were  not  the  deepest  scar  f 

And  Hampton  shows  what  part 

He  had  of^ wiser  art 
#  #  #  #  # 

"  And  now  the  Irish  are  ashamed 
To  see  themselves  in  one  year  tamed  ; 
So  much  one  man  can  do, 
That  does  best  act  and  know. 
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**  IlieT  can  affinn  his  praises  bert. 
Ana  have,  though  overcome,  confest 
How  ffood  he  is,  how  just, 
And  nt  for  highest  trust 

**  Nor  jet  ffrown  stiffer  br  conunand, 

But  still  in  the  Repubhc's  hand, 

How  fit  he  is  to  sway, 

That  can  so  well  obey  1 

**  He  to  the  Commona^  feet  presents 
A  Idng^om  for  his  first  yearns  rents, 
And,  what  he  may,  forbears 
His  fiune  to  make  it  theirs. 

"  And  has  his  sword  and  spoils  nngirt 
To  lay  them  at  the  pubhc's  skirt ; 
so  when  the  falcon  high 
Falls  heavy  fi-om  the  sky, 

'*  She  having  killed,  no  more  does  search, 
But  on  the  next  green  bough  to  perch. 
Where,  when  he  first  do  es  lure, 
The  falconer  has  her  sure. 

"  What  may  not  then  this  isle  presume. 
While  Victory  his  crest  does  plume  t 
What  may  not  others  fear, 
If  thus  he  crowns  each  year  f 

"  As  CsBsar,  he,  ere  long,  to  Oanl, 
To  Italy  an  Hannibal, 

And  to  all  states  not  fi-ee 
Shall  climacteric  be. 

**The  Pict  no  shelter  now  shall  find, 
Withm  his  partv-contour'd  mind ; 
But  firom  this  valor  sad 
Shrink  underneath  the  plaid, 

*  Happy,  if  in  the  tufted  brake 
The  JSDglish  hunter  him  mistake. 
Nor  lay  his  hands  in  near 
The  Oaledooian  deer. 

**  Bat  thou,  the  war's  and  fortune*s  son, 
March  indefatiffably  on ; 
And,  for  Uie  last  effect. 
Still  keep  the  sword  erect 

"  Besides  the  force  it  has  to  fiight 
The  spirits  of  the  shady  nisht, 
The  same  arts  that  did  gain 
A  power,  must  it  maintain." 


This,  in  a  merely  literary  sense,  is  a  very 
noble  and  elegant  eulogy.  In  addition,  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  author's  character,  it  is 
but  just  to  judge  it  honest  and  sincere. 
Holland  was  the  enemy  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  harbored  and  comforted  the  out- 
cast King ;  therefore  it  was  obnoxious  to 
Marvell,  who  has  made  a  very  whimsical, 
almost  absurd,  satire  upon  it,  which  should 
be  familiar  to  all  who  have  ever  heard  the 
name  of  the  author.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
hint  at  it  here.  He  styles  Holland  ^  the 
indigested  vomit  of  the  sea ;"  **  so  much 
earth  as  was  contributed  by  English  sailors 
(or  piloU  ?  this  last  is  better,  because  more 
contemptuous)  when  they  heaved  the  lead  T 
and  says,  ^  the  Dutch,  with  mad  labor,  fished 
the  land  ashore," 

"  And  dived  as  desperately  for  eadi  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if 't  had  been  of  ambergrease.** 

"  How  did  they  rivet,  with  gigantic  pil^ 
llirough  the  centre  their  new-catched  miles  I 
And  to  the  stake  a  stru^Un^  country  bound. 
Where  barking^  waves  stiU  bait  the  forced  ground  P 

**  Yet  still  his  claim  the  injured  ocean  laid, 
And  oft  at  leap-frog  o'er  their  steeples  play'd  ;** 

^  The  fish  ofUimes  the  burgher  dispossest^ 
And  sat  not  as  a  meat  but  as  a  guest  f 

**  And  oft  the  Tritons,  and  the  sea-nymphs,  saw 
Whole  shoals  of  Dutch  served  up  for  cabillau." 

"  Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak. 
Him  they  their  lord,  and  country's  father,  speak. 
To  make  a  bank  was  a  great  plot  of  state  ;] 
Invent  a  shovel,  be  a  magistrate." 

And  other  such ;  but  we  must  have  done 
with  these  rare  worthies.  Of  politicians  of 
the  passing  day,  then*  story  will  serve  to  in- 
struct a  gracious  few,  and  amuse  the  grace- 
less many.  Surely,  histoiy,  personal,  poHti- 
cal,  or  hterary,  no  where  presents  another 
instance  of  sudi  sustained  symmetrical  con- 
trast 
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THE      CONVENT      AND      THE      WORLD. 
A  TALE  OF  PERU. 

CHAPTER    I. 


THE  ANGELUS* 


It  was  a  warm  evening  towards  the  end 

of  the  pleasant  month  or  January ^No, 

reader,  this  is  no  misprint ;  January  is  a 
pleasant  month  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  venue  of  our  story  is  laid  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

It  was  a  warm  delightful  evening;  the 
lingering  day  was  on  the  point  of  melting 
into  twilight ;  the  eternal  trade-wind  moved 
lazily  through  the  streets  and  squares  of 
LimA,  flapping  its  wings  still  moist  with  the 
snows  of  the  Andes,  fanning  the  fainted 
air,  and  making  it  a  luxury  to  breathe  the 
breath  of  hfe.  On  such  an  evening,  we  beg 
the  reader  to  repair  with  us  to  the  City  of 
Kings,  the  lordly  capital  of  Peru — only  in 
imagination,  however:  would  to  Heaven  it 
were  otherwise. 

The  fiair  lamenians*  had  just  sallied  out 
for  the  evening  paseOj  vespers,  an  ice  on  the 
plaza,  or  the  serious  business  of  love-making. 


•  Limeniani.'^'We  have  adopted  this  word  in 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  fima  almost  upon 
our  own  re^xnsibility  alone.  We  have  seen  it 
and  heard  it  used  but  yerjr  seldom,  and  never  by 
paramount  authority.  Writers  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed no  rule  but  their  own  caprice  in  that  respect 
They  employ  indiscriminately  the  epithets  Lima- 
yan,  Limanese,  Limanos,  and  such  like  derivatiyes, 
without  having  either  custom,  analogy,  or  any 
other  excuse  whatever  to  offer,  except  this,  that 
tiiere  is  no  one  adjective  which  has  thus  far  ob- 
tained exclusively  m  the  case.  We  have  made 
choice  of  the  word  at  the  head  of  this  note  for 
•everal  reasons.  Its  termination  has  an  English 
sound,  an  obvious  recommendation.  It  resembles 
the  correspoodinff  term  in  Spanish,  which  is  Li- 
mefio  (pronounced  Limenio.).  And  finally,  its  for- 
mation proceeds  according  to  the  analogy  tiiat 
governs  m  limiJar  cases. 


There  had  been  no  toro  fight  that  day ;  and 
slowly  had  the  tedious  hours  crept  on  despite 
the  usual  resources  of  Peruvian  idleness, 
lisping  scandal,  smoking  puroSj  drinking 
mat6,  (a  habit  imported  from  Buenos  Ayres,) 
and  lolling  and  locking  in  the  indispensable 
grass  hanunock  that  just  swtmg  clear  of  the 
stone  floor.  The  streets  were  fiUing  with 
wtyoa  y  mantos,  that  picturesque  and  conven- 
ient costume  of  the  ladies  of  that  region. 
Blessed  Mcyaymoitto/  Were  Phidias  to  live 
again,  and  deiily  in  marble  the  myth  of 
Amorous  Intrigue,  certes  he  would  drape 
his  statue  in  that  delightful  dress.  So  uni- 
form and  similar  to  each  other  were  the 
charming  black  phantoms  that  flitted  past, 
delicate  though  not  aerial,  but  graceful  and 
languid  as  £e  dancing  girls  of  old  Ionia, 
that  the  mother  could  not  have  recognized 
her  daughter,  though  her  own  needle  had 
sewed  every  stitch  of  every  seam  and  plough- 
ed the  silken  furrows  of  the  elegant  disguise. 
Reader,  did  you  ever  lose  your  wits  at  a 
masquerade  ball,  in  attempting  to  follow  some 
particular  black  domino  through  the  crowd 
of  black  dominos  ?  K  so,  remember  your 
bewilderment,  and  learn  to  pity  a  Limenian 
husband  if  he  chance  to  be  jealous ;  though — 
Manco-Oapac  be  praised — the  element  of 
jealousy  seldom  enters  into  the  character  of 
the  gentlemanly  Peruvian. 

But  to  return  to  our  story — ^for  we  have 
a  story  to  tell — ^the  streets  of  Lima,  on  a 
fair  evening  of  January,  183-,  were  filling 
with  a  throng  of  bustling  mortals,  bent  on 
the  busy  pursuits  of  idleness.  Under  one  of 
the  arcades  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  several 
young  men  stood  in  a  group,  sipping /re«c(w 
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de  pifla  for  a  pretext,  but  really  and  evi- 
dently engaged  in  the  arduous  toU  of  killing 
time.  They  were  all  foreigners ;  some  wore 
the  British,  others  the  American  navy  uni- 
form ;  one,  somewhat  taller  than  the  rest, 
was  conspicuous  no  less  for  his  fine  figure 
and  pleasing,  manly  countenance,  than  for 
his  citizen's  dress,  which  contrasted  with  the 
gold  bands  and  glittering  buttons  around 
him. 

It  was  difficult  to  venture,  with  any  de- 
gree of  probability,  any  surmise  whatever  as 
to  the  nationality  of  the  latter.  His  fea- 
tures and  form  had  something  of  the  North 
American  cast ;  but  he  had  a  slight  accent 
when  speaking  in  English,  not  that  Yankee 
peculiarity  which  Mr.  Cooper  and  other 
English  authors  are  so  fond  of  pointing  out, 
but  an  unaccountable  foreign  intonation  dif- 
ficult to  be  located.  He  was  not  a  native  of 
Peru,  for  his  fluent  Castilian  was  fi-ee  from 
all  provincialism;  whenever  he  addressed 
a  few  complimentary  remarks  to  passing 
sefloritas,  he  lisped  hke  a  true  Madrilene,  al- 
though a  practised  ear  might  have  detected 
that  in  his  prommciation  which  declared 
that  he  was  not  a  Spaniard  by  birth.  In 
truth  he  was  one  of  those  cosmopoHtes  who 
have  taught  themselves  foreign  tongues,  un- 
til they  have  lost,  in  a  measure,  the  idiom- 
atic peculiarities  of  their  own. 

"Saint  Clair,"  cried  an  American  mid- 
shipman, addressing  this  personage,  "  when 
is  that  steamer  of  yours  going  to  astonish 
the  natives  of  these  parts  ?" 

"  She  will  soon  arrive,  my  boy ;  why  do 
you  ask  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  invited  the  girls  for  an 
excursion  to  Chorillos  on  board  of  her ;  we 
are  to  have  the  Vallejos,  the  Recaverras,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  fashion." 

"  Well,  Crocket,  I  should  advise  you  not 
to  appoint  a  day." 

"  Why  so  ?"  unsuspiciously  demanded  the 
young  man.  "  Don't  you  thmk  she'll  be  in 
pretty  soon  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  boy ;  at  least  I  hope  so ;  but 
that  is  not  the  reason :  you  might  get  quar- 
antined, you  know.  You  remember  the 
sailing  match." 

The  young  man  addressed  as  Crocket,  a 
I  curly-headed  young  middy,  joined  in  the 
laugh  which  Uiis  remark  elidted  at  his  ex- 
pense, although  it  alluded  to  a  circumstance 
which  had  mortified  him  not  a  little.  Owing 
to  some  youthful  misdemeanor,  his  last  lib- 


erty day  had  proved  a  day  of  penance,  which 
he  had  passed  gazing  ruefully  through  the 
starboard  bridle-port  of  the  unwieldy  trans- 
port ship  which  represented  the  American 
nag  in  the  harbor  of  Callao,  whilst  his 
friends,  in  fast  cutters  and  with  ladies  and 
music  on  board,  were  beating  against  the 
fresh  trade-wind,  racing  for  the  expense  of  a 
sumptuous  dinner  at  San  Lorenzo. 

Tney  were  still  laughing — for  the  author 
of  the  joke  had  that  very  afternoon  shown 
himself  the  liberal  proprietor  of  a  champagne 
of  superior  brand — they  were  still  laughing, 
when  there  "hove  in  sight,"  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  our  new  acquaintance,  a  most 
voluptuous  figure  attired  in  the  national 
gear  of  the  country.  As  usual,  the  folds  of 
the  manto  were  drawn  over  the  head  and 
features  so  as  to  allow  but  one  eye  to  ap- 
pear— but  what  an  eye!  The  diamond 
glittering  on  the  pretty  hand  which  held  Uie 
jealous  veil,  threw  no  such  flashes  as  that 
bright  black  eye.  The  lower  edge  of  the 
saya,  gathered  quite  tightly,  displayed  such 
tiny  feet  as  Lima  alone  can  boast,  while  the 
artful  and  coquettish  motion  of  the  figure 
contrived  to  give,  through  the  ample  drapery, 
such  promise  and  vague  indications  of  the 
perfection  of  female  proportions,  that  Ca- 
nova,  had  he  been  there,  would  have  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  summit  of  Chimborazo 
for  the  sake  of  copying  fix>m  such  a  modeL 

"  Christopher  Columbus !"  ejaculated 
Crocket  This  was  a  nautical  oath  peculiar 
to  himself.  Though  wild  to  excess,  the  youth 
had  principles  of  his  own,  and  seldom  in- 
dulged any  very  profane  interjections. 

"  A  ve-ry  pret-ty  girl,''  languidly  drawled 
forth  a  young  lord  with  a  single  epaulet, 
plying  his  quizzing-glass  not  ungracefully. 

"Fine  craft  that,"  growled  a  red-£&oed, 
gray-headed  lieutenant  in  H.  B.  M-'s  Navy, 
who  thought  it  unseamanlike  to  allow  aa 
opportunity  to  pass  of  bringing  in  Neptu- 
nian metaphors — "Fine  craft  that,  and  a 
capital  figure-head." 

"  Saint  Clair,"  resumed  the  young  Amer- 
ican officer,  "  did  you  see  that  look  ?  Hist, 
there  goes  another.    She  is  after  you,  my 
fine  fellow.      Heave  short,  my  boy,  and' 
make  sail  in  chase." 

Saint  Clair  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  his 
precious  person,  and  withal  too  much  saga- 
city in  such  matters,  not  to  have  noticed  the 
look;  and  the  flattering  inference  of  his 
young  friend  was  the  more  readily  enter- 
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tained,  that  he  ahready  knew  hy  experience 
how  many  kind  things  the  eye  of  a  sefior- 
ita  can  speak  in  the  City  of  Kings.*  Per- 
haps also  he  had  business  elsewhere,  and 
was  not  sorry  of  a  pretext  to  part  company. 
At  all  events,  he  lost  no  time  in  following 
the  technical  directions  of  his  sea-faring 
companion. 

**  No  following,"  cried  Saint  Clair,  as  he 
started  in  pursuit. 

"Honor  bright,"  answered  Crocket 
**  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  go  and  try  our 
luck  at  monti^^ 

Not  the  bee-hunter,  who  lines  the  indus- 
trious little  insect  he  pursues  through  the 
forest  trees — not  the  Indian  warrior,  who 
dogs  the  mocassin  prints  upon  the  autumn 
leaves,  ever  displayed  more  perseverance  and 
ingenuity  than  Saint  Clair  in  tracking  the 
game  he  was  now  chasing.  Nevertheless,  so 
many  eayae  y  mantos  rustled  under  the  por- 
tals and  in  the  open  square,  and  so  similar  i 
were  they  all  to  that  of  his  inamorata,  that 
several  times  he  lost  sight  of  her.  Once  he 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  his  enterprise, 
when  he  caught  a  glance  of  a  jewelled  little 
hand  playing  carelessly  with  the  black  folds 
of  a  saya. 

We  dare  not  say  that  she  beckoned  to 
him ;  but  certain  it  is  that  she  displayed  the 
jewel  upon  her  hand  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment, and  when  her  pursuer  seemed  to  hes- 
itate whether  to  proceed  or  turn  back.    The 
ladies  will  appreciate  the  nicety  of  our  dis- 1 
tinction,  and  perhaps  furnish  us  with  some 
delicate  phrase  to  express  the  precise  shade 
of  our  meaning.     Saint  Clair,  however,  did  | 
not  stop  to  settle  punctilios.    No  sooner  did 
he  mark  his  prey  than  he  sprang  forward  I 
to  overtake  it ;  but,  at  that  very  moment,  I 
the  great  bell  of  the  Cathedral  commenced ' 
tolling,  the  military  band  before  the  palace ' 
struck  a  solemn  strain,  and  suddenly,  as  if  i 
by  one  accord,  every  being  upon  the  plaza 
knelt  down.    It  was  the  signal  for  the  An- 
gelus^\  and  therefore,  men,  women,  and  chil- 


dren— ^men  with  guilty  winnings  stall  ringing 
in  their  hands,  men  who  carried  concealed 
weapons  and  were  very  ready  to  use  them — 
women,  who  were  hurrying  to  fulfil  promises 
better  left  unkept — children,  the  too  forward 


•  City  of  Kings.  (Oiudadde  lot  i^M.)— Lima  , 
has  obtained  this  hi^h-sounding  anpellatioii  from 
the  simple  fact  that  it  was  foundea  on  the  day  of 
the  Epiphany,  in  1684. 

f  Anyelus, — Some  of  our  readers  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  question  the  accuracy  of  our  <lescription 
of  a  scene  which  Lima  actually  presents  twice  every 
day  in  the  year.  We  grant  that  (o  the  untravelled 
American  it  may  present  at  first  view  an  air  of 
strangeness  and  improbability.    Nevertheless  our 


description  rather  falls  short  of  the  truth.  We 
have  witnessed  similar  scenes  time  after  time  in 
the  City  of  Kings.  Fortunately  we  are  enabled 
to  transcribe  a  passage  in  point  from  a  highly  re- 
spectable authority : — 

"  Every  momin?  at  a  quarter  to  nine,  the  great 
bell  of  the  Cathedral  announces  the  raising  of  the 
Hoet^  during  the  performance  of  high  mass.  Im- 
mediately every  sound  is  hushed  iu  the  streets  and 
squares.  Coachmen  stop  the  carriages,  riders 
check  their  horses,  and  foot  passengers  stand  mo- 
tioolesa  Every  one  suspends  his  occupation  or 
his  conversation,  and,  kneeling  down,  with  head 
uncovered,  mutters  a  prayer.  But  scarcely  has  the 
third  solemn  stroke  of  the  bel\  ceased  to  vibrate 
when  the  noise  and  movement  are  resumed ;  the 
brief  but  solemn  stillness  of  the  few  preceding 
moments  being  thus  rendered  the  more  impressive 
by  contrast  The  same  incident  is  renewed  in  the 
evening  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  when  the 
bell  sounds  for  the  Angelus,  ^oraciones.)  The  Ca- 
thedral bell  gives  the  signal  oy  three  dow,  meas- 
ured sounds,  which  are  immediately  repeated 
from  the  belfries  of  all  the  churches  in  Lima. 
Life  and  action  are  then,  as  if  by  an  inv'sible 
hand,  suddenly  suspended ;  nothing  moves  but  the 
lip:*  of  the  pious,  whispering  their  prayers.  The 
oracion  being  ended,  every  one  makes  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  says  to  the  person  nearest  him, 
Buenat  noehes,  (good  night)  It  b  regarded  as  an 
act  of  courtesy  to  allow  another  to  take  precedence 
in  saying,  *  Good  night,*  and  if  several  persons  are 
together,  it  is  expected  that  the  ddest  or  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  group  should  be  the  first  to 
utter  the  greeting.  It  is  considered  polite  to  re- 
quest the  person  next  one  to  say  Buenaa  noche^; 
he  with  equal  civiHty  declines ;  and  the  alternate 
repetition  of  *  Diza  Vm,'  (you  say  it,)—*  No,  sefior, 
Diza  Vm,*  (no,  sir,  you  say  it,)  threatens  sometimes 
to  be  endiless. 

"  The  effect  produced  by  the  three  strokes  of 
the  Cathedral  bell  is  truly  astonishing.  The  half- 
uttered  oath  dies  on  the  lip  of  the  uncouth  negro ; 
the  arm  of  the  cruel  S^amtx),  unmercifully  beating 
his  ass,  drops  as  if  paralyzed ;  the  chattering  mu- 
latto seems  as  if  suddenly  struck  dumb ;  the  smart 
repartee  of  the  lively  l^pada  is  cut  short  in  its 
deliveiy ;  the  shop-keeper  lays  down  hia  measure ; 
the  artisan  drops  bis  tool ;  and  the  monk  suspends 
his  move  on  the  draught-board :  all  with  one  ac- 
cord Join  in  the  inaudible  prayer.  Here  and  there 
tlie  si^ht  of  a  foreigner  walking  along  indifferently, 
and  without  rai^<ing  his  hat,  makes  a  painful  im- 

?ression  on  the  minds  of  the  people.**— 2>aw/»  in 
*m«,  hy  Dr.  J.  J.  Von  Taehudi. 
As  to  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  learned 
doctor,  we  would  here  state  that  it  altogether  de- 
pends on  the  mood  of  the  populace  whether  the 
sight  of  indifferent  foreigners  "nperely  makes 
a  painfnl  impression,"  or  provokes  a  riot  To 
the  honor  of  *'  our  flag"  be  it  said,  we  have  never 
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plants  of  that  tropical  hotrbed — ^all  knelt 
down,  with  one  movement  and  one  inspira- 
tion— ^all  knelt  down  and  bowed  their  heads, 
because  it  was  the  hour  and  the  custom ; 
and,  our  word  for  it,  not  a  lip  was  there  that 
did  not  utter  some  prayer  with  what  sincere 
fervor  habit  and  education  can  inspire. 

AH  were  kneeling  upon  the  plaza  except 
Saint  Clair.  With  form  erect  and  eager 
eyes,  he  forgot  tfie  scene  around  him ;  he 
had  but  one  thought,  that  of  discovering  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  fair  se&orita  with 
the  bright  diamond  ring  and  the  brighter 
black  eye.  Presently  3ie  scandal  of  his 
standing  up  while  so  many  devout  Christians 
were  prostrate,  began  to  attract  general  at- 
tention among  the  kneeling  hundreds  in  his 
immediate  vicinity.  First  an  indistinct  mur- 
mur broke  upon  the  solemn  silence  of  the 
hour,  then  the  murmur  grew  mto  impreca- 
tion and  open  menace. 

"  Sangre  de  Dios^  down  with  the  foreign- 
er," cried  many  a  voice,  whilst  many  a  pufial 
gleamed  in  the  uncertain  light  Saint  Clair 
heard  and  saw ;  but  he  was  by  nature  a  bold 
man ;  and  now  that  he  had,  as  he  feared, 
missed  one  adventure,  he  felt  no  particular 
objection  to  a  scene,  however  dangerous,  that 
seemed  likely  to  furnish  him  with  a  pretext 
wherewith  to  disguise  his  defeat  Therefore, 
without  heeding  the  ill-boding  exclamations 
around  him,  he  stood  up  more  proud  and 
erect  than  ever,  with  a  smile  of  defiance 
upon  his  curling  lip. 


"  For  Heaven's  sake,  sefior,"  whispered  a 
voice  at  his  elbow,  which  in  spite  of  the 
growiu)^  tumult  he  heard  quite  distinctly, 
"for  Heaven's  sake,  seiior,  kneel,  and  do  not 
look  at  me." 

Subjugated  as  by  a  charm,  the  young 
man  obeyed  without  demur ;  glancing,  how- 
ever, as  he  knelt,  he  caught  a  view  of  the 
features  of  the  speaker.  It  was  now  almost 
dark ;  but  in  that  short  moment,  thanks  to 
the  light  of  a  stall  near  by,  the  image  of 
those  features  graved  itself  in  his  heart  never 
to  be  effaced.  Her  silver  voice  was  still 
ringing  in  his  ear,  and,  mentally,  he  repeated 
her  last  words,  "  kneel  and  do  not  look  at 
me."  Strange  to  say,  the  bold,  dashing 
Saint  Clair,  a  skeptic  in  all  holy  things,  he 
who  but  a  moment  before  was  following 
that  same  msuden  through  the  crowd  with 
no  further  thought  than  to  beguile  an  idle 
hour  and  to  achieve  an  adventure  that  he 
might  boast  of — Saint  Clair  felt  himself  as 
under  the  empire  of  a  spell.  With  some- 
thing hke  a  religious  feehns,  he  bowed  his 
head  as  the  rest  did ;  mechanically  he  re- 
peated, in  lieu  of  prayer  or  orison,  the  simple 
words  of  entreaty  which  a  voice  so  sweet 
had  uttered ;  still  more  mechanically,  and  as 
it  were  against  his  own  will,  he  obeyed  the 
injunction  impHcitly;  almost  meekly  he 
bowed  his  head  and  never  ventured  to  look 
at  her ;  and  when,  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd, 
he  sprang  to  his  feet,  she  waa  nowhere  in 
sight 


CHAPTER  n. 

BEING   A  CHAPTER  OF  6PEC(AL   PLEADING. 


PUlMnte  JosttM  qn'one  rirl^re  ou  nne  montagn*  boriM  I    T^riM  m  de^a  dei  "PjHntm  errenr  ra  dcUk. 

Pbhsbbs  ds  Pascal. 


Verily  we  whp,  fjjgpi  jpclination  or  want 
of  experience,  do  shutrthe  Domestic  Novel, 
and  prefer  those  subjects  which  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  displaymg  our  travelled  lore — 

Been  an  American  tbuB  deliberately  outraging 
the  feelings  of  the  hospitable  Peruviana.  Our 
people  aeem  to  have  an  innate  reflpect  for  the 
manners  of  other  nations.  They  often  follow  the 
maxim  of  "  When  you  are  in  Rome,**  Ac^  to  the  ex- 
tent of  even  appearing  to  conform  with  any  cus- 
tom not  disreputable  in  itselt  We  will  not  ven- 
ture to  say  that  they  bend  the  knee  in  the  open 
streetu>f  lima  when  the  Host  ii  paadDg  or  wnen 


verily  we  tread  upon  dangerous  ground. 
Our  path  lies  over  quicksands,  and  pitfalls 
on  either  hand  beset  us  innumerable.  There 
is  about  as  much  likeness  between  the  man- 
ners of  the  Peruvians  and  our  own,  as  there 

the  bells  toll  for  the  Angelus,  but  thcv  at  least 
raise  their  hats  and  assume  a  respectful  attitude. 
Those  foreigners  who  parade  their  superb  mmI 
bigoted  arrogance,  and  purposely,  as  it  were,  uk 
suit  the  popmar  feeling  or  **  walking  indifferently 
alone,**  tnose  foreigners,  although  they  may  spealc 
our  language,  come  from  a  far  different  comer  oC 
the  globe. 
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is  in  the  landscapes  of  the  two  countries. 
You  might  as  well  compare  the  Catskill  to 
Chimborazo,  or  Union  Park  to  Plaza  Mayor, 
as  to  expect  that  the  standards  of  right  or 
wrong  in  vogue  under  either  climate  will 
agree — the  Peace  Congress  not  having  as 
yet  legislated  to  any  practical  purpose. 

Therefore  fear  we  that  in  transporting  the 
reader  to  the  City  of  Kings,  we  have  done 
litUe  to  dispose  him  to  view  our  personages 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  unless  we  can 
likewise  persuade  him  to  shift  for  a  while  his 
meridian  of  propriety. 

The  white  Creoles  of  Peru  are  now  bear- 
ing the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  crimes 
of  thdr  ancestors.  The  companions  and 
early  successors  of  Pizarro  have  handed 
down  to  their  descendants  an  inheritance 
which  Uie  latter  must  long  retain.  The 
lordly  estates  of  the  old  Spaniards  have  in 
a  great  measure  disappeared,  but  the  pride 
of  rank  and  the  pride  of  wealth  have  sur- 
vived the  causes  which  produced  them.  The 
Creoles  no  longer  form  an  exclusively  privi- 
l^^ed  class,  but  the  indolence  and  vanity 
which  exclusive  privileges  engender  still  do 
and  long  must  remain  (maracteristics  of  their 
race.  The  chivalrous  and  half-barbarous 
prowess  of  their  military  forefathers  no 
longer  makes  their  land  the  classic  ground 
of  romantic  adventures ;  but  the  habits  of 
despotism,  the  scorn  of  letters,  and  the  in- 
capacity for  self-improvement  still  mingle 
as  a  taint  with  the  very  blood  in  their  veins. 
The  murderous  spirit  which  assailed  the 
empire  of  the  Incas  with  the  dagger,  the 
axe,  and  the  brand,  may  still  be  traced, 
not  in  deeds  of  arms,  but  at  the  toro  fight 
and  the  colieeo  de  galloi.  In  fact,  the 
fierce  conquerors  of  Peru,  could  they  now 
rise  from  the  grave,  might  still  trace  thdr 
own  portraits,  miniature-softened,  in  their  de- 
BoenoantB,  but  would  smile  in  scornful  de- 
rision to  behold  their  own  sublime  vices  so 
dwarfed  and  stunted  in  their  posterity. 

Yet  have  they  their  redeeming  traits,  these 
Peruvian  Creoles,  among  which  stands  promi- 
nent temperance,  that  negative  virtue,  toge- 
ther with  a  pleasing  and  graceful  urbanity, 
a  courtly  yet  dignified  refinement  of  man- 
ner, the  Result  of  Andalusian  afl^bility  graft- 
ed upon  Castilian  hauteur.  like  their  vir- 
tues their  faults  are  of  a  somewhat  passive 
character.  Indolent  and  extravagant,  fond 
of  show  and  pleasure,  yet  incapable  of  labor 
eren  under  the  stimulus  of  poverty,  they 


present  a  lamentable  picture  of 
profligacy.  Their  enervating  climate,  theii 
sultry  noons  and  delicious  nights,  the  unsta- 
ble earth  which  rocks  daily  under  their  feet, 
seem  to  prompt  and  encourage  their  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  morrow  and  their  in- 
curable apathy.  Uncertain  of  another  sun, 
they  enjoy  each  day  as  a  respite  snatched 
from  the  earthquake.  The  fate  of  Pompeii 
has  partly  visited  them  more  than  once,  and 
daily  threatens  them  even  now.  Therefore, 
like  the  gay  votaries  of  pleasure  who  danced 
by  the  Vesuvius'  side,  they  seem  anxious 
quickly  to  squander  a  life  so  uncertain.  Is 
it  strange  that  the  land  of  Atahnalpa  should 
have  retrograded  instead  of  making  progress 
under  a  republican  form  of  government, — 
that  form  which,  above  all  others,  requires 
public  virtue,  individual  energy,  and  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  women  of  Lima 
present  in  many  respects  an  obvious  con- 
trast to  their  countrymen.  They  are  shrewd, 
scheming,  bold,  and  often  energetic  The 
extent  <^  influence  which  they  have  achieved 
for  themselves  would  almost  realize  the 
visions  of  George  Sand.  Generally  gifted  with 
intellects  of  a  superior  order,  though  wholly 
uncultivated,  they  excel  in  conversation,  re- 
partee and  all  the  social  talents.  Their  sar- 
casm is  proverbial  for  keenness.  There  is 
no  walk  of  life  which  they  do  not  invade. 
In  politics,  in  commerce,  and  even  in  war, 
they  often  display  unrivalled  aptitude.  Os- 
tentatious and  fond  of  ghtter  like  their  lords, 
they  stop  at  nothing  to  gratify  their  love 
of  pleasure.  They  brave  and  dare  the  ut- 
most extremities.  Under  the  impenetrable 
veil  of  their  national  disguise,  they  boldly 
visit,  unattended,  the  gambling-house,  and 
lose  or  win  large  sums  with  all  the  com- 
posure of  the  accomplished  caballero.  No 
dread  of  consequences  deters  them  from  the 
pursuit  of  any  objects  the^  have  in  view,  and 
if  some  measure  they  still  observe  in  their 
conduct,  it  is  less  because  they  fear  scandal 
than  because  they  love  mystery. 

We  pause  in  Uiis  our  geneml  description 
of  Uie  uur  Creoles  of  Lima,  to  acknowledge 
the  many  exceptions  to  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  subject,  and  to  advert  to  the  fact 
that  lima  has  actually  furnished  one  female 
saint  to  the  Roman  Catholic  calendar. 

To  proclaim  adequate  praise  of  the  per- 
sonal attractions  of  tnese  beautiful  creatures, 
would  require  a  thorough  union  of  all  the 
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sister  arts.  Our  unassisted  pen  can  but 
sketch  a  few  outlines.  They  have  all  that 
fascination  of  elegant  deportment  and  grace- 
ful bearing  which  poetry  has  so  long  attrib- 
uted to  the  women  of  Andalusia.  Their 
dark  eyes  evolve  the  most  luminous  flashes ; 
their  cheeks  are  uniformly  pale,  but  the  warm 
tint  of  their  fair  complexion?  requires  not  the 
relief  of  color ;  their  teeth  are  invariably  per- 
fect, and  their  sweet  lips  present  in  their  out- 
lines an  expression  of  mingled  caress  and 
sarcasm,  flattery  and  wit,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  their  most  effective  weapons 
in  that  warfare  which  one  half  of  the  human 
race  is  constantly  waging  against  the  other 
half.  Their  forms  are  in  a  vast  majority  of 
cases  admirably  symmetrical.  They  pride 
themselves  more  particularly  on  the  small - 
ness  and  proportions  of  their  slender  little 
feet  An  enthusiastic  French  author,  travel- 
ling in  Spain,  falls  into  rapture  at  the  beauty 
of  Andalusian  feet,  and  in  his  ecstacy  resorts 
to  la  finesse  du  cheval  Arabe  for  his  com- 
parisons. Were  he  to  come  to  Lima,  he 
would  probably  be  driven  to  the  lama  for  a 
simile,  or  rather  cast  off  all  similes  in  despair. 
The  ladies  of  Lima  are  quite  conscious  of 
their  possessing  this  favorite  point  of  beauty, 
and  contrive  all  manner  of  artifices  to  set  it 
off.  In  the  most  ^miliar  intimacy,  on  the 
most  trivial  occasion,  they  may  be  found, 
half  dressed  perhaps,  but  displaying  those  rich 
silken  integuments  of  their  nether  extremities 
which  our  modest  pen  must  not  name,  and 
which  China  manufactures  —  rich  return 
freight  erewhile  of  the  semi-annual  gal- 
leon— for  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mar- 
kets. Even  when  rocking  in  their  grass 
hammocks,  they  manage  to  parade  one  de- 
lightful little  foot  over  the  siae  of  that  com- 
fortable couch.  When  they  pronounce  upon 
the  claims  of  rival  beauties— one  of  their 
most  habitual  topics  of  conversation — be 
sure  that  whether  their  verdict  be  praise  or 
censure,  the  foot  of  the  party  under  criticism 
always  has  to  undergo  a  strict  and  rigid 
cross-examination.  Of  a  foreigner's  claims 
to  loveliness,  they  are  apt  to  dispose  with  a 
pretty  toss  of  the  head,  and  an  unanswerable 
argument  ad  pedem :  ^  She  has  an  English 

{)aw,"  they  will  say,  and  pout  their  scornful 
ips — una  pataza  inglese.  If  a  lady  of  condi- 
tion chooses  to  sally  forth  alone  on  a  night 
adventure,  she  will  remorselessly  veil  ner 
beautiful  face,  disguise  her  gracenil  form  in 
*  3red  saya;  of  her  eyes  she  will  allow 


but  one  to  see  or  be  seen,  close  muffling  the 
rest  of  her  face  with  perhaps  the  most  un- 
aristocratic  of  faded  mantles ;  all  this  she 
may  do,  but  she  will  watch  before  going  out 
that  her  foot  is  closely  fitted  in  the  richest 
of  white  silk,  and  many  a  mode  she  will 
devise  upon  the  way  to  show  as  much  of  it 
as  possible,  artfully  picking  her  way  where 
the  whole  way  is  clear,  and,  a-tip-toe,  guard- 
ing her  white  satin  shoes  fix)m  imaginary 
quagmires. 

Again  we  have  adverted  to  the  delightful 
disguise  of  which  we  have  spoken  before. 
Travellers  have  described  it  over  and  over 
again,  so  that  it  requires  no  illustration  at 
our  hands.    One  fact,  however,  we  must 
mention  in  connection  with  it    The  grace- 
ful, picturesque,  charming,  mysterious  saya 
y  manto  no  longer  (alas!)  belongs  to  the 
present    It  scarcely  exists  but  as  a  rehc  of 
the  past    The  husbands  of  Lima,  with  de- 
nunciations in  one  hand  and  Parisian  bon- 
nets in  the  other,  have  ^rly  driven  it  from 
the  place.    Formerly  a  stranger,  stopping 
with  his  friends  at  a  hotel  in  Lima,  if  gifted 
with  an  adventurous  turn,  need  but  look 
about  him  awhile  and  dart  away  in  pursuit 
of  the  first  saya  y  manto  he  peroeiveid  with 
sufficient  disinuoltura  to  engage  his  atten- 
tion.   He  might  pursue  the  enticing  mask 
through  the  defiles  of  the  City  of  Kings ; 
and  if  after  a  long  walk  he  was  disappointed 
in  any  way — as  for  instance  when  the  open- 
ing saya  disclosed  a  hded  visage  of  three- 
score, or  a  still  more  provoking  tormentor, 
after  a  long  test  of  his  pedestrian  abihties, 
slammed  a  pitiless  door  into  his  ridiculooa 
face — ^he  need  but  saunter  about  the  town, 
and  then  return  to  his  hotel,  where  he  miglit 
relate  to  his  friends  any  adventure  he  had. 
the  wit  to  concoct, — true  foundation,  believe 
us,  of  many  a  charming  adventure  which 
adorns  many  a  page  of  Peruvian  travel  Hixt 
now-a-days,  so  fallen  is  that  rich  apparel,  ao 
forsaken  by  the  better  classes,  the  foreigner 
addicted  to  experimental  romance  may  witH 
all  safety  give  chase  to  its  wearers  without 
being  compelled  to  invent  the  catastrophe. 

We  have  said  enough,  albeit  little  ^w^ 
have  said,  to  prepare  our  readers  for  a  mode 
of  things  essentially  diflfering  from  the  status 
at  home.  If,  for  instance,  we  felt  incliDe<i  to 
animadvert  upon  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
Peruvian  clergy,  to  show  how  they  shax^  qi 
the  general  corruption,  and  neglect  all  ^ 
their  charge  except  its  temporalities;  if  ^^ 
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were  to  speak  of  their  innumerable  nephews 
and  nieces,  their  fighting  cocks,  their  falcon- 
ries, their  exactions,  their  political  intri^es, 
and  their  general  ignorance,  we  should  have 
to  Bwell  into  a  volume  this  chapter  on  Peru- 
vian ethics.  But  these  and  such  like  cir- 
cumstances need  but  be  alluded  to  in  ex- 
planation of  the  fearful  degeneracy  and  cor- 
ruption which  has  come  upon  the  descend- 
ants of  the  haughty  Castilians.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  many  of  the  conventionalities 
wherewith  society  has  in  other  climates 
propped  up  the  frail  edifice  of  public  virtue, 
are  disregarded  here.  The  marriage  tie  in 
particular  is  shunned  by  all  but  certain 
dasses,  with  whom  Questions  of  rank  or 
property  make  that  yoke  an  unpleasant  ne- 
cessity. In  the  place  of  that  relation  an- 
other has  sprung  up,  much  resembling  that 
strange  domestic  institution  which  the  IU)mai^ 
law  defines  and  sanctions  by  a  name  once 
considered  proper  enough,  but  now  a  term 
of  reproach.  Here  this  uncertain  social  con- 
tract prevails  without  specific  legislation,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of*compromiso,  (en- 
fi;agement,)  or  marriage  detras  de  la  iglesia, 
(behind  the  church.)  It  involves  no  scan- 
dal, no  degradation  of  either  party,  and  in- 
vests the  Mx  one  with  much  of  the  standing 
of  a  wife.  Females  seem  to  evince  but  little 
repugnance  to  a  eompromiso;  and  with  cause. 
Not  unfrequently  these  loose  bonds,  tight- 
ened by  habit,  age,  and  progeny,  are  ulti- 


mately riveted  by  the  Church  into  the  chain 
of  matrimony ;  and  so  sanguine  feel  these 
women  of  accomplishing  this  result,  that  few 
are  found  unwilling  to  enter  the  preliminary 
state.  They  make  conditions  however,  stipu- 
late terms  before  surrender,  ar*i  artful,  dressy, 
and  very  expensive ;  but  faithful — sic  dicitur. 
In  a  contract  of  this  kind,  all  the  advantage 
would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  on  t£e 
side  of  the  male  animal ;  and  so  it  is  in  a 
great  measure.  Yet  by  dint  of  craft,  pa- 
tience, and  a  species  of  manoeuvring  which 
we  will  leave  our  fair  readers  to  define  for 
us,  the  women  of  Lima  so  endear  them- 
selves to  their  unconscious  captive,  so  thor- 
oughly coil  themselves  around  his  heart, 
that  victory  seldom  Mh  to  remain  with  them. 
Thus  much  we  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  state,  in  order  to  warn  our  untravelled 
reader  not  rashly  to  pronounce  judgment, 
if  in  these  our  pages  aught  should  be  re- 
lated at  variance  with  his  own  standard  of 
decorum.  Let  him  remember  that  he  is 
abroad.  Let  him  ^cy  that  he  is  with  us 
on  a  trip  to  distant  lands.  He  need  no  more 
wonder  at  tropical  usages  and  ways  than 
tropical  vegetation.  Haply  the  manners  ot 
the  country  are  somewhat  startling  and 
novel ;  so  are  cocoa-nut  trees  and  bananas.  In 
other  words,  if  he  wishes  to  journey  pleas- 
antly, let  him  leave  all  the  luggage  he  can 
at  home,  and  not  travel,  like  an  Englishman, 
with  a  bundle  of  prejudices  upon  his  back. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


BEING    A    RETROBPECnVE    CHAPTER. 


Beloved  reader — ^beloved,  since  thou 
hast  purchased  this  our  book — hast  thou  ever 
been  the  dupe  of  a  good  impulse  ?  As  an 
instance,  hast  thou  ever,  of  a  dark  night  in 
the  autumn,  been  appealed  to  in  some  tho- 
roughfare by  a  plaintive  voice  that  solicited 
bread  for  a  sick  father,  a  widowed  mother, 
or  several  orphan  children  ?  Hast  thou,  in 
the  plenitude  of  thy  benevolence,  unbuttoned 
thy  great-coat  to  fumble  for  the  votive  shil- 
ling ?  And  after  relieving  distress  so  piti- 
able, much  musing  the  while  and  ruminat- 
ing the  after  taste  of  charity,  hast  thou 
watched,  peradventure,  and  seen  the  glad 
proprietor  of  thy  largess  limp  into  the 
nearest  gin-palace,  unequivocally  preferring 


the  staff  of  life. in  its  liquid  and  potable 
state  ?  Dost  thou  remember  the  feeling  of 
deep  disgust  wherewith,  on  such  an  occasion, 
thou  didst  spitefully  rebutton  the  garment 
aforesaid,  vowing  never  ag^n  to  heed  the 
counsel  of  a  generous  heart  ?  If  all  this 
ever  did  occur  to  thee,  0  reader,  as  to  us  it 
hath,  then  mayest  thou  entertmn  some  faint 
conception  of  the  rage  of  our  hero,  when, 
upspnnging  to  his  feet,  he  found  our  heroine 
was  gone. 

Yea,  reader,  this  tale  boasts  a  hero  and  a 
heroine.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  say  nothing 
in  this  place,  reserving  entirely  to  ourseB 
the  privilege  of  causing  her  to  reappear 
when  and  wherever  we  elect    Of  the  for- 
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Dofia  Paula;  or^ 


May, 


roer,  while  he  stands  on  the  plaza,  biting  lus 
lip  and  stamping  his  foot,  we  have  now  oc- 
casion to  say  a  word.  We  have  already 
given  to  understand  that  he  was  somewhat 
tall,  somewhat  good-looking;  let  us  add 
that  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age — too 
old,  we  fear,  for  an  orthodox  hero  ;  but  the 
truth  must  be  told.  He  was  very  bold, 
very  shrewd,  very  fond  of  adventure — too 
fond,  indeed,  for  it  was  whispered  in  some 
well-informed  circles  that  he  was  nothing 
but  an  adventurer.  We  have  good  reason 
to  know  that  he  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth ; 
but  unlike  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  did 
not  seem  to  think  that  this  accident  con- 
ferred upon  him  any  particular  distinction. 
Indeed  he  was  a  true  cosmopolite  in  the 
spirit ;  having  then  lately — ^and  we  half  love 
him  for  it — shot  in  a  duel  Don  Manuel  Iota 
y  Grie^a,  for  some  remarks  that  r^ected 
upon  the  universal  Yankee  nation. 

Who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came,  were 
questions  much  mooted  in  Lima;  but  no 
satisfactory  conclusion  had  ever  been  reached. 
We,  who  now  might,  prefer  not  to  throw 
any  light  upon  his  previous  ciu'eer:  first, 
because  it  is  wholly  immaterial  to  the  (\xt- 
ther  development  of  the  story ;  and  prind- 
pally,  because  we  have  a  fondness  for  our 
hero,  and  feel  averse  to  saying,  without  good 
cause,  aught  that  might  raise  a  prejudice 
against  him. 

His  history,  however,  since  his  arrival  at 
Lima,  any  gossip  in  that  city  could  give ; 
and  as  it  is  short,  we  will  here  insert  it. 
Once  upon  a  time,  dropping  as  it  were  from 
the  clouds,  he  stopped  unheralded  at  the 
principal  hotel  of  Lima,  where  he  engaged 
a  sumptuous  apartment,  and  lived  in  style. 
To  the  horror  and  despwr  of  Tour,  the  black 
cicerone,  he  asked  no  questions,  required  no 
guide,  no  valet-de-place,  but  went  about  the 
streets,  inspected  the  curiosities,  and  took 
rides,  hke  one  who  knew  the  place  well,  and 
could  pilot  himseld  As  he  made  no  visits, 
sought  no  acquaintance,  yet  dressed  very 
wel^  and  staked  a  handful  of  ounces  on  the 
caballo  of  spades  with  aristocratic  indiffer- 
ence, pubhc  curiosity  naturally  began  to 
take  the  alarm,  and  many  were  the  surmises 
that  soon  floated  upon  the  surface  of  society 
in  connection  with  his  name.  The  most 
fanciful  hypotheses  were  indulged,  the 
wildest  theories  set  up ;  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  our  hero  himself  would  not  have  been 
submitted  to  a  downright  course  of  North 


American  cross-examination  had  he  not  for- 
tunately, and  without  an  afterthought,  shot 
Don  Manuel  in  a  duel, — ^a  feat  which  rather 
nused  him  in  the  estimation  of  that  fickle 
public,  and  effectually  prevented  the  question 
direct  But  as  soon  as  it  became  rumored 
that  the  mysterious  stranger  was  accredited 
to  Messrs.  Alsop  <k  Co.,  and  that  those  gen- 
tlemen discounted  his  drafts,  it  is  amazing 
how  decidedly  the  public  tide  began  to  set 
in  his  favor.  Points  that  heretofore  had  ap^ 
peared  dark  or  dubious  in  his  character  or 
his  origin,  now  became  so  dear  as  to  require 
no  further  investigation.  His  society  was 
courted,  cards  and  notes  of  invitation  were 
showered  upon  him,  together  with  small 
pink  communications  of  a  still  more  flatter- 
mg  import  How  charitably  we  feel  inclined 
towards  those  who  do  not  seem  likely  ever 
to  require  any  fiivors  at  our  hands. 

Such  was  the  standing  of  our  hero  when 
tidings  reached  Lima  tlutt  a  decisive  battle 
was  about  to  be  fought  between  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency.  This  has  been  for 
years  a  favorite  mode  of  determining  a  Pe- 
ruvian election.  For  instance,  a  President 
having  once  exhausted  the  patronage  of  the 
Government  is  pronounced  to  have  reined 
long  enough.  Then,  without  any,  the  shght- 
est  r^ard  to  the  unexpired  term  of  his  office, 
the  influential  men,  i .  e.,  those  out  of  power, 
begin  mustering  thdr  strength  for  a  new 
election.  A  party  of  montafleros  is  organ- 
ized, and  the  first  mule-load  of  ingots  that 
happens  to  venture  out  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict without  sufficient  escort,  is  pounced 
upon  and  made  the  basis  of  a  revolutionary 
exchequer.  An  army  is  then  raised,  and  the 
election  carried  nem.  con,y  unless  the  incum- 
bent or  some  other  candidate  can  manage 
to  strip  a  church  of  its  ornamental  gold  and 
silver,  or  in  some  other  manner  provide 
wherewith  to  feed  his  troops.  Should  the 
latter  prove  the  case,  a  battle  ensues ;  with- 
out much  bloodshed,  however,  except  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  the  rancheras  or  filUs 
du  regiment  who  follow  either  camp  elect  to 
take  a  part  in  the  affitty ;  and  then  many 
a  scratched  face  and  nasal  hemorrhage  tes- 
tifies the  valor  of  those  fierce  Amazons. 

When  Saint  Clair  heard  that  a  batUe  was 
about  to  be  fought,  he  ordered  his  servant 
to  saddle  his  charger,  a  splendid  animal  of 
the  ChiU  breed,  whose  curvets  alone  had 
made  our  hero  the  envy  of  many  beholders* 
Soon  as  Saint  Clair  reached  a  point  that 
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commanded  a  view  of  the  battle-ground,  he  I  not  ungrateful.    After  the  contest,  she  of- 
examined  long  and  critically  the  position  of  I  fered  him  a  command  in  the  army  or  navy, 


the  two  armies,  hesitated  awhile  as  to  his 
coarse,  and  at  last,  like  one  who  has  solved 
a  problem  or  taken  a'saUsfactory  determina- 
tion, rode  deliberately  to  the  tent  of  Gene- 
ral G ,  who  was* taking  his  siesta  while 

his  wife  reviewed  the  troops. 

Our  hero  ofiered  his  services  as  a  volun- 
teer, spread  forth  certain  credentials,  was  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  Mrs.  Q ,  and  man- 
aged to  secure  the  good  opinion  of  that 
warlike  lady,  who  thenceforth  availed  her- 
self of  his  services  on  every  occasion.  At 
the  fiercest  period  of  the  conflict,  and  while 
the  event  appeared  yet  doubtful,  he  suff- 
gested  a  movement  by  which  the  enemy's 
position  might  be  turned,  and  leading  a 
small  part  of  the  reserve  to  the  charge,  suc- 
ceeded in  routing  the  foe.*    The  lady  was 


*  Our  account  of  a  Peruvian  battle  may  appear 
fabulouflly  improbable  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  **  way  such  things  are 
done  **  among  our  £»uth  American  brethren.  We 
-would  refer  the  incredulous,  passim,  to  nearly 
every  account  which  travellers  nave  vouchsafed  us 
in  late  years.  They  will  find  our  views  much 
more  than  endorsea  in  that  charming  work  of 
Madame  Flora  Tristan  on  Peru,— a  Wk  which 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  made  accessible  to 
the  Englidi  public.  That  talented  authoress  gives 
a  laughable  relation  of  a  great  battle  fought  near 
Arequipa  by  two  competitors  for  the  Presidency, 
of  wnich  SM  was  nearly  an  eye-witness.  One 
of  her  relatives  was  an  officer  in  one  of  the  con- 
tending armies ;  and  as  she  lived  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  battle-field,  she  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  truth.  It  would  seem  that 
on  this  occasion  the  rancheras  took  a  heroic  part 
in  the  combat,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  victo- 
rious army  had  to  travel  some  forty  or  fifty  miles 
in  pursuit  of  their  general,  who  had  run  away  at 
the  commencement  of  the  conflict  They  found 
the  conqueror  abjectly  hid  awav  in  an  inglorious 
retreat  The  history  of  the  Koman  Emperors 
alone  furnishes  a  parallel  for  that  ludicrous  inci- 
dent The  chronicles  of  nearly  every  nation  on 
the  globe  present  instances  of  soldiers  betaking 
themselves  to  flight  with  little  or  no  cause,  par- 
ticularly when  they  felt  no  interest  in  the  issue  of 
the  combat,  or  when  they  doubted  the  capacity  of 
their  leaders,  both  which  considerations  operate 
generally  to  damp  the  ardor  of  the  Peruvian 
ranks,  eBpecially  in  times  of  civil  war.  But  it  is 
geneiidly  observed,  that  officers  at  least,  through 
motives  of  pride,  contrive  to  make  a  decent  show 
of  personal  bravery.  Nevertheless  there  is  many  a 
"oay  of  spurs'*  m  the  experience  even  of  the 
bravest  nations  of  the  world,  to  which  we  might 
point  as  a  *'  pendant "  to  the  most  ridiculous  cari- 
cature of  an  engagement  which  our  imagination 
could  poisiUy  draw.    In  the  absence  of  my  tholo- 


the  deed  of  a  silver  mine  subject  to  a  British 
mortgage,  or  finally  any  thing  that  he  might 
demand.  Saint  Clair  most  wisely  declined 
those  tempting  ofifers,  and  protested  that 
his  only  ambition  was  to  be  accounted  her 
ExceUency's  most  humble  servant  By  this 
moderation  he  won  for  himself  the  golden 
opinions  of  a  host  of  applicants  who  dreaded 
hmi  as  a  competitor.  Only ,  when  Congress 
met,  he  petitioned  for  and  readily  obtained 
a  charter  of  privilege  and  further  facilities 
for  the  navigation  by  steam  of  the  coast  of 
Peru* 

There  were  not  lacking  those  who,  even 
while  our  hero's  reputation  stood  at  its  zenith 
point,  ventured  to  assert  that  the  steamers 
would  never  exist  except  in  the  charter  of 
Congress,  and  thfit  the  author  of  the  scheme 
was,  to  say  the  best  of  him,  a  needy  pro- 
jector, whose  only  aim  was  to  hypothecate 
his  enterprise  and  leave  the  country.     For, 


gical  faith,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for 
the  strange  panic  terrors  which  occasionally  seize 
upon  large  bodies  of  men,  and  hurry  them  alonff 
in^heedless  flight,  reckless  of  shame,  officers  and 
men  following  each  other  vt  pecus  peeudi. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  flattering  to  our  na- 
tional vanity,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  seve- 
ral events  in  our  own  history  might  with  propriety 
be  set  forth  as  appropriate  companion  pieces  of 
the  most  inglorious  of  Peruvian  or  Mexican  ha- 
latUu,  To  say  nothing  of  others,  a  laughable  feat  of 
arms  was  performed  during  the  h^t  war  with 
Great  Britain,  which  is  too  good  to  be  told  in 
plain  prose.  We  have  made  an  epic  of  it,  and 
beg  leave  to  lay  it  before  our  readers.  It  is  every 
tittle  true.  Mbdj  of  the  prinapDi  actors  in  the 
farce  are  still  living  and  can  testify.  Besides,  it 
IB  not  altogether  unrecked  of  by  that  grave  mat- 
ron, History. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SACKETTS  HARBOR. 

A  DOWNBIOHT  XFia 


CARTO  HRIT. 

Thrice  wearied  Muse  of  Epic  cbaunt,  sore  reteran  of  the 

■lEiet. 
From  Uiy  well-esmed  balPpaj  repose,  retreated  Muse, 

srisel 

[Oh,  not  hold — ^this  will  never  da  Our  vivacious 
friend  is  a  most  no/e-worthy  contributor;  but 
this  is  unreasonable  to  take,  when  we  give  him 
of  our  space  so  much  more  than  an  indi,  an  ell 
to  foist  upon  us  an  epic  I  It  is  so  well  done, 
however,  that  when  we  get  safely  through  his 
story,  if  the  symptoms  of  our  readers  are  &- 
vorable,  we  will  administer  it  to  th('m.*jfi<l] 
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Dofia  Paula  ;  oTj 


May, 


after  all,  what  was  he  but  an  estrangero,  a 
foreigner  ?  As  well  might  an  individual  of 
the  canine  race  hope  to  escape  his  doom 
after  the  cry  of  mad  dog  has  been  raised 
against  him,  as  that  a  foreigner  should  ex- 
pect to  rise  to  public  eminence  in  any  of  the 
Spanish  Republics  without  exciting  envy 
and  prejudice.  The  narrow  and  bigoted 
policy  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  has  sur- 
vived the  sway  of  Spain  over  her  colonies. 
Under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  every  obstacle 
is  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  foreigners,  and  then  a  com- 
plaint is  inconsistency  set  up  that  the  latter 
only  seek  those  shores  to  enrich  themselves, 
and  quickly  depart  with  their  gains ;  as  if 
it  were  likely  that  a  stranger  should  form 
any  attachment  for  a  soil  where  the  very 
qualification  which  he  lacks,  that  of  being 
a  hijo  del  pais,  is  made  the  condition  of  pre- 
ferment It  is  the  boast  of  our  cotmtry  to 
have  pursued  a  far  diflferent  course ;  and 
much  of  its  growth  and  prosperity  may  be 
attributed  to  that  sole  cause. 

The  Spanish  tongue  is  spoken  in  the 
largest,  richest,  and  fairest  part  of  the  Con- 
tinents of  America.  And  co-extensively  with 
that  language,  anarchy,  misrule,  political 
degradation,  and  insignificance,  together 
with  the  characteristic  hatred  of  foreigners, 
may  be  said  to  prevail.  If  the  latter  are 
not  always  legislated  out  of  the  country,  it 
is  because  the  popular  prejudice  is  deemed 


sufficient  to  prevent*  their  permanent  settle- 
ment. Appetite  for  the  plunder  which  the 
property  of  thriving  foreigners  offers,  has 
excited  many  a  revolution,  supplied  many  a 
pretender  with  the  means  of  fomenting  civil 
war.  True,  the  State  is  ultimately  mulcted 
in  heavy  damages;  but  prevision  is  no 
characteristic  of  the  statesmen  of  those 
climes.  Besides,  they  trust  to  "the  law's 
delay."  They  have  not  sufficient  confidence 
in  their  tenure  of  power  to  expect  that  the 
same  administration  which  has  committed  a 
wrong  will  have  to  atone.  Meanwhile  for- 
eign capital  seeks  other  channels,  local 
trade  languishes,  and  the  country  is  thrown 
back  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  So  much 
for  the  jealousy  of  foreigners  in  young  em-' 
pires. 

In  spite  of  all  his  disadvantages,  our  hero, 
by  dint  of  firmness  and  addrc^,  supported 
as  he  was  by  high  and  powerful  patronage, 
and  singularly  familiar  besides  with  the  idiom 
and  the  usages  of  Peru,  succeeded  in  weary- 
ing down  his  opponents,  and  of  surviving 
the  odious  appellation  of  new  man  and  es' 
trangero  ;  in  good  sooth,  he  commanded  at 
last  as  much  influence  and  respect  as  any 
foreigner  ever  obtained  in  that  distracted 
region.  At  the  presidential  palace  he  was 
always  a  welcome  visitor,  so  much  so  indeed, 
that  it  was  rumored  that  the  favor  shown 

him  by  the  still  beautiful  Sefiora  G 

did  not  spring  from  gratitude  alone. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


WHEREIN    OUR    HERO    TURNS    EAVES-DROPPER. 


Such  was  the  enviable  station  which  Saint 
Clair  had  achieved  in  the  polished  city  of 
Lima  at  the  time  when  our  story  opens.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  we  left  him  ac- 
cusing his  destiny  in  a  fit  of  rage  for  that  he 
had,  by  his  own  &ult,  lost  all  trace  of  his 
unknown  beauty.  There  would  be  no  end 
of  recounting  the  follies  which  he  committed 
on  that  memorable  night  He  strode  through 
the  plaza,  elbowing  every  body  and  critically 
examining  each  say  a  y  manto.  He  entered 
uninvited  several  dwellings,  rang  his  heavy 
silver  spurs  upon  the  sacred  marble  of  the 
cathedral,  followed  several  figures  clad  in 
black,  addressed  a  few,  discovered  on  one 
occasion  an  old  woman,  on   another  his 


laundress,  a  Samba  who  laughed  in  his  face, 
when,  in  choice  Castilian  phrase,  he  asked 
leave  to  raise  her  manto. 

Poor  Saint  Clair  I  for  the  first  time  per- 
haps in  the  course  of  his  wild  career,  he  had 
followed  an  instinct  not  purely  selfish :  he 
had  so  far  yielded  to  considerations  of  deli- 
cacy as  to  obey  the  gentle  injunction  of  her 
who  knelt  by  his  side  on  the  plaza;  and  by 
so  doing  he  had  lost  every  trace  of  her.  He 
had  followed  a  generous  impulse,  and  the 
impulse  had  misled  him. 

At  last,  weary  with  his  vain  exertions, 
and  half  ashamed  of  having  permitted  his 
disappointment  to  work  so  much  upon  Im 
feelings,  he  bethought  himself  of  rejoining 
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his  oc^npanioDB,  whose  good  opinion  he  felt 
interested  in  preserving.  He  had  now  been 
wandering  about  the  city  for  several  hours 
without  taking  his  bearings.  He  remembered 
however  having  crossed  RoUo's  bridge,  and 
therefore  he  knew  that  he  wns  in  the  suburb 
of  San  Lazaro.  For  a  wonder  the  sky  was 
that  night  ahnost  without  a  cloud,  and  he 
oould  see  the  Southern  Cross  blazing  in  the 
firmament  nearly  overhead.  Guided  by  that 
direction  as  we,  in  a  different  hemisphere, 
might  be  by  consulting  the  North  Star,  he 
sought  to  retrace  his  footsteps.  A  few  min- 
utes led  him  to  the  Alameda,  a  beautiful 
but  deserted  promenade  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rimac 

Here  he  paused,  and  muffling  himself  with 
his  fine  lama  poncho,  sat  down  upon  a  stone 
bench.  His  object  seemed  to  be  not  so  much 
to  refit  and  collect  his  excited  spirits,  as  to 
accomplish  some  fixed  purpose,  if  one  might 
judge  from  his  occasional  marks  of  impa- 
tience and  frequent  consulting  of  his  watch. 
He  had  not  been  there  long  when  the  sound 
of  voices  in  earnest  conversation  caught  his 
quick  ear.  His  conscience  was  not  over- 
burdened with  scruples ;  he  was  not  one  to 
hesitate  to  play  the  part  of  a  listener,  pro- 
vided he  could  do  so  without  compromising 
his  outward  and  apparent  dignity.  Besides, 
on  this  occasion,  he  was  evidently  waiting  for 
some  one  or  some  thing,  and  was  probably 
delighted  to  find  an  occupation  of  any  kind 
as  a  substitute  for  patience.  The  sounds  i 
appeared  to  proceed  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  a  shallow  mountain  torrent  which  at 
this  particular  spot  breaks  into  many  sepa- 
rate streams,  divided  by  small  knolls  of  land, 
covered  generally  with  rank  tropical  vegeta- 
tion. Cautiously  Saint  Clair  crept  down  to 
the  sandy  beach  below ;  silently  he  advanced, 
masking  his  progress  as  best  he  could,  and 
at  last  gained  a  position  where,  concealed  by 
a  group  of  banana  trees,  he  could  see  the 
speakers  and  overhear  their  conversation. 

Standing  on  a  small  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  were  two  persons  distinctly  visi- 
ble in  the  full  moonlight  One  wore  a  cleri- 
cal habit;  the  other  was  a  short,  ill-made 
youth,  dressed  with  affected  care.  After  re- 
connoitring, our  hero  muttered  to  himself: 

"  Why,  that  is  nothing  but  Ramon  Casau- 
ran,  the  greatest  fop  and  ugliest  monkey  in 
Lima.  But  who  is  the  pnest  f  I  thought 
I  knew  all  the  Dominicans  in  this  town." 

The  person  first  described  in  our  heroes 


soliloquy  was  also  the  first  whose  voice  be- 
came audible  to  the  concealed  listener.  In 
a  somewhat  shrill  yet  mincing  and  affected 
tone,  he  spoke : 

"  Would  it  please  you.  Padre  Francisco, 
to  inform  me  wherefore  you  chose  to  appoint 
this  dreadfully  damp  place  for  our  rendez- 
vous? It  would  have  afforded  me  much 
more  satisfaction  to  meet  with  your  rever- 
ence at  the  house  of  some  of  your  fair  peni- 
tents." 

"  I  had  especial  cause,"  answered  the  other ; 
"  but  of  this  by-and-by ;  meanwhile  I  have 
something  of  much  consequence  to  impart" 

"  Speak  on,"  answered  the  youth,  playing 
with  his  riding  whip  and  bowing  half  disre- 
spectfully ;  "  speak  on.  Father." 

"  You  must  know  that  your  beautiful  cou- 
sin, Dofia  Paula,  has  escaped  from  our 
hands." 

'* Escaped  I  with  whom?"  eagerly  cried 
the  youth. 

Saint  Clair  fancied  that  the  tone  in  which 
this  question  was  spoken  was  expressive  of 
bitter  jeidousy  and  disappointed  love.  The 
priest  replied : 

**  I  do  not  exactly  mean  that  she  has  left 
the  sacred  walls  of  Santa  Maria  de  Trujillo 
for  ever.  You  know,  nay  son,  that  her  novi- 
tiate is  soon  to  expire.  She  insisted  previous 
to  taking  the  veil  that  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  see  her  father.  She  threatened  if 
refused  to  decline  before  the  whole  assembled 
church.  Such  a  scandal  oould  not  be  permit- 
ted. Therefore,  after  consulting  with  me,  our 
Lady  Abbess  consented  to  her  going  to  Lima, 
Don  Antonio  de  Silva  not  being,  as  you 
know,  in  a  condition  to  repair  to  Trujillo." 

Don  Ramon  had  listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  this  account  For  a  moment  he  seemed 
lost  in  his  reflections ;  at  last  he  addressed 
the  priest: 

"1  cannot  see,"  he  remarked,  "what  great 
harm  there  is  in  all  this." 

"Indeed!"  sneeringly  said  the  Padre. 
"  I  see  only  this :  Don  Antonio  de  Silva  is 
very  old.  He  is  very  fond  of  his  only  daugh- 
ter. If  she  sees  him,  she  will  prevail  upon 
him  in  all  probability  to  permit  her  to  leave 
the  convent  on  the  ground  of  imperfect  vo- 
cation. In  that  case,  one  Don  Ramon  Ca- 
sauran,  now  heir  presumptive  to  a  splendid 
estate,  would  find  himself ^" 

"  Fortunately,"  interrupted  the  young  man 
with  something  like  irony  in  his  tone,  "  most 
fortunately,  it  happens  that  my  interest  in 
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this  matter  is  identical  with  that  of  our  Holy 
Mother  the  Church.  If  Don  Ramon  loses 
his  inheritance,  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
will  lose  a  rich  dowry,  and  a  certain  bond  of 
Don  Ramon  to  Padre  Francisco  de  la  Mota 
will  be  void  for  want  of  performance  of  the 
condition  precedent  Nevertheless,  I  am 
ready  and  willing  to  second  any  efforts  you 
may  deem  necessary  to  remedy  the  evil." 

It  would  seem  that  there  was  much  force 
in  these  remarks,  for  the  priest  lowered  his 
head  and  answered  nothing.  It  would  seem 
also  that  Don  Ramon  was  conscious  of  hav- 
ing disposed  of  the  subject,  for  with  an  air 
of  bantering  raillery  he  again  addressed  his 
clerical  listener : 

"You  have  not  yet  informed  me.  Padre 
Frandsco,  wherefore  you  appointed  this  very 
disagreeable  place  for  our  meeting." 

"  As  to  that,"  answered  the  Padre>  "  you 
need  but  wait  half  an  hour  to  learn,  through 
your  own  ^es,  the  reason  of  my  selecting 
tins  spot  Yoa  know  that  the  Government 
has  lately  been  defrauded  to  an  alarming 
extent  by  Uie  secret  exportation  of  silver  and 
gold.  Heavy  rewards  have  been  offered; 
parties  of  serenes  have  been  stationed  to 
watch  every  avenue  that  leads  to  the  sea- 
board. Nevertheless  the  nefarious  trade  is 
80  well  organized,  that  no  clue  has  yet  been 
obtained.  Yesterday  a  Sambo  revealed  to 
me  that  mule-loads  of  silver-bars  were  sent 
down  from  a  secret  d6p6t  with  which  he 
was  not  acqudnted,  and  that  the  bed  of  the 
Rimac  had  been  chosen  as  the  only  road 
that  was  neither  suspected  nor  guarded,  prob* 
ably  because  it  seemed  impossiUe  to  travel 
over  it  To-night  a  convoy  is  to  pass  this 
way.  Do  you  understand  now,  Sefior  Don 
Ramon?" 

It  would  appear  that  Saint  Olair  had  be- 
come highly  mterested  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  discouree.  With  what  motive  we  will 
leave  the  reader  to  guess,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  double-batrelled  pistol,  and  taking 
deliberate  aim,  fired  directly  over  the  heads 
of  the  speakere.  Astounded  at  the  report, 
they  betook  themselves  to  flight  Don  Ra- 
mon Gasanran,  under-sized  and  iU43frmed  as 
he  was,  distinguished  himself  by  the  rapidity 
of  his  motions.  Leaping  from  island  to  island 
across  the  river,  he  was  soon  out  of  sight  But 


the  priest,  entangled  in  his  long  robe  and 
closely  pursued  by  our  hero,  stumbled  and 
fell  into  a  narrow  arm  of  the  river.  Before 
he  could  recover  himself  Saii»t  Glair^s  nervous 
grasp  was  upon  him. 

"Misericordia!"  screamed  the  affiighted 
Padre. 

"Silence!"  whispered  his  pursuer.  "An- 
swer me  one  question,  and  answer  truly,  or 
thy  lifeless  body  will  float  down  yonder 
rapids.  Who  was  the  Sambo  that  told  thes 
of  the  Rimac's  mysteries?" 

"El  Chato  Enoaraacion,"  answered  he, 

"  Well,  go  thy  ways,"  scornfully  rejoined 
our  hero,  partly  releasing  his  hold;  "but 
first  tell  me  thy  name." 

"Francisco  de  la  Mota,"  stammered  the 
priest,  in  that  convindng  tone  which  terror 
supplies. 

Padre  Francisco  was  too  much  terrified 
not  to  avail  himself  quickly  of  the  permia* 
sion.  Saint  Clair,  left  alone,  turned  his  steps 
up  the  stream.  After  he  had  progressed 
about  half  a  mile  in  his  difficult  mftfch,  he 
stopped  and  searched  the  dark  gorge  of  the 
Rimac  with  an  anxious  and  pierdne  glanoe« 
Presently  he  saw  a  blue  light  flai£  for  an 
instant  and  disappear,  fie  repaired  to  the 
spot  Three  or  four  mules  with  muffled  hoofc 
were  treading  the  dangerofus  defile,  led  or 
guarded  by  twice  that  number  of  men.  The 
utmost  silence  prevailed.  A  peculiar  whistle 
irom  Saint  Olair  brought  the  whole  party  to 
a  halt  One  of  the  mide-drivers  advanced 
towards  him. 

"  Where  is  M  Chato  9"  inquired  om  hero. 

"At  Lima,  sefk>r,  waiting  for  us,"  was 
the  response. 

"  fie  is  waiting  there  to  betray  you,"  s^ 
Saint  Clair,  with  ominous  cahnness.  "The 
wretch  has  informed.  Retraee  your  steps, 
and  take  the  road  to  Miraflores.  As  to  £xh 
oamacion,  let  him  be  dealt  with  according  txi 
custom." 

These  few  hurried  orders  being  givaiy  our 
hero  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Thence  through  the  magnifi- 
cent soHtude  of  the  Alameda^  and  the  bnst> 
ling  suburb  of  San  Lazaro,  he  cained  the 
fiu'-femed  bridge  of  Rollo^  and  without  any 
further  adventure  found  himself  at  the  portal 
where  he  had  left  his  party. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BEING    A   BRIEF    AOOOUNT    OF    SOME    MTSTERIES    OF    LIMA. 

Oni  I  For  ii*6tl  qa*aiie  chimire!— Robbet  lb  Diablb. 

Le  haxard  oe  seal  dlaa  qu'idorftt  boa  audBoe.— LAMAmTUiB. 


Our  hero's  friends  were  no  longer  under 
the  ported ;  but  he  knew  where  to  find  them. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  a  certain  well- 
known  establishment,  the  true  name  of 
which  any  pilgrim  to  that  holy  land  of  plea- 
sure will  at  once  suggest  with  a  smile  ex- 
pressive of  many  and  varied  recollections, 
although  we  elect  to  call  it  by  the  title  of 
Bala  de  Plata,  A  flight  of  stairs  and  a 
long  narrow  passage  led  Saint  Clair  to  a  large 
room,  where  a  numerous  assemblage  stood 
or  sat  on  one  side  of  a  green  table,  whilst, 
on  its  other  side,  a  banker  and  a  dealer  ex- 
pounded the  oracles  of  Fate  to  such  appli- 
cants as  laid  their  offerings  at  the  deity's 
shrine,  viz^  four  pieces  of  thin  pasteboard 
painted  with  curious  Spanish  figures,  the 
very  counterpart,  we  believe,  of  those  im- 
ported into  France  to  amuse  the  helpless 
lunacy  of  Charles  VI.  To  be  explicit,  they 
were  playing  montSy  or  rather,  one  of  the 
varieties  of  manti  ;  for  this  name  seems  to 
apply  to  all  the  national  modes  of  gambling 
in  Spanish  countries.  At  least,  we  have 
never  witnessed  any  game  of  chance  in  any 
American  region  where  the  Castilian  tongue 
prevailed,  that  was  not  called  monte^  except- 
ing perhaps  some  lately  imported  French 
improvement  in  the  science  of  play.  We 
would  ask  etymologists  to  give  us  the  history 
of  that  word,  and  inform  us  through  what 
chain  of  remote  analogies  it  might  perhaps 
trace  its  origin  to  the  fiimous  papal  institu- 
tions by  which  the  Court  of  Rome  sought, 
in  by-gone  days,  to  replenish  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal exchequer.  We  mean  the  luoghi  di 
montSy  prolific  parents,  they  say,  of  many  a 
rambling  establishment  on  a  larger  scale. 
Why  not  sponsors  also  of  those  humbler 
■tock-exchanges,  the  mont6-banks?  The 
room  which  Saint  Clair  now  entered  pre- 
sented a  Hvely  appearance.  Several  tables, 
groaning  with  the  weight  of  choice  Uquors 
and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  seemed 
spread  as  if  on  purpose  to  console  the  un- 
fortunate gambler,  or  to  nerve  him  to  fur- 
ther attempts.  Well-dressed  females  flitted 
about  the  room,  addressing  to  each  one  in 
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turn  a  word  of  flattery  or  encouragement, 
whilst  the  convenient  sat/a  y  manto  served 
to  disguise  many  an  aristocratic  votary  of 
the  attractive  deity.  Fortune,  whose  per- 
nicious altars  nowhere  perhaps  are  so  numer- 
ous or  so  well  attended  as  in  cities  hke  Lima, 
where  that  worship  is  prohibited  by  law.» 

S^nt  Clair  recognized  there  all  the  indi- 
viduals with  whom  he  had  been  conversing 
under  the  portal,  when  the  occurrence  we 
have  related  called  him  away  so  Euddenly. 
The  weather-beaten  old  lieutenant,  whose 
pay  supported  a  family  at  home,  was  there 
with  the  rest;  but  he  did  not  play;  ho 
never  indulged  in  luxuries  requiring  an  in- 
vestment ;  he  stood  by  a  side  table,  cram- 
ming his  capacious  stomach  with  the  gra- 
tuitous viands  ready  spread  before  mm. 
He  was  enjoying  a  good  supper  on  the 
strength  of  his  having  entered  the  room 
with  others  who  played.  The  young  noble- 
man, on  the  contrary,  sat  directly  opposite 
to  the  banker,  with  one  elbow  upon  the  green 
cloth,  while  his  other  hand  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  piling  up  his  winnings,  or  dispos- 
ing his  stakes  in  some  of  the  various  ways, 
which,  though  incomprehensible  to  the  new 
beginner,  are  full  of  meaning  for  the  ex- 
perienced gambler.  The  young  man  was 
visibly  quite  excited ;  his  quizzing-glass  hung 
useless  upon  his  bosom.  He  was  not  at  afi 
short-sighted  now. 

Behind  him  stood  the  American  midship- 
man. We  know  him  as  yet  only  by  his 
nickname  of  Crocket,  which,  being  as  good 
an  appellation  as  any  other,  we  will  still 
continue  to  apply  to  him.  The  young  man 
appeared  somewhat  disappointed.  His  ex- 
pressive phpiognomy  had  settled  into  some- 
thing like  a  pout  Still  he  watched  the 
game,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  evi- 
dently finding  nothing  there. 

Towards  the  latter  our  hero  directed  his 
steps,  after  surveying  the  anxious  faces 
around  him  with  feelings  that  the  cynic  smile 
upon  his  lip  sufficiently  explained. 

**  You  have  been  losing  T  said  he,  in  hk 
blandest  tone. 
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"  Only  my  month's  pay,"  answered  Crock- 
et, striying  to  appear  mdifferent,  though, 
in  spite  of  his  efforts,  his  manner  betrayed 
vexation. 

"  Do  you  feel  disposed  to  make  another 
attempt!" 

"No ;  Fm  not  in  luck  to-night  Besides, 
I  don't  know  where  to  find  the  .purser  just 
now." 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,  suffer  me  to  be 
your  puller  for  a  short  time.  Stake  this 
ounce  on  that  king." 

The  young  midshipman  acted  as  he  was 
directed,  and  to  bis  amazement,  by  following 
tl^  instructions  of  his  friend,  he  found  him^ 
self  a  winner  to  a  considerable  amount  He 
followed  his  Mentor  to  a  side  table,  and 
after  returning  to  him  the  loan  he  had 
volunteered — 

"Saint  Clair,"  said  he,  "you  must  be  a 
witch." 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  am  only 
a  man  of  the  world.  The  main  difference 
between  us  is,  that  I  have  bought  experience, 
and  that  you  are  now  pajing  for  the  first 
lessons  of  your  apprenticeship." 

"  NeverUieless,"  answered  the  youth,  some- 
what nettled,  "  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
loan  and  your  advice." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  my  advice,  as  I  have 
determined  to  give  you  some  more.  My 
friend," — here  his  voice  and  manner  became 
indescribably  impressive, — ^*  my  dear  friend, 
never  play." 

"Thank  you;  you  are  very  moral  to- 
night" The  young  man  spoke  these  words 
in  a  tone  which  he  attempted  to  make  ban- 
tering, but  which  testified  that  the  remark 
of  our  hero  had  produced  an  effect  The 
careless  young  sailor  would  have  accepted, 
without  wincing,  a  whole  broadside  of  ar- 
guments to  the  same  effect  from  his  captain, 
or  any  person  whose  duty  it  m^ht  be  to 
gruide  and  admonish.  But  here  was  a  man 
of  the  world,  a  notorious  gambler,  a  dash- 
ing character,  a  votary  of  pleasure  and  dis* 
sipation ;  was  it  he,  now  tbmed  lecturer,  who 
would  warn  a  friend  from  the  path  he  him- 
self had  followed  so  long,  and  if  report  be- 
Hed  him  not,  so  successfully  ?  A  remon- 
strance from  such  a  source  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention ;  there  was,  there- 
fore, much  bewildered  astonishment  in  the 
young  man's  tone,  as,  looking  up  to  his 
frien^  he  said,  "You  are  very  moral  to- 

ht" 


"  I  am  not  any  more  so  to-night  than  at 
any  other  time,"  qiuetly  answered  Saint  Clair. 
"I  have  another  reason,  a  worldly  reason, 
for  thus  advising  you :  a  very  youn^  man 
ought  never  to  play;  young  men  mrnish 
the  odds  in  fihvor  of  the  bank ;  they  are  in- 
variably dupes  and  victims,  tmtil,  at  th«r 
own  expense,  they  sometimes  learn  to  vic- 
timize others.  -My  friend,  I  would  wish  you 
to  be  neither  victim  nor  victamizer — ^play  no 
more  1" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  youth,  reddening  as 
he  spoke,  "  do  you  think  that  they  cheat  ?" 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  whether  they 
do  or  not  For  my  own  part,  I  always  play 
as  if  I  knew  they  did.  That  is  the  secret 
of  your  success  to-night  Your  stakes  wwe 
small,  and  always  on  a  neglected  card;  it 
was  the  banker's  interest  that  you  should 
win  eveiy  time ;  yet  I  dare  say  that  it  was  all 
the  result  of  chance  alone.  Shall  we  try  a 
glass  of  Italia  punch?" 

These  last  words,  added  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  shifting  the  conversation,  were 
uttered  in  no  very  loud  tone ;  and  yet,  such 
are  the  sympathetic  affinities  which  a  ruling 
passion  supplies,  the  gray-headed  lieuten- 
ant, who  was  passing  at  a  short  distance, 
caught  the  words  at  once. 

"Italia  punch,"  cried  he,  as  Ji©  came  up ; 
"certainly;  when  mixed  shipshape,  Italia 
pimch  makes  capital  grog." 

We  will  here  cheerfully  endorse  the  state* 
ment  of  the  experienced  veteran.  We  be- 
lieve that  some  publicans  of  the  first  class  hi 
New- York  parade,  in  their  lists  of  potable 
exotics,  the  tempting  announcement  of  Italia 
punch.  But  we  deny  that  the  thing  itself 
in  its  genuine  perfection,  ever  was  accessible 
to  a  New- York  public  Let  but  the  rigfct 
kind  of  Italia  punch  be  onee  brewed  forth^ 
discriminating  connoisseurs  of  Manhattan, 
and  cognac  will  fall  in  the  market;  the 
three  great  whiskeys  will  be  at  a  discount 

It  would  seem  that  the  I^ia  punch  in 
questioi^  was  really  ^ship-shape,"  to  judge 
from  tiie  lai^e  quantities  which  our  friend 
the  lieutenant  inibibed ;  and  it  w:ould  seem, 
moreover,  that  its  effluvium  excited  a  sort  <^ 
magnetie  attraction,  for  Ijie  same  group 
which  we  introduced  to  the  reader  at  the 
openings  of  this  story  was  soon  gathei^ 
around  tiie  smoking  concoction.  GmBs  after 
glass  waa  drained;  healths  were  propoBed, 
and  witticisms  were  prpetrated.  Th4e  ife 
spare  our  readers^  because,  idl  ib»  ma/^ 
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6vei|  young  roen  in  their  oups  generally  act 
precisely  in  the  same  manner. 

"  I  have  the  morning  watch  to  keep,"  re- 
marked the  young  nol)^man ;  ^  I  must  start 
at  once  £or  Callao." 

'*  Say  the  word,  ship-mate,  and  we'll  get 
onder  weigh,^  hiccoughed  the  gray-headed 
veteran. 

"Surely,  gentlemen,"  interposed  Saint 
Clair,  "you  oonot  dream  of  riding  to  Callao 
at  this  hour  of  the  night  Crocket,  were  you 
going  to  join  these  gentlemen  ?" 

**  The  youngster  need  not  go  on  our  ac- 
Qount,"  remarked  his  lordship.  "  We  are 
going  tiiough." 

"You  expose  your  lives  wilfully,"  an- 
swered Saint  Clair,  who  really  appeared  anx- 
ious. "Let  me  entreat  you  to  stay  over 
night" 

"  What  is  it  that  alarms  you  ?"  inquired 
the  youthful  midshipman.  "  For  my  part, 
I  had  rather  meet  the  robbers  than  other- 
wise." 


"So  had  we,"  rejoined  the  titled. officer. 

"  Meet  them  and  board  them,"  added  his 
technical  friend. 

At  this  moment  a  young  man  entered  the 
room,  and  beckoned  Saint  Clair  aside. 

"  Is  it  done  ?"  eagerly  inquired  the  latter. 

"  It  is,"  said  the  stranger ; "  I  come  to  ask 
your  further  orders." 

After  a  moment's  reflecUon,  Saint  Clair 
answered  in  a  whisper : 

"  Let  him  be  placed  where  Padre  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Mota  will  be  sure  to  see  him  in 
the  early  morning." 

Our  hero's  friends,  heated  with  punch  and 
the  excitement  of  their  projected  nt^A  ^-er- 
rantry, paid  no  attention  to  tMs  aparte,  and 
left  the  room  without  taking  leave  of  him. 
The  three  officers  were  soon  in  the  saddle, 
and  galloping  towards  Callao. 

They  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance 
when  a  well-mounted  horseman  overtook 
them.  It  was  no  other  than  our  hero  him- 
self 


CHAPTER  VI. 


WHEREIN   AN  OfTICER  OF  THE  BRITISU  NAVT  GETS   HIS  NOBE  PULLED  WITHOUT   HAVINO 

O0CA8ION  TO  RESENT  FT. 


Saint  Clair,  mounted  upon  bis  fiery 
Chilian  horse,  presented  a  perfect  type  of 
the  Peruvian  cabailero.  He  had  adopted 
the  costume  and  gear  of  the  country  in  all 
particulars,  wisely  judging  that  fashion 
should  not  be  arbitrarily  uniform,  but  bend 
according,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  climate, 
and  that  the  judgment  and  experience  of 
the  natives  quali^  them  to  decree  what 
style  of  dress  was  best  adapted  to  the  local 
requirements.  In  pursuance  of  these  prin- 
ciples, he  wore  on  the  present  occasion  a 
broad-brimmed  slouched  hat  which  almost 
concealed  his  features,  a  large  poncho  made 
of  the  choice  wool  of  the  lamoy  and  dyed 
Ted ;  of  the  same  material  were  his  capa- 
cious logins,  which  buckled  high  above  the 
knee.  His  saddle  was  of  that  clumsy  but 
convenient  make  most  in  vogue  in  the  coun- 

af ;  his  spurs  and  stirrups  were  of  massive 
ver,  while  his  holsters  contained  the  iden- 
tical pistols  which  had  shot  Don  Manuel. 

Thus  accoutred  and  prepared,  he  was  a 
most  valuable  aequisition  for  our  little  party, 
by  whom  he  was  greeted  as  enthusiasticaUy 


as  Wellington  by  hb  countrymen  when  he 
returned  crowned  with  the  accidental  laurels 
of  Waterloo.  He  found  his  friends  in  high 
spirits  and  prepared  for  any  encounter.  In- 
deed, such  wonderful  effects  had  the  Italia 
punch  produced  that  they  seemed  desirous 
of  meeting  an  army  of  footpads. 

It  is  not  our  intention  that  tliey  shall  be 
disappointed.  We  wish  to  prepare  the 
nerves  of  our  fair  readers  for  the  event,  and 
guard  them  from  undue  agitation.  Indeed, 
at  the  date  of  our  story  it  would  have  been 
[  deemed  an  occurrence  of  extraordinary  char- 
acter, if  a  party,  having  announced  publicly 
an  intention  of  taking  that  dangerous  jour- 
ney at  night,  had  failed  to  meet  with  the 
mont(tnero8.  The  road  our  party  were  fol- 
lowing was  admirably  calculated  for  ambus- 
cade and  surprise.  It  was  the  decayed 
phantom  of  that  magnificent  avenue  laid 
out  vnthout  regard  to  cost  by  the  wealthy 
successotB  of  Rzarro.  For  several  miles  it 
is  bordered  by  double  rows  of  beautiful  shade 
trees.  The  traveller  might  ponder  long  to 
find  a  suitable  excuse  for  such  a  display  of 
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umbrage  jn  a  land  where  the  sun  is  seldom 
seen.  He  might  conclude  at  last  that  these 
trees  were  planted  merely  for  the  sake  of  or- 
nament, unless  he  were  informed  that  they 
were  laid  out  by  a  Viceroy  of  Peru  whose 
name  was  Don  Antonio  O^Higgins,  an  Irish- 
man. 

On  either  hand  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  Lima  this  beautiful  thoroughfare 
is  bounded  by  regular  walls  which  inclose 
orchards  and  gardens.  But  as  our  travel- 
lers proceeded,  the  road  and  the  country 
around  assumed  a  desolate  appearance^  Of 
the  walls  and  trees  that  once  stood  there, 
nothing  was  left  but  suspicious  thickets  and 
heaps  of  rubbish,  which  furnished  the  rob- 
bers with  convenient  hiding  places.  At 
intervals,  thin  streams  of  water  crossed  the 
road ;  scanty  vestiges  of  a  vast  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  artificial  irrigation,  by 
means  of  which  the  Incas  had  succeeded  in 
making  the  now  desolate  plain  of  lima  on^ 
of  the  most  productive  spots  upon  the  earth. 
The  barbarian  neglect  of  their  European 
successors  has  suffered  this  prodigioua  monu- 
ment of  scientific  enterprise  to  become  al- 
most useless;  but  in  spite  of  Time  and 
Gothic  recklessness,  such  was  the  Cyclopean 
character  of  those  works,  that  enoxigh  re- 
mains to  excite  the  wonder  of  travellers. 
And  even  at  this  day,  it  would  require  but 
little  outlay  to  make  the  rich  valley  of  Lima 
smile  again  in  loveliness,  by  restoring  those 
structures  which  would  compare  favorably 
with  any  architectural  triumph  of  Man 
against  Nature.  Our  travelleo  had  many 
proofs  of  this  fact  betbre  their  eyes.  Wher- 
ever these  ill-fed  gullies  supplied  the  moisr* 
ture  which  the  dry  though  rich  soil  of  that 
volcanic  country  unfortunately  lacks,  you 
oould  trace  their  course  through  the  barrea 
plain  in  long  lines  of  strong,  healthy  vor^ 
dure»  showing  what  labor  and  care  might 
accomplish  hr  a  country  which  now  imports 
its  breadstufl^.  Altogether  it  was  as  dreary 
a  path  as  the  imagination  oan  conceive*  l^y 
the  imperfect  light  of  the  moon,  not  a  build- 
ing was  in  sight,  nor  was  it  possible  to  dis- 
^rn  the  fmntest  trace  of  cultivation.  The 
little  p^ty  had  progressed  heedlessly,  and 
conversing  in  a  loud  tone,  some  &91Q  or  sis 
miles  of  their  journey,  when  they  came  to  a 
•pot  admirably  calculated  for  the  highway-* 
manV  ambuslL  They  had  just  oroased  .a 
marshy  ground,  formed  by  the  deoay  of  on^ 
of  thrft«  rhannftla  which  wcre  dug  in  former 


days  to  distribute,  the  watere  of  the  Kimac 
through  the  plain,  and  they  entered  a  seo^ 
tion  of  the  road  where  the  deep  sand  oonji- 
pelled  them  to  walk  their  hoipsea ;  bo  t^ai 
their  retreat  and  their  advan^  would,  in 
case  of  need,  prove  equally  difficult.  On 
either  aide  large  heaps  of  fallen  adobes  fromi 
the  ruined  walls,  and  clusters  of  low  bushes^ 
threw  dark  heavy  shades  in  the  moonlight ; 
while  at  the  right,  and  in  the  direction  wh^jr^ 
the  noisy  RimacV  voice  might  ooeasionally 
be  heard  whenever  the  trade-wind  luVed 
for  an  instant,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
high,  tallied  v^etation,  where  a  giant 
variety  of  the  fern  species  prev^aled^  and 
which  presented  great  facilities  for  a  m«aked 
advance  and  a  retreat. 

Saint  Clair  requested  his  friends,  tp  come 
to  a  halt^  and  addressed  them  ia  a  low 
ypke : 

"We  shall  be  attacked  in  the  neighbor' 
hood  of  this  place,  or  not  at  a}l,  .  Let  us  b^ 
ready-  Look  to  your  pistols*  See  that 
your  ^rths  are  tight>  and  make  as  little  noise 
as  possible.'' 

The  fumes  of  ItaFia  punch  bad. now  so  be 
evaporated  as  to  allow  a  glimo^LerHig  of  roar 
son  to  find  its  way  into  the  minds  of  thoae 
Saint  Clair  was  addressiiig ;  therefore,  .with* 
out  answering  a  word,  but  simply  obeying 
through  that  instini^t  which  te^hoi  men  to 
follow  in  the  hour  of  need  th^oae  who  are 
wiiUng  and  able  to  lead,  they  fKited  as  he 
had  directed^  and  the  whole  party  advABced 
for  a  short  distance  in  serried  order.  whei» 
Saint  Clair,  who  was  a  httie  in  aavanc^ 
cried  out  to  his  comrades  to  halt 

Again  they  obeyedr  although  ihey  could 
perceive  no  cause  for  the  cotnooand^  and  our 
hero  rode  ahead  alone.  Hei  had  hardlv* 
proceeded  a  few  yards,  when  ^denly  ea^m: 
bush  and  Men  wall,  em^  st^me  aod  thicket^ 
nQveakd  a  hunaan  form,  and  we^ona  of  di£* 
ferent  kinds  glittered  in  the  moonlight 

"  Alta !"  <^ned  a  loud  cleav  voice^  mA  our 
hero  checked  his  uneasy  steed. 

The  party  in  the  rear  now  obserii^ed  his 
motions  with  the  utmost  attxiefyw  prepureA 
to  offar  a  stout  resistaaoe.  £fl<A  held  a  pis- 
tol in  hia  right  hand,  bis  sword 'made  fast  1 1^ 
hi^  wrist  by  the  9word-k&ol,  whole. they  a^ 
cured  themseW^in  their  saddles,  e^ipeetiog 
the  command  to  chsiige  to  oome  feMmlhw 
aelj-instituted  lef^der.  -     *  , 

Meanwhile  ti^y  «aY  Saint  OI9U  coo}%. 
rein  in  his  fiery  charger,  and  stand  there  for 
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a  few  instants,  a  fair  mark  for  many  levelled 
weapons  which  they  saw  peering  from  every 
hiding  spot  around  him.  Presently  a  man 
on  foot  approached  him,  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  him,  and  suddenly  took  off  his 
sombrcfro  and  began  listening  in  a  most  re- 
spectful attitude.  Sunt  Clair,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  a  lofly  port)  and  with  his 
riding-whip  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  certain 
cluster  in  the  distance.  In  this  direction 
the  man  disappeared,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes retdrned,  accompanied  by  a  personage 
on  horseback.  This  mdividual  approached 
our  hero,  and  the  two  withdrew  together  to  a 
short  distance,  oonversrog  earnestly  the  while. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  stranger  issued 
a  command  m  an  unknown  tongue,  (the  an- 
cient language  of  the  Incas,)  accompanied 
by  a  loud  shrill  whistle,  and  suddenly  level 
weapons  and  armed  men  all  disappeared 
as  if  by  magic,  and  shrunk  back  into  their 
former  hiding-places,  and  the  road  was  silent 
and  deserted  as  before. 

Saint  Clair  rode  back  to  his  party,  and 
informed  them  that  they  now  had  the  way 
clear  before  them.  They  were  not  slow  in 
affiiling  thera^lves  of  the  privilege,  and 
spttfring  their  horses  they  gallopNed  to- 
wards me  ancient  city  of  Callao,  whose  circu- 
lar castles  began  to  be  visible  in  the  distance. 
Hi&  friemfa  were  delighted  with  their 
good  luck;  the  nobleman  remarked  that 
our  hero  was  *^a  trump;"  the  gruff  old 
lieutenant  chuckled,  and  expressed  an  opin^ 
ion  that  he  had  got  "the  weather-gage  of' 
that  squadron.^  Crocket  simply  cwerved 
that  they  had  been  fortunate.  He  did  not 
praise  the  diplomacy  exerted  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  bat  although  he  said  lrt.tle,  it  was  evident 
that  he  thought  a  gmat  deal,  for  he  appeared 
t<>  treat  his  fbrmer  fViend  with  something 
like  suspkitoas  reserve.  After  the  first  ex- 
plosion was  oif^^  they  begah  to  inquit^  into 
d^  immediate'causes  of  me  peaceful  retreat 
of  the  banditti.' 

^  What  did  you  say  to  them  1i^  inquired 
the  young  British  officer. 

*  Wh**>  tramttK  did  you  work  1"  chimed 
itt  th0  gray^lieaded  seanjog. 

'f  Simply  this,  gentlemen,'*  answered  their 
Mrvefer;  **  1  informed  them  that  jtfti  were 
oflktra'  in  the  British  Navy  commg  from, 
ttot  going  to  Lima ;  and  from  this  cireum- 
stodce,  l&e  tnen  of  sense,  they  inferred,  it 
appears,  that  you  could  have  nothing  left 
about  y(m  that  was  worth  taking.*^ 


This  reply,  despite  its  ironical  tone,  seemed 
to  ^ve  general  satisfaction.  Persons  in 
similar  circumstances  are  not  given  to  exer- 
cising their  causality  over  much.  The  gruff 
lieutenant  in  particular  appeared  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly pleased.  He  chuckled  over  the 
trick  all  the  way  to  Callao,  commenting 
upon  the  event  in  his  characteristic  phrase- 
olo^. 

•*  Sailed  under  false  colors,  eh  ?" — "  Showed 
the  wrong  papers  to  the  boarding  officer" — 
**  Made  believe  the  prize  wasn't  worth  the 
capture" — "Wonder  if  the  foreigner  will 
charge  us  salvage  ?"  Such,  and  many  like 
expressions,  which  fell  audibly  from  his  lips 
at  intervals,  showed  conclusively  how  highly 
he  relished  the  stratagem. 

Without  further  mishap  they  reached 
the  city  of  Callao,  where  falling  in  with 
another  party  of  belated  revellers,  they 
joined  in  the  intellectual  pursuit  of  putting 
the  town  **in  stays,"  as  Jack  would  term  it; 
after  which  they  bribed  the  guard-boat  to 
leave  the  yonng  nobleman  on  board  of  his 
ship,  admirably  prepared,  we  fancy,  to  keep 
his  morning  watch. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  follow  the  re- 
remainder  of  the  party  through  the  incidents 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  night  We  trust 
and  belie*re  that  Saint  Clair  and  his  youth- 
ful friend  retired  like  quiet  and  moral  men 
to  the  nearest  accessible  bed,  and  there  slept 
off  the  excitement  of  the  night  But  we 
feel  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  aged 
lieutenant,  and  will  follow  in  his  wake  unti' 
we  see  him  drop  anchor. 

That  experienced  sailor  no  sooner  founu 
that  his  convoy  had  parted  company  than 
he  steered  for  the  mole,  probably  in  some 
vague  anticipation  of  finding  there  a  man-of- 
war's  boat  After  making  "short  tacks" 
from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  and 
''grounding"  several  times — as  he  himself 
expressed  it  in  his  low  grumbling  soliloquy — 
he  **  came  to  "  at  the  head  of  the  mole  be- 
tween two  enormous  mounds  of  wheat  that 
lay  thew  without  the  needless  protection  of 
a  roof.  The  necessity  of  storing  grain,  our 
readers  will  retnark,  is  here  obviated  from' 
the  double  fact  that  it  hardly  ever  reins  in 
this  oUmate,  and  that  there  are  no  birds  in^ 
the  neighborhood  that  would  feed  upon  the 
hoarded  treasure.  Here  our  weather*beaten 
friend  "cast  an(;hor,*'aB  he  himself  qualified 
the  actbn  cif  dropping  heavily  upon  the  lee- 
ward side  of  one  of  those  hills  of  wheat; 
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The  accumulated  grain,  disturbed  at  its 
base,  immediately  obeyed  the  law  of  gravi- 
tatioYi,  and  began  to  slide,  until  the  belated 
wayfarer,  who  was  already  asleep,  became 
entirely  covered  up. 

The  sun  rose  afterwards,  and  the  vigilant 
sentry  who  guarded  the  head  of  the  mole, 
perceiving  something  of  a  red  coldr  pro- 
truding from  the  side  of  one  of  the  conical 
heaps  of  wheat  under  his  charge,  began  to 
poke  it  with  the  end  of  his  bayonet.  The 
thing  having  manifested  some  signs  of  uti- 


easy  vitality  under  this  harsh  probeaii,  the 
soldier  approached  to  survey  it  more  closely. 
He  seized  the  object  of  his  curioj^ity  betweWi 
his  thumb  and  index,  and  ptiUed  it  ynik  ^l 
his  might;  w.hen,  lo!  there  arose  -from  the 
avalanche  of  grain,  first  the  head,  then  the 
body,  and  next  the  Kmbs  of  a  human  forth, 
following  its  nose,  which  was  still  held  by 
the  astonished  Peruvian  sentry. 

And  thus  it  occurred  that  an  oflScc*  in 
the  British  Navy  got  his  nose  pulkd  without 
having  occasion  to  resent  it. 


CHAPTER  Va 

WHEREIN  OUR  HERO  IS  PILOTED  TO  SOME  PURPOSE  BY  A  FUNERAL  PROCESSION. 


We  have  expressed  a  hope  that  Crocket 
and  the  indefatigable  hero  of  these  pages 
had,  after  a  ni^t  so  full  of  adventures, 
sought  the  repose  which  thfey  needed  so 
much.  But  it  wonld  seem  that,  at  least  to 
regards  the  latter,  this  hope  was  rather  more 
charitable  than  well  founded.  However  this 
may  be,  the  same  gray  dawh  that  witnessed 
the  outrage  perpetrated  upon  the  proboscis 
of  an  officer  in  H.  B.  M.'s  Navy,  saw  Saint 
Clair  approaching  the  walls  of  Lima. 

His  countenance,  habitually  pale,  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  altered  from  his  exertions 
of  the  prcAHous  night ;  and  attired  aa  he  was 
in  the  pictur^sqtre  riding-dress  of  thd  coun- 
try, he  presented  on  hiar  gay  charger  his 
usual  dashing  appearance. 

Yet  to  judge  from  the  indolent  habits  of 
the  fair  inhabitants  of  that  luirtirious  city, 
there  seemed  but  little  likelihood  of  his  ex- 
citing any  adaiiration  at  that  early  hour  of 
the  morning,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  unsophisti- 
cated bosoms  of  sambas  and  market  Women. 

He  now  entered  the  gate  and  began  wend- 
ing his  way  through  diose  deserted  streets 
where  scarcely  a  human  being  wte  in  si^t, 
save  here  and  there  a  stragglfeg '  sereno^ 
weary  with  watching  over  the  safety  of  the 
shimbering  city ;  or  a  peasant  wwnan  bestrid- 
ing a  grave-looking  donkey,  half  inking 
under  the  accunnilated  weight  of  the  Ama- 
7.<m  and  her  stock  in  trade  of  vegetables  and 
poultry;  or  else  the  matutinal  convict-gang, 
guarded  by  an  armed  inspectior,  and  sweep- 
ing the  dust  of  the  streets  Jtito  heaps  m 
readiness  for  a  cart  which  followed,  dn^ged 
by  other  eon\*iet8. 


This  was  no  hour  for  pleasure  or  jprome- 
nade — ^no  hour  even  for  adventure — no  hour 
for  sauntering  idly  about  the  streets,  pausing 
at  every  grated  window  behind  whose  bars 
a  female  titter  is  heard,  for  the  purpose  of 
reguardar  la  rfja^  (looking  at  the  radling,) 
as  the  not  unusual  practice  of  peeping  into 
a  window  is  pleasantly  called  in  Lima  by  a 
considerate  use  of  the  figure  Metonymy. 
Neither  was  our  hero  abroad  thns  early  on 
any  similar  errand.  In  truth  he  had  ordered 
some  stern  business  done,  and  he  wished  to 
see  with  the  master's  eye  that  it  had  been 
well  done. 

He  now  rode  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
vent of  San  Domingo,  one  of  the  richest 
religious  establishments  in  the  country, 
whose  loffcy  steeple  towered  above  the  Irtw 
houses  that  line  the  streets  through  which 
he  had  yet  to  J^ass.  This  is  one  of  those 
showy  structui'es  which,  seen  from  the  «ea 
in  connection  with  the  white  walls  and  ter- 
raced roofe  of  Lima,  produce  an  effebt  rarely 
witnessed  except  upon  the  stage. 

When  he  reached  t3se  convent,  he  fottud 
a  considerable  crowd  gathered  round  the 
entrance  door.  From  the  animated  gestures 
of  the  by-standers,  it  was  easy  to  perc^ve 
that  something  unusual  had  occurred.  Our 
hero  soon  ascertained  the  particulars;  and 
was  rather  surprised  that  an  event  by  no 
means  nnpifecedeiited,  or  even  raire  in  khe 
capital,  should  have  excited  bo  much  c<>in- 
motion.  The  body  of  a  murdered  man  Kftd 
just  been  discovered  stretched  acrosb  'the 
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The  body  was  thai  of  a  poor  Indian,  and 
of  the  b3F*8tanddm  bj  &r  the  greater  number 
were  abo  Indians.  Their  countenaneeB,  ha- 
UtuaUy  morose  and  sullen,  wore  on  this  oc- 
easion  an  expreseion  of  vindictive  fiereeness. 
In  general  thej  pres^ved  their  charaeteris- 
iie  taciturnity,  although  as  our  hero  rode  up 
to  the  outer  edge  of-  the  crowd,  he  overheard 
some  remarks  in  the  sonorous  Quichua^ 
{the  ancient  language  of  the  IncasJ  express 
sive  of  deep  feeling  and  resentful  indigna^ 
tion. 

The  Indian  population  of  Peru  is  widelv 
different  from  that  on  our  part  of  the  conti- 
nent It  retains  and  cherishes  recollections 
of  an  aboriginal  civilization  which  the  semi- 
Spanbh  substitute  it  now  enjoys  atones  for 
but  indi&rently.  When  Pizarro  invaded 
the  dominions  of  the  Incas,  he  found  there 
a:  sysitematie  and  highly  wrought  order  of 
society.  The  Indian  monarchs  had  wielded 
for  ages  their  absolute  sceptre  in  a  manner 
80  searc^ng,  yet  beneficent,  that  the  whole 
empire  and  its  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
a  level  with  the  naost  perfect  and  wonder- 
working machinery.  Every  act  oi  private 
Hfe,  as  well  as  every  pubUc  contingency,  was 
regulated  by  laws  skilfollv  framed  to  confer 
the  greatest  possible  comfort  to  the  individ- 
ual, and  at  the  same  time  to  eradicate  the  last 
symptom  of  independence  from  the  minds 
€^  tiie  people^  The  whole  country  was 
divided  into  districts,  where  some  specific 
occupation,  best  suited  for  the  climate  and 
the  localgenius,  was  devised  and  enforced,  not 
ao  much  by  penalties  as  by  a  strict  yet 
patriarchal  me^od,  whose  admirable  operar 
tion  Fourier  m^ht  have  envied.  The  pro- 
duce of  labor  was  so  distributed  that  want 
or  fittnine  was  impossible.  Commerce  there 
was  none,  for  no  currency  existed.  Labor, 
the  Incas  had  disoovered,  wns  the  sweetener 
of  life,  as  well  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  bad 
passions  which  disorganize  society;  andthere- 
fore  they  had  contrived  to  acou$tom  their 
subjects  to  constant  but  moderate  kbor,  by 
means  of  what  has, been  considered  a  6ource 
of  discord  and  anarchy — ^agrarianieycn. 

In  the  mountainous  districts  where  agri- 
culture was  impossible,  the  native  flocks  of 
thQ  country  were  tended  by  a  pastoral  popu- 
lation, or  the  precious  metals  were  ex- 
txaoted  ftom  the  mines.  From  the  remoter 
fostnesses,  the  wild  tribes  of  the  forest  fur- 
nished warriors  for  the  ever-active  armies 
g(  the  Incas ;  while  on  the  coast  ran^,  and 


wherever  the  soil  admitted  of  improvement, 
colossal  structures  for  artificial  irrigation, 
whose  remains  are  still  the  wonder  of.  the 
traveller,  converted  t^e  dry  land  of  Peru 
into  a  beautiful  garden.  There,  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  and  content,  and  provided  with  all 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  which  art  can 
supply,  their  peaceful  subjects  realized  the 
dreams  of  the  Golden  Age.  The  whole  work- 
ing of  the  system  gave  a  practkal  proof  that, 

UBTDER  A  DESPOTIC  OOVBRNMENT,  the  princi- 
ple of  association  can  be  applied  to  social 
life  according  to  the  schemes  of  sundry 
modem  reformers. 

This  distribution  of  labor  produced,  if 
indeed  it  was  not  suggested  by,  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  the  character  of  the 
population.  On  the  coast  and  on  the  lower 
mountains  which  approach  it,  in  the  midst 
of  a  rural  or  pastoral  people^  the  Spaniards 
met  with  but  little  opposition  ;  while  the 
warlike  tribes  that  roamed  in  comparative 
fi-eedom  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Peru- 
vian territory,  have  never  completely  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  the  white 
race.  At  times  since  the  conquest,  the  in- 
vader's power  has  penetrated  certain  interior 
districts,  and  cultivated  considerable  sections 
under  the  cover  of  an  armed  force,  or  the 
still  more  ^cient  protection  of  the  mild 
and  persuasive  propagandism  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan monks.  But  the  moment  the  soldiers 
were  withdrawn,,  w  the  fierce  and  overbear- 
ing Benedictines  took  the  place  of  their 
gentle  piedecessors,  a  sudden  irruption  of 
Lidians  would  overwhelm  the  growing  set- 
tlement, and  leave  a  hideous  ruin  in  its  stead. 

Thus  the  beauti^l  Montana  of  Vitoc  has 
been  many  times  partiently  redeemed  froih 
the  wilderness,  and  suddenly  restored  to  its 
primeval  state.  The  barbarous  system  of 
Bepartimuntoi  thinned  the  numbers  of  the 
ab^gines ;  the  still  more  rapacious  Mita  re- 
duced them  to  want ;  but  neidier  these  nor  the 
mortification  of  defeat  have  ever  completely 
quelled  the  Indian  spirit  Insurrections  and 
conspiracies  without  number  have,  within  the 
last  half  century,  fully  attested  this  fact.  The 
superior  discipline  of  the  whites  invariably  pre- 
vailed over  their  half-naked  antagonists.  But 
the  latter  have  recently  made  immense  pro- 
gressw  The  long  struggle  for  independence 
between  Peru  a^  the  mother  country  has 
taught  them  the  use  of  fiie-arms  and  the  secret 
of  weir  previous  defeats.  Their  mountains 
abound  in  materials  for  gunpowdery  and  the 
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day  may  yet  come  when  the  descendants  of 
the  Incas  will  again  rule  over  the  land  which 
Pizarro  deluged  with  innocent  blood.  They 
preserve  pereeveringly  sttch  remnants  of  their 
ancient  polity  as  yet  remain  amongst  them. 
They  venerate  the  reputed  descendants  of 
their  former  monarchs ;  they  yield  a  ready 
obedience  to  officers  whose  mithority  rests 
only  upon  tradition  and  customs.  They 
affect  and  cherish  their  old  customs ;  their 
dances  and  their  songs  are  all  significant  of 
a  mournful  regret  for  the  past.  And  in  their 
dress  they  prefer  above  all  other  colors  their 
own  blue  badge  of  mourning.  In  fkst,  after 
three  centuries  of  degradation  and  misery, 
the  national  sentimeitit  of  the' Peruvian  In- 
dians is  nearly  as  strong  as  it  was  when 
Balboa  first  spurred  his  fiery  charger  into 
the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  As  yet  they 
are  content  with  nursing  that  sentiment  in 
silence,  their  gloomy  physiognomies  alone 
expressing  the  habitual  brooding  and  mel- 
ancholy recollections  of  the  Helot ;  but  an- 
other Tapac  Amaru  may  some  day  rise  among 
them. 

Saint  Clair  noticed  with  some  anxiety  the 
dark  -and  vindictive  oountenanoes  of  the*  In- 
dians assembled  around  the  gate  of  San  Do- 
mingo. By  thcr  side  of  those  melancholy 
stoics,  the  gesticulating  mulatto  and  chatter- 
ing negress  presented  an  obvibus  contrast 
These  expressed  their  feelings  with  a  warmth 
of  manner  sometimes  affecting,  sometimes 
ludicrous.    ,  .  ,  . 

**  Pobre  Encamacion !"  cried  one  in  a  do- 
lorous voice. 

"Aquel  Chato!"  cried  another  queru- 
lously ; "  I  always  said  he  would  come  to  that 
He  went  out  too  much  o*  nights.  He  had 
too  many  friends  among  the  miners  (o^  his 
own  good." 

The^e  an4  stmilar  expressions  were  sUepced 
by  the  approach  of  Padre  Francisco,  wbO| 
issuing  from  an  inner  door,  began  haranguing 
the  multitude  in  a  very  aumoritative  tone, 
and  with  manifest  disgust  in  his  manner. 
He  concluded  a'imef  speech  with  sundty 


summary  orders  in  relation  to  the  removal 
of  the  corpse,  and  suiting  the  action  to 
his  words,  commenced  belaboring  the  by- 
standers nearest  to  him,  until  he  had  preUy 
effectually  cleared  the  entrance  gate. 

This  indecent  haste  compared  unfevorably 
with  the  decorous  demeanor  of  the  specta- 
tors as  they  opened  td  make  way  for  those 
who  bore  the  corpse,  and  respectfully  formed 
themselv^  to  foll<5w  in  the  tear  of  the  pro- 
cession. Our  hero  marked  the  direction  of 
the  melancholy  march,  and  when  it  hitd 
disappeared  in  a  cross  street,  concluded  to 
follow  at  a  distance. 

It  stopped  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  most 
stately  mansions  in  the  capital.  Saint  OlaSr 
carefully  marked  the  number.  It  is  no  part 
of  our  plan  to  explain  his  feelings  at  this 
particular  juncture.  None  were  visible  in 
his  outward  appearance.  Satisfied  appa- 
rently with  his  survey,  he  was  about  to  re- 
trace his  steps,  when,  chancing  to  look  at 
the. upper  bidcony,  he  caught  a  glance  of  a 
figure  which  engrossed  all  nis  attention. 

It  was  a  beautiful  female  half  concealed 
behind  the  gorgeous  curtains,  and  gazing  on 
the  scene  below  with  grief  and  horror  viv- 
vidly  depicted  upon  her  expressive  counte- 
nance. 

For  several  minutes  our  hero  remained 
looking  upon  this  beautiful  apparition  with 
eyes  half  dimmed  by  the  copfliot  of  various 
and  overpowering  emotions.  She  had  not 
seen  him  yet^  at  least  he  thought  so,  nor 
did  he  wish  that  she  should  at  this  time. 
His  conscious  soul  would  have  shrunk  under 
the  pure  ray  of  her  glance.  Conquering  his 
violent  agitation  by  a  strong  effort  of  his 
vigorous  will,  he  turned  sadly  away,  mutter- 
ing to  himself  as  he  rode  along: 

^*  This,  then,  must  be  Dofia  Paula — ^beau- 
tiful  Pauiita!  Old  SiW*  it  veryweaWby^-- 
That  infernal  priest — that  profligate  Casau- 
ran  I  I  will  thwart  them  yet  That  this 
poor  Indian  should  have  been  her  father's 
dependent — perhaps  her  own  foster  brother  I 
There  is  a  fate  in  this  T 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

/  WHEREIN  THIS  TRUTHFUL   STORY   WAXETH   PATHETIC. 

Ko  man  U  more  free  firom  this  paasion  (sorrow)  than  I,  who  neither  like  It  in  myself  nor  admire  it  in  others. 

MONTAIGRB. 
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CHAPTER  TK. 

A      LOVE      SCENlB. 

Cbl  puib  dir  c«m*  ^1 A  In  picciol*  ftioco. 

(He  little  loves  who  can  explain  his  lore.)— Pbtrarcit. 

«  •        '  #'  •  •  •  « 


CHAPTER  X. 

WHSanif  IT  IS  8HOWH  HOW  DONA  PAULA  DB  6ILVA  FOUEOOES  THE  WORLD,  THE  FLESH,  AND 

THE  DEVIL. 

*t  Thy  days  ahidl  pass  in  peace 

Uf  id  counted  beads  and  connlless  prayer, 
Ta  bid  ihe  aiaa  of  others  eoasey 
Thyaeir  without  a  crimo  or  care.^— DTaoH— TAe  OU^ur, 
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CHAPTER  XL 

WUEEEIN   THIS   TRUE    BTORY    COMES    TO    A    DEAD    HALT 
^Bnriij  ii  the  soul  of  WU.** 


Wb  trust,  gentle  reader,  that  the  last 
three  chapters  liave  proved  neither  tedious 
nor  wearisome  to  you.  It  was  with  a  feel- 
ing of  mournful  regret  that  we  struck  out 
all  but  their  titles.  They  were  constructed 
after  the  mobt  approved  style  of  modern 
novels.  They  gradually  unfolded  the*  diffi- 
culties of  our  chief  pemooi^es,  and  prepared 
you  for  the  final  catastrophe  with  a  circum* 
stance  of  dramatic  effect  which  Dumas  might 
have  envied.  Besides,  they  contained  all  the 
wooing  which  our  pages  could  boast;  for 
our  hero  was  a  man  of  action  as  you  have 
seen,  and  action  was  also  a  characteristic  of 
our  heroine,  as  you  may  or  may  not  see 
hereafter.  Had  the  three  condemned  chap- 
ters been  left  for  your  perusal,  you  would 
have  found  how  Dofia  Paula  de  Silva  (the 
very  girl,  as  you  have  shrewdly  guessed, 
whom  our  hero  chased  on  the  plaza  and 
afterwards  saw  at  a  balcony  one  morning) 
vainly  pleaded  with  her  bigoted  old  father 
to  be  allowed  to  peril  her  soul  among  the 
breakers  of  the  world ;  how  the  aged  dotard 
insisted  upon  mooring  the  precious  craft 
within  the  harbor  of  3ie  Church ;  how  his 
purpose  nearly  failed  him  when  the  sweet 
creature  fell  crjnng  at  his  feet ;  and  bow  he 
was  induced  to  smother  his  emotions  by  the 
artful  manoeuvring  of  his  selfish  kinsman 
Don  Ramon  and  of  Padre  Francisco — the 
very  individuals,  strange  to  say,  whom  Saint 
Clair  overheard  planning  their  damnable  in* 
tarigues  on  the  banks  of  the  Rimac 

You  would  have  seen  bow  tlie  adventm^ 
ous  Saint  Clair  clambered  oda  night  to  the 
bower  of  his  ladye  love;  how  she  stro^'e  to 
appear  indignant,  and  only  succeeded  in  ii^ 
pcaring  alarmed;  how  he  calmed  her  fears, 
and  told  his  love ;  and  bow  she  half  con- 
fessed her  own,  yet  refused  to  fly  because  she 
dreaded  her  father^s  anger,  well  knowing 
that  of  all  prejudice,  rel^ous  prejudice  is 
the  most  unforgiving.  You  would  have 
shed  a  tear  at  ^ir  sorrowful  leave-taking 
that  night;  but  when  the  fatal  hour  had 
come  for  the  prooessbn  to  bc^n  its  waty  to- 
wards the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Tru- 
jiUo,  where  was  situate  tha  liviag  tomb  to 


which  our  heroine  was  to  be  consigned; 
and  when  the  procession  was  attacked  on 
its  way  by  armed  banditti,  when  the  litter 
which  contained  the  beautiful  Dofia  Paula 
was  forcibly  opened)  and  the  leader  of  the 
brigands  discovered  himself  to  the  £air  pris- 
oner as  her  own  enamored  knight  in  dis- 
guise, and  the  fair  prisoner  refused  to  be  re- 
kased  from  her  dreadful  fisite  and  to  fiy  witii 
her  rescuer,  and  dehberately  pressed  forward 
on  her  melancholy  journey  rather  than  in- 
cur the  irrational  ire  of  her  sire^  our  weird 
for  it  you  would  have  sobbed  outright 

The  interest  (^  this  veritable  story  would 
have  been  r^sed  to  the  mdodramatic  pitch, 
if  we  had  told  you  how,  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  prison  where  she  was  doomed  to  linger, 
she  saw  the  short  squatty  f[>rm  of  her  hate- 
ful kinsman,  who,  advancing  towards  her  as 
if  to  take  a  friendly  and  eternal  leave,  whis- 
pered into  her  ear  some  demoniac  words 
taunting  her  for  having  once  rejected  him 
and  fallen  in  love  with  a  worthless ''adven- 
turer. 

Of  ail  these  details  you  are  necessarily 
deprived.  We  do  not  see  that  they  are 
material  to  the  atory,  or  if  t^ey  are,  we  might 
as  well  dispose  of  them  in  ten  lines  instead 
of  as  many  pages.  We  are  not  sketching  a 
character  but  telUng  a  story.  The  end  is 
our  aim,  not  the  bulk.  Besides,  shall  we 
confess  it  ?  we  experience  great  difficulty  in 
managing  true  itKidents  by  the  rules  ^ich 
govern  fiction.  If  we  had  invented  this  nar- 
rative we  might  mould  it  as  we  chose^  biit 
truth  is  not  so  plastia  Our  information  in 
regard  to  the  principal  events  we  are  en- 
gaged in  relating  was  chiefly  derived  from 
Crocket.  And  his  heedlesa,  good-humored 
or  ironical  way  of  telline  the  most  touching 
scenes  made  am  impressun  upon  our  minds 
which  renders  us  incapable  of  ^working 
them  up  "  (especially  the  love  passages)  in 
the  true  novel  style. 

Years  had  elapsed  sinoe  the  date  <if  our 
story  when  we  became  acquainted  mtb  that 
remarkable  young  man.  It  was  at  Lima  that 
w^  met  him  m  the  character  of  a  Uei^tctnait. 
For  he  had  ai^uireda  fondoeeB  for'tibitoty, 
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-vdiich  made  him  on  all  occasions  solicit  or- 
ders for  the  Pacific  station.  Our  curiosity 
had  become  excited  on  the  subject  of  Saint 
Clair's  adventures  in  Peru,  several  passages 
of  which  we  had  heard  related  in  conversa- 
tion ;  and  we  chiefly  sought  the  acquaintanee 
of  the  young  officer  on  account  of  the  lead- 
ing partwW^h  heiras  known  to  have  en- 
acted in  some  of  the  most  striking  of  those 
adventures.  We  two  soon  biecam^  quite  in- 
timate. But  he  rather  disliked  to  recur  to 
-the  past  It  needed  the  utmost  exercise  of 
our  diplomacy  to  induce  him,  when  in  the 
best  of  temper,  to  disclose  the  memorable 
scenes  he  hftd  witnessed ;  and  then  the  pre- 
vailing mood  of  the  moment  so  tinged  his 
scanty  rerdataons,  that  ft  required  the  great- 
est stretch  t)f  our  analytical  powers  to  string 
the  disjointed  fragments  into  a  conne^:ted 
whole. 

We  will  here  insert  as  an  instance  one  of 
our  conversations  with  him  on  l^e  subject. 
It  took  place  on  the  quarteinieck  when  he 
was  on  duty.  ♦  There  were  several  points 
which  we  d^red  to  clear  up  in  tiioee  trans- 
actions of  which  we  alreadyTiad  information. 
Therefore  we  phed  the  young  Lieutenant 
with  direct  and  leading  questions. 

"Pray,"  we  remarked  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  "  how  did  you  ever  account  for 
the  success  of  your  friend  in  getting  you 
out  of  the  robbers'  hands?" 

"I don*t  know,"  answered  he,  in  an  ab- 
stracted manner.  **  Boatswain,"  exclaimed 
he,  "overhaul  that  boat's  fells." 

We  modestly  waited  until  the  order  was 
executed,  and  then  we  returned  to  the 
charge. 

"  Were  you  not  puzded  to  find  out ^ 

"  Quite  so*   Call  away  the  second  cutters." 

Thus  foiled  in-  our  cross-examination,  we 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  bide  our  dme.  We 
watched  our  chance  however,  and  at  the  fiiBt 
(^portutiity  tried  him  "on  another  tack," 

"  I  am  somewhat  surprised,"  we  ventured 
to  remark,  "  tliat  a  gentleman  like  you,  and 
an  American  Kavy  officer,  should  have  con- 
tinued on  friendly  terms  with  a  man  whom 
-you  had  discovered  to  be  the  chief  of  a  gang 
of  robbert." 

The  young  man's  face  colored,  and  he  re- 
plied with  warmth : 

"  Indoed  he  was  no  sudh  thing.  I  sup- 
pose that  it  may  look  so  to  you  from  what 
t  said  the  other  nighty  but  Fll  tell  you.  You 
]cnow  that  the  Oovermsent  here  forUdi  the 


exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  or  else 
lays  duties  on  them  which  are  tantamount 
to  a  prohibition.  Wei),  such  measures  would 
annihilate  commerce  if  there  was  no  way  of 
evading  the  law.  The  greatest  houses  in 
the  place  have  been  from  time  immemorial 
engaged  in  smuggling  silver  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Indeed,  officers  of  high  standing  in  our 
Navy  sometimes  lend  their  aid  to  such  prac- 
tices. I  ought  to  know ;  I  was  captain's  aid  on 

board  the .    The  shipper  is  a  rich  man 

now.  Saint  Olair  was  deeply  engaged  in 
that  business,  and,  I  presume,  had  to  hire 
the  montafieros  once  in  a  while  to  help  him. 
That  gave  him  considerable  influence  among 
them." 

"I  presume,"  said  we,  delighted  at  the 
success  of  our  ruse,  "that  the  montafieros 
helped  him  some  in  that  attack  on  the  escort 
of  Doiia  Paula  r 

"  I  rather  think  they  did.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  her  silly  scmpfes.  Saint  Clair^  stea- 
mer was  all  ready  to  put  to  sea.  We  got  her 
there,  though,  afterwards." 

"  Do  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Here  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  said 
enough  for  one  sitting.  So,  looking  about 
icft  some  new  pretext  to  break  off  the  con- 
versation, "  Quarter-master !"  cried  he. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  cried  the  quarter-master. 

"  Quarter-master,  what  signal  was  that  ?" 

"  3.  1.  8.,  sir." 

**  Very  good.    QuarteMnaster !" 

"Sirr 

**  Make  2. 1.9.'^ 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

The  affidr  of  the  signals  disposed  of,  we 
began  making  new  zig-2ag  approaches  to- 
WOTds  the  busy  officer;  but  whenever  he 
perceived  in  us  the  slightest  disposition  to 
question  him  on  our  favorite  topic,  he  sud- 
denly discovered  something  about  the  ship 
to  be  overhauled  or  looked  after.  First  he 
called  up  the  gunner  and  asked  him  about 
some  tompions;  then  he  had  a  forecastle- 
man  sent  to  the  mast  and  placed  on  the 
black  list ;  next  he  had  to  hold  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  boatswain  concerning  the 
standing  rigging. 

But  we  were  as  p^^vering  as  even  him- 
self; we  let  no  opportunity  escape  to  gratify 
our  curiosity,  until  tiie  weary  cfecer,  deter- 
mined to  foil  us  to  the  last,  ordered  eight 
bells  struck  and  the  watch  called. 

The  relieving  officer  came  on  deck  in  very 
bad  htimor.    No  wonder ;  it  lacked  ^- 
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minutes  of  the  time  by  our  unfailing  cluro> 
nometer. 

We  fear  that  our  indiscreet  revelations 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  prejudice  the  reader 
against  our  naval  friend.  This  we  sincerely 
regret ;  for  we  love  Crocket  as  if  he  had  been 
our  hero.  Let  the  reader  however  take  a  six 
months'  cruise  on  board  of  a  mann^f-'war)  ajid 
we  think  that  he  will  feel  inclined  to  make 
much  allowanee  for  sins  which  only  involve 
temper  on  the  part  of  Navy  officers.  Life  on 
ship-board  is  an  unnatural  life.  The  constant 
contact  of  so  many  human  beings  crowded 
together  within  a  small  space  is  calculated 
to  engeiider  a  fermentation,  a  continual  irri- 
tability of  disposition,  against  whi<A  the  hap- 
piest understandings  are  seldom  proof  No- 
where would  "familiarity"  so  quickly  "breed 
contempt,"  were,  it  not  that  this  artificial 
mode  of  life  is  propped  up  by  the  still  more 
artificial  stays  of  Disciplme  and  Hierarchy. 
That  rank  thing,  Hank,  is  like  a  chain  pass- 
ing from  summit  to  base  of  the  crazy  eaifice 
of  If  aval  Discipline,  and  binding  together  the 
most  heterogeneous  elements.  Each  indivi- 
duarj)eara  wijth  the  tyranny  of  his  superiors, 
first  because  he  must,  and  chiefly  because  he 
has  others  under  himself  upon  whom  he  can 
vent  his  spleen.  Thus  the  majestic  First  Lufl^ 
after  His  morning  report  to  the  skipper,  comes 
out  of  ^^  the  presence  "  either  radiant  or  mo- 
rose, according  as  that  gouty  or  djrspeptic 
chieftain  has  treated  him  well  or  ill — ^has 

Eassed  a  good  or  a  bad  night.  Incontinently 
e  proceeds  to  distribute  the  ohwmefe  of 
grace  or  ke  among  the  lesser  reserv'birs. 
From  junior  luflf  to  middy,  from,  middy  to 
warrant  officer,  from  boatswain  Jto  naates^  it 
flow^fore  and  aft,  until  the  "third  class  boy  " 
geifi  kicked  under  fhe  forecastle  by  the  last 
landsman  qn  the  muster  rolL. 


Yet  each  class  has  its  rights,  and  is  tena- 
cious of  them  to  an  extent  which — consider- 
ing the  little  consequence  of  the  matters 
generally  involved — is  sometimes  quite  ludi- 
crous. Midshipmen  are  particularly  obnox- 
ious on  thai  score'  to  then*  superiors.  An  old 
skipper  was  once  remonstrating  with  one  of 
liieae  worthies  mpon  l^e  decay  of  the  good 
old  rules  of  the  service.  "  When  I  was  a 
uaidsbipman,"  said  he,  "  I  had  not  the  tenth 
part  oi  your  privileges."  The  youngster  re- 
plied :  "  Oh  I  Captain,  now*a*days  midship- 
men are  gentleman,  you  know." 

And  so  they  are* — the  most  technical 
young  gentlemen  in  ^  worid-^^r^^ular 
sea-lawvers — not  sharks,  bttt  tenacious  and 
punctihous  to  an  incredible  extent.  Their 
address  in  provoking  their  superiors  wid  yet 
shying  clear  of  a  court-martial  is  pov^vbiaU 
Once  a  watch  officer  had  to  send  a  yoiftng- 
ster  below  for  some  slight  misdemeanor, 

"  Go  below,  sir,"  said  ie. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  answered  the  youth^ 
touching  his  cap.  With  ready  obedience  he 
went  down  the  hatch,  and  immediately  ror 
appeared  on  de6k. 

"  Go  below,  sir,"  repeated  the  watch  officer^ 
in  a  rage. 

"  Ajre,  aye,  sir,"  replied  the  imperturbatlo^ 
midshiptjaan,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
but  ooming  up  again  ia  an  instant 

In  short,  he  carried  on  the  sa^e  niianoeu-. 
vre  of  obeying  the  strict  letter  of  the  prder 
several  times,  until  the  wrathful  Liwtenant 
bethought  himself  c^,  saying, 

"  Go  below,  sir,  and'sta^  theteP 

yf\\h  so  mai^  causes  of  irritation,  is  it 
astonishing  that  Navy  officers  are  seldom, 
distinguished  for  sweetness  of, temper ?        .^ 

We  have  trie^  it;  try  it  you. 
[to  be  poicTxmwD.] 
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MIL  CARETS  '•HARMONY  OF  INTERESTS." 

i      '  ' 

Tim  IbUowiiig  letter  we  gladly  insert,  althougb  trc  thkik  the  author  does  not  perceiye  the  essential 
6)ree  of  Mr.  Oarey's  posittona  in  refereoce  to  the  economy  of  hadnonisior  aU  interesU  withiii  ^c 
liuuts  of  the  counXry*  so  that  eadi  may  support  and  protect  tJie  other.  His  views,  however,  must 
be  effective  in  the  right  direction,  as  the  conclusions  he  arrives  at  are  the  same,  and  as  they  are  so. 
dearly  reasoned  out  from  his  premises ;  and  more  especially,  because  these  premises  coincide  so 
well  with  hiany  df  the  principles  from  wfaioh  the  Free-Traders  argue.  We  of  course  by  no  means 
1  agree  with  6nr  eorrespondent  m  the  supposition  that  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Carey  and  the  Protection*' 
.  iats  will  (ail  oi  any  result,  and  we  dissent  entirely  from  bis  statement  that  our  **  theory  has  lees  and* 
less  favor  with  the  public"  Our  correspondent's  main  point,  however»in  reference  tq  the  cutrency 
may  be  entirely  sound,  but  it  is  far  tfom  covering,  as  he  appears  to  assume,  the  whole  ground. — En. 


Mtt.  Editor: 

Sir : — "We  hiv©  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit  tie  articles  of  Mr.  Carey,  "Hannohy 
of.  Interests,"  which  yon  have  noticed  in  the 
oilmnifis  df  your  joumaL  We  are  steady 
advocate  of  "  protection ;"  we  adopt  many 
of  his  principles  ad  true,  and  esteem  his  sta- 
tistics as.  of  immense  value ;  still,  we  think 
Mr.  Carey  has  not  touched  the  leading  point 
of  the  argument,  and  therefore  we  war  his 
reasoning,  Hke  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
advocates  of  the  policy  of  protection,  will 
fail  of  any  result^ ;  no  impression  will  be 
made  upon  the  public  mind  to  control  our 
lerislation. 

For  thirty  years,  the  question  has  been 
debated  in  our  halls  of  Congress  and  by  the 
press,  and  it  is,  to  Us  who  advocate  the 
policy  of  "protettion,'*  a ,  melancholy  fact, 
that  our  theory  has  less  and  less  favor  with 
the  puHHc  One  of  three  things  is  there- 
fore true :  either*  experience  k  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  r^la^n  of  thitigs ;  or  we  do 
not  present  the  question  logically  to  the 
public  mind ;  or  the  common  sense  of  society, 
with  all  the  light  of  long  debate,  is  incom- 
petent to  decide,  either  from  reason  or  ex- 
perience, what  is  the  best  national  pohcy. 
The  first  cannot  be  true ;  the  last  we  will 
not  admit ;  the  other,  therefore,  must  be  the 
reason  for  the  present  condition  of  public 
opinion. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Carey  is,  that  "  Com- 
merce IB  King;"  that  commerce,  as  now 
conducted,  is  an  unproductive  employment, 
wasting  labor  and  capital  in  transporting 
oonmi^ities  between  distant  producers  and 
ooDBumera,  who  should  be  located  together. 


Chanted :  but  what  gives  King  Commerce 
his  power  ;  what  enaoles  him  thus  to  gov- 
ern and  control  the  operations  of  society  for 
his  own  interest,  and  to  their  so  obvious . 
loss;  why  do  men  thus  waste  their  ener- 
gies at  his  bidding  in  these  unprofitable 
ways?  There  is  no  law  corapellfng  them 
thus  to  act,  and  they  would  not  thus  ^t  if 
there  was  not  an  apparent  advantage  in  the 
course  they  adopt  Individuals  and  com- 
munities, in  America  at  least,  are  free  to 
pursue  the  policy  they  deem  best ;  no  law 
restrains  us  in  our  avocations. 

The  object  of  society  in  the  prosecution 
of  its  industri^il  pursuits  is,  the  largest  sup- 
ply of  its  wantg.  In  all  countries,  but  es- 
pecially in  America,  agriculture  is  the  great 
mteresi,  occupying  the  masA  of  the  popula- 
tion. If  now  the  agriculturist  finds,  that 
With  a  given  quantity  of  v>heat  he  can  ob- 
tain at  market  a  larger  quantity  of  iron  from 
England  than  he  can  from  Pennsylvania, 
why  should  he  not  do  so  ?  He  will  say  to 
the  iron  maker.  You  have  the  freight  and 
duty,  some  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  cost, 
in  your  favor;  if,  under  these  circumstances, 
you  are  unable  to  give  me  but  seventy-five 
pounds  of  iron,  while  I  can  obtain  one 
hundred  pounds  from  Europe,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  take  the  smaller  quan- 
tity for  your  benefit ;  you  say  I  shall  be  a 
gainer  by  the  operation,  but  I  am  unable  to 
discover  the  advantage,  and  it  seems  more 
reasonable  that  you,  who  are  ih^few^  should 
take  the  smaller  quantity  of  wheats  than 
that  we,  who  are  the  many^  should  take  the 
smaller  quantity  of  iron;  your  theory  of 
bringing  the  producer  and  consumer  together 
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will  result  in  either  case,  and  the  interest  of 
the  majority'  ought  to  govern ;  again,  if  the 
government  does  not  get  the  revenue  from 
&e  European  in  the  form  of  duties,  I  must 
pay  it  in  direct  taxes,  since  the  government 
must  be  sustained. 

If  the  iron-maker  replies  that  the  hiffk 
price  of  labor  prevents  his  giving  more  than 
the  seventy-five  pounds,  the  agriculturist 
will  answer  that  wheat  as  well  as  iron  is  the 
product  of  labor;  if  the  price  of  labor  is 
too  high  to  make  iroiij  why  is  it  not  too 
high  to  make  wheat?  I  compete  in  the 
open  market  with  the  European  wheat- 
grower,  and  why  cannot  you  compete  with 
the  iron-maker?  You  live  in  a  country 
where  subsistence  is  abundant  and  cheap, 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  iron  ore, 
coal,  limestone,  and  labor;  you  pay  no 
taxes  comparatively;  what  i» the  reason  you 
cannot  conpete  in  your  own  market  with 
the  Englishman,  who  makes  iron  in  a  coun- 
try where  subsistenoe  is  scarce  and  dear, 
where  taxes  consume  half  the  product  of  his 
toil,  and  to  Teach  your  mariiet  -lie  must 
transport  his  iron  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
after  paying  the  taxes  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, must  pay  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent 
to  support  ours! 

If  the  iron^maker  alleges  again  that  la- 
bor is  too  high,  the  agriculturist  will  reply 
that  labor  alone  does  not  determine  the 
price  of  commodities.  Labor  alone  prodttces 
commodities,  btrt  these  commodities  mupt 
not  only  repay  the  price  of  labor,  but  must 
sustain  the  whole  of  individual  lUid  niational 
expenditure.  In  Europe,  kingis  armies,* 
navies,  lords,  btshops,  and  paupers,  to  say 
nothing  of  lazy  fund-holders,  all  live  torn 
the  products  of  labor;  and  ^though  the 
share  of  labor  may  be  smidi,  the  price  of 
commodities  must  be  equal  to  the  burden 
of  taxation  and  expenditure  which  they  sus^ 
tain ;  you  ought  therefore  to  sell  at  Euro^ 
pean  prices,  mnce  your  remuneraticn  will 
then  exceed  that  of  the  European  by  all  the 
di^rence  of .  taxation. 

But,  replies  tiie  iron-maker,  theve  is  so 
much  poverty  and  want  in  Europe,  will  you 
reduce  us  to  th^  owdition?  The  i^cul* 
turist  will  rdply,  European  poverty  does  not 
make  hron  cheap  but  dear  ;  every  worker  in 
England  must  not  only  sustain  himself,  but 
his  pauper  neighbor,  sinoe  paupers,  while 
they  earn  nothing,  must  be  led  and  clothied 
firom  the  labor  of  those  who  toil;  this  will 


reduce  the  quantity  of  commoditaes,  but 
certainly  not  their  price ;  if  there  were  no 
paupers  in  England,  but  all  labored,  the 
quantity  of  products  would  be  greaier  and 
their  price  lesH^  and  you  less  able  to  sell  in 
market 

Thus,  at  every  point,  the  "free-trade** 
party,  if  he  is  competent,  can  meet  and  re- 
fute all  the  usual  arguments  for  "protection  f 
and  though  all  our  experience  demonstrates, 
what  Mr.  Carey  has  so  clearly  proved  by  his 
statastics,  that  the  periods  of  "protection*' 
have  been  periods  of  prosperity,  and  those 
of  "free  trade"  periods  of  adversity,  still  we 
fail  in  demonstrating,  by  logical  argument, 
the  truth  of  our  position. 

Yet  otifs  is  the  true  position ;  experience 
is  a  better  guide  than  theory  or  even  logic, 
and  we  will  endeavor  to  state  the  argument 
in  what  we  deem  its  true  and  only  fbrm — in 
a  way  in  which  our  experience  and  our  logi<S 
shall  correspond  io  each  other. 

Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  exchange 
commodities,  not  directly,  or  by  barter,  but 
through  the  medium  of  numey  or  eurtetvoy  / 
that  is,  we  do  not  give  wheat  for  iron,  btrt 
both  for  money,  which  is  the  measfire  of 
th^r  value.  It  is  essential  then  thai  Uie 
moneys  or  currencies  of  the  parties  exchange 
ing  should  be  the  equivalent  of  each  other,' 
otherwise  there  may  be  apparent,  but  no 
real  equity  in  the  exchange. 

If  the  currencies  of  Europe  and  America 
are  equivalent,  then  "  protection"  is  not  de- 
ibnsible ;  if  they  are  tioI,  which  we  maintims 
is  the  truth,  then  it  t>  defensible,  not  for 
the  reasons  generally  given,  nor  for  those  of 
1^.  Car^,  but  for  o£^,  better  and  suffix 
cient  ones. 

V^ethu  is  the  relation  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  value  of  ^ngs  is  in  their  usee  \ 
neither  money  nor  other  things  hav)^  a»y 
value  except  that  of  use.  The  use  of  money 
is  to  measure  and  exchange  values,  and  for 
tbn  purpose  one  quantity,  provided  it  be 
fixed  and  permanent^  is  as  good  as  another; 
ten  pounds  of  gold  are,  for  the  purpose  of 
money,  as  ?ood  as  a  hundred,  because  ten 
pouncH  womd  be  just  as  unef^l  as  a  hundred. 

Gold  is  used  as  the  measure  of  v^e^^ 
mariiy  because  it  is  a  substance  ithosd 
quantity-^  fixed :  it  has  colltfteral  ouidxties^ 
its  permanence  and  diviribility,  htLtjixednm 
of  guosntity  is  its  principle  excellence.  AQ 
our  ideas  of  intrinsic  value  are  iibsMl;'  ia 
sufiBcient  qUAn%'  of  ^d  -for  ibe  ««^  to 
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wUch  it  is  applied  has  v^ttQ ;  more  ih<ui 
that  would  add  nothiDg  to  its  aggregate 
value;  mote  of  any  oommodify  waa  our 
uses  require,  only  reduces  the  larger  to  the 
value  of  the  Boudler  quaatitj. 

The  whole  quantity  of  money  in  use  de- 
termiiies  Uie  quantity  whioh  shall  indicate 
the  yalue^  by  the  price,  of  the  commodity  in 
any  given  exchange.  If  the  quantity  of 
money  be  large,  price  will  be  high;  if  the 
quantity  be  smalC  price  will  be  law.  Price 
18,  therefore,  simply  the  relation  whidi  exists 
between  the  quantity  of  money  in  use,  and 
the  number  and  value  of  the  commodities 
to  be  exchanged,  and  the  price  of  any  given 
commodity  is  the  relation  which  that  com- 
modity bears  to  the  whole  number  and 
vidue  oi  the  commodities  to  be  exchanged, 
and  the  quantity  of  money  by  which  the 
exchanges  are  to  be  effected.  This  princi- 
ple, which  we  denominate  the  Law  of  Price^ 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  subject ;  it  is  a  self- 
evident  proportion,  so  plain  and  obvious 
that  it  needs  no  illustration.  Price  has  no 
relation  to  valu^  eoccept  to  indicate  its  quan- 
tity. Exchanges  may  be  effected  without 
the  intervention  of  prioe^  as  when  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  given  for  a  piece  of  meat ;  an  ex- 
change of  oomn]M>dities  has  occurred,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  the  price  of  either,  be- 
cause price  refers  only  to  money ;  and  here, 
we  repeat,  it  is  evident^  that  in  order  to  any 
equitable  exchanges,  the  moneys,  currencies, 
or  meMiUires  of  value  of  the  parties  exchang- 
ing, mu^  be  equivalents  of  each  o^er,  must 
indicate  the  quantity  of  value  in  each  of  the 
commpdities  exchanged  by  the  same  rule, 
like  the  measurea  of  kngth,  weighty  or  ca- 
pacity. 

Gold  is  oAmmed  to  be  the  measure  of 
value  in  the  xK)mmer<^al  world.  Were  it 
reaJLly  the  measuce,  the  curi^ncies  of  the 
world  would  be  nearly  equivalents,  differing 
only  in  the  cost  and  risk  of  transport  from 
the  point  of  production  to  that  of  consump- 
tion; but  modem  society  baa  substitute 
tredii  in  the  plaee  of  gold,  and  this  credit 
exists  in  suah  different  quantiHee^  in  the 
different  countries,  as  to  destroy  all  tbe 
equivalent  velation*  of  theit  eunreneies,  and 
of  course,  to  disturb  the  equity  of  exchanges 
made  in  confevmi^  to  these  vailing  cuiren- 
eiea.  But  idiile  they  have  aubstitated  credit 
for  gold^  they  inskt  upon  retaining  gold  as 
the  HlUmate  measure  of  «alue,  and  compel, 
by  the  force  df  la«r,  the  eonvortibility  of 


this  money  of  credit  into  gold  at  the  option 
of  the  holder,  tiiereby  laying  the  foimdation 
for  all  the  financial  evib  which  afflict  modem 
society.  But  this  law  of  convertibility  is 
found  to  be  sometimes  impracticable ;  in 
Great  Britain,  for  a  whole  generation,  it  was 
set  aside  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and 
twice  in  the  United  States,  within  forty 
years,  the  same  event  has  occurred,  and  by 
common  consent  the  evil  of  an  unconvert- 
ible currency  has  been  submitted  to,  as  the 
only  tolerable  mode  of  arranging  the  equities 
of  contracts  and  exchanges. 

In  France,  until  quite  recently,  a  currency 
almost  entirely  metallic  has  been  used,  and 
of  course  prices  are  low ;  in  Great  BrijUun, 
since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by 
the  Bank,  a  currency  of  nearly  equal  parts 
of  metal  and  credit  has  been  in  use,  and 
there  prices  lu^  higher  than  in  France; 
by  the  recent  recharier  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  relation  between  the  metal  of  t^e 
Bank  and  its  issues  of  credit  as  currency 
has  been  fixed  by  law,  and  the  action  of 
that  Bank  governs  the  finaincial  action  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  the  United  States,  the 
whole  subject  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
bankers,  who,  like  other  men,  act  with  ex^ 
elusive  reference  to  their  own  advantage. 
By  thte  law  of  the  curren<^,  whatever  per- 
forms its  functions  acquires  the  power  of  re- 
producing itself  in  the  form  of  interest,  like 
capital;  credit  as  currency  earns  interest 
equally  with  capitaly  and  therefore,  acting 
for  his  own  interest,  the  banker  increases  the 
amount  of  the  credit  currency  to  the  utmost 
extent  practieablo,  and  the  quantity  of  cur- 
rency in  the  Unitad  States,  aa  compared 
with  that  of  Europe,  is  probably  two  to  one. 
What  we  ea//  dollars  are  really  only  ha{f 
dollars,  and  of  course  all  price  in  the  United 
States  is,  as  compared  with  Europe,  doubled. 
That  blind  giant,  the  public,  whjile  aufieong 
under  the  miseries  of  a  disturbed  currency, 
has  evinced  the  instincts  of  reason  by  laying 
hold  of  the  ideas  of  ^hard  money^'  and 
"  sub-treasuries,"  but,  quieted  by  returning 
prosperity  and  'eaae,  the  present  eoodidon 
of  thii^  entirely  meets  the  general  il^ish, 
and  the  banker  deserves  psaise  that  he  haa 
not  acceded  to  all  the.  clamor  of  the  public 
for  more  money. 

ThsB  expanfliQn  oi  price ^  arising  out  of  t^e 
expansion  of  the  currency,  renders  oter  mar^ 
ket  the  one  to  whicball  the  surplus  produe>' 
of  the  world  naturally  tand,as  that  in  wl 
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price  is  higbest ;  while  our  exports,  from  the 
same  cause,  are  confined  almost  entirely  to 
those  articles,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  to 
which  dimate  and  soil  afford  a  "  protection" 
more  certain  and  permanent  than  that  of 
the  tariffl  A  mere  modicum  of  food  is  ex- 
ported to  England,  where  the  excessive  bur- 
den of  taxation  upon  land  enables  us  to 
dispose  of  a  small  quantity  of  our  surplus. 
Our  own  labor  is  prevented  from  supplying 
our  own  wants,  because  its  price,  Uke  that 
of  commodities,  is  increased  by  our  expand- 
ed currency,  and  not  because  the  supply  of 
labor  is  inadequate.  All  the  gold  we  can 
obtain  from  California  and  other  sources  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  occasioned 
by  excessive  imports,  and  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  we  export  all  the  forms  of  public 
credit  created  by  national.  State,  and  corpo- 
rate loans.  Some  of  our  shrewdest  states- 
men admire  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  We 
are,  in  foot,  like  a  nation  of  miserable  spend- 
thrifts, Uving  by  running  in  debt  to  Europe, 
and  are  rapidly  approaching  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  failure  of  a  crop  of  cot- 
ton, (the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  came 
near  to  bankrupting  Great  Britain,)  the 
suspension  of  gold  from  California,  or  the 
exhaustion  of  public  credit — all,  or  either  of 
these  events,  will  plunge  us  again  into  the 
condition  of  1837-8. 

Few  persons  are  aware  how  entirely  the 
finances  of  the  United  States  are  dependent 
upon  the  great  products  of  Southern  indus- 
try. The  North  and  West,  embracing  three 
fifths  of  the  population  of  the  nation,  the 
greatest  consumers  of  foreign  products  have 
nothing  whatever  of  their  own  to  exchange 
for  them;  were  those  articles,  the  staple 
products  of  the  South,  which  furnish  eighty 
millions  of  exports,  to  fail,  or  should  any 
event  occur  to  disturb  the  steady  flow  of 
commerce,  by  which  they  are  transferred  to 
Europe  to  meet  our  imporfc5,*while  they  are 
paid  for,  beyond  the  consumption  of  foreign 
products  by  the  South,  by  the  products  of 
Northern  and  Western  industry  which  find 
there  their  market,  and  the  profits  of  North- 
ern trade  and  navigation,  our  whole  finan- 
cial structure  would  fall  into  ruin  and  confu- 
sion, our  currency  of  credit  jirould  perish, 
and  the  nation  be  driven  again  to  suspension. 

This  expanded  currency  is,  however,  an 
orgame  law  of  society  in  the  United  States ; 
it  ramifies  through  all  the  fibres  of  the  body 
politic ;  it  is  the  asential  interest^  to  which 


all  other  economic  interests  must  give  place. 
In  a  community  like  ours,  where,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  capital  and  our  universal  in- 
telligence and  activity,  credit  is  in  such  gene- 
ral use,  the  utmost  care  must  be  exercised 
in  the  management  and  preservation  of  the 
currency,  since  it  determines  the  power  of 
every  obligation,  national,  corporate,  and  in- 
dividual, with  the  force  of  law ;  every  dis- 
turbance of  it  is  fatal,  and  only  the  most 
gradual  change,  which  will  enable  us  to  prow 
mto  the  altered  condition — altered  it  should 
be— can  be  either  safe  or  tolerable. 

The  currency  of  the  nation^  therefore,  and 
not  its  manufactures,  is  the  interest  which 
requires  "protection,'*  not  for  any  natur€d 
reasons,  but  for  those  which  are,  like  itself 
merely  artificial ;  reasons  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  defective  S3rstem  which  haft 
become  an  integral  portion  of  our  national 
poUty ;  from  the  errors  of  our  ideas  in  relar 
tion  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  money — from 
the  mistaken  opinion  so  general  in  society 
that  price  and  value  are  equivalents. 

The  currency  is  emphatically  a  national 
interest,  not  a  sectional  one.  South,  North, 
East,  West,  agriculture,  manufactures,  com- 
merce— all  districts  and  all  classes  of  the 
nation  are  alike  interested  in  its  preserva- 
tion ;  but  especially  the  industrial,  the  poorer 
classes,  whose  great  commodity,  labor,  will 
perish,  and  leave  them  defenseless  whenever 
the  interests  of  the  currency  are  injured,  or 
its  bulk  suddenly  diminished ;  the  rich  may 
outHve  the  storm  which  will  sweep  the  ac- 
cumulations of  industry  into  their  coffere, 
but  the  industrious,  the  poor,  must  suffer. 

The  South,  it  is  true,  has  suffered  more 
severely  from  the  defects  of  the  currency 
than  the  North :  thev  have  attributed  their 
difficulties  to  the  tanfl^  but  that  is  only  re- 
motely the  cailse ;  had  no  tariff  ever  existed, 
the  currency  would  never  have  been  ex- 
panded. Their  difficulties,  like  those  of  the 
North,  have  their  origin  in  the  cnrreney ;  the 
products  of  Northern  industry  find,  their 
market  at  home,  but  the  South  have  bought 
in  a  dear  market  and  sold  in  a  cheap  one. 
Their  lands,  their  negroes,  their  supplies  of 
almost  every  description  are  purchased  at 
home,  with  an  expanded  currency  of  credit ; 
their  products,  the  bulk  of  which  find  their 
market  in  Europe,  have  been  sold  in  a  ra- 
stricted  currency  of  metal.  It  is  a  law  of 
commerce,  that  the  market  which  takes  the 
bulk  of  any  commodity,  fixes  the  price  for 
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tjbe  whol(J,  The  South  must  continue  to 
B^ffer  more  than  the  North,  since  time  will 
be  required  to  enable  them  to  buy  and  sell 
in  the  same  currency ;  but  they  can  gain 
nothing  by  "free  trade"  but  ruin.  Hie  re- 
vulsion of  1837-8  did  not  benefit  the  South ; 
the  tendency  of  the  pr^ent  condition  of 
things  is  to  a  similar  result.  Their  supply 
pi  capital  is  less,  their  use  of  credit  is  greater 
than  at  the  North,  and  just  in  that  propor- 
tion "will  be  the  evils  of  a  derangement  of 
the  currency  to  their  interests. 

It  js  a  striking  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
our  position,  that  the  sugar  of  the  South 
requires  **  protection"  equally  with  the  iron 
of  the  Northt  with  this  difference  only  :  iron 
i»  the  product  of  a  people  abounding  in  capi- 
tal, skill,  and  industry,  while  sugar  is  Uie 
product  of  those  destitute  of  all  these ;  hence 
the  degree  of  "  protection"  required  for 
^ugar  may  be  less  than  that,  required  for 
iron,  but  the  necessity  springs  from  the  same 
source,  the  currency. 

The  currency  can  only  be  defended  and 


preserved  by  "protection,"  in  the  form  of  a 
tarij^  vpon  imports^  which  shall  secure  to 
our  own  labor  the  suppling  of  our  own 
wants.  It  is  through  the  currency^  by  its 
derangement  and  diminution,  while  all  obli- 
gations exist  in  their  full  extent  and  force, 
Siat  the  evils  reach  us.  The  tariff  need  not 
be  excessive  ;  but  it  should  be  such  as  will 
give  the  great  interests  of  iron,  cloth,  and 
sugar,  security  against  European  and  foreign 
competition. '  No  fear  need  exist  that  the 
cost  of  these  commodities  will  be  unreason- 
ably increased ;  there  is  a  supply  of  capital, 
skill,  and  labor  in  the  nation  suffident  to  in- 
sure an  abundant  supply,  and  domestic  com- 
petition will  at  once  reduce  the  profit  of 
their  production  to  the  general  level ;  but  it 
would  be  wise  to  submit'  to  any  probable 
amount  of  taxation  rather  than  destroy  our 
currency.  We  paid  a  hundred  millions  for 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and  no  pecuniary  in- 
jury has  been  felt  Protect  the  currency  oi 
the  nation,  and  all  our  other,  eccmomie  inter- 
ests will  be  pi-eserved.  o.  b. 
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All  remains — though  years  have  passed 
SiQce  I  crossed  the  river  last ; 

/   Sunset's  glow  from  castle  hashing, 
On  the  dike  the  waters  pishing. 

,0       .  .,♦.,' 

■  ..  Ah !  my  mournful  thoughts  deride  me ; 
Then  two  loved  od^  tati  b^ide  me : 
Here,  a  fatber'a  look  of  truth ; 

'    There,  the  beaming  brew  of  youth. 

-   -  OftK  a  life  of  tiieeknesB  led, 

Meekly  slumbered  with  the  dead; 
One,  virlth  pride  and'pnsslori  warm, 
'  Fell  'mid  conflict,  cloud,  and  storm. 


Thus,  when  Memory  is  my  guide 
Backward  e'er  life's  pictured  tide, 
I  must  miss  the  fair  and  brave. 
Ravished  by  the  conqueriog  Grave. 

Yet,  though  Death  breaks  love's  communion. 
Soul  with  Soul  ia  still  in  union  : 
Life  itself  was  soul-like  then ; 
Soul  for  Soul  now  yearns  again. 

^IVike  now,  boetnmti,  take  tbgr  fee ; 
Thrice  thy  da«  I  ofibr  thee : 
For  with  me  two  apirita  oroBsed,— 
Spirits  of  the  loved  and  lost.  8.  iv<  ir. 
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THE    PRELUDE.* 


•  Sktkbal  years  ngo,**  «iid  Wordsworth  in  his 
preface  to  the  "  Excursion,'*  "  when  the  Author 
retired  to  his  nattre  mountains,  with  the  hope  of 
beb^  able  to  construct  a  Uterary  work  that  might 
live,  it  was  a  reasonable  thing  that  he  should  take 
A  review  of  his  own  mind,  and  examine  how  far 
Nature  and  Education  had  qualified  him  for  such 
an  employment. 

"  As  subsidiary  to  this  preparation,  he  under- 
took to  record,  in  verse,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
hit  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  yrak  acquainted  with 
(hem. 

"  That  work,  addressed  to  a  dear  friend,  most 
distinguished  for  hiiT  knowledge  and  genius,  and  to 
whom  the  Author's  intellect  is  deeply  indebted, 
has  been  long  finished ;  and  the  result  of  the  in- 
yestigation  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was  a  determinar 
tion  to  compose  a  philosophical  Poem,  containing 
yiews  of  Man,  Nature,  and  Society,  and  to  be  en- 
titled the  '  Recluse ;'  as  haying  for  its  principal 
subject  the  seteationa  and  opinions  of  a  poet  living 
in  retirement 

**  The  preparatory  Poem  is  biographical,  and 
eonduoto  the  histoiy  of  the  Authors  mind  to  the 
pomt  when  be  was  emboldened  tp  h<H)e  that  his 
Xieunilties  were  sufficiently  matured  for  entei^ng 
upon  the  arduous  labor  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself;  and  the  two  works  haye  the  same  kind 
of  relation  to  each  other,  if  he  may  so  express 
himself,  as  the  ante-chapel  has  to  the  body  of  a 
Oothic  church.  Continuing  this  allusion,  m  may 
be  permitted  to  add,  that  his  minor  pieces,  which 
haye  been  long  before  the  public,  when  they  shall 
be  properly  arranged,  will  be  found  by  the  atten- 
tiye  reader  to  have  such  connection  with  the  main 
work  as  may  give  them  cWm  to  be  likened  to 
the  little  cells,  oratories,  and  sepulchral  recesses, 
ordinarily  included  in  those  edifices." 

The  "Recliise,"  it  "mil  be  perceived,  was 
to  have  consisted  of  three  parts.  The  "Ex- 
cursion" was  published  in  1814.  '  The 
"Prelude"  was  commenced  in  1790,  and 
finished  in  1805,  but  its  publication  was 
deferred  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author. 
The  third  part  was  planned,  but  never  writ- 
ten. Poera$  that  appeared  after  the  '*  Ex- 
cursion "  contained  the  materials  which  the 
author  had  designed  for  the  last  division  of 
the  "Recluse."  Coleridge  was  the  friend 
to  whom  the  poem  was  addressed.  He  read 


portions  of  it  in  Halta,  where  he  was  re- 
siding when  most  of  the  ** Prelude^  was 
composed.  After  his  return  he  listened  to 
its  recital  by  the  author,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed a  poem  commencing  in  the  foUowing 
enthusiastic  strain:— 

**  Friend  of  the  WSsel  and  Teacher  of  the  Good! 
Into  my  heart  have  I  rec^y«d  that  lay 
More  than  historic,  that  prpphetic  lay 
Wherem  (high  theme  by  thve  ^rst  sung;  aright) 
Of  ^e  foundations  and  the  building  up 
Of  a  Human  Spirit  thou  hiMt  damd  to  teM 
What  may  be  told,  to  the  understanding  mind  ' 
Revealable ;  and  what  within  the  wm% 
By  vital  breathings  secret  as  the  squI 
Of  yemal  growth,  ofl  auickens  in  ^  heart 
Thoughts  ful  too  deep  lor  words !" 

We  will  endeavor  now  to  fpUow  Words- 
worth through  his  spiritual  autobiogr^hy, 
watching  the  growth  of  an  individual  mind, 
meditating  upon  the  relation  between  a  de- 
veloping soul  and  external  things.  The 
"Prelude"  is  just  what  we  should  have, 
a  prioriy  expected  from  a  great  and  sincere 
poet  of  Nature.  He  opens  to  us  the  trea- 
sury of  his  heart,  and  speaks  freely  of  the 
impressions  maie  upon  his  spirit  by  sur- 
rounding objects.  We  would  stand  with 
deep  reverence!  in  the  "  aate-chapel"  of  a 
holy  spiritual  temple,  and  listen  Vcf  the  life- 
music  that  mingles  with  the  melody  of 
nature.  We  would  look  both,  for  "  the 
foundations  and  the  buildiDg  u(^  of  a 
Human  Spirit,"  and  would  seek  not  only 
the  truths  revealable  t6  *the  undeiislAnding 
mind,"  but  also  the  "  thoughts  aft  t66  deep 
for  words"  which  ocq  "quickened  iii  the 
heart"  •  r 

Wordsworth  was  the  faWwite  diild  of 
Nature,  and  Nature  trained  him  with  moth- 
erly care.  With  the  songs  of  his.  nurse 
were  blended  the  murmurs  of  a  fair  river, 
sending  a  voice  **  that  flowed  along  his 
dreams." 


*  The  Prelude;  or,  Growth  of  a  Poet's  M'md,  An  Autobiographical  Poem.  By  WtiuAv  Words- 
worth.  New-Tork:  D.  Appletoa  dc  Company,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  Gea  S.  Appletoo,  164 
Ohestottt  streets    lasa 
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*' For  this  didst  thoo, 
O  Derwentl  winding  among  grassy  holms 
Where  I  was  looking  on,  a  babe  in  arms, 
Make  ceaseless  music  that  composed  mj  thoughts 
To  more  than  infant  softness,  giving  me 
Amid  the  fretful  dwellings  of  mankind 
A  foretaste,  a  dim  earnest,  of  the  calm 
That  Nature  breathes  among  the  hills  and  groves  T 

The  river,  ifhkk  passed  along  the  terrace- 
valk  of  his  home,  on  vhose  breast  fell  the 
shadows  of  surviving  towers,  was  a  dearlj 
loved  &nd  tempting  playmate.  When  five 
years  old,  he  spent  his  summer  days  in 
bathing  in  a  race  drawn  ofif  from  the  river, 
scouring  the  sandy  fields,  or  leaping  through 
the  flowery  groves.  In  the  distance  was 
Skiddaw's  lofty  height,  around  were  rocks 
and  hills  and  woods ;  and  when  these  "  were 
bronzed  ydth  deepest  radiance,"  he  some- 
times ^'  stood  alone  beneath  the  sky,''  as  if, 
he  says, 


"  I  bad  been  horn 

On  Indian  plains,  and  from  my  mother's  hut 
Had  run  abroad  in  wantonness,  to  sport, 
A  naked  savage,  in  the  thunder  shower.^ 

Ere  he  had  "told  ten  birth-days,"  it  was 
iiis  joy 

"  To  range  the  open  heights  wliere  woodcocks  run 
Along  the  amooth  green  turt" 

One  does  not  readily  think  that  woodcocks 
are  the  most  poetical  objects  at  which  "  the 
young  idea"  may  "shoot,"  but  the  true  poet 
may  fall  upon  sublime  thoughts  while  en- 
gaged in  insignificant  pursuits. 

"Through  half  the  niriit, 
Scudding  away  from  snare  to  snare,  I  plied 
That  anxious  vistitation ; — moon  pnd  stars 
Were  shining  o*er  my  head.    licca  alone^ 
And  se^fd  to  he  a  troul^e  to  thepecice 
That  duxlt  mnmg  themP 

Sometimes  he  yielded  to  the  temptation, 
and  made  a  prey  of  the  bird  that  was  captive 
of  another's  toil.  The>  raoraliHt  may  find  a 
significant  fact  in  the  following  def^^ription 
of  retribution  taking  place  in  a  poetic  soul : — 

"And  when  the  deed  was  done, 
I  heard  among  the  solitary  hills 
Low  breathings  coming  after  me,  and  sounds 
Of  undistinguishaMe  motion,  steps 
Almost  as  silent  as  the  turf  they  trod.^ 

Those  "  low  breathings,"  those  almost  silent 
steps  pursuing  the  poet^boy,  as  he  wandered 
in  the  woods  at  midnight,  conscious  of  guilt, 
remind  us  of  the  apparition  in  Job  which 


"hanows  up  the  soul  with  fear  and  won- 
der":— 

"  A  word  stole  secretly  to  me, 
Its  whispers  caught  my  ear ; 
At  the  hour  of  night  visions, 
When  deep  sleep  fiilleth  upon  man, 
I  was  seized  with  fear  and  shuddering, 
And  terrors  shook  my  frama 
A  spirit  was  passing  before  me ; 
All  my  Itair  stood  on  end. 
He  stood  still,  but  I  saw  not  his  form ; 
A  shadowy  image  was  before  my  e^es." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  him  through 
all  the  ^  vulgar  joys"  that  are  the  ** prompt 
attendants"  on  a  child's  pursuits.  In  the 
midst  of  all  sportk,  all  occupations  adapted 
to  boyhood,  he  felt  entwined  around  him 
the  motherly  arms  of  Nature.  When  he 
climbed  to  a  giddy  height  some  slippery 
rock  for  the  raven's  nest,  and  hung  alone 
*^  shouldering  the  naked  crag,"  the  wind 
blew  throng  his  ear  a  **  strange  utter- 
ance ; " 

— "  the  sky  seemed  not  a  sky 
Of  earth — and  with  what  motion  moved  the 
clouds!" 

The  immortal  spirit  within  him  grew  Uke 
**  harmony  in  music."  A  power  was  busy 
in  "  a  dark  inscrutable  workmanship"  re- 
conciling "discordant  elements,"  so  tliat  a 
calm  eustence  in  afler  years  might  grow  out 
of  even  "  terrors,  pains,  and  early  miseries." 
"While  roaming  by  moon-light  on  a  lake,  a 
distant  peak,  **  black  and  huge,"  seemed  to 
tower  up  between  him  and  the  star^,  and, 

—"with  purpose  of  its  own, 
And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing," 

seemed  to  stride  after  him.  His  under- 
standing of  Nature  and  her  influence  upon 
his  boul  in  early  Ufe  are  best  described  in 
the  following  passage : — 

•  Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe  f 
Thou  sold  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought, 
That  givest  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion,  not  in. vain 
By  day  or  star-light  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  diildhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul ; 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man. 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  tilings — 
With  life  and  nature,  purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  Snd  of  though't, 
And  sanctifying,  by  such  discipline. 
Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  recognize 
A  graiideur  in  the  beatmgs  of  the  hearts 
Nor  WAS  thi«  fellowiphip  vouchsafed  to  md 
With  stinted  kindness.    In  November  days, 
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Whea  vwpon  roHmg  down  the  valley  m9d9 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome,  among  woods, 
At  noon  and  'midst  the  calm  of  summer  nights, 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the, trembling  lake, 
Beneath  gloomy  hills  homeward  I  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine ;   . 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and  night. 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  smmner  long." 

For  any  but  the  high-priest  of  Nature  to 
titter  the  following  passage,  would  be  little 
short  of  blasphemy  ;  but  for  the  one  who  is 
admitted  within  Uie  sanctum  sanctorum  it 
seems  the  sublimest  devotion,  prompted  by 
consciousness  of  inward  power : — 

"  Ye  Presences  of  Nature  in  the  sky 
And  OQ  tin  eiuih  1  ye  Visions  of  the  hills ! 
And  Souls  of  lonely  places !  can  I  thhik 
A  vulgar  hope  vhu  yours  when  ye  employed 
Such  ministry,  when  ye  through  many  a  year 
Haunting  me  thus  among  my  boyi?h  sports 
On  caves  and  trees,  upon  the  woods  and  hiUs, 
Impressed  upon  all  forms  the  characters 
Of  danger  or  desire ;  and  thus  did  make 
The  surface  of  the  universal  earth 
With  triumph  and  delight,  with  hope  and  fear. 
Work  like  a  sear 

The  cottage  in  which  he  dwelt^  home 
amusements  and  household  games,  had  a 
ministration  of  their  own ;  but  the  blast  that 
howled  without  on  a  wintry  night  had  more 
meaning  in  its  voice  for  him  than  all  within. 
Nature  not  only  peopled  his  mind  "with 
forms  sublime  and  fedr,  but  gave  also  "joys 
of  subtler  origin," 

"  Yea,  I  remember  when  the  changeful  earth 
And  twice  j6ve  summers  on  my  mind  had  stamped 
The  faces  of  the  moving  year,  even  then 
I  held  ufteomtcioue  intercourse  mth  heavflty 
Old  as  ereatUm^  drinking  in  a  pure 
Organic  pleasure  from  the  silver  wreaths 
Of  curling  mist,  or  from  the  level  plain 
Of  waters  colored  by  impending  aouds." 

We  must  linger  with  Wordsworth:  fbr  a 
season  in  the  period  of  "school-time*'*  The 
mere  incidental  charms  of  rural  objects  grew 
weaker,  but  his  love  of  Nature  for  her  own 
sake  increased.  His  sympathies  were  en- 
larged, and  dearer  to  him  grew  the 

"Daily  common  range  of  visible  things." 

Experience  began  to  aid  him,  and  he  seemed 
to  realize  how 

^men  may  rise  on  stepping-etones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  thiuga." 

To  him  the  hmguage  of  Tennyson  was 
appUcable : — 


**  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
Hay  make  one  music  as  before, 

"But  vaster.*' 


When,  he  begins  to  record  his  deeper  ex- 
perience of  Nature's  influence,  he  stc^s  short, 
as  if  expiating  for  previous  neglect,  and  pays 
ajust  tribute  of  fiual  respect  and  reverence;. 
He,  whose  heart  and  eye  will  not  respond 
to  the  following,  has  ftigotten  in  part  (for 
he  cannot  whoilvj  the  holiest  and  most 
blessed  of  all  earthly  relations : — 

*'  Blest  the  infant  babe, 
(For  with  my  best  conjecture  I  would  trace 
Our  Being's  earthly  progress,)  blest  the  babe. 
Nursed  in  his  mother's  arms,  who  sinks  to  sleep, 
Rocked  on  his  mother's  breast;  who  with  his  soul 
Drinks  in  the  feelings  of  his  mothers  eye! 
For  him,  in  one  dear  presence,  there  exists 
A  virtue  which  irradiates  and  exalts 
Objects  through  widest  intercourse  of  sense. 
No  outcast  he,  bewildered  and  depressed ; 
Along  his  infant  veins  are  interfused 
The  gravitation  and  the  filial  bond 
Of  nature  that  connect  him  with  the  world. 
Is  there  a  flower,  to  which  he  points  with^  hand- 
Too  weak  to  gather  it,  already  love 
Drawn  from  love's  purest  earthly  fount  for  hifli 
Hath  beautified  that  flower ;  ahneady  sfandee 
Of  pitv  cast  from  ittward  teuderaeM 
Do  fall  around  him  upon  aught  that  bears 
Unsightly  marks  of  violence  or  harm. 
Emphatieally  such  a  being  lives, 
FVail  creature  as  be  is,  helpless  as  firail. 
An  inmate  of  this  active  universe. 
For  f  eling  has  to  him  imparted  power 
That  through  the  growing  faculties  of  sense 
Doth  like  an  agent  of  the  one  great  Mmd 
Create,  creator  and  receiver  both. 
Working  but  in  aUiaace  with  the  werka 
Which  it  beholds.    Swih^  verily,  is  thejir^ 
Poetic  spirit  of  our  human  life. 
By  uniform  control  of  after  years, 
In  most,  abated  or  suppressed ;  in  some. 
Through  every  change  of  growth  and  of  decay, 
Pro^emineot  tiU  death." 

Many  things  may  be  omitted  about  dis- , 
tant  horse-back  rides,  scanty  fare,  and  long 
walks  with  a  young  friend,         ' 

"  At  the  first  gleam  of  dawn-light,  when  the  vale, 
Tet  slumbering,  lay  in  utter  ecmtude;"  * 

but  we  must  not  pass  by  a  strong  manifesta- 
tion of  subjective  power  of  mmd  and  feeling;, 

''Atiauxiliar  light  ' 

Came  from  my  mind,  »hith  on  the  setting  sun 
Bestowed  new  spUndor;  ,lhe  mdo^^ms  birds,     >    ' 
The  fluttering  oreeus,  fountains  that  ran  on^ 
Murmuring  so  sweetly  in  themselves,  obeytd 
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A  like  dominion,  and  the  midmglU  storm 
Orevo  darker  in  the  presence  of  mjf  eye  ; 
Hence  my  obeisance,  mj  devotion  hence, 
And  htnce  mj  transport** 

When  his  "seyenteenth  year  was  come" 
his  "  own  enjoyments  "  were  transferred  to 
"  uftorganic  natures;"  from  "  Nature  and  her 
oferflowing  soul,"  he  rec^ved  so  much  that 
ali  his  thoughts  "  w«re  steeped  m  feeling." 

**  I  was  only  then 
Contented,  when  with  bliss  ineffable 
I  feU  the  sentiment  of  Being  spread 
Oe'r  all  that  move«  and  all  ihatseemeth  still; 
(?>r  all  that,  lost  beyond  the  reach  of  thought 
And  hitman  knowledge,  to  the  human  eye 
Jhvisible,  yet  liveth  to  the  heart ; 
OeV  all  that  leaps  and  run^,  and  shouts  and  sings, 
Or  beats  the  gladsome  air ;  o*er  all  that  glides 
Beneath  the  wave,  yea,  in  the  wave  itself, 
And  mighty  depth  of  waters.    "Wonder  not 
If  high  the  transport,  great  the  joy  I  felt, 
Communing  in  this  sort  through  earth  and  heaven 
With  every  form  of  creature,  as  it  looked 
Towards  the  Uncreated  with  a  countenance 
Of  adoration,  with  an  eye  of  love. 
One  song  they  sang,  and  it  was  audible, 
Most  ayuUble,  then,  when  the  fleshly  ear, 
Oercome  by  humblest  prelude  of  that  strain. 
Forgot  her  functions,  and  slept  undisturbed^ 

We  must  now  follow  th^  young  poet  to 
Cambridge,  wh^e  he  spent  eight  montlis 
""in  submissive  idleness."  The  "" Castle;" 
"  Magdalene  Bridge ;"  tiie  '•jyoo^"— **famou8 
Inn;"  troops  of  school-boys;  tailors;  tutors; 
"hose  of  silk;"  "hair  powdered;"  "dressing 
gowns;"  invitations;  suppers;  fruit;  wine; 
"  Gothic  courts ;"  college  kitchens ; "  Triirity'B 
loquacious  clock"  telling  the  quarters  "twice 
over  with  9k  male  and  female  voice;"  the 
pealing  organ ;  statue  of  Newton  "  with  prism 
and  silent  face;"  leetnre-vooms  filled  with 
students  faithful  to  their  b<)oks,  half-and-half 
idlers,  hardy  recusants,  and  honest  dunces ; 
examinations,  and  other  things  that  need 
not  W  mentioned  to  the  initiaited,  and  to  the 
miinitiated  useless,  were  much  less  interest^ 
ing  to  a  soul  endowed  already  by  Nature, 
than 

"  The  common  countenance  of  earth  and  sky : 
Earth,  nowhere  nnembellished  by  some  trace 
Of  tet'flrsi  Paradise  whence  man  was  driven ;  ' 
And  sky,  whose.beauty  and  bounty  are  expressed 
By  the  proud  name  she  bears — \X\q  name  of 
Heaven," 

Within  him  was  a  spirt  that  could  to  a 
certain  extent  re«st  the  injurious  sway  of 
place.  He  studied  the  works  of  the  Infinite 
rather  than  the  works  of  men.    What  did 


he  care  for  the  spirit  of  antiquity  when  he 
could  commune  with  the  spirit  of  the  uni- 
verse? For  him  there  was  diviner  wisdom 
and  more  celestial  music  in  the  Cam  than  in 
the  pastorals  of  Theocritus.  He  gave  a 
moral  life 

"  To  every  natural  form,  jrock,  fruii  or  flower, 
Even  the  loose  stones  that  cover  the  highway,** 

without  the  aid  of  classic  lore.  Homer 
could  add  nothing  to  the  delicacy  of  a  soul 
that  was  to  the  spirit  of  Beauty  that  pervades 
heaven  and  earth 

"obedlept  as  a  lute  \ 

That  waits  upon  the  touches  of  the  wind" 

He  laughed  with  Chaucer  "  beside  the  pleas- 
ant mill  at  Trompington',"  called  the  "sweet 
Spenser," 

**  moving  through  his  clouded  heaven 

With  the  moon's  beauty  and  the  moon's  soft  face,** 

"  Brother,  Englishmen,  and  friend,"  and,  one 
of  a  festive  circle  seated  within  a  lodge  and 
oratory  once  occupied  by  the  temperate  bard^ 
poured  out  libations  and  drank  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Milton, 

« till  pride 

And  gratitude  grew  dizzy  in  a  brain 
Never  excited  by  the  fiimes  of  wine 
Before  that  hour,  or  since.'' 

Yet  in  calmer  moments  he  made 

**  Breathings  for  incooununicable  powen^" 

and  felt 


"*  how  awful  is  the  might  of  soula^ 


And  what  they  do  wiUiin  themselves  while  yet 
The  yoke  of  earth  is  new  to  them,  the  world 
Nothing  but  a  wild  field  where  they  were  sown.'* 

He  complins  in  rather  too  conservative  a 
manner  about  the  d^neracy  from  those 
time$  when  Erasmus,  Bticer,  and  Melanc- 
thon  read  by  moonshine  through  lack  of 
taper  light ;  speaks  of  the 

*  Loose  indifference,  easy  likings,  aims 
Of  a  low  pitch— duty  and  zeal  dismissed,** 

which  were  the  results  of  a  bad  local  influ- 
ence; and  gives  the  fioHowing  general  de- 
scription of  English  college-life : — 

'*AU  degrees 
And  shapes  of  spurious  fame  and  short-lived  praise 
Here  sat  in  state,  and  fed  with  daily  alma 
Retainers  woo. away  from  solid  good ; 
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And  here  was  Labor,  faia  own  bond-tiare ;  Hope, 
That  never  set  the  pains  against  the  prize; 
Idleness  halting  with  his  weary  clo^. 
And  poor  mi^^guided  Shame,  and  witless  Fear 
And  simple  Pleasure  foraging  for  Death ; 
Honor  nu>placed,  and  Dignity  astray ; 
Feuds,  Mictions,  flatteries,  enmity,  and  guile 
Murmuring  submission,  and  bald  government, 
(The  idol  weak  as  the  idolater,) 
And  Decency  and  Oustom  starving  Truth, 
And  blind  Authority  beating  with  his  staff 
The  chil  I  that  might  have  led  him ;  Emptiness 
Followed  as  of  good  omen,  and  meek  Worth 
Left  to  herself  unheard  of  and  unknown." 

In  the  next  book,  entitled  "  Summer  Va- 
cation," there  are  no  particular  manifestations 
of  newly  awakened  powers.  He  was  happy 
to  return  to  familiar  scenes : 

**  When  first  I  made 
Once  more  the  drcuit  of  our  little  lake. 
If  ever  happiness  hath  lodged  with  man. 
That  day  consummate  happiness  was  mine. 
Wide-spreading,  steady,  calm,  contempUtive.** 

■  There  seems  to  have  been  more  human- 
heartedness  about  his  love  for  Nature  after 
his  return'  from  Cambridge,  the  result  per- 
haps of  leaving  solitude  for  a  season  and 
mingling  with  the  world.  There  was  more 
pensiveness  in  hia  feelings,  which  was  shared 
by  brooks,  trees,  mountains,  stun,  every  ex* 
temal  thing.  There  was  in  his  love  of  Nature, 
it  may  be,  less  of  tenderness,  but  there  was 
in  it  more  depth,  "scatterings  of  awe  or 
tremulous  dread.'*  A  "heartless  chase  of 
trivial  pleasures  *  was  n6t  without  its  influ- 
ence on  his  mind  and  heart : 

''Jiid  a  throng 
Of  maids  and  youths,  old  men,  and  matrons  staid, 
A  medley  of  all  tempers,  I  had  passed 
The  nl^ht  in  dancing,  gayety,  and  mirth, 
Wi4li  din  of  instruments  and  lAmffling  feet, 
A^  glancing  fanna,  and  tapers  glittering, 
Acnd  nnaimed  pratUe  flying  Up  and  dawn ; 
Spirits  upon  the  stretch,  and  here  and  there 
Slight  shocks  of  young  love-liking  interspersed, 
Who.^e  transient  pleasure  mounted  to  the  head, 
Add  tingted  through  the  veias.** 

His  religious  love  of  Nature  was,  however,  an 
ample  aafeguard  againsf.  any  kind  of  dissi- 
pation. In  the  morning,  for  him  "  the  sea 
lai/  laughing  at  a  disUmfe^^^  while  n($ar,     , 

*"  The  solid  mountaiiis  shone,  bright  as  the  cluuds, 
Ondn-iinctured,' drenched  in  empyrean  light* 

**  Books^  bore  also  their  part  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  an  individual  mind.  Hitherto 
"the  speaking  face  of  earth  and  heaven^'  has 


been  looked  upon  by  the  mind  as  its' "prime 
teacher,"  for  there  is  an 


•*  intercourse  with  man 

Established  by  the  sovereign  Intellect, 
Who  through  tliat  bodily  image  hath  diffused. 
As  might  appear  to  the  eye  of  fleeting  time, 
A  deathless  spirit.** 

Wordsworth  studied  tfie  works  of  men,  but 
he  regarded  them  as  subordinate  to  Nature* 
At  those  sacred  hours  when  we  can  hold 
communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  universe, 
the  time  is  too  precious  to  waste  with  the 
thoughts  of  others. 

**  Should  the  whole  frame  of  earth  by  inward  throes 
Be  wrenched,  or  fire  come  down  from  far  to  scorch 
Her  pleasant  habitations,  and  dry  ::p 
Old  Ocean,  in  his  bed  left  singed  apd  bare, 
Yet  toould  the  living  Presence  still  subsist. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

But  all  the  meditotiens  of  maiikiiid. 
Tea,  all  the  adamantine  holds  of  trath, 
By  reason  buili,  <M*/KM««bn,  ishieh  iHdf 
Is  highest  reetsoh  in  a  smU  suMime  ; 
The  conjteorftted  works  ef  Bard  and  8ag«^ 

•  «  «  •  IT  *  ' 

Where  would  they  be!  * 

The  only  legitimate .  object  of  study  is 
(rod,  —  Qod  in  his  works,  in  his  Word. 
Books  are  only  helps  orfaiodranocA  to  us  on 
our  way  to  the  great  Fountain  of  wisdom. 

The  fo^whigdenundation  of  an  evil  that 
is  laid  \ipon  the  rao$t  (kvored  children  of  the 
land,  is  severe  but  just  :— 

*<0h I  where  bad  ^n  the  Man,  the  Poet  wherc^ 

Where  had  we  been,  we  two,  beloved  Friend ! 

If,  in  the  season  of  unperilous  choice^ 

In  lieu  of  wandering,  as  we  did,  through  vales 

Rich  with  indigenous  produce,  open  ground 

Of  FaoC;V,  happv  pAsiures  rangiad  at  wiU«       « 

We  had  been  followed,  hourly  watched,  and  nooped,  ^ 

Each  in  his  several  melancholy  walk  , , 

Stringed  like  a  poor  man's  heifer  at  its  feed, 

Lhd  through  the  lanes  in  fovkm  servita4o ; 

Or  rather  like  a  «taU«dx>z -debarred 

Frpm  touch  of  growing  K"^  ihat  may  not  t«it«  . 

A  flower  till  it  have  yielded  up  its  sweets, 

A  prelibation  to  the  mower's  scythe  r 

In  the  following  passage,  bearing  upon  the 
same  point,  therd  lurks  a  tei:rible  satire.,  aind 
many  there  are  in  our  times  that  deserve  iis  i 
sting  r —  .  '  ^ 

"  These  mighty  worlcmen  of  our  later  age, 
Who,  with  a  broad  highwaj^,  have  overaridged 
The  froward  chaos  of  futurity, 
Tamed  to  their  bidding:  they  who  have  the  skiU  , 
To  manage  books  and  tfihigs,  and  make  them  set 
On  infiint  minds  as  surely  as  the  sun.  ,     , 
Deals  with  a  flower;  the  keepers  ofodr  tiiine, 
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IW^idM  aod.wM'deos  of  oor  fiusolties ; 

Sages  who  m  Uieir  presdeoce  would  conbel 

All  accidents,  and  to  the  veiy  road 

Which  they  have  fashioned  would  confine  us  down, 

Like  engines ;  when  will  their  presumption  learn, 

That  i9i  the  unreoioning  progress  of  the  vjorld 

A  viser  Spirit  i*  at  work  for  ii*, 

A  better  eye  than  theirs,  most  prodigal 

Of  biessinaSf  and  most  studious  of  our  good, 

Aenin.  i^Lx^  sse^  our. most  unfruitful  hours* 

Most  Tiappy  tvas  Wordsworth  that  he  had 
a  tnbther  who  did  not  mistru&t  our  nature, 
but 

"had  virtual  faith  that  He 

Who  fills  the  mother's  breast  with  hmocent  milk, 
Doth  also  tax  our  nobler  part  provide, 
ITnder  His  great  correction  and  control. 
As  innocent  instincts,  and  as  innocent  food.** 

Into  the  temple  of  Nature  he  went  for  tis 
profoundest  meditations,  to  offer  the  holiest 
homage  of  his  besoi ;  but  he  also  veoeived^ 

*'In  measure  >ciiify  dealt  out  to  himself 
Knowledge  and  increase  of  enduring  joy 
From  the  great  Nature  that  ezista  in  works 
Of  mighty  Poeta," 

and  saw  how  a 

»       '    '         ■  ■  ■     <«  visionary  pow^ 
A4i^nds'  tht  ikoti&ns  of  the  vtevAen  winds, 
MiMie4if^ihamjfsUrif^  words,** 

;In  the.  yeaiB  afterwards  spent  at  Cam- 
bridge, ooUiii^  lemarkabb  oecurred.  When 
his  course  at  college  was  finished,  he  went 
on  foot  with  a  young  friend  to  the  Alps.  At 
that  time  Europi^  iras  thrilled  with  joy, — 

"France  standing  on  the  top  of  golden  houri, 
And  human  nature  teeming  horn  again.'* 

Calais,  days  of  festival,  flowers  withering  on 
triumphal  arcs,  vine-clad  hills  and  slopes  of 
Bui^gundy,  the  gentle  Saone,  swift  Rhonei 
woods,  terms,  orchards,  cottages,  lurking 
towns,  deep  and  stately  val^  meiry  ctoMhIs, 
flowit^  (nipB,  dandng  hand  in  band,  monas- 
tery belfei  convent  of  Chartreuse,  awful  soli- 
tudes, arms  flashing,  military  glare,  the 
^ghD8lliiiea»  of  thongs  in  siftenee*  Visible," 
Si  Brnno^  pines,  Vailombre's  groveB>  sum^ 
nut  of  Mont  Blane,  Vale  of  ChamounT,^the 
Simplon^s  steep  and  rugged  road,  ^un- 
fathered vapors  enwrapping  lonely  travel- 
lers,^ noise  of  w^aters  at  rnght^ 

.■  **  makiftg  innpemU  fU?tp 

Lie  melancholy  among  weary  oones^ 

Socomo^B  lake, .  Como,  elobtered  .  avenues, 


Alpine  heights,  Gravedona,  triumphant  looks 
that  were  then  **  the  common  language  of 
all  eyes," — whatever  was  seen,  heard,  or  felt, 


*«  was  but  a  stream 

That  flowed  into  a  kindred  stream ;  a  gale 
Confederate  with  the  current  of  the  soul," 

to  speed  his  voyage ;  and 

*  every  sound  or  sight, 


In  its  degree  of  power,  administered 
To  grandeur  or  to  tenderness." 

He  looked  upon  all  social  convulsions  from 
a  distance;  "the  ever- living  universe,"  turn 
where  he  might,  was  oi)ening  out  for  Lira 
its  glories. 

We  must  now  follow  the  poet  of  Nature 
to  that  great  wilderness  of  social  life,  London. 
His  bold  imaginations  of  Vauxhatl  and 
Ranelagh,  of  gorgeous  ladies  floatitig  in 
dance,  of  the  River  proudly  bridged,  of  St. 
Paul's  dizzy  top  and  Whlsj)ering  Gallery, 
of  the  tombs  of  Westizumter,  of  Guildhall 
Giants,  of  carved  maniaics  at  the  gates  of 
Bedlam,  of  flowery  gardens,  of  vast  squares, 
of  the  Monun^ent,  and  that  chamber  of  the 
Tower 

**  Where  England*^  toTn«}gns  sit  in  long  arniy, 
Their  steeds  beitriding," 

and  of  many  other  things,  vanished  in  the 
presence  of  "  the  living  scene;"  for  words,  in- 
dicating the  name^  of  objects  that  we  have 
not  seen,  are  courteous  enough  to  take  any. 
meaning  that  we  like  ;,and  what  poetic  mind 
ever  found  any  near  relation  between  the 
ideal  and  the  actual  ?  The  flowing,  endless 
stream  of  men  and  things,  the  wares  and 
signs  of  tradesmen,  raree-shows,  dancing 
dogs,  minstrel  bands,  screams  of  female 
venders,  shrill  LiCHid^  cries,  balladrsingers, 
studious  lawyers^  cripples  stumping  on  their 
arms,  sho^biMs,  tnintary  idlers,  bachelors 
sunning  themselves,  men  of  every  nation, 
"the  spectacles  within  door8,"r*bird8  and 
beasts  of  every  nature,  "  strange  plants  con- 
vened from  every  cHme,^'  pictufes,  statuairy, 
mbdets  Vjf  cities,  eburches  and  motrfdering 
temples,  pantomhnic  scien^,  "  babblement  at 
Saddler^  Wells,"  the  voice  of  woman  utter- 
ing blasphemy,  the  theatre,  the  senate,  the , 
church, — all  these  things,  and  more  than 
these,  where 

**  That  large  fermenUng  mnss  of  human  kind 

Serves  as  a  solemn  background,  or  relief 

To  single  forms  and  objects,  wbeoee  th<y  dnvr, 
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For  feeling  and  oontemplative  regird. 
More  than  inherent  liyelineds  and  power," 

po9se38ed  a  power  to  teach;  but  their  in- 
fluence did  not  pass  "  beyond  the  suburbs 
of  the  mind/'  because  for  him, 

"  From  early  converse  with  the  works  of  GKxl 
Among  all  regions," 

the.  works  of  man  held  a  subordinate  place. 

"The  spirit  of  Nature  was  upon"  me  there ; 
Tfaa-soul  of  Beauty  and  enduring  Life 
Vouchsafed  her  in'<piratioQ,  and  diffused. 
Through  meagre  lines  and  colors,  and  the  press 
Of  selfKlestroying,  transitory  thiugs,- 
Composure,  and  ennobling  Harmony." 

In  the  next  book,  entitled  "  Retrospect," 
he  shows  how  his  love  of  Nature  led  to  love 
of  Man.     He  first  looked  at  Man 

"  throogh  objects  that  were  great  or  ftir ; 

First  commurcd  with  him  by  their  helpu" 

The  place  of  human-kind  was  not  at  first 
^re-eminent ;  it  was  subordinate  to  that  of 
Nature.    Until 

.  -^ — "  two-and-twenty  summers  had  been  told, 
Was  Man  in  my  a/Tect  ens  and  regards 
Subordinate  to  her,  her  visible  forms 
And  viewless  agencies ;  a  passion,  die, 
A  rapture  ofVen,  and  immediate  love 
^ver  at  hand;  he,  only  a  delight 
Occasional,  an  accidental  graee, 
His  hour  being,  not  yet  come." 

His  thoughts  were  drawn  by  slow  grada- 
tions to  the  good  and  ill  of  human  life ;  and 
as  his  love  of  Nature  became  more  holy  and 
deep,  there  was  quickened  in  his  heart  an 
indestructible  love  of  Man.  All  the  evil  ex- 
posed to  view  in  the  city  of  London  could 
not  change  his  elevated  views  of  human 
nature : 

•*Neith«»i*  vice  nof  guilt, 
Debasenieiit  undergone  by  body  or  mind, 
Nor  all  the  misery  forced  upon  my  sights — 
Misery  not  lightly  pa^ed,  but  sometimes  ecanoed 
Mo^it  feelingly ,-*-could  overthrow  my  trust 
In  what  we  mag  become." 

We  must  now  follow  the  poet  to  France, 
and  trace  tlio^  influences  that  led  him  to 
become  a  revolutionist.  At  first,  after  reach- 
ing Paris,  he  busied  himself  with  outward 
scenes,  with  things  of  note  and  places  of 
.  renown ;  looking  upon  concussions  incident 
.  to  j^olitieal  change  with  feeling-i  unconoecoed, 
fJrrnj.t  tiiMvjuU.  He  was  like  one  who 
suddenly  int^        '  where  the 

-*  jjl  *♦  filled,  an^^  ^tion  far 


advanced.**  The  first  storm  was  then  over- 
blown, and  the  "strong  hand  of  outward 
violence  locked  up  in  quiet**  Societies 
polished  in  arts,  versed  in  punctilio,  seques* 
tered  from  the  rest  by  privilege  of  birth,  ia 
which  all  agitating  qu^tioos  were  carefully 
shunned,  he  visited  for  a  season ;  but  he 
soon  became  a  patriot,  givinor  all  his  heart, 
all  his  love,  to  tne  people.  With  a  band  of 
miUtary  officers,  aomeof  whose  swords  '^had 
been  seasoned  in  the  wars,"  he  associated. 
He  felt  the  ferment  that  was  then  universal. 
.Because  he  wa*  an  Englishman,  and  by  in- 
dulgence of  a**' half-learnt  speedi,*'  he  was' 
in  the  mean  time  tolerated  and  freely  living 
with  the  defenders  of  tiie  crown.  He  saw 
"that  the  best  ruled  not,'*  and  felt  "that 
they  ought  to  rule.**  He  had  lived  in  soli- 
tude, in  holy  communion  •  with  Nature,  and 
had  not  been  taught  the  deepest  lessons  of 
history.  The  revolutionary  spirit  was  easily 
caught.  The  highways  were  crowded  with 
the  bravest  youth  of  France;  around  him, 
were  the  tramp  of  armies  and  the  bustling 
preparations  for  war.  Some  of  the  noblest 
and  best  were  devoted  to  hberty.  Against 
abuses,  injustice,  and  the  causes  of  poverty, 
the  partisans  of  freedom  were  ostensibly 
fighting.  Many  touching  scenes  of  indi- 
gence and  wounded  aflection  were  presented 
to  one  that  felt  every  injury  inflicted  upon  a 
fellow-being.  He  jpassed  the  prison  where 
lay  the  monarch  of  France  in  bondage  with 
his  wife  and  children,  and  surveyed  the 
palace  where  the  Yoice  of  retribution  had 
been  lately  uttered  from  the  mouth  of  th^ 
indignant  cannon.  All  these  places,  however^ 
were  then  mute,  and  gave  no  response  when 
his  questions  upbraided  their  silence.  After 
viewing  the  scenes  sprinkled  with  revolu- 
tionary blood,  he  spent  a  sleepless  night : 

"  The  horse  is  taught  bis  manage,  and  no  star 

or  wildest  course  but  treads  back  his  own  steps  ; 

For  the  spent  hurricane  the  air  provides 

A«i  fierce  a  successor ;  the  tide  r«5treats 

But  to  return  out  of  its  hiding-place 

In  the  great  deep ;  all  thin^  have  second  birth ; 

The  earth()uaJke  is  noti  satii&d  at  enoe ; 

And  in  thi*  way  I  wrought  upon  myself^ 

Until  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  that  cried 

To  the  whole  city,  •  Sleep  no  more  T  " 

He  heard  shrill  voices  from  the  Uiroog, 
shouting,  "Denunciation  of  the  crimes  of 
Maximilian  Robespierre,"  and  heard  the 
fruitless  accusation  of  Louvet  His  inmost 
was  agitated :  ^-^^^^^^^  ^^  vjvj^^v  ic 
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*I  oonld  aliMet         1 
Have  prayed  that  throughout  earth*  upon  all  men^ 
&7  patient  exercise  of  reaaon  made 
Worthy  of  Liberty,  all  spirits  filled 
With  teal  escpanding  in  Truth's  holy  light, 
The  gift  of  tungues  migi.t  (all,  and  power  arriye 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  windf,  to  do 
For  France,  what  without  help  she  could  not  do, 
A  wnrlE  of  honor;  think  not  that  to  this 
I  added,  work  of  safety :  from  all  doubt 
Or  trepidation  for  the  end  of  things 
Wur  was  I,  far  aa  aog^  are  from  guilt" 

Any  service,  however  dangeroa%  he  was 
williug  to  undertake  in  so  great  a  cause. 
What  seemed  to  him  then  a  harsh  neces- 
sity, but  afterwards  a  gracious  providence 
of  Heaven,  compelled  him  to  return  from 
those  revolutionary  scenes,  in  which  his  brain 
was  growing  wild,  to  England. 

When  Britain  put  forth  her  "free-bom 
st^ngth"  in  league  with  the  confederate 
powers  against  his  beloved  France,  he  re- 
ceived the  first  shock  given  to  his  moral  na- 
ture, and  felt  the  first  lapse  and  "  turn  of 
sentiment  that  might  be  named  a  revolu- 
tion"  He  believed  that,  if  France  prospered, 
"good  men  would  not  long  pay  fruitless 
worship  to  humanity,"  and  was  therefore, 
and  not  alone,  indignant  at  the  course  of  his 
eountry. 

•  I  rejoiced. 
Tea,  afterwards — truth  most  painful  to  record  1 — 
Exulted,  in  the  triumph  of  my  soul. 
When  Englishmen  by  thousMuids  were  overthrown, 
Left  without  glory  on  the  field,  or  driven, 
Brarve hearts  \  to  shameful  flight    It  was  a  grief— 
Grief  caU  it  not,  'twas  any  thing  but  that — 
A  conflict  of  sensatione  without  name, 
Of  which  he  only,  who  may  love  the  sight 
Of  a  village  stf  eple,  w  I  d«>,  can  judge, 
When  in  the  congregation  bending  all 
To  their  great  Father,  prayers  were  offsred  up, 
Or  praises  ior  our  country'*  victories ; 
Ana,  'mid  the  simple  wurshippers,  perchance 
I  only,  like  an  uninvited  guest 
Whom  no  one  owned,  sat  silent, — shall  I  add, 
Fed  on  the  day  of  vengeance  yet  to  come." 

At  this  season,  pitiable  indeed  was  the 
condition  of  his  mind  and  feelings : 

"  Most  melancholy,  at  that  time,  O  friend  1 

Were  my  day  thoughts ;  my  nights  were  miserable ; 

Through  months,  through  years,  long  after  the  last 

beat 
Of  those  atrocities,  the  hour  of  sleep 
To  me  cam^  rarely  charged  with  natorai  gUti^ 
6ucb  ghofltly  vi'ions  baa  I  of  deaptir 
And  tyranay,  and  implements  of  death. 
And  innocent  victims  sinking  under  fear, 
And  momentary  hope,  and  worn-out  prayer, 
Each  in  his  separate  cell,  or  penned  in'crowda 


For  sacrifice,  and  stfuggling  with  fond  rMh 
And  levity  in  dungeons,  where  the  dust 
Was  laid  with  tears.    Then  suddenly  the  scene 
Changed,  and  the  unbroken  dream  entangled  me 
In  long  orotior^,  which  I  strove  to  plead 
Before  unjust  tribunals,  with  a  voice 
Laboring,  a  brain  confounded,  and  a  sense. 
Death-like,  of  treacherous  desertion,  felt 
In  the  last  place  of  refuge — my  own  bouL" 

"  Borne  aloft  in  vision,"  like  "  ancient 
prophets,"  although  his  heart  was  troubled^ 
he  wanted  not  consolations ;  for  through  the 
"time's  exceeding  fierceness"  he  saw 

"  Glimpses  of  retribution,  terrible. 
And  in  the  order  of  aublime  behests.** 

He  clearly  saw  that  no  ordinary  causes  had 
produced  the  woe, 

**But  a  terrific  reservoir  of  guilt 

And  igDoraoce  filled  up  flrom  age  to  age, 

That  could  no  lotiger  huld  its  loathaoixi«  eham, 

But  burst  and  spread  in  deluge  through  the  Umd* 

We  have  not  yet  followed  the  disturbed 
poet  to  his  last  descent  When  the  liber* 
ties  of  France  were  opposed  by  England 
in  open  war,  he  was  firet  drawn  "  out  of  the 
pale  of  love  !"  Hope  itself  was  losk,  and 
things  to  hope  for. 

-Solfiu-ed, 
Dragging  all  precept^  judgments,  maxims,  ereed^ 
Like  culprits  to  the  bar;  culling  the  mind, 
Suspiciously,  to  establish  in  plain  day 
Her  titles  and  her  honurb ;  nuw  believing, 
NowdisbelieTiBg;  endlessly  perplexed 
With  impulse,  motive,  right  and  wrong,  the  ground 
Of  obligation,  what  the  rule  and  whi>nce 
The  sanction ;  till,  demanding  furmal  proof, 
And  seeking  it  in  every  thing,  1  lost 
All  feeling  of  conviction,  and,  in  fine. 
Sick,  wearied  out  with  contrarieties. 
Yielded  up  moral  que^iiooa  in  despair. 

•  •*••* 

♦  ♦  ♦      *The  lordly  attribute* 
Of  will  and  choice,'  I  bitterly  exchumcd, 
•  What  are  they  but  a  wockeipr  of  a  Being 
Who  hath  in  no  coneeitM  of  his  a  test 
Of  good  and  evil;  kaowa  not  what  to  fear 
Or  hope  for,  what  to  covet  or  to  shun ; 
And  who,  if  thoee  could  be  discerned,  would  yet 
Be  ItUle  profited,  wouM  see,  aftd  ask 
Where  U  the  oUigatioo  to  tnforee  t 
And,  to  acknowledge  law  rebeUioua,  still, 
As  selfish  passion  urged,  would  act  nmias ; 
The  dupe  of  folly,  or  the  slave  of  crime  t'  * 

A  devout  sister  was  to  the  poet  at  this 
season  a  guardian  angel,  counteracting  by  a 
holy  faith  and  reverent  trust  his  wild  infi- 
delity. Nature,  assisted  by  human- love, 
led  him  back  **to  thoee  sweet  couoseb  be- 
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ureen  head  and  heart,"  from  which  genuine 
wisdom  grows.  His  heart  was  alienated 
from  France,  when  she  summoned  in  a 
Pope,  "  to  crown  an  Emperor.**  He  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  spectacle  of  a  people,  that 
had  once  looked  up  in  faith,  "  as  if  to  Hea- 
yen  for  manna,"  taking  a  lesson  "  from  the 
dog  returning  to  his  vomit."  The  sun  of 
French  liberty,  that  had  once  phone  for  him 
in  splendor,  was  turned  "  into  a  gewgaw," 
a  mere  *^  opera  phantom.*'  His  Jove  for 
France  was  never  any  thing  but  au  iijsane 
passion  for  h  mistress ;  his  real  Ipve  was  for  a 
poetical  ideal  of  Freedom,  that  sprang  from 
his  heart  and  brain,  beautiful  like  Venus  from 
the  sea.  His  ideal,  <?ontrary  to  l^is  hope  and. 
fiaith,  wap  not  realized;  h^nce  his  anguish, of 
spirit ;  hence  his  loss  of  hope  and  foith  for 
a  season.  Those  very  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  gave  him  liis  ideal,  could,  by  the  aids  of 
najture  and  human  love,  ii^ork  within  him  a 
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cure. 

Thei:e  follow  two  books, entitled,  "Ima- 
gination and  Tas)«»  how  impaired ,  and  how 
restored,''  The  poet's  \'iews  ace,. thajt  Nature. 
is  tihe  only  true  teacher  \  that,  whei^  the  world 
of  B)Q,n  is  scanned,  even  the  visible  universe 
Ms  under  the  dominion  of,  a  tasteless 
spiritual* 

¥ram.  N&ttB^  d6th  eniotion  oome,  ofid-  moods 
Of  oatmiedB  «qatlly  are  Nat  ure  «  gilt  2 
Thb  U  her  glory :  these  two  attributes 
Are  sister  horns  that  constitute  her  strength. 
Hence  genius,  b^m  to  thrive  by  Interchange^ 
Of  peaee  abd  excitation,  finds  in  her  ' 
His  best  and  pure^  'frieiid ;  (torn  her  mceiveq 
That  eneijjjr  bv  which  te  p^eks,  th«  Irultj,      . 
From  her  that  happy  stillness  of  the  ^ind      .    ' 
Which  fits  him  to  receive  it  when  imsoi^ghtl*  "    ' 

In  the^Oooclusion,"'  we  must  be^  p^ 
mitted  to  direct  attention  to  m  pass^e  "of 
personal  concern  "  with  the  poet  It  is  not 
without  fneaning  for  those  gifted  with-  ge* 
nius,  as  w«U  as  ^tho«e  favored  by'<foptime  J 

''A youth.  (1m  bora 
The  name  of  Calvert ;  it  shall  live,  if  Words 
Of  mine  can  give  it  life,)  in  firm  beUef       • 
That  by  eodowmeat*  not  from  m«  witlhheTd 
Oood  joigbt  b«  furteMd;  in  his  la«t  deeky,  '   •    i 
By  a  bequest  sufficient  for  my  i«6d)v  .  <      - 
Enabled  me  to  pause  Ufr  i^hoiccv  juid  widk 
At  large  and  unrestrained,  faor  danjped  too  90Q0, , 
By  mortal  cares.    Hnnselfpo  poetry «t 
Far  less  a  cpmmon  follower  of  tb^  wor}i  \ 

He  deemed  thai  my  pursuits  and  labors  lay 
Apart  from  all  ihat  leads  to  wealth.  <^r  even    ' 
A  n^c^ssieiry  maintenan<^  Insures,  ' 

Without  some  hazard  to  the  Wr  reuse  • 


He  cleared  a  passage  ibr  me,  and  ^e  stream 
Flowed  in  the  bent  of  Nature.**   , 

We  are  now  at  the  close  of  "  Aft  hfetory 
of  a  poet's  mind."    Th4  "Prelude^  is  a 
wonderful  poem,  and  unique.    It  m»r  be  '■ 
inferior  as  a  whole  to  the  "  EWursiiHi,'''  yet ' 
it  contmns  passages  not  surpassed  in  beauty 
and  subBmity  by  any  thing  that  the  poet ' 
has  written.    Our  copioiis  extracts  httre  been 
selected  with  reference  to  a  single  point— to  * 
mark  the  growth  of  an  individual  mind;  yet 
they  Buflitientiy  attest  the  imaginative  power 
of  the  auflior.    We  do  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
dwt  that  the  "Prelude"  will  be  the  most 
popular  of  all  Wonteworth'a  works.    In  it  . 
he  speaks  to  the  heart  In  its  various  nioods, 
and  gives  tongue  ti  the  iMent  amotions  of 
the  souL    Through  him  the  voice  of  Nature 
is  heard,  and  every  one  feels  a  response 
from  his  inner  nature : 

,  "  for  there's oot  a  mah 

That  lives  wlio  hath  net  known  hk  godRke  hours, 
Attd  feels  Dot  what  an  empire  we  inherit  ' 
As  natural  beinga  in  the  strength  qf  ^gtmu" 

It  only  TOioains'to  give  a' brief  outline  of  * 
Wordsworth's  exterpal  history. 

He  was  born  on  the  'iTth  of  ApriX  HYo, 
at  Cockermouth,  in  the  coimty  of  Cumber- 
laod.  Hiaeavly  k>t^  unlike  that  of.  many  a  : 
divine  poet,  was  not  one  of  poverty.  His 
father  wa5^  law-dgent  t6  Lord  Lonsdale,  arid 
had  sufficient  means  to  .give  his  sous  the 
best  education.  Our  poet,  with  his  brother 
Christopher,  who  was  afterward*  Dr.  Words- 
worth, and  for  a  long  time  toaster  df  Tritiity  ' 
ColJ^C-spent  sev^eral  years  at  Hawkepwori 
school,  in  l>if c^shke.  The  poet  was  eptered 
at  Su  John's,  CWbridge,  iu.l787».'  Unlike 
Coferidge  ^nd  Southey,  he  qme/ify  finished; 
his  university  course  of'  studio, '  mi  took 
his  degree*  Ai^r  lej^ring  college;  Im  trav- 
elled for  a  short  period,  married  a  lady,  at 
all  ^epprt  says,  very  amiable,  hi$  cousaa,  and 
se^tl^  in  Westmpreland,  - 

In  1703,  in  his  twentytthird  y^ar,  he  pwb- ,  - 
listed,  his  first  work  of  poetry,  ewtlthwl  "The 
Evening  Walk,  and  Descriptive  Sketches,''  ' 
The ,"  Evenipg  Walk  "  was  iM^ong  the  lakea 
and  ipountains  of  Westmoreland^  while  the 
"  Descriptive  Sketches  "  refer  toi  apedeattiaa 
toyj^  made  through  Switzerland  with  hia  ' 
fri^i?d  Bt^  college  .f(?Uow,.B«v.  ,1^  Jones.;. 
Therq  w^  nothing  veiy  nemarkable  in  the  i 
poetry,  save,  thos^  bright,  dreams  ^  of  liberty 
which,  *WM^  At^t^t.tifl^^ 
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Coleridgie  and  Souther.    Coleridge  was  then  |  to  growl,  but  while  growling  showed  a  look 
a  Socinian  and  RepuDlican,  and  proclaimed   of  admiration.     **  The  White  Doe  of  Ryl 


h]§  opinions  in  his  *'  Juvenile  Poems,'*  and 
a  drama  on  the  "  Fall  of  Robespierre." 
Southey  about  the  same  time  becjame  a 
Jacobin  and  Bocinian^  abruptJj  terminated 
his  university  career,  and  wrote  his  poem  of 
"Wat  Tyler."  At  the  same  period,  Cole- 
ridge, Southey,  and  Lloyd  actually  resolved 
to  found  a  "  Pantisocpacy''  on  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna,  in  the  wilds  of  the  New 
World*  While  Coleridge  lived  at  Stowey, 
Wordsworth  lived  but  two  miles  off,  at  AU- 
foxden,  and  shared  tiie  feelings  of  the  three 
youn^  poets,  who  were  «ag6r  to  found  »  new 
state  of  society,  in  which  there  should  be 
neither  priest  nor  king.  II  would  hardly  be 
a  work  of  l&vc  to  show  how  the  ardent 
young  rapi^licans  could  afterwards  join 
themselves  to  the  conservative  party  of  Eng- 
laujtl.  Carlyk's  wise  Yankee  friend  say«», 
tha^  conservatism  is  only  radicalism  gone  to 
seed.  The  youw^  poet  Wordsworth  could 
write  as  fbllows  in  regard  to  freedom : — 

**  Oh  give»  great  God,  to  freedom*!  waves  tb  ride 
Sublime  o'er  conquest,  avarice,  aod  pride ; 
To  sweep  where  pleasure  decks  her  euilty  bowers, 
And  dark  oppression  builds  her  thick-ribbed  tow- 

ere; 
Owe  tfaem,  beneaih  their  bueasti  while  gladness 

springs, 
To  brood  the  nation  o'er  with  Nile-like  wings; 
And  grant  that  every  eceptred  child  of  day. 
Who  cr?^^  presumptuous,  'Here  their  tides  ehall 

Btayl*. 
Swopb  in  their  aAger  from  the  affiighted  shone, 
M^  with  his  creatures  sink  to  rise  no  moi^  P 

In  1^08,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  puV 
lilted  a  collection  of  "Lyri«il  BaHads"  as 
an  experiment  in  a  new  style  of  poetry. 
Most  of  them  were  from  the  pen  of  Words- 
wor^,  and  his  object  was  to  make  common 
things  and  common  language  poetic*  In 
the  judgment  of  the  public,  the**  Idiot  Boy'* 
was  a  ffoor  substitute  f>r  the  "  Triumphs  of 
Temper"  and  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock."  Tl^e 
poems  were  ridiculed  and  read,  but  the  po^t 
had  no  inclination  to  concfliite  the  public 
Tlie"  iifncBl  Ballads"  were  followed  in  1807 
by  t4ro  more  "volumes,  in  which  were  exhib- 
ited'bowers  df  description  and  feeling  ^at 
coula  hot  be  denied.  His'  name,  in  spite  i>f 
his  liheory,  began  to  be  associated  with  those 
of  Oowper  and  Goldsmith,  on  account  of  his 
real  merit  In  1BV4  appeared'  his  poem  of 
"Ihe  Exteursion,*^  his  great  ^ork.  His 
readers  Became  numerous.  Jeffrey  continued 


stone;"  "Sonnets  on  the  River  Duddon;" 
"  The  Wagoner;"  "  Peter  Bell;"  "  Eccle- 
siastical  Sketches ;" "Yarrow  Rerisited,"  and 
some  others,  were  the  subsequent  works  of  * 
the  poet     The  poems  have  been  arranged  ^ 
according  to  subjects  as  follows:   "Poems  , 
referring  to  the  Period  of  Childhood ;"  "  Juve- 
nile Tieces  ;"  "  Poems  foimdcd  on  the  Affec- 
tions ;**  "  Poenis  of  the  Fancy ;"  "  Poems  of  * 
the  Imagination  f  various  sonnets,  memo-  ' 
rials  of  tours  on  the  Continent  and  in  Scot- 
land, and  ecclesiastical  poems ;  *•  Poems  of 
S^timent  and  Reflection  ;"  "  Evening  Vol- 
untaries ;**  "Poems  referring  to  the  Period*; 
of  Old  Age ;"    "  Epitaphs    and    Elegiac 
Poems,"  and  "He  Excursion.^'    It  was  a 
fency  of  the  poet  that  his  works  Should  l?e  *' 
read  in  this  order,  to  give  thenfi  full  effect    * 
Unlike  most  of  his  brother  pc^ts,  he  neveif ' 
shivered  in  the  wintry  wind  of  poverty.    In 
1814  he  obtained,  through  the^atrona^o  of 
the  noble  family  of  Lowther,  the  office  of'- 
Distributer  of  Stamps,  a  situation  at  once 
lucrative  and  demanding  but  little  time,' 
Already  ^  gentleman  (referred  to  above)  in  the  * 
neighborhocid  had  lett  him  a  Ikrg^  legacy, 
which  was  followed  by  other  bequests.     In 
1842,  when  he  re0tgn«d  his  Situation  to  his 
son,  he  received  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds  from'Govemment ;  and  was  the  next ' 
year,  at  the  death  of  Southey,  appointed  ' 
Poet  Laureate,  It  would  be  wrong,  perhaps, 
to  incpiire  whether  his  good  fortune  dn  this* 
respect  had  any  thing  to  do  with  his  con-  " 
servatism.    The  "  generous  and  magni6cent 
patron^e"  of  Messi-s.  Wedgwood  was  not 
wi^out  a  certain  infldenoa  with  one  jQrreat 
poet    We  sometimes  search  for  recondite 
causes,  and  omit  thoee  that  are  obvious. 
Youth  is  alwayS'  radical^  age  conservative. 
Change  of  tbrtune  aometiines  rouses  into 
activity  new  feelings,  and  thus  produces 
chang^'(9fopinidn  arid  action.   Continuation  , 
of  fortune,  good  or  ill,  confirms  opposite 
tendencies  cf  the  mind.    The  heart,  how-  ' 
ever,  refuses  any  thing  but  kyve  for  the  one ' 
who  has  exhibited      ' 

**  thoAe  first  affections,    , 

Tftoee  ihadowy  recollections. 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain  V^ht  of  all  onr  day, 

Are  jH  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing ; 

Uphold  \i^,  cherish^  and  have  power  to  make 

Our  noisy  years  s^em  momenta  in  the  being 

Of  the  eternal  BilenceiTby  Vj^^u^W.  W. 
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Pbom  a  period  not  long  after  Uie  pi  blica- 
tion  of  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Understanding, 
till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  meta- 

eiysics  was  a  favorite  science  in  England, 
any  of  its  most  distinguished  men  won 
their  reputation  in  tin's  field  of  knowledge. 
FoV  nearly  a  hundred  years,  a  large  portion 
of  the  literary  talent  of  the  country  was 
absorbed  in  investigating  the  nature  and 
laws  of  the  mind,  and  in  settling  the  contro^ 
versies  which  grew  out  of  these  subjects.  In 
these  abstruse  pursuits  and  questions,  most 
of  the  cultivated  part  of  society  was  deeply 
iDfterested.  Nor  were  the  objects  sought  to 
bo  accomplished,  and  the  problems  to  be 
solved,  regarded  as  matters  of  curiosity  only, 
or  of  no  practical  utility.  On  the  contrary, 
the'V  were  thought  to  have  the  most  intimate 
connection  with  the  fouiidations  of  govern- 
ment, morals,  religion,  and  all  the  great 
interests  of  life.  The  attention  which  was 
thus  for  many  years  bestowed  on  metaphysi- 
cal pursuits  in  England,  was  suddenly  arrested 
tacv  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  principally  by  the  all- 
absorbing  interest  whicli  the  French  Revolu- 
^on  awakened  among  all  classes  of  society, 
'J  his  portentous  event,  threatening  to  change 
the  political  face  of  Europe,  and  produce  a 
new  order  of  things  in  all  the  surrounding 
c6nntrie8,  was  too  exciting  to  permit  much 
interest  to  be  taken  in  recondite  speculations 
and  abstruse  questions.  From  thu»  period, 
the  cultivation  of  metaphysical  science  rapidly 
declined  in  England,  till  this  once  favorite 
literary  pursuit  bccamfe  so  much  neglected 
that  it  seemed  to  have  lost  all  attraction  in 
the  land  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Reld,  and 
Hume.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Brown,  in 
182,0,  no  great  name  or  work  of  remarkable 
ability  has  appeared  in  this  department 
Every  other  species  of  khowledge  haa  been 
di%ently  cultivated,  ^hile  this  prima  phi- 
to$ophiaj  this  "  science  of  sciences,'*  has  been 


almost  as  much  thrust  into  the  background 
as  if  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that, 
the  questions  it  proposes  to  answer  were 
exploded  problems,  or  matters  that  have  no 
connection  with  the  common  affairs  of  hfe. 

ITie  publication,  however,  of  the  work  to 
which  the  attention  of  our  readers  is  invited 
in  the  present  article,  has  shown  ihsii  tho 
former  spirit  of  metaphysical  inquiry  is  £asi 
reviving  in  England.  Contrary  to  totece- 
dent  probability,  and  the  author's  own  ex- 
pectations, the  first  edition  .waa  rapidly  ex-. 
h5nsted|  and  a  second  one  called  for.  The 
wo^^  has  also  been  published  in  our  own. 
couft^ry,  and  meets  with  a  favorable  recep- 
tion t^m  the  reading  public;  yet  it  is  some- . 
what  sKguIar,  considering  its  popularity! 
that  it  has  received  so  little  attention  from 
the  press.  Usually,  when  a  work  of  thja 
description  makes  its  appearanoe,  it  creates 
a  great  sensation  in  the  literary  wofli  It 
is  arraigned  at  every  tribunal  of  literary  criti- 
cbm,  from  the  quarterlies  to  the  daily  jour- 
nals. After  having  been  reviewed,  criticised, 
praised  or  blamed,  till  the  public' are  tired 
of  hearing  of  it,  it  is  permitted  to  proceed 
quietly  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  final 
destiny.  But  this  book,  although  very  pop? 
ular  with  the  readers  of  such  works,  and 
universally  allowed  to  exhibit  uncommon 
ability,  has  reoerved  but  very  little  attention' 
from  the  press  in  any  form.  We  do  not 
recollect  to  have  read  but  two  criticisms  upon 
it  in  the  English  j periodicals :  one  of  them» 
in  the  North  British  Review^  was  written 
by  Dr.  Chalmers.  In  the  periodicals  of  our 
own  country  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  but  one  extended  notice  of  it;  yet  if  it 
has  been  strangely  neglected  by  the  press, 
it  has  not  been  by  the  reading  public.  It 
has  been  extensively  read  and  admired,  both 
in  England  and  this  country.  The  popu- 
larity wliich  it  has  obtained  is  amply  aieritei. 
by  the  character  of  its  contents.    In  evefr  , 
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respect,  it  is  one  of  the  best  works  that  have 
been  published  for  manj  years.  Among 
the  claims  which  it  has  to  this  high  rank, 
every  candid  and  • -in^Uigent  reader  will 
recognize — 

In  the  first  place,  the  beauty,  clearness,, 
and  simplicity  of  its  style.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Scotch  school  of  metaphy- 
sics, most  of  the  works  which  have  appeared 
on  this  subject  have  aimed  to  be  not  merely 
dry  Scientific  treatises,  but  productions  writ- 
ten with  elogance  and  beauty,  and  possess- 
ing great  literary  attractions.  In  endeavor- 
itig  to  accomplish  this  object,  however,  they 
have  frequently  gone  to  excess.  The  authors 
have  overlaid  their  thoughts  with  too  much 
rhetorical  embellishment  and  poetical  color- 
ing. Their  style  may  be  pleasant  to  read, 
and  possess  many  literary  excellences;  but 
from  its  want  of  precision  and  definiteness, 
it  is  but  poorly  adapted  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
Dr.  Brown,  whose  lectures,  regarded  as  a 
sdentffic  treatise,  are  greatly  injured  by  those 
defects.  From  such  faults  Morell  is  entirely, 
or  to  an  unusual  extent,  free.  In  reading 
Mb  work  we  meet  with  few  or  none  of  those 
flfcfwers  of  rhetoric  which  are  so  profusely 
sclittered  over  the  pages  of  some  metaphysi- 
cal writings  that  have  appeared  within  the 
present  century.  While  his  style  is  one  of 
uncommon  elegance,  beauty,  and  force,  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a  remarkable  clearness 
apd  simplicity  running  through  all  his  sen- 
tences. We  ibllow  tie  transparent  stream 
of  his  profound  and  often  original  thoughts 
Whh  the  same  ease  and  pleasure  as  we  read 
otie  of  JeflVey's  reviews,  Ir\'ing's  sketches,  or 
MacauTay's  essays. 
•  in  the  ne'xt  place,  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  furnishing  the  mostlucid  exposition  of  the 
varioiis  metaphysical  systems  that  have  pre- 
vailed In  modem  times.  Particularly  is  this 
tBe  case  with  regard  to  his  presentation  of 
the  theories  of  the  German  writers.  We 
hiive  read  many  attempted  expositions  of 
their  metaphystes,  but  have  never  before 
succeeded  in  gaining  any  very  clear  idea  of 
them.  Our  conceptions  of  German  trans- 
cefident^isAri  were  so  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, after  rending  the  l)ooks  designed  to 
ei^nnd  it  which  have  fallen  in  our  way, 
that  we  had  almost  despaired  of  seeing  a 
lucid  account  of  those  systems  of  speculative 
philosophy  which  are  beginning  to  have  such 
ft  dedded  influence  on  Uie  intellectual  char- 


acter of  the  age.     From  the  many  abortive 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  supply 
this  desideratum,  we  had  nearly  arrived  at 
the  conchision,  thpt  it  vaa  in  vain  to  expect 
it     Morell,  however,  has  amply  gratified 
our  wishes  in  this  respect    He  has  succeeded 
in  his  efforts  to  effect  this  object  in  a  manner 
that  deserves  high  praise.    He  has  furnished 
as  clear  and  easHy  understood  an  exposition 
of  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  Kant, 
Schelling,  Ficlite,  and  Hegel,  as  Stewart  has 
of  those  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Reid  and  Hume. 
We  find,  with  Morell  for  our  guide,  but  Kttle 
or  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  German 
transcendentalism,  and  following  its  attempts 
to  explore  those  dim,  obscure  regions  of 
thought  which  the    sober,  common  sense 
metaphysicians  of  England  regard  as  ut-, 
terly  inaccessible    to    the    human    mind*, 
He  has  been  successful  in  this  enterprise^ 
where  so  many  before  him  have  failed^prin- 
cipally  by  the  new  method  he  has  adopted. 
Instead  of  translating  the  strange,  uncouth 
terminology  of  the   German   writers  into. 
English,  he  has  reproduced  their  ideas  clothed  > 
in  his   own  clear  and  simple   style.     He 
has  performed  for  them  the  same  ofllce  thai. 
Dumont  did  for  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  exe- 
cuted his  task  with  equal,  if  not  superior 
ability.    The  consequence  is,  that  most  of 
the  difficulties  complained  of  in  reading  the 
German  metaphysicians  entirely  disappear 
as  their  >nows  are  unfolded  in  his  lucid  pages.. 
In  addition  to  these  merit*,  the  author  > 
shows  an  intimate  and  profound  acquaintr 
ance  with  l^s  subject     He  seems  to  have 
thoroughly  explored  the  whole  field  of  mod-  . 
em  metaphysical  lore»     He  seems  to  have, 
read  accurately  and  attentively  all  that  has  , 
been  written  on  tiie  science  whose  history . 
he   records,  from   its  commencement  with  , 
Descartes  down  to  the  latest  publications  in. 
his  own  and  foreign  lands.    The  plan  which 
he  adopted  in  acquiring  the  materials  of  his 
work  was  adrairaWy  adapted  to  put  him  in  . 
possession  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
various  systems  of  mental  philosojJby  preva^ ; 
lent  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe.    He; , 
tells  us  that  after  having  become  deeply  in-  \ 
terested  in  metaphvskal  piu^ults  while  re-  ^ 
siding  in  London,  ne  repaired  successively 
to  S<x>tland,  Germany,  and  France,  and  road 
the  moat  celebrated  works  in  philosophy, 
and  heard  the  most  difctinguisbed  professors 
in  their  lecture-rooms  expound  the  subject 
to  their  students  in  each  of  these  countries. 
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4fter  he  had  oom|^eted  hb  studies  aiid  ma- 
.  tured  his  viewsi  he  published  the  work  under 
consideration,  as  a  guide  to  others  who  might 
be  indined  to  ^Uow  over  the  same  wide  and 
devious  track  of  thought  which  he  had  been 
'  employed  in  traversing  for  many  years. 
The  result  of  his  labors  is  a  book  replete 
with  more  various  and  interesting  metaphy- 
sical learning  than  any  other  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

Among  the  merits  of  the  work  also  must 
be  mentioned  its  candor  and  justice.  Al- 
though the  author  has  bad  occasion  to  criti- 
cise and  expound  the  opinions  of  a  multi- 
tude of  writers  whose  viewa  are  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  his  own,  yet  he  has  per- 
formed his  task  with  unusual  fairness  and 
Hberality.  Decided  and  £rm  in  maintaiiuiig 
his  own  opinions,  he  is  nevertheless  remark- 
ably free  from  a  harsh,  censorious  spirit 
towafds  those  who  diflfer  from  him.  His 
opponents  must  acknowledge  that  he  has 
generally  given  a  feir,  full  exposition  of  the 
philosophical  systems^  they  embrace,  and  done 
justice  tp  the  characters  of  the  writers  whom 
they  regard  as  their  leaders  in  metaphysical 
science.  An  illustrati<Hi  of  this  remark  is 
furnished  in  his  treaUnent  of  Locke.  He 
utterly  repudiates  his  theory  respecting  the 
.  origin  of  our  knowledge,  being  himself  an 
idealist,  and  partial  to  the  views  of  Cousin 
and  the  German  philosophers.  Yet  he 
never  speaks  of  this  profound  and  clear- 
headed thinker  in  that  contemptuous  and 
depreciatory  tone  which  most  transcendent- 
aUsts  employ  whenever  they  hav«  occasion 
to  mention  the  name  of  Locke.  On  the 
contrary,  whcaiever  he  refers  to  this  great  phi- 
losopher, whose  reputation  till  recently  was 
equal  to  that,  of  Bacon  and  UTewton,  he  Uses 
such  language  as  every  one  must  adopt  who 
reveres  the  combination  of  great  v'utues  with 
extraordinary  talents^  and  adnib-es  a  life 
spent  in  advancing  the  interests  of  religion 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Such  are  the  general  merits  of  the  work 
in  which  Morell  has  furnwhed  a  rich  intel- 
lectual repast  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
metaphysical  invesdgatious.  From  its  char- 
acter and  the  object  it  has  in  view,  it  natu- 
rally suggests  acompari«^Q  with  the  produc- 
tions of  two  other  writers,  who  have  ako 
won  a  high  reputation  in  the  same  I'me  of 
literary  pursuits,  Cousiu  and  Dugald  Stew- 
art With  both  of  these  authors,  regarded 
as  hwtoriaais  and  expounder*  of  modem 


metaphysioid  aciaioe,  Morell,  in  ev«ry  pomt 
of  view,  deserves  to  be  pboed  on  an  equalily. 
la  profound  and  extensive  philoo^hittl 
knowledge,  in  brilliancy,  foroe^  and  beauty 
of  style,  in  soundness  of  judgmewt  and 
clearness  of  exposition,  he  is  in  no  respect 
behind  the  French  eclectic,  or  the  pofular 
Seotch  profeflsor.  Those  who  have  neVer 
read  the  work  under  oonsideration^but  haie 
formed  their  judgment  of  Morell  from  his 
*^  Philosophy  of  Keligion^*'  can  have  no  jiist 
idea  of  his  merits.  The  kUer  production 
gives  no  correct  notion  of  his  talents.  Itiis 
to  a  great  extent  a  failure,  and  has  very 
much  disappMuted  the  expectations  of  hiis 
admirers.  It  shows  that  it  was  either  has- 
tily written,  and  published  before  theauthbr 
had  matured  his  views  and  fully  mastered 
his  subject,  or  that  his  talents  lie  rather  in 
the  art  of  clearly  expoundmg  the  systems 
of  othar  philosophers  than  in  the  power  to 
construct  one  of  his  own. 
Having  mentioned  the  Uterary  merits  of  (he 
work,  we  proceed  next  to  the  consideratioft  of 
its  contents.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to 
present  ^^  an  hiatoric^  and  critical  view  of 
the  speculative  philosophy  of  Europe  in  the 
nineteenth  century.''  In. carrying  out  his 
plan,  however,  he  has  not  confined  his  atten- 
tion merely  to  the  metaphysical  theories  that 
have  been  prevalent  for  the  last  lifty  yeats. 
He  has  gone  baek  to  the  time  of  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  and  presented  an  outline  of  intel- 
lectual science  down  to  the  ckae  of  the  laat 
century.  This  portion  of  the  work  occupies 
about  one  third  of  its  contents,  and  is  de- 
signed to  pirepaio  the  way  for  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  various  metaphysical  sys- 
tems of  our  own  age.  The  remainder  is 
devoted  to  the  history  and  criticism  of  spec- 
ulative philosophy  during  the  present  oen- 
tury,  and  is  a  full,  copious^  and  satisfactory^ 
account  c^  all  that  has  be^i  written  on  th» 
sabject.  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe 
since  1800..  In  the  arrangement  of  Ua 
work  the  author  has  adopted  a  plan  devised 
by  Cousin,  which  greatly  assists  him  in  ef- 
fecting the  object  he  has  in  view,  and  whkh 
gives  unity  to  each  of  the  various  conilictitig 
and  apparently  isolated  systems  in  mental 
philosophy  whkh  for  the  last  two  oenturiea 
have  followed  each  other  in  such  rapid  tAb- 
eession.  By  the  plan  he  has  employed,  order 
is  diffused  through  the  vast  chaos  in  whidi 
intellectual  science  presents  itself  to,  okt 
observatioQ  when  we  conaidarthe  twdhw 
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•  nmpb^  of  writers  on  this  euVj^^  and  the 
-wide^  difftrent  optnions  which  most  of  them 
have  matntaincd^    Imtead  of  merely  record- 
V  ing  And  oritiotBing  the  views  of  the  leading 
^  metftphysicktis  of  modem  timea  individa- 
al|j  and  separately,  he  has  cfossified  and  ar- 
iwnged  their  theoiies'  along  with  those  of 
J  the  inferk>r  writers^witih  whwh  they  severally 
assiibilBte,  Under  five  heaids:  Sensationalism, 
'  Idealism,  Skeptieism,  Myatidsm,  Ecl^ctieism. 
'  £ack  one  of  these  divisions  emliraces  some 
great  fondaitkenti^  principle  in  mental*  phi- 
'losopby^  ahhongh  the  expounders  ttnd  ad- 
\vocates  of 'it  differ  many  shades  in  their 
^  opinions,  aiid,frotn  the  positjons  they  as- 
•iranie,  are  sometimes  elassed  undfer  other 
I  heads  than  the  one  which  genemlly  charac- 
terises' their  system.    Thtis,  8eiisaitionaiism 
inohidos  Locke  and  (ihoeei  who  i^pathiee 
with  his  views  respecting  the  origin  of  otir 
iLBowkce;      Idealism    embraces  Berkeley, 
Kant,  the  Scotch  school,  Scbe*lirig,  Hegel, 
'  ildhte^  and  nil  who  mak«  self,  '^  £e  innate 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,"'  of  more  im- 
pertawoe  than  setisation  and.  the^Miiward 
unmrse,  in  accountiligibr  the  source  of  our 
ideaB.    Skepticism  oompritses  Hume;  Kaut^ 
>  and  those  whose  object  has  been  to  show 
(tfaei  uncertasnty  of  the  principles  of  human 
i-kuowiedgs,  and  ^ddteet  falsehood  without 
.i»uikliDg  up  any  syslcttn  of  troth.''  Mysticism 
takes  in  Descartes,  Oassendi,  Schleiermacher, 
*and  such  as,  difttrostUig  reason,  rely  on  the 
.  Jeehngs, "  ^e  truth  organ  within  the  human 
»ul,"  as  the  foundation  of  thieir  phik)soph- 
doal  betiof..    £electicism  fncliK^s  Cousin,  and 
(pvery  onp  who  holds  that  each  of  tfcepre- 
oedii^  8yi«1|eim  contains  trhich  tru^  along 
with  an  admixture  of  error,  and  tliiat  a  trtie 
system  of  mental*  philosophy  is  to  be  formed 
'iJp  taking  from  them  what  is  correct  and 
s  rejecting  whsrt  iff  fake;  -  .    / 

H  Having  laid  out  his  plan  in  this  clear  and 
^jodidotts  manner;  Morell  travels  over  the 
afield  of '  modara  metjiphysical'  Imowiedge, 
^tracing  '  the  •  various  ^tems  of  intellect- 
ual- philosophy  to  their  source;  following 
ithem  in  all  tbeir  ramifications,  recording 
,  their  progress  and  results,  comparing  thorn 
iriHth'eacn  o^er,-  and- presenting  within  a 
Lmcderate  ocmipass  a  copious  synopsisof  all 
tint  has  been  written  on  this,  one  of  the 
iitx»t*  important  subjects  of  inquiry  within 
itike  Tva^  of  the  human  mind.  We  should 
ibe  gbd  toibllow  bivn  over  this  wide  sunrey 
."4i£;iitleB0dtuaI  acieaoe,  aoddiecum  some  of 


his  opinions  of  the  several  systems  the  his- 
tory and  principles  of  which  he  has  written 
atia  expounded  widi  so  much  ability.  But 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  do  this  in  the 
limits  within  which  we  must  be  confined. 
We  therefbre  conclude  our  retnarks  on  Mo- 
rel] by  pursuing  some  inquiries  suggested 
by  the  perusal  ^  his  work. 

In  the  first  place,  is  mental  philosophy  to 
be  regarded  as  an  established  science ;  or  is 
it  as  yet  only  a  chaos  of  contradictory  sys- 
tems and  oprniom !  Many  look  upon  it  in 
the  latter  light  They  believe  that  notwith- 
standing the  talent  and  labor  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  nothing  of  great  im- 
portance has  yet  been  discovered  or  estab- 
lished ifn  this  department  of  knowledge,  and 
that  every  ^ing  is  almost  as  fiuctuatbg  and 
unsettied  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  in  the  past 
And  pweent  condition  of  mental  philosophy 
much  ^at  &vors  this  view.  In  reading 
«ucb  a  book  as  ^t  of  Morell,  where  the 
history  of  metaphysics  for  the  lai^  two  oeh- 
tnries  is  spread  out  before  us  in  a  compi^ 
hensive  and  surnmafy  manner^  one  of  the 
first  things  which  strikes  us  is  the  vast  num- 
ber of  superior  men  whose  energies  have 
been  intensely  employed  in  this  line  of  in- 
vestigation. From  Descartes,  the  first  great 
meti^hysician  who  appeared  in  modern  Eu! 
rope,  down  to  d|^  own  times,  what  a  host  of 
grfeat  geniuses^*and  profound  philosophers 
have  iXbored  diligently  to  unsold  the  laws 
and  nature  of  the  human  mind.  The  an- 
nals of  no  other  science  can  show  a  gi'eater 
ilist  of  superior  men  who  have  toiM  assidu- 
ously to  develop  afnd  illustrate  its  principles 
and  truths.  *  Locke,  Leibnitz,  l^rkeley, 
Hume,  and  Kant  are  men  ^ho'  will  com- 
pare' with  tiiose  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  kisDy  other  dfepartment  of  know- 
ledge. Besides  these  chi^fe  in  intellectual 
philosophy,  what  a  vast  number  <)f  men  of 
second-rate  abiHty  have  devt)ted  thfeir  liVea 
to  metaphysical  pursuits.  How  many  of 
them  have  written  elegant^  logical  and  sys- 
tematic treatises  on;  this'  prolific  Subject 
The  works  on  speculative  philosophy  which 
Morell  has  criticised  atid  expounded,  would 
of  themselves  form  ftn  extensive  library. 
Since  such  an  amount  of  labor  has  been 
bestowed,  and  Su«h  a  degree  of  ability  em- 
pk)yed  in  this  line  of  investigaUon,  it  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that  at  the  present 
time  fit  i«  a  fixed,  well-eetablished  science; 
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the  foundation  firmly  [tad  and  the  snper- 
Btructure  far  advanced  and  rapidlj  becoming 
a  harmonious  and  well-prop<^Oiied  edifice. 
But  apparently  H  k  the  reverse  of  this. 
We  survey  the  ground  over  which  Morell 
takes  us  in  his  history,  and  instead  of  be- 
hold'mg  each  laborer  in  the  mme  of  meta- 
physical truth  using  the  discoveries  of  his 
predecessor  in  order  to  dig  deeper  and  to 
penetrate  further  into  the  recesses  of  the 
human  intellect,  commonly  beginning  his 
enterprise  by  demonstrating  the  ignorance 
and  error  of  all  have  who  toiled  before  him. 
The  great  object  of  the  minority  of  meta- 
physical writers  has  been  simply  to  dear 
the  field  of  intellectual  science  of  the  ob- 
structiona  with  which  others  have  covered  it 
System  after  system  and  theoiy  after  theory 
have  followed  «ach  other  in  rapid  succeesion ; 
and  as  each  one  has  generally  aimed  to  de- 
molish its  predecessor,  nothing  is  left  behind 
but  a  few  fragments  of  truth.  Hevce,  as  we 
look  abroad  over  the  vast  field,  instead  of 
contemplating  a  ^wel^taUifihcd  seieiicer  we 
seem  to  behold  only  the  d^ebrisof  the  various 
philosophies  th^  have  soooassively  risen, 
flourished^  and  passed  away.  We  see  noth- 
ing fixed,  settled,  and  detenpniaed*  A  «ha- 
oUe  mass  of  eooiictisgopiBions  every  where 
meets  our  view.  This  is  the  light  in  which 
many  regard  the  state  of  metaphysioal  sci- 
ence at  the  present  time.  And  it  is  one 
reason  why  it  is  so  extenrfvely  aegleeted. 
It  is  thought  that  notwithstandiiig  the  talent 
and  labor  which  have  been  employed,  every 
thing  in  this  department  of  knowledge  is  so 
misettled  and  fluctuating  that  it  is  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  science,  and  does 
not  contain  well-ascertained  truth  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  labor  of  gathering  it 
Although  there  is  some  foundation  for  this 
opinion  to  rest  on,  yet  it  is  only,  a  partial 
and  one-sided  view  of  the  matter.  It:  is 
true  that  there  has  been  and  still  is  a  great 
number  of  conflieting  and  oontca^dctorysys- 
tems  of  mental  philosophy  in  vogtie.  This 
sdenoe,  it  nrost  be  admittedfis  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  has  been  carried  >  to  nothing 
like  the  perfection  which  natural  philosophy, 
astronomy,  and  other  kindred  branches  of 
knowledge  have  attained.  But  the  same  is 
true  of  theology,  politics,  and  politick  ecOn* 
omy.  In  all  these  sciences  how  -little  is 
there  as  yet  that  is  setUed  and  determined 
bevond  any  further  controversy.  How 
•^  opposing  theories  are  there  clashing 


with  one  another  and  aiming  at  each  other^s 
overthrow.  Still  it  is  not  denied  that  in 
these  several  fields  of  investigation  great 
€ulvances  have  been  made,  and  a  ku^  num- 
ber of  principles  and  truths  placed  on  a 
solid  foundation.  On  this  account  they  are 
entitled  to  be  con»dered  as  sciences,  and  not 
a  mere  congeries  of  chaotic  opinions.  As 
much  may  be  justiy  claimed  for  mental  phi- 
losophy. A  cursory  glance  at  tlie  progress  of 
metaphysical  inquiries  for  tbe  last  two  centu- 
ries will  show  that  mental  phik>sopby,  not- 
withstanding the  ansettled  state  of  many  of 
iU  principles  and  the  dififerent  views  taken  of 
the  questions  it  seeks  to  answer,  can  also 
lay  claim  to  a  large  number  of  admitted 
and  incontestable  truths^  From  the  time 
when  Bacon  pointed  out  the  trua  toad  to 
knowledge,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  hu- 
nfian  mind  which  has  ever  since  sent  it  for- 
ward in  a  career  of  constant  improyviheat, 
almost  every  great  metaphyaksiaii  has  done 
something  towards  building  up  the  seience 
of  mentat  phikisophy.  DesoBites^  Locke, 
Berkeley,  JBEartiey,  Beid,  Stswart,  and 
Brown  have  all  labored  saocesslully  ia  this 
darkv  intricate  mine  of  truthy  and  made:val- 
uable  additions' to  the  ator^of  metapbyawal 
knowledge.  They  have  each  of  them  brought 
ta  light  new  iacts  ia  respect  tO(  tiie  human 
iateilect,  or  phiced  admitted  principles  on  a 
surer  foundation,  or  rectified  form^.  errors, 
and  furnished  a  dear,  systematic  exp€aitk>n 
of  former  discoveries.  Fiiom  their  woriu 
can  be  gathered  a  system  of  mental  philos- 
ophy Uiat  wil)  receive  as  general  an  assent 
aa  any  system  of  theology  and  political 
economy,  or  any  theory  of  government  that 
has  yet  been  formed; 

But  finally,  and  a  more  important  quee- 
tion,  What  is  the  practical  influence  of 
metaphytocs?  Is  it  merely  a  speculative 
science,  ccmfined  aUnost  entirely  in  its  results 
to  the  few  who  are  engaged  in  invesfigating 
its  tjruths  or  fond  of 'Studying  it  as  a  pleas- 
ing ratellectual  punuiti  Oc  does  it  ex- 
ert a  material  influence  on  the  mass  of 
mankind,  and  the  common  afiairs  and 
interests  of  lifo?  Many  men>  whose  opin- 
ion carries  great  weight  with  it  in  6uch 
matters  take  the  former  view.  Robert  Jlall 
affirms  respecting  the  influence  of  Uiis  sci- 
ence :  ^  Grand  and  imposing  in  its  appear- 
ance, it  seems  to  lay  claim  to  universal  em- 
pire, and  to  supply  the  measures  and  the 
criteria  of  ^  other  knowledge ;  iMit  it  ro- 
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sembles  in  its  progress  the  conquests  of  a 
Besostns  and  a  bacchus,  who  overran  king- 
doms and  provinces  with  ease,  but  made  no 
permanent  settlements,  and  soon  left  no  trace 
of  their  achievements.     While  a  few  specu- 
.  lative  men  amuse  themselves  with  discussing 
the  comparative  marits  of  different  meta- 
physical systems,  these  [the  popular  class  of 
authors]  are  the  writers  whose  sentiments, 
conveyed    ihrdhgh  innumerable  channels, 
form  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted  that  the  Spectator  and  Bambler  have 
imparted  a  stronger  impulse  to  the  public 
mind  than  all  the  metaphysical  systema  in 
the  world."   ^i  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
Robert  Hall,  a  man  of  such  sound  judgment, 
profound  learning,  and  extensive  obsen^ation, 
should  have  made  this  declaration.     What* 
ev'er  degree  of  deference  is  due  to  his  opin- 
ioii&  reepectiiiff  such  matters,  he  has  unques- 
tionably in  this  instance  greatly  erreil.   The 
history  of  metaphysical  investigations^  from 
the  earliest  age  of  the  world  down  to  the 
present  time,  shows  the  falsity  of  the  senti- 
ment he  has  expressed.     If  there  is  any  one 
class  of  intellectual  men  more  than  another 
which  has  impressed  a  peimanent  character 
on  its  age,  and  left  an  enduring  influence 
behind,  it  is  the  authors  of  the  great  meta- 
physical systems  which  have  successively 
prevailed  in  the  world.    Take  for  instance 
Plato  and  Aristotle  as  illustrations  of  this 
remark.     What  a  powerful,  wide-spread,  and 
enduring  influence  did  they  exert  over  the 
human  mind  for  ages  after  they  had  disap- 
peared from  the  earth.     For  nearly  two 
thousand  years  they  held  jointly  or  alter- 
nately an  almost  undisputed  dominion  iu 
every  civilized  land,  coloi'ing  the  opinions  of 
mankind  on  government,  religion,  morals, 
Uterature,  and  all  tho  great  interests  of  life. 
These  men,  and  iikewiije  their  distinguished 
successors  in  the  smne  line  of  investigation 
in  modern  times,  instead  of  resembling  Se^ 
Bostris  and  Bacchus  in  their  short-lived  con- 
quests, And  their  types  in  the  founders  of  the 
great  empires  which  have  survived  the  lapse 
of  ages,  and  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.    Take  also  the  two  works, 
the  Spectator  and  SanMer^  which  Hall  has 
cited  as  having  ^Mmparted  a  stronger  im- 
pulse to  the  public  mind  than  all  the  meta- 
physical systems  in  the  worid."     Compare 
th^  books  with  the  writings  of  Locke  and 
Hume^  the  one  of  whom  was  contemporary 
with  Addison  and  the  other  with  Johnson, 
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and  another  illustration  is  furnished  of  the 
uncorrectness  of  the  great  preacher's  opinion 
respecting  the  feeble  and  transitory  influence 
of  metaphysical  systems  on  the  mass  of 
mankind.  Which  has  been  the  most  pow- 
erful in  shaping  public  opinion  ht  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  Addison's  Spec- 
tator^ or  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding ?  On  tills  point  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  The  Spectator^  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  interesting  stories  and 
agreeably  written  essays  on  the  common 
duties  of  life  and  the  follies  of  the  times,  has 
been  almost  univenally  read  wherever  the 
English  language  prcHrails,  and  doubtless  will 
be  till  the  end  of  time.  Yet  from  the  diar- 
acter  of  its  contents  it  never  did  and  never 
can  do  much  towards  cUrecting  Uie  current 
of  public  opinion  except  in  matters  of  no 
great  importanoe.  It  is  read  and  admired 
as  an  agreeable  and  interesting  book,  and 
here  its  influence  principally  ends.  The 
Essay  on  the  Understanding  has  very  mate- 
rially moulded  the  character  of  the  European 
mind  in  literature  and  science  since  its  pub- 
licatioo.  In  England  it  created  an  intense 
interest  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and  it  has 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  £orm 
the  pecuhar  spirit  of  the  nation.  In  prance 
it  has  produced  still  greater  effects.  In  the 
hands  of  Condillac  and  his  disciples  it  was 
made,  through  the  perversion  of  its  princi- 
ples, an  effective  instrument  in  undenfnining 
the  foundation  of  religion  and  morab,  and 
introducing  the  reign  of  atheism.  If  we 
compare  the  influence  of  t(he  Rambler  with 
HumeV  metaphysical  works,  we  shall  «ee 
the  same  truth  still  furthet  iUostriited.  The 
Rambler^  the  ])roduc4ion  of  Johnson,  and 
written  in  his  imposing  yet  vicious  style,  and 
containing  many  ju&t  views  of  life  and  mor- 
als, had  an  extensive  circulation  in  its  day. 
But  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  read,  and  never 
gave  any  lasting  complexion  to  public  opin- 
ion. Hume's  metaf^ysics,  on  the  other 
hand,  produced  an  intense  commotion  in  the 
literary  world  during  his  Hfe,  and  the  train  of 
influence  they  set  in  operation  is  still  acting 
as  vigorously  as  ever^  His  attem]>ts  to  pour 
confusion  and  darknejis  over  the  whole  region 
of  thought  and  Wlief,  after  deeply  agitating 
the  public  mind  of  his  own  country,  roused 
I  the  profound  intellect  of  Kant  to  endeavor 
to  arrest  the  metaphysical  skepticism  which 
was  confounding  ordinary  men  and  perplex- 
ing philosophers.  His  investigations  sprung 
30 
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the  fertile  mine  of  Oerniao  metafihysies, 
whiok  is  now  so  manifestly  sluipiiig  tl^  Tft- 
tellectoal  character  of  the  age.  The  pow- 
erful influence  of  metaphysical  sysiems  on 
public  opinion  is  likewise  strikii^ly  edilbited 
at  tl^  present  time.  Who  are '  the  au- 
thors that  are  the  most  effective  in  colcmng 
and  shaphig  the  igurrent  of  public  thought 
in  our  own  day  I  They  are  not  6yro% 
Soott^  DiokenS)  and  Macanhiy.  These  writn 
ecs  are  univenally  read  and  admifed;  but 
their  opinions  only  slightly  tincture  the 
minds  oif  their  readers.  The  men  who  are 
doing  most  to  impresa  their  Jviews  on  the 
character  of  the  age  are 'those  who  are  ad* 
vooating  some  metaphysical  system  in  a 
popular  form.  They  are  Wordsworth^  rear* 
ing  the  Buperstrtieture  of  his. poetry  on  the 
groundwork  of  a  plulosophical  system ; 
Coleridge,  Oarlyle,  fmd  EiDerson,  baptised 
with  the  spirit  of  Gern»an  transcendentaiisrai 
and  in  various  ways  /disseminating  its  mystic 
sentimenta  among  their  oountrymen.    These 


are  the  writers  who,  more  than  any  other  at 
the  present  day,  are  ahapmg  public  opini  o> 
in  England  and.  AmeriiQa.    Hence  it  noajr  \ 
be  i^ertied  with  the  utmoet  ceHainty .  tbat^ 
metaphysics  is  not*  science  loerdy  confined  ^ 
to  the  regions  of  speculati^ie  thought.    It  > 
exerts  a  greatev  influence,  on  theoiaas^.of . 
men  than  ahncet  any  odater  inteUeetual  pur-  -, 
suit.    The  po)^ukir  poet,  novelist^, historian,' i 
and  essaykt  are  i«ad  by  adifiritig  millions; . 
but  the  impreBsiorn  they  make  is  compfUra* . 
tively  feeble  and  transitory.     ThoF  pass 
away,  and  the.  current  of.  .public  j^ugbt^. 
generally  flows  on  in  much  the  .same  diiec^  - 
tion  as  if  they  .h^'  neter  f^ted*    But 
when  a  great  metaphysioiaB.  makes  hi^  ap- 
pearance, a  new  impnbe  is  to  be  communi- 
cated to  tiie  human  mind.    His  principles, 
at.fint  confined  to  a  unall  circle. of  select 
admiiersy  eventually  find  their  way  theoiigh  ^ 
various  chanaiels  to  the  mass  of  men,  land 
influcen6e  their  whole  tone  of  thoii^t.oA  all  ; 
the  aflkira  of  life. 
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Thb 'entire  popuUtion  of  the  good  cit|y  of 
Brussels  was  ^tirring^  Talma,  the*  great 
French  tragedian^  was  to  close  l|is  engage- 
ment this  evening  in  Leonidas,  the  author 
of  which  drama,  youi^  Pichot,  bad  sq  lately 
been  snatched  from  classio  literature  on  the. 
eve  of  his  first  triumph. 

The  doors  of  the  theatre  had  been  be- 
sieged ahnost  sinoe  the  break  of.day;  to! 
the  south  the  train  of  eagej;  spectators  ex>, 
tended  as  far  as  the  e^^tvemity  of  the  Place 
de  la  Mofmaie^  It  wa§  evident  that  the 
old  theatre  could  no;t  contain  the  crowd  that 
thronged,  in  anxious  expect^^Upn,  around  its 
doors. 

The  hero  of  this  species  of  ovation,  the 
personage  who  thus  excited  th^  enthusiasm 
of  these  worthy  beer-drinkecs  of  ancient 
Brabant — a  race  of  men  by  nature  very 
phlegmatic — was  standing  at  a., window  of 
the  If6tel  de  la  CroiX'BlanchefqvaQilj  oc- 
cupied in  shaving  himself.  His  glance  fell 
occasionally  with  great  indiflerence  upon 
this  crowd,  that  was  attracted  by  himself 


alone,  as  if  he  were  accustomed  to  such 
triumphs,  und  accepted  thepi  like  a  monarch  i 
who  doe^  not  allow  himself  to  be  intoxicated  , 

by  thei.enthusiaspi  of  the  people 

He  was  converging  familiarly  with  an  old  , 
friend,  an  inhabitant  of  the  cit/,  a  great , 
amateur  of  the  drama,  who  had  even-  made 
an  attempt  upon  the  boards  in  his  time, 
though  unsuccessfully  indeed.   Thanks^how- 
ever,  to  the  protection  of  Talma,  who  was 
all*power{ul  under  the  Empire,  he  had  ex-, 
changed  the  buskin,  which  suited  him  so  ill,  J^ 
for  a  trifling  post  in  th^  revenue  depart- 
ment»  which  suited  him  but  little  better,  but 
in  which  he  was  at  least  sheltered  against 
hisses.   The  fall  of  the  imperial  Colossus  had . , 
not  displaced  the  protege  of  the  great  artist 
Governments  are  changed,  empires  crumble, 
but  taxes  and  tax-gatherers  are  permanent 
,"  \7eU,  well  j  he  will  not  come,"  said  the 
.tragedian  in  a  Ume  of  vexaUon,  which  seemed 
caused  by.  wounded  vanity  ;  ^'  he  is  an  old 
madman,  a  misanthrope.    And  still,  I  assure 
you,  my  dear  M.  Lesec,  I  got  up  LeankUu 
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expre»]y  ht  Mm,  thinking  to  cause  kim  a 
plefteui^  and  to  flaifcter  his  old  repablican 
idaad;  It  is  the  most  tedious  and  deolama^ 
iotf  tM^edy  that  n^e  hare  played  sivce 
OemMrdcHf;  but  I  produce  aa  efiect  in  it 
by  a  few  pompous  and  patriotic  verses  winch 
it  eootaiiis,  especially  in  the  provinces ;  and 
this  good  David  would  have  thoi^ht  he  be- 
held his  own  painting  brought  upon  the 
stage.  But  he  will  not  dome ;  he  has  re^ 
fined  you ;  I  was  surd  of  it  Age,  exile, 
the  memory  of  tbe  past,  all  these  have  sadly 
chained  him ;  be  is  no  longer  our  David  of 
the  Consulate*'* 

**  I  have  just  left  him,"  replied  the  coU 
lector.  ^  He  received  me  somewhat  as 
Hermiooe  receives  Orestes  in  tbe  fourth  act 
of  Andromache.  He  was  bitter-sweet,  to 
say  tbe  least  '  I  never  go  to  the  ^eatre,' 
he  cried  roughly.  *TelT  my  friend  Tabna 
that  I  thank  him  for  hie  kind  intentions,  l|^ 
that  I  always  retire  at  nine  o'clock.  Halnll 
do  me  a  favor  if,  before  his  departuAa^  he 
will  come  and  drink  a  can  of  beer  and  smoke 
a  pipe  with  me.' " 

"  He  is  completely  turned  into  a  Flem- 
ing,"  replied  Talma  sarcastically.  **  Poor 
genius !  to  this  it  comes  at  last  I  to  smpke, 
Dutch  tobacco,  and  to  despise  the  arts. 
Persecution  does  more  harm  than  the  guil- 
lotine, my  dear  Lesec,"  added  the  tragedian, 
in  a  tone  of  bitterness ;  "  it  kilb  our  great 
men  in  their  Hfetime,  and  deprives  us,  per- 
haps, of  twenty  ehjrfs  (Tauvre,  I  pardon 
the  Restoration  fcr  surrounding  itself  with 
men  of  empty  bn^ns,  but  it  ought  nbt  to 
exile  our  men  of  talent ;  they  are  not  so  rery 
plenty  in  these  times.  But  let  us  drop  the 
subject;  a  little  more,  and  wfe  should  be 
talking  politics." 

Talma  finished  shaving,  as  any  private 
individual  would  have  done,  his  companion 
gazing  upon  him  the  while  in  wondering 
silence,  as  if  he  thought  it  extraordinary  that 
the  representative  of  so  many  heroes  and 
demi-gods  could  dagn  to  remove  his  own 
beard.  The  crowd  upon  the  square  kept 
continually  increa<»ing,  promising  to  Leofi- 
Idas  an  ample  harvest  of  pistoles  and  of 
crowns'. 

**  Do  you  know,  my  dear  Ml  Lesec,"  said 
the  great  actor  suddenly,  as  he  sponged  his 
chin  with  cold  water,  and  half  closed  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  about  to  utter  a  s^ut^sm ; 
**do  you  know  that  our  stern  republicans 
are  oftentimes  as  thoroughly  imbued  with 


aristoemtic  notions  as  the  old  noblesse!  I 
will  bet  you  ten  Napoleons  that  David  would 
have  coDEie  to  the  theatre  if  I  had  gone  and 
invited  fasm  in  person*  I  thought  of  doing 
so,  but  I  had  not  time.  I  have  been  plying 
hete  the  trades  of  manager  and  prompter. 
Hiese  rehearsals  are  killing  me ;  to  teach 
taUcipg  puppets  in  perukes,  to  play  tragedy ! 
Stay,  I  have  still  about  three  quaiters  of  an 
hour  at  my  disposal:  I  will  go  and  attack 
this  old  Roman  in  his  citadel.  Will  you  • 
accompany  me  ?" 

^  WiUingly,"  replied  M.  Leseo,  taking 
hia  head,  hke  a  man  who  qoasents  to  a  pro- 
posal, but  with  little  'expectation  of  sucoesa. 

The  trage^Mao,  whoec'  air  was  quite  c(»n- 
moA-place  when  he  was  off  the  stage,  drew 
on  his  overooatand  ficuniliarly  gave  hi&  arm 
to  his  friend  the  collector,  who,  quite  proud 
of  such  a  compoaion,  walked  wdth  his  state- 
liest step  in  crossing  tlie  Place  de  ia  Man- 
note,  .assuming  to  himself  a  liberal  share  of 
the  glances  of  curiosity  and  adUEiiration 
which  greeted  our  two  friends  as  they 
passed  alone.  They  soon  left  the  crowd, 
however,  and  turned  from  the  Rue  Pierre 
Plate  into  the  Rue  de  la  Fourche, 

**  We  are  |ibout  to  encounter  a  hurricane, 
my  illustrious  friend,"  said  M.  Lesec;  "pre- 
pare yourself.  As  for  me,  I  throw  the  whole 
Wden  upon  your  shoulders;  I  will  not 
nieddle  with  the  matter." 

'  **  Has  he  dmttged  into  a  ootiiplete  lycan- 
throp^  then  ?"  rej6ined  the  actoi^,  quicken- 
ing his  step.  •*  Poor  exile  1  poor  dying 
genius  I  I  pity  thee  T 

The  two  soon  reached  the  new  Louvre  of 
the  celebrated  artist,' which,  not^hstanding 
its  seclusion  and  its  antiquated  air,  seemed 
quite  a  C6m(bptable  abode.  A  woman,  of  at 
least  sixty  years  of  age,  with  difficulty 
opaied  th€i  heavy  door,  not  without  hav- 
ing first  examined  the  visitors  through  a 
little  grated  loophole.  Finally;  they  were 
admitted  into  an  ill-Hghted  and  somewhat 
disordered  saloon,  the  ornaments  and  furni^ 
ture  of  which,  by  a  singular  anomaly,  pre- 
setited  relics  of  the  taste  #f  the  last  two 
centuries;  ahA  the  master  of  the  French 
school  of  painting,  the  celebrated  David, 
entering  from  an  adjoining  apartment,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them,  with  a  quick,  yet 
almost  majestic  step,  altbough  his  form  Iiad 
already  begun  to  bend  somewhat  beneath 
the  weight  of  year*. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  Talma,  who  ex- 
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pected  but  a  cold  reception,  David  smiled 
tipon  him,  and  cast  the  large  pipe  that  he 
held  upon  an  arm-chair,  in  order  warmly  to 
clasp  both  his  friend's  hands. 

^Sacrebleul  you  arc  welcome,  my  old 
comrade !"  he  cried  abruptly ;  "  you  could 
Bot  have  come  at  a  better  moment,  I  feel 
a  joy  that  I  have  not  experienced  for  ia  long 
while.  Your  presence  but  augments  it. 
And  the  old  painter  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether, which  with  him  was  a  sign  of  un- 
common satisfi^tion. 

Talma  glanced  at  M.  Lesec,  as  if  to  say: 
"The  devU  is  not  so  black  as  you  painted 
Tiim."  The  worthy  collector  replied  only  in 
pantomime.  His  outstretched  arms,  and  his 
eyes  dilated  to  their  utmost  width,  signified 
}dain]y :  "  I  cannot  comprehend  it ;  it  seems 
that  the  barometer  has  changed.  This  is 
positive,  however,  I  for  my  part  was  received 
like  a  dog  in  a  game  of  skittles.  You  will 
aay,  *.  A  humble  clerk  of  the  revenue  de- 
partment and  the  French  Roscius  are  two 
very  different  persons,'  I  suppose." 

"  Sacreblea  /  you  must  promise  to  come 
and  dine  with  me  to-morrow,"  resumed  the 
painter,  accompanying  this  cordial  invitation 
with  a  smile ;  and  the  smile  ui>on  I^L  David's 
grave  and  austere  face  bore  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  grimace,  and  the  more  so 
because,  as  is  well  known,  he  had  a  tumor 
in  the  mouth,  which,  when  he  sppke  with 
animation,  drew  hb. cheek  awry,  and  em- 
barrassed his  utterance^ 

**  I  cannot  accept  your  invitjition,  my  old 
comrade,"  replied  Talma  in  a  tone  of  regret ; 
"I  pky  this  evening  for  the  last  time,  and 
to-morrow  I  set  out  for  Paris  " 

"  You  set  out  to-morrow  T 

"  I  am  obliged  to  d,>  so.  Michelct  and 
Damas  haye  the  whole  burden  of  the  thea- 
tre upon  their  shoulders ;  the  <;ommittce 
urges  my  return.  Lemercier  is  only  waiting 
for  me,  to  rehearse  a  kind  of  Richard  HI." 
.  **  Sacrebleu!  I  mock  at  your  committee ; 
you  shall  depart  day  after  to-morrow ;  a 
single  day  will^  not  cause  the  ThHtre- 
Fran^aise  to  die  of  hunger.  I  expect  my 
friend  Girodet,  and  you  must  dine  w  ith  us. 
It  will  make  me  younger  by  twenty  years ; 
it  will  remind  me  of  our  meetings  at.Koli- 
ker's,  near  the  gate  of  the  Lou^tc  " 

The  illustrious  exile  accompanied  this 
sentence  with  a  second  smile,  even  more 
terrifying  than  the  first  The  actor  was 
greatly  moved  by  it    There  was  something 


painful  in  this  bitter  smile ;  it  ^emed  to 
betoken  regret  for  his  distant  country. 

"I  will  remain,  I  will  remain  for  yotii^ 
sake,  my  good  David  ^  replied  the  tra- 
gedian warmly ;  "  for  your  sake  1  will 
neglect  my  duty— rl  will  steal  a  day  from 
ray  friends  and  associates ;  but  it  is. on  con- 
dition that  you  will  make  a  sliglit  sacrifice 
in  my  favor,  and  come  this  evening  to  see 
me  play  Leouidas.^ 

**  Well,  well !  be  it  so !  I  con^nt,"  re- 
plied the  painter,  whom  the  expected  arrival 
of  his  friend  Girodet  had  rendered  joyous 
and  almost  afiable.  "  I  will  come ;  but  so 
much  the  worse  for  you,  my  friend,  if  I  nod 
a  little ;  that  has  happened  to  me  almost 
every  time  that  1  ^t  foot  in  a  theatre.** 
.  **  The  plaudits  with  which  M.  Talma  will 
be  overwhelmed  will  wake  vou,  M.  David," 
said  the  obsequious  M.  Lesec;  and  this 
p^JI'e  sally  gained  him  in  his  turn  a  smile 
ana  lin  invitation  for  the  morrow,  which  he 
accepfel  with  pride,  although  at  the  risk  of 
compromising  himself  somewhat  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

"  Decidedly,  he  has  his  good  moments/* 
said  Talma  to  M.  Lesec,  when  they  had  lefl 
the  house.  "  It  is  to  Girodet  that  we  owe 
this."       . . 

"This  visit  causes  him  great  pleasure," 
rejoined  the  collector.  "  Le  Gros  also  came 
to  see  him,  a^)out  a  year  ago.  The  poor  old 
man  leaped  for  joy,  and  wept  like  a  child.** 

"  And  not  one  of  them  has  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  procure  his  return  to  France !" 
rejoined  Talma,  with  a  tragic  sigh. 

On  the  same  evening,  between  six  and 
ficven  o'clock,  the  old  French  painter  and 
baron  of  the  Empire,  having  ventured  to  put 
on  a  black  coat,  with  a  new  red  ribbon  in 
the  button -hole,  entered,  almost  confused 
and  timid,  the  great  theatre  of  Brussels,  and 
ensconced  himself,  as  quietly  as  he  could,  in 
the  stage  box,  which  his  friend  Talma  had 
caused  to  be  reserved  for  him.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  the  officious  M.  Lesec,  more 
proud,  more  radiant,  more  c;irefully  be- 
ruffled  and  befrizzled  than  if  he  had  been 
appointed  first  clerk  of  the  financt^.  But,, 
in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  of  the  modest 
artist  to  pr«?8er>'e  his  incognito,  the  rumor  of 
his  presence  was  soon  spread  abroad  in  the 
house.  lie  was  recognized  ;  all  rose  re- 
spectfully; innumerable  bravos  resounded 
from  the  pit  to  the  gallery.  It  is  said  that 
a  noble  pnnce,  a'worthyzjJjC^jp^n^j^  of  the 
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house  of  Nassau,  accompanied  by  bis  young 
son,.  w{^  not  among  the  last  to  applaud  the 
illustrious  exile,  who,  agiti^ted  and  affected, 
bowed  awkwardly  to  the  ?  ssembiy,  saying  to 
M.  Lescc :  '  ' 

"  Ah,  well,  my  friend,  they  still  remember 
me  1  They  know,  then,  here  in  Brussels, 
that  I  exist,  or  nearly  so." 

"The  country  of  so  many  celebrated  paint- 
ers," rephed  the  courteous  collector,  "  owes 
these  testimonials  of  admiration  to  a  great 
man  who  demands  of  her  an  asylum." 

*' Enough  !  enough  T  said  M.  David,  who 
wished  to  preserve  his  good  humor,  and  to 
whom  this  compliment  brought  back  a  pan- 
ful remembrance ;  **  do  not  forget  that  I 
have  come  here  to  see  Talma."  Leonidas 
soon  appeared  in  truth,  and  in  his  turti  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  Every  glance 
was  fixed  upon  him ;  every  breath  in  that 
crowded  assembly  was  hushed  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice ;  at  every  sentence  of  the  mag- 
nanimous Spartan  the  house  shook  with 
redoubled  bravos.  The  painter  of  The  Rape 
of  the  Sabtnes^  of  Brutus,  of  7%«  Oath  of 
the  Tennis  Court,  of  the  picture  of  The 
Coronation^  remained  calm,  moti6nles^, 
mute,  amid  these  alternate  scenes  of  tu- 
mult and  of  breathless  silence.  He  did  not 
hear  the  plaudits  of  the  house;  his  soul 
was  elsewhere  ;  lie  forgot  even  that  lie  was 
seeing  and  listening  to  his  friend  Talma. 
He  was  at  Thermopyla;,  b^ide  Leonidas 
himself;  he  wa«»  ready  to  die  with  him  and 
his  three  hundred  Spartans.  Never  had  he 
felt  himself  so  deeply  moved^  Far  from 
yielding  to  sleep,  as  he  had  seemed  to  fear. 
Lis  cheek  glowed  and  his  brow  was  covered 
with  sweat,  as  ff  he  were  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  h^oic  deed  of  devotion  which 
formed  the  subject  of  this  drama.  At  last 
the  curtain  fell.  It  was  some  moments  be- 
fore he  could  recover  his  composure,  and 
when  he  had  completely  returned  to  him- 
self, he  was  able  only  to  utter  the  words, 
**  Mon  Dieu  I  how  glorious  it  is  to  possess 
talent  like  that!*' 

On  leaving  the  house,  the  crowd  thronged 
around  the  French  artist,  who  quickened  his 
steps  in  order  to  e^^ctipe  from  this  last  tri- 
umph, but  who  felt  intoxicated  with  happi- 
ness, with  joy,  and  with  old  remombranc<'s. 
It  was  the  fairest  day  of  his  exile,  and  he 
was  smiling  at  the  thought  that  this  day 
was  to  be  followed  by  a  happy  morrow, 
when  a  young  woman  of  a  slehder  iaud 


graceful  form,  her  face  serious  and  regular, 
her  attire  elegant,  advanced  towards  him, 
and  said,  reaching  out  her  hand : 

"  Permit  the  grand-niece  of  FrankliD, 
Madam  Hobart,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion to  an  illustrious  exile.** 

The  old  mati  bowed,  pressed  his  lips  upon 
the  doved  hand  of  the  beautiful  American, 
but  he  could, not  find  the  shghtest  compfi- 
ment  to  address  to  her.  A  stranger  now 
presented  hhnself,  with  an  ur  almost  of 
supplication,  holding  in  his  hand  an  open 
portfolio  ana  a  crayou; 

•*M.  David,*'  said  the  young  Englishman, 
with  a  very  guttural  accent,  **  will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  draw  me  a  line,  a  smgle  line 
upon  this  p^per  f ' 

"  A  line  I"  replied  the  painter  with  a  smile, 
scarcely  comprehending  the  wish  of  this  in- 
sular amateur  in  autographs  ;  **  why  not 
two !"  He  took  the  crayon  and  trac^  two 
parallel  lines  upon  the  papef,  though  not 
with  true  geometrical  accuracy. '  TU&  Eng- 
lishman overwhelmed  him  with  thanks,  then 
turned,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 

A  sweet  night,  passed  in  golden  dreams, 
succeeded  to  this  hiippy  day,  and  at  early 
dawn  the  poor  exile,  who  was  usually  so 
gloomy  and  so  taciturn,  rose,  for  the  first 
time,  cheerful  and  almost  gay,  and  admon- 
ished his  housekefeper,  whD  was  surprised  to 
find  that  he  had  risen .  before  her,  to  get 
breakfast  ready,  and  to  think  in  advance 
of  the  dinner,  which  he  wished  should  be 
worthy  of  the  renowned  guests  whom  he 
expected.         ' 

"How !  you  ai*e  going  out,  sir,  and  so 
early  ?"  cried  the  good  woman,  on  observing 
thlat  her  master  had  his  hat  upon  hik  hea^ 
and  his  cane  in  his  hand.  ' 

"Yes,  mothet-  Rebecca,*'  ri^plied  M.  David 
with  a  smile?,  advandng  to  the  oute^  door^ 
"I  take  the  Hbertv  of  going  out,  and  of 
walking  all  alone,'  like  a  gmwn-np  bojr." 

"But  it  is  scarcely  daylight;  all  the  shops 
are  still  closed." 

"  I  do  not  think  of  making  purchases.**  * 

"But  where,  I  ask,  can' you  be  going, 
then,  at  thi^  hour!" 

"  Ha,  sacrebleuf^  replied'  the  impatient 
paiiitei' ;  "  can  you  not  guess,  old  beldamel 
Why,  I  am  going  as  far  as  the  gate  of  Flan- 
ders,'to  meet  my  comrade  Girodet.** 

''lliat  is  andther  thing;  but  are  yoU 
sure  that  he  will  enter  by  this  gate  ?  Has 
h^  informed  jrou  of  the  exact  hour ^" 
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"  Ha,  mordieu  /  what  is  that  ta  me !  If 
I  meet  him,  I  shall  embrace  him  9<Dtoie  mo- 
menta sooner,  and  if  I  should  walk  for  afa 
hour  along  the  road,  while  waiting  for  him, 
it  will  divert  me ;  it  will  be  exercise.  Doctor 
Pranchomme'  has  recommended  it  to  me. 
Go  now  to  your  work,  and  see  that  the  roast 
b^ef  does  not  burn."   '      ' 

With  these  words,  the  former  mettiber  of 
the  Conventioti  crossed  the  threshold  of  his 
solitary  habitation,  striking  the  patement 
with  his  iron-shod  catie,  as  if  he  had  given 
a  proof  of  his  authority,  and  laughing  in 
his  sleeve  at  the  expr^ion  depicted  in  the 
face  of  the  old  domestic,  who'^a^ied  after 
him  as  he  departed  with  an  air  tif  stupefac- 
tion. 

The  old  man  walked  with  a  firm  step; 
he  inhaled,  with  full  lungs,  the  fi*esh  nlorn- 
ing breeze;  he  was  gay,  young, and  happy; 
be  was  about  to  behold  a  friend  a^arn.  But 
in  his  eagerness,  he  had  anticipated  thetiihe 
at  which  the  diligence  usuany  ^arrived,  by 
nearly  two  hours ;  he  did  not  perceive  thfe 
mistake  until  he  had  walked  fOr  a  Cotf^idera- 
ble  while  in  the  latge  and  filthy  suburb, 
which  lies  adjacent  to  the  gate  of  Flanders. 
His  pipe,  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
studio  and  of  his  exile,  h^  had  left  behind 
him ;  in  his  hurry  he  had  forgotten  it.  He 
continued  his  solitary  walk,  busied  with 
pleasant  though te,'  and  diverted  from  them 
only  by  the  passing  of  the  workmen  repay- 
ing to  their  labors,  and  of  the  market  women 
hastening,  with  all  the  speed  allowed  them 
by  their  FlemishTotundity,  towards  the  mar- 
ket De  rilorotoge. 

When  we  are  lounging  on  alone,  ab<>Ve 
all,  when  we  are  watting  for  some  one,  we 
act  like  childn^n ;  we  rej^ort  to  every  device 
to  kill  time,  and  t<i  appear  to  be  doing 
something.  A  flower-pot  at  a  window,  a 
magpie  in  a  (^age,'a  fly  in  the  air,  renders 
us  the  service  of  occupying  our  thoughts 
for  a  moment  M.  l)avi*d  was  rto  fortunate' 
as  to  encoiUBter  diinng  his  prolonged  walk 
an  artbt  at  work  in  the  open  air,  a  gla- 
rier  doubtless,  rather  than  a  painter,  who, 
mounted  upoh  a  ladder,  was  flourishing  his 
brush  with  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
of  Le  Gro^,  completing  his  admirable  cupola 
of  Sainte  Genevieve.'  (     ' 

The  painter  of  The  Cofimation  passed 
twice  before  the  dauber,  casting  a  furtive 
glance  at  his  work,  admiring  the  intrepidity 
witli  which  the  worthy  man  overlaid  with 


pure  ultra-marine  the  background  of  his 
landscape,  to  represent  the  sky.  Beneath 
the  sign,  which  was  almost 'oomplelsed,  Was 
written  in  large  letters,  '^The  Break  of 
Dayf  a  precaBtion  as  necessary  to  indicate 
the  intention  of  the  artist,  as  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Flemish  and  Dutch  beer  for  sale 
kmre^  to  reveal  the  occupation  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  rA^<:?'«ttvr«.' 

"Here  is  an  honest  Vandercrout,"  said 
the  French  artist  to  himself,  **  who  under- 
stands about  as  much  of  perspective  as  a 
oart  horse,  and  who,  I  would  bet,  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  all  the  talent  of  Rubens. 
He  daubs  his  board  as  if  he  ve^re' greasing  a 
pair  of  boots,  and  he  is  happy.'* 

When  M.  David  pass^  the  third  time 
before  the  ladder,  he  could  control  him- 
self no  longer;  a  second  layer  of  ultra- 
marine had  jttst  covered  the  first;  it  was 
enou^  to  make  one's  flesh  creep*  Continu- 
ing .his  walk,  and  without  looking  at  the 
culprit,  he  muttered,  **  There  is  too  much 
blue!" 

"Ha!  what  is  tliat?"  cried  the  sign- 
painter.  But  the  man  who  had  ventured 
to  make  this  criticisiti  was  already  at  a 
distance.  Twice  again,  Girodet's  friend 
passed  and  repassed  before  "  The  Break  of 
Day;^\&ud  twice  he  could  not  refram  fi*om 
uttering  the  same  exclan>ation — ^**  There  is 
too  much  blue  T'  The  offended  artist  turned 
and  shrugget  his  shoulders  in  reply,  asking 
himself,  doubtless,  what  business  this*  person 
had  to  meddle  with  his  work  ?  since  to  judge 
from  Im  garb,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  wealthy 
enough  for  a  purchaser,  and  he  was  ferfrom 
having  the  air  of  a  skilful  connoisseur.  As 
he  passed  for  the  fourth  time,  the  unknown 
lounger  repeated  his  eternal  refrain — "There 
is  too  much  blue."  The  color  mounted  to 
the  face  of  the  Brussels  Wouvermans. 

'*^  Do  you  not  see,  sir,  that  I  am  panting 
a  sky  ?"  he  said,  with  that  tone  of  apparent 
modefatidn  which  a  man  assumefi  who  is 
growing  angry,  and  still  wishes  to  conceal 
his  vexation*  The  ai-tist  had  just  descended 
from  his  ladder,  and  had  posted  himself  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  closing  his 
left  eye,  and  making  a  shade  of  his  palette, 
to  assure  himself  of  the  effect  of  his  paint- 
ing. He  was  admiring  himself  in  his  work ; 
he  was  happy,  and  M.  David's  exclamation 
came  at  a  very  untimely  moment,  to  ti'ouble 
his  satisfaction. 

"  Parbleu/  I  suspected.  i»deed,  that  you 
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were  trying  to  paint  a  sky/'  replied  the 
^pkalidffl  critio ;  "  but  I  mmply  say,  that  there 
j&  too  much  blue." 

;  •Have  you,  by  cbancei  ever  seen  shies 
]Mttnted  without  blue,  Sir  Amateur  ?" 

''I  and  no  mnateur.  J  s^y  only  in  pass- 
ing, and  for  your  guidance,  that  tb^^  is  too 
jnuoh  blue — that  is  all.  Do  as  you  please, 
and  if  you  think  that  there  is  not  enoi^h, 
put  6ii  naore." 

"  But,  blockhead  that  jrou  are,  have  I  not 
told  you  that  it  i$  a  sky,  a  clear  sky,  without 
douds,  a  sky  that  ift  to  represent  the  break 
ofdayr 

^*  A  reason  the  more,  ventrebleu  /  a  sky 
of  the  color  of  cbareoal  1  Are  you  crsdgr, 
my  dear  fellow,  to  use  blue.f  Ton  mudthave 
lost  your  senses"  . 

.  '*  By  Saint  Nicholas,  it  is  too  muich  T  cried 
the  exasperated  dauber ;  ^^  you  are  an  •<rfd 
fool  and  an  ignoramus  I  you  know  pipthing 
of'  painting*  I  should  like  to  see  you  paint 
skies  without  blue*" 

"  I  do  not  say  that  I  am  very  skilful  in 
painting  skie^,  but  if  I  were  to  attempt  it,  I 
should  not  use  blue." 

**  Indeed]  it  would  be  fina then." 
i     "It  would  at  least  look  like  someAing.^ 

"  That  is  to  say,  that  my  picture  k<>ks 
like  nothing.". 

"  Afa  foi !  tieairly  so ;  it  looks  like  the 
window-shutter  of  a  wretched  ini^  like  a  sheet 
of  daubed  paper^  like  a  diah  of  spinacb— 
what  you  wll" 

•*  A  dish  of  spinach !  a  window-shutter  1" 
cried  the  Brabant  artist,  trembling  with  irage. 
**  I,  a  pupil  of  Ruisdael  1  I,  the  fourth  couain 
of  Gerard  Douw !  and  you  pretend  to  under- 
stand my  art  better  than  I  do — an  art  which 
I  have  honorably  practised  in  Anvers,  Lou- 
vain,  and  Liege?  A  dish  of  spinach !"  The 
rage  of  the  insulted  painter  rose  to  sueh 
a  pitch,  that  he  grasped  the  critic  Ify*  the 
arm,  and  shaking  him  violently,  added : 

"  Do  you  know,  old  dotard,  that  no^y  repu- 
itation  has  been  made  long  since?  that  I  have 
painted  a  red  horse  at  Mechlin,  a  great  atc^ 
at  Namur,  and  a  Charlemagne  at  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle,  before  which  every  body  stops  in 
, admiration  r 

^^MuBsacre!  vile  glue  vender!"  crfed  M. 
.David,  pudied  to  extremity,  and  tearing  the 
palette  from  the  dauber's  hand ;  "give  it  to 
me;  you  Reserve  to.be  painted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  your  *  Break  of  Day^  with  a  fool's 
iaQe,andwith«ss*3,eMB."  L  And,  hurried  ;iway 


by  his  indignation,  he  had  already  ascended 
the  ladder,  and  was  now  effacing,  with  the 
palm  of  bis  hand,  the  entire  ch^  d^oeuvre  of 
his  brother  artist,  who  stood  motionless  and 
stupefied. 

^  Stop !  stop  I  old  fool !  old  wretch  1"  cried 
the  unfortunate  painter, ,  pale  with  terror. 
"A  splendid  sign !  a  picture  worth  thirty- 
five  f^os!  X^niloet!  I  am  mined!"  And 
he  shook  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  to  compel  the 
barbarous  Vandal  to  descend.  But  the  latter, 
alarmed  neither  by  the  csries  of  his  victim, 
nor  by  the  presence  of  several  neighbcirs  who 
had  ^ssemblied  at  all .  this  noise,  cod;itinued 
pitilessly  to  efl&ice  "  The  Break  of,  Day ^^^ 
mingling  together  the  earth  and  the  ^y, 
the  sun  and  the  trees,  the  houses  and  the 
human  figures,  or  at  lea^t  what  wae  designed 
to  represent  buildii^  and  men;  then,  uot 
less  prompt  i&  restoring  tha|i  in  blotting 
out,  employing  oQly  the  end  of  his  fiinger 
or  the  handle  of  a.  brush,  the  new  out- 
door artist  sketched,  m  a  few  moments,  a 
grayish  sky,  and  the  outline^  of  tbi^ee  bo^n 
companiops^  who,  glass  in  lumd,  w^ere  greet- 
ing the  brefik  o^  day,  and  among  whom 
fi^ired  a  caricature  of  the  sign-painter  him- 
self, easi^  to  be  recognized  by  the  thick  eye- 
brows, and  the  truffle^baped  nose. 

The  speotators,  at  fiist  restless  and  tumul- 
ituous^.  disposed  rather  to  side  with  the 
dauber^  their  , compatriot,  than  with  the 
stranger,  stopped  short  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  and  were  unable  to  repress,  a  mur- 
mur of  admiration,  when  the  chaos  of  colors 
began  to  assume  shi^pe  and  order.  The 
proprietor  of  the  inn,  attracted  fropi  the 
hoi;u^  by  the  tumult,  ^anced  to  join  the 
group  of  inquisitive  speotatoiB.  He  was  the 
first  to  ciy  "  Bravo  I"  and  to  exclaim  that 
the  new  outdoor  artist  was  at  least  equal  to 
the  former  ope.  The  fourth  cousin  pi  Gerard 
Douw  suddenly  felt  his, fury  vanish  apd  give 
place  to  admiratio;). 

"Ah,  hal"  he  cried,  "you  are  pf  the  trade 
the^ !  confess,  ray  worthy  man,  that  you  are 
of  the  trade!  Yi^,  yes,  it  is  a  brother 
ftrtist,  who  has  wished;  to  play  me  a  trick," 
he  ssud^  laughing,  to  spme  neighbors  who 
stood  around  him.  ^  He  is  some  Dutch  or 
French  sign-painter:  but  lam  frank ;  I  con- 
fess he  has  talent ;  yes,  I  acknowledge  him 
to  be  my  ma^r.*^ 

The  painter  of  The  Oath  of  the  Horatit, 
his  momentary  excitement  having  passed, 
W9^  about  to  descend  the  ladder,  amid  the 
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plnadiis  of  the  speotatorB^  when  a  new-comer 
appeared  among  them,  mounted  upon  a 
handsome  Englinh  horae,  ^ho  recognizing, 
as  he  thought,  M.  David,  on  the  lingular 
pedestal  upon  which  he  was  perched,  had 
made  his  t?ay  through  the  crowd,  ^t  the  risk 
of  trampling  some  honest  Fleming  under  his 
horse's  feet , 

**  This  painting  is  mine  P  he  eriedy  in  a 
jargon  which  excited  the  merriment  of  the 
populace  of  Brussels.  ^  I  take  it,  I  pur- 
chase it ;  I  will  give  a  hundred  guineast  for  it ; 
I  will  cover  it  with  sovereigns  if  necessary ." 

''  How  V  said  the  Brabant  pakter. 

''What  say  yonf  asked  the  Pkmish 
landlord. 

^  I  say  that  I  will  give  you  any  piice  yot 
ask  for  tins  painting,"  replied  the  stranger, 
who  leaped  lightly  from  his  horse,  and  in 
whom  Talma'8  fiiend  nonir  recognioed  tlie 
young  Engiishman,  who,  on  leaving  th^  thea- 
tre on  the  pre^ding  evening,  had  i^uested 
him  to  draw  b  hue  with  a  eray6n  in  his 
portfoUo.  • 

''  The  picture  is  not  for  salei,  young  man,** 
said  the  dauber,  with  a  pride  truly  paternal, 
as  if  it  were  hid  own  work. 

"  No,"  said  the  vender  of  beer,  "  for  it  is 
sold,  and  even  partly  paid  for  in  advance. 
Still  there  is  a  way  to  arrange  the  matter, 
and  if  you  wish  to  bargain  for  it,  sir,  it  is 
with  me  that  you  must  deaL" 

*'Not  at  ail,  not  at  allT  said  the  dauber, 
making  his  way  through. the  crowd ;  '^  it  be- 
longs to  me ;  my  brother  artist  has  been  so 
good  as  to  give  me  a  slight  proof  of  friend- 
ship ;  the  sign  is  ray  Ikwfbi  pnoperty,  and  I 
am  fi'ee  to  sell  it  to  any  one  I  please." 

''  Robber  and  knave  T  cried  the  master 
of  the  inn ; ''  my  ^£reakofJ)a^^k  fastened 
to  my  house,  and  I  alone  have  the  right  to 
dispose  of  it  as  I  see  fit" 

''  I  will  summon  you  before  the  Burgo- 
master, old  rogue,"  said  the  man  who  had 
not  painted  the  picture. 

"1  will  sue  you  for  a  breach  of  contract," 
replied  the  man  who  had  half  paid  him  in 
advance. 

During  this  while  the  crowd  had  increased 
about  the  disputants,  and  had  become  so 
compact  that  the  broad  suburb  was  ob- 
structed by  it 

"  Vmtrehleu!  SarpebUuf'  cried  a  tliird 
speaker  in  a  thundering  voice,  who  had  not 
spoken  until  now,  such  was  his  stupefaction 
and  vexation  at  the  turn  which  matters  had 


taken ;  ''why,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
something  to  do  in  the  s&xr ;  I  sbouM  think 
that'  I  ought  to  be  consulted  a  little." 
,  "  Right,  brother  I"  said  the  sign-painter* 
"  It  is  ridiculous  to  dispute  thiis  in  the  street^ 
Let  US  enter  master  Martaeli^  inn,  and  oh 
range  thin^  amicably  over  a  ean  of  beer."  ' 

M.'iDavid  allowed  himselfl  to  be  I<^d  into 
the  inn,  in  order  to  ejsc&pe  the  icrowd  of  in- 
quisitive spectators  whi^h'  was  constantly 
increasing.  When  within  the  housoy  tlw 
quarrel  only  greW  more  violent,  the  inn- 
keeper and  the  sign^-painter  still  claiming 
((he  property  in  dispute,  the  EoglishmMn  stiU 
offering,  with  a  profusion  truly  Britannic,  iib 
pay  for  it  with  iiA  weight  in.  gold. 

"Ha,  eacrebleuJ  lb  a,  mordieu/  and  if  I 
will  not  have  it  sold  T  cried  the  tme  painter 
p£  the  picture,  inofpatiently,  nay,  almost  an- 

"Oh,  my  dear/  air,"  said  the  inn-keeper, 
*  you  will  not  deprive  a  poor,  man  of  this 
chance,  a  poor  inn-^eeper  who  findd  it  truly 
hard  to  get  through,  with  the  year,  and 
make  both  ends  meet  A  little  money  would 
come  very  upropoft^and  enable  me  to  re- 
plenish my  stodc  of  beer  and  Ei^lish  ale." 

"Do  ^ot  believe  him^  brother  artist T 
eried  the  painter;  '^he  is.  an  old  pinch-fist 
He  pleads  poverty,  but  he  has  more  crowns 
in  his  dheat  than  you  and  I  put  together.  I 
am  the  &ther  of  a  family,  and  you  owe  me 
the  preference  as  a  fellow*artist  Besides, 
we  will  share  the  price  of  the  painting ;  it 
would  be  but  fiEur." 

"Do  not  listen  to  him!"  cried  roaster 
Martzen,  quickly;  "he  is  an  old  thief,  a 
spendthrift;  he  has  not  the  wherewithal  to 
marry  his  daughter,  because  he  has  gu^ed 
down  her  dowry  in  beer  and  sausages." 

^He  lies  in  his  henetical  throat  1"  reptied 
M.  David^s  brother  artist ;  "  my  Lubette  is 
betrothed  to  a  young  l^rench  artisan,  a  cabi- 
net-maker, an  excellent  workman,  and  he  is 
to  marry  her  in  September,  as  poor  as  she 
is." 

"  A  daughter  to  marry — a  Frenchman — 
an  excellent  workman  I"  cried  M.  David, 
suddenly  interrupting  him.  '*  Saaehleu  / 
that  alters  matters.  I  resign  my  '  Break  of 
Day'*  then;  it  shall  be  the  dowry  of  the 
young  bride,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  liberalitT 
of  this  stranger  to  ^m  the  price  that  he  wiD 
give  for  the  sketch." 

"Excellent!  illustrious  master!"  said  the 
young  Englishman ;  "  this  is  judging  right- 
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eously ;  the  wise  Solomon  co;^d  Hot  have 
decided  better.  As  for  me,  I  consent  to 
the  bargain  with  all  my  heart.  I  have 
offered  a  hundred  guineas  for  the  sketch, 
jtist  as  it  is ;  I  ^ili  give  two  hundred  if  the 
artist  who  painted  it  will  consent  to  si^  it, 
by  writing  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture 
these  two  wordfl  merely—^  Pierre  David,^ " 
!  The  baron  of  tbe  Empire  smiled  in  ac^ 
quieeoence ;  but  his  name  had  been  pro* 
iK)uneed,  he  was  recognized.    . 

A  shout  of  sm^srise  and  joy  followed  this  ' 
diseovery ;  this  revered  and  glorious  name  | 
was  repeated,  enthusiastically,  from  mouth  , 
to  mouth.  I 

"  What  r*  cried  the  dismayed   dauber, ; 
**David  !  you  are  M.  David,  the  celebrated 
French  painter  I    Oh!  my  master!  my  il- 1 
lustrioua  master  I    pardon  me   for  having ! 
addressed  you  with  my  hat  upon  my  head, 
^nd  for  having  treated  )*ou   as  an  equal. 
I  am  nothing  but  a  beggar,  a  wretch.     Tell 
me  that  you  pardon  me !''  and  the  poor  \ 
man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  uocovered  his  i 
head,  and  was  on  the  point  of  falling  upon  j 
his  knees,  when  M.  David  reached  him  his 
hand  with  a  cordiality   truly  republican,  i 
The  inn  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  boon , 
companions  and  inquisitive  idlers ;  all  pres-  j 
ent  TOM,  by  a  spontaneous  impulse^  to  the  > 
repeated  cry  of  "  Long  hve  M.  David !''  then 
they  thronged  around  him,  dspntiug  for 
the  honor  of  touching  their  glases  to  his. ; 
The  worthy  old  man,  softened  by  this  novel 
and  truly  popular  triumph,  could  not  re- 
fuse to  partake  of  a  can  of  Holland  beer, 
and  the  huzzas  and  shouts  of  joy  were  re- 
doubled. ' 

To  complete  the  scene, — a  scene  so  entirely 
a  la  Tmiers, — the  pretty  Lubette,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  ou^door  artist,  entered  the  inn,  at-  ' 


iracted  thither  by  the  rumor,  which  had  by 
this  time  been  noised  throughout  the  whob 
suburb,  of  a  sign  which  would  hasten  her 
marriage,  and  give  her  a  dowry  of  two  hun- 
dred Iduis  d^ors.  She  cast  herself,  without 
ceremony,  upon  the  neck  of  her  benefactor, 
who  received  her  with  open  arms,  remark- 
ing that,  after  what  had  passed,  he  certainly 
h^  a  right  to  kiss  the  bride. 

At  the  same  moment  three  strangers, 
dressed  like  substantial  burghers,  entered, 
with  anxious  haste,  the  inn  of  the  *^  Break 
of  Day"  It  was  the  polite  M.  Lesec,  fol- 
lowed by  Tahna  and  M.  Girodet  The  lat- 
ter, who  had  reached  Brussels  an  hour 
before,  had  not  found  M.  David  at  his 
house.  The  tragedian  and  the  collector  had 
also  repaired  thither,  and  on  leai-ning  that 
their  host  had  not  been  sieen  since  morning, 
they  had  been  abrmed  athis  absence;  fear- 
ing that  some  accident  might  have  befallen 
him,  they  had  hastened  forth  to  seek  him, 
and  guided  by  the  general  tumult,  now  en- 
tered the  inn  of  the  "  Break  of  Day." 

^  Apollo  be  praised !"  said  Talma,  on  per- 
ceiving the  great  painter,  with  glass  in  hand, 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  beer-drinkers ; 
"  no  accident  has  happened  to  him." 

'*  God  forgive  me !  added  the  collector, 
^  this  dear  baron  is  kissing  the  girls ;  he  was 
not  so  badly  inspired  when  he  rose  at  day- 
break this  morning."  » 

"  Bravo  1  bravo,  my  old  comrade  1"  cried 
G4rodet,  land  the  author  of  **  Attila"  advanced 
towards  him  with  extended  arms.  '^You 
also,  then,  arc  banning  to  change  your 
style  add  sdiool  I  Bravo,  master  I  it  is  not 
ami^  to  end  as* Rembrandt  commenced; 
but,  by  mv  fiiith,  I  did  not  suspect  that  you 
were  empuwing  yoiir  time  in  painting  Flem* 
ish  tavern  signs." 
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BRADFORD, 

[Thie  foUowkg  deacriptive  and  biBt^oal  eketeh,  kindly  aeot  us  by  &  lady,  haa  lain  long  muting  a 

nook  in  our  p«ge9.] 


BoMta  few  years  since,  Miss  Sedgwidc 
gate  a  glowing  picture,  in  one  of  the  mag- 
aainea  of  the  day,  of  her  ;iatnre  county  of 
Berkshire.  '  May  one  who  claims  not  her 
gifted  pen  give  a  slight  sketch  of  her  own 
<x)unty  of  Bradford  ?  There  h  not  indeed 
the  tragio  interest  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Bradford  that  belongs  to  Luzerne, 
and  some  of  the  o&er  counts  (^  Peiinsyl- 
▼ania,  but  its  early  remmisoences .  are  not 
devoid  of  iniefest  Probably  there  is  no 
county  in  the  Stat^,  or  indeed  in  the  Union, 
but  that  haa  some  circumstances  in  '^  hk- 
tory  that  would  excite  interest  were  they 
but  recorded.  Campbell  has  rendered  the 
Valley  of  Wyoming  almost  dassk  ground, 
and  recently  its  annals  have  been  transferred 
to  the  page  of  history,  by  one  who  has 
passed  most  of  hift  days,  from  early  youth 
tar  towards  life's  ecvening,  within  the  pre- 
cmcta  of  the  Valley  •^uie  Hon«  Charles 
Miner. 

There  were  Tories  scattered  among  the 
Indians  aloufi^  the  Susquehanna  during  the 
war  of  the  Ilevolution,  but  th6  first  per^ 
manent  settlement  made  in  Bradford  was  in 
1778,  by  emigrants  from  Wyoming,  and 
mostly  by  those  who  had  passed  through 
the  horrors  of  savage  invasion  and  cwfl 
strife  which  had  swept. over  that  ill^feted 
valley,  and  there  had  learned  endurance. 
This  settlement  was  made  in  what  is  now 
the  township  of  Athens,  then  known »  as 
Hoga  Point,  and  the  adjacent  Valley  of 
Shcsheqam.  C<^one}  John  Franklin,  who 
is  styl^  in  Miner's  history  th^  hero  of 
Wyoming,  was  one  of  this  band  of  emi?- 
grants.  He  resided  upon  a  ferm  oil  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  opposite 
where  the  village  of  Athena  now  stands, 
where  he  died  some  yeai^  since,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  The  prominent  part  that-  he 
took  in  the  strife  between  the  ^  J?^ne«iiteB" 
and  the  '^Yankees,''  at  Wyoming,  led  to 
bis  imprisonment  for  two  years  in  Philal- 
delphia,  under  the  charge  m  hiffh  treason* 
When  this  tettlenaent  was  made,  what  is 


now  Bradford,  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
induding  Lmzeme,  belonged  to  ^e  town  of 
Westmoreland;  a  towni&p  that  eanbraeed 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  great  an  eztient  of 
territory  as  the  State  of  ConnecticDtj  of 
which  it  was  am  appanage.         «  ) 

Bradford  b  <Hie  of  the  northern  tier  of  eotm- 
taea  in  Pennsylvania,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Susquehanna,  and  on  the  West  by  Tic^ 
counties.  The  Susquehanna  eutei^it^at  t£e 
Newv.York  line,  and  takes  a  southerly  and 
nisarly  a  central  (^oturse  ihroi^h  the  dbtmty. 
The  Hoga,  or  Chemung,  unites  with  it  about 
feur  miles  and  a  haif  l)^ow  ^'New-*York 
tine,  llie  Tio^  rises  id  the  niouptains,  in 
the  western  part  of  Bradford,  and  after 
taking  its  course  through  T^ga  county,  It 
bends  around  through  the  State  of  Ne#- 
York,  receiving  pn  its  way  the  Cowancsqtw, 
the  Ctoisteos  and  the  Cotthoct6n.'  On  its 
way  through  Bradford,  the  Snsquebanna 
received  as  tributaries  the  Wysox  and  Wya- 
lusing  creeks  on  the  east,  and  the  Sugar  and 
the  Towanda  on  the  west.  The  Towanda 
and  the  Iiycotiiing  have  their  sources  reiy 
near  each  other,  in  the  south-west  township 
of  the  countyi  The  Lycoming  winds  away^, 
throi^h  its  wild  and  rapid  course,  to  the 
west  branch — the  Towanda  makes  its  way 
to  the  north  branch  of  ^  Susquehaona, 
and  linifes  with  it  two  miks  b^w  the 
bdroughofTovmnda.  Th^rek.mudi  scenery 
along  this  stream  whidi  is  wiklly  beautim. 
The^e  are  ledgei  of  rock  ^ong  its  banks 
whicli  wciildi  strike  a  person  accustomed 
<Mily  to  the  prairies  of  the  West  with  i&toif- 
ishoientiand  awe«.  Athebsis  mubh  the  old- 
est village  in  the>  county,  ialthough  it  is  not 
a  place  of  sear  the  popwation  or  bushiesB  oC 
Towanda*  The  k^tioa  of  the  i^aae,  and 
the 'Scenery  of  the  ^cAe  vaUeiy,  is  (very 
beautifiiL  This  valley,  which  looks  when  in 
itsquiet  summer- beauty  ffi  if  the  Angel  of 
Peace  had  ever*  folded  his  wings  c^eir  it,*  waa 
the  rendezvous  of  the  array  sent  under  the 
command  of  Oeneral  Sullivan  into  'the  heart 
of  the  Indian  eounti:y,:durii^  the  summer  of 
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1779,  to  endeavor  to  insure  safety  to  our 
frontier.  Sullivan,  with  part  of  the  army 
destined  to  this  expedition,  was  detached 
by  the  way  of  the  Delaware  to  Wyoming, 
whence  he  ascended  the  river  to  Tioga 
Point  Here  he  arrived  on  the  11th  of 
'August,  and  enoamped,  awaiting  a  rein- 
forcement, which  arrived  on  the  2  2d,  under 
the  command  of  General  Clinton.  Sullivan 
now  numbered  neariy  ^tr«  thousand  tnen*^ 
quite  a  fonnidsUe  aimy  hv  the  object  to 
jwiuch  it  was  destined^  *  A  fort  was  erected 
in  what  ia  now  the  soiatbem  part  of  the 
rvillagei  of  A^ns,  which  wasr  garrisoned  for 
the  protection  of  etofes  for  the  army  on  its 
retorf^  and  was  designed  also  as  a  rendez- 
vous to  send  those  who  wei^  woUi^ded,  or 
who  sickened  by  the  wa^.  .  On  the  dOth  of 
September  >ihe  army,  having  atcompli^ed 
ita  nnssidn^  returned  to  Tioga»;  a^d  cm  ike 
8d  of  October  took  its  departure  down  the 
fiusquehanoa  to  Wyoming,  and  thetce :  to 
Easton.  'B^re  tiie  anny  feft  th^  valley, 
the  fittsquehanna  became  so  lo>w  as-  to  ren- 
der the  boats  useloBs  whkdi  had  eomeyed 
the  artillery  thither,  and  as  it  was  impossible 
to  j?emDve  it,  it  was  sunk  in  the  river.  Thk 
,was  dcme  secretly,  and  perhaps  the  spot 
wh^ne  it  lies  is  not  bow  known  to  any 
person  living. 

.  The  sncoessful  resuk  of  fiuUivan's  ezpe- 
idition  is  known  to  alL  Its  devastating  pol- 
icy seems  to  us  hardly  consistent  wim  hu- 
manity; but  it  received  the  ^andiou  of 
WaahingtoB)  and  waa  the  only  way  to  pre- 
serve the  frontier  from  a  recurrence  of  the 
horrors  of  Cherry  Valley  and  Wyoming. 
In  1789  a  treaty  was  held  at  Athens,  be- 
tween the  whites  and  several  Indian  tribes, 
in  relation  to  massacres  which  had  been 
committed  upon  the  West  Branch  after  the 
Aechucation  of  peace^  Colonel  Pickeriikg 
was  the  commissioner  of  the  Whites,  and  the 
celebrated  chief  of  the  Senecas,  Red  Jacket, 
was  the  prindpal  Indian  orator.  Tlie treaty 
termiriated  amicably,  but  the  murderers 
were  not  brought  to  punishment  until  a 
later  period*  As  the  settlements  increased, 
the  Indians  drew  away  U)  the  weat,  where 
their  hunting-grounds  mightbe  undisturbed 
by  the  foot  df  the  white  man ;  but  they 
must^have  turned  with  sorrowing  memories 
to  •  that>  lov^y MiUey^  and  their  fathers' 
graves  in  the  grove  of  oaks  upon  the  bank 
of  tb^'lloga.  The  valley  of  Sheshequin 
"Was  ^  birth-place  of  the  poetess,  Julia  IL 


Scott,  whose  early  decease  has  been  so  much 
lamented.  Her  grave  is  beside  her  "  native 
river,"  in  the  place  that  was  the  home  of 
her  married  life — Towanda.  Her  friends 
were  looking  with  hope  to  her  future  lit- 
erary career,  when  her  first-bom,  and  at 
that  time  h^rotrly  child,  was  suddenly  taken 
from  her  by  death.  Ever  after  it  seemed 
as  if  a  shadow  of  the  grave  was  over  her, 
tintil  she  wa^  laid  to  rest  in  its  darkness. 
There  are  many  liegends  from  her  pen  that 
throw  a  romantic  interest  around  her  own 
loved  "  river  of  the  hUls."  Mrs.  M.  St 
Leon  Loud  has  given  legenda^  interest  to 
'the  valley  of  the  Wysox,  or  Wysauken,  as 
it  was  called  at  m)  early  day.  The  hut  of 
Feruslaer,  the  **  Hermit  of  the  Wysanken,'' 
stood,  when  the  first  settlers  came  into  the 
coun^,  upon  the  spot  where  afterwards 
rose  her  paternal  h<mie.  Hie  township  of 
Asylum,  in  the  kxwer  part  of  the  county, 
was  so  named  frxMn  the<  dreumstaUce  of  its 
becoming  the  home  of  a  cdoay  of  French 
refugees,  who  fled  from  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Some  were  nobles  of 
high  ranL  Most  of  them  relumed  to 
France  'as  soon  as  th^  could  do  so  with 
safety.  The  present  Surveyor^eneral  of 
our  commonwealth  is  the  son  of  one  of  the 
Fr^ch  emigrai^,  who  remained  in  the 
township  of  Asylum.  Towanda,  the  coun- 
ty town  of  Bradford,  is  upon  the- western 
^e  of  tSie  Susquehanna,  and  i6  near  the 
centre  df  the  country.  It  Is  a  flourishing 
town^  and  a  place  of  much  business.  The 
village  of  Troy,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  is  also  a  place  of  considerable 
business 

Bradford  is  a  good  agricultural  county. 
The  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and  its 
tributary  streams  are  fertile,  and  tlie 
uplands' too  ape  avwlable*  for  ^age,  and 
amply  r^ntnnerate  their  cultivators*  Lum- 
ber is  one  of  the  staples  of  the  county. 
During  a  rise  of  water,  especially  at  the 
time  cl  tiie  Spring  floods,  the  Susquehanna 
is  almost  literally  eoviered  with  arks  and 
rafts,  seeking  a  market  at  ti>e  lower  towns 
uponthe  river, or  perchance  in  Philadelpfaiay 
or  Baltimore*  This  comes  frtxn  every  nav- 
igable strsam  tributary  to  the  river*  The 
lumbering  businiess  is  one  of  risk  and  dan- 
ffer^  and  requires  and  develops  much  hard*- 
hood  of  character  in  those  who  pursue  it 
Some  of  the  townships  west  of  the  river,  v^ 
the.  northern  pint  of  the  county,  have  If 
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setUements  of  Irish,  who  came  into  the 
country  as  kborens  on  our  ill-fated  canal. 
They  have  purchased  small  farms,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  gather  around  them  tiie  comforts 
pf  a  permanent  and  independent  home* 
They  are  generally  destitute  of  education, 
but  seem  desirous  that  their  childreti  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  bless- 
ing which  has  been  denied  to  them.  They 
are  nearly  all  of  them  totally  ignorant  of 
American  institutions,  and  their  vote  tells 
beavrly  against  the  Whigs,  as  they  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  "largest  liberty" 
dwells  with  their  opponents.  Much  mineral 
wealth  has  been  devdoped  ife  the  lower 
part  of  the  county,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
all  pur  mountains  contain  coat  rnd  iroa. 
Our  mountain-  scenery  is  beautiful,  often 
grandly  so.  These  mountain  ranges  skirt 
the  river  on  either  side,  sometimes  bending 
around  valley s^  and  again  coming  abruptly 


upon  the  river,  Ibrming  those  i^urows  wbidi 
are  often  so  alarming  to  the  unaccustomed 
traveller ;  overhung  as  they  generally  jgre 
by  ledges  of  rocks,  and  with  a  high  and 
precipitous  descent  to  the  river.  The  North 
Branch  canal,  upon  which  60  much  hatfJ 
firiished  work  is  left  to  go  to  destruction, 
was  designed  to  terminate  at  Athens,  three 
miles  below  the  New-York  li&e.  The  dam 
across  the  Tioga  at  that  pbce  vmk  com- 
pleted several  yeare  ago,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  well  built ;  unm  one  night,  becoming 
weary  of  waiting  lor  the  complexion  of  tba 
canal,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it  ilioved  ofif 
down  the  rivef. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  my  ftivorite  county^ 
except  that  its  name  was  given  in  honor  of 
an  early  Aitorney-Oeneral  of  Pemisylvania; 
a  gentleman  of  superior  talefits  and  acquire^ 
ments,  and  one  who  was  favored  .with  the 
personal  friendiihip  of  Washington. 
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FouU :  A  DramuHc  Poem.  By  Goethe.  Tmnv 
lated  ioto  SngUsh  Prufle,  viUi  lfot««,  ifcc*,  by  A. 
HATWAROvEaq.  BoitoD :  Ticknar,  Reed  dt  Fields. 
A  new  Qftitiod. 

Getil^e's  ••  Faust,*  the  most  celebrated  of  Ger- 
man poem^has,  fortunately  f  »r  the  Engli-h  reader, 
been  **  done  Into"  oor  language  by  Mr.  Hajward, 
more  perftetly  prcybably  than  any  olher  literal 
rendermg  of  h  poem  that  has  been  attempted 
It  TTfU  evidently  a  most  laborious  tafik  to  render 
this  wildest,  abstrusest  of  poems — a  poem  that 
has  caused  so  nrach  of  Oennan  discusition  and 
theoriisirijs^— ihto  plain,  InteTllgible  (?)  prose.  But 
it  was  ©videnlty  a  labor  of  love  to  Mr.  Hay  ward. 
The  pitmriety  of  60  ri^ndering  it  has  been  ably 
defended  by  him;  v^  a  synopsis  of  the  argu- 
ments for  It  is  given  in  a  preliminary  essay. 
Tins  will  be  fomid  very  interesting  to  the  fiterary 
reader.  The  general  quest^n  is  by  no  means  we 
think  settled  by  Mr.  Hayward,  but,  with  regard  to 
this  particulflCr  p(!>em,  he  may  probably  be  con- 
sidered as  having  established  his  p»int  The  pub- 
liehers  have  done  a  most  commendable  thipg  in 
presenting  the  work  in  so  beiUiiful  and  convenient 
a  shape  to  the  lovers  of  literature.  We  heartily 
commend  it  to  all  collectors  Of  good  tx)0ks  w^  u 
genuine  library  gem, 

MineellaneoM  £$iiap9.  By  TffoMAfi  Dv  Qomofcr. 
Boston :  Tickuor,  Reed  A  Fields. 

'  ^   ^her  volume  of  the  collected  essays  of  (his 
d  author.    It  contains  his  remarkable 


papers,  entitled  *'  Murder  Conflid«i«d  as  one  of  Hm 
Fii.e  ArtSk"  probably  the  most  wrtieUt  piece  of 
hmnor  io  our  language  of  th^  kind,  if  it  ean  be 
ooiisiderid  as  belonging  to  any  eUai  whatewR 
The  rest  of  the  papers  are:  ^  On  the  Knocking  hk 
the  Gate  in  Macbeth,"  "*  Joan  of  Arc,**  **  The  Eng^ 
lish  Mail-cOiich,''  *^Tbe  Viston  of  Sudden  ];>eatl]^'^ 
imd  ^  Ditider,  real  and  reputed.'*  Wv  have  9i» 
pitissed  our  opimcm  beAnre  of  the  greaA  merits  of 
this  author  as  an  ossayitt,  and  need  not  repeat 

Hurry^Graphn  ;  or,  S^hetchei  of  jSc^nery,  Celebris 
tiea,  atid  Socidy.  By  N.  Paekek  Willis.  New- 
York  ;  Charles  Scribner. 

U  eertfeiinly  smMks  of  vanify  ui  Mr;  Fi  PartdMr 
Willis  td  make  Intota  bodk  these  .**  btir^yi^pht,'* 
written  fi>r  the  weekly  joumftl  of  ^hi3i  htlk 
edHor.  He  is  evidently  eonsoioiis  of  n  large  circle 
of  admirers,  and  is  too  good-natured  notte  Aj^pMd^ 
even  when  not  particularly  etieored  It  may  oe  il 
weakness  *  but  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  of  tiie 
audience,  and  are  glad  to  see  theBeotleman^ooD^ 
sidering  him  very  polite.  There  &  a  Jenn-PauJ- 
lehneBM  «f  expreMi<tn,  and  of  httmok'  t6b,*Ui4t  w^ 
eaniK't  re#>iet  Stfrttnisly,  notwithstanding  thedraWi 
back  of  dat)dyism<(  and  coM«i«  thitt  accompany 
titem,  we  never  read  Mr.  WiUi*^«  writings  wilWtt 
a  feeling  i  f  regret  at  the  Waste  of  w  geoJHt^  evl* 
dently  capable  i*f  better  things.*  Tb^  pi^  fro- 
<|(jently  giimpset  of  thongfat  bn  thet^rge  of  tb0 
profound,  Mfld  ob:*ervation  acuteto  a  dc;^feeiidk1isted 
by  a  morbid  devotion  to  the  conventionalities  of 
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eztemal  life.    The  foUowm^,  from  the  ooDclading 
•asay,  is  wortiij  of  Leagh  Hunt  in  his  bestdays:— 

**  The  wnniseience  that  is  expeotcd  of  our  jretum- 
Uig  frienda,  'The  Spirits,*  seems  to  us,  among 
^tber  things,  to  loolTa  little  like  unbelief  carried 
to  perteoutlon.  We  see  no  reasonable  ground  for 
supposing  that  John  Smitlv  in  one  week  after  bis 
death,  is  made  acquainted  with  eyerj  thing,  past^ 
present,  and  future ~made  able  to  go  to  Euro^ 
or  Ama^  for  instance,  between  question  and  answw, 
and  brin^  obituary  data  of  toe  questioner's  de- 
parted frienda-^yet  this  is  exaeted  He  is  called 
off  from  his  new  occupations,  catechised,  and  critic 
cised ;  and  his  answering  ai  all  is  pronounced  a 
humbug,  if  he  fail  to  teU  what  nothing  but  om 
mscienee  would  be  Sure  of  answering  correctly. 
.  *'  And  there  is  another  thing  which  seems  to  us 
an  injustice  to  this  same  ez-John-Simth.  There  ia 
a  natural  tendemgr  in, the  common  mind  to  assist 
an  oracle.  No  great  truth  was  ever  boru  into  the 
Vorl(^  that  did  not  start  iHth  the  discredit  of  a 
Ifaasretb,  and  uneducated  people  are  invariably 
the  first,  to  receive  t»  jrevelatioiu  But  these  igno- 
rant first  beUeyeraar^  not  thereby  rendered  super- 
human. They  are  still  subject  to  their  weaknesses 
as  before— stul  susceptible  of  .bias  and  untruth. 
In  the  first  place,  they  may  misunderstand  poor 
John  Smith,  who  has  to  speak  to  them  through  a 
newly  discovered  and  imperfect  alphabet ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  they  are  nervously  anxious  to  make 
him  appeieu-  wiser  than  he  is,  while  their  vanity  is 
interested  to  show  themselves  to  equal  advantage. 
John  Smith's  ghost  may  thus^  het  greatly  anistfd 
and  misrepresented,  and  the  general  Credit  of 
ghosts  may  be  tested  and  condemned  for  what 
tliey  oeveriiad  tlie  foasticfem  of  doing  or  sayiqg. 
'  "  One  other  risk  of  ii^ustlce-^iaoaae  Spirits  have 
QUBmoriet  aud  still  yenm  to  eommunioate  with 
those  they  have  passed  a  Ufe  in  losing.  It  would, 
of  oourse,  be  onl^r  ooouBeeications  oC  eeeative 
oharaeler  and  trifhng  IriiportAnce  thab  eould  be 
m^e  publio.  The  questions  likely  to  be  asked  of 
the  d^  are  upon  subjects  too  sacred  tot  newa* 
paper  mention.  The  moat  earnest  aeekers  for 
spuit-oonrerte  would  he  those  whose  delkate  and 
sensitive  natures  shrink  most  firom  the  ridicu  ing 
cross-questioning  of  the  scoffer.  We  ace  likely^ 
for  this  reason,  to  have  the  beat  proof  of  spirit- 
re  vis' tings  carefully  shut  from  us;  and  we  may 
protest,  in  common  fairness,  we  think,  therefore, 

Et  any  eendusiye  ai|^ment  based  on  the  dia- 
that  are  published.  The  firmiest  belietera 
we  know,  in  this  two^tyaan  telegmf»h> 
ere  highly  intelleetnal  perseosi  who  htvve  np  de- 
^re  to  convert  the  incredulous*  und  who  would 
|Doner  publish  their  privaite  letters  to  thie. living 
tjban  what  they  believe  to  be  their  hallowed  coo* 
>erse  "With  the  dead. 

**  It  is  due  to  this,  as  to  an^  important  new 
tjteory,  that  the  indirect  probabilities  of  lis  being 
true  ^uld  be  taken  into  the  question.  With 
knowledge  miracukHMly  enlarging  in  ^^err  other 
^iiection,  it  seems  natiiral  that,  we  should  mfJn 
^t  ieasl  some  •  measurable  pregress  in  com]ire^ 
b^^dingthe  spirit's  first  step  into  the  new. existi 
^nee.  It  is  pot  reasonable  to  suppose  that  death 
le  always  to- be  a  terror ;  end  it  would  not  be  at 


aU  out  of  measure  with  other  Providential  ame- 
liamtiona  of  human  life,  if  we  \n  ere  yet  to  look 
forward  to  a  clearly  understood  ttHnarnw  beyond 
the  grave,  as  we  do  now  to  a  morning  beyond  a 
night  of  weariness— laying  off  our  bodies  without 
fear,  as  we  lay  off  our  garments  to  go  to  sleep. 
Such  a  soft^ning-of  our  lot  would  tiot  come  about 
in  a  day,  nor  by  a  migaclB,  butwould  easily  arrive 
by  a  gradual  lettiog  of  light  into  the  first  dread 
darkless  of  etemitv,  and  by  enabling  us  to  speak, 
from  this  side  the  brink,  to  those  who  are  beyond. 
•*  There  would  almost  seem  to  be  divine  purpose 
enough,  in  giving  os  this  glimmering  look  into  the 
spiritworlarif  it  were  omy  to  otooSm  «  liilU  the 
imoffincUion,  tohich  seems  under  parcdysis  in  ths 
age  we  live  in.  The  Bible  is  all  true,  piit  it  is  all 
Kjetry,  too ;  and  our  Saviour's  medium  for  what 
le  came  to  teach  was  the  Janguac'e  of  thait  very 
imaffination  which^  ia-tJie  ptoent  day,  throws  dis- 
credit over  any  new  matter  that  it  is  empleyed  to 
iUustrate.  To  give  us  somethiqg  starilipg,  and 
yet  vague,  to  believe,  is  likely  to  awaken  us,  if 
any  thing  could,  fi-om  the  unhealthy  torpor  of  Un- 
belief, in  which  the  blood  for  the  highest  aoiivities 
of  the  soul  lies  stafoant 

"But,  of  the  indirect  evidences  in  favor  qf  the 
reality  of  this  new  spirit-intercbtirse,  none  seems 
to  us  stronger  than  its  moderate  beginnings  and 
its  apparent  incapabilitv  of  being  turned  to  bad 
uses.  Pretension  would  have  made  bolder  ex- 
periments. Diabolical  ingenuity  would  have  given 
voice  sometimes  to  the  passions  that  die  with  us, 
and  would  have  lent  its  aid  to  covetousness,  am- 
bition, ipd  TevcngpB.  Bnt  the  holier  and  purer 
affections  have  alobe  found  a  voice.  Nothing  has 
even  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  communicating 
with  us,  in  this  way,  except*  that-  whidi  i^oMld 
c6nfirm  or  awaken  goodness.  It  favors  nothhig 
(as  Qod  is  quite  capable  of  arran^g)  that 
belongs  exclusively  to  this  world.  On  ihtt  con- 
trary, its  tendency  is  to  set  a  guard  over  our  secret 
motives  and  actions,  and  to  make  us  feel,  while  it 
keeps  alive  the  memory  of  the  good  who  have 
gone  before,  that  they  are  stiU  witbjn  communion, 
and  more  with  us  in  proportion  a3  we  are  worthier. 
We  repeat,  Uiat,  if  it  is  'all  humbugs'  it  is  odd 
that  bad  people  make  no  handle  of  it.  This,  and 
other  signs,  make  it  look  to  us  less  like  a  humbug 
than  what  might  reasonably  be  conjectured  by  a 
religious  enthusiast  to  be  an  apparent  prepera* 
tion  for  the  coming  about  of  the  miUeDuium. 

"  We  have  said,  thus  fer,  only  what  we  think 
pfcould  fairly  be  allowed  to  the  '  Spirits,'  even  by 
those  who  uo  not  believe;  apd  what  we  presume 
may  be  interesting,  in  the  way  of  RU<rC»^'*^<^P«  ^^ 
tho^e  who  are  reading  or  oonvt^f^^^M)  the  aub- 
ject.  For  ourselves,  we  Fball  enter  into  no  con- 
troversy and  define  no  belief;  but  we  shall  endea^ 
vor  to  see  that  tliQ  '  Knockers'  get  fair  play,  and 
we  shall  neglect  no  knowle^^e  of  spirits  or  spirit- 
land,  which  patience, ,  expennient,  and  a  liberal 
credulity  can  give  us." 

Ship  and  8 'tore  in  Afhdeira,  Lisbon,  and  the  Afedi- 
ieatffanean.  By  Kev.  Waltui  Colton*  New- 
York  :  A.  S.  ivnm  A  Co. 

Ws  ie  a  new  edition  of  a  fiivorite  book  of  the 
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pablic  The  author  is  a  most  lively,  graceful,  and 
pleasant  companion  through  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes. Although  it  is  years  since  we  first  pe- 
rused this  book,  we  have  never  lost  the  pleasing 
impression  that  it  left  behind. 

Warreniana :  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory. By  the  Editor  of  a  Quarterly  Review. 
Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  <&  Fields. 

Of  these  shining  results  of  the  once  celebrated 
Warren  blacking  we  need  only  quote  the  publish- 
ers* advertisement : — *^  This  sparkling  little  volume 
having  been  for  many  years  out  of  print,  and  not 
readily  to  be  procured,  it  is  aflnin  reprinted  as  a 
sort  of  companion  to  *  The  lUfeeted  Addresses,* 
whose  popularity  still  continues  unabated.** 

Physieo-Physiological  Researches  on  the  Dynamics 
of  Magnetisniy  Electricity^  ffeatf  Light,  Crystal- 
liMUion,  and  Chemism,  in  their  relation  to  Vital 
Force.  By  Baron  Ouaeles  von  REioHEirBACH. 
Fifom  the  German.    New-York :  J.  S.  Redfield. 

These  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  ab- 
struser  physical  phenomena,  and  their  connection 
with  mesmerism,  animal  vitality,  and  so  forth,  will 
attract  the  attention  of  that  interesting,  increasing, 
and  imperturbable  class  of  {>ersoiiages  of  both 
sexes  wno  are  pursuing  their  investigStioDS  with 
80  commendable  a  pertmacity  in  the  direction  of 
the  other  world,  in  tne  new  path  found  thereunto 
through  tlie  physical ;  —this  progressive  age  being 
about  to  depart  from  the  pattis  f  f  the  fathers,  who 
went  up  to  the  spiritual  tnrough  the  spiritoaL 

A  Treatise  on  Political  Economy,  By  Qkobob 
Opdtks.    New-York:  G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  treatise  we  have  not  had  time  to  examme, 
more  than  to  find  that  upon  the  subject  of  protec- 
tion it  is  altogether  unsound.  In  this  part  of  the 
work  the  author  pror  eeds  with  an  amazing  as- 
sumption of  all  the  principal  points  in  dispute,  as 
though  nothing  had  ever  been  said  on  the  other 
side.  This  is  the  way  truth  is  to  be  elicited  I  We 
must  give  Mr.  Opdyke  the  credit  notwithstanding 
of  carrying  his  assumptions  to  their  legitimate 


conclusions,  direct  taxation  and  the  abolition  of 
ail  custom-houses. 

The  Education  of  a  Daughter,  By  Archbishop 
FiNBLON.  Translated  from  the  French,  To 
which  are  added,  Fmdon*s  Epistle^  Character 
of  Antiope,  dto.    Baltimore :  Murphy  ^  Ga 

We  commend  this  little  treatise  of  the  cele- 
biated  Fenelon,  as  containing  very  many  valuable 
practical  hints  on  the  subject  of  instruction  that  all 
may  apply.  The  theology  of  the  good  Archbishop 
those  wno  do  not  like  it  may  omi^  and  there  will 
then  be  enough  that  is  of  universal  application  to 
make  his  hints  on  training  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally worth  the  attention  and  application  of  all  to 
whom  the  subject  matter  of  the  work  is  a  part  of 
their  necessary  duties. 


Annals  of  the  Famine  in  Ireland  in  1847,  1848, 
aatdlU^.  ByMrs.A.NiOHOL80ic.  New- York: 
0.  French.    1861. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  profound 
interest;  being  the  personal  observations  of  an 
active  and  benevolent  woman  among  the  terrible 
scenes  of  this  most  frightful  of  modem  calamities. 
We  can  at  present  only  commend  it  to  the  perusal 
of  our  readers. 


The  Fruit  Garden :  A  Treatise  intended  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  Physiology  of  Fruit  Trees,  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  all  Operations  connected 
with  the  Propagation,  TVan^anting,  Pruning, 
and  2\raining  of  Orcltard  and  Garden  Drees, 
Ac.  dtc.  Illustrated  vnth  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fibres.  By  P.  Barev.  New- York : 
Gharles  Sonbner. 

We  are  told  that  this  most  interesting  science 
has  no  more  able  practiser  or  exponent  uian  Mr. 
Barry  in  tMs  country.  His  instruction^  we  even 
can  see,  are  clearly  given,  and  with  an  evident 
practical  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  attaining 
the  results  aimed  at  To  all,  therefore,  who  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  require  such  instructions,  we  need 
not  say,  at  this  appropriate  season,  buy  this  book. 


NOTE.  — PLATE  OF  MR.  CLAY. 


Ws  present  in  this  number  a  new  portrait  of  Mr.  Glat.  It  has  been  our  desire  for  some  time  past 
to  obtain  a  worthv  likeness  of  this  celebrated  man.  In  the  daguerreotype  taken  by  Mr.  Root,  wa 
thought  we  had  obtained  what  we  desired,  and  accordingly  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  engraver. 
The  result  we  confidently  hope  will  be  highly  ff ratifying  to  our  subscribers,  as  we  think  it  enables  us 
to  present  them  with  the  best  portrait  of  Mr.  Glay  that  has  yet  been  engraved. 

The^r«^  number  of  this  Review  (now  more  than  six  years  since  issued)  was  embellished  with  the 
be^t  one  that  could  then  be  procured,  although  very  unworthy  of  the  subject  Mr.  Glay  was  then 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  even  his  opponents,  6iuch  an  enthusiasm  waa 
his  popularity,  and  so  necessary  to  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  country  aid  his  election  appear,) 
he  was  defeated.  But  he  has  served  the  country  in  these  six  years  since  with  scarcely  less  efficiency 
and  with  no  less  ardor  than  if  he  had  won  the  prize.  Such  is  the  difference  between  a  patriot  sage 
and  a  partisan  self-idolater.  This  is  all  the  biqgraphy  any  one  requires  of  the  intervening  period  ^ 
tween  this  portrait  and  the  last 
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FART   TWO. 


The  Bank  exdtement  in  the  Senate  was 
soon  succeeded  by  the  thrilliDg  seenes  which 
preceded  the  decUiration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain.  It  was  well  known  that, 
however  widely  Crawford  imght  difl^  from 
the  body  of  the  Republican  par^  on  ques- 
tions of  domestic  policy,  on  the  sulject  of 
declaring  war  he  was  with  them  heart  and 
hand,  and  even  zealous  for  an  immediate 
resort  to  direct  hostilities.  He  had  given 
his  voice  for  war  nnce  the  time  when  the 
Chesapeake  had  been  so  wantonly  outraged 
by  the  Leopard;  and  now,  that  repei^ 
injuries  to  American  commerce  at  the  hands 
of  British  subjects  had  followed  that  &8t 
insolent  invasion  of  our  national  rights,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  fiorther  post- 
ponement of  hostilities  would  brinff  dishonor 
to  the  American  name  and  nation.  The 
timid  and  dallying  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration was  not  in  accordance  with  his  bold 
and  energetic  nature.  Negotiations  had 
been  prolonged  from  year  to  year,  while 
both  England  and  France  were  daily  prey- 
ing on  American  commerce.    Pirates  and 
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privateers  swept  the  ocean  from  one  end  to 
the  other ;  our  saibrs  were  violently  seized 
and  impressed ;  our  merchandise  was  ruth- 
lessly confiscated.  No  quarter  was  shown 
by  either  o(  the  belligerents,  and  no  excep- 
tions were  made  in  any  instance,  or  under 
anv  circumstances.  Embargoes  were  raised 
only  to  subject  our  vessels  to  pillage,  and 
restrictions  modified  only  to  benefit  enemies 
and  robbers.  The  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees were  still  rigorously  enforced,  to  our 
dishonor  and  injury,  and  British  orders  in 
Council  still  remained  in  full  efifect,  notwith- 
standing our  protestations  and  threats. 

Such  was  the  complexion  of  our  intercourse 
with  Europe  when  the  session  of  1611-12 
was  opened.  It  had  progressed  until  April 
of  the  hitter  year,  when  the  Vice  President, 
Oeorge  Clinton,  died.  In  consequence  of 
this  melancholy  and  sudden  event,  the  chair 
of  the  Senate  became  vacant  An  election 
for  President  pro  temfort  was  held,  and 
Crawford  was  unanuoaously  chosen.  His 
elevation,  however  gratsfyingt  withdrew  frooi 
the  active  sphere  of    senatorial  duties  one 
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of  the  most  zealous  and  powerful  advocates 
for  the  war.  He  however  discharged  the 
delicate  functions  of  this  high  office  with  an 
ability,  impartialitj,  and  promptness  that 
won  golden  opinions  from  all  parties,  and 
that  materiallj  expedited  the  now  compli- 
cated business  of  the  chamber.  But  his 
abstraction  fr jm  the  floor  did  not  operate  to 
weaken  hb  deep  interest  in  the  war  ques- 
tion. His  vote  will  be  found  record^  in 
favor  of  every  measure  which  looked  to 
preparation  for  an  event  that  was  now 
deemed  inevitable;  and  when,  at  length, 
towards  the  beginning  of  summer,  test  ques- 
tions began  to  be  taken  almost  every  di^, 
the  name  of  Crawford  stands  conspicuously 
in  the  affirmative  on  each  occasion.  The 
final  act,  as  is  well  known,  having  passed 
both  houses  early  in  June,  was  approved  and 
published  on  the  16th  of  the  month;  and 
Congress,  after  voting  full  supplies  to  meet 
the  interesting  exigency,  soon  afterwards 
adjourned. 

It  is  not  within  the  purposes  of  this  arti- 
cle to  pursue  further  allusion  to  the  events 
of  this  memorable  war.  This  is  more  prop- 
erly the  province  of  some  future  historian, 
whose  labors  shall  be  directed  to  that  sub- 
ject. We  will  barely  say,  that  the  history 
of  that  period  remains  to  be  written.  Those 
who  have  essayed  to  do  so,  thus  &r,  have 
been  strangely  ignorant  or  culpably  negli- 
gent, if  we  are  to  judge  their  talent  or  th^r 
industry  by  the  fruits  of  their  attempts. 
There  are  points  involved  which  claim  the 
deepest  interest,  apart  from  the  shock  and 
thunder  of  battle-fields  and  of  hosdle  navies, 
but  which  have  received  scarcely  a  passing 
notice  at  the  bands  of  the  penny-picking 
hordes  and  demagogue  adventurers  who 
have  heretofore  thrust  their  puny  efforts  on 
the  reading  public 

•Crawford^s  reputation,  at  this  time,  had 
become  equal  to  that  of  any  statesman  in 
the  Republic  He  had  been  not  more  than 
^w^  years  a  member  of  Congress,  and  only 
eight  years  in  public  life.  A  comparatively 
i^ort  period  had  but  elapsed  since  he  had 
been  an  humble  and  obscure  pedagogue. 
Yet  his  &me  was  now  spread  through  the 
whole  land,  and  the  public  voice  ranked 
him  among  the  greatest  of  the  nation.  The 
eyes  of  the  people  turned  to  him  with  con- 
fidence, as  the  crisis  approached  which  all 
dreaded.  His  eneigy  of  chanicter,  bold- 
ness, and  known  business  qualifications  elicit- 


ed general  admiration,  and  his  rapidly  in- 
creasing popularity  induced  Mr.  Madison  to 
invite  him  to  become  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet  He  was  offered  the  important 
post  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  earnestly 
solicited  to  accept  After  mature  reflection 
and  consultation,  he  decided  to  remain  in 
the  Senate.  This  act  we  feel  bound  to  con- 
demn. In  view  of  approaching  hostilities 
with  England,  and  consequent  disruption  of 
nearly  all  foreign  intercourse,  the  Depart- 
ment of  War  was  to  become  the  principal 
and  most  interesting  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  President  himself  was  not  peculiarly 
gifted  with  those  qualities  which  constitute 
an  energetic  and  successful  war  officer.  In- 
deed, the  event  showed  that  Mr.  Madison 
was  wholly  deficient  in  this  respect,  and, 
therefore,  eminently  in  want  of  a  counsellor 
like  Crawford.  We  hesitate  not  to  declare 
the  opinion,  that  if  Crawfbrd,  instead  of  the 
then  mcumbent,  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
War  Department,  a  British .  force  would 
never  have  crossed  the  boundaries  of  the 
District,  and  Washington  would  not  have 
been  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  invaders. 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  military 
men  that  the  battle  of  Bladensburg  was  lost 
to  the  Americans  in  consequence  of  bad 
management;  and  it  is  even  a  question 
whether  a  more  energetic  Government  would 
not  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  expedi- 
tion and  landing  of  Admiral  Cockoum 
altogether.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Mr.  Madison  was  not  an  able  and  efficient 
executive  officer,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
general  duties.  As  a  civilian  we  regard 
him  as  standing  pre-eminent  among  aU  his 
compeers.  But  we  do  mean  to  say  that  he 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  practical 
rules  of  the  military  art,  and  most  singularly 
deficient  in  natural  endowments  as  concerns 
the  qualities  of  a  war  officer.  No  one,  we 
imagine,  better  knew  of  these  deficiencies 
than  Crawford.  He  was  high  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  President,  and  was  often 
advised  with  by  members  of  the  Cabinet 
He  was  quite  too  sagacious  not  to  have 
found  out  that  they  were  all  entirely  un- 
learned in  military  affairs,  and  accomplished 
only  in  the  civil  routine  of  statesmanship. 
Mr.  Monroe,  it  is  true,  had  seen  some  active 
service,  but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  of 
him,  that  he  had  never  discovered  any  exitra- 
ordinary  qualificatioas  as  an  officer,  beyond 
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the  possession  of  unquestioned  personal  cour- 
age ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  denied  either  to 
Mr.  Madison  or  to  his  Cabinet    Besides,  a 
long  and  successful  diplomatic  career  had 
doubtless  contributed  to  unfit  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  prompt  and  ener- 
getic service  of  military  life.    The  diplo- 
matist and  the  commander  are  antipodes  in 
character.    The  kind  of  study  which  makes 
the  first  is  precisely  that  which  is  calculated 
to  unmake  the  last    The  one  must  study 
how  to  dally,  to  delay,  to  mystify  language, 
to  misinterpret  expressions,  to  avoid  direct 
issues,  and,  sometimes,  to  feign  irresolution. 
It  is  true  that  the  ancient  mode  of  warfare 
was  formed  somewhat  on  the  same  basis ; 
but  modem  warriors,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Bonaparte,  Wellington,  Jackson,  have  pro- 
ven that  tlie  opposi^  of  all  these  qualities 
are  the  true  characteristics  of  an  accom- 
plished commander.    It  may  happen,  as  to 
some  extent  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  that 
the  dipk>matist  and   the  captain  may  be 
united  in  one  person ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  were  not  united  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Moflroe,  although  he  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  distinguished  executive  officers 
ever  known  to  the  country.    But  Crawford, 
while  having  never  received  a  military  edu- 
cation, was  eminently  prepared  to  manage 
the  War  Department  at  a  time  when  enei^, 
decision,  and  bold  qualities  of  mind  and  of 
character  were  so  imperatively  needed.   Ra- 
•pidity  of  thought  was  a  chief  trait  in  his 
mental  structure,  and  immediate  action  fol- 
lowed.   He  possessed  great  enterprise,  great 
prescience,  and  great  resources  of  mind, 
while  passion  and  entha^iasm  were  strangely 
blended  with  calmness    and  •deliberation. 
None,  in  fact,  who  have  studied  and  com- 
pared human  character,  will  fail  to  perceive 
that  his  prominent  traits  of  character  were 
the  very  same  as  those  which  distinguished 
the  elder  William  Pitt    The  Depwtment 
of  War,  then,  was  the  office  for  which  he 
was,  at  that  juncture  of  affidrs,  particularly 
fitted ;  and  having  been  so  early,  unwaver- 
ing, and  conspicuous  an  advocate  for  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain, 
there  was  resting  on  him,  we  think,  a  very 
heavy  obligation  to  accept  and  enter  upon 
the  auties  of  the  office  which  was  tendered 
to  him  by  the  President    He  chose  to  de- 
cide differently,  and  justice  to  his  known 
disinterestedness  of  character  requires  us  to 
believe  that  his  refusal  was  induced  by  some 


strong  personal  reasons  which  have  not  been 
declared. 

In  the  spring  of  1818  Crawford  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  the  Court  of  France,  in 
the  room  of  Joel  Barlow,  who  had  died  just 
a  few  months  previously,  whilst  in  the  act- 
ive discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  his 
mission.  Our  relations  with  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  at  this  time,  were  most  delicately 
and  singularly  involved,  and  their  conduct 
required  the  aid  of  just  such  a  person  as 
Crawford.  There  was  no  subtle  diplomacy 
to  be  resorted  to  in  their  management,  but 
a  bold  demand  to  be  made  for  redress  of 
past  injuries,  and  an  explanation  asked  of 
an  act  whidi  betokened  bad  faith.  The 
spoliations  on  American  commerce  and  the 
sequestration  of  American  property,  which 
followed  on  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
had  begun  to  be  most  severely  felt  by  all 
classes  of  our  dtizens,  and  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment was  becoming  rife  throughout  the 
whole  land.  In  proportion  to  the  delay  of 
Congress  to  pass  measures  which  looked  to 
direct  hostility  with  England,  did  Bonaparte 
increase  the  rigorous  execution  of  these  harsh 
decrees.  He  had  resolved,  from  the  first, 
that  our  Grovemment  should  choose  between 
France  and  England.  Knowing  that  the 
British  Ministry  were  pursuing  a  policy 
towards  the  United  States  which  must  inev- 
itably lead  to  a  war,  he  directed  his  whole 
efforts  to  precipitate  that  event  To  this 
end,  while  sternly  enforcing  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  against  us,  he  never  flailed  to 
intimate,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  de- 
crees would  be  relaxed  the  moment  that 
our  Government  took  the  initiative  steps  to 
hostilities  with  England.  Indeed,  he  as- 
sured ihe  American  Minister  that  his  course 
was  the  consequence  alone  of  British  inso- 
lence, which  last  being  manifested  as  well 
to  the  United  States  as  to  France,  he  was 
resolved  to  nuike  no  exception  in  our  favor 
until  our  Government  prepared  to  resent  the 
orders  in  Council;  further  declaring  that 
the  decrees  were  to  be  suspended  so  soon  as 
we  should  procure  a  revocation  of  the  British 
orders.  Inese  pretended  friendly  advances, 
made  at  a  tiin«  when,  in  addition  to  the 
evils  we  were  suffering  in  consequence  of 
suspended  commerce,  our  seamen  were  being 
daily  impressed  into  the  British  service, 
were  received  with  marked  favor  by  the 
American  Government  and  nation,  notwith- 
standing that  every  one  saw  clearly  the  ^'^^^ 
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teh  motive  which  actuated  the  French  Em- 
peror. No  one  doubted  but  that  the  ad- 
vances were  made  with  a  view  to  throw  the. 
whole  blame  where,  in  fact,  it  properly  be- 
longed, on  the  common  enemy  of  both  coun- 
tries; and  thus,  by  producing  angry  and 
fruitless  correspondences,  to  compel  us  into 
a  state  of  hostility  with  England.  But  the 
American  Cabinet  were  wise  enough  to  see 
that  these  overtures  from  Bonaparte,  no  mat- 
ter how  intended,  might  be  effectually  used 
to  bring  our  relations  to  a  determination 
with  either  belligerent  Accordingly,  on 
the  first  of  March,  1809,  a  non-intercourse 
with  France  and  England  was  substituted 
by  Congress  in  lieu  of  the  embargo,  the 
I'resident  being  authorized,  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  case  either  power  should  repeal 
or  modify  thei^  exceptionable  edicts,  inter- 
course with  the  same  shoidd  be  renewed. 
Mr.  Erskine  was  then  the  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  at  Washington.  He  was  a  warm 
advocate  of  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
ti  ies,  and,  availing  himself  of  this  law,  gave 
assurances  to  the  Secretarv  of  State  that 
the  orders  in  CouncU  should  be  withdrawn 
after  the  10th  of  June  following.  Without 
waiting  to  inquire  how  far  this  declaration 
might  comport  with  the  ambassador's  in- 
structions, Mr.  Madison  very  precipitately,  as 
we  think,  issued  his  proclamation,  opening 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  British  ves- 
aela,  and  renewing  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land. It  would  have  been  more  prudent, 
as  the  event  showed,  to  await  a  confirma- 
tion of  this  promise  from  the  British  Oov- 
ernment,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cause 
that  of  France  to  be  notified  of  the  ar- 
rangement, so  that  her  protestations  of 
friendship  might  have  been  fairly  tried. 
But  the  President,  seemingly  in  too  hot 
haste  to  conciliate  Great  Britain,  issued  his 
proclamation  ;  and,  as  a  natural  conseque^nce, 
this  act,  so  well  calculated  to  wound  the 
pride  and  excite  the  jealousy  of  France,  in- 
asmuch as  a  discrimination  was  thus  rashly 
made  to  her  prejudice  without  allowing  to 
her  ordinary  grace  time,  threw  Napoleon 
into  an  uncontrollable  ecstasy  of  passion. 
The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were  executed 
against  American  vessels  with  tenfold  rigor, 
and  our  Minister  resident  was  loaded  with 
taunts  and  reproaches. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  declaration  and 
p  -omisea  of  Mr.  Erskine  were  disavowed  by 
the  British  Government,  and  it  was  an- 


noimced  that,  in  making  such,  he  had  ex- 
ceeded his  instructions.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment, therefore,  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
President,  repenting  too  late  his  precipitan- 
cy, renewed  the  Non-intercourse  Act  against 
England,  early  in  the  ensuing  August. 
Mr.  Erskine,  chagrined  and  mortified,  de- 
manded to  be  recalled,  and  the  last  pros- 
pect of  a  satis&ctory  adjustment  faded  away. 
In  this  extraordmaty  state  of  affiurs,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
deed seriously  embarrassed  as  to  its  future 
course  with  the  two  implacable  belligerents. 
In  his  anxiety  to  preserve  amicable  rela- 
tions with  both,  and  to  avoid  war,  it  is  not 
to  he  denied  that  Mr.  Madison,  constitution- 
ally timid  as  a  politician,  and  perplexed 
by  the  unpatriotic  course  of  the  Eastern 
States,  committed  manf  blunders,  and  was 
guilty  of  extreme  predpitancy  in  more  than 
one  instance.  But  the  purity  of  his  mo- 
tives cannot  be  questioned,  notwithstanding 
that  his  course  may  be  liable  to  severe 
censure.  To  relieve  this  embarrassment, 
however,  and  to  guard  against  future  pre- 
cipitancy, it  was  now  determined  to  change 
position  with  respect  to  both  belligerents. 
It  was  determined  that  the  merchant  vessels 
of  both  nations  should  be  admitted  into 
American  ports,  while  their  armed  ships 
were  excluded.  The  President,  too,  was 
again  authorized  to  propose  that  in  case 
either  power  revoked  its  offensive  edicts 
within  a  certain  time,  the  same  was  to  be 
declared  by  proclamation ;  and  that  then,  if 
the  other  nation  did  not  also  relax  its 
policy,  the  non-intercourse  law  was  to  revive 
against  the  latter,  and  all  restrictions  raised 
as  to  the  |^er.  This  act  being  commu- 
nicated to  Doth  Governments,  drew  from 
that  of  France  a  letter  from  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  AfiSurs  to  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor, declaring  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  were  revoked,  and  that  after  the 
first  of  November,  1810,  they  would  cease  to 
have  any  effect ;  ^  it  being  understood^  the 
Minister  said,  "  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
declaration,  ih<^  English  shall  revoke  their 
orders  in  Council,  or  that  the  United  States 
shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected." 
The  guarded  language  of  this  letter,  as  well 
as  the  flEu^t  of  its  not  being  signed  by  the 
Emperor  or  accompanied  by  any  authorita- 
tive repeal,  should  have  placed^  we  think,  a 
degree  of  prudent  restraint  on  the  course  of 
our  Government    Thetg^^^JiiSr  dearly,  a 
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QioBt  serious  condition  attached;  and  the 
question  arose,  whether  it  was  precedent  or 
$uhiequenty  when  construed  bj  the  techni-; 
cal  rules  of  law.  The  American  Executive 
adopted)  promptly,  the  latter  interpretation, 
and,  despite  the  signal  consequences  which 
had  followed  his  h^tj  action  in  a  previous 
case,  immediately  issued  his  proclamation  as 
prescribed  by  the  act,  without  even  the  for- 
mality of  a  communication  with  England. 
The  proclamation,  as  before,  gave  rise  to 
many  and  serious  disputes.  That  Napoleon 
intended  the  concluding  sentence  just  quoted 
as  a  precedent  condition,  and  that  his  de- 
crees should  remain  in  force  until  the  British 
orders  in  Council  were  definitively  revoked, 
the  issue  evidently  unfolds.  Itwas  confidently 
pedicted  that  England  would  not  regard 
such  an  obscure  declaration  as  a  revocation 
of  the  decrees ;  that  she  would  not,  without 
a  more  formal  promulgation  of  the  Em- 
peror's designs,  relax  her  own  policy ;  and 
she  did  so  decide  ^d  act  Ab  a  natural 
consequence,  therefore,  American  vessels  were 
still  seized  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  as  had  been  predicted,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  Frencn  Minister  produced 
no  visible  fruits.  Bonaparte's  craRy  policy 
began  to  be  clearly  developed.  Every  one 
now  understood  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  since  England  had  declined  to 
revoke  her  orders  in  Council,  would  only  be 
relaxed  in  our  favor  when  the  United  States 
should  declare  war,  as  had  been  expressly 
provided  in  the  French  Minister's  letter, 
against  Great  Britain.  In  this  dilenoma,  an 
appeal  was  again  made  by  the  American 
Cabinet  to  E^land,  to  the  effect  that  the 
declaration  of  the  French  Minister  should 
induce  a  relaxation  of  policy.  This  appeal 
called  forth  the  celebrated  annunciation  from 
the  Prince  Regent,  that  England  would  only 
revoke  the  orders  in  Council  when  the  French 
Government,  by  some  authentic  act^  publicly 
promulged,  should  make  known  the  uncon- 
ditional repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees.  This  answer  was  intended  to  be 
final,  and  it  was  so  regarded ;  and  at  this 
point  oi>ens  a  chapter  of  history  as  interest- 
ing as  singular,  the  elucidation  of  which  is 
ttul  locked  up  Vithin  the  unexplored  re- 
cesses of  diplomatic  craft 

The  American  Cabinet  had  now  fairly 
taken  its  position.  France  had  responded 
to  its  demand,  and,  if  equivocally,  at  least 
in  such  way  as  had  be^  recognized  imd 


acted  upon.  England  had  peremptorily  re- 
fused, and  to  such  extent  had  this  refusal 
exasperated  public  sentiment,  that  no  al- 
ternative was  left  but  a  resort  to  the  last 
appeal  of  nations.  It  is  clear  that  Bona- 
parte had  been  all  along  laboring  to  produce 
this  result  Bis  policy  was  developiog  at 
every  period  of  the  negotiations ;  and  a  fact 
which  now  soon  came  to  light,  left  no  doubt 
as  to  his  designs  in  so  long  delaying  a  pub- 
lic and  authentic  revocation  of  his  decrees. 
Here  is  the  starting-point  of  the  secret 
history.  The  declaration  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, while  it  precipitated  the  declaration  of 
our  war  triih  England,  had  been  seized  upon 
by  Mr.  Barlow,  our  Minister  to  France,  as  a 
groxmd  of  appeal  to  the  French  Emperor  to 
leave  England  without  excuse  for  her  con- 
duct, by  promulging  an  authentic  and  defini- 
tive repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 
It  was  uj-ged  that  Kapoleon  should  explicitly 
declare  that  these  decrees  had  not  been  ap- 
plied in  our  case  since  the  previous,  though 
disputed,  declaration  to  that  efiect  Not 
having  yet  heard  whateflfect  the  Prince 
Regent's  declaration  had  produced  on  the 
American  Congress  and  Government,  Na- 
poleon was  reluctant,  at  first,  to  make  any 
response  to  this  appeaL  If  he  should  re- 
spond, and,  in  that  event,  England  should 
revoke  her  orders  in  Council,  he  feared  evi- 
dently lest  such  revocation  on  his  part 
might  calm  excitement  in  the  United  States, 
and  thus  break  up  the  prospect  of  war, 
which  had  now  opened  so  auspiciously  for 
his  purposes.  But  in  the  meanwhile  there 
came  to  France  such  rumors ,  of  hostile 
preparations  in  this  country,  of  embargoes 
laid,  and  of  moneys  to  be  raised,  of  armies 
to  be  recruited,  and  of  fleets  to  be  equipped, 
that  all  doubt  as  to  the  result  was  fully 
removed,  and  war  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  remedy.  Then  he  answered  the  call.  A 
decree,  bearing  the  imperial  signature,  was 
produced  and  handed  to  Mr.  Barlow,  which 
purported  to  have  been  dated  and  duly 
issued  on  the  26th  of  April,  1611,  declaring 
unequivocally  that  no  application  of  the 
Berhn  and  Milan  decrees  had  been  made, 
as  respected  American  vessels,  since  Novem- 
ber of  the  year  previous,  and  fairly  confirm- 
ing the  disputed  declaration  of  the  last 
date.  This  document,  thus  long  and  singu- 
larly concealed,  was  no  sooner  published, 
than  England  at  once  revoked  the  orders  in 
CoundL    But  the  revocation  came  too  lat ' . 
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War  had  been  declared  by  the  American 
Congress  just  Jive  days  hefore^  though,  of 
course,  the  news  ha4  not  reached  Europe. 

The  correspondence  which  produced  the 
delivery  of  this  mysterious  document  oc- 
curred in  May,  1812.  It  reached  Washing- 
ton early  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and 
threw  surprise  and  consternation  on  the 
whole  Cabinet  Congress  had  risen.  War 
with  England  had  bsen  declared,  and  was 
then  going  on.  It  was  now  evident,  from 
the  date  of  Mr.  Barlow's  despatches,  that 
the  decree  thus  tardily  published  must  have 
produced  a  change  of  British  poUcy,  and  in 
August  news  came  that  the  orders  in  Coun- 
cil, in  accordance  with  the  Prince  Regent's 
declaration  of  nigh  twelve  months  previously, 
had  actually  been  repealed  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  war  act  through  Congress.  We 
cannot  pursue  further  this  investigation. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  American  Cabinet 
was  doubly  confused  by  these  startling  de- 
velopments, well  knowmg  that  Congress,  at 
the  approaching  session,  would  institute 
rigorous  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter. 
We  do  not  charge  that  they  deprecated  or 
dreaded  such  inquiry.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  they  did  not  We  certainly  do  not 
believe  that  they  could  have  been  seriously 
inculpated;  for,  admitting,  as  we  must 
candidly  insist,  that  the  Cabinet  had  been 
guilty  of  some  indiscretions,  that  they  had 
been  somewhat  outwitted  both  by  England 
and  France,  but  especially  by  the  last,  and 
that  they  had  fallen  into  some  errors,  we 
yet  believe  that  war  would  have  been  de- 
clared against  England  in  the  face  of  this 
revocation,  unless  she  had  renounced  the 
right  of  search  and  of  impressment 

Such  was  the  singular  state  of  our  rela- 
tions with  France,  when  Crawford  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  that  Court  Mr.  Barlow 
had  been  instructed  to  demand  an  explana- 
tion as  to  the  causes  which  had  induced  the 
long  concealment  of  this  definitive  decree, 
to  insist  upon  ample  indemnity  for  spoha- 
tio'ns  on  our  commerce  under  the  imperial 
decrees,  and  to  bring  about  a  favorable  com- 
mercial treaty.  But  in  the  mean  time  Na- 
poleon left  Paris  for  the  Russian  campaign. 
He  caused  Mr.  Barlow  to  be  invited  to  meet 
him,  late  in  the  winter  following,  at  Wihia. 
On  this  journey  Mr.  Barlow  was  stricken 
with  the  malady  which  produced  his  death, 
in  December,  and  ere  yet  he  had  been  able 
^-^  perfect  the  negotiation.  Crawford  reached 


Paris  in  July  of  1813,  and  was  chaiged 
with  the  same  instructions.  But  the  Em- 
peror was  not  then  in  his  capital  He  had 
been,  since  May,  with  the  armies  in  and 
around  Dresden,  and  was  wholly  absorbed 
with  the  events  and  scenes  of  the  memo- 
rable campaign  of  that  year.  His'  mind  was 
engaged  with  other  and  sterner  matters 
than  indemnities  and  spohations ;  the  com- 
ing event  of  his  downfall  had  ab-eady  cast 
its  shadow  in  his  path,  and  disasters  and 
reverses,  hitherto  unknown  to  his  arms, 
were  already  combining  to  hurry  the  fatal 
event 

Nevertheless,  on  the  27th  of  July,  four- 
teen days  after  his  arrival,  Crawford  took 
occasion  to  inform  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs,  in  an  offi- 
cial note,  of  his  presence  as  the  Envoy  of 
the  United  States  near  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment The  Duke  replied,  welcoming  him 
to  France,  and  recognizing  his  official  pres- 
ence ;  but  requested  that  he  should  await 
iki<b  Emperor's  return  to  Paris,  and  present 
his  credentials  at  that  time.  It  is  known 
to  all  readers  that  this  return  was  long 
delayed.  During  the  entire  smnmer  and 
part  of  the  fall,  the  campaign  was  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  on  both  sides,  and  victory 
would  declare  for  Napoleon  to-day,  only  to 
be  wrested  from  him  to-morrow  by  the 
allies.  At  length  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Leipsic  was  fought,  and  Napoleon  retreated 
from  Glermany.  The  brilliant  victory  of 
Hanau  restored,  for  a  moment,  the  prestige 
of  his  military  fame ;  but  the  days  of  Ma- 
rengo and  of  Austerlitz  had  passed,  and  the 
light  of  his  ancient  glory  was  fast  fading 
before  the  gloom  of  approaching  ruin.  He 
entered  Paris  on  the  9th  of  November, 
dejected  and  mistrustful,  h^  i^o  mood  for 
n^otiating  concerning  a  matter  compara- 
tively so  prospective  and  secondary  as  was 
his  difierence  vrith  the  American  Govern- 
ment. Yet,  in  token  of  the  sincere  respect 
which  he  had  always  professed  to  entertain 
for  our  Grovemment  and  nation,  he  received 
the  new  Minister  with  great  civili^  and 
&vor.  Crawford  presented  himself  at  the 
very  first  public  reception  after  the  Ekn- 
peror's  return.  Napoleon  advanced  to  meet 
him,  saluted  him,  it  is  said,  with  a  most 
profound  bow,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  tfie 
character  of  the  United  States,  and  even 
complimented  him,  with  true  French  ur- 
banity, on  his  fine  personal   appeanuioe. 
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He  remarked  to  the  courtiers  who  stood 
around,  that  the  American  Minister's  looks 
corresponded  most  strikingly  with  his  great 
reputation  as  a  statesman,  and  realized  all 
previous  conceptions  of  hinu 

Notwithstanding  this  civil  dep<»rtment, 
however,  the  negotiation  made  no  progress 
and  Crawford's  overtures  were  constantly 
postponed.  The  sinking  fortunes  of  the 
Empire  left  Napoleon  and  his  Minister  no 
time  to  pursue  the  husiness  for  which  Craw- 
ford had  crossed  the  Atlantic  Indeed,  the 
patience  of  the  American  Minister,  never 
very  great,  was  beginning  fast  to  tire.  In 
January,  1814,  after  having  been  in  Paris 
more  than  six  months,  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Monroe  that  he  had  only  been  able  to  effect 
one  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Bassano. 
This  r^ulted  in  nothing.  The  communica- 
tions of  Crawford,  touching  the  demands 
of  his  Government,  were  drawn  with  marked 
ability  and  skill ;  but  the  rush  of  startling 
events  in  Europe  prevented  the  Duke  from 
making  any  reply.  At  length,  on  the  25  th 
the  Emperor  again  left  Paris  for  the  ar- 
mies, without  having  given  any  reason  for 
the  long  concealment  of  the  counter  decree 
of  28  th  of  April,  1811,  or  making  any  ar- 
rangement to  satisfy  the  deman£  of  the 
American  Government  Crawford  never  saw 
bim  afterwards ;  and  there  the  business  rest- 
^  during  the  whole  winter. 

It  is  known  that  in  less  than  two  months 
firom  the  time  that  he  left  Paris,  Napoleon 
was  beaten  at  all  points.  The  allies,  press- 
ing their  advantages,  advanced  rapidly  on 
Paris,  and  forced  the  ^urison  to  capitulate. 
King  Joseph  and  the  Empress  fled  at  their 
approach,  and,  on  the  3 1st  of  March,  the 
aUied  sovereigns,  followed  by  their  victori- 
ous bands,  made  their  entrance  into  the  city. 
The  eighteenth  Louis  was  restored  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  ancestors,  and  Crawford 
received  irstructions  to  press  the  demand  for 
indemnity  on  the  new  government  But  a 
serious  obstacle  was  now  presented.  The 
King  assumed  the  ground  that  his  govern- 
ment was  not  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  usurp- 
er. Crawford  argued  the  point  with  great 
force,  and  clearly  established  the  contrary 
position.  The  negotiations  were  prolonged 
throughout  the  year,  and,  had  the  govern- 
ment lasted,  it  is  more  than  probable,  we 
incline  to  think,  that  our  demands  might 
have  been  satisfied. 

But  an  event  was  suddenly  interposed 


which  again  distracted  the  entire  business. 
Negotiations  could  scarcely  be  fixed  on  a 
treaty  basis,  before  revolution  unsettled  the 
foundations.  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba, 
landed  safely  in  France,  and,  on  the  20th 
of  March,  rode  triumphantly  into  Paris. 
All  Europe  immediately  declai^  war  against 
him,  and  every  other  business  gave  way  be- 
fore the  pressing  necessity  for  preparation  to 
maintain  his  throne. 

The  memorable  Hundred  Days  followed. 
The  few  days  that  were  allowed  to  Napoleon 
to  remain  in  the  capital  were  sedulously  de- 
voted to  a  resuscitation  of  the  embarassed 
finances,  to  the  raising  of  funds  and  provi- 
sions, to  the  levying  of  troops,  and  to  the 
organization  of  armies,  llie  forces  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  were  already  on  the  con- 
fines of  France.  The  martial  hordes  of 
Russia  were  swarming  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula.  The  British  army  had  crossed 
over  into  Belgium,  under  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellin^n,  and  was  forming  rap- 
idly for  a  march  to  Pads.  The  bristling 
bayonets  of  twenty  banded  nations  were 
pomted  against  his  single  throne,  and  France, 
threatened  on  all  sides,  was  looking  to  him 
as  her  only  hope.  Negotiations  and  trea- 
ties with  transaUantio  nations  were  not  to  be 
thought  of  at  such  a  time,  and,  if  thought 
of,  there  was  no  leisure  to  answer  their 
demands.  In  fact^  Napoleon  left  Paris  ht 
the  armies  so  soon  as  his  arrangements  for 
prosecuting  the  campaign  were  completed, 
and  his  ministers  were  not  clothed  with  au- 
thority to  make  any  negotiation  during  hia 
absence. 

The  scenes  of  the  eventful  campaign 
which  ensued  are  well  known  to  all  readers 
of  history.  Napoleon  lost  the  battie  of  Wa- 
terloo on  the  18th  of  June,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  Paris  once  again  opened 
her  gates  to  the  allied  armies,  llie  fierce 
Prussian  and  the  haughty  Briton  were  bi- 
vouacked on  her  promenades,  and  each 
day  witnessed  some  appaling  act  of  millitary 
power,  or  some  scene  of  national  degrada- 
tion. Treasured  trophies  of  victory,  and 
cherished  monunoents  of  glory  and  of  archi- 
tectural taste,  were  alike  swept  away  and 
destroyed  by  the  ruthless  conqueror*.  No 
houses  were  spared  save  those  occupied  by 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  and,  among  these, 
none  was  so  respected  as  that  of  Crawford. 
'Hie  well-known  banner  of  stars  and  stripes 
floated  proudly  above  lus  door,  and  its  broaa 
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folds  were  a  sure  protection  to  all  who  came 
witliin  their  shadow. 

Daring  the  occupancy  of  Paris  by  the  al- 
lied armies,  a  public  procession  was  ordered 
to  oelehrate  the  Kin|r's  retunL  All  the 
resident  ambassadora  &om  foreign  govern- 
ments were  invited  to  participate,  and  as  t)ie 
occasion  was  to  be  miadei  one  of  great  at- 
traction and  splendor,  all  were  desired  to 
appear  in  their  court  costumes.  Crawford 
waS|  of  course,  especially  invited,  .as  both 
conquer(»^  and  conquered  were  agreed  in 
a  common  admiration  of  the  American  gov* 
emment,  and  in  the  desire  to  court  amica- 
ble relations  through  its  representative  in 
France.  The  day  arrived,  and  was  distin- 
guished, among  other  things,  by  a  mirthful 
incident  in  connection  with  Crawford,  pecu* 
Marly  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  his 
habits.  A  forgetfiilness  of  small  matters, 
particularly  in  Sie  way  of  etiqu^te,  was  not 
the  least  ^tinguishable  trait  of  Crawford's 
character.  He  could  never  bring  his  mind 
to  the  litUe  task  gf  embracing  all  the  minu- 
tiae of  ceremony.  Accordingly,  at  the  hour 
designated,  Crawford  presented  himself  on 
the  promenade,  but  had  utterly  foigotten  to 
don  his  court  vestments.  He  appeared  in 
the  ordinary  dress  of  a  plain  American  citi- 
zen, and  would  have  doubtless  failed,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  fact,  to  receive  the  attention 
due  to  his  rank,  but  for  an  act  of  ardess  self- 
possession  which  eminently  demonstrated 
his  republican  sense  and  simplicity,  and 
which  astonished  the  numerous,  gaudily- 
apparelled  spectators.  It  so  hanpened  that 
Crawford  was  intimately  and  favorably 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
of  course  the  lion  of  the  day ;  and  without 
pausing  to  calculate  the  amount  of  infringe- 
ment on  the  stated  rules  of  etiquette,  he 
adroitly  attached  himself  to  the  suite  of  His 
Grace,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  genu- 
ine, unaffected  English  hospitality.  This 
frank  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  old  Iron 
Duke,  who  had  as  litUe  taste  for  mere  pea- 
cock display  as  hia  blundering  friend,  pro- 
duced a  butst  of  applause  fircmi  the  assem- 
bled thousands  around ;  and  that  which  was, 
in  fact,  a  great  mistake  on  Crawford's  part, 
was  set  down  to  his  credit  aa  a  very  harm- 
leas  but  apt  exhibition  of  republican  simpU- 
eity,  designed  to  rebuke  the  glare  and  glit- 
ter of  royalty. 

In  the  August  ensuing  Crawford  threw 
«n  his  mission  and  return^  home*    He  had 


failed  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  fiulure  did  not  proceed 
from  incapacity  or  ne^li^ence  on  his  part^  or 
from  any  causes  withm  nis  control  Bevo: 
lution  had  followed  revolution  too  rapidly  to 
admit  of  tard^  diplomatic  business.  France 
was  in  a  contanual  turmoil  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  residence  at  her  capital.  Mon- 
arohs  and  ministers  and  governments  had 
been  changed  repeatedly  within  periods  so 
short  as  to  resemble  more  the  flitting  pagean- 
try  of  the  st^e  than  the  scenes  of  reSi  life 
and  form.  He  had  been  interrupted  and 
impeded  at  every  step  of  the  negotiations ; 
and  what  progress  had  been  mmle  to-day» 
was  lost  aaiQing  the  strifes  and  struggles  of 
to-morrow's  revolution.  Proj^ts  of  adjust* 
ment  and  of  explanation  would  be  scarcely 
formed  under  the  imperial  dynasty,  before 
the  storm  would  rise  as  the  ancient  regime 
swept  onward  with  its  foreign  allies.  The 
hms  of  a  treaty  recognirod  under  one  gov- 
ernment, would  be  peremptorily  disavowed 
by  that  which  succeeded.  Crawford's  tem- 
perament was  not  suited  to  a  mild  endu- 
rance of  such  political  tergiversations  and 
fickleness  on  the  part  oi  the  French  nation, 
while  his  republican  notions  of  popular 
rights  were  daily  outraged,  as  he  beheld 
France  groaning  under  the  sway  of  a  mon-  . 
archy,  not  its  choice,  but  imposed  on  it  by 
allied  despots.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
disgust  rather  than  <fiscouragement  induced 
him  to  demand  his  recall. 

Thus  was  lost  the  last  chance  of  ever 
obtaining  a  satisfiEK^tory  solution  of  the  se- 
cret history  as  concerned  the  famous  coun- 
ter decree  cf  April,  1811.  The  final  over- 
throw and  bamahment  of  Napoleon,  the 
ostracism  of  his  ministir,  and  the  untimely 
death  of  Joel  Barlow,  closed  all  penetrable 
avenues  to  its  elucidation ;  and  it  will  prob- 
ably remain  ever  a  mystery  to  the  world, 
unless  chance  or  some  posthumous  revela- 
tions, yet  to  be  made  public,  shall  unfold 
and  explain  its  details.  We  may  aa  well 
remark  also,  in  closing  this  period  of  Craw* 
ford's  political  life,  that  our  daim  for  spolia- 
tions of  commerce  under  the  decrees  of  Ber^ 
lin  and  Idilan  was  prosecuted,  amidst  vex* 
atious  delays  and  dependences,  under  many 
succeeding  administrations  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  France,  until,  at  last,  the  impetu- 
ous, resolute  course  of  President  Jackson 
extorted  justice  and  satis&ction  at  the  poin^ 
of  the  biqronet    The  first  instalment  wa^ 
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paid  by  France  in  1836,  under  the  govem- 
ment  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Crawford  brought  home  with  hini,  as  we 
are  informed,  not  a  veiy  elevated  opinion  of 
French  character.  He  regarded  the  French 
as  an  impulsive  and  restless  people,  governed 
less  by  judgment  or  reflection  than  by  en- 
thusiasm. He  esteemed  highly  the  noUe 
qualities  and  genuine  patriotasm  of  Lafayette 
and  his  compeers,  and  viewed  with  just  sever- 
ity the  absence  of  like  appreciative  tastes  <m 
the  part  of  their  giddy-minded  countrymen. 
The  ascenden<7  and  great  popularity  of  Bo- 
naparte was  founded,  as  he  argued,  not  so 
much  in  real  attachment  and  healthftil  admi- 
ration, as  in  morbidly  excited  passion,  and  in 
pride  unduly  and  ratally  influenced  by  a 
perverted  longing  for  national  gloir  and 
aggrandizement  He  denied  to  ^e  French 
people  the  possession  of  the  sound  discrimi- 
natm^  sense  and  sterling  qualities  of  charac- 
ter which  so  eminently  belong  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Americans  in  their  rational  car 
padty.  This  may  be  regarded,  by  many,  as 
a  harsh  and  overwrought  judgment  We 
incline  to  think,  however,  that  those  who 
judge  France  by  the  sure  test  of  its  history 
will  yield  a  concurrence  of  sentiment  The 
j>restige  of  great  military  fame,  and  of  mar- 
tial deeds,  has  ever  allured  and  controlled 
the  admiration  and  affections  of  the  French 
people,  from  the  days  of  (^ovis  and  Charle- 
magne to  the  present  time.  It  is  unques- 
tionable, we  think,  that  the  charge  at  Lodi,  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids,  the  passage  of  the 
Alpa,  the  victoiy  of  Marengo  and  its  splendid 
results,  did  more  to  endear  Napoleon  to  the 
ardent  Frenchmen,  than  all  the  grand 
achievements  of  his  civil  administration. 


The  works  of  Cherbourg,  the  magnificent 
quays  and  bridges  of  the  Seine,  the  spacious 
docks  of  Antwerp  and  of  Flushing,  the  ma- 
ritime works  of  Venice,  the  passes  of  Sim- 
plon,  of  Mont  Cenis,  and  of  Mont  Genevre, 
whic^  open  up  the  Alps  in  four  directions, 
exceed  in  boldness,  grandeur,  and  art  any 
thing  ever,  attempted  by  the  Romans ;  yet 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  these  no- 
ble monuments  of  genius,  as  compared  with 
the  glories  of  Austerlitz  or  of  Jena,  form  not 
a  single  cornice  of  the  broad  pedestal  of  af- 
fection from  which  towers  his  adored  image. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  Craw- 
ford^s  austere  constitution  and  sound  judg- 
ment could  sympathize  with  a  people  thus 
supercilious  and  vain.  He  had  no  tolerance 
for  that  species  of  patriotism  which  springs 
from  man-worship,  and  which  burns  only  at 
the  shrine  of  military  renown.  It  was 
enough  to  fix  and  settle  his  opinion,  when 
he  h^  detected  the  extreme  susceptibility 
of  the  French  people  on  this  point.  Their 
chivalry,  their  bravery,  their  learning,  their 
numerous  unequalled  accomplishments  were 
all  powerless,  m  his  view,  to  palliate  such 
fatal  perversion  of  taste  and  of  reason.  On 
the  whole,  we  incline  to  acquiesce  in  the 
correctness  and  justice  of  his  opinions; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  always 
cherished,  and  cherish  still,  a  very  high  ad- 
miration of  French  chivalry  and  generosity 
of  diiaracter,  and  must  award  to  them  the 
palm  of  excellence  in  all  those  beauti^l  ac- 
complishments whidb  so  adorn  the  domestic 
drck,  and  constitute  the  charm  of  society. 


J.  B.  c. 


Zon^wQcdf  Mi$$. 
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JUNIUS/ 


^Po(U|;rtcqi  fit  pngfl.**— HoBACB. 


Eighty  years  ago,  Juqlus  said — ^not  with 
itrict  veracity,  we  believe — "  I  am  the  sole 
depositary  of  my  secret,  and  it  shall  perish 
with  me;^'  and  ever  since,  the  politicians 
and  hterary  men  of  this  country  and  Eng- 
land have  been  either  trying  from  time  to 
time  to  come  at  it,  or  wondering  nobody  at 
any  time  had  been  able  to  do  sa  This  let- 
tered Sphinx  has  set  the  wits  of  a  great 
many  to  work,  without  having  found  an 
(Edipus  among  them,  or,  which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  one  who  has  had  his  solu- 
tion allowed  by  the  generaUty  of  people. 
He  has  spoken,  nevertheless,  though  his 
announcement  has  not  been  high  enough  to 
be  heard  satisfactorily  among  the  louder 
guesses  of  the  Davuses, 

This  question  of  Junius  is  not  merely  a 
curious  one.  There  is  something  more 
than  idle  curiosity  to  be  gratified  by  it. 
The  themes  of  Junius  concerned  not  Eng- 
land and  that  age  only,  but  America  and 
posterity.  His  was  an  era  when  germs  of 
mighty  results  were  growing  into  life  within 
the  four  seas  of  Great  JBntain.  The  ex- 
penses of  Pitt's  memorable  war  obliged  the 
English  ministry  to  try  and  get  money  by 
taxmg  the  Amencan  colonies.  This  attempt 
led  to  rebellion  and  to  the  most  propitious 
revolution  the  world  has  seen.  Others  more 
tremendous  but  less  fortunate  grew  out  of 
it ;  and  the  vibnitions  of  uese  great 
changes  are  felt  in  the  world  to  this  day. 
The  record  of  the  opinions,  controversies, 
principles  out  of  which  came  such  conse- 
quences, must  always  be  interesting  to  us ; 
and  no  small  portion  of  that  belongs  to  the 
bold  literature  of  Junius.  We  naturally 
desire  to  know  something  about  that  mask- 
ed scribe  who  singly  attempted  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  roval  despotism,  taught  a  king 
and  his  courtiers  to  tremble  at  the  power  of 
the  printmg-press,  and  baffled  every  effort 


of  their  vengeance.  Our  considerations  of 
the  subject  may  not  only  afford  us  many 
important  historic  views,  but  an  interesting 
insight  into  the  phenomena  of  human  char- 
acter. Junius  must  always  be  an  attractive 
theme,  till  discovery  shall  do  away  with  the 
mystery,  and  then  he  will  be  equally  attract- 
ive as  a  part  of  history ;  as  he  is,  even 
now,  to  those  who  recognize  his  lineaments 
and  great  life,  and  who  know  that,  of  his 
ofl&pring,  one  was  the  pilot  who  weathered 
the  fiercest  storm  that  ever  threatened  the 
monarchy  of  England,  and  that  the  other 
led,  with  distinction,  a  portion  of  her  ar- 
mam^its,  in  the  midst  oi  it 

As  in  Lord  Byron's  "  Vision  of  Judg^ 
ment,**  the  mysterious  appearance  of  Jimius 
has  undergone  a  variety  of  interpretations, 
changing  from  one  hkeness  to  another, 
after  the  manner  of  objects  in  '^  dissolving 
views." 

**  One  would  swear 

He  was  his  father  ;  upon  which  another 

Was  sure  he  was  his  mother's  cousb's  brother. 

Another  that  he  was  a  duke  or  knight^ 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest, 

A  nabob  or  man-midwife ;  but  the  wight 

Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least    . 

As  oft  as  they  their  minds, 

Till  guessing  from  a  pieasnre  grew  a  task 

At  this  epiirtolary  Iron  Mask.*^ 

Among  those  put  forward  to  claim  the 
substance  of  this  shadow  were  Edmund 
Burke,  Gibbon,  Lord  Oeoige  Germaine, 
Charles  Lloyd,  (G^rge  Grenville's  Secre- 
tary,) Dunning,  Lord  Ashburton,  John 
Wukes,  Sir  W.  Jones,  John  Home  Tooke, 
Henry  Grattan,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Sir 
Phihp  Frauds,  H.  Macaulay  Boyd,  (called 
by  Almon  the  bookseller,  ^  a  broken  gentle- 
man without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,")  Henry 
Flood,  (the  Lish  orator,  fiamous  for  hiscadar 
verous  aspect  and  broken  beak,)  Sam.  Dyer, 
(a  member  of  Dr.  Johnson's  and  Ohver 


*  Junius  :  Including  Letters  hj  the  same  Writer,  under  other  signatures ;  to  which  are  added  his  Oon- 
fidential  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  Private  Letters  to  Mr.  H.  S.  WoodfidL  A  new  and 
"-"1  wged  edition,  with  new  evidence  as  to  the  Authorship.  By  John  Wade.  Loodoo :  Henry  Q.  Botm. 
New- York :  Bangs,  Brothers  and  Oa 
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Goldsmith's  Literary  Clab,  and  Burke's 
particular  friend,)  Lord  Temple,  Lord  Chat- 
ham, Col.  Barr^,  the  Earl  of  Shelboume, 
W.  G.  Hamilton,  ^called,  by  misnomer, 
Single-speech,)  Leonidas  Glover,  Rev.  Philip 
Rosenhagen,  Major-Gen.  Lee,  the  American, 
Horace  Walpole,  Valentine  Greatrakes,  Ac. 
Enough  surely  in  a  Ibt  of  between  Uiirty 
and  forty  persons — a  round  half  dozen  of 
whom  were  Irishmen — to  demonstrate — if 
demonstration  on  the  matter  were  at  all 
necessary — how  widely  men's  conclusions 
can  diverge  from  a  common  text,  and  what 
a  small  amount  of  proof  and  probability  is 
sufficient  to  bring  home  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  of  us  1  Time  has 
quietly  disposed  of  the  majority  of  the  fore- 
going names ;  their  pretensions  were  as 
shadowy  as  Nominis  umbra  himself  was 
considered  to  be,  and  they  have  made  them- 
selves thin  air,  into  which  they  have  van- 
ished like  MHcbeth's  witches.  The  claims 
made  for  them  were  feeble — ^mostly  ridicu- 
lous. Lord  Germaine  was  suspected  at  the 
time  Junius  first  appeared,  because  his  Lord- 
ship was  known  to  feel  animosity  against 
the  Marquis  of  Gruiby  for  the  disgrace  of 
Minden,  and  to  hold  the  strong  W^  opin- 
ions expressed  by  Junius.  But  Lord  George 
could  not  have  composed  ihQ  Letters  of  the 
man  in  the  paper  mask.  His  Lordship's 
style  was  meagre  and  commonplace.  His 
power  as  a  writer  was,  in  &ct>  upon  a  par 
with  his  spirit  as  a  soldier— which  is  saying 
enough  for  the  daims  of  authorship  set  up 
for  him.  Those  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
Horace  Walpole  and  W.  Gerard  Hamilton, 
have  also  been  supported.  But  these  four 
fastidious  men  were  all  alike  incapable  of 
the  truculent  vigor,  the  splendid  ferocity 
of  Junius.  Hamilton  in  particular  was 
horrified  that  any  one  could  think  him  the 
man  to  perpetrate  some  of  Junius's  para- 
graphs. "  Had  I  written,"  he  says,  '*  such 
a  sentence,  (as  that  of  a  nobleman  who  had 
travelled  through  every  sign  of  the  Zodiac— 
from  the  scorpion  in  which  he  stung  Lord 
Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of  a  virgin,  d^) 
"  I  should  have  thonglit  I  had  foiteited  all 
pretensions  to  good  taste  in  composition  for 
ever."  Posterity  cheerfully  absolves  Single- 
speech,  the  owner  of  the  Raree  Show  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  his  unready  soldiership, 
and  the  polite  letter-writer  of  the  age,  of 
any  share  in  the  guilty  tastes  or  tendenci^ 
of  Junius. 


Dunning,  Lord  Ashburton,  has  been  put 
forward.  An  edition  of  Junius,  publisned 
in  London,  1801,  with  the  name  Robert 
Heron,  Esq.,  asserts  that  this  lawyer  was  the 
author  of  the  letters.  Heron's  name  was 
apparently  an  assumed  one,  and  his  design 
seemed  to  be  to  mystify  the  reader,  and 
lead  him  from  the  track  of  the  real  writer. 
But  there  are  many  reasons  why  Dunning 
did  not  write  them ;  the  first  of  which  is, 
tliat  he  could  not  This  reminds  us  of  a 
saying  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. 
When  he  was  on  a  journey  through  the  pro- 
vinces, the  mayor  of  a  little  town,  desiring 
to  excuse  the  omission  of  a  public  salute  on 
his  Majesty's  arrival,  said  there  were  five 
reasons  for  the  same---the  first  of  which  was, 
the  want  of  cannons.  Whereupon  the 
King,  who  considered  this  excuse  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone,  told  the  mayor  pleas- 
antly that  the  first  reason  was  so  good,  he 
would  dispense  with  the  four  others.  In 
the  same  way,  we  may  pass  over  the  other 
reasons  for  setting  Dunning  aside.  We  do 
not  lay  -any  very  great  stress  on  the  fiict 
that  he  was  Solicitor-Ckneral  at  the  time 
the  Letters  appeared,  and  for  over  a  year 
afterwards.  We  do  not  see  why  they  might 
not  have  been  written  by  an  official,  if  he 
was  a  Whig.  This  test  of  ability  is  one 
which  should  be  appUed  to  all  the  claims ; 
and  one  which,  with  one  exception,  none  of 
those  persons  named  can  bear  for  a  moment 
The  men  of  genius  who  have  been  spoken 
of — Burke  and  GKbbon — stand  the  test  as 
badly  as  the  feebler  mob  of  the  pretenders. 
Gibbon  has  no  political  character  indicating 
his  age ;  no  strong  blood  to  boil  in  the  war- 
fare of  contemporaries.  He  seems  to  have 
belonged  more  to  the  reign  of  Justinian 
and  the  theological  business  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon — to  the  bold  Monophysites, 
Nestorians,  and  so  forth,  than  to  the  early 
lustrums  of  George  the  Third,  Wilkes  and 
Liberty,  and  the  Stamp  Act  Burke's 
genius  and  that  of  Junius  would  seem  to 
be  decided  contrasts.  Burke  never  exhib- 
ited that  asperity  which  belongs  to  the 
anonymous  politician.  Burke  was  a  great 
generalizes  Junius  dealt  in  particulars. 
The  former  carried  out  his  meaning  in  a 
chain  of  reasoning.  The  latter  is  too  im- 
patient to  reason;  he  strikes  abruptly  at 
his  mark — "  o'erleaps  all  else,  to  light  upon 
the  issue."  It  is  told  of  Burke  that  hb  pro- 
lix oratory  used  very  often  to  tire  and  thin 
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the  House  of  Commons ;  it  is  known  that 
tho  confident  speech  of  Junius  reached  its 
mm  with  rapidity — ^took  the  popular  assent 
by  instant  storm.  Buike  never  felt  the 
fierce  hatreds  of  Junius.  His  denuncia- 
tions of  Warren  Hastings  were  vague  and 
melodramatic,  compared  with  the  toma- 
hawking and  scalping  of  Mansfield,  Grafbon, 
Barrin^n,  and  the  rest,  by  their  masked 
adversary.  One  of  Burke's  biographere, 
Mr.  Prior,  thinks  he  was  Junius.  As  re- 
garded the  palpable  dissimilarity  in  the 
styles  of  the  two  men.  Prior  tries  to  account 
for  it  by  saying,  that  where  the  puq)08e  was 
concealment,  the  unknown  writer  would 
assume  a  manner  such  as  would  make  in- 
ternal evidence  of  no  avml.  Dr.  Bissett, 
who  also  wrote  a  life  of  Burke,  is  of  the 
very  loose  opinion,  that  the  latter  "  was  not 
frequently  tie  writer  of  Jimius*s  letters,  if 
he  was  of  any.**  He  further  says,  "  I  think 
Lord  George  Germaine  not  Junius,  because 
inferior  to  the  latter ;  Burke,  because  supe- 
rior.'' Permitting  these  learned  Tbebans 
to  neutralize  each  other,  we  come  to  Burke's 
own  sentiments.  Mr.  Butler,  author  of  the 
Reminiscences  concerning  Junius,  sa^ 
Burke  spoke  of  the  latter  in  terms  of  dis- 
gust ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  aversion  of  a  mind  like  Burke's  from 
the  fierce  invective  of  the  anonymous,  writer. 
Mr.  Burke  truly  said  to  Dean  Marley :  **  I 
could  not  write  like  Junius,  and  if  I  could, 
I  would  not"  In  fact,  Burke  told  Johnson, 
spontaneously,  that  he  was  not  Junius. 
Iliis  may  be  accepted  as  a  strong  corrobo- 
ration of  the  prior  and  better  evidence  of 
the  Letters. 

Charles  Lloyd,  brother  of  the  Dean  of 
Norwich,  and  private  secretary  of  George 
Grenville,  (Grenville,  by-the-bye,  is  the  only 
man  whom  Junius  eulo^zes  m  an  unquali- 
fied manner,)  has  been  bought  by  many  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Letters.  Dr. 
Parr, 

**  the  learned  monster, 
Who  wrote  an  epitaph  that  none  could  construe  " 

swore  by  Lk>yd.  He  said  to  Butler  in 
1822:  "I  tell  you  peremptorily  that  the 
real  Junius  was  secretary  to  Greorge  Gren- 
ville ;  the  name  of  Junius  was  Lloyd."  He 
has  recorded  this  belief  in  the  catidogue  of 
his  libraiy:  ^The  writer  of  Junius  was 
Mr.  lioyd.  Secretary  of  Mr.  George  Grea- 
"'';   this  will  one  day  be  generally  ac- 


knowledged." This  belief  came  apparently 
from  the  fiicts  that  Junius  always  praised 
George  Grenville,  and  that  he  ceased  to 
write  about  the  period  of  Lloyd's  death, 
which  took  place  three  days  after  the  last 
letter  of  Junius,  dated  January  19,  I77d» 
Another  fact  n^ay  be  opposed  to  the  last  c^ 
these.  About  six  week^  after  the  death  of 
Lloyd,  Woodfall  threw  out  his  usual  "  sig- 
nals" (in  his  coi^imunicationf  with  corre- 
pondents)  for  Junijus.  Now,  it  is  believed, 
and  we  think  correctly,  that  Woodfall  could, 
make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  at  the  writer, 
whom  he  always  treated  with  a  respect 
approaching  reverence ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude he  would  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
signalling  a  dead  man.  Au  argument  Hke 
this,  however,  is  of  inferior  import  in  those 
consideraU9ns  which  properly  bebng  to  the 
character  and  identity  of  Jujdius. 

The  claims  of  Wilkes  and  Tooke,  of 
the  Boyds,  Dyers,  Glovers,  Bosenhagens, 
Wrays,  Ac,  are  not  worth  dwelling  on,  now- 
a-days — ^they  have  been  long  given  up. 
The  name  of  General  Lee  has  also  been  ad- 
vanced ;  and  in  his  case,  there  is  a  sort  of 
equivoque  which  coimtenanced  tjbie  imputa- 
tion. Lee  was  the  audior  of  several  letters 
printed  in  the  Public  Advertiser  in  1769 
and  1771,  with  the  signature,  "Junius 
Americanus."  He  was  ajso  the  writer  of 
the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  of  Kghts.  In  a 
letter  to  Wilkes,  Junius  says :  "  Youi  Ameri- 
can friend  is  plainly  a  man  of  abilities."  In 
1803  Mr.  Rodney,  in  a  letter  printed  in  the 
Wilmington  Mirror^  stated  that  in  1773 
Lee  confessed  he  was  Junius.  It  seems 
that  in  conversation,  Lee  asserted  the  secret 
of  these  Letters  never  would  be  known — 
that  it  would  die  with  the  author.  Now 
Rodney,  as  he  says  himself^  being  wonder- 
fidly  struck  with  something  in  Lee's  manner, 
told  him  he  thought  he  (Lee)  must  be  Ju- 
nius. Lee,  he  relates,  looked  confused,  and 
then  said,  it  would  be  but  folly  for  him  to 
deny  he  was  Junius.  (There  appears  to  be 
gome  truth  in  that.)  He  then  requested 
secresy  in  the  matter.  This  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cock-and-bull  story.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Lee  imposed  an  equivo- 
cal admission  upon  Rodney.  He  might 
have  said  he  wrote  letters  signed  Junius — 
inasmueh  as  he  was  Junius,  oertainly— but 
with  a  difference.  The  last  attempt  to  un- 
mask the  great  c^iitaW^J^^^^^^ 
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been  made  a  few  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Britton, 
who  seeing  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
in  trying  to  reconcile  any  one  man  to  the 
conditions  of  Junius,  resolved  to  make  sure 
of  the  matter  and  announce  him  as  "  three 
single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one  " — to  wit : 
Colonel  Isaac  Barre,  Dunning,  and  Lord 
Shelbume;  the  first  to  answer  the  War 
Office  pretensions  of  Nominis  Vmbra,  the 
second  to  cover  the  evidences  of  legal  acu- 
men, and  the  third  to  countenance  the  lofty 
discontented  Whig  statesmanship  of  Junius. 
Mr.  Britton^s  ingenuity  certainly  deserved 
better  success  than  we  apprehend  his  dis- 
quisition has  met  with. 

The  "  ruck"  in  this  race  of  pretensions, 
as  a  sportsman  would  say,  has  been  di- 
minished to  two  or  three  names — one  of 
which  is  the  true  one.  Richard,  Earl  Tem- 
ple, brother  of  George  Grenville  and  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Lord  Chatham,  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Newhall,  who  published  his 
argument  in  1 83 1 .  A  report  which  origina- 
ted about  the  year  1827,  in  the  Inspector,  a 
London  magazine,  edited  by  Effington  Wil- 
son, sent  the  public  curiosity  to  lo^  for  Ju- 
nius in  the  Grenville  family.  It  was  stated 
at  the  time,  that  Lord  Nugent  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  rummaging  at  Stowe, 
found  a  parcel  of  MS.  papers  containing 
three  of  Junius's  Letters — among  which  was 
that  to  the  Eong — concealed  in  a  recess  of 
which  they  were  entirely  ignorant,  quite  in 
the  style  of  the  Minerva  Fress  mysteries! 
Whereupon  the  Duke  went  over  to  Lord 
Grenvffle,  who  looked  solemn  and  conscience- 
struck,  recognizing  the  whole  affiur,  but  beg- 
ging to  be  spared  for  the  present,  and  pro- 
mising to  provide  for  the  publication  of  the 
papers  after  his  death.  The  Duke  and  his 
lordship  then  pledged  themselves  to  silence 
in  the  matter.  We  are  not  told  that  Lord 
Grenville  presented  his  sword  to  be  sworn 
upon,  Uke  Hamlet  in  the  play.  The  conclu- 
sion that  went  about  from  all  this  was,  that 
the  masked  individual  had  not  been  yet 
named,  and  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
Grenville  family.  The  whole  story,  in  fiEUjt, 
was  one  of  those  things  to  which  Burchell, 
if  he  could  hear  it,  would  have  respond- 
ed with  his  ovm  irreverent  commentary, 
"Fudge!"  The  idea  that  Junius,  who 
dreaded  exposure  so  much  and  perhaps  so 
justly,  would  coddle  np  the  manuscripts  of 
his  printed  Letters  and  put  them  into  the 
cranny  of  an  escrutoire,  along  with  other 


papers  on  kindred  subjects,  is  so  helplessly 
absurd  that  nothing  but  the  instinctive 
credulity  of  the  public  wonid  tempt  any  one 
to  ventilate  it  But  the  report  made  a  sen- 
sation ;  and  literary  and  political  quidnuncs 
had  strong  hopes  of  being  able  to  find  out 
the  awful  Junius,  by  means  of  the  secret 
drawer  of  the  Stowe  Library.  One  of  the 
assertions  generally  made  on  the  occasion 
was  that  the  claims  of  Charles  Lloyd,  pri- 
vate secretary  of  George  Grenville,  were 
confirmed  beyond  any  doubt. 
**  Plurturiunt  montas  et  naaoetur  ridiciilu*mui." 

This  afl6iir,  so  full  of  "  passages  that  led  to 
nothing,"  did  not  die  away  however  with- 
out deepening  in  the  public  mind  the  im- 
pression that  Junius  was  a  Grenvillite.  A 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  June, 
1826,  (thought  to  be  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,) 
says :  "  A  simple  test  ascertains  the  political 
connections  of  Junius,  the  only  circumstance 
which  he  could  not  disguise  because  it  could 
not  be  conceded  without  defeating  his  gen- 
eral purpose.  He  supported  the  cause  of 
authority  against  America.  (This  assertion  is 
not  correct ;  Junius  said,  the  question  of  tax- 
ation should  have  been  buried  in  oblivion.) 
He  maintained  the  highest  popular  prin- 
ciples on  the  Middlesex  election,  with  the 
same  statesman  who  was  the  leader  of  op- 
position on  that  question.  No  other  party  in 
the  kingdom  combine  those  two  opinions. 
Whoever  revives  the  inquiry,  therefore,  un- 
less he  discovers  positive  and  irresistible  evi  • 
dence  in  support  of  his  claimant,  should 
show  him  to  be  politically  attached  to  the 
Grenville  party,  which  Junius  certainly  was, 
and  produce  some  specimens  of  his  writing 
of  tolerable  length,  such  as  might  afford  rea- 
sonable ground  to  believe  he  could  have  writ- 
ten these  Letters.  In  the  case  of  Francis 
and  Dyer,  the  two  candidates  of  most 
plausible  pretensions,  no  proof  has  hitherto 
Appeared  in  connection  with  the  Grenville 
party." 

Mr.  Newhall  of  Salem  supports  his  claims 
on  behalf  of  Earl  Temple  by  all  the  appear- 
ances of  fraternal  partiality  for  Ueorge 
Grenville  and  his  policy  which  are  visible  in 
the  Letters.  The  main  strength  of  his  argu- 
ment is  drawnf  rom  a  certain  **  Enquiry"  pub- 
lished in  1 766,  and  denouncing  in  strong  terms 
the  political  inconsistencies  of  William  Pitt, 
just  then  created  Earl  of  Chatham.  Thid 
was  attributed  at  the  time  of  its  appearance 
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to  Earl  Temple,  and  was  doubtless  writ  by 
his  dictation.  It  contained  strong  reproach- 
es against  the  great  Oommoner  for  his  aocept- 
anoe  of  office  without  Earl  Temple,  who 
was  always  his  steadfast  ally  in  Parliament, 
and  with  whom,  neverthelees,  he  had  dicta- 
torially  refused  to  divide  the  offices  of  the 
ministry.  The  tone  and  substance  of  this 
"Enquiry"  are  compared  by  Mr.  Newhall 
with  the  first  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters 
acknowledged  by,  Junius  and  the  correspond- 
ence visible  in  them  is  taken  as  a  proof 
that  Junius  and  the  author  of  the  "  Enquiry" 
were  the  same.  Mr.  Newhall  contend^  that 
the  differences  then  existing  between  Lords 
Temple  and  Chatham  account  for  the  aspe- 
rity with  which  the  latter  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Letters  of  Junius,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  in 
April,  1767 ;  while  the  opparent change  in  the 
tone  of  the  concealed  writer  towards  Chat- 
ham, in  the  letters  signed  with  his  celebrated 
name,  and  commenced  in  January  1769,  is 
owing' to  a  recanciliation  which  took  place 
between  these  noblemen  in  October,  1768, 
when  Lord  Chatham  sent  back  the  seals  and 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  ministry.  Mr.  New- 
hall brings  a  great  many  circumstances  toge- 
ther with  much  ingenuity.  His  theory  has 
a  fair  appearance,  and  it  is  a  pity  the  man 
does  not  fit  it.  However,  Mr.  Newhall  may 
possibly  have  been  of  that  casuist's  opinion, 
who,  when  told  that  the  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter did  not  bear  out  his  hiypothesis,  said, 
**  So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts."  Nothing 
in  Lord  Temple's  character  or  career  coun- 
tenances the  opinion  that  he  could  write  the 
Letters  of  Junius.  That  he  was  a  man  of 
some  talent  may  be  admitted.  But  the  per- 
fervid  genius  that  Uves  in  these  Letters  never 
in  any  degree  belonged  to  him  ;  and  allow- 
ing K>r  the  spirit  of  polemical  retort,  we 
have,  in  a  reply  to  the  forementioned  "  En- 
quiry," (which  came  from  some  of  Pitt's 
partisians— or  more  probably  from  himself, 
for  the  mark  of  the  man  seems  to  be  on  it,) 
a  passage  sugges^g  a  pretty  true  estimate 
of  Lord  Temple.     "  But  this  1  will  be  bold  to 

say,  that  had  he.  Lord  T ,  not  fastened 

himself  into  Mr.  Pitt's  train  and  acquired 
thereby  such  an  interest  in  that  great  man, 
he  might  have  crept  out  of  hfe  with  as  little 
notice  as  he  crept  in,  and  gone  off  with  no 
other  degree  of  credit  than  that  of  adding  a 
-^ngle  unit  to  the  bills  of  mortality."  This 
^  would  have  been  said  of  a  man  who 


coo'd  write  like  Junius — ^never  was  said  of 
the  latter,  by  the  bitterest  of  his  opponents. 
Dr.  Johnson  himself,  who  was  employed  by  the 
ministiy  to  repel  the  onslaughts  of  Junius, 
is  forced  to  confess  the  science  and  adroitness 
of  theat  dreaded  gladiator.  The  scholar  is 
constrained  to  admire,  in  spite  of  the  pen- 
sioner's duty  to  denoimce. 

The  only  considerations  that  seem  to  favor 
Lord  Temple  are  his  high  rank  and  wealth, 
such  as  would  give  naturally  that  tone  of 
lordliness  or  condescension  which  belongs 
to  every  thing  Junius  has  written,  and  wluch 
is  as  visible  in  his  short  notes  to  Woodfall  as 
in  his  letters  to  the  highest  men  in  the  na- 
tion. Lord  Temple  has  never  been  much 
insisted  on,  and  he  is  generallv  allowed  to 
passff  into  the  limbo  of  the  failures,  with 
Dunning,  Dyer  and  the  rest — men  more  con- 
fidently spoken  of  than  he  has  been. 

We  now  come  to  Sir  Philip  Francis — a 
man  more  asserted  and  proved  to  be  Junius 
than  any  other — 

**  Seen,  beard  attested— every  thing  but  true." 

In  some  respects  his  claims  seem  stronger 
than  those  of  all  the  rest.     Great  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  wonderfully  minute 
and  correct  knowledge  of  the   War  Office 
which  Junius  exhibits.     Mr.  Francis  was 
chief  clerk  there,  at  the  time  Junius  began 
to  write — 1767 — and  continued  in  it  till 
1772 — a  period  covering  the  whole  publica- 
tion of  the  Letters.  Mr.  Francis  left  his  place 
in  consequence  of  a  difference  with  Lord  Bai^ 
rington,  the  Secretary  at  War.    In  Junius's 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  favorable  mention  is 
made  of  Francis  that  signed  **  Veteran"  has 
the  following:  "The  worthy  Lord  Barring- 
ton,  not  content  with  having  driven   Mr. 
D'Oyley  out  of  the  War  Office,  at  last  con- 
trived to  expel  Mr.  Francis."   The  latter  and 
Mr.  Chamier  were  competitors  for  promo- 
tion ;  so  that  there  was  little  good  feeling 
between  them.    A  very  imposing  amount  of 
circumstantial  evidence  is  brought  forward 
in  this  way;  and   we  must  allow  that   if 
young  Mr.  Francis  would  write  at  all,  he 
would  be  desirous  of  writing  with  the  tone 
and  sentiments  of  those  Miscellaneous  Letters 
relating  to  the  War  Office. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  Sir  Philip 
is  drawn  from  the  &ct  that  he  reported  sev- 
eral speeches  deUvered  by  Lord  Chatham. 
The  inference  here  is  not  verv  pbiin,  till  it  k 
stated  that  a  moltitu^  ^/^phrasee  and  sen- 
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timents  which  belong  to  thesd  recorded 
speeches  also  belong  to  Junius,  after  a  cer- 
tain date.  If  efen  this  does  not  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion,  it  must  be  further  stated  that 
young  Franca  is  presumed  to  have  either 
plagiarized  something  of  tvhat  he  reported, 
and  made  use  of  it  in  his  character  of  masked 
letter-writer,  or  (and  this  view  of  the  case  is 
preferred]  to  have,  in  his  reports,  tricked 
out  the  ieeble  eloquence  of  Chatham  with 
phrases,  idioms,  metaphors  and  quotations 
of  his  ot«i,  such  as  he  had  no  scruple  in 
applying  to  his  own  purposes,  in  the  Letters. 
Thus  the  juvenile  Mr.  Francis  achieved  two 
great  celebrities  with  the  same  easy  effort, 
the  orator  Chatham's  on  one  side,  and  the 
writer  Junius^s  on  the  other !  This  is  the 
arffuraent  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who,  in  1813,  pub- 
lished, ovans  gutteris^  a  book  called  ^  Ju- 
nius Identified,^  and  who  put  together  the 
best  case  that  has  been  made  for  Sir  Philip. 
But,  however  favorable  these  considera- 
tions may  seem,  there  are  others  which  must 
teiid  to  set  them  aside ;  to  overthrow  them 
effectually.  In  1 767,  when  the  first  authen- 
tic letter  of  Junius,  signed  "  Poplicola,"  was 
published,  Philip  Francis  was  twenty-seven 
yeare  old,  and  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office. 
In  the  earlier  letters  of  Junius  there  is  no 
difference,  in  power  or  ability,  from  those 
of  a  later  date,  save  what  may  be  owing  to 
a  greater  subsequent  amount  of  anger  or 
earnestness.  The  same  peculiar  style  is  ap- 
parent from  the  beginning.  The  tone,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  is  as  decided  as  the  style 
is  unmistakable;  the  paternal  Hkeness  is 
stamped  vigorously  on  all  the  oflfepring 
alike.  Is  it  possible  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven  could  produce  such  imposing  speci- 
mens of  political  disquisition  and  literary 
strength  as  are  furnished  by  the  letters 
signed  **  Poplicola,"  **  Anti-Sejanus,"  <fec., 
in  1767  ?  Is  it  possible  the  confident  tone 
of  them  could  belong  to  such  an  age  in  any 
man's  life  f  It  is  per^tly  impossible ;  there 
never  was  such  a  monster  of  a  juvenile ! 
And  this  intrinsic  evidence,  carrying  with  it 
a  force  equal  to  that  of  demonstration,  is 
enough  to  overthrow  the  claims  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  in  limine.  There  is  another  ai^u- 
ment  not  without  its  cogency,  but  inferior 
to  the  first,  to  wit :  Is  it  to  be  believed  for 
a  moment,  that  a  young  man,  brought  into 
public  life  under  the  patronage  of  Pitt  and 
promoted  by  his  influence ;  who  had  been 


private  secrettury  to  that  great  ComnK>ner, 
for  whose  character  and  memory  Francis 
professed  the  highest  veneration  to  the  last 
moment  of  his.* life,  making  it  his  glory 
and  his  boast  that  he  knew  him.  and  served 
under  his  eye ;  is  it  possible  siich  a  young 
War-Office  clerk  should  open  a  series  of  re- 
markable letters  by  a  lofty  and  powerful 
assault  upon  the  principles  and  policy  of 
that  renowned  and  revered  nobleman  ?  that 
a  young  Whig  aspirant,  full  of  his  party's 
enthusiasm,  should  try  his  "  'prentice  hand  " 
in  such  a  business ;  should  fly  in  the  aged 
face  of  the  most  splendid  and  popular  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  Whiggery  had  ever  been 
able  to  boast?  '  Such  a  hypothesis  is  just 
as  violent  and  untetiable  as  the  other.  Other 
considerations  help  to  put  out  of  counte- 
nance the  claims  urged  for  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis. He  has  not  been  able  to  show,  in  all 
he  has  achieved,  that  he  could  have  written 
the  Letters  of  Junius.  Nobody  pretends  to 
say  that  he  has.  His  writings  have  a  oer- 
tam  character  of  imitation,  which  shows  the 
influence  of  early  admiration  and  a  subse- 
quent and  palpable  effort  at  resemblance; 
but  though  he  had  a  noble  model  and 
adopted  it,  his  manner,  however  good  and 
forcible,  can  never  be  compared  with  the 
strong,  original  style  of  Junhis.  Sir  Philip 
has  sufficiently  proved  to  the  world  that  he 
never  had  vigor  enough,  at  any  time,  to 
draw  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 

The  intellectual  power  which  brought 
forth  these  anonymous  epistles  could  not 
have  given  such  proofe  of  greatness,  alone ; 
have  done  so  much  and  no  more.  They 
were  certainly  written  by  some  man  who 
showed  himself  as  great  in  other  things. 
The  splendid  energy  they  so  unquestiona- 
bly exhibit  must  be  found,  if  we  look  for  it, 
manifesting  itself  elsewhere  in  the  states- 
manship or  literature  of  that  age.  The  ce- 
lebrity to  which  it  belonged  was  a  Colossus, 
not  a  torso ;  we  see  the  foot — it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  gouty  one — and  we  are 
bound  to  look  for  the  Hercules  from  which 
it  has  been  severed.  The  genius  and  power 
of  Junius  lead  us  to  search  for  the  man,  not 
among  the  clerks,  secretaries,  and  under- 
strappers of  office,  but  among  the  noble  and 
lordly  spirits  ranging  at  that  time  within 
the  confines  of  England;  the  men  who 
agitated  with  potential  voices  the  politics 
and  deBtinieo  o\  ^^^^l^^f^^^y 
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It  is  futile  to  look  for  Junius  anywhere 
but  in  the  person  of  William  Pitt,  Lord 
Chatham, — one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
original  political  characters 'of  his  time.  The 
"  terrible  cornet  of  horse,"  whom  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole  could  not  muzzle  in  his  youth, 
was  the  more  terrible  letter-writer  whom  the 
majesty  of  England  could  not  compel  to 
silence  in  his  old  age.  In  Chatham  only, 
of  all  the  remembered  men  of  his  era,  we 
have  the  necessary  first  premise  in  that 
chain  of  argument  which  alone  can  lead  us 
to  Junius ;  that  is,  the  ability  to  write  the 
Lettera.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  other  man 
who  could  do  this.  The  only  writer  whose 
literary  power,  exerted  in  a  political  way, 
ciime  near  that  of  Lord  Chatham,  was 
Burke.  But  the  genius  of  Burke,  as  we 
have  said,  and  as  all  will  admit,  was  demon- 
strated in  diflferent  modes  of  thought  and 
expression.  Besides,  Burke  was  a  Rocking- 
ham Whig,  while  Junius,  in  the  main,  ex- 
pressed the  political  principles  of  Chatham 
and  the  Grenvilles. 

The  better  to  understand  why  William 
Pitt  should  be  Junius,  it  will  be  necessary, 
not  to  look  alone  to  dates,  motives  of  the 
day,  contemporary  coincidences,  peculiar  idi- 
oms, artificial  hand-writing,  the  tall  gentle- 
man with  the  cloak  in  Ivy  Lane,  and  so  forth, 
but  to  the  antecedents  of  his  political  career. 
In  theie  we  should  try  to  find  the  spirit  and 
motives  of  the  war  which  the  masked  cham- 
pion waged  for  ^\'q  years  against  the  Court 
and  Ministry  of  England.  He  was  born  in 
1708,  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  where  he  was  known  as  a  good 
scholar,  something  of  a  poet,  and  a  ready 
debater.  Leaving  Oxford,  he  travelled  on 
the  Continent,  anc^  after  his  return,  accepted 
a  cornet^s  commission  in  the  Guards ;  and 
was  subsequently  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Old  Sarum,  in  1736.  He  soon  distin-' 
guished  himself  by  the  bold  style  of  his 
oratory  and  a  certain  independence  of  char- 
acter, which  highly  oflfended  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  and  gave  an  earnest  of  that  over- 
beanug  disposition  which  in  the  end  made 
him  so  feared  and  so  famous.  His  eloquent 
retort  on  Sir  Robert's  brother  and  another 
old  gentleman  who  stood  aghast  at  the  be- 
havior of  the  young  man,  and  called  him 
to  order,  is  well  kbown,  and  even  with  aU 
the  disadvantages  of  the  imperfect  report- 
ing of  the  time,  reads,  in  sentiment  and  turn 
of  phrase,  wonderfully  like  hw  later  standup 


fights  agiunst  Ministers  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  like  the  personal  passages  of 
Junius.  He  was  always  considered  irre- 
spective and  oft^n  insolent,  and  was  dreaded 
and  hated  as  much  as  he  was  admired.  He 
set  his  face  against  the  ascendency  of  Wal- 
pole— who  took  away  the  comet's  commis- 
sion he  had  given  him — and  was  stout 
enough  to  thwart  the  Hanoverian  politics  of 
George  the  Second,  and  condemn  his  par- 
tiality for  the  Electorate  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  English  nation.  At  last,  the  King,  not- 
vrithstanding  his  aversion,  was  persuaded  to 
call  the  formidable  Mr,  Pitt  into  office,  in 
1746;  and  the  latter  was  appointed  Pay- 
master to  the  Land  Forces.  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Legge,  and  the  Grenvilles  always  acted  in 
concert  In  1756  they  were  dismissed  for , 
refusing  payment  of  some  Russian  and  Ger- 
man subsidies  before  these  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  a  parliamentary  vote.  In  1756, 
in  consequence  of  the  national  disasters,  the 
King  sent  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  invite 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  into  office.  But 
Pitt  refused  haughtily  to  take  any  office 
under  the  Duke.  The  King  wanted  to  get 
Pitt  in  without  his  friends,  and  Pitt  wanted 
to  carry  them  all  in  along  with  him.  The 
King's  favorite  Ministers  could  not  stand,  and 
he  bitterly  complained  of  his  helplessness.  In 
1757  he  and  his  Government  fell  alive  into 
the  dreaded  hands  of  the  great  Conmioner. 
Pitt  had  carte  blanche,  made  his  ministry  as 
he  pleased,  and  ordered  every  thing  in  the 
most  able  and  autocratical  manner.  He 
stipulated,  among  other  things,  that,  instead 
of  leaving  the  correspondence  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Navy  to  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, he  should  have  it  himself;  to  which 
the  King  was  obliged  to  consent.  Thus  Pitt 
wielded  the  naval  armaments  of  England 
witli  his  own  hand,  as  it  were.  His  minis- 
try commenced  in  1757  and  ended  in  1761 ; 
having  been  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the 
English  annals.  The  spirit  of  the  ffreat 
Secretary,  standing  alone  in  his  own  high 
place,  seemed  to  pervade  all  the  offices  and 
armaments  of  the  nation,  which,  from  a 
condition  of  danger  and  despondency,  saw 
itself,  in  three  years,  victorious  and  dreaded 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Minister  was  an 
object  of  implacable  dishke  to  the  Leicester 
House  party,  which  had  for  its  head  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the  mother  of 
Prince  George,  afterwards  George  HI.,  and 
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fbr  its  hand  the  Earl  of  Bute,  tutor  to  the 
Prinee.  The  Prmoess  saw  with  horror  how 
the  royal  prerogatives  had  been  controlled 
by  the  Whigs  in  the  days  of  the  two 
Georges,  and  she  determined  so  to  influence 
the  Ministers  of  England  and  train  up  the 
heir  apparent,  that  the  detested  influences 
of  Whiggery  should  not  be  payetuated  in 
his  reign.  Thus  the  Leicester  House  Cam- 
arilla fostered  that  Toryism  which  was  soon 
to  ascend  the  throne  with  George  the  Third, 
and  preserve  a  powerful  ascendency  from 
that  day  to  this.  The  genius  and  popular- 
ity of  Pitt  struck  them  with  dismay.  What 
if  the  King^s  enemiea  were  at  his  feet  ?  The 
Eing^s  prerogative  was  nearly  in  the  same 
predicament  The  Minister's  glory  was  an 
eye-sore  and  a  panic,  and  the  united  parties 
of  the  two  Courts  labored  to  obstruct  and 
deface  it.  They  took  advantage  of  the  an- 
tipathy which  the  King  never  ceased  to  feel 
for  the  lofty  English  genius  of  Pitt,  and 
while  the  latter  was  greeted  with  a  general 
shout  of  popular  applause,  a  host  of  mer- 
cenary writers  were  subsidized  who  de- 
nounced him,  all  over  the  nation,  for  the  reck- 
less waste  of  public  money  caused  by  his 
belligerent  system  of  government ;  and  after 
his  resignation  in  1761,  continued  to  assail 
him  for  his  apparent  desertion  of  his  old 
prindples  in  his  acceptance  of  a  pension  and 
a  title  ^hat  of  Baroness  Chatham)  for  his 
wife.  Never  was  a  man  more  furiously 
baited  by  the  partisans  of  the  Court  than 
William  Pitt,  and  never  did  a  haughtier 
*^  spirit  look  down  with  angry  scorn  upon  the 
assaults  of  his  adversaries.  He  secretly 
cherished  for  the  Tories  of  the  Court  and 
Leicester  House  a  defiance  and  hatred  as 
cordial  as  that  party  could  possibly  enter- 
tain for  him. 

In  1760  George  the  Second  died,  and 
the  policy  of  the  Princess  Dowager  began 
to  be  put  in  practice.  The  Eu'l  of  Bute 
was  added  to  the  young  King's  Council; 
Rtt's  war  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  his 
friend  Mr.  Legge,  Chancellor,  dismissed  in 
a  high-handed  way  by  the  King,  to  m^e 
•  room  fot  Lord  Barrington — the  "bloody 
Barrington,"  whom  lunius  has  so  trucu- 
lently damned  to  everlasting  fame.  George 
the  Third  was  to  be  liberated  from  the  Pitts, 
Grenvilles  and  other  Whig  influences  which 
infested  the  preceding  reigns.  A  peace 
pdicy  was  the  base  of  operations  against 
Pitt;  and  in  Court  drcles  it  became  the 
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fiashion  to  deplore  the  expenses  and  mise- 
ries of  war.  In  the  King's  Council  Pitt 
and  Temple  were  outvoted  on  the  question 
of  going  to  war  with  Spun  to  discomfit  and 
shatter  the  "  Family  Compact"  Bute  called 
Pitt's  desire  for  the  war  lash  and  unjustifia- 
ble ;  whereupon  the  latter,  withe reat haugh- 
tiness, said,  he  was  called  to  me  Ministry 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  would  no 
longer  remain  where  he  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  measures  which  he  was  not 
allowed  to  guide.  He  and  Temple  left  the 
Council,  and  then  resigned  their  ofi&ces  in 
the  Ministry. 

Then  followed  a  tournament  of  pamphlets 
and  a  boiling  of  the  partisan  blood  of  the 
kingdom.  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Whigs 
were  assailed  by  Dr.  Smollett,  in  ''The 
Briton ;"  and  Wilkes,  in  "  The  North  Bri- 
ton," made  war  upon  the  Tories  and  the 
Court  In  1765,  during  the  ministry  of 
George  Grenville,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Tem- 
ple refused  three  overtures  made  to  them  by 
the  Court  It  was  a  time  of  intrigues,  crim- 
inations, inquiries,  defenses,  and  general 
perturbations  in  high  quarters.  The  Rook- 
mgham  administration  was  got  up  in  the 
confusion,  but  fell  to  pieces  in  a  few  months ; 
whereupon  the  terrible  pis  aller,  Mr.  Pitt, 
again  received  a  carie  blanche  to  make  a 
ministry  from  the  jarring  and  almost  hope- 
less elements  of  government  The  task 
which  Pitt  accepted  was  arduous  and  ftdl 
of  perplexity.  The  result  of  his  efforts  was 
what  Burke  termed  the  mosaic  ministry — ^a 
tesselated  pavement  without  cement ;  here 
a  bit  of  blaek  stone,  there  a  bit  of  white. 
This  miuistiy,  on  its  formation,  contained 
Lord  Camden,  Pitt's  best  friend,  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  General  Conway,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,L(Mxl  Shelbume,CharlesTownshend, 
&c ;  Chatham  himself  (lately  gazetted  a 
peer)  holding  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
This — LcM-d  Chatham's  last  administration 
— was  eminentiy  disastrous.  In  forming  it 
he  underwent  much  to  humiliate  and  chafe 
the  haughty  spirit  of  this  political  Achille 


**  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilie,  acer." 

Mr.  Almon,  his  biographer,  says  that 
before  the  Earl  could  complete  his  plans  he 
made  several  offers  to  men  of  high  political 
consequence.  But  ^  that  superiority  of  mind 
which  had  denied  him  the  usual  habitsof  inter- 
course with  the  world  gave  an  air  of  author- 
ity to  his  manner,  and  precluded  the  policy 
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of  a  coDTenieni  condescension  to  the  minu- 
tiae of  politeness,  and  the  fascinating  power 
of  address.  He  made  an  offer  <^  Secretary 
of  State  to  Lord  Gower,  whom  he  had  re- 
fused when  proposed  for  that  office  by  his 
brother,  Lord  Temple.  He  made  oflfers  to 
Lord  Scarborough,  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  and 
several  others ;  but  in  such  terms  of  hauteur 
as  seemed  to  provoke,  though  unintention- 
ally, the  necessity  of  refusaT.  To  the  first 
an  abrupt  message  was  sent  that  he  might 
have  the  office,  if  he  Would ;  to  the  second, 
that  such  an  office  was  still  vacant;  to  a 
third,  that  he  might  take  such  an  office  or 
none.  The  offers  were  all  rejected.  He 
then  waited  upon  Lord  Rockington  at  his 
house  in  Qrosvenor  Square.  But  Lord  R. 
refused  to  see  him.^  All  these  circumstan- 
ces tried  his  proud  temper  severely.  The 
result  of  one  of  his  offers  must  have  been 
gall  and  wormwood  to  him.  He  hated  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  cordially.  His  Grace  had 
thwarted  his  policy  in  the  matter  of  Spain 
and  the  Family  Compact ;  had  done  what 
he  could  to  lessen  the  glory  of  Pitt,  and  in 
1763  had  signed  away  *' with  a  single 
stroke  of  his  pen,''  what  had  cost  Will. am 
Pitt  so  much  travail  of  soul  Yet  he  was 
forced  in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  to 
offer  the  Duke  terms  which  were  angrily 
rejected.  Three  years  after,  in  the  twenty- 
thii'd  letter  of  Junius,  the  vials  of  long- 
nursed  wrath  were  poured  in  bitter  variety 
(Upon  the  head  of  the  Duke. 

Lord  Chatham  concluded  his  ministerial 
•career,  as  he  began  it,  in  the  midst  of  hos- 
tility. His  political  life  was  one  long  fight 
with  the  powers  of  Toryism,  and  his  austere 
mind  bore  all  the  exasperating  scars  of  the 
•conflict  He  was. hated  by  the  Courts  of 
George  the  Second  and  George  the  Third, 
-and  denounced  by  the  hired  advocates  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  At  the  same  time 
he  had  not  the  aid  of  that  strong  support 
^hich  springs  from  personal  attachment 
Burke  and  others. deplored  his  stern  and 
unaccommodating  character,  which  had  too 
much  of  **  the  hardihood  of  antiquity''  in 
it  Pitt  had  a  genius  and  a  will  which 
indisposed  him  to  those  means  of  suavity 
and  persuasion  by  which  meaner  men  attain 
and  preserve  their  ends.  He  could  not 
stoop  to  conquer — though  to  stoop  were 
•only  necessary  for  the  purjpose ;  and  he  w^ 
too  prone  fo  p^mit  his  inierion — and  f 
were  almost  all  the  people  he  bad  * 


with — ^to  discover  his  opinions  of  them.  Wb 
loftiness  and  reserve  repelled  the  personal 
adhesion  which  would  have  made  his  states^ 
manship,  and  the  cause  he  aupported,  tri- 
umphant Like  Napoleon  in  mind,  he  also 
resembled  him  somewhat  in  iate. 

**  ArobitioD  steeled  him  on  too  far  to  show 
That  jast  habitual  ecom  whicli  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughta ;  'twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  oo  his  lip  and  brow. 
And  slight  the  instraments  he  was  to  use 
Till  they  were  Uvned  to  his  q^u  overthrow." 

Such  demeanor,  in  &ct, "  cooled  his  f rienda 
and  heated  his  enemies,"  to  a  degree  that 
obliged  Lord  Cbarlemont  to  exclaim :  "  Is 
it  possible  such  a  man  can  be  friendlesa?*' 
The  first  Whig  himaelf-^as  the  Tory  Dr, 
Johnson  term^  Lud&r— could  scarcely  be 
more  disliked  or  feared  by  the  oourtiera 
than  this  other  great  chi^  of  the  party. 
His  plans  and  views  of  government  were 
systematically  opposed,  and  ev^  art  made 
use  of  to  pull  him  down  from  his  fmde  of 
place.  Au  these  asperities  and  difficulties 
were  aggravated  by  a  hereditary  gout  which 
tormented  him  from  his  earliest  youth,  and 
which  without  doubt  helped  to  give  hia 
manners  that  stamp  of  severity  so  charao* 
teristic  of  them.  This  gout  was  in  fact 
bound  up  with  every  thing  Lord  Chatham 
was.  In  age  it  exasperated  the  male  ana* 
terity  of  his  mind  into  splenetic  action,  m 
in  youth  it  had  forced  him  to  that  study  by 
which  he  built  up  and  informed  his  v^orous 
intellect 

Thus  we  may  see  how  Lord  Chatham 
was  emphatically  and  necessarilv  the  adver* 
sary  of  that  system  of  policy  which,  having 
grown  in  the  secresy  of  Leicester  House^ 
became  the  rule  of  government  since  the 
accession  of  Geoige  the  Third.  This  pdi<^ 
was  the  liberation  of  the  crown  from  Whig- 
gery  and  Pitt ;  and  against  this  policy  wen 
the  energies  of  the  htter  always  exerted. 
Junius  says,  in  his  Letter  to  the  King :  "  At 
your  accession  to  the  throne  the  whole  sya- 
system  of  government  was  altered ;  not  from 
wisdom  or  deliberation,  but  because  it  had  i 
been  adopted  by  ^our  predecessors.*^  We 
can  easify  conceive  how  Lord  Chatham 
would  sympathize  with  any  warfore  like  that 
of  Junius,  waged  against  the  Tory  mink- 
t«M*^Af  Georffe  the  Third. 

'iteSectoal  power  jipd  pecoliaritiei 
'iperative  talMiMlMtham  coin- 
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cides  with  Junius  as  dosely  as  in  his  polit- 
ical biases.  Pitt,  from  his  first  speech  in 
the  House  of  CommonSy  was  &mous  for  an 
irreverent  acrimony  and  looseness  of  tongue ; 
witness  his  retort  on  old  Walpole.  His 
powers  of  sarcasm  were  very  great,  and  his 
"  eternal  invective"  passed  into  a  proverb. 
Horace  Walpole  ^ves  an  account  of  a  meet- 
ing which  took  place  at  the  Cockpit  in  Lon- 
don in  1755,  and  at  which  Pitt  spoke  after 
his  characteristic  fashion.  ^*  Pitt,"  he  says, 
^^surpassed  himself;  and  then,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  he  surpassed  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes. What  a  figure  would  they,  with 
their  f[>rmal,  labored,  cabinet  orations  make 
wiB'h'Vis  his  manly  and  dashing  eloquence  1 
I  never  suspected  Pitt  of  such  a  universal 
armory.  I  knew  he  had  a  Gorgon's  head 
composed  of  bayonets  and  pistols ;  but  little 
thought  he  could  tickle  to  death  with  a 
feather.  On  the  first  debate  (on  the  Hano- 
verian £nd  Russian  Treaties)  Hume  Camp- 
bell, whom  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  has  re- 
tained as  the  most  abusive  counsel  ho  could 
find  against  Pitt,  attacked  him  for  his  eter- 
nal invectives.  Oh !  since  the  last  Philippic 
of  Billingsgate  memory,  you  never  heard  such 
an  invective  as  Pitt  returned.  Campbell  was 
annihilated.  Pitt,  Hke  an  angry  wasp,  seems 
to  have  left  his  sting  in  the  wound,  and  has 
since  assumed  a  stylo  of  delicate  ridicule 
and  repartee.  But  think  what  a  charming 
ridicule  that  must  bo  that  lasts  and  rises, 
,  fiash  alter  flash,  for  an  hour  and  a  half!" 
Once  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  turned  with 
an  awful  look  upon  his  "  dearest  foe,"  Lord 
Mansfield,  and,  after  staring  him  down  and 
saying  he  had  a  few  words  to  say  to  him, 
but  that  they  should  be  daggers,  he  called 
out:  "Judge  Felix  trembles!  He  shall 
hear  from  me  some  other  day ;"  and,  with 
that,  r^umed  his  seat  Something  terrible 
seems  to  be  here  implied ;  some^ing,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  like  that  "storm" 
which  Junius  said  he  could  raise,  to  make 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  "tremble  even  iA  his 
grave !" 

Lord  Chesterfield,  writing  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham, says :  *^  He  was  haughty,  imperious, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  overbearing. 
fie  had  mannert  and  address;  but  one 
might  discern  through  'them  too  great  a 
consdoosness  of  his  own  superior  talents. 
His  eloquence  was  of  every  kind.  His  in- 
vectives terrible,  and  uttered  with   such 


energy  of  diction  and  such  dignity  of  coun- 
tenance and  action,  that  he  intimidated  those 
who  were  the  most  willing  and  the  best  able 
to  encounter  him  ;  their  arms  fell  out  of  their 
hands,  and  they  shrunk  under  the  ascendant 
which  his  genius  gained  over  them." 

From  aff  this  it  will  be  seen  how  William 
Pitt  showed  himself  possessed  of  that  irri- 
table and  commanding  power  of  sarcasm, 
that  vehemence  of  invective  which  are  so 
distinctive  of  Junius,  and  which  are  to  be 
met  nowhere  else  in  any  literary  or  pditical 
character  of  the  day.  This  palpable  resem- 
blance has  led  a  few  writers  to  what  we 
consider  the  true  conclusion  and  the  man, 
such  as  we  think  will  yet  be  recognized — 
in  spite  of  the  reluctance,  chiefly  of  English 
critics,  to  think  "Sublimity  Pitt"  could  be 
fierce-hearted  Nominis  Umbra.  A  Cam- 
bridge friend,  an  excellent' critic,  and  one 
&mihar  with  the  (Georgian  times,  says  ho 
cannot  believe  that  the  grand  old  Earl 
could  become  such  a  Jupiter- Scapin  as 
to  perpetrate  the  Letters.  But  one's  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  may  explain  all 
that  The  greater  the  genius,  the  truer 
to  humanity  and  its  passions.  The  phil 
osophio  Sir  John  Falstaff  says  patneti- 
cally,  that  he  who  has  most  flesh  has  most 
frailties.  Analogously,  we  think  the  more 
genius  a  man  has,  the  more  is  he  prone  to 
the  irregularities  or  faults  of  the  feelings. 
Great  minds  will  be  gloriously  offending — 
they  will  not  be  content  to  dwell  in  decen- 
cies for  ever.  One  touch  of  passion  makes 
the  whole  world  kin — ^levels  the  porcelain 
intellect  with  the  conunon  crockery-ware. 
Chatham  was  truly  a  man,  with  all  the 
male  passions — ^able  ministera — in  full  blow 
about  him.  Such  a  character,  instead  of 
contenting  himself  within  vulgar  bounds, 
will  generally  be  found  spuming  and  over-* 
passing  them,  with  the  "brave  disorder"  the 
poet  epeaks  of.  The  fact  is,  if  William 
Pitt  were  incapable  of  being  "  Junius,"  he 
were,  in  the  same  degree,  incapable  of  being 
Chathan:).  Our  learned  friend  will  please 
to  recollect  that  Jupiter  himself  according 
to  the  best  accounts,  had  a  large  amount  of 
the  Scapin  in  his  composition. 

Sed^  sat  prata  biberant.    The  rest  of  our 
observations  we  shall  offer  next  month. 


w.  D. 
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SPAIN   AND    HER   POLITICIANS.* 


[Thk  following  article  oq  a  neglected  subject  seems  to  require  a  prefatory  note  from  ua.  'Hie 
possibility  of  the  political  regeneration  of  Spain  through  the  spontaneous  action  of  her  own  men,  and 
by  legitimate  and  orderly  means,  should  be  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  especially  in  this  country  and 
at  the  present  time.  A  perusal  of  the  following  pages  will  show  that  the  hope  of  such  a  result  is 
by  no  means  a  Tain  one.  It  will  be  seen  that  £e  1^  men  who  have  the  true  views,  and  are  able 
and  willing  to  work  for  this  result 

Spam  is  regarded  by  the  majority  of  persons  as  in  a  bopelesdy  retrograde  state ;  and  there  appears 
to  be  a  band  of  desperate  men  among  us  who  wish  her  to  be  considered  as  an  outlaw  of  nations, 
against  whom  no  pobtical  crime  can  be  committed.  We  have,  however,  at  Washington  an  Adminis- 
tration which  applies  the  doctrine  of  "  strict  construction*'  not  only  to  our  own  rights,  but  to  the  rights 
of  other  nations ;  and  as  long  as  it  lasts,  at  least,  these  desperadoes  will  find  their  schemes  thwarted 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  formed. 

The  author  of  this  article  has  confined  himself  to  general  principles,  and  has  not  thought  proper  to 
discuss  the  more  particular  questions  which  divide  the  two  constitutional  parties,  the  Moaerado  or 
Ounaervative,  and  Progruista  or  Liberal  Towards  the  former  he  has  exhibited  too  great  a  bias,  and 
not  considered  sufficiently  the  principles  for  •which  the  latter  have  contended.  Could  Uiese  two  parties 
be  fused  together  by  mutual  concessions,  so  as  to  insure  the  final  destruction  of  what  remains  of 
absolutism,  (and  there  is  much  that  remains,  notwithstanding  the  Constitution,  in  s|nrit  if  not  in  form,) 
we  might  confidently  expect  Spain  to  take  rank  among  the  foremost  defenders  of  constitutional  liberty 
in  Europe. — Ed  ] 


The  present  condition  of  Spain  is  but  lit- 
tle understood  in  this  country,  and  the  in- 
terest we  take  in  her  affairs  still  less  than  our 
knowledge  of  them.  Nor  is  this  ignorance 
confined  to  ourselves.  To  the  greater  part 
of  the  Old  World  she  is  still  a  terra  incognita^ 
and  even  her  neighbors  over  the  Pjrrenees 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  appreciate  her.  In 
England  she  is,  perhaps,  ^tter  known  than 
elsewhere,  as,  in  some  sort,  Great  Britain 
may  be  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinity  of 
the  whole  peninsula ;  the  result  of  a  variety 
of  causes,  not  the  least  of  which  is,  that  the 
Endish  are  the  deepest  drinkers  of  the  wines 
of  Xeres  and  Oporto.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
an  indefinite  notion  that  she  is  still  the  most 
romantic  nation  in  Europe,  and  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  Peninsular  War  and 
the  struggles  of  Don  Carlos,  have,  within  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  drawn  many  trav- 
ellers to  the  more  accessible  parts  of  her  ter- 
ritory, who  have  made  us  sufficiently  famihar 
with  her  external  life;  while  French  and 
German  geologists  have  exhibited  to  us  with 
minute  accuracy  nearly  the  whole  sur&oe  of 
the  country.    Her  ventas,  posadas,  halls  and 


balconies  have  still  an  irresistible  charm.  But 
as  it  regards  the  products  of  her  soil,  her  in- 
dustrial resources,  her  interior  hfe,  and  the 
origin  of  her  potitical  movements,  our  knowl- 
edge is  extremely  limited.  Her  Uterature  is 
scarcely  ever  referred  to  by  the  press.  Her 
great  men  are,  with  few  exceptions,  unknown. 
And  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance  is  the 
scorn  with  which  we  regard  her  as  a  nation 
proud  and  imbecile,  governed  either  by  reek- 
less  demag(^ee,  or  by  statesmen  who  are 
for  ever  deimng  in  abstractions,  and  totally 
unable  to  comprehend  the  world  as  it  is. 

The  causes  which  have  plunged  the  natioD 
into  this  deep  obscurity  are  too  obvious  to 
require  remark.  The  chief  of  them  is  doubt- 
less to  be  found  in  that  profound  and  appa- 
rently hopeless  subjection  to  absolute  power 
into  which  she  had  beffun  to  sink  previous 
to  the  death  of  Philip  U.,  and  in  which  she 
continued  till  after  the  b^^inning  of  the  pres- 
ent century;  a  condition  of  things  present- 
ing, on  the  sur&ce  at  least,  no  prospect  what- 
ever of  improvement,  a  calm  of  stagnant 
waters  whick  the  angel  would  never  venture 
to  disturb;  nor,  although  this  extraordinary 
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lethargy  was  at  length  broken  up,  and  Spidn 
has  been  for  nearly  forty  years  in  a  state  of 
agitation  as  constant  as  the  political  sleep  into 
which  she  had  previously  fallen,  has  she  yet 
been  able  to  take  a  position  sufficiently  ele- 
vated to  obtain  the  regard  and  respect  of  the 
world.  *'  The  emblem  of  our  intellectual  and 
political  state,"  says  the  author  of  the  memoir 
of  De  la  Hosa,  prefixed  to  the  work  the  title 
of  which  we  have  quoted  below,  "is  not  the 
day  but  the  night;  a  night  clear,  however,  and 
sometimes  illuminated  by  ephemeral  glim- 
merings of  light,  sure  presages  of  the  dawn." 

To  this  cause  of  our  want  of  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain  must  be  added,  that  our  comr 
meroe  with  her  is  too  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant to  make  her  an  object  of  paramount  in- 
terest, while  her  insular  position  at  the  south- 
western comer  of  Europe  places  her  without 
the  ordinary  channels  of  communication 
through  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  nations  of  that  conti- 
nent. This  insulated  position,  indeed,  pre- 
vents her  from  feelbg  immediately  or  very 
deeply  the  general  European  movement  in 
politics  and  religion. 

Yet  there  are  few  nations  which  have 
stronger  claims  on  our  regard  than  this  un- 
fortunate State,  whether  we  consider  its  his- 
tory, the  character  of  its  people,  or  its  natural 
resources.  Of  all  the  hordes  that  broke  up 
the  Roman  Empire,  this  was  the  first  that 
established  a  written  Constitution.  In  every 
period  of  its  history  it  has  been  fertile  in  men 
of  genius.  It  has  always  had,  almost  with- 
out interruption,  a  brilliant  national  htera- 
ture ;  and  we  need  not  mention  that  after  the 
mnon  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
she  held  for  a  long  period  the  most  distin- 
guished position  in  arts,  arms  and  enterpHse. 
To  her  we  owe  the  discovery  of  our  own'con- 
tinent,  and  it  may  not  be  useless  to  remem- 
ber that  the  oldest  town  within  our  limits 
was  founded  by  her. 

Her  natural  and  industrial  resources,  also, 
are  worthy  of  attention.  The  iron  of  Biscay, 
the  great  beds  of  coal  in  the  Asturias,  the 
wonderful  lead  veins  of  Linares  and  the  Sierra 
de  Oad6r,*  the  mercury  mines  of  Almaden, 
the  wheat  of  Andalusia,  perhaps  the  finest 
in  the  world,  her  fruits,  her  wines,  the  vast 
flocks  of  sheep  which  browse  on  the  moun- 
tam-sides  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  and  in 


*  'The  latter  aflfords  annually  from  600,000  to 
600,000  cwt  of  lead. 


winter  cover  the  phuns  of  Estremadura,  ought 
to  entitle  her  to  assume  a  rank  second  to  no 
community  whatever. 

In  her  spasmodic  struggles  for  liberty  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty-eight  years,  with  much 
that  is  shocking,  nay,  horrible,  she  has  fre- 
quently presented  strong  claims  to  our  ad- 
miration, although  her  progress  in  the  path 
of  freedom  has  been  much  slower  than  so 
many  efiforts  and  so  many  bloody  contests 
would  seem  to  warrant  We  have  been  fre- 
quently told  of  late  that  her  affairs  have  re- 
turned again  to  a  state  of  hopeless  stagna- 
tion. Nothing,  in  our  judgment,  is  farther 
from  the  truth.  Spain  has  never  been  in  a 
better  condition  since  the  reign  of  Charles 
III.  than  she  is  at  this  very  moment  The 
last  few  years  have  shown  us,  we  believe, 
that  she  has  at  length  riveted  a  Constitu- 
tion, the  mam  feature  of  which  is  a  le^s- 
lature  with  two  branches.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  she  has  been  oscillating  between  an 
absolute  monarchy  and  a  legislature  of  one 
house.  In  1834,  indeed,  she  gained  a  Cortes 
with  two  houses ;  but  then  there  was  no  posi- 
tive assurance  that  both  would  stand.  Now 
we  believe  there  is.  Besides,  the  Spanish 
mind  is  evidently  awake  and  active.  There 
are  now  not  less  than  sixteen  journals  in  that 
kingdom,  devoted  not  merely  to  theoretic  dis- 
cussions of  the  foundation  of  government,  but 
to  the  physical  and  industnal  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  best  methods  of  devel- 
oping its  resources.  Among  the  contribu- 
tors to  these  journals  are  the  first  men  of  the 
nation.  But,  however  this  may  be,  Spain 
has  already  given  convincing  proofe  that  she 
has  energy  enough  left  to  work  her  way  to 
the  light,  and  that  she  will  at  length  assume 
her  true  position.  Her  resistance  to  Napo- 
leon has  surrounded  her  with  a  glory  which 
nothing  can  dim,  and  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
j^edge  to  the  world,  that  a  nation  which 
could  win  in  a  moment  this  immortal  honor, 
although  her  subsequent  career  may  not 
altogeuier  have  corresponded  with  its  begin- 
nings, will  not  fail  at  last  of  a  complete  re- 
demption from  poliUcal  thraldom. 

It  was  asked  bv  a  contemporary  lately, 
in  a  sufficiently  narsh  and  scomnil  tone, 
whether  Spain  be  capable  of  regeneration. 
In  reply  to  this  question  we  have  not  time 
to  add  any  thing  to  what  we  have  already 
said.  It  suits  our  purpose  to  say,  only,  that 
the  great  number  of  enlightened  statesmen 
and  men  of  genius,  acquainted  with  the  <^' 
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of  the  age,  and  the  condition  and  wants  of 
their  own  country,  whom  she  has  produced 
since  the  year  1808,  suffidently  manifests 
that  her  case  is  not  a  hopeless  one.  One  has 
only  to  read  the  advertisements  of  books 
published  at  Madrid,  to  be  convinced  that 
the  Spanish  mind  is  still  active  on  all  sub- 
jects of  thought  and  inquiry,  and  that  the 
ereat  mass  of  its  literary  productions  is  not 
designed  as  mere  sources  of  amusement  to 
the  f)opulace,  or  as  satires  on  public  man- 
ners, but  has  an  intimate  regard  to  the  social 
and  political  well-being  of  the  State. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  authors  who 
have  sprung  up  in  Spain  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  is  Seflor 
Don  Martinez  de  la  Kosa.  He  is  little  known 
in  this  country,  but  has  long  since  achieved 
for  himself  a  European  reputation.  It  is  not 
our  present  intention  to  enter  into  any  spe- 
cial inquiry  respecting  his  claims  to  be  con- 
wdered  a  genius,  or  into  any  criticisms  on 
his  works.  It  may  be  said,  briefly,  that  no 
man  of  recent  times  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  so  many  and  such  different  depart- 
ments of  thought  and  action.  He  has  writ- 
ten at  least  ten  dramas,  all  of  which  have 
been  received  with  distinguished  favor  by 
his  own  countrymen,  and  one  of  whjch,  the 
historical  play  of  Aben  Humeya,  or,  the  Re- 
volt of  the  Moors  Under  Philin  II.,  was  first 
composed  in  French,  and  actea  on  the  Paris 
boards*  with  great  applause,  and  a  consider* 
able  number  of  minor  poems,  which  have 
always  beeu  popular  in  Spain.  Among  his 
miscellaneous  writings  are  long,  learned,  and 
discriminating  criticisms  on  iSpanbh  poetry, 
as  well  as  scarcely  less  interesting  discourses 
on  poetry  in  general,  in  the  elaborate  notes 
to  his  "La  Poetica."  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Age,"  hb  great  prose  work,  is  evidently  the 
production  of  a  man  who  has  thought  deeply, 
and  with  sincere  intentions,  on  the  wants  of 
the  time,  and  the  means  of  insuring  a  last- 
ing and  uninterrupted  progress  in  sodal  im- 
Erovement  As  a  deputy  to  the  Cortes,  he 
as  uniformly  been  distinguished  for  his  elo- 
quence ;  and  it  is  certainly  no  mean  evidence 
of  his  ability  as  a  statesman,  that,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years,  he  has  been  three 
times  minister;  that  after  passing  through  all 
the  storms  which  have  ravaged  his  country, 
almost  without  intermission,  from  1808  to 
the  present  moment,  having  been  once  im- 

•  At  the  Porte  St  Marim. 


prisoned  for  several  years,  and  subsequently 
for  a  considerable  period  an  exile,  he  should 
have  found  himself,  in  1843,  still  in  power 
as  Ambassador  to  France,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Secretary  of  State.  Something  of 
this  may  be  owing  to  fortune,  but  it  must, 
in  great  part,  be  ascribed  to  the  force  of  his 
talents.  As  other  evidences  of  his  eminence, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  h)  is  a 
member  of  many  learned  bodies.  Director  of . 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Historic  Institute  of  France. 
During  his  residence  in  Paris,  he  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  himself  in  delivering  be- 
fore its  societies,  and  especially  before  that 
of  which  he  was  President,  lectures  on  the 
great  poets,  commandei^,  md  navigators  of 
his  nation. 

It  is  not  so  much,  however,  on  account  of 
his  literary  or  political  eminence,  that  we 
introduce  his  name  here,  as  of  our  desire  to 
present  briefly  the  fundaments  principle  of 
his  political  theorv,  which  we  believe  not 
only  to  be  founded  in  truth,  but  which  ought 
to  be  urged  with  the  utmost  frequency  in 
an  age  like  the  present,  one  of  whose  great 
tendencies  manifestly  is  to  insubordinaUon 
and  disorder.  Before  entering  on  this  sub- 
ject, however,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention, 
m  as  few  words  as  possible,  a  few  particulars 
which  we  have  gathered  from  several  sources, 
among  whwh  is  the  biography  prefixed  to 
the  work  before  us. 

He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Granada  in 
lY89,  a  year  rendered  remarkable,  as  hk 
biographers  have  noted,  by  the  birth  of 
many  eminent  persons  in  Europe,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Robert  Pee^ 
Guizot,  and  Toreno  and  Isturitz  of  Spain.  His 
famSly  being  wealthy,  no  expense  was  spared 
in  hfs  education.  After  having  finished  his 
preparatory  studies  in  ancient  literature, 
and  acquired  several  modem  languages, 
he  ran  through  the  courses  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  the  civil  and  canon  law  m 
the  university  of  his  native  province,  with  so 
much  success  that  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
had  completed  his  law  studies,  and  was  al- 
ready in  charge  of  a  class  in  moral  philoso- 
phy in  that  institution. 

At  this  period,  1808,  the  revolution  "broke 
out  with  a  great  explosion  on  the  27  th  of 
May.  It  was  preceded  by  commotions  in 
Araniues  in  consequence  of  suspicions  that 
Charles  and  his  fhmily  were  about  to  emi-  , 
grate  to  Mexico,  and  by  the  massacre  at 
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Madrid  occasioned  by  the  abdication  of  Fer- 
dinand and  the  attempt  of  the  Qaeen  of 
Asturiaa  to  leave  the  dty.  Spain  was  aroused 
at  onoe,.as  if  by  an  electric  shock,  from  that 
profound  apatliy  in  which  she  had  so  long 
been  buried.  Under  the  Bourbons,  France 
had  managed  to  hold  her  in  a  state  of  al- 
mpst  absolute  dependence;  she  had  appa- 
rently not  been  influenced  by  the  French 
Bevc^ution;  but  the  attempts,  of  Napol^eon 
were  an  attack  on  the  whole  nation,  which, 
being  once  awakened  and  finding  herself 
without  a  government,  plunged  headlong 
into  the  straggle  for  liberty.  Juntas  of  safe- 
ty and  defense  were  organized  in  every  pro* 
vince,  except  those  immediately  under  the 
aurve^Uance  of  the  French. 

De  la  Rosa  could  not  refrain  from  throw^ 
ing  himself  into  the  movement  He  imme- 
diately turned  his  professor^s  chair  into  a 
popular  tribune,  and  set  up  a  journal  to 
stimulate  the  nation  to  resistance.  Shortly 
after  these  events  he  w)is  dispatched  by  the 
Junta  of  his  province  to  Gibraltar,  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  with  England,  while  the  Count 
de  Toreno  went  from  Asturias  to  London 
with  the  same  object 

There  was  no  government,  the  Central 
Junta  having  the  temporary  management  of 
aflairs.  In  .establishing  a  new  one  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old,  the  movement  determined 
to  adopt  the  representative  system,  and  De 
la  Rosa  went  to  England  to  observe  its  prac* 
tical  workings  at  its  fountain  head.  Here 
he  did  not  remain  long.  The  fortune  of 
anns  had  turned  against  Spain,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Junta,  finding  itself  too  weak  to  carry 
on  the  government^  had  convoked  the  Cortes. 
To  this  body  De  la  Rosa  was  too  young  to 
be  elected.  He  rendered  it  important  as- 
sistance, however,  by  discussing  m  his  peri- 
odical the  ^at  questions  which  were  then 
agitating  w  country  for  the  first  time,  by 
various  pohtical  pamphlets,  and  by  his  labors 
as  Secr^ary  of  the  Commission  on  the  Lib- 
erty of  the  Press.  At  the  same  time  he 
employed  himself  in  purely  literary  labors. 
In  1809  appeared  his  epic  poem  on  the  fa- 
mous defense  of  Saragossa,  and  not  long 
after  several  dramas — singular  fruits  of  a 
day  of  storms. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Constituent  Cortes 
De  la  Rosa  was  elected  by  Granada  to  the 
ordinary  Cortes,  which  took  its  place.  This 
position  he  was  fisted  to  find  something  very 
different  from  a  bed  of  roses.  ThenewCon- 


stitKtion  was  extremely  defective ;  it  wore  on 
its  forehead  the  pledge  of  its  dissolution* 
The  Cortes  constituted  but  a  single  chamber. 
The  nobles  and  clei^,  both  powerful  bodies, 
were  excluded  from  it  The  system  of  rep- 
resentation was  too  radical  for  the  nation  at 
that  stage  of  her  progress.  Every  parish 
nominated  an  elector.*  It  unnecessarily 
made  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  two  bodies 
which  it  excluded.  As  was  natural,  the 
nation  swung  almost  immediately  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  a  strong  party  sprang 
up  in  the  Cortes  itself  utterly  opposed  to 
popular  institutions.  Notwithstanding  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  the  apparent 
success  of  the  revolution,  the  nation  was  not 
democratic,  nor  any  thing  like  it  How 
could  it  be — ^an  isolated  community,  which 
up  to  that  moment  had  participated  scarcely 
at  all  in  the  European  movement? 

De  la  Rosa,  however,  still  clung  to  the 
Constitution  with  the  ardor  of  youth,  and 
believing  it  the  best  possible  at  the  time, 
continued  to  be  the  champion  of  his  party 
till  1814.  He  believed  that  all  that  was 
necessary  was  the  return  of  the  King  to  give 
eflfect  to  its  provisions.  The  King  d&  return, 
but  only  to  trample  on  the  Constitution  and 
extinguish  the  Cortes.  The  monarchical 
party  was  now  so  strong,  that  this  was  no 
difficult  matter.  He  soon  found  it  quite  as 
easy  to  proscribe  the  constitutionalists.  De 
la  Rosa  was  banished  for  opinions  previous- 
ly expressed  to  the  fortress  of  Penon  do  la 
Gomera  in  Morocco.  His  imprisonment 
here,  however,  was  not  very  rigorous.  He 
was  treated  widi  courtesy  by  the  commander 
of  the  garrison,  who  allowed  one  of  his  for- 
mer servants,  whom  he  accidentally  found 
there,  to  wait  upon  him,  and  he  occasionally 
amused  himself  in  performing  comedies 
with  the  officers. 

The  revolution  of  1820,  which  brought  the 
popular  party  pnce  more  into  power,  freed 
him  from  confinement,  and  his  countrymen 
of  Granada  exhibited  their  enthusiasm  on 
his  return,  by  erecting  for  him  a  triumphal 
arch.  But  during  his  imprisonment  his 
opinions  had  undergone  considerable  change. 
He  had  previously  thought  of  liberty  too 
exclusively ;  he  now  thought  also  of  order 
and  law,  JB[e  had  not  abandoned  his  liberal 
principles,  nor  lost  his  faith  in  a  represent%- 
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tive  sjrstem ;  he  was  still  &r  fix>m  tfainking 
that  under  that  system  goveroment  could 
not  be  carried  on."*  But  he  saw  the  serious 
defects  of  the  Constitution  of  1812.  The 
executive  power  was  a  mere  nullity.  It  was 
allowed  only  a  temporary  veto,  and  the  Cor- 
tes consisting  of  only  one  house,  there  was 
no  check  on  passionate  and  hasty  legisla- 
tion, no  effectual  means  of  preventing  dis- 
cord and  anarchy.  He  would  have  the 
executive  power  strengthened  as  much  as  it 
could  be  within  constitutional  limits.  In 
brief,  he  had  now  become  a  friend  of  law 
and  order,  in  opposition  to  weakness  and  dis- 
solution. This  change  of  opinion  produced 
its  natural  consequences.  He  was  elected 
to  the  first  Cortes;  but  the  popular  party 
soon  began  to  denounce  him.  His  modera- 
tion was  stigmatized  as  dough-faced.f  He 
was  accused  of  plotting  gainst  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  the  popular  anger  rose  to  such 
a  height  as  to  threaten  his  person:  He 
remained  firm.  When  the  Cortes  of  1821 
assembled,  there  was  no  minister,  and  no 
one  could  be  found  except  him  of  sufficient 
firmness  and  ability  for  the  office.  This 
ministry  lasted  but  four  months.  It  could 
not  stand,  as  the  popular  party  was  strong 
enough  to  drive  every  thing  before  it.  It 
was  the  more  odious,  because  the  foolish 
projects  of  the  King  were  attributed  to  the 
ministry  itself.  It  ended  with  the  rebellion 
of  the  royal  guard  in  the  last  mentioned 
year.  After  that  event,  in  which  the  crown 
obtained  a  temporary  triumph,  no  persua- 
sions could  induce  him  to  retain  his  office, 
and  he  retired  to  private  life  at  Madrid. 

Our  Hmits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  his  future  career.  After 
the  French  had  taken  possession  of  Madrid, 
the  regency  created  at  the  instance  of  the 
Duke  of  Angoul^me  and  the  ohiefe  of  the 
^royalists  party  demanded  of  him  an  explicit 
recognition  of  its  authority,  Vhich  he  firmly 
refused,  and  in  consequence  received  his 
passports  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  was 
absent  from  Spain  eight  years,  spending  his 
time  in  France  with  the  most  distinguished 
liberals  of  the  opposition  of  1827-30,  and 
in  trolling  in  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
mans. Bo  did  not  desert  politics,  but 
avoiding  agitations,  confined  himself  princi- 
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pally  to  literary  pursuits.  When  at  length 
he  was  permitt^  to  return,  although  not 
allowed  to  visit  tl\e  court,  he  quietly  retired 
to  Granada.  Under  the  first  regeoi^  of 
Christina  he  had  liberty  to  present  himself 
at  Madrid,  where  in  1838  he  published  a 
collection  of  light  poems  whidi  were  re- 
ceived with  much  fiavor;  the  natkm  waa 
then  liberal  and  moderate. 

The  year  1883  found  the  people  clamor- 
ous for  a  change  of  the  ministry.  Zea  Ber- 
mudez,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  affiiira, 
was  as  moderate  and  mild  as  it  was  possible 
for  an  absolutist  to  be,  but  his  monarchical 
principles  were  extreme,  and  it  was  impossi* 
ble  to  carry  them  out  He  held  out  no 
hope  of  convoking  a  representation  of  the 
people,  to  modify  the  prerogative  or  control 
any  great  functions  of  the  State.  He  had 
declared  his  intention  to  maintain  the  <M 
forms  and  instruments  of  government,  and 
would  admit  no  interference  with  the 
Church.*  While  he  butted  himself,  with 
commendable  zeal,  in  fostering  ^^e  and 
manufactures,  he  intended  to  keep  to  the 
old  platform  of  administration  in  its  full  in- 
tegrity. But  as  he  could  not  stand,  and  no 
absolutist  tould  be  found  of  more  moderate 
principles  than  his,  the  only  alternative  was 
either  to  throw  the  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  radical  party,  or  into  thoae  of  moderate 
constitutionalists.  The  latter  was  adopted, 
and  De  la  Rosa  becan^  Prime  Minister. 
The  great  act  of  this  ministry,  on  which  De 
la  Rosa  had  set  his  heart,  was  the  promul-* 
gation  of  the  "  estatuto  real,"  by  which,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Cortes  was  convoked  in 
two  bodies.  This,  we  believe,  he  looked 
upon  as  his  great  achievement  As  we  have 
said,  his  views  had  been  changed  during  his 
imprisonment  in  Africa,  and  although  he 
had  not  abandoned  his  faith  in  a  represen- 
tative system,  he  had  long  wished  to  see 
such  a  one  established  as,  by  the  medium  of 
proper  checks  and  balances,  by  uniting  all 
orders  of  the  State  in  the  same  oougrees, 
would  be  an  equal  check  to  anarchy  on  the 
one  hand  and  tyranny  on  the  otl^r.  He 
was  strenuously  opposed  to  political  extrav* 
agances  of  any  sort  His  colleagues,  too, 
were  all  liberal  and  moderate  men.  The 
ministry  was  of  short  duration.  In  fact,  it 
represented  but  a  small  part  of  the  nation. 
It  was  of  course  distasteful  to  the  extreme 
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absolutist  putyr  And  still  more  so  to  the 
radtieals.  While  m  office,  De  la  Rosa  seems 
to  have  displayed  great  ftrmness,  never  fsai* 
ing  to  present  him^in  piibMc  when  danger 
threatened  hia  life;  but  findine  at  length 
that  he  could  not  maintain  pubUc  tranquil- 
lity without  a  resort  to  violent  measures, 
which  would  itself  have  been  an  evidence  of 
weakness,  he  resigned. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  3^ear  (1834) 
and  the  next  he  held  no  public  office. 

Of  the  Cortes  of  1836-7  he  was  perhaps 
the  noost  able  and  efficient  member ;  siding 
still  with  the  moderate  party,  which  grad- 
ually ga^iered  strength  and  came  into 
power  in  December  of  the  latter  year, 
although  he  was  not  elected  to  the  cabinet 
When  the  revolution  which  followed  quiddy 
on  virtaally  destroyed  ^e  Oonstatution  of 
1834,  seeing  the  fruit  of  his  toils  thus  appar 
rently  destroyed,  in  1840  he  retired  seereUy 
to  Paris.  The  fall  of  Espartero,  in  1843, 
brought  him  back  from  that  dty,  to  which 
he  returned  however  in  the  same  year,  in 
the  capacity  of  Ambassador.  In  1844  he 
succeeoed  the  fiery  Narvaez  as  Prime 
Minister. 

It  has  be^  objected  to  De  la  Rosa,  that 
he  is  weak  and  fimatical.  The  part  he  has 
played  on  the  political  stage  for  so  long  a 
period  disproves  the  former  charge;  the 
tatter  is  entirelv  gratuitous. '  Who  oan  be 
less  fanatical  Uian  a  man  whose  constant 
aim  has  been  to  steer  between  ^ctremes? 
His  want  of  sucoess,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  moderation  of  his 
principles.  Spain  in  her  present  state  is 
unfitted  for  them.  He  has  always  been 
attempting  to  fose  together  the  difierent 
orders  of  the  State,  a  thing  even  now  im- 
possible. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  his  politi- 
oal  philosophy,  which  we  find  in  the  first 
part  of  **  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  may  be 
regarded  as  the  key  to  his  actions.  He  be- 
heves,  whether  truly  or  not,  that  the  ani- 
nniting  spirit  of  the  present  times  is  a  spirit 
of  discontent,  a  proneness  to  agitation  and 
dissolution.  The  great  problem  which  is 
now  presented  to  us  is  how  to  reconcile 
liberty  with  order.  Who  is  to  solve  this 
problem!  Unfortunately,  there  seems  to 
be  no  hope  of  its  being  solved  at  all  at  pres- 
ent, because  there  is  no  party  that  applies 
itself  to' the  settlement  of  the  question  with 
earnestness  and  good  faith.    Among  politi- 


cians we  recognise,  generally  speaking,  but 
two  parties,  the  flatterers  of  the  government 
OD  one  hand,  and  the  flatterers  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  other.  Both  are  influenced  by 
their  own  selfish  aims.  The  former  cajoles 
the  government  by  talking  of  nothing  but 
authority ;  the  other  the  people,  by  empty 
declamataons  on*  liberty,  without  alluding  to 
order*  Both  place  the  foundations  of  gov- 
ernment on  abstract,  vague,  mapplicable 
theories;  the  flatterers  of  legitimacy  on 
divine  right,  the  flatterers  of  the  people  on 
rights  derived  from  a  state  of  nature.  The 
former  seek,  by  vague  phrases  and  the  affeo^ 
tatiiMi  of  a  mysterious  obscurity,  to  crush  in 
the  human  soul  the  faculties  bestowed  by 
the  veiy  Being  by  whose  authority  thev 
assert  the  government  has  been  established. 
So  fiur  as  they  pretend  that  the  inviolability 
of  power  is  sanctioned  by  the  course  of  time, 
they  are  convicted  by  their  own  arguments ; 
for  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  mim- 
archy  which  has  not  presented  in  authentic 
documents  or  popular  traditions  proo&  of 
the  elective  origin  of  ihe  power  of  its  rulers, 
or  in  some  subsequent  epoch  of  the  supreme 
authority  beiuff  Intimated  by  a  vote  of  tlie 
nation.  On  we  other  hand,  those  who 
pretend  to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of  the 
people,  deriving  their  opinions  from  a  state 
of  nature,  endeavor  to  convert  genen^,  ab- 
stract theories  into  practical  rules  of  govern- 
ment The  mere  announcement  of  this 
system  involves  its  rejection.  For  what  can 
he  imagined  more  absurd  than  to  attempt 
to  app^  speculative  principles,  vague  and 
indefinite  in  the  very  expression  of  them, 
to  the  ugages  of  civil  society  and  the  conduct 
of  afiairs )  From  neither  of  these  parties, 
therefore,  can  we  derive  what  we  seek,  se- 
curity with  liberty,  progress  with  stability. 
All  questions -^f  government  reduce  them- 
selves to  a  single  practical  question :  In  what 
way  can  the  in^viduals  which  compose  a 
nation  obtain  for  themselves  the  greatest 
amount  of  practical  advantages  ?  ^e  two 
parties  to  which  we  have  referred  do  not 
approach  it  They  know  nothing  about  it 
It  IS  not  a  part  of  their  business  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  witlk  it  It  is  the  great  and 
solemn  question  of  the  times,  yet  both  are 
acting  apparently  in  utter  unconsciousness 
of  its  existence. 

To  whom  then  are  we  to  appeal  for  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  with  which  we 
started!    To  those,  and  to  those  only,  who^ 
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having  the  welfare  of  a  nation  at  heart,  are 
profoundly  conversant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
timee ;  and  to  those  who,  rejecting  all  abstract 
theories,  look  upon  society  as  it  is  in  all  its 
complicated  relations,  and  who  only  ask  by 
what  means  shall  the  commimity  be  ad- 
vance to  the  next  stage  of  happiness  and 
prosperity  without  endangering,  meanwhile, 
its  safety  and  peace  ?  De  la  Rosa  main- 
tains that  the  secnrity  of  government  rests 
solely  on  the  common  interest  of  the  ralers 
and  the  rul^.  In  this  country,  where  there 
is  theoretically  no  distinction  between  the 
governor  and  the  govenied,  we  shonld  say 
on  the  general  interest ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion which  a  good  le^lator  will  ask  himself 
on  any  subject,  whe^er  it  be  of  an  organic 
change,  a  tariff  banking  law,  or  aught  else, 
is,  what  will  promote  the  general  good  ?  And 
whatever  fends  to  the  general  good  will 
eventually  be  established.  Demagogues 
may  declaim  as  they  please  of  liberty,  and 
private  rights,  and  exclusive  privileges,  and 
utter  their  abstract  solemnities  with  profound 
gravity;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  resist  necessity, 
or  to  light  with  abstract  and  shadowy  wea* 
pons  against  the  demands  of  the  times  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 

These  views,  which  in  the  last  paragraph 
we  have  expressed  paraphrastically,  we  be- 
lieve ^to  be  just;  although  we  4hink  that  De 
k  Rosa  has  not  qualified  them  sufficiently, 
nor  does  he  make  due  allowance  for  the  ele- 
ments of  intelligence  and  virtue  as  safe- 
guards to  society.  W«  cannot  begin  by 
denying  the  existence  of  individual  rights, 
although  they  must  in  the  end  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  general  good.  In  gr^t  emer- 
gencies,-—emergencies,  however,  which  occur 
but  seldom, — the  right  must  be  strongly  as- 


serted to  rouse  the  spirit  of  man  and  give 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  the  revolution. 
But  if  we  examine  narrowly  the  course  of 
most  revolutions,  we  shall  find  that,  while 
they  seem  to  be  the  ofi&pring  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm, they  have  their  real  origin  in  par- 
ticular grievances  and  interests ;  and  so  far 
as  they  do  not,  when  the  excitement  has 
subsided,  there  will  be  an  inevitable  recoil 
If  history  teaches  any  lesson,  it  teadies  us 
this,  that  any  institution  which  is  founded 
on  common  interest,  or  thS  interest  of  the 
great  man  of  the  people,  oan  never  be  efiK)o- 
tually  overthrown.  It  may  seem  to  conflict 
with  private  rights ;  by  a  certain  portaen  of 
the  community  it  may  be  denounced  as  hos^ 
tile  to  liberty ;  for  the  moment  it  may  be 
prostrated ;  but  it  will  rise  again,  and  those 
who  would  blindly  be  governed  by  none  but 
abstract  notions  must  be  responsible  for  ail 
the  mischief  that  comes  meaBwhile.  It  is 
easy  to  exdte  the  public  mind  by  abstract 
propositions,  because  they  are  easily  under- 
stood, at  least  in  their  outward  import;  but 
to  make  the  mass  of  mankind  comprehend 
a  measure  which  depends  upon  a  great  va- 
riety of  the  most  complicated  relations,  is 
another  and  a  very  difficult  task.  But  a 
good  statesman  will  only  ask  the  questioa, 
what  is  for  the  common  good  f  and  endear 
vor  to  make  men  understand  it  He,  on 
the  oontrary,  who  in  the  present  stale  of 
sodefy,  when  one  interest  cannot  be  touched 
without  afiSdoting  a  thousand  others,  goes 
about  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  people 
and  indoctrinating  them  with  notions  which 
neither  he  nor  they  can  ever  appfy  to  the 
actual  conditaoQ  of  Bodety,  works  in<»redible 
mischfetl 
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Ow  %ll  Uie  dayft  of  tbe  jear,  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  past  has  invested  none  with 
rer  terrors  than  the  first  of  November, 
dead  then  rise  at  midnight  ^m  their 
tombs,  atid,  wrapped  in  their  long  grave- 
olotheSy  appear  to  lemind  ihh  living  of  the 
prayers  which  they  have  forgotton  for  the 
deceased ;  the  witches  choose  this  fearful 
night  for  the  exercise  of  their  dreaded 
malice;  the  angel  Gabriel  then  lifts  for 
twelve  k>urB  lus  foot  from  the  prostrate 
fiend,  and  suffers  this  dire  foe  of  man  to 
loam  abroad  and  torment  hkn.  Usually, 
the  dreariness  of  nature  in  that  night  lends 
douUe  power  to  the  terrors  inspired  by  su- 
perstition ;  the  storm  rs^^es  in  the  air,  the 
rain  or  snow  falls  thick  and  fast  to  the  earth, 
the  streams  Bwell  and  oversow  their  banks, 
danger  and  even  death  threaten  the  travel- 
er on  every  side. 

During  the  night  of  the  first  of  Nov^n- 
her,  of  the  year  16—,  a  poor  family  without 
a  guide,  led  by  chance  alone,  were  wander^ 
ing  upon  new  and  unknown  patlra.  Half- 
blinded  by  the  snow  which  the  furious 
storm  lashed  in  their  faces,  their  feet  swollen 
from  toil,  the  unhappy  creatures  were  scarce- 
ly able  to  hold  themselves  erect.  They  were 
soon  compelled  to  halt,  and  to  seek  shelter 
against  the  violence  of  the  tempest  in  a  sunk- 
en road.  The  head  of  this  family  was  a  man  of 
about  thirty-five  ye«Bof  age ;  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  woman,  who  carried  an  in&nt  in 
her  arms ;  behind  her  walked  a  little  boy  from 
five  to  six  years  old,  a  feeble  creature,  hidf 
dead  with  cold  and  weariness. 

**  Margaret,  we  can  go  no  farther,"  said 
the  man,  in  the  Italian  language.  "We 
must  stop  here.  Cover  yourself  with  ray 
cloak,  and  protect  the  infant  I  will  clasp 
Antonio  to  my  bosom;  perhaps  I  may  be 
able  to  keep  him  warm.'' 

The  woman  obeyed  in  silence,  and  wrap- 
ped herself  in  the  mantle,  which  her   bus* 


band  reached  to  her;  the  &ther  daspedflie 
boy  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  him  closely  to 
his  bosom.  But  of  what  avail  were  these 
feeble  efforts,  against  the  driving  snow  and  ^ 
furious  wind!  An  icy  chill  had  already 
pervaded  their  frames,  and  lulled  them  into 
that  torpor  which  is  an  almost  certain  precur- 
sor of  death. 

The  man  suddenly  started  up  and  grasped 
his  wife  by  the  hand. 

"  Upl  up,  Margaret r  he  cried.  " K  we 
remain  here  longer  we  are  sure  to  perish,  we 
and  our  children.  We  must  leave  this 
waste,  we  must  toil  onward,  and  try  to 
reach  the  city.  Take  courage  I  your  uncle 
Rembrandt  will  give  us  a  kind  vreloome,  as 
I  hope." 

Margaret  tried  to  nse ;  but  her  benumbed 
limbs  refused  to  serve  her,  and,  notwith- 
standing her  husband's  feeble  efforts  to  sup- 
port her,  the  unhappy  woman  sank  upon 
the  ground  again ;  the  infant,  bruised  by  the 
&11,  uttered  piteous  cries. 

"Margaret,"  ciied  the  stranger,  kneeling 
beside  his  wife,  and  wiping  away  the  Uodd 
that  flowed  fifom  the  child's  head — "Marga- 
ret, in  God's  name  sunmion  up  all  your 
powers!  the  tives  ol  our  children  are  at 
stake.  If  we  do  not  leave  this  fiital  spot, 
we  shall  all  perish  here." 

But  Margaret  did  not  hear  him;  she 
lay  sunk  in  a  deep  swoon. 

"  Listen,  Antonio  T'  cried  his  father  earn- 
estly. "I  will  take  your  little  sister  in  my 
arms,  and  hasten  to  the  cit^,  to  seek  for 
help.  But  I  cannot  1^  you  go  with  me; 
you  would  impede  my  steps,  and  your 
mother's  life  depends  upon  my  speed." 

He  now  took  off  his  coat  and  vrrapped  it 
around  the  boy;  then  caught  up  the  little 
girl  and  ran,  half  clad,  along  the  road  to 
Amsterdam,  which,  fortunately,  was  not  so 
distant  as  he  had  feared.  When  he  reached 
the  gate,  whidi'  he  found  guarded  ly  a 
number  of  soldiers,  he  cried : 

'^For  the  love  of  Heaven,  oomtades,  show 
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me  the  house  of  Master  Bembrandt,  the 
painter !     I  must  speak  with  him  at  once  P 

When  the  soldiers  beheld  the  half-clad, 
agitated  man,  who  expressed  himself  with 
great  difiSculty,  in  a  language  that  was  for- 
eign to  him,  they  thought  him  intoxicated, 
and  resolved  to  make  themselves  merry  at 
his  expense. 

"Master  Rembrandt!"  said  one  of  the 
number ;  "  he  lives  below  yonder,  not  far 
from  here,  at  the  other  end  of  the  city ;  only 
you  must  turn  oflf  at  once  to  the  right." 

"No,  no,"  cried  another;  "turn  here  to 
the  left,  and  take  that  street  yonder." 
*  "  God  help  us !"  said  a  third,  laughing ; 
"  you  must  take  the  street  to  the  right,  and 
if  it  happens  to  be  the  right  one,  you  will 
be  sure  to  come  out  right? 

They  accompanied  their  words  withbursts 
of  laughter,  which  filled  the  stranger^s  bosom 
with  despair.  At  last,  the  latter  ran  towards 
a  lantern,  and  held  up  before  the  soldiers 
the  child  which  he  carried  in  his  arms,  and 
which,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
they  had  not  observed. 

The  soldiers  now  ceased  their  cruel  sport, 
but  they  were  unable  to  underetand  what 
he  wally  wanted  of  them.  Not  one  of  them 
knew  where  the  painter  dwelt.  Every  mo- 
ment lost,  however,  brought  increasing  dan- 
ger to  the  wife  and  chUd  of  the  Italian. 
He  was  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  die 
with  thena,  when  a  little  hump-backed  tailor 
passed  by  the  group  with  a  lantern  in  his 
nand,  for  it  was  now  dark  nights,  and  the 
laws  of  the  city  forbade  the  burghers  to  go 
abroad  after  dusk  without  a  light  The  old 
man,  attracted  by  the  stranger's  lamenta- 
tions, stepped  nearer,  and  felt  compassion 
for  his  condition,  for  he  recognized  him  by 
lus  accent  for  a  fellow-countryman. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  said  to  him,  "  I  ^1 
lead  you  to  Master  Rembrandt;  but- 1  great- 
ly doubt  whether  he  will  open  his  doors  to 
you  at  this  hour,  and  above  all  on  All-hallow 
night    But  no  matter ;  come,  come  I" 

"And  my  wife  and  child?"  cried  the 
traveller ;  and  he  now  described  their  pitiable 
condition  to  the  compassionate  old  man, 

"If  you  have  no  hope  of  safety  except 
that  which  you  build  upon  Rembrandt's 
help,  your  destruction  is  certain,"  replied 
the  tailor.  "  Master  Rembrandt  would  not 
give  a  penny  to  save  the  life  of  his  nearest 
neighbor  1  Beg  rather  two  of  these  soldiers 
to  go  with  you  to  that  sunken  road,  and 


help  us  to  bring  your  wife  and  child  to  my 
dwelhng.  Then,  while  I  try  to  revive  them, 
you  can  go  to  Master  Rembrandt,  for  I  am 
poor,  and  do  not  know  in  truth  if  my  narrow 
chamber  can  accommodate  a  single  guest, 
even  for  a  single  night  But  be  comforted ; 
Heaven  has  thrown  me  in  your  way,  and  I 
will  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power." 

The  tailor,  whose  name  was  Nicholas  Bar- 
ruello,  now  explained  to  the  soldiers  the 
service  which  humanity  required  of  them. 
While  the  drummer  took  the  infant  in  his 
arms,  and  bound  up  the  wound  upon  its 
head  as  well  as  he  was  able,  four  men  pro- 
vided with  torches  followed  the  traveller, 
with  the  permission  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  post 
Upon  the  way  they  learned  that  the  stranger 
was  from  Liege,  that  he  was  called  Frances- 
co Netcelll,  and  was  by  profession  a  painter. 

Following  the  staranger,  who  walked  on- 
ward at  a  rapid  pace,  they  at  last  reached 
the  sunken  road,  and  after  brushing  aside 
the  snow,  they  found  the  two  silent,  motion- 
less forms.  Master  Barruello  now  begged 
the  soldiers  to  raise  the  unhappy  creatures, 
and  bear  them  to  his  dwelling.  He  him- 
self set  them  a  good  example ;  he  took  the 
little  boy  in  his  arms,  and  with  the  lantern 
in  his  hand,  walked  on  before  the  rest,  to- 
wards his  hut,  which,  fortunately,  stood  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  dty  gate.  On 
entering  the  Httle  chamber,  he  laid  the  mo- 
ther and  the  children  upon  his  bed,  dismiss^ 
the  soldiers  with  kind  thanks,  and  then  em- 
ployed every  means  in  his  power  to  revive 
the  unhappy  creatures,  not  one  of  whom 
showed  signs  of  life. 

He  begged  Netcelli  to  assist  hhn,  but  the 
latter,  whether  benumbed  by  the  cold,  or 
robbed  of  all  his  energy  by  despair,  sat  in 
gloomy  silence  near  the  fire,  which  the  tailor 
had  lighted  upon  the  hearth,  and  seemed 
neither  to  hear  nor  see  what  was  passing 
around  him.  Nicholas,  therefore,  was  left 
to  his  sole  exertions  to  recall  the  senseless 
sufferers  to  Ufe  acain.  Soon  all  his  scanty 
wardrobe  was  exhausted  in  supplying  them 
with  warm,  dry  clothing,  and  m  chafing 
their  rigid  limbs.  All  his  efforts,  however, 
appeared  fruitless ;  he  had  not  yet  succeed- 
ed in  restoring  warmth  even  to  the  frame  of 
the  unhappy  mother. 

He  now  stepped  upon  a  stool,  and  took 
from  the  topmost  shelf  of  a  cupboard  a 
carefuUy  corked  jug,  which  contained  some 
excellent  brandy,  with  which  he  was  aooos* 
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tomed  to  regale  himself  on  great  occasions. 
Without  delay,  yet  not  without  a  heavy 
aigh,  he  moistened  a  piece  of  linen  with  the 
costly  liquor,  and  then  gently  rubhed  Mar- 
garet's face  and  hands  therewith.  Barruello's 
efforts  seemed  for  a  long  while  useless,  and 
he  already  beg^  to  fear  that  his  help  had 
come  too  late,  when  the  young  woman  sud- 
denly unclosed  her  eyes,  and  stretching  out 
her  arms,  stammered  fbrth  a  few  words  in  a 
low  voice.    She  asked  after  her  children. 

"  They  are  here,  signora,  they  are  here ! 
Come,  come,  master  Netcelli !  rouse  your- 
self and  take  courage ;  your  wife  is  out  of 
danger.  Your  children,  also,  will  doubtless 
be  restored  to  you  again,  if  you  will  but 
^ve  me  a  little  assistance.  Come,  pledge 
me  in  a  glass  of  this  wondrous  cordial !  it 
has  cured  your  wife,  and  it  will  cure  you. 
To  your  health,  and  the  health  of  our  in- 
rahds!" 

"With  these  words.  Master  Nicholas,  whose 
ruddy  fece  proclaimed  his  fondness  for  the 
beverage  which  he  extolled  so  highly,  drain- 
ed his  cup  at  a  single  draught,  and  poured 
the  remaining  drops  into  his  hands,  which 
he  rubbed  bnskly  together.  Netcelli  drank 
also ;  soon  a  genial  warmth  ran  through  his 
veins,  and  he  shook  off  his  deep  depression. 
His  eyes,  which  had  thus  far  been  directed 
steadfastly  towards  tibe  flame  upon  the 
hearth,  now  glanced  around  the  chamber ; 
he  recognized  his  children,  he  recognized  his 
wife,  and  gushing  tears  relieved  his  oppressed 
bosom. 

**  Margaret,"  he  exclaimed,  "  do  I  really 
hold  thee  in  my  arms?  dost  thou  smile  upon 
me  ?  dost  thou  speak  to  me  ?  O  God,  I 
thank  thee  !  We  are  all  safe  then,  and  the 
danger  is  over.'' 

Suddenly  he  paused,  for  his  glance  rested 
upon  the  two  children,  who  still  lay  rigid 
and  motionless,,  perhaps  in  the  torpor  of 
death.  The  young  mother  divined  Fran- 
cesco's thought,  and  replied  to  it  with  a  sad 
sigh.  The  tailor  rebuked  tiiem  gently,  say- 
ing: 

**  To  doubt  of  Heaven's  goodness  is  to  ren- 
der ourselves  imworthy  of  it"  He  then 
added,  turning  to  Netcelli,  "The  Holy  Vir- 
gin and  the  saints  have  restored  to  you 
your  wife;  they  will  restore  your  children 
also.  Instead  of  lamenting,  aid  me  to  recall 
these  dear  creatures  to  life.  LfOokl  the 
eldest  is  coming  to  luml^lf  aheady ;  kiss 
zne,  my  little  angel  I  Come,  I  will  take  you 


to  your  mother !  Yes,  signora,  rejoice,  and 
cover  him  with  kisses.  What  is  that  I  hear  ? 
God  and  the  Virgin  be  praised !  it  is  the 
voice  of  the  infant  I" 

The  kind  tailor  hurried  from  one  child  to 
the  other,  with  unwearied  care,  completing 
the  noble  work  which  he  had  so  well  begun. 
Mingling  a  portion  of  brandy  with  hot  water, 
he  chafed  the  brows  of  the  youngest  with  a 
corner  of  his  thick  woollen  doublet,  which 
he  so  thoroughly  drenched  with  that  cordial, 
that  when  his  patients  were  all  out  of  dan- 
ger, the  flask  was  compldtely  empty. 

After  a  few  moments  of  true  and  untrou- 
bled joy  at  their  fortunate  and  wonderftil 
recovety,  Barruello  looked  anxiously  around 
him,  with  his  small  and  twinkling  eyes;  He 
gazed  at  the  bed,  measured  with  a  glance 
die  apartment,  the  length  of  which  was  not 
more  than  eight  feet,  and  contracted  hia 
brows.  Netcelli  soon  remarked  his  perplex- 
ity, and  said : 

"  What  is  it  disturbs  you,  my  noble  bene- 
fector?" 

^To  own  the  truth,"  said  the  tailor,  with 
a  slight  cough,  "  I  was  just  asking  myself^ 
how  we  could  contrive  to  pass  the  night 
here  ?  Five  persons  in  a  chamber  like  this, 
and  but  one  bed  for  so  many  people !  Be- 
sides, I  have  laid  my  last  piece  of  wood  upon 
the  fire,  and  the  hvely  liUle  rogue  yonder  is 
already  asking  for  something  more  to  eat. 
But  my  whole  store  of  provisions  consisted 
of  the  piece  of  bread  that  he  has  just  de- 
voured. 

"  True ;  I  must  repair  to  our  unci*  Rem- 
brandt's," said  Netcelli,  '^  to  see  him,  to  relate 
to  him  our  sad  fate,  and  implore  his  assist- 
ance." 

The  tailor  shook  his  head. 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  means,"  he  smd,  ^  that 
might  relieve  us  from  our  embarrassment, 
but  I  count  but  little  upon  it  Well,  it 
matters  not!  we  have  no  choice.  I  will 
light  my  lantern,  and  lead  you  to  the  Jew's 

Suarter,  for  there  dwells  Master  Rembrandt, 
le  painter  or  the  usurer,  whichever  you 
please  to  call  him,  for  he  plies  both  trades. 
May  God  soften  his  heart,  that  he  may  open 
his  door  to  you !" 


XL 

When  Francesco  Netcelli,  accompanied 
by  Nicholas  Barruello,  stepped  from  the 
tailor's  smoky  chamber,  deep  stillness  had 
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long  siBce  succeeded  to  the  imy  of  tlie  tem- 
pest, and  the  moon  shone  bright  in  the  hea* 
vens.  The  snow  had  covered  the  earth  as 
with  a  shoud.  In  this  deceitful  light,  objects 
around  assumed  a  thousand  doubtful  shapes. 
The  aspect  of  the  silent  city,  veiled  in  white, 
filled  them  with  a  singular  fear,  which  nei- 
ther the  old  handicraftsman  nor  his  compan- 
ion could  entirely  shake  ofL  Withont  im- 
parting their  superstitious  fean  to  each 
other,  they  drew  nearer  together,  and  in  this 
way  walked  through  sevcural  lonely  streets, 
in  which  the  sound  of  their  steps,  stifled  by 
the  snow,  gave  back  no  answering  echo. 
After  walking  onward,  for  somewhat  less 
than  half  an  hour,  they  came  to  the  cyiarter 
of  the  city  occupied  by  the  Jews,  and  com- 
monly termed  tne  Jews'  quarter,  which  lay 
near  a  deserted  churchyard.  • 

Master  Barruello  pointed  with  his  finger 
to  a  large  house,  flanked  by  two  turrets,  in 
front  of  which  lay  a  vast  court,  surrounded 
by  a  thick  and  lofty  wall.  The  stranger 
i^pfoached,  and  beheld  before  him  a  small 
low  door,  strongly  studded  with  iron,  in  the 
middle  of  which  a  brass  knob  was  visible. 
He  drew  upon  this  knob,  and  soon  heard 
the  shrill  tones  of  a  bell,  intermingled  with 
the  barking  of  several  dogs. 

Netcelli  waited  for  a  while,  listening  for 
some  itound  which  might  promise  him  ad- 
mittance ;  but  no  one  came,  no  one  answer- 
edJiis  summons. 

He  drew  the  bell  again;  then  a  third 
time ;  but  these  repeated  signals  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  red<mble  the  fury  of  the  dogs, 
which  leaped  in  their  kennels  and  shook 
their  chains  with  violence. 

At  Netcelli's  fourth  ring,  the  dogs  were 
suddenly  silent;  he  heard  a  door  opened, 
then  heavy  steps  descend  a  staircase  and 
cross  the  court  In  a  few  niomentB  the  short, 
diy  cou^h  of  an  old  man  was  mingled  with 
the  rattung  of  chains. 

Several  minutes  passed,  and  stall  no  one 
in  the  house  seemed  to  k'ouble  themselves 
about  those  who  desired  entrance.  After 
waiting  long  in  vain,  NetceUi  rang  the  bell 
once  more,  and  now  with  a  violence  which 
betokened  anger  and  disappointment,  rather 
than  the  hope  of  speedy  admission.  He 
now  understood  the  meaning  of  what  had 
passed  in  the  court ;  the  dogs,  barking  furi- 
ously, rushed  toward  the  gate,  which,  mas- 
sive as  it  was,  seemed  an  insufficient  barrier 
<k<>^4hi8t  their  violence. 


^I  told  you  80,^  muttered  the  tailor;  ^  he 
will  not  open  his  doois  to  you.  Come,  let 
us  return  to  my  dwelling.  It  is  even  bet- 
ter to  pass  an  uncK>mf0rteble  night  in  my 
chamber  than  here  before  this  gate,  exposed 
to  the  cold,  piercing  air,  and  so  near  a 
churchyard.  To-night  is  the  night  of  the 
dead,  and  it  seems  to  me,  eveiy  mcnnent, 
as  if  I  saw  a  spectre  ascend  from  the  graves 
yonder.  If  you  only  knew  all  the  frightful 
stories  th^  tell  of  this  plaoel  In  truth. 
Master  Rembrandt  is  to  be  excused  for 
keeping  his  house  well  locked  and  bolted; 
although  it  is  a  large  and  handsome  dwell- 
ing, yet  it  has  remained  for  more  than  twenty 
years  without  a  purchaser,  all  were  so  afraid 
of  the  neighborhood  of  the  churchyard. 
The  old  usurer  cared  but  little  for  thai,  and 
bought  it  for  a  mere  trifle.  To  spare  a 
thousand  florins,  he  would  take  up  Im  lod^ 
ings  at  the  gates  of  helL  Let  us  leave  thia 
place  and  return  to  my  house.  Heav«a 
only  grant  that  we  reach  it  safe  and  sound  T' 

As  he  spoke,  the  tailor  drew  Netcdli 
onward  with  him,  quickening  his  pace  and 
not  venturing  to  look  around,  fbr  the  noiee 
oi  the  snow,  crackling  beneath  their  feet, 
together  with  the  howling  of  the  wind, 
which  had  now  risen  again,  sounded  in  his 
ear  like  the  laments  of  a  tortured  q>irit 
following  their  steps.  Pale  as  ashes,  bia 
forehead  bathed  in  a  eold  sweat,  harassed 
by  feelings  which  he  was  unable  to  compre^ 
hend,  the  Italian  yielded  to  the  temnr  which,, 
like  the  whips  of  furies,  drove  him  and  his 
companion  forward.  The  most  feaifiil  fore- 
bodings disturbed  his  bosom ;  he  felt  m 
presentiment  that  some  new  misfortune  was 
hovering  ov^  him,  and  with  a  hand  trem^ 
bling  with  terror,  he  at  last  grasped  the  latch 
of  the  tailor's  door. 

He  listened  before  entering. 

**  Mother  I  mother ! "  cried  little  Antonio. 

His  mother  did  not  answer. 

Netcelli  rushed  into  the  apartment  Not 
a  spark  of  fire  was  to  be  found  upon  the 
hearth,  the  lamp  had  gone  out,  tiie.  cold 
wind  found  a  free  passage  into  the  wretched 
chamber  through  the  broken  wmdow.  J'ran- 
cesco  groped  h^  way  towards  the  bed,  placed 
his  hand  upon  it,  and  it  encountered  a  cold 
and  rigid  body;  it  was  the  foce  of  the 
woundoi  infant,  which  Margaret  held  tightly 
clasped  in  her  arms. 

With  considerable  diflkult^  Master  Nich- 
olaa  found  steel  and  tinder  and  stnu^  alighU 
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A  fearfol  spectacle  now  met  tlieir  eyes. 
Margaret  and  the  in&nt  laj  cold  and  life- 
lees  upon  l^e  bed;  the  litUe  boy  was  sunk 
in  a  deathlike  torpor;  and  the  father,  after 
bending  over  them  for  a  while,  sank  npon 
tlieir  remains,  uttering  a  wild  and  maniac 
kugh. 

**  O  God !"  exclaimed  Master  Nicholas, 
in  deathlike  terror,  "  what  a  fearful  night  I 
What  sin  have  I  committed,  that  Heaven 
should  visit  me  with  all  this  misery  f  What 
shall  I  do  ?  How  will  it  end !  My  chamber 
is  desolate,  two  lifeless  bodies  lie  upon  my 
bed,  and  before  me  sits  a  madman  with  his 
dying  child  r. 

He  sank  upon  an  old  armnihair,  concealed 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 

The  worthy  man's  fiaint-heartedness  did 
not  last  long,  however.  The  necessity  of 
succoring  the  unhappy  beings  whom  Provi- 
dence had  intrusted  to  his  care,  stood  clear, 
and  plain  before  his  soul.  He  sprang  &om 
his  seat,  hastened  into  the  stceet,  and  soon 
returned,  accompanied  l^  three  or  four  soK 
diers,  with  an  atmiul  of  wood  and  a  small 
portion  of  brandy,  both  of  which  he  had 
obtained  from  the  sentinels  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  gate. 

While  the  soldiers  lighted  a  fire,  he  took 
the  little  boy  in  his  arnn,  and  sealing  him- 
self with  him  near  the  chimney,  he  suo« 
ceeded  at  last  in  restoring  warmth  to  his 
chilled  frame.  In  the  mean,  time  the  sol- 
diers mended  the  broken  window  with  okl 
boards.  When  they  had  completed  this 
task,  which  rendered  the  chamber  somewhat 
more  comfortable,  they  took  the  lifeless 
bodies  from  the  bed,  laid  them  side  by  side 
in  a  small  adjacent  room,  which  Master 
Nicholas  used  as  a  workshop,  and  then 
turned  to  lead  away  the  maniac,  who  made 


not  the  slightest  resistance.  As  the  boy  re- 
marked this,  however,  he  escaped  from  the 
tailor's  arms  and  hastened  to  his  &ther. 

^Take  me  with  father  too,''  he  cried. 
"  Oh,  how  cold  it  is  here !  I-want  to  be  with 
him!" 

The  heart  of  Master  Nicholas  was  near 
breaking  at  these  words. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,"  he  said ;  "  if  I  watch 
the  dead,  I  can  watch  the  living  also ;  leave 
tbB  poor  child  and  his  &ther  with  me  here ; 
the  man's  madness  seems  nowise  dangerous. 
Early  to-morrow  morning  I  will  pay  a  visit 
to  Master  Rembrandt;  as  hard  and  miserly 
as  he  is,  he  will  not,  at  least  refuse  me  a 
little  money,  that  I  may  provide  a  coffin  for 
the  dead.  He  must  use  his  influence  also 
with  the  ma^strate  to  have  the  father  sent 
to  the  hospital,  and  then,  after  all,  he  can- 
not entirely  forsake  the  child  of  his  own 
niece.  Perhaps  he  will  even  undertake  to 
provide  for  it  m  future.  So,  then,  farewell, 
comrades ;  I  thank  you." 

The  soldiers  retired,  but  not  without  first 
having  emptied  their  brandy-flasks  into 
Master  Nicholas's  iug.  When  they  had 
gone,  the  tailor  took  a  small  ivory  crucifix 
from  tlie  wall,  together  wHh  a  consecrated 
branch  of  a  boz^tree,  and  laid  them  upon 
the  breasts  of  the  two  corpeea*  He  liien 
CDosaed  himself  devoulily,  looked  th^  door 
thait  kd  to  his  workshop,  wrapped  Antonio 
in  the  bed-ckythes,  and  returned  to  the  fire, 
in  fit>nt  of  which  the  painter  was  seated. 

Maetbr  Niokotes  gaaed^  not  without  ter- 
ror, at  the  maniac,  but  he  armed  himself 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  muttered 
prayers  firom  a  breviaiy  whidi  he  drew  from 
his  -bosom,  until  the  fiunt  %ht  of  dawn 
penetrated  the  desohite  chamber. 

[to  be  COWTlHUtD.]  ' 
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AN  EXIL£/S  dreams. 

BT     JOSEPH     BRENAN. 

[The  writer  of  the  following  lines  has  endeavored  to  catch  the  great  characteristic  of  Celtic  poetiy,  its 

musical  irregularity^ 

I  WILL  go  to  holy  Ireland,  the  land  of  S^nt  and  Sage, 

Where  the  pulse  of  boyhood  is  leaping  in  the  shrunken  form  of  Age  ; 

Where  the  shadow  of  giant  Hopes  for  evermore  is  cast, 

And  the  wraiths  of  mighty  Chieftains  are  looming  through  the  Past 

From  the  cold  land  of  the  Stranger  I  will  take  my  joyous  flight, 

To  sit  by  my  slumbering  country,  and  watch  her  through  the  night ; 

When  the  Spring  is  in  the  sky,  and  the  flowers  are  on  the  land, 

I  will  go  to  ancient  Ireland,  of  the  open  heart  and  hand. 

I  will  go  where  the  Galtees  are  rising  bare  and  high, 
With  their  haggard  foreheads  fronting  the  scowl  of  the  clouded  sky ; 
I  will  gaze  adown  on  the  vallejrs,  and  bless  the  teeming  sod, 
And  commune  with  the  mountains — "  the  Almoners  of  Gkxi ;" 
I  will  list  to  the  murmurous  song  which  is  rising  from  the  river, 
Which  flows,  crooning,  to  the  Ocean,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
When  the  May-month  is  come,  when  the  year  is  fresh  and  young, 
I  will  go  to  the  home  of  my  Others — the  land  of  sword  and  song. 

I  will  go  where  Eillamey  is  sleeping  in  peaceful  rest, 
Unmoved,  save  when  a  falling  leaf  ripples  its  placid  breaA ; 
Where  the  branches  of  oak  and  arbutus  are  weaving  a  pleasant  screen, 
And  the  sunshine  breaks  in  diamonds  through  its  tracery  of  green ; 
Where  the  mists,  like  fantastic  spectres,  for  ever  rise  and  &11, 
And  the  rainbow  of  the  Covenant  is  spanning  the  mountains  tall. 
When  the  wind  blows  from  the  West,  across  the  deep  Sea, 
I  will  sail  to  my  Innisfail,  to  the  "  Isle  of  Destiny." 

I  will  go  to  beautiful  Wicklow,  the  hunted  outlaw^s  rest. 
Which  the  tread  of  rebel  and  rapparee  in  many  a  struggle  prest ; 
I  will  go  to  the  lonely  graveyard,  hear  the  pleasant  ^elds  of  Eildare, 
And  pray  for  my  chief  and  my  hero,  young  Tone,  who  is  sleeping  there  ; 
I  will  go  to  the  gloomy  Thomas  Street,  where  gallant  Robert  died, 
And  to  the  grim  St  Michans,  where  "  the  Brothers"  lie  side  by  side ; 
I  will  go  to  where  the  heroes  of  the  Celts  are  laid, 
And  chant  a  Miserere  for  the  souls  of  the  mighty  Dead. 

I  will  seize  my  pikrim  stafl^  and  cheerily  wander  forth 

From  the  sm'Uinglace  of  the  South  to  the  black  frown  of  the  North  ; 

And  in  some  hour  of  twilight  I  will  mount  the  tall  Slieve-bloom, 

And  weave  me  a  picture-vision  in  the  evening^s  pleasant  gloom : 

I  will  call  up  the  buried  leaders  of  the  ancient  Celtic  race, 

And  gaze  with  a  filial  fondness  on  each  sternly-noble  (ace — 

The  masters  of  the  mind,  and  the  chieftains  of  the  steel, 

Toung  Carolan  and  Grattan,  the  McCaura  and  O'Neil ; 

I  will  learn  from  their  voices,  with  a  student^s  love  and  pride, 

To  live  as  they  lived,  and  to  die  as  they  died.  ^-^ 

Oh,  I  will  sail  from  the  West,  and  never  more  will  part  OOQIc 

From  the  ancient  home  of  my  peopk — ^the  land  of  the  loving  heart 
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THB  CONVENT  AND  THB  WORLD. 

A  TALE  OP  PERU. 

(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER    XII. 

WHEREIN  THE  STORY  CLEARS  A  HEDGE,  AND  STARTS  OPP  AT  A  CANTER. 

**fii  DOBqium  DuMbBn  habulMet  ahenM  tnittoi 
Non  eatet  Danafi  de  Jore  tUcU  pareDS.**— Otid. 


We  had  resolved  in  our  own  mind  to 
learn  in  some  way  or  other  by  what  means 
Dofia  Paula  was  released  from  the  convent 
whose  gates  had  closed  upon  her;  and 
well  knowing  that  our  naval  friend  alone 
could  enlighten  us,  determined  to  make  one 
more  desperate  attempt.  We  prepared  our- 
selves for  the  task  by  reading  Phillips  on 
fividence,  and  Sam  Slick  on  Impertinent 
Questions.  Matters  look^  unpromising 
enough  when  we  reached  the  vessel.  Crock- 
et was  on  watch,  and  in  a  detestable  humor. 
He  was  scarcely  civil  to  us.  We  almost 
despaired.  But  Fate  befriended  us  in  the 
end. 

Crocket  was  walking  the  quarter-deck, 
"growline"  at  every  b6dy  and  every  thing. 
We  watched  him  as  we  conversed  mSi 
some  verdant  mids  on  the  larboard,  or 
rather,  (since  Mr.  Bancroft's  secretaryship,) 
the  part  side  of  the  deck.  All  at  once  an 
incident  turned  the  current  of  his  temper. 

As  he  walked  up  and  down,  rolling  his 
eyes  and  seeking  whom  he  mi^ht  devour,  he 
chanced  to  pounce  upon  "Jack  o*  the  Dust," 
a  privileged  character  on  board.  We  forget 
what  sin  of  omission  or  commission  poor 
Jack  had  been  guilty  of;  but  Crocket  "fell 
afoul"  of  him  on  this  occasion  in  a  way 
that  made  him  tremble  in  his  purser^  shoes. 
Jack  pleaded  innocence  with  a  fervor  worthy 
<rf  a  riffhteous  cause. 

"Christopher  Columbus !"  roared  the 
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^oung  lieutenant,  "  these  rascals  are  always 
mnocent  Fll  have  you  in  irons,  sir ;  rll 
have   you   seized    up   at    the   gangway ; 

"  I  didn't  do  it,  sir ;  indeed  I  didn't" 

"  You  did,  you  son  of  a  sea-cook !  you 
know  you  did." 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  didn't    By ,  sir,  I 

didn't!" 

Jack  could  not,  by  any  artifico,  have  done 
or  said  any  thing  better  calculated  to  please 
his  superior.  The  young  man  had  begun 
to  fear  that  he  had  lighted  upon  the  wrong 
victim.  He  felt  quite  uncertain  as  to  the 
guilt  of  poor  Jack ;  but  here  was  a  palpable 
offense,  evident  to  all  as  well  as  himself. 
Here  was  a  case  provided  for  in  the  Articled 
of  War.  Profane  language  on  the  quarter- 
deck, on  that  sanctum  of  rank !  The  angry 
lieutenant  felt  his  wrathful  spirit  rejoice. 
He  was  sure  of  his  prey.  His  manner 
therefore  became  greatly  mollified ;  and  it 
was  in  a  voice  soft  as  a  girl's  that  he  asked 
the  trembling  culprit  the  following  "  stump- 
er:" 

"  Andpray,  sir,  how  dare  you  swear  be- 
fore meP> 

Triumphant  looked  the  young  officer; 
whik)  Jhck,  in  evident  dismay,  turned  and 
twirled  his  cap  between  his  fingers.  Crocket 
cle(irly  enioyed  the  situation,  and  again  he 
inquired,  m  his  blandest  tone  : 

"  I  say,  how  dare  you  swear  h^bre  meP^ 
33 
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*•  Please,  sir,"  answered  Jack,  "  I  didn't 
know  you  wanted  to  swear  first" 

This  retort  was  put  in  with  so  much  ap- 
parent simplicity,  that  our  lion  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck scarcely  knew  what  countenance  to 
put  on.  He  bit  his  lip,  muttered,  "  Go 
below,"  turned  on  his  heel,  and  after  taking 
a  look  forward  and  a  look  aft,  and  giving  a 
few  unnecessary  orders,  by  way  of  maintain- 
ing his  dignity,  he  turned  to  join  us  -in  the 
best  imaginable  mood.  He  readily  con- 
sented to  go  ashore  with  us,  and  accept  a 
seat  in  our  box  at  the  wretched  play-house 
in  Lima. 

As  soon  as  we  had  got  out  of  sight  of  "our 
flag,"  he  gave  fiiU  career  to  his  exhilarated 
spirits,  acceded  to  every  thing,  laughed  at 
our  jokes,  tried  his  hand  himself  at  a  pun, 
and  finally,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  pro- 
posed to  communicate  to  us  the  details  of 
the  elopement  of  Dona  Paula. 

We  were  seated  at  a  balcony  of  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  sipping  "/to/ta"  puffing 
^^ pajalitoSj^  and  enjoying  to  the  .utmost 
that  delicious  atmosphere  of  Lima,  every 
puff  of  which  counsels  and  dignifies  in- 
dolence, when  our  companion  of  his  own 
accord  branched  off  at  a  tangent 

"  Well,  that  Saint  Clair  was  a  trump  I 
He  was,  by  Christopher  Columbus  I  No- 
thing baulked  him.  He  persuaded  our 
skipper  to  send  me  with  the  launch  to  sur- 
vey the  Guano  Islands.  Prccioas  little  sur- 
veying did  we  do,  though.  All  the  report 
of  that  expedition  I  ever  sent  in  was  a  map 
of  the  coast  with  hap -hazard  dots  represent-' 
ing  islands.  I  dare  say,  Saint  Clair  handed 
in  quite  a  different  one,  in  the  shape  of  a  bill 
of  lading  for  silver  bars.  But  that's  another 
^ffair.  We  started  off  with  a  spanking 
breeze,  and  came-to  off  Huanchaco.  Were 
you  ever  Ihsre  ?  In  no  place  but  Peru  would 
Huanchaco  be  called  a  sea-port  A  kind  of 
point,  with  a  line  of  reefe,  protects  you  from 
the  swell,  and  that  is  all  you  require  in  a 
country  where  the  wind  always  blows  one 
way.  I  have  the  place  and  the  landscape 
now  before  my  eye.  An  open  roadstead 
un4cr  the  lea  of  a  point;  a  group  of  houses 
on  the  beach ;  a  lofty  church  in  the  rear. 
Beyond  that  stretches  a  level  plain,  called 
the  valley  of  Chimu.  Level  spots  are  so 
rare  in  this  country  that  they  deserve  notice. 
Tlii3  Chimu  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
kigh,  barren,  inaccessible  rocks,  whose  abrupt 
features  offer  the  most  bntastic  variety  of 


lines.  Among  these  summits,  shrouded  in 
part  by  genuine  Peruvian  clouds,  the  sun  is 
constantly  producing  the  strangest  and  most 
unexpected  effects  of  light  tar  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  above  those  clouds,  an  occasional 
peep  at  a  stupendous  mountain-top,  and 
that  general  disposition  of  a  heavy,  humid 
atmosphere,  called  by  sailors  *  the  loom  of 
Uie  land,'  intimate  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Cordilleras.  The  plain  itself  is  amazingly 
fertile ;  and  among  its  beautiful  green  shades 
you  can  perceive  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
the  stately  steeples  of  Trujillo,  the  first  city 
which  the  Spaniards  ever  founded  on  this 
coast 

"I  had  full  opportunity  to  study  the 
bearings  of  the  place.  Indeed,  I  had  no- 
thing else  to  do.  Nor  was  Saint  Clair  better 
occupied.  At  night  he  either  went  ashore, 
or,  if  the  fog  was  very  thick,  he  remained 
on  board  wrapped  in  a  heavy  cloak.  A 
light  canoe  would  sometimes  emerge  from 
the  mist  and  come  alongside.  With  these 
visits  I  never  meddled;  but  I  clearly  saw 
sundry  suspicious  packages  hoisted  on  board 
and  stowed  away  into  the  launch ;  so  that 
the  bundles  of  staves  which  embellished  her 
bottom  daily  grew  more  and  more  elevated. 
During  the  day  he  pa^ed  a  great  part  of 
his  time  in  watching  through  a  spy-glass  a 
large  building  which  stood  aloof  from  the 
rest  on  the  road  to  Trujillo,  and  was  sur- 
mounted with  a  gigantic  cross.  This  build- 
ing was  the  convent  where  Do&a  Paula 
languished,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
when  I  surveyed  its  proportions,  and  con- 
sidered its  great  strength,  I  despaired  of  our 
enterprise.    ThU  I  hinted  to  my  friend. 

"  *  My  dear  boy,'  answered  he  in  a  most 
desponding  tone,  *  I  care  nothing  for  stone-  - 
work  and  iron  gratings.  I  do  not  fear  the 
vigilance  of  the  authorities.  Were  I  so  dis- 
posed, I  could  muster  a  force  sufficient  to 
storm  the  city.  But  a  woman's  will  is  a 
brazen  wall.' 

"  It  appeared  that  Saint  Clair  was  in 
frequent  communication  with  his  beloved, 
and  that  the  latter  still  clung  to  her  cher- 
ished scruple.  She  would  sacrifice  any  thing 
but  one  to  follow  her  lovef.  She  did  not 
feel  bound  by  her  reluctant  vows.  But  she 
dreaded  having  her  father's  curse  upon  her 
head.  Were  he  dead,  she  would  readily 
brave  the  anger  of  the  Church  and  the  perils 
of  the  Canonical  Law.  Saint  Clair,  after  ex- 
hausting his  powers  of  eloquence — and  they 
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were  not  inconsiderable — began  to  look 
gloomy  and  despondent  So  infatuated  had 
he  become  with  his  nun,  that  without  her 
life  was  worthless  in  his  estimation.  At 
last,  just  as  the  staves  in  the  bottom  of  the 
launch  had  reached  a  most  preposterous 
elevation,  and  the  gunwales  of  the  little 
vessel  began  to  look  rather  close  to  the 
water — just  as  I  had  determined  to  shape 
my  way  back  to  Callao,  an  expedient  oc- 
curred to  Saint  Clair. 

"  One  afternoon  ho  came  to  mc  in  high 
spirits. 

**  *  My  dear  boy,'  said  he,  *  you  can  weigh 
to-morrow  at  daylight.  Meanwhile,  come 
ashore  with  me;  we  have  a  hard  night's 
work  before  us.' 

"  Without  answering  a  word — ^I  knew  my 
man,  you  see — I  buckled  on  my  sword  and 
pistols,  passed  a  poncho  over  my  uniform, 
and  followed  him.  It  was  getting  dark  just 
as  we  reached  a  little  grave-yard  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  convent  Here  we 
were  joined  by  two  suspicious-looking  char- 
acters, one  of  whom  took  charge  oif  our 
horses  while  the  other  accompanied  us  into 
the  church-yard.  The  low  adobe  walls  that 
inclosed  the  holy  ground  were  easily  scaled, 
and  we  soon  commenced  groping  our  way 
among  the  tombs;  not  in  utter  darkness 
however,  for  our  new  companion,  who  acted 
as  a  guide,  produced  a  small  lantern,  which 
threw  a  little  red  light  through  the  fog. 

"  I  had  no  more  idea  of  th^  object  of  our 
expedition  than  a  thirty-two  pounder  has  of 
the  nature  of  Paixhan  shells.  But  though 
ignorant  of  our  aim,  shuddering  with  cold, 
and  somewhat  awed  at  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene,  I  followed  my  mute  guide  and  my  no 
less  mute  friend  with  perfect  readiness. 
Indeed,  I  should  have  followed  Saint  Clair 
any  whither,  so  great  was  the  influence 
which  he  had  gained  over  my  young  mind. 
There  were  circumstances  in  the  scene  we 
were  traversing  calculated  to  fill  one  with 
horror.  Burying  is  a  most  superficial  opera- 
tion in  Peru.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
that  decomposition  does  not  take  place  here 
in  the  same  way  as  elsewhere.  Bodies  placed 
in  the  earth  do  not  decay,  but  d^  up. 


There  would  be  no  such  thing  in  this  cli- 
mate as  restoring  Must  to  dust' and 'ashes 
to  ashes,'  were  it  not  for  the  agency  of  the 
wild  beasts,  the  ounces,  foxes,  and  dogs  who 
haunt  the  grave-yards  at  night  and  prey 
upon  the  tenants  of  the  tomb.  As  if  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  these  hideous  ex- 
humers, intennents  are  carried  on  in  the 
roost  careless  manner.  The  poor  Choloe  of 
this  region  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
the  Burying  Societies.  For  many  years  it 
has  been  usual  for  them  to  insure  a  decent 
burial  by  the  weekly  payment  of  a  premium. 
The  avaricious  undertakers  who  accept  those 
bargains  naturally  wish  to  perform  their  part 
of  the  contract  at  as  small  an  outlay  as  pos- 
sible. Consequently  they  have  been  known 
to  make  one  coffin  and  one  shroud  serve  for 
many  successive  interments. 

"  At  every  step  of  our  progress  we  stum- 
bled against  a  crumbling  mound,  a  skeleton 
or  a  skull.  Now  and  then  the  plaintive 
howl  of  a  wild  beast  sent  a  chill  through 
our  very  bones.  At  last  we  came  to  a  fresh 
grave.  Our  guide  stopped,  dropped  his 
lantern,  produced  a  couple  of  spades,  and 
said,  ^JEsta  aqui!^ 

"  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  we  were 
to  turn  treasure-hunters  or  resurrectionists ; 
and  I  entertained  an  inward  horror  of  break- 
ing the  turf  of  a  consecrated  ground.  Never- 
theless, I  grasped  a  spade  and  fell  to  digging 
with  great  ardor— glad  to  have  something 
to  do,  and  to  escape  my  thoughts.  After  a 
few  minutes'  hard  work,  our  spades  struck 
against  wood.  With  the  assistance  of  our 
guide  wo  dug  around  the  obstacle,  and  we 
soon  raised  from  the  ground  a  couple  of 
rough  boards,  between  which  was  bound  the 
body  of  a  young  Chola,  with  her  beautiful 
black  hair  plaited  in  long  glistening  tresses, 
and  wreaths  x>f  faded  almencai  encircling 
her  head  and  neck. 

"  *Now  then  1'  said  Saint  Clair.  Without 
more  ado  we  shouldered  the  corpse.  My 
companion  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the 

fiide,  took  his  lantern,  and  led  the  way. 
followed  as  best  I  could,  stumbUng  at  every 
step,  and  half  faint  witli  horror.  I  was  very 
young,  you  see,  at  that  time."* 
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"Paltering  under  our  fearful  burden 
we  advanced  toward  the  convent  It  was 
but  a  short  distance,  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
that  we  were  a  long  time  in  getting  there. 
I'll  tell  you  what,  I'm  from  Tennessee ;  but 
I  wouldn't  for  a  great  deal  take  such  another 
walk,  feehng  as  I  did  at  that  time.  At  last 
we  reached  the  building.  Saint  Clair  led 
the  way  toward  a  small  side  gate.  Here  we 
came  to  a  pause.  My  companion,  placing 
his  hand  before  his  mouth,  gave  three  dis- 
tinct cries  in  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the 
ounce ;  that  strange  sound,  half  bark,  half 
mew,  was  so  life-Tike  that  involuntarily  I 
looked  around  me  for  the  animal  itself.  At 
the  third  summons  the  gate  was  softly 
opened  from  within  by  some  invisible  hand, 
and  we  entered  the  sacred  indosure.  Here 
began  the  truly  perilous  part  of  our  adven- 
ture. We  had  to  traverse  a  long  wing, 
thronged  with  timid  inmates,  through  a  cor- 
ridor paved  with  sounding  marble.  In  spite 
of  our  utmost  precautions,  our  muffled  shoes 
sometimes  awakened  the  old  echoes  of  the 
cloister,  and  brought  us  to  a  stand,  almost 
breathless  with  emotion.  We  had  darkened 
our  lantern,  through  motives  of  prudence, 
and  had  nothing  to  guide  us  but  Saint  Clair's 
limited  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
place  and  our  sense  of  touch.  Besides,  the 
hideous  object  we  bore  was  constantly  pres- 
ent to  my  mind,  and  ail  the  horrors  of  jPan- 
demonium  were  conjured  up  by  my  too 
lively  imagination. 

"Once  I  thought  that  I  felt  the  dead 
Chola  move.  I  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  Saint  Clair  had  missed  the  way,  and 
had  come  within  a  very  little  of  tumbling 
down  an  unseen  staircase.  The  false  step 
which  he  made,  and  his  effort  to  recover  his 
balance,  communicated  a  strange  kind  of 
oscillation  to  our  ghastly  burthen,  and  this 
|had  produced  the  horrible  delusion.  It  con- 
itinu^  but  an  instant ;  yet  no  hfe  would  last 
ihrough  many  such  instants. 
I  "On  we  went  through  many  intricate 
passages,  now  in  utter  darkness,  now  enjoy- 
tig,  urough  some  oriel,  a  gleam  of  the 
»er  obsGuribr  without    I  had  almost  be- 


gun to  get  accustomed  to  the  strange  and 
novel  part  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
me,  when  we  turned  a  corner,  and  soon 
afterwards  stopped.  I  heard  a  whisper  be- 
fore me,  a  door  close  gently  behind  me,  and 
in  comphance  with  Sain^  Clair's  directions, 
I  allowed  the  Chola's  body  to  slide  sofUj 
down  to  the  floor.  By  the  light  of  our 
lantern,  my  eyes,  accustomed  to  greater 
darkness,  sun'eyed  the  apartment  where  we 
now  found  ourselves.  It  was  the  nun's  celL 
The  beautiful  Dofia  Paula  was  disrobing 
herself  of  her  white  mantle,  and  Saint  Clair 
was  engaged  in  placing  the  corpse  upon  her 
bed.  This  was  an  appropriate  couch  for  this 
gloomy  occasion.  Agreeably  to  the  rules 
that  governed  the  austere  sisterhood,  it  con- 
sisted of  a  large  wooden  box,  shaped  like  a 
coffin,  and  filled  with  straw.  This  strange 
regulation  was  intended  to  keep  the  novices 
as  well  as  the  nuns  perpetually  reminded  of 
Death.  With  this  exception,  every  thin^ 
about  the  cell,  walls,  table  and  bench,  was  of 
solid  stone.  The  floor  itself  was  of  the  same 
material  A  disagreeable  feeling  of  damp- 
ness pervaded  the  little  apartment  But  I 
had  no  time  to  indulge  these  feelings.  By 
Saint  Clair's  directions,  I  assisted  him  in  dis- 
posing under  and  around  the  corpse  a  num- 
ber of  sticks  of  wood  and  a  quantity  of 
shavings,  which  had  been  procured  for  the 
occasion. 

"  *  Are  you  ready  f  whispered  Saint  Clair. 

"  *  Quite  ready,'  answered  the  sweet  voice 
of  Dofia  Paula,  in  a  firm  tone.  I  turned 
around  to  look  at  the  speaker.  She  was 
very  pale,  but  appeared  resolute.  She  now 
wrapped  around  ner  slight  person  the  large 
cloak  of  Saint  Clair,  and  as  her  head  was 
covered  within  its  folds,  I  was  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her, 
draped  in  a  soya  y  manto,  coquettishly  dis- 
playing her  graceful  motions,  and  concealing 
the  whole  of  her  beautiful  features,  except 
that  one  bright  eye  which  now  looked  so 
kindly  and  gratemlly  upon  me.  All  at 
once,  and  just  as  I  was  pladng  our  last  stick 
of  wood  on  the  bed  of  Dofia  Paula,  the  plan 
of  operations  became  manifest  to  my  mmd ; 
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and  I  must  say  that  my  admiration  of  my 
friend^B  genius  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
discotery. 

"He  requested  me  to  accompany  the 
ladj  to  the  gate,  and  await  his  return  outr 
side.  I  complied  cheerfully.  The  beautiful 
nun  placed  her  hand  in  mine,  and  led  the 
way.  Emotions  of  a  far  different  character 
row  acitated  me,  as  I  retraced  my  steps 
fhrouffh  the  dark  passages  and  down  the 
mouldering  staircases.  Instead  of  a  cold 
and  ghastly  corpse,  I  now  had  charge  of  a 
lovely  girl,  fiiU  of  life  and  beauty.  I  could 
feel  her  heart  beat  against  my  arm.  I  forgot 
the  fearful  trial  through  which  I  had  passed, 
and  only  regretted  that  I  was  not  eloping 
on  my  own  account  We  experienced  sev- 
eral alarms  on  our  return.  The  sound  of  a 
broken  and  querulous  voice  grated  suddenly 
upon  our  ears,  and  caused  our  blood  to  run 
cold.  But  for  my  arm  around  her  wiust, 
the  poor  girl  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor. 
Breathless  we  listened. .  It  was  only  an  old 
crone  dreaming  and  praying  aloud  in  her 
sleep.  *  Sancta  Maria,  ora  pro  ruMs^  was  re- 
peated several  times,  and  the  ancient  edifice 
was  still  once  more.  We  resumed  our  course 
with  every  imaginable  precaution,  and  had 
proceeded  but  a  few  steps,  when  again  we 
were  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  sound  of 
footstem  approaching  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. They  came  in  a  slow,  solemn  measure, 
and  rang  through  the  hollow  walls  like  the 
smotheiid  sound  of  a  hammer.  Directly^  a 
tall,  white  figure,  bearinga  lighted  taper, 
was  seen  approaching.  We  crouched  be- 
hind an  angle,  and  allowed  it  to  pass  us. 
"Us  only  the  crazy  nun,'  remaiked  Dofia 
Paula  in  a  low  whisper  to  mo ;  '  they  will 
think  that  she  has  done  W 

"  There  was  much  sense  in  her  shrewd 
remark,  as  subsequent  events  proved.  With- 
out any  other  serious  grounds  of  alarm  we 
reached  the  outer  gate,  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  open  air.  With  a  feeling  of  delight 
which  I  would  vainly  strive  to  express,  I  in- 
haled the  cold,  humid  atmosphere  of  this 
damp  climate  as  if  it  had  been  the  bracing 
air  of  my  own  dear  home.  Saint  Clair  soon 
joined  us,  and  all  three  hurried  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  grave-yard.  Here  we  found 
our  horses,  and  8aint  Clair  bestrode  his  own 
in  true  old  cavalier  fashion,  with  the  lady 
behind  him. 

"  We  had  been  galloping  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  direction  of   Hnanchaoo, 


when  Dofia  Paula  called  us  to  stop.  Her 
keen  eye  had  never  wandered  from  her  late 
prison,  and  she  was  the  first  to  perceive  a 
signal  which  told  us  that  Saint  Clair's  strat- 
agem was  perfectly  successful  in  'e^erj  re- 
spect From  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
convent  volumes  of  red  smoke  came  forth 
with  a  crackling  sound.  The  rest  of  the 
building  was  shrouded  in  complete  darkness, 
and  this  one  lurid  light  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  gloom  around  it  Signs  of  life 
began  to  manifest  themselves  through  the 
old  convent,  and  among  the  dwellings  in  its 
neighborhood.  Bells  commenced  to  ring, 
nuns  to  scream,  children  to  run  and  shout, 
dogs  to  bark  and  howl.  It  was  a  perfect 
Babel  of  uproar.  A  crowd  was  soon  assem- 
bled before  the  gates;  each  window  of  each 
cell  revealed  a  white  form  clinging  to  the 
iron  bare,  and  screeching  Mieertcordia ! 
We  remained  long  enough  in  sight  of  this 
scene  of  confusion  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  work  was  well  done,  and  that  from  the 
length  of  the  conflagration  the  body  which 
we  had  laid  in  Dofia  Paula's  bed  must  have 
been  so  burned  and  charred  as  to  render  it 
impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  identified, 
and  then  we  went  on  our  way. 

"  We  were  not  through  our  toils,  however. 
Now  that  the  presence  of  danger  no  longer 
supplied  its  stimulus,  and  all  anxiety  for  die 
fortunate  issue  of  our  stratagem  was  at  an 
end,  the  courage  of  Dofia  Paula  began  to 
give  way ;  and  I  half  loved  her  for  it 

"  *  My  poor  father  I'  she  cried ;  '  my  poor, 
poor  father  I' 

"  And  so  she  went  on  sobbing  and  crying, 
until  she  appeared  to  my  unsophisticat^ 
self  to  have  lost  her  reason.  She  was  only 
in  an  hysterical  fit 

*'  Now  ladies'  hysterics  may  or  may  not 
be  quite  interesting  in  a  crowded  ball-room, 
where  the  fit  only  mvolves  the  conta^on  of 
example,  the  consumption  of  smelling-salts, 
and  the  cutting  away  of  some  of  the  fair  pa- 
tient's standing  rigging.  But  on  horseback, 
with  a  rough  road,  the  situation  is  perfectly 
devoid  of  attractiveness.  At  least  it  was  so  on 
this  occasion  for  me,  who  felt  but  a  secondary 
degree  of  admiration  for  the  imperfections 
of  this  particular  beauty.  For  a  while  Saint 
Clair  managed  her  all  alone.  His  vigorous 
arm  transferred  her  to  the  pommel,  where 
he  supported  her  for  a  while,  until  the  horse 
took  umbrage  and  began  to  be  restive.  We 
had  then  to  alight  and  wait  for  the  fit  to  p- 
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over.  Saint  Clair  for  the  first  time  now 
appeared  perfectly  ridiculous  in  my  eyes. 
Bending  over  the  gasping  girl,  he  folded  her 
to  his  breast,  and  called  ner  by  the  most  en- 
dearing names,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  as 
if  full  of  tears.  For  my  part,  I  held  the 
horses  and  watched  the  road.  I  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  friend.  At  last  Dofia  Paula 
became  quite  calm ;  but  she  was  so  ex- 
hausted that  we  had  to  carry  her.  Do  you 
see  me  leading  my  horse  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  supporting  half  a  nun,  a  sob- 
bing, blubbering  nun?  Fm  hanged  if  I 
didn't  wish  the  dead  Ohola  had  b^n  there 
instead.    I  did,  by  Christopher !" 

Such  was  the  narrative  of  our  friend 
Crocket,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  relates 
to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand.  For 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  he 
became  quite  discursive,  and  mixed  up  the 


relation  of  Saint  Clair's  exploits  with  so 
many  recollections  personal  to  himself,  that 
it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  we 
succeeded  in  framing  a  connected  discourse 
out  of  his  rambling  and  desultory  con  versa- 
Uon.  In  vain  we  strove  to  pin  him  to  the 
point :  he  insisted  upon  telling  the  story  in 
his  own  way,  or  not  at  all.  The  vapors  of 
Italia  punch  appeared  to  have  made  a  solu- 
tion of  continuity  in  his  understanding. 
Observing  this,  and  reflecting  moreover  that 
so  that  we  knew  that  our  hero  and  heroine 
had  reached  Callao  in  all  safety,  it  was  of  no 
kind  of  consequence  to  us  or  any  one  else 
how  in  the  world  they  got  there,  we  pru- 
dently fell  asleep,  just  as  our  young  friend 
was  about  to  tell  us  the  story  of  "The  Ghost 
of  John  Smith,"  a  capital  sea-tale; — but  we 
had  heard  it  before. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


OF   UATEIMOMY    CONSIDEBEO  A8  A    CATASTEOPHB,  AND   OF  JOB- COMFORTERS,  ADVI6EB8,  AND 

FAULTFINDRRS. 

"  Fortnme  mlseris  anximiiB  «rte  tUw."— PaorBRTiui. 
**  Chi  troppo  s'  oaioUogUa  si  icavMza.'*— Pktrarch. 


Saint  Clair  and  Dofia  Paula,  soon  after 
their  arrival  at  Callao,  were  married  pri- 
vately on  board  of  a  French  man-of-war,  by 
a  missionary  who  was  on  his  way  to  Catho- 
licize the  Sandwich  Islands — '-one  of  those, 
apropos,  who  subsequently,  by  the  charity 
of  their  Protestant  competitors,  were  set 
adrift  in  a  crazy  shallop  upon  the  broad 
waves  of  the  mighty  Pacific 

Now  by  all  rule  and  precedent  our  story 
ought  here  to  end.  Marriage  is  the  well- 
acknowledged  chmax  and  catastrophe  of  a 
novel.  True,  a  few  bold  innovators  have 
depai-ted  from  this  usage.  But  they  are 
heretics.  The  orthodox  maxim  is,  that  the 
winding  up  of  a  novel  is  at  the  point  where 
the  resi  tnbulations  of  lovers  do  begin,  viz., 
at  that  geographical  point  in  the  **  Carte  du 
Tendre,^  called  Matrimony.  Here  again  do 
we  experience  the  difficulty  under  wmch  we 
labor  m  having  to  relate  real  events  instead 
of  fictitious  ones.  We  could  not  vrith  any 
conscience,  even  if  we  would,  cross  here  the 
pons  asinorum  of  authors,  and  rejoice  in  our 
accomplished  labors.  For  it  will  soon  ap- 
^«—  ♦k.jf,  ^Q  commission  of  matrimony  by 


our  principal  personages  was  the  mediate  if 
not  the  immediate  cause  of  the  catastrophe 
whitherward  our  successive  chapters  will  now 
tend,  with  a  rapidity  which  shall  increase  in 
proportion  as  we  increase  our  distance  from 
the  apex  of  the  hill  we  have  just  surmounted. 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  writers  eschew 
married  life  as  a  subject  ?  Is  there  no  ro- 
mance in  that  relation  ?  Does  all  the  po- 
etry of  life  expire  at  the  altar)  Is  the 
"course  of  true  love"  any  smoother  for  be- 
ing consecrated  ?  or  are  the  duties  and  in- 
ddents  of  connubial  existence  so  obvious,  so 
self-evident,  that  a  rising  generation  requires 
not  to  be  instructed  therein,  but  only  to  be 
taught  how  to  marry  dramatically?  The 
answer  to  all  these  questions  would  mvolve  a 
voluminous  treatise — a  treatise  which  mi^ht 
well  take  the  shape  of  a  series  of  novels.  Tlie 
author  in  sooth  who  will  treat  that  subject  in 
a  becoming  tone  of  skilful  analysis,  guided  by 
experience  and  personal  observation,  will  be 
remembered  as  a  public  benefactor.  To 
paint  the  first  transports  of  heedless  passion, 
the  glowing  hopes  of  two  ignorant  young 
hearts  gradually  fading  away  and  making 
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room  for  a  reality  never  dreamt  of  before ; 
to  represent  the  mutual  schooling  of  dis- 
cordant tempers,  the  ^dual  harmonizing 
of  antagonistic  dispositions ;  to  show  the 
many  generous  concessions,  the  innumerable 
and  sublime  self-denials,  purchasing  in  the 
.  obscurity  of  private  Ufe  that  lasting  love  and 
enduring  confidence  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  wedded  happiness — to  make  this 
truth  evident,  that  youth  rushes  into  mar- 
riage in  pursuit  of  a  phantom  which  soon 
vanishes,  but  leaves  in  its  stead,  with  the 
good  apd  virtuous  only,  something  infinitely 
preferable — what  a  task!  Can  it  be  per- 
formed ?     Will  it  ever  be  attempted  f 

Our  subject  does  not  involve  considera- 
tions of  so  grave  a  nature.  Besides,  we  are 
in  a  hurry  to  proceed  with  our  narrative. 
We  claim  for  our  hero  great  ingenuity  in 
devising  the  plot  by  means  of  which  lioua 
Paula  was  released  at  once  from  the  dur- 
ance of  compulsory  sanctity  and  from  the  tor- 
ture of  an  over-fastidious  conscientiousness ;  a 
plot  which  reconciled  or  appeared  to  reconcile 
her  filial  respect  and  her  love,  her  scruples  and 
her  inclination.  The  plot  was  the  more  suc- 
cessful, that  no  one  had  a^y  interest  in  unrav- 
elling it  The  temporaUties  of  the  Church 
were  benefited  to  exactly  the  same  extent 
whether  Dofia  Paula  lived  as  a  recluse  at 
Santa  Maria  de  Trujillo,  or  whether  she 
slept  under  a  superb  cenotaph  in  the  church- 
yard of  that  convent.  In  both  cases  Padre 
Francisco  pocketed  the  same  emoluments, 
and  Don  Ramon  was  equallv  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  wealth  of  the  nun's  father.  There- 
fore, albeit  not  altogether  unaware  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  those  worthies  confined 
their  endeavors  to  causing  her  death  to  be 
properly  authenticated  and  proven  in  due 
form  of  law.  The  shapeless  mass  of  human 
cinders  that  was  found  amid  the  ashes  of 
Dofia  Paula's  cloistral  couch  was  easily  iden- 
tified as  the  remains  of  the  beautiful  victim 
of  avarice  and  bigotry,  and  was  interred 
with  what  pomp  and  solemnity  the  magnifi- 
cent Catholic  rites  vouchsafe  to  rank  and 
wealth.  The  death  of  DoOa  Paula,  there- 
fore, became  an  adjudicated  fact,  although 
scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  before  its  im- 
possibility had  been  established  by  public 
rumor  in  a  hundred  diflferent  and  inconsist- 
ent ways. 

But,  as  it  were  purposely  to  demonstrate 
the  vanity  of  human  endeavors  and  the  ut- 
ter folly  of  our  most  skilful  attempts  to  an- 


ticipate circumstances,  just  as  our  principal 
personages  were  congratulating  themselves 
upon  the  success  of  their  schemes,  and  pre- 
paring to  enjoy  a  felicity  attained  at  so  much 
risk  and  trouble,  the  whole  edifice  of  their 
speculations  tumbled  down  about  their 
ears ;  the  foundation  gave  way ;  Don  An- 
tonio de  Silva  died.  It  was  with  the  most 
intense  bitterness  of  spirit  that  our  hero  now 
reflected  that  if  ho  had  waited  but  a  few 
weeks,  he  might  with  scarcely  any  pains 
have  claimed  his  beautiful  bride  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  and  enjoyed  her  father's  for- 
tune. For  Dofla  Paula  had  never  taken  any 
definitive  vows  that  would  bar  her  inherit- 
ance. 

Nevertheless  he  had  many  subjects  of 
consolation.  His  prospects  in  life  were  of 
the  most  brilliant  character.  His  domestic 
happiness  was  unalloyed.  As  to  the  latter 
pomt  we  have  had  abundant  pereonal  proof 
m  perusing  some  curious  letters  from  his 
pen,  dated  at  the  period  we  are  now  speak- 
mg  of.  They  all  breathe  an  ardent  con- 
sciousness of  happiness  which  a  superstitious 
observer  might  have  considered  as  ominoiLS 
of  reverse.  Occasionally  these  confidential 
disclosures  break  into  metre.  Saint  Ckur 
was  quite  a  versifier.  Many  of  his  Spanish 
songs  set  to  music  by  himself  are  still  sung 
by  the  seiioritas  of  Lima,  and  he  understood 
the  cadence  of  several  languages.  In  one 
of  his  letters  to  Crocket,  written  from  Val- 
paraiso, we  find  the  following  ode,  which  we 
here  reproduce,  not  for  any  extraordinary 
merit  which  it  can  boast,  but  because  the 
systematic  and  not  unclassical  progression 
of  its  strophe,  antistrophe  and  catastrophe 
illustrate  a  very  usual  and  natural  transitioii 
of  the  feelings  which  we  hardly  remember 
to  have  seen  so  pointedly  noticed  else- 
where : — 

THE    HEART'S    SCHOOLING. 


Oh,  for  a  strain,  soft  as  the  sigbing  ahell  ^ 

Attuned  to  vilverj  monotony, 
Like  the  grave  plaint  of  distant  evening  bellf, 
Whose  humble  chime  to  rapture  never  swells. 

Nor  stirs  the  blood  with  thrilling  harmony. 
But  lulls  the  ear,  and  steals  into  the  heart 

Ere  the  charmed  sense  awake  to  listening. 
In  such  a  strain,  above  the  reach  of  art, 

Of  Love,  sweet  dreamy  Love,  I'd  sing : 
True  Love,  soft  nestled  in  some  lonely  cot, 
Where  the  tbrong'd  dtv*8  voice  could  reach  us  not, 
But  songs  of  birds  and  carols  of  joung  springs; 

While  the  voluptuous  charinings  of  the  spot. 
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Hie  fhade  and  stiUneat  of  the  trytitiaog  howtat, 
The  worship  iooeose  of  each  amorous  flower. 
And  two  hearts  made  one  altar  to  his  power, 
Would  Iwe  the  fickle  god  and  rob  him  of  his 
Wiags. 


Ko  1  light  Srpe  sooma  to  brood 
O'er  the  same  scene  evermore, 
Though  it  were  the  magic  shore 
Where  Armida*s  captiye  woo'd. 
Sick  of  tameneas, 

He  sighs  tor  ehange; 
Faint  with  sameness, 
He  loQgs  to  range. 

Come,  beloved,  enjoy  the  hour. 

Wear  voong  Passion's  short-bloom*d  flower. 

Should  it  wither  ere  to-morrow, 

As  it  will  for  all  thy  care, 
Qrieve  not,  mourn  not — vain  thy  sorrow ; 

OuU  a  fresher  bnd  and  wear. 

Kay,  avert  not  thus  thy  face. 
Struggle  not  in  my  embrace  ; 
Strive  not  to  conceal  the  fire 
Eloquent  of  warm  desire,. 
Which,  should  stars  forget  to  shine. 

Through  those  eyes  would  light  the  air  ; 
Let  my  soul,  immersed  in  thine, 

Quench  her  thirst  of  rapture  there. 


Away,  fidse  Passion,  hollow  mockery, 
Thy  nothingness  once  felt,  as  all  must  feel. 
Not  all  thine  angel  semblance  can  conceal 
The  fiend  that  lurks  in  thee. 

Thy  cup  of  pleasure,  poisoned  with  regret, 
(How  bright  its  glow  1  how  sweet  its  earliest  sip !) 
Go  offer  it  to  him  whose  viigin  lip 
It  never  moistened  yet 

Tet  thou,  like  any  poison,  canst  be  made 
A  minister  to  healtn ;  'tis  thus  tliat  Fire 
Now  useful  toils,  now  lords  it  in  his  ire. 
Obeying  or  obeyed. 

There  is  a  spirit  can  drive  thy  hectic  flush 
Back  to  the  heart  in  pure  and  kindly  glow. 
And  crown  thee  with  a  wreath  of  white  which  thon 
May'st  wear  without  a  blush. 

As,  in  the  clime  where  fierce  Pizarro  sway*d. 
If  some  scant  shower  descend  upon  the  land, 
Behold  the  waste  of  dark  eruptive  sand 
In  golden  smiles  arrayed : 

So,  if  the  dew  of  pure  celestial  Love 
Fall  on  the  heart  ttiy  breath  had  volcanized, 
Its  very  lava  ashes,  fertilised, 

A  fruitful  soil  may  prove. 

Without  attaching  more  significance  to 
the  above  rhapsody,  and  others  of  like  im- 
port which  Saint  Clair  penned  at  this  happy 
period  of  his  life,  we  will  avouch  that  our 
hero  enjoyed  at  this  time  more  real  felicity 
than  Mb  to  the  lot  of  many.    The  bitter 


remone  of  having  played  into  the  hands  of 
an  artfol  enemy  alone  disturbed  the  quiet 
rest  of  his  soul.  This  feeling  it  would  nave 
been  for  his  interest  to  dismiss  from  his 
heut.  Blessed  above  the  immense  majority 
of  mortals  in  the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune, 
he  had  no  eartiily  reason  for  rousing  a  whole 
host  of  slumbering  enemies.  He  £iid  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  enjoy  the  enviable  lot  whioh 
still  remaned  his  own,  and  give  up  with  a 
philosophic  sigh  all  pretensions  to  the  suc- 
cession of  Don  Antonio.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  his  own  inclination  led  him  to 
pursue  this  rational  course.  He  was  too 
sensible  a  man  not  to  know  that  there  were 
many  points  in  hk  personal  history  that 
would  not  bear  strict  scrutiny.  In  fact,  he 
had  received  a  specific  warning  from  Padre 
Francisco  himself  who  one  day,  under  some 
pretext  of  displaying  his  knowledge  of  chi- 
romancy, demonstrated  to  him  that  his  fiito 
was  written  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
where  tl^e  /*  line  oC  life"  was  deep,  bold,  and 
lengthy,  and  had  but  one  dangerous  cross 
in  it.  In  conclusion  he  advised  him  to  avoid 
getting  into  any  difficulty  with  the  Church. 
It  is  our  settled  belief  that  Saint  Clair,  if 
left  to  himself  would  have  followed  the 
enigmatic  counsel  of  the  Padre,  e^cially 
as  it  came  coupled  with  hints  which  showed 
that  the  bitter  knew  a  good  deal  more  of  his 
preceding  adventures  than  was  either  safe 
or  comfortable  for  many  reasons.  But  Fate, 
or  rather  his  friends,  had  willed  it  others 
wise. 

What  an  unaccounteble  propensity  it  is 
that  prompts  us  poor  mortels  to  be  for  ^ver 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  our  neighbors. 
It  is  enough  to  make  a  hermit  of  a  man  to 
see  how  officious  our  friends  are  apt  to  make 
themselves  in  volunteering  that  cheap  com- 
modity, advice. 

"Ah,  qu*on  aime  k  faire  le  bien,! 
Surtout  quand  n  n'eu  coute  riea** 

If  counsel  were  food,  there  would  be  no  need 
of  any  almshouse.  The  millennium  of  edi- 
bles would  have  long  since  come.  There  be 
dealers  enongh  in  that  kind  of  charity  to 
glut  the  market.  The  supply  forestalb  tbo 
demand  in  an  incredible  proportion.  There^ 
fore  the  article  is  forced  upon  the  consum- 
ers at  any  price.  Incalculable  mischief 
sometimes  follows  from  these  over-benevo- 
lent dispensations  of  what  nobody  .^r^tp.md 


every  body  wishes  to^giv^  sway,  dxaur 
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kind  fnends  often  act  the  part  of  the  bear 
who  bruised  the  man^s  faoe  in  trying  to  catch 
a  fly  on  his  nose.  The  best  way  to  deal 
with  them  would  be  to  follow  the  advice  of 
a  friend  of  ours — wise  hater  of  Job-oom- 
forters  and  fault-fiijaers.  ''Treat  these 
things  in  monosyllables,"  is  the  panacea  of 
our  Laconic  Mentor ;  but  wiU  he  vouchsafe 
us  also  the  philosophy  requisite  for  using 
the  panacea  ?  If  you  are  an  author,  your 
critical  friends  will  carp  at  your  writings  till 
ihey  have  enninged  all  the  genius  from 
them,  and  cooled  wem  down  to  the  standard 
of  their  own  fri^d  mediocrity.  If  you  are 
.an  arUst,  your  compositions  will  be  smothered 
in  the  growth  with  critidsms,  until  vou  cease 
to  take  any  interest  in  them.  If  you  are 
nobody  or  nothing,  then  your  very  washer- 
woman takes  you  under  her  protection.  In 
fact,  whatever  your  business  and  station, 
advice  dogs  you  like  a  hound  through  life. 
Are  you  laboring  under  any  illness?  Then 
bear  it  like  a  man,  and  complain  to  no  one, 
not  even  to  your  wife.  Else  such  a  ec^lege 
of  advisers  of  either  sex  will  gather  about 
you,  that  if  you  but  follow  one  tithe  of  their 
prescriptions,  you  will  speedily  metamor- 
phose yourself  into  a  mecUdne  chest 

We  lately  had  occasion  to  admire  a  most 
excellent  method  of  turning  the  difficulty 
which  was  practised  under  our  observation. 
An  old  and  very  dear  friend  from  ihe  West' 
ern  country  chanced  recently  to  vidt  New- 
York.  He  was  taken  ill  with  a  severe  fit 
of  ague.  This  drew  his  numerous  acquaint- 
ance to  his  bedside ;  sympathizers  in  petti- 
coats and  breeches  all  tendered  the  benefit 
of  their  multifarious  and  inconsistent  expe- 
rienoe.  Our  prudent  friend  demurred  to 
nothing,  thankfully  accepted  each  suggesti<Hi, 


procured  each  boasted  spedfic,  each  recom^ 
mended  phydcian.  In  a  few  days  the  doc- 
tors quarrelled,  and  all  left  him  to  his  fiite 
except  one  seealous  sectarian  of  a  practitioner 
who  clung  to  his  patient  with  praiseworthy 
solidtude,  and  plied  him  with  httle  powders 
in  infinite  numoer.  These  our  ailing  friend 
received  with  the  most  pladd  countenance, 
but  at  the  first  opportunity  requested  us  to 
throw  out  at  the  window,  together  with 
pills,  Indian  specifics,  and  drugs  of  all  kinds, 
tor  ^e  benefit  of  the  canine  race.  The  sick 
man  eventually  recovered,  and  his  case  was 
published  at  large  with  becoming  comments. 

Few  will  fail  to  admire  the  quiet  philoso- 
phy of  our  Western  friend ;  fewer  still  will 
DC  able  to  imitate  it.  Yet  without  this  all- 
important  requisite,  it  is  somewhat  perplex- 
ing to  manage  your  advising  acqiiaintances. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  prudent  to  disre- 
gard their  croaking  altogether.  Aeddent 
may  confirm  their  previsions,  and  in  that 
case  you  will  be  pelted  to  death  with  their 
triumphant  "  I  toid  you  so"  s.  Besides,  you 
must  consider  that  their  intentions  are  of 
the  purest  kind.  They  only  advise  you  for 
your  good,  even  as  the  Inquisitors  of  Spain 
used  to  bum  ^e  Jews. 

Unfortunately  for  our  hero,  he  had  not 
philosophy  enough  to  withstand  the  storm 
of  advice  which  assailed  him.  His  friends 
belabored  him  so  long  and  so  thoroughly 
with  arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  his  duty 
as  well  as  his  interest  to  enforce  the  rights 
of  Dofiii  Paula  to  her  father's  fortune,  and 
so  successfully  nettled  him  with  positions  and 
propositions,  that  he  finally  determined  in  an 
evil  hour  toeross  the  Rubicon  by  instituting 
legal  proceedings. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


BSnfG  A  RBVnW  OV  THS  XNBMT'8  TROOPS,  ANP  BESPKCmTLLT  DEDICATED  TO  THE  RT. 
J H ,  BISHOP  OF ,  LATl  PAPAL  LEOATS  DX  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


REV. 


'*  C60t«  m^obante  fsmUle  da  moines  lont  par  tout  le  mood«  afnid  Mpreiiu  lei  virtt§    pato  nous  ditrat  qn^Ut  ii*oirt 
que  lenr  vie  en  oe  monde.    Que  dieble  ont  let  royi  et  greeds  princee  r*— Babklais. 


It  is  a  pleasant  and  time-honored  usage 
wi^  those  who  deal  in  narrative,  when 
they  arrive  at  the  eve  of  a  hostile  encounter, 
to  pause  and  review  the  forces  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  Thereby  the  ingenious 
reader  is  furnished  with  data  whereupon  to 
base  his  speculatioDs.    Thereby,  also,  he  is 


made  acquainted  with  the  principal  actors 
in  the  contest,  so  that  afterwards  the  nar- 
rator, when  he  comes  to  describe  the  actual 
conflict,  may  do  so  in  that  rapid  and  lively 
style  which  is  consonant  with  the  action  he 
wishes  to  represent,  instead  of  pausing  here 
and  there,  re  in/ecta^  to  give  explanatory 
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Dana  Paula;  or, 


June, 


details  on  the  personal  history  of  his  actors. 
In  compliance  with  this  ancient  custom^ 
which  has  been  in  vigor  at  least  from  the 
time  of  Homer,  it  may  be  well  for  us, 
since  our  hero  is  about  to  enter  on  a  mo- 
mentous contest,  to  suspend  our  narrative, 
and  survey  the  obstacles  he  is  resolved  to 
encounter — what  foes  he  will  have  to  en- 
gage, what  power  these  may  bring  to  bear 
upon  him,  and  also  what  influence,  what 
resources  he  will  have  to  rely  upon. 

In  this  encounter,  not  of  arms  but  of 
parchments,  Don  Ramon  was  to  be  the 
nominal  adversary  of  our  hero.  It  is  easy 
for  us  to  dispose  of  that  worthy.  We  need 
but  state  that  he  was  Don  Ramon  Casauran, 
that  he  belonged  to  an  old  and  influential 
family,  and  that  he  had  the  control  of  the 
sinews  of  war  to  an  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent. 

Our  hero's  most  fearful  antagonist  was 
Padre  Francisco,  backed  by  the  Church.  It 
were  a  truism  to  state  that  the  Church  is  at 
all  times  and  in  all  countries  a  powerful  en- 
gine for  good  or  for  evil.  On  the  mere  prin- 
ciple of  association,  tibe  principle  whereby 
the  energies  of  the  many  are  concentrated 
and  made  to  operate  with  one  accord,  it  is 
as  easy  to  imagine  the  might  of  a  Church  as 
to  describe  a  phalanx  or  a  Phalanstere. 
But,  as  the  slightest  knowledge  of  dynamics 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  order  to  pro- 
duce momentum  the  vires  of  the  motive 
force  must  be  directed  to  one  point,  so  the 
Catholic  Church,  owing  to  the  relative  per- 
fection of  its  organization,  must  be  con- 
sidered the  most  effectual  appliance  ever 
devised  since  theocracies  have  gone  out  of 
vogue. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  Lima  was  in 
former  days  a  truly  splendid  establishment. 
That  city  was  the  seat  of  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  whole  western  coast  of  South 
America.  Its  Inquisition  was  as  vigor- 
ous as  that  of  Madrid.  Its  autos  da  fe 
were  frequent,  and  remarkable  for  the  pomp 
of  their  tragic  ceremonies.  Its  numerous 
religious  houses,  with  their  princely  grounds 
and  superb  edifices,  must  have  covered  one 
fifth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  City  of  Kings. 
The  freehold  of  an  immense  landed  estate 
was  vested  in  those  establishments,  and  the 
ground-rents  which  came  regularly  to  their 
treasuries  would  have  supported  a  large 
army.  And  even  to  this  day,  though  shorn 
of  much  of  its  ancient  splendor,  though 


plundered  of  its  incomes  and  of  its  privi- 
leges, though  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of 
its  former  self,  the  Church  in  Lima  is  still  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  institution,  and  a 
most  dangerous  enemy  to  attack.  The 
stranger  wno  visits  th'e  temples  of  that  city 
is  amazed  to  find  his  travelled  recollections 
of  Italy  and  Spain  equalled,  and  sometimes 
surpassed,  by  the  splendors  which  break 
upon  his  sight.  Through  all  the  corruption 
of  its  population,  he  may  still  discern  a  fer- 
vent respect  towards  the  Mother  Church, 
and  a  devotional  feeling  which,  though 
only  the  offspring  of  habit,  is  not  the  less  a 
prodigious  element  of  strength  in  behalf  of 
the  Establishment. 

Now,  in  Lima,  the  thought  that  moves 
this  strong  machinery  must  necessarily  be 
confined  to  a  very  few  brains.  The  great 
mass  of  priests  and  monks  are  distinguished 
by  the  most  deplorable  ignorance,  and  a 
profligacy  beyond  parallel.  The  fat  Bene- 
dictines may  be  seen  daily  pacing  the  streets 
in  listless  indolence,  or  kilhng  time  by  a 
thousand  childish  or  disreputable  devices. 
The  mendicant  friars,  in  squalid  robes,  assail 
the  stranger  with  their  whining  demands, 
and  abuse  him  in  unclerical  phrase  if  -he 
decline  to  comply  with  the  invitation.  In 
their  outward  man  they  furnish  a  most 
disgusting  example  of  oiium  without  dic- 
tate. Their  interior  life  is  much  more 
scandalous.  Visit  one  of  the  euros,  and 
you  will  find  his  domicil  resembling  a  se- 
raglio in  every  respect  except  refinement. 
Nor  does  the  appellation  of  "  Uncle"  in  the 
least  disguise  the  obvious  domestic  relation 
between  him  and  the  large  troop  of  children 
who  play  about  his  door.  In  the  four  cor- 
ners of  his  yard,  chained  by  one  leg,  lusty 
game-cocks  may  be  seen;  and  on  close 
observation  you  will  see  that  their  natural 
weapons  have  been  cut  ofi^  to  leave  room 
for  the  deadly  steel  spur  in  use  at  the  Peru- 
vian cock-pits.  Fine  guns,  thorough-bred 
dogs,  and  m  the  interior  a  fair  assortment 
of  nooded  falcons,  testify  the  pursuits  and 
inclinations  of  the  host  His  conversation, 
however,  discloses  the  most  sottish  igno- 
rance and  the  most  brutal  depravity.  In 
one  respect  alone  he  seems  to  be  learned^ 
viz.,  the  scale  of  fees  which  he  may  exact 
from  his  parishioners.  Some  of  their  extor- 
tions have  come  under  our  personal  obs^v 
vation.  In  1847,  the  mate  of  a  French 
merchantman  died  in  the  harbor  of  Callaa 
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The  rites  of  Catholic  turial  in  consecrated 
ground  were  denied  his  body,  unless  a  sum 
were  paid  to  the  Church  which  all  the  ar- 
rears of  wages  of  the  departed  sailor  were 
insufficient  to  pay.  The  fact  was  made 
publicly  known,  and  excited  so  general  a 
burst  of  indignation,  that  the  crews  of  sev- 
eral men-of-war  on  the  station  were  permitted 
to  turn  out,  and  they  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  burial  by  force  of  arms. 

We  candidly  believe  that  the  slight  sketch 
just  given  of  the  monks  of  Peru,  far  from 
being  too  highly  colored,  is  rather  pale  in 
comparison  with  the  truth.  From  such  a 
state  of  things  it  naturally  Tollows,  that  the 
resources  of  the  whole  fraternity  are  in  a 
great  measure  at  the  disposal  of  a  few 
energetic  and  talented  members  of  the  body, 


whose  influence  becomes  great  in  proportion 
as  their  brethren  are  ignorant 

Now,  Padre  Francisco  was  one  of  the 
intelligent  few,  and  withal  one  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  among  the  Peruvian  priest- 
hood. &e  was  distinguished  for  untiring 
industry,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  his  country  and  of  the  manners  of  all 
classes,  while  his  business  habits,  his  crafty 
disposition,  and  the  shrewdness  of  his  keen 
intellect^  had  procured  for  him  a  sort  of 
agency  or  proctorship  in  Lima  for. nearly 
all  the  most  wealthy  religious  communities 
of  the  country. 

We  may  be  justified  in  saying,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  Saint  Clair's  most  dan- 
gerous foe  was  Padre  Francisco,  backed  by 
the  Catholic  Church. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


MARRIAQS    IN    XXTSBMI8. 

M  Nolum  quid  fosmiiu  poNlt.** 

*<  How  cftQ  je  do  luoh  things  mad  keep  your  nuse  t**— Dom  Juam 


To  oppose  the  host  about  to  be  arrayed 
against  him,  Saint  Clair  had,  imprimis,  him- 
self, his  genius,  his  enterprise,  and  the  com- 
mand of  considerable  means.  His  position 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  only  steam-vessel  in 
those  seas  was  also  an  element  of  influence 
and  success.    But  above  all  things  he  had 

the  friendship  of    Sefiora  G .      This 

extraordinary  lady  never  abandoned  our 
hero.  It  is  a  singular  mark  of  exquisite 
generosity,  rarely  displayed  by  her  sex,  that 
^though  Saint  Clair  had  bestowed  his  affec- 
tions upon  another,  she  did  not  become  his 
enemy,  but  perseveringly  upheld  and  pro- 
tected him.  However,  this  beautiful  trait 
in  her  character  need  excite  but  little  sur- 
prise, for  she  was  equally  masculine  in  many 
other  respects.  In  battle,  in  council,  in 
business  and  in  diplomacy,  she  guided  and 
controlled  her  weak  and  indolent  lord.  She 
•at  at  the  source  of  power,  and  she  had  the 
genius,  the  energy,  and  the  will  to  use  it 
most  signally  in  behalf  of  our  hero.  There 
is  an  incident  in  her  previous  career  which 
deserves  to  be  commemorated,  if  only  to 
illustrate  her  shrewdness  and  wit.  It  relates 
to  the  manner  in  which  she  secured  for  her- 
self the  hand  as  well  as  the  heart  of  him 
who  had  gained  her  affections  and  refused 


to  consecrate  the  bond.  When  the  incident 
was  first  made  known  to  us,  we  considered 
it  a  fair  subject  for  a  ballad;  and  since  we 
now  have  it  written  in  that  shape,  our  read- 
ers will  probably  forgive  us  if  we  lay  it  be- 
fore them  in  its  ndetrical  dress.  They  need 
but  change  a  name  and  divest  the  bfdlad  of 
its  color  of  antiquity  to  have  the  real  stoiy 
fairly  before  their  eyes. 

MARRIAGE  IN  EXTREMIS. 

▲   Taus  BToar   of  woman-okaft. 

I.  THE  RING. 


*T  WAB  revel  day  in  Brantome  Hall ; 

A  tiUed  throne^  was  there, 
To  drink  the  health  and  share  the  wealth 

Of  Brantome's  youthful  heir. 

n. 

A  merrier  meeting  never  was  ; 

Round,  round  the  Xeres  went ; 
With  elee  or  wine  eadi  eye  did  shine, 

Eaoi  tongue  grew  eloquent 

m. 

So  lightsome  were  those  noble  guests, 
From  well-bred  spleen  so  free, 

You  would  have  sworn  them  lowly-bon^ 
Not  lords  of  high  degree. 
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JDofin  Paula;  or^ 


Jane, 


IT. 


A  page  came  to  the  entranee  door. 

In  blue  and  silver  clad ; 
He  stood  and  blushed— the  revellers  hushed 

To  learn  what  brought  the  lad. 

V. 

^  May 't  please  your  lordsyp,"  spoke  the  page, 
''A  priest  attends  below, 
And  iKrgs  to  say,  without  delay. 
What  boots  you  much  to  know." 

VI, 

"A  priest  r  the  wondering  host  exclaimed ; 

** A  priest !"  the  guests  diimed  in. 
"A  jmeftt  r  quoth  one ;  **  comee  he  alone 

To  shrive  us  aU  finom  siu  I ' 

vn. 
"A  convent  full  he  would  have  brought, 
If  such  his  purpose  were ; 
But  I  misdoubt  he  comes  about 
Some  sin  of  Brantome*s  heir. 


**  Confess,  my  lord,  what  is  it  brings 
The  holy  man  to  thee  t 
Hast  driven  thy  hounds  o*er  abbey  gp'ounds, 
Or  scaled  a  nunnery  t 

"  Hast  wrong*d  the  curate  of  his  tithe  ? 
His  housekeeper  hast  kissed  t 
His  cellar  broke,  or  lightly  spoke. 
Perchance,  of  fiuc^uristr 

X. 

•*  Out  on  your  jests  !**  the  lord  replied, 
*;The  Pater's  aim  I  know; 
It  is  the  dinner,  not  the  tinner, 
He  comes  to  visit  now.*' 


**  May  *t  please  your  lordship,"  said  the  page, 
**  This  ring  he  bade  me  show. 
And  urge  you  by  a  sacred  tie 
To  'suage  a  mourner's  woe." 

XII. 

''Hudi  r  cried  the  lord ;  and,  as  he  cried. 
His  manly  cheek  grew  ]>ale, 
That  erewhde  blushed,  with  wassail  flushed  ; 
The  ring  bad  told  its  talel 

XUL 

Up  rose  the  lord  of  Brantome  Hall  * 
•      With  kmkof  sad  dismay ; 
Some  courtlv  word  of  leave  preferred, 
Then  hied  him  fast  away. 

xrr. 
Soon  as  he  spied  the  friar,  he  cried, 

**  What  tidings  dost  thou  bring 
From  her  I  love  all  thins^s  above  t 

Why  sends  she  with  t£e  ring?" 

XV. 

**  Kqw  steel  thy  heart,  my  son,  for  grief: 
She's  at  the  point  of  death ; 
Tet  weakly  clings  to  earthly  things 
Fen  with  her  kttest  breath. 


XVI. 


•*  So  longs  to  see  "—"What  ho!  myhorsor 
The  impfttienl  Brantome  cried  ; 

''A  palfrey  too !  for,  father,  you 
Thither  with  me  shall  ride." 


U,  EPITHALAMIUM. 


Oh  I  't  was  a  sight  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone  : 
That  fair  youog  girl  in  languished  faintness  laid. 

Her  golden. chrls  In  rich  profusion  strown. 
Her  pallid  cheek,  where  hectic  glowings  played ; 

Down  from  the  bed's  side  hung  one  listtess  arm. 

With  aU  the  drooping  lily's  melancholy  charm. 

II. 
The  other  hand  was  dasped  against  her  breast, 
.  As  if  to  still  its  throbbing  pulse  of  pain ; 
Her  e^es  were  dosed,  and  tear>drops  ill  suppressed 
'Twixt  the  shut  eyelids  forced  their  way  amain. 
And  fflittered  'mid  the  scooping  lashes  caught, 
Like  broidered  gems  in  silken  net-work  wrought. 

ui. 
The  breath  of  life,  beneath  her  bosom's  snow, 

Unwilling  captive,  struggled  to  be  free — 
Perchance  to  'scape  dbmpanionship  with  woe 

That  rankled  there  in  pent-up  agony — 
Till  shook  the  white  walb  of  its  prison  cell. 
Whose  beauty  should  have  woo'a  the  truant  there 
to  dwell 


Young  Brantome  gazed  till  tears  had  dimmed  hia 
sight, 

And  then,  with  keen  remorseful  grief  unmanned. 
Aloud  he  sobbed,  that  stalwart,  doughty  knight; 

While  the  old  priest,  a  crucifix  in  hand. 
Spoke  of  the  wrong  his  cruel  lust  had  done, 
And  striving  to  console,  yet  urged  hhn  to  atone  : 

v. 

**  Behold  thy  victim,  dying  of  her  shame ; 

Her  aged  sire  hath  laid  his  curse  upon  her. 
For  castmg  o'er  the  brightness  of  his  name 

The  shfl^w  of  the  guilty  love  that  won  her. 
On  the  death- verge  her  soul  in  terror  hangs, 
And  doubts  of  mercy  above  and  dreads  eternal 
pangs. 

VL 

**  O  thou,  who  canst  her  comforter  now  prove, 
Forfend  the  curse,  assuage  a  parent's  pride  ; 
Hallow  the  ties  that  bound  bar  tmsting  love  ; 
Give  hec  thy  name,  and  let  her  die  a  brideT 
Long  might  tne  priest  such  litanies  have  mut- 
tered. 
But  on  the  sufferer^t  lip  the   ahape  of  utterance 
fluttered. 

VIL 

Young  Brantome  knelt ;  him  thought  her  soul  had 
flown, 
Yet,  love-bound,  strove  upon  those  lips  to  liogery 
That  they  might  breathe  a  cherished  name — hia 
own  I 
Tlie  ring  so  long  withheld  upon  her  finger 
He  quickly  sltpp^  then  signed  the  willing  firiar 
To  read  tljie  bemson  that  aimetifiea  love's  ore. 
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Now  wbile  the  priest  the  solemn  words  expressed, 
Strange  power  of  Love  1  the  suiFerer  *gan  revive ; 

Her  lovely  cheek,  so  pale  before,  Confessed 
A  burning  wish,  a  bludiing  hope — to  live  ; 

And  when  was  o'er  the  grave,  reugious  rite, 

Her  beavenlj  e^es  she  oped,  that  beamed  with 
life  and  bght 

Her  beauteous  fcHin,  so  languishing  erewhile, 
Graceful  she  raised,  clasped  her  beseeching  hands, 

Uplookiog  sweetly  with  a  tear/^l  smile ; 
Like  as  the  fitful  sun  of  tropic  lands, 

Now  hid,  nowglimm'ring  through  the  diowVy  skies. 

So  beamed  that  tearful  smile  within  her  azure  eyes. 

IIL    THE  RATIFlCATIC^r. 
**  Fit  U  pas  mleux  que  de  te  plaladre  ^— La  Fontaimb. 

Tbb  holy  man  cried,  "  Mirf^e  T 

And  *"  Gratias  Domine  T* 
He  vowed  that  wedlock  ttom  that  bed 

Had  frightened  death  iway. 

Hie  bridegroom  silencM  with  a  scowl 

The  meek  offickraa  priest ; 
His  brows  he  kniUhis  lips  he  bit, 

And  shook  his  clench^  fist 

in. 
A  storm  was  gathering  in  his  breast^ 

A  flash  was  in  his  eye ; 
But,  as  the  cloud,  whose  gloomy  shroud 

Wraps  half  the  summer  sky, 

IV. 

Meeting  some  soft,  imposing  gale, 

Warm  from  a  sunny  shore. 
Melts  all  away,  and  leaves  the  day 

Serenely  dear  onoe  more — 

V. 

So  fled  the  wrath-cloud  from  his  brow. 

As  she,  his  bosom-wedded. 
With  tearful  smile,  confessing  guile, 

For  pardon  sweetly  pleaded : 

VL 

"Oh  1  by  those  dear  remembered  boon 
When  first  you  sought  my  love. 
By  all  you  sued  for,  all  I  rued, 
Alas  I  the  granting  of, 

VIL 

•*  Forgive,  my  lord,  jour  trembling  bride, 
fm  that  she^s  living  still ; 
She  would  have  died  witli  joy  and  pride. 
If  pride  or  joy  could  kill** 

VIII. 

Relaxed  the  stem  lord's  haughty  brow. 
With  wrath  erewhile  oompresaed ; 

Between  his  arms  her  blushing  charms 
He  folded  to  his  breast 


"Forgive!  Pardie,"  be  gayly  cried; 
**  Wheolato  I  took  the  vow. 
It  was,  of  cour8e,/of  better  or  worm: 
Tm  glad  tboaVt  better  now. 


'  Thou*rt  Lady  Brantome,  hence  for  aye, 
.  Of  Brantome  Hall  the  pride  ; 
An  hundred  lords  shall  draw  tiieir  swords 
When  lists  my  beauteous  bride. 


"The  husband  and  the  coronet 
Are  thine,  and  fairlv  won : 
Thine  too  my  heart,  thoufi;h  not  through  art, 
But  Heaven's  behest  alone." 

Such  was  the  artifice  by  which  the  beau- 
tiful Sefiora  G had  in  former  days 

become  the  wife  of  her  indolent  but  wealthy 
and  intellectual  lord.  Her  superior  mind 
soon  obtained  for  her  a  complete  ascendency 
over  him.  It  was  she  who  drove  him  from 
the  leisure  of  private  life  to  the  busy  field 
of  politics ;  she  whose  intrigues  had  raised 
him  step  by  step  to  his  present  exalted  posi- 
tion, after  man^  hard-fought  encounters  in 
diplomacy  and  m  war.  She  was  at  onoe  his 
right  hand  and  his  head.  She  thought 
for  him  imd  acted  for  him.  Foreign  di^o- 
matists  attended  her  levees  more  punctu- 
ally than  any  other  state  reception.  The 
most  experienced  statesmen  of  the  land  re- 
spectfully listened  to  her  suggestions.  Mora 
public  business  was  transacted  in  her  bou- 
doir than  in  the  council*  room.  As  to  her 
husband,  poor  man,  so  Hiat  he  had  the  finest 
horses  in  Lima,  and  leisure  for  his  amuse- 
ments, he  was  content  to  don  his  splendid 
uniform  and  act  a  prompted  part  on  gala- 
dayS)  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  affix  his  offi- 
cifd  hand  to  any  papers  his  wife  presented 
to  him  with  his  chocolate  in  the  morning. 

With  so  much  power  in  her  hands  and  a 
mind  so  masculine,  the  protectress  of  Saint 
Clair  was  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  auxiK 
iary  in  his  cause.  UnfortunatelVy  however, 
reasons  of  public  policy  compelled  her  to 
treat  his  adversaries  with  much  manage- 
ment It  was  only  in  a  secret  way,  there- 
fore, that  she  could  afford  him  much  assist- 
ance. For  such  is  the  inherent  virtue  of 
republican  institutions,  that  even  where  lit- 
tle exists  of  them  except  their  mere  out- 
ward form,  that  form  has  still  power  to 
spread  a  shield  over  the  governed,  and  pro- 
tect them  in  a  measure  from  the  arbitraiy 
exercise  of  power.  It  was  something  more 
than  the  name  of  liberty  that  oonsokd  im- 
perial Rome  for  what  she  had  lost  It  was 
the  form  of  a  popular  govej-^i^fl  which 
masked  the  face  of  I^ranny.      o 
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DofUi  Paula;  or, 


Jane, 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THB   BBOINNINQ    OF   THE   END. 


We  have  said  that  Saint  Clair  was  happy. 
We  feel  under  the  necessity  of  explaining 
that  bold  statement,  for  four  that  our  readers 
might  imagine  that  we  are  writing  an  Ara- 
bian tale,  or  that  we  have  committed  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  there  is  some 
fabulous  Jouvcnce  or  Eldorado  where  ab- 
stract happiness  is  to  be  found.  Saint  Clair 
was  not  happy.  He  never  was  so,  any  more 
than  you  or  ourself.  But  at  this  particular 
juncture  of  his  life  he  had  attained  some- 
thing very  like  happiness.  Many  blessings 
he  had  and  many  comforts,  and  to  the  en- 
joyment of  these  he  yielded  himself  up  with 
a  relish  that  ought  to  have  alarmed  him  for 
the  future ;  and  forgetful  of  the  vanity  of  hfe, 
oblivious  of  the  many  trespasses  for  which 
he  had  yet  to  atone,  he  presumptuously 
avowed .  himself  contented. 

He  was  linked  to  a  being  who  by  univer- 
sal report  was  accounted  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  creatures  of  earth.  She  was 
beloved  by  every  one.  Her  presence  ex- 
erted a  charm.  There  was  something  puri- 
fying in  her  very  look.  Even  the  servants 
in  her  father's  hall,  degraded  Sambos,  wild 
Indians  or  callous  blacks,  who  might  have 
been  supposed  devoid  almost  of  human  feel- 
ings, even  these,  the  oppressed,  the  tram- 
pled, doted  on  Dofia  Paula;  they  loved  her 
better  than  their  own  oflfepring,  yet  with  a 
respectful  affection  which  made  them  loth 
to  do  a  wrong  act  when  they  thought  it 
might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sefiorita. 
From  a  child  she  had  taken  that  stand  which 
she  ever  afterwards  preserved,  and,  careless 
of  authority,  exerted  power  over  all  who  ap- 
proached her.  She  had  that  serene  and 
mournful  beauty  peculiar  to  those  who  are 
&ted  to  die  young.  Her  beautiful  black 
eyes  were  oflenest  turned  towards  heaven. 
Her  smile  had  a  fascination  in  it ;  and  the 
commanding  dignity  of  her  appearance  over- 
awed men  whom  naught  else  could  overawe. 
She  was  the  idol  as  well  as  the  pride  of  her 
father,  until  the  influence  of  a  designing 
priesthood  succeeded  in  clouding  his  aged 
mind  with  bigotry.  It  seems  surprising  that 
this  lovely  creature  felt  reluctant  at  embra- 
cing the  Ufe  of  a  nun.  Her  thoughts  were 
remarkably  detached  from  earthly  thin^ 


Vanity  formed  no  part  of  her  character. 
She  appeared  wholly  unconscious  of  her 
superiority.  She  was  the  very  impersonifi- 
cation  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  one  who 
knew  her  well  has  declared  to  us,  that  if 
there  ever  was  an  angel  on  earth,  it  was 
Doua  Paula  de  Silva.  Her  face  was  a  true 
index  to  hcSt  mind.  It  was  a  grave,  sweet 
face,  usually  pensive  in  its  expression,  but 
illumined  at  times  by  a  smile  whose  bright- 
ness exceeded  that  of  mirth,  a  smile  expres- 
sive of  overflowing  charity  and  kindness  of 
heart 

Now,  when  all  this  ma;;ic  of  grace  and 
goodness  came  to  be  exerted  upon  our  in- 
tractable hero,  there  took  place  in  him  a 
perfect  miracle  of  transformation.  From  his 
elevation  as  a  knightrerrant  of  dubious  prin- 
ciples, he  sank  down  to  a  mere  common- 
place lover  and  husband.  The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  union  forced  him 
at  first  to  lead  a  secluded  life.  For  how 
could  he  introduce  to  his  fashionable  ac- 
quaintance a  bride  whom  he  could  not  name, 
or  a  bride  whose  death  had  been  established 
before  the  law !  Saint  Clair  and  DoQa  Paula 
therefore  soon  became  all  in  all  to  each  other. 
They  created  a  little  world  apart  for  them- 
selves, and  grew  so  contented  with  it,  that 
ere  long  they  wished  for  no  other. 

It  is  passing  strange  how  affection  will  exalt 
the  simplest  things  in  life,  and  invest  them 
with  a  charm  and  a  consequence  which  in 
sober  truth  do  not  belong  to  them.  Because 
these  two  beings  were  attached,  it  became 
delightful  to  them  to  sit  together  alone 
through  the  long  evenings,  sometimes  con- 
versing, sometimes  silent  for  hours,  and  occa- 
sionally singing  or  playing  some  instrument, 
A  ride  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback,  or  a 
sail  around  the  harbor,  they  soon  learned  to 
consider  as  true  enjoyments,  to  be  planned 
and  projected  long  beforehand,  to  be  com- 
mented on  in  detail  long  afterwards.  Whence 
this  strange  relish  for  things  so  immaterial 
in  themselves  ?  The  landsoipe  around  Cal- 
lao  is  not  of  a  nature  to  arouse  any  enthusi- 
astic emotions  of  the  soul.  Every  road  thai 
leads  to  it  is  tedious  and  dreary  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  merchant  alone  can  pe^oeiTa 
any  beauty  in  the  arid  island  that  protoote 
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the  harbor  from  the  swell  and  tlie  trade- 
wind.  Whiat  made  these  two  take  such 
pleasure  in  their  promenades  by  land  or 
water  ?  Dofia  Paula  could  boast  no  great 
talent  for  music.  Her  voice  had  consider- 
able compass,  but,  from  want  of  proper  cul- 
ture, sometimes  wandered  from  the  tone. 
Wherefore  then  did  Sain^  Clair,  a  good 
judge  in  such  matters,  listen  breathless  to 
every  note,  as  if  a  Thracian  spell  had  been 
woven  in  it  ?  Whoever  has  loved  will  an- 
swer that  these  two  loved  each  other.  But 
to  explain  the  explanation  would  require 
another  pen  than  ours ;  or  rather  no  pen  is 
equal  to  the  task.  Often  has  the  phenome- 
non been  observed,  and  much  rhapsody  ex- 
pended upon  it  We,  who  hate  words  that 
convey  no  meaning,  are  content  to  allude  to 
the  fact,  and  appeal  to  the  experience  of  our 
readers.  For,  of  our  readers,  some  have 
known  and  remember,  some  (happy  they) 
are  now  learning,  and  the  others  will  yet 
live  to  learn  wherefore,  without  obvious  rea- 
son, Saint  Clair  and  Doua  Paula  felt  as  if 
they  had  been  born  again  in  a  new  world  of 
bliss,  and  passed  the  first  days  of  their  union 
in  a  dream  of  happiness  and  content 

A  dream-^how  short  a  dream!  That 
life  of  seclusion  which  conventional  con- 
siderations imposed  at  first  upon  them,  and 
which  had  proved  so  much  to  the  taste  of 
both,  soon  became  an  imperious  necessity. 
The  health  of  Dofia  Paula  had  received  a 
fatal  shock.  Sorrow,  disappointment,  ahd  the 
dull  loneliness  of  her  convent  hours  had 
undermined  her  constitution.  And  now  the 
result  became  but  too  visible.  She  had  no 
stated  illness ;  but  the  powers  of  life  began 
to  give  way.  It  was  now  that  the  effects  of 
her  influence  upon  her  wayward  husband 
became  apparent  That  impatient  spoilt 
child  of  Pleasure  and  Fashion,  whose  ener- 
gies had  never  been  actuated  by  other  tlian 
selfish  motives,  seemed  to  take  delight  in 
rendering  her  the  thousand  tender  offices  of 
the  most  devoted  nurse.  £xcept  when  called 
away  by  the  most  pressing  engagements,  he 
was  never  out  of  her  sight  It  was  his  dear- 
est wish  and  constant  care  to  enliven  her  sol- 
itude. By  dint  of  being  so  much  by  her 
side,  he  grew  accustomed  to  her  decline,  and 
began  to  believe — what  he  himself  strove  to 
make  her  believe — ^that  she  was  getting  bet- 
ter. All  the  physicians  in  the  Republic  were 
called  in  by  turns.  They  prated  learnedly, 
argued  dogmatically,  and  concluded  that  no 


fears  need  be  entertained.  They  spoke  of 
speedy  recovery,  and  pointed  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  their  prophecies  to  a  period  now  very 
close  at  hand,  whose  near  approach  made 
Saint  Clair's  heart  throb  with  pleasure  and 
pride.     He  was  soon  to  be  a  father ! 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  longed-for  event 
occurred ;  days  and  weeks  elapsed,  and  still 
the  physicians  staked  their  dark  knowledge 
upon  her  speedy  cure.  But  no  improvement 
took  place ;  and  poor  Saint  Clair  soon  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  horrible  truth — 
his  devoted  wife  was  in  a  rapid  decline, — 
rapid,  yet  not  always  altogether  evident ;  for 
there  were  times  when  Dofia  Paula  appeared 
as  &ir  and  blooming  as  on  her  bridal  day, 
soon  to  relapse  however  into  a  state  of  de- 
spondent listlessness,  from  .  which  nothing 
could  rouse  her,  not  even  the  presence  of  her 
husband,  not  even  the  plaintive  voice  of  her 
babe. 

Thus  Saint  Clair's  mind  was  perpetually 
racked  by  the  torture  of  alternate  hope  and 
fear.  It  was  well  for  his  reason  that  mis- 
fortunes of  a  different  nature  began  to  claim 
his  attention.  He  had  now  fully  entered 
upon  his  contest  with  the  Church,  and  the 
power  of  the  Church  was  making  itself  felt, 
though  unseen.  From  the  day  of  his  first 
consultation  with  "land-sharks" — as  Crocket 
obstinately  called  the  eminent  counsel  en- 
gaged— a  strange  fatality  seemed  to  attend 
all  his  enterprises.  The  business  of  export- 
ing the  precious  metals,  in  which  Saint  Clair 
had  been  so  long  and  successfully  engaged 
that  he  had  become  rash  and  careless  in  his 
operations,  was  now  made  almost  impossible. 
At  least,  instead  of  being  as  heretofore  a  safe 
and  profitable  pursuit,  it  involved  risks  and 
difficulties  of  the  most  serious  nature. 

One  foggy  night,  the  misty  stillness  of  the 
harbor  of  Callao  was  startled  by  the  extra- 
ordinary report  of  fire-arms.  The  cause  of 
this  unnsual  occurrence  was  soon  ascer- 
tained :  a  canoe  manned  by  Indian  paddlers, 
and  laden  with  a  rich  freight  of  silver  bars, 
had  been  surprised  by  the  guard-boat,  al- 
most under  the  bows  of  a  national  vessel  of 
the  United  States.  The  Indians  made  no 
resistance,  but  submissively  laid  in  their 
paddles  at  the  first  hail  Nevertheless,  their 
pursuers,  with  characteristic  cruelty,  and  with 
a  view  perhaps  to  enhance  their  exploit,  fired 
a  volley  of  musketry  at  the  helpless  offend- 
ers. Two  men  were  killed,  and  several  bul- 
lets struck  the  hull  of  the  American  vessel, 
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whose  oommander,  but  that  he  did  not  al- 
together relish  the  idea  of  a  minute  investi- 
gation into  the  circumstances  of  the  capture, 
would  probably  have  set  up  against  the  !Beru- 
vian  government  one  of  those  claims  which 
the  offended  majesty  of  powerful  nations  is 
so  frequently  seen  to  urge  against  the  irri- 
table petulance  of  weaker  States. 

This  accident  had  serious  consequences 
for  our  hero.  A  legal  investigation  took 
place,  which  implicated  him.  He  would 
have  been  taken  mto  custody  at  once,  but  for 
his  influence  with  persons  high  in  rank.  The 
G6vemor  of  Gallao,  through  whose  hands 
the  process  for  his  arrest  had  to  pass,  was 
the  god&ther  of  his  child ;  and  the  obliga- 
tion taken  at  the  baptismal  font  is  regarded 
in  so  strong  a  hght  where  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic discipline  prevails,  that  our  hero  consid- 
ered himself  assured  of  the  support  of  that 
functionanr.  The  manner  in  which  the  latter 
exerted  his  discretionary  indulgence  on  this 
occasion  was  characteristic,  and  deserves 
especial  notice. 

One  day  he  stopped  at  Saint  Clair's  resi- 
dence, and  asked  him  to  join  him  in  Ins 
evening  ride,  as  he  had  some  matters  of  con- 
sequence to  communicate.  As  the  two  friends 
rode  along  in  the  direction  of  the  village  of 
Miraflores,  their  conversation  rolled  on  in- 
different  topics,  our  dispirited  hero  striving  to 
his  utmost  to  please  the  man  of  power,  and 
wondering  when  it  would  please  his  Gover- 
norship to  disclose  the  matters  of  conse- 
quence he  had  in  store  for  him.  It  was 
only  on  their  return,  and  within  a  short  disr 
tance  of  Callao,  that  Uie  Peruvian  officer 
came  to  the  poiut. 

**  Caballero,"  said  he,  **  you  have  strong 
friends,  but  you  also  have  some  very  power- 
ful enemiea.'' 

All  Saint  Clair's  diplomat^  could  not  in- 
duce him  to  affect  that  his  friend's  remark 
had  enlightened  his  mind.  So  he  )^waited 
the  sequel  without  answering. 

^  The  little  afbir  of  the  captured  silver," 
continued  the  Governor,  **  will  not,  I  trust, 
lead  to  any  very  serious  consequences,  be- 
yond a  little  present  annoyance.  Indeed,  I 
never  before  knew  of  a  prosecution  being  eom- 
menoed  against  genU  de  razon  for  an  o^nse 
of  tins  kind.  But  I  have  good  cause  to  fear 
that  this  is  only  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  attacks  against  you." 

^I  am  prepared,"  remaned  oar  hero  la- 
comeally. 


"  It  is  well  that  you  are  so,"  resumed  hia 
friend.  ^  I  beg  you  to  consider  me  as  one 
on  whose  support  you  may  rely." 

They  were  now  within  a  few  steps  of 
Saint  Clair's  house.  The  Peruvian  officer 
proceeded : 

''As  a  proof  of  my  friendship,!  will  show 
you  these  orders  which  I  have  just  received 
from  Lima  for  your  arrest  Tou  know  that 
I  incur  serious  responsibility  by  allowing 
you  to  remain  at  liberty.  iNevertheless,  I 
will  run  the  risk*  Am  I  not  the  padrino  of 
vour  child? — What  a  beautiful  horse  you 
have  there !"  remarked  the  Governor,  just  as 
they  were  about  to  dismount 

^A  la  dispQsicum  de  Vm&^  answered  Saint 
Clair,  according  to  the  Castilian  custom. 

''  Many  thanks,"  replied  his  generous  pat- 
ron.   "  1  will  keep  him  for  your  sake." 

It  was  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that 
our  hero  delivered  over  his  ^thfnl  steed  to 
the  Gk)vemor's  servant  He  felt  as  if  he  was 

g lying  too  high  a  price  even  for  Kberty. 
ut  this  was  only  the  firet  instalment  of  his 
ransom.  St  Clair  possessed  a  beautiful 
English  carriage.  His  eampadre  the  Gover- 
nor borrowed  it  one  day  to  give  his  wife  aA 
airing,  and  never  returned  it  At  short  in- 
tervids  the  high-minded  functionary  would 
call  upon  our  hero,  and  benevolently  inform 
him  of  new  judicial  proceedings  being  com- 
menced, the  execution  of  which,  from  pure 
friendship,  he  would  sttspend ;  and  at  each 
visit  he  would  drop  some  hint  which  trans- 
ferred to  his  possession  some  valuable  chat- 
tel of  his  helpless  victim.  About  once  a 
week  he  would  send  a  confidential  servant 
with  a  request  for  a  loan  of  twelve  ounces  or 
so.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  entire  household 
of  the  Governor  soon  came  in  for  a  share  of 
the  plunder.  Wa  very  menials  scented  the 
prey,  and  fell  upon  it  like  a  flock  of  ffalU-- 
nanoi;  it  was  seldom  thai  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  eking  their  scanty  wages  with 
such  bountiful  perquisites. 

At  last  the  evil  grew  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  appeared  likely  to  work  its  own  cure 
by  ruining  Saint  Clair  completely.  We  are 
generally  disposed  greaUy  to  commiserate 
the  imfortunate  who  gets  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  the  law.  But  especial  pity  m 
due  to  the  victim  of  Hispano- American  juris- 
prudence. The  revelations  of  Gil  Bias  anent 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Old  Spain, 
£i9hlous  though  thev  may  seem  to  Uie 
American  reader,  would  appear  tame  if  com- 
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pared  with  tiie  details  of*  some  very  recent 
transactions  in  the  Spanish  Republics  of 
America.  The  alguazils  of  Spain  merely 
stripped  their  victim  ofhis  actual  possessions. 
The  judicial  oflBcere  of  her  colonies  pursue  a 
plan  more  refined  and  sjrstematic  They  do 
not  always  drain  the  sponge  at  once,  but 
squeeze  it  considerately  and  at  intervals,  so 
as  to  afford  it  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
again  replenished. 

This  beautiful  method  had  now  been  par- 
sued  towards  Siunt  Glair,  until  any  extremity 
seemed  to  him  preferable  to  fiirther  endu- 
rance. Serious  mischances  of  several  kinds 
had  lately  impaired  his  means  considerably. 
Failures  considered  impossible  had  taken 
place.  His  best-devised  plans  had  been 
frustrated.  His  most  trustworthy  agents 
had  turned  against  him.  It  seemed  as  if 
some  infernal  influence  were  at  work  to  con- 
quer him,  by  depriving  him  one  by  one  of 
the  means  of  defending  himself.  He  felt 
Uke  a  soldier  who  finds  nis  armor  dropping 
off  piece  by  piece  before  the  enemy  is  in 
sight  He  had  determined  to  stake  his  all 
upon  the  struggle  which  he  had  so  bravely 
undertaken ;  but  now  he  saw  his  all  melt- 


ing away  before  havmg  brought  his  adver- 
sary to  the  field  of  batUe. 

Wearied  and  rendered  desperate  by  the 
continued  recurrence  of  petty  annoyances, 
which  threatened  to  reduce  him  in  the  same 
way  as  the  gnat  once  conquered  the  Hon, 
Saint  CUur  resolved  either  to  bring  matters 
to  an  instant  crisis,  or  to  place  himself  be- 
yond the  reach  of  persecution.  And  on  this 
point  it  was  his  first  care  to  consult  his  active 
and  benevolent  protectress,  Senora  G— s 

He  had  not  been  a  courtier  of  late ;  the 
peculiarity  of  his  position  preveated  him 
firom  visiting  his  acquaintance  in  high  life. 
He  felt  almost  dubious  as  to  the  reception 
he  would  receive  at  the  pakce.  Yet  ibr  many 
reasons  a  private  audience  was  out  of  the 
question  under  present  circumstances.  Time 
was  becoming  too  valuable  in  bis  case  to  be 
squandered  in  punctilios,  and  he  therefore 
boldly  resolved  to  preeent  himself  at  the 
palace  on  a  pubUe  reception  day. 

There  is  virtue  in  a  determination,  how- 
ever desperate.  As  soon  as  Saint  Clair  had 
marked  out  a  course  for  himself,  he  felt  his 
mind  at  ease.  He  rested  well  that  night, 
and  the  next  morning  set  out  for  Lima« 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE    AUDIENCE. 


We  hear  and  read  much  of  the  boasted 
splendors  which  distinguished  the  rule  of  the 
ancient  Viceroys  of  Peru.  Whatever  ihe 
truth  may  have  been  in  this  respect,  it  would 
seenv^iat  the  pride  of  architecture  formed 
no  considerable  part  of  their  character.  The 
palace  where  so  many  of  them  sat  in  state 
still  remains,  and  is  not  caculated  to  impress 
the  traveller  very  forcibly.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  a  flatunomamented 
wall,  surmounted  by  lean,  ambitious-looking 
flag-st^,  and  disfigured — ^if  it  be  possible  to 
disfigure  such  a  piece  of  masonry — by  a 
long  row  of  wooden  shops  or  stalls  that  ex- 
tends in  front — presents  the  most  favorable 
view  of  the  vice-regal  edifice.  Nor  does  the 
interior  redeem  the  ttapromising  appearanee 
of  the  outside.  The  great  reception-hall,  or 
Sola  de  loe  VireyeSy  1^  no  more  remarkable 
feature  (now  that  its  &mous  collection  of  por- 
tnuts  has  been  transferred  to  another  build- 
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ing)  than  a  floor  which  seems  to  hare  been 
laid  without  regard  to  level,  by  some  squint- 
ing mechanic  who  abhorred  straight  lines. 
It  fairly  tests  the  capability  of  human  mus- 
cles for  surmounting  inequalities  of  sur- 
face without  alteration  of  the  body'^  decor- 
ous perpendicular.  It  is  in  this  room  that 
state  bails  are  given.  No  wonder  that  the 
Peruvian  gentry  are  good  wal tzere.  He  or  she 
who  can  whirl  without  accident  over  a  wav- 
ing surfece  like  this,  must  be  capable  of  doing 
the  same  under  any  circumstances ;  in  the 
same  way  as  mountaineers,  when  they  visit 
a  dty,  are  conspicuous  for  their  easy  and 
graceful  walk. 

In  a  smaller  room  adjoiMng  this  great 
hall,  the  commanding  and  still  handsome 

Sefiora  G held  a  levee  on  the  morning 

when  Saint  Clair  sought  her  counsel  in  his 
embarrassmenL    It  was  difiScult  on  this  oc- 
casion to  obtain  her  private  ear,  although 
34 
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not  ao  individtal  entered  that  crowded  room 
without  being  noticed  l>y  her  quick  searching 
glance. 

We  deeply  d^lore  our  lamentable  un- 
fnshionableness,  when  called  upon  to  describe 
occasions  of  oecemony  like  the  present  one. 
We  have  witnessed  them  just  enough  to  ob- 
serve their  strangeness,  yet  too  little  to  com* 
prehend  their  pith  and  significance.  There 
may  be  a  deep  reason  in  those  receptions  of 
etiquette,  levees^  and  other  gatherings  of  a 
like  nature,  but  to  o«r  obtuse  reason  they 
present  the  quintessence  of  solemn  absurdity. 
There  sat,  on  the  present  occasion,  l^e  &ir 

Sefiora  G on  *  ridi  8o6^  alone.    Some 

ladies  were  seated  in  different  parts  of  the 
room,  bat  the  great  majority  of  the  visitors 
were  standing,  in  what  would  appear^  ns 
indiscriminate  confusion,  around  the  walls. 
A  general  buzz  of  conversation  pervaded  the 
hall,  and  now  and  then  little  knots  of  men 
and  women  would  become  detached  from 
Uie  thiong,  approach  the  hostess,  make  low 
bows  or  curtues,  exchange  smiles,  and  then, 
after  many  scnqpes  of  their  feet,  and  extra- 
ordinary distortions  of  their  bodies,  sail  out 
of  the  room  in  m  dignified  style.  Nor  were 
these  little  incidents  governed  altogether  by 
chance  or  by  the  mU.  of  the  visitors,  as  would 
at  first  glance  appear.  It  was  plain,  after  a 
little  consideration,  diat  a  kind  of  precedence 
was  observed,  and  that  above  all  the  eye  of 
the  Se0ora,  like  a  general-inchief  reviewing 
his  troops,  issued  out  some  mute  orders,  in 
obedience  to  which  the  practised  courtiers 
^proached  by  tilkniB.  to  receive  her  greetings 
4ind  take  their  leave* 

In  obedience  to  one  of  those  magnetic 
sgnals,  Saint  Clair  approached  his  powerful 
patroness.  The  reception  which  he  had  so 
tar  met  with  was  not  caknUated  to  raise  his 
despondent  spirits.  Had  he  not  known  him- 
self the  desperate  state  of  his  afl^rs,  the 
demeanor  towards  him  of  those  whom  he 
met  on  first  entering  the  palace  might  have 
alarmed  him  outright  Some  shunned  him 
altogether,  as  if  he  had  beea  afflicted  with 
leprosy ;  some,  as  he  passed  by  them,  ele- 
vated their  significant  eyebrows^  and  with 
eyes  nearly  closed,  looked  over  him,  or  even 
ri^t  throu^  him,  as  if  he  had  been  made 
of  transparent  air.  Others  there  were  who 
stared  at  his  bow,  and  others  again  who  re- 
turned it  with  an  otifenuvely  compasaionat 
manner. 

'^The  rats  are  swimming  away  from  the 


sinking  ship,"  said  Saint  Chnr  to  himself; 
and  wrapping  up  his  mortification  in  pride 
and  contempt,  he  turned  haughtily  aloof 
from  his  former  dear  friends,  and  awaited  in 
silence  and  apart  iht  signal  for  a  short  an* 
cUence. 

His  powerful  patroness  did  not  fail  to  nots 
these  circumstances,  and  generously  resolved 
to  make  ample  amends  to  our  hero.  When 
his  turn  came — and  it  came  promptly— <ha 
arose  from  her  seat  with  a  grack>us  smile, 
and  actually  advanced  toward  him  two  steps: 
General  Puntillo  counted  them.  She  then 
made  him  seat  himself  by  her  side,  and  comK 
menoed  a  conversaticHi  with  hhn,  in  a  tone 
so  low  as  to  reach  his  ear  alone.  Not  a* 
syllable  could  the  anxious  courtiers  hear, 
save  here  and  there  a  word  or  two  about 
indifferent  topics,  whidi,  coupled  with  the 
speaker's  kindly  smile,  and  light  graceful 
manner,  and  the  listener's  unconcerned  atti* 
tude,  miade  the  bystanders  believe  that  no- 
thing passed  between  them  except  the  ste- 
reotyped compliments  of  courts,  and  those 
gallant  notiiings  whidi,  with  Fashion's  stamp 
upon  them,  serve  as  current  coin  in  a  cer- 
tain world.  Saint  Clair's  stock  instantly  rose 
almost  to  par. 

Yet  the  interview  was  of  a  most  impor- 
tant character  for  our  hero.  Under  the  mask 
of  trifling  indifference  which  both  contrived  to 
assume,  information  was  conveyed  and  warn- 
ings given  which  would  have  driven  most 
men  to  heedless  and  uncontrollable  acts  of 
desperation.  He  left  the  presence  withi  rage 
and  indignation  in  his  heart,  yet  with  a  wdl- 
bred  diplomatic  coolness  of  manner,  which 
was  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  pupil  of 
that  worldly  school  whose  utmost  aim  is  to 
reduce  our  actions,  emotions,  gestures,  dress^ 
and  general  conduct  to  a  common — a  very 
common  standard. 

Society,  or  what  is  so  called  in  a  certain 
sense,  is  your  true  solution  of  the  problem 
of  equality  among  men.  With  an  undis- 
criminating  plane,  it  thoroughly  smooths 
the  surface  of  life ;  no  matter  if  the  castroff 
shavings  be  worth  more  intrinsically  than 
what  remains  of  the  nsaterial,  so  that  what 
remains  be  like  a  frosen  lake — ^hard  and 
cokl,  but  unruffled^  A  certain  level  has 
been  adopted,  so  low  that  the  great  majority 
can  attain  it;  all  that  is  higher  must  be 
leaped  <&  Feeling,  genius,  sentiment,  pe- 
Guluurify  of  any  kind,  avi^nnt  fr^  ^Society  f^ 
eyou  must  be  crushed  if  yoi^  cttuiot  be  kepi 
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out  of  sight ;  your  inequalities  would  betray 
tiie  insignificance  of  the  polished  mass — 
how  pohshed,  but  how  flat! 

Our  heroes  feelings  on  leavingtfie  palace 
were  of  the  most  dismal  character.  He  had 
come  to  Lima  to  seek  his  generous  friend^s 
adnco  under  what  he  considered  the  most 
insurmountable  of  difficulties.  And  now  a 
new  item  was  added  to  tiie  sum  of  his 
anxiety,  compared  with  which  all  the  rest 
sank  into  insignificance.  A  secret  informa* 
tion,  he  had  jast  learned^  had  been  lodged, 
charging  him  with  being  accessory  to  the 
murder  of  £1  Chato  Encarnacion.  In  that 
well-aimed  blow  he  recognized  clerical  in- 
tervention, and  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  Peruvian  jurisprudenoe  to  entertain  any 
hope  as  to  the  result  of  a  trial.  Fly  he  must 
with  all  speed.  His  protectress  had  promised 
to  stay  the  arm  of  the  law  for  two  days. 
She  dared  not  interpose  any  longer  delay. 
He  felt  DO  personal  apprehension,  for  he  had 
the  means  of  flight  at  hand.  But  his  proud 
spirit  rebelled  at  the  idea  of  defeat  To  be 
conquered  by  an  ignorant  monk,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  by  retreat,  was  in  his  eyes 
the  last  extremity  of  humiliation. 

Distracted  by  such  reflections,  and  half 
crazed  with  impotent  rage,  he  spurred  his 
horse  on  the  road  towards  Oallao,  at  the 
speed  of  one  who  runs  for  dear  life,  or  at  tlie 
still  g^reater  speed  of  one  who  seeks  to  escape 
from  thought.  Alighting  from  his  panting 
horse,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  his  wife^s  apart- 
ment, without  even  pausing  to  relieve  him-> 
self  of  his  poncho,  or  of  his  heavy  silver 
spurs.  Ab  most  natural  with  the  afllicted, 
his  first  thought  was  to  make  her  kind  and 
loving  heart  the  depositary  of  his  distress. 
He  resolved  to  tell  her  all,  even  at  the  risk 
of  losing  her  esteem ;  her  love  he  felt  he 
could  never  lose. 

When  he  entered  her  apartment,  Doila 
Paula  was  reclining  in  a  Guayaquil  ham- 
mock, with  her  infant  daughter  in  her  arras. 
Her  pale  face  wore  a  listless,  apathetic  ex- 
pression. Her  eyes  were  heavy,  her  wasted 
features  bore  the  stamp  of  habitual  physical 
suflfering.  She  noticed  her  husband's  en- 
trance with  her  usual  kindly  glance  and 
half  smile,  but  spoke  not  a  word,  and  con- 
tinued, as  before,  humming  her  child  asleep 
with  a  Catholic  hymn. 

This  little  scene  deeply  afifected  Sunt 
Ohiir.  He,  who  knew  her  so  well,  saw  at 
onoe  that  this  was  no  time  to  impart  his 


secrets  to  her.  There  seemed  scarcely  in- 
telligence enough  left  in  her  to  underatand, 
or,  if  she  understood,  thei*e  seemed  scarcely 
hfe  enough  left  in  her  to  withstand  the  dis- 
ck)sureB  he  had  to  make.  His  whole  misery 
of  spirit  therefore  rolled  back  upon  his  heart 
with  double  weight  His  soul  was  so  op- 
pressed that  ho  could  hardly  utter  a  sylla- 
ble. Yet,  speak  he  must,  if  only  to  hear, 
her  speak  in  return.  This  mute  scene  of 
maternal  love  surviving  all  the  other  earthly 
aflSactions  was  heart-rending.  As  he  looked 
on  that  beautiful  shadow  of  her  he  loved  so 
well,  mechanically  rocking  in  the  suspended 
couch,  with  eyes  downcast,  and  seemingly 
unconscious  of  his  presence,  or  of  the  ex- 
istence of  aught  on  earth  except  her  slumber- 
ing infant,  he  felt  hke  one  who  is  alone  with 
a  spmt,  and  grew  almost  frightened. 

**  Paulita  r^  said  he,  in  his  most  caressing 
voice. 

"My  dear  I"  she  answered,  without  once 
raising  her  eyes  towards  him,  and  then  cod- 
tinued  hummkig  to  the  sleeping  child  as 
before. 

Poor  Saint  Clair,  smothering  his  sorrow, 
now  told  her  as  much  as  he  dared  tell  of 
his  posi^on.  He  explained  to  her  that  un- 
expected circumstances,  growing  out  of  the 
prosecution  of  her  claim,  made  it  advisable 
that  they  should  leave  Uie  country  without 
delay.  His  steamer,  he  added,  would  sail  the 
next  day,  and  with  her  they  must  go ;  that 
it  was  inexpedient  thdr  intention  should  be- 
ooroo  known,  and  that  in  order  to  conceal 
their  departure,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
a  feiut  of  \nsiting  the  steamer.  Meanwhiley 
their  establishment  at*Cailao  must  be  kept 
up  for  some  time,  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  would  soon  return.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  impracticable  to  carry  any  thing  with 
them,  save  such  indispensable  articles  as  he 
would  cause  to  be  conveyed  on  board  secretly 
that  very  night  These  he  begged  her  to  make 
ready  with  her  own  hands ;  no  servant,  he 
said,  was  to  be  tru5)tcd  in  such  an  extremity. 

She  listened,  or  appeared  to  listen  to  what 
he  said  with  the  most  perfect  composure,  but 
made  no  answer,  and  scarcely  raised  her  eyes 
towards  him.  And  when,  in  a  voice  broken 
with  emotion,  he  begged  her  to  speak  and 
say  whether  she  would  go,  she  calmly  replied  :• 
"  Wherever  you  go,  dearest,  thither  will  I 
go  f  and  continued  as  before,  singing  in  a 

low  tone.  zed  by  V 

These  words,  and  the  mdescribably  soil 
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tones  in  which  they  were  spoken,  ahnost 
crushed  what  little  energy  was  left  in  the 
distracted  adventurer's  breast.  He  had  ob- 
served before,  during  some  of  those  alarm- 
ing crises  of  her  illness  which  appeared  likely 
to  terminate  in  speedy  dissolution,  that 
her  voice  at  such  times  became  gifted  with 
soft  silveiy  vibrations,  more  touching  and 
hoart-reaching  a  hundred-fold  than  their 
natural  tone;  and  now  that  omirtous,  un- 
earthly sweetness  again  fell  upon  his  ears, 
and  had  power  almost  to  throw  open  the 
secret  well  where  those  bitter,  unconsoling 
teal's — the  tears  of  manhood — yet  remain 
to  the  last,  even  in  the  most  rugged  and 
hardened  natures. 

Saint  Clair  remained  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  dreadful  agitation,  gazing  in  silence 
at  her  who  sat  before  him  unconcerned,  in- 
different, and  beautiful  as  a  marble  statue. 
In  bitter  agony  he  computed  the  few  days 
lie  might  yet  possess  even  thus  much  of  her ; 
tiien  he  remembered  how  this  state  of  apathy 
had  grown  upon  her,  how  it  kept  pace  with 
her  disease.  Ho  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  she  would  no  longer  even  remember 
his  identity ;  and  when  he  reflected  that  it 
might  be  his  fate  to  watch  her  slow  agony, 
and  hear  her  call  him  by  a  strange  name, 
under  the  influence  of  some  of  those  half- 
delirious  recollections  of  childhood  which 
assail  the  death-bed,  the  most  dreadful 
counsels  of  despair  presented  themselves  to 
his  mind.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  if 
the  earthquake  would  now  rock  the  polluted 
soil  of  Peru,  and  swallow  them  up  both  to- 
gether in  one  grave,  lie  saw  a  ghastly  com- 
fort in  such  an  end.  TTien  the  evil  counsel- 
lor whispered  to  him  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  produce  a  catastrophe  like  that  ho  had 
been  contemplating;  thoughts  of  revenge 
too  came  coupled  with  the  fiendbh  sugges- 
tion, and  knit  his  brow  and  set  his  teeth 
firmly  together.  Such  thoughts  were  re- 
volving in  his  distracted  mind,  when  again 
ihat  supernaturally  sweet  voice  broke  upon 
.  if  startled  ear: 

"WJiat  dress,  dearest,  shall  I  wear  for  the 
ir.ly?" 


There  was  so. much  unfitness  in  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  so  obviously  uncalled  for  and 
ill-suited  to  the  present  state  of  things,  that 
Saint  Claii^tarted  up  as  if  a  dagger  had  en- 
t'jred  his  side. 

"Party!"  cried  he;  "0  my^God!  she 
dreams  of  parties." 

For  a  while  he  paced  the  floor  in  a  dread- 
fully agitated  state  of  mind.  All  at  once  a 
luminous  thought  seemed  to  break  upon  thcj 
chaos  of  his  mind.  He  paused  in  his  ex- 
cited walk,  stooped  over  his  i^ife,  kis^d  her 
calm  forehead,  and  whispering  to  her,  "Thou 
art  my  iaspiring  genius,'^  hurried  out  of  the 
hoiLse. 

He  knew  that  he  could  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  honor  and  secresy  of  his  young 
American  friend.  He  now  sought  him  out 
at  once.  They  remained  closeted  together 
for  a  considerable  time.  Saint  Clair  un- 
folded his  real  position,  his  fears,  his  diffi- 
culties, and  the  means  yet  in  his  power. 
They  both  agreed  that  Saint  Clair  and  his 
wife  had  no  time  to  lose  in  placing  them- 
selves beyond  the  reach  of  such  inveterate 
and  powerful  enemies ;  that  to  disguise  their 
flight  was  a  paramount  object ;  and  the  plan 
which  Saint  Clair  suggested  was  aft^r  some 
deliberation  mutually  assented  to. 

Our  hero  was  to  tender  an  invitation  to 
all  the  Peruvian  fashion  then  in  and  about 
Callao  for  an  entertainment,  to  take  place 
on  the  following  afternoon  on  board  of  his 
steamer.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  well 
attended,  and  would  sufficiently  account  for 
his  presence  with  his  family  on  board  the 
steamer.  The  party  would  break  up  late 
at  night.  Then  Saint  Clair  would,  with  all 
dispatch,  stow  the  necessary  fuel  on  board, 
light  his  fires,  and  slip  quietly  out  of  the 
harbor.  If  pursued,  as  there  was  too  much 
probability  that  he  would  be,  he  need  but 
turn  his  vessel's  bows  into  the  teeth  of  the 
trade-wind,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  entire 
navy  of  the  Peruvian  Republic. 

Their  plan  being  matured,  and  all  its  in- 
cidental parts  preconcerted,  the  two  friends 
parted,  each  in  his  department  to  carry  their 
measures  into  eflfect 
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CHAPTER    XIX, 


WHICH  ENJOYS   THE   ENVUBLE  DISTINCTIOK  OV  BEING   THE  LAST. 


Bear  with  us  a  littlo  longer,  gentle  read- 
er;  we  are  iii  sight  of  "  the  end ;"  our  task 
ha<)  nearly  reached  its  termination,  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  what  remains  of  it 
is  rather  more  mechanical  than  intellectual. 
We  need  but  copy  from  our  scrap-book  the 
record  of  a  conversation  which  we**  had 
with  our  steadfast  and  well-informed  friend 
Crockot 

"  Well,"  said  that  worthy  to  us,  one  even- 
ing, "I  suppose  that  you  will  give  me  no 
peace  until  I  have  told  you  all  about  it 
And  it  is  unfortunately  too  true,"  he  added, 
in  a  somewhat  melancholy  tone, "  that  I  am 
tlie  only  person  now  Uving  who  can  at  all 
describe  the  scene  from  personal  recollec- 
tion, or  rather  from  experience. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  day,  considering  the 
climate.  The  bay  was  almost  without  fog. 
The  steamer  was  gayly  dressed  with  many- 
colored  flags.  A  snow-white  awning  cov- 
ered the  deck.  The  music  was  good,  and 
the  refreshments  the  best  which  the  place 
could  afford.  A  great  number  of  persons 
hawi  acceded  to  the  invitation  of  Saint  Clair ; 
for  his  reception  at  the  palace  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  had  laised  him  in  the  estima- 
tiou  of  the  fashion,  and  many  attended  for 
the  mere  sake  of  keeping  on  good  terms 
with  one  who  might  again  be  powerful. 

^  I  was  his  right-hand  and  faithful  aid-de- 
camp, and,  I  believe,  the  only  confidant  of 
his  project  Our  captain  declined  to  attend, 
but  gave  me  leave  to  do  so,  and  permitted 
me,  furthermore,  to  take  and  keep  till  the 
next  day  his  gig  under  my  conunand.  Its 
crew,  as  Saint  Clair  and  I  had  calculated, 
was  to  be  of  great  service  in  assisting  us, 
after  the  party  was  over,  to  throw  aboard 
the  necessary  supply  of  coals.  For,  partly 
to  keep  his  steamer  in  a  proper  condition 
for  the  entertainment,  and  partly  with  a 
\iew  to  conceal  his  design  to  the  last,  he 
had  not  yet  a  bushel  of  c^  on  board.  The 
operation  of  *•  filling  up^  was  not  as  diflScult 
a  one  as  might  at  first  appear  to  you.  We 
intended  to  take  only  what  quantity  was 
absolutely  indispensaole.  We  had  plenty 
of  hands,  and  the  ooal-ship  was  close  aboard. 


For  you  must  underetand  that  then,  as 
now,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  coal-yard 
in  Callao.  An  old  French  frigate,  large 
enough  to  take  in  a  mountain,  served  in- 
stead;  and  as  she  was  good  for  nothing 
else,  she  answered  the  purpose  admirably. 
Whenever  a  vessel  came  from  abroad  with 
a  cargo  of  coal,  she  went  alongside  of  the 
frigate,  and  the  cargo  was  transferred  to  her 
capacious  flanks.  Whenever,  likewise,  the 
steamer  required  fuel,  she  anchored  near 
enough  to  the  old  frigate  to  warp  alongside 
of  her,  if  necessary.  This  was  the  case  on 
the  day  in  question ;  and  you  must  try  to 
remember  that  Saint  Clair's  steamer  was 
quite  near  to  the  old  hulk. 

"  The  day  wore  along  pleasantly  enough 
for  the  invited  guests,  I  dare  say,  but  quite 
anxiously  for  me.  As  for  Saint  Clair,  he 
did  the  honors  of  his  ship  in  most  beautiful 
style.  His  wife,  too,  bore  the  excitement 
remarkably  well.  Two  or  three  times 
during  the  afternoon  and  evening  she  came 
into  the  cabin,  and  sat  there  a  considerable 
time,  entertaining  her  husband's  guests. 
She  seemed  to  have  regained  her  former 
ease  of  manner,  and  her  former  strength ; 
much  of  her  former  beauty  she  had  unques- 
tionably recovered.  I  could  not  help  men- 
tioning it  to  the  surgeon  of  a  British  vessel, 
as  I  rowed  him  back  to  his  ship  that  evening. 
He  was  a  skilful  man,  and,  for  his  profes- 
sion, a  kind-hearted  one.  He  had  bestowed 
much  attention  on  Dona  Paula  during  her 
illness.  When  I  told  him  how  glad  I  was 
to  see  her  so  well — 

"* Nonsense r  said  he;  *she  has  not  a 
month  to  live.' 

**  I  looked  aghast,  but  said  nothing ;  these 
doctors  are  so  dogmatical,  you  know. 

"  Well,  the  afternoon  passed  on,  and  the 
evening  was  at  hand.  The  elder  guests 
had  aU  departed,  and  the  younger  ones 
continued  dancing  on  deck.  I  grew  some- 
what neryous  as  the  time  for  action  ap- 
proached. But  Saint  Clair  was  as  calm  as 
you  are  now.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
thought  but  for  his  guests.  Yet,  like  a 
careful  general,  who  quietly  prepares  for 
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battle  T?liile  negotiating  with  the  enemy's 
plenipotentiaries,  he,  at  all  fitting  times, 
gave  his  entire  attention  to  the  real  business 

of  the  day.    Never  did  Captain  H ^'s 

coxswain  handle  the  spare  oar  in  our  gig  so 
often  before.  One  would  have  thought,  to 
see  the  gay  little  boat  crossing  the  harbor 
in  every  direction,  as  she  did  that  day, 
that  there  was  a  treaty  of  amity  and  peace 
being  negotiated  between  the  old  store-ship 
and  the  other  vessels  at  anchor  there. 

"  I  was  thus  returning  from  one  of  Saint 
Clair's  many  errands,  when,  just  in  the 
direction  where  I  was  looking,  through  the 
lowering  darkness,  for  the  sharp  bows  of 
the  steamer,  I  saw  a  vivid  light  shoot  out 
of  a  stern-port,  and  then  a  mass  of  reddish 
smoke  rise  high  up  in  the  air.  *  Give  way, 
men,'  I  cried,  for  I  felt  Hke  a  farmer  on  the 
borders  of  Indian  warfare,  who,  returning  at 
night  from  the  fields,  hears  the  war-whoop, 
and  sees  his  cabin  on  fire.  A  few  strokes 
more  of  the  oar  brought  me  well  in  iight  of 
the  burning  ship.  I  now  saw  that  it  was 
the  old  French  frigate,  and  not  the  steamer. 

"At  first  I  was  overjoyed  at  discovering 
my  error.  But  a  moment's  reflection  satis- 
fied me  that  there  was  no  great  occasion  to 
rejoice ;  for  whether  Saint  Clair  was  burnt 
out  like  a  fox,  or  burnt  in  like  Marshal 
Bugeaud's  Arabs,  made  but  little  difference. 
In  either  ca^  he  seemed  wholly,  irretriev- 
ably in  his  enemy's  power.  The  magnifi- 
cent steamer,  with  all  her  glittering  ma- 
chinery, but  without  fuel,  was  like  a  paraljrtic, 
whose  Umbs  and  muscles  are  to  all  appear- 
ance perfect,  yet  who,  lacking  the  mysterious 
power  that  sets  thena  in  motion,  lies  helpless 
upon  his  bed. 

"  I  rowed  towards  the  old  hnlk,  that  was 
now  wrapped  in  a  mass  of  flames.  At  one 
glance  I  saw  that  every  thing  had  been  done 
which  could  be.  Launches  and  boats  of  all 
kinds  and  dimensions  surrounded  the  float- 
ing fire.  A  desperate  attempt  had  been 
made  to  discharge  some  part  of  the  precious 
cargo,  but  in  vain.  The  old  vessel  crackled 
on  nil  sides  like  pitch-pine,  and  the  intense 
heat  which  she  evolved  was  intolerable, 
even  at  the  distance  where  I  now  stood.  1 
heard  Saint  Clair  give  the  order  for  all 
hands  to  abandon  the  useless  enterprise. 

"  I  followed  Saint  Cliur  to  the  steamer ; 
again  we  stood  together  upon  his  own 
deck,  he  gazing  steadfastly  upon  the  burn- 
ing ship,  and  I  scarcely  kno\\ing  what  to 


say.  My  friend's  courage,  hitherto  indomi- 
table, seemed  to  have  given*  way.  To  such 
questions  as  I  ventured  to  address  him,  he 
either  made  no  answer  or  replied  in  the 
most  despondent  tone. 

"♦Tis  madness  to  linger  here,'  said  I; 
*  follow  me  on  board  of  our  ship ;  you  will 
be  safe  under  the  United  States  flag.' 

" '  Impossible,'  he  answered. 

**  *  Wherefore  so  V I  inquired.  *  You  cannot 
stay  here;  to-morrow's  sun  will  see  you  a 

Erisoner ;  what  prevents  your  following  me  I 
1  Dona  Paula  ill?' 

**  *  You  will  see  for  yourself^'  said  he,  lead- 
g  the  way  into  the  cabin. 

"  The  scene  which  I  there  witnessed  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  me.  The  large 
tables  were  still  covered  with  the  remains  of 
the  feast.  The  rich  wine  still  glittered  in 
the  half-«mpty  decanters ;  the  varied  fruit 
still  graced  the  heavy  baskets  of  silver.  At 
the  further  end  of  the  cabin  a  hasty  couch 
had  been  disposed,  and  there  lay  Dona 
Paida  in  a  condition  which  I  could  hardly 
mistake.  I  had  been  too  long  on  board 
of  a  man-of-wkr  not  to  know  the  symptoms 
of  approaching  death.  Her  beautifal  eyes 
were  strangely  bright,  but  the  pupils  were 
half  hid  by  the  open  lid ;  she  appeared  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  directing  her  ^ance, 
and  to  be  compelled  to  look  upwards.  She 
did  not  seem  to  know  either  of  us,  gasped 
dreadfully,  and  occasionally  muttered  some 
incoherent  words  in  a  tone  of  supernatural 
sweetness  that  made  me  shudder.  For  a 
long  time  I  gazed  in  silence  ;  at  last  I  ven- 
tured to  ask : 

« '  Shall  I  go  for  the  surgeon  V      ' 

*'  *It  is  no  use,*  answered  Saint  Clair  with 
a  fearful  calm.     *  Come  on  deck.' 

"I  followed  him  without  saying  a  word. 
He  went  up  to  the  poop-deck,  and  leaning 
against  the  mizen  rigging,  remained  silently 
gazing  at  the  burning  ship.  The  conflagra- 
tion was  now  upon  the  decline.  The  rig- 
ging and  upper  works  had  long  since  been 
consumed.  The  fire  still  burned  fiercely  in 
one  part  of  the  ship,  but  she  was  filHng  with 
water  very  fkst,  and  settling  by  the  head. 
The  scene  was  strangely  picturesque. 
Around  the  burning  vesselhundreds  of  boats 
might  be  seen  plying,  although  there  could 
now  be  no  motive  but  curiosity  for  a  visit  to 
that  dangerous  neighborhood.  A  buzz  df 
confused  voices  showed  how  keen  an  interest 
the  spectators  took  in  the  unusual  spectacle. 
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Occasionally  a  brighter  flash  would  issue 
from  the  decliniDg  conflagration,  and  it  was 
hailed  by  a  hundred  excited  screams,  as  it 
threw  its  lurid  reflection  upon  the  waters, 
and  lighted  for  an  instant  all  the  shipping 
in  the  harbor.  Fortunately  there  was  no 
danger  of  the  fire  spreading  among  the 
other  vessels,  as  these  were  well  to  wind- 
ward. 

^*  At  last  a  servant  touched  his  hat  to  Saint 
Clair,  and  inlbrmed  him  that  two  gentlemen 
had  called  to  see  him. 

^ '  Show  them  into  the  poop-cabin,'  said 
Saint  Olair ;  and  by  his  request  I  accompa- 
nied him  below. 

"  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I  saw 
that  the  visitors  were  the  Governor  of  Cal- 
lao  Bod  Padre  Francisco.  But  my  compan- 
ion was  something  more  than  surprised. 
His  face  became  deadly  pale,  and  as  he 
bowed  them  politely  in,  a  heavy  mahogany 
chair,  on  the  back  of  which  he  leaped  with 
one  hand,  creaked  as  if  it  would  break. 
.  "The  visitors  being  seated,  Saint  Olair 
whispered  to  me: 

**  '•  I  will  accept  your  kind  offer ;  perhaps 
you  had  better  go  after  the  surgeon.  And,^ 
by  the  way, ,  I  had  rather  you  would  not 
return  here  to-night,  The  captain  will  miss 
his  gig.    Go  aboard ;  good  night.' 

"Aft  he  said  those  few  words  to  rae,  I 
watched  his  countenance.  It  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  determination  bordering  on  fe- 
rocity. I  felt  certain  that  he  had  taken 
some  stern  resoIution,.and  could  hardly  re- 
sist the  inclination  to  insist  upon  being  per- 
mitted to  stand  by  him  to  the  last  His 
request,  however,  was  of  such  a  nature  tliat 
I  could  not  well  decline  complying  with  it 
As  I  left  him,  however,  I  made  up  my  mind, 
in  spite  of  his  injunction,  to  return  without 
delay.  I  pressed  my  weary  oarsmea  to  the 
utmost  of  their  speed,  and  fairly  took  by 
assault  H.  B.  M.'s  ship.  I  felt  the  more 
anxious,  that  on  leaving  the  steamer's  side  I 
had  noticed  that  the  boat  which  had  brought 
the  priest  and  the  Governor  was  filled  with 
soldiers.  Xhey  informed  me  on  board  the 
British  vessel  that  the  surgeon  cquld  not 
leave  the.  ship,  his  assistarfta  being. absent, 
^d  the  rules  of  the  service. compelling  him 
in  such  a  case  to  remain  on  board. 

*'  Without  p^msingto  parley,  I  repaired  to 

the  steamer,  and  dismissing  my  gig^soon  stood 

knocking  for  admittance  at  the  poop-cabin 

aint  Clair  was  not  there,  and  Padre  Fran- 


cisco, directed  me  to  ae^  him  below.  B&- 
low  I  went,  and  there  I  saw  him,  strangely 
enough,  as  I  thought,  just  coming  out  of  the 
powder  magazine.  When  he  saw  me,  he 
fiairlv  screamed,  ^You  here!'  and  ^ragged 
me,  by  main  force,  up  the  hatchway  on  deck. 
As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  myself  I  sought 
to  resist,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 

"  *  Come  on  1'  cried  he,  as  he  forced  me 
forward ;  *  I  have  need  of  you ;  you  must 
come»    Where  is  the  gig  Y 

"'Gon^oft' 

'* '  Rash  boy  1'  he  exclaimed.  Then,  in  a 
tone  which  he  strove  to  make  calm,  he  re- 
sumed,  as  we  reached  the  forecastle  to- 
gether : 

"  *Do  me  the  favor  to -lay  out  on  the  fly- 
ing jib-boom  end.  Don't  object — ^go,  for 
God's  sake,  go !' 

"*What  for?' I  inquired. 

"  *  Whtt  for !  Why,  to  look— to  look  if 
the  yard9  are  square,'  he  aaswered,  as  he 
fairly  pushed  me  up  on  the  boom. 

*'  The  idea  of  sending  me  at  that  hour  of 
night  to  look  at  the  ymds  of  a  vessel  which 
h^  only  fore-and-aft  sails,  was,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  positively  ridiculous.  But, 
subjugated  by  my  friend's  urgent  manner, 
and  accustomed  as  I  was  of  old  to  act  under 
bis  direction,  I  obeyed  almost  mechanically. 
When  I  had  reached  my  post,  I  turned 
around  to  see  if  he  followed  me,  but  I  saw 
him  no  more.  I  had  but  an  instant,  how- 
ever, to  look ;  for  hardly  had  I  got  hold  of 
oi^e  of  the  stays  to  steady  myself,  when  that 
dizzy  sensation  I  have  experienced  before 
and  since  during  an  earthquake  came  over 
me,  for  a  space  of  time  too  short  to  be  named . 
Immediately  after,  I  felt  as  if  the  sky  had 
fallen  down  and  crushed  me.  These  are  the 
only  sensations  I  could  ever  remember  in 
connection  with  the  catastrophe  which  fol- 
lowed. I  lost  consciousness,  and  for  a  long 
space  of  time,  earth  was  a  blank  to  me.  Of 
course  you  know  what  happened.  Owing 
to  some  cause  which  has  never  been  ex- 
plained, the  powder  magazine  of  the  steamer 
(which,  according  to  contract  with  the  Pe- 
ruvian government,  was  always  kept  well 
filled,  and  in  a  <;x>ndition  for  warlike  pur- 
poses) had  exploded,  and  of  those  who  stood 
on  board  of  her,  I  am  the  only  survivor. 
IjLy  position  qxl  the  flying  jib-boom  saved 
ray  life.  That  comparatively-  delicate  spar 
fell  into  the  water  with  me  at  the  first  con- 
cussion, and  I  was  picked  up  soon  after- 
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wards,  to  all  appearanoe  dead,  but  still  cling- 
ing to  the  floating  spar."    . 

"Now,  really,"  said  we,  somewhat  disap- 
pointed, "  is  that  all  you  can  tell  of  the  ter- 
rific  exploaion  ?  Did  you  not  hear  the 
crash? — see  no  flames? — ^feel  no  warning 
convulsion  of  the  stout  ship,  as  the  mighty 
captive  within  her  flanks  strug^ed  to  be 
free?" 

"  Heard  nothing,  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing 
but  what  I  have  told  you,"  he  answered 
dryly.  "  If  you  wish  to  study  the  pathology 
of  an  explosion,"  he  continued,  ^  you  had 
better  go  home  and  take  a  trip  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi,^ where  you  will  meet  with  abundant 
facilities  for  such  research." 

"Do  you  think,"  we  inquired  after  a 


pause,  ^  that  Saint  Clair  blew  up  his  ^ip 
on  purpose  ?" 

"  You  can  draw  your  own  inferences,"  he 
answered;  and  that  was  all  the  explanation 
that  we  could  get  from  him  on  the  subject 
Nor  was  the  public  of  Lima  or  Callao  better 
informed.  Everv  body  knew  that  the  "  Ti- 
buro"  had  been  blown  up  on  a  particular 
night;  but  as  to  the  drama  to  which  this 
incident  served  as  a  catastrophe,  they  seem- 
ed profoundly  ignorant.  Padre  Francisco 
and  the  Grovemor  had  carried  to  the  grave 
with  them  what  secrets  they  had  in  their 
power  to  reveal,  and  soon  afterwards  a  revo- 
lution had  driven  Senora  G and  her 

weak  husband  in  exile  to  a  foreign  land, 
where  they  both  died. 


POST  FACE, 


Prefaces  being  out  of  vogue,  we  substi- 
tute a  Post-face — and  with  cause.  Is  it 
not  an  amazing  piece  of  presumption  to  ad- 
dress one's  public  in  the  tone  either  of  ex- 
postulation or  self-laudation,  before  being 
made  acquainted,  before  the  relation  of  au- 
thor and  reader  has  been  fairly  established  ? 
The  writer  who  takes  so  unwarrantable 
a  liberty  must  necessarily  express  himself 
in  a  cold,  formal  manner,  as  he  would  speak 
to  a  new  and  questionable  acquaintance 
upon  first  shaking  hands,  instead  of  the 
kindly  and  cordial  tone  in  which  he  would 
utter  a  farewell  after  a  long  companionship. 
What  wonder  then  that  prefaces  generally 
prove  tedious,  and  that  the  public  will  have 
none  of  them  ? 

Our  plan,  we  imagine,  is  not  open  to  the 
same  objections.  We  now  feel  as  it  were 
quite  intimate  with  our  reader.  We  have 
been  conversing  with  him,  telling  him  a  story, 
and,  we  hope,  amusing  him.  We  feel  that 
we  may  now  with  tolerably  good  grace  in-  j 
form  him  wherefore  we  have  intruded  omr 
labor  upon  his  eye.  It  so  chanced  that  we 
possessed  knowledge  of  some  rather  remark- 
able incidents  which  had  never  yet  come  to 
light ;  at  the  same  time  we  felt  conscious  of 
personal  experience  as  to  the  locus  in  quo^  and 
we  deemed  it  expedient  to  turn  that  knowl- 
edge and  that  experience  to  acoounL  What 
we  pride   ourself  especially  upon  is   the 


modest  reserve  we  have  displayed  in  exe- 
cuting our  task.  Thank  Heaven!  we  are 
better  than  our  neighbors.  We  have  no- 
where distorted  facts  in  order  to  heighten 
effects.  We  have  not  dilated  one  drachm 
of  emotion  into  an  ocean  of  insipid  Senti- 
mentalism,  nor  evaporated  a  drop  of  mean- 
ing into  clouds  of  Transcendentalism.  We 
have  read  you  no  lectures — ^whined  you 
no  sermons — bombasted  you  no  rh^x>rical 
hyperbolas — revamped  you  no  common- 
places— invented  you  no  under-plot — adopt- 
ed none  of  the  artifices  of  bookcraft  to  swell 
a  story  into  a  book— displayed  no  learning 
or  word-finery  (we  had  none  to  display) — 
blowed  our  own  trumpet  not  at  all  (until 
now.)  In  short,  we  have  "  told  our  story  as 
'twas  told  to  us,"  or  rather  we  have  let  the 
story  tell  itself. 

We  also  expect  especial  commendation  on 
the  score  of  Brevity.  That  excellent  point — • 
whether  it  be  considered  as  the  soul  of  Wit 
or  the  redeeming  feature  of  its  opposite — 
has  been  the  constant  aim  of  our  endeavors. 
We  will  leave  it  to  any  committee  of  critics 
to  decide  (after  dinner)  whether  there  be  not 
incidents  enough  crammed  into  the  foregoing 
laudably  condensed  pages  to  have  made  a 
large  imp.  8vo  novel.  And  if  we  had  in- 
dulged in  description — as  we  safely  might 
since  our  scene  was  laid  abroad — we  oould 
have  swelled  it  into  an  Eugene-Sue-Hke 
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romance,  as   lage  ^nd  perhaps  as  heavy  as 
the  Wandering  Jew. 

We  have  also  forborne  spreading  love- 
scenes  before  our  readers.  For  this  we  also 
had  a  cause.  We  have  noticed  and  care- 
fully studied  passages  purporting  to  describe 
the  interchange  of  affectionate  words  in  some 
of  the  most  popular  works  of  fiction  of  the 
day.  Neither  in  our  own  experience  nor  in 
that  of  any  of  the  many  frienas  we  consulted 
could  we  ever  discover  any  thing  like  unto 
those  passages.  They  are  unlike  the  life — 
unhke  any  thing  upon  the  earth,  and  for 
aught  we  know  any  thing  in  the  heavens 
above,  or  the  place  beneath.  This  fondness 
for  the  unnatural  we  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  explain  for  ourself,  without  ever 
reaching  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Some- 
times we  hav«  thought  that  novels  were 


written  by  old  maids  who  had  never  made 
love,  or  by  old  bachelors  who  had  forgotten 
how.  Sometimes  we  fancied  that  those  ex- 
perienced writers  had  discovered  that  love 
passages  drawn  after  the  Hfe  would  never 
"  take  "  with  the  public,  and  that  they  there- 
fore felt  compelled  to  draw  upon  their  fancy 
for  their  models. 

Whatever  the  cause  might  be,  however, 
on^  thing  was  quite  clear  and  self-evident 
to  our  mind,  viz.,  that  it  was  hopelessly  be- 
yond our  power  to  sketch  love-scenes  in 
the  approved  novel  style,  wherefore  we  ab- 
stained. 

For  all  these  things  which  we  might  have 
done,  and  yet  have  abst^uned  from  doing, 
we  demand  our  meed  of  praise,  negative 
praise.  As  for  what  we  have  done,  we  leave 
it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  critics. 


A     TRUTH . 

What  lesson  graves  those  hoaiy  rocks 
Set  deeply  on  the  shores  of  Time, 
With  fangs  that  reaching  to  the  prime 

Sway  not  by  elemental  shocks, — 

Strong  songs  of  deep  and  lustrous  mind, 
Gear  annals  of  the  world's  long  life, 
Sharp  truths  of  argumental  strife, 

True  pictures  of  our  human-kind  ? 

Not  that  in  sudden  gust  of  force 
Lies  the  high  secret  of  the  spell 
By  which  we  too  may  build  as  well 

Eternid  records  of  our  course. 


But  that  the  might  which  rears  a  tower 
To  be  by  distant  ages  spied, 
Grows  in  the  arm  by  labor  tried. 

And  owns  no  circumstance  or  hour. 
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DEATH-V  ERSES: 

A  STBOLL  TiraOUGH  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH  WITH  TENNYSON,  IN  COMPAN\ 
WITH  SHELLEY,  MILTON,  BLAIF,  SWIIT,  COLERIDGE,  MOORE,  AND  OTHERS. 

"  Alas  1  that  all  we  lored  of  him  sbonld  be 
*Bac  for  oar  grleT,  as  If  it  had  not  been, 
And  gxief  itself  be  mortal.'  '^-Sbbluit. 


In  Memobiam. — As  the  title  denotes,  this 
book  is  of  the  elegiac  order,  being  composed 
of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  of  thought 
and  lamentation,  in  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  different  ^^XnMemoriams''  or  thought- 
ful poems,  not  continuous,  as  a  consequence, 
save  in  being  the  record  of  a  bewailing 
soul,  noting  down  its  recurring  bursts  of 
feeling  and  thought  on  the  subject  of  its  la- 
mentation through  a  number  of  years.  The 
very  title  of  the  book  is  an  epic — ^full  of 
thought  and  retrospection — and  brings  well- 
ing round  our  mind  pleasant  and  dreary 
recollections  alternately.  There  is  no  one, 
however  wicked  or  inhuman,  but  who  cher- 
ishes some  feeling  akin  to  an  "In  Memo- 
riam."  Good  people  love,  it  as  a  virtue. 
The  basest  of  creation  bestow  affection  on 
something,  and  feel  its  loss  when  it  is  severed 
from  them ;  they  feel  the  loss,  at  least  exter- 
nally, in  a  greater  degree  perhaps  than  those 
of  a  more  benign  character.  They  are  nearer 
akin  to  brute,  and  cannot  reconcile  their  self- 
ishness so  easily.  To  think,  with  such  peo- 
ple, is  the  acme  of  cold-heartedness.  Impa- 
tience to  them  is  natural  devotion,  and  obsti- 
nacy an  apotheosis.  To  the  kind  and  steady- 
loving  heart,  such  reflection  is  capable  of  the 
highest  moulding  of  thought,  and  the  purest 
philosophic  repose.  To  those  who  can  calm- 
ly sit  and  look  down  the  vista  of  an  endear- 
ing friendship,  when  that  friendship  has  been 
severed  by  a  Grod ;  when  between  one  and 
his  counterpart  the  earth  has  yawned,  and  a 
wild  and  everlasting  river  careering  in  the 
chasm  sets  a  imion  at  defiance  ;  when  one 
feels  half  his  strength  and  love  roaming  at 
the  far  side,  and  dare  not  seek  it  willingly ;  to 
such  we  say,  who  can  sit  calm  and  reconciled 
and  gaze  through  the  acts  and  thoughts, 
♦l***  love-links  of  years,  what  a  wide  reahn 
>ught  fresh  and  angelic  opens  to  his 


mind.  He  awakes  as  he  thinks,  and  learns 
for  Uie  first  time  that  all  his.  life  has  been  a 
dream.  He  feels  his  heart  beating  at  the  off 
side  ofthe  Stygian  river;  its  pulsatioiis  throb 
and  wave  to  and  fro  across  tiie  flood  as  the 
pendulum  from  soul's  time-piece — ^tick,tick — 
and  back  he  counts  the  hours  of  a  life.  No 
boisterous  movement  unhallows  the  serenity 
of  his  thoughts ;  no  vulgar  wailing  pollutes 
the  purity  of  his  regrets  ;  he  is  in  a  new  life ; 
he  is  an  essence ;  he  is  all  tears,  but  they  are 
crystal ;  time  and  manly  love  have  subdued 
him  into  a  spirit ;  he  is  purged  ofthe  flesh,  and 
for  the  time  is  a  mirror  of  the  angel-world. 
Mia  "  In  Memoriam"  could  never  be  writ- 
ten save  in  heaven.  It  might  be  imagined, 
but  language  would  desecrate  the  halluci- 
nation, as  even  the  daguerreotpye  jaundices 
the  likeness  which  is  unerring.  Few  men  are 
capable  of  the  subjection  of  body  which 
we  have  idealized.  Few  have  so  much  faith 
in  Providence  as  to  give  Heaven  credit  for  the 
wisdom  of  its  actions ;  and  most  burst  into  a 
lamentation  equally  insulting  and  offensiN-o  to 
the  Supreme  Will,  as  it  is  unavailing  to  that 
which  it  bemoans.  It  is  a  harsh  philosophy 
that  would  close  up  the  flood-gates  of  sorrow, 
and  crush  the  feeling  of  love  s&/&r  life  in  man. 
It  would  be  cruel  philosophy  to  preach  this : 
such  we  do  not  preach,  for  we  feel  it  could 
never  be  practised.  But  that  which  we  ideal- 
ize would  not  crush  or  close  the  pure  and 
pious  voice  of  sorrow,  but  would  spiritualize 
It;  cloister  it  within  the  secret  porches  of  our 
being,  amid  the  aisles  of  thought,  where  the 
conscious  retrospection  of  good,  like  the  peal- 
ing of  a  full-toned  organ,  would  choir  our 
lament,  laden  with  love  and  loneliness,  to  hea- 
ven ;  where  we  might  unburden  our  woes  and 
sorrows,  sheltered  from  the  Argus-eyed  crowd, 
to  accommodate  the  kind  will  of  which  hy- 
pocrisy and  cant  are  ever  the  sweet  singers. 
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But  alone,  man  is  no  hypocrite,  nor  could 
be. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  thoughts,  as 
one  wandering  through  a  forest  might  come 
upon  a  simple  tomb,  erected  there  by  some 
pioneer,  to  the  memory  ofi  and  to  mark  the 
spot  where  an  ill-fated  comrade  perished. 
As  one  would  feel  and  ponder  on  such  a 
meeting,  have  we  felt  and  pondered  on  meet- 
ing the  title-page  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  book 
amid  the  forest  of  leaves  we  are  now-a-days 
in  the  habit  of  encountering.  With  the  sim- 
ple words  "  In  Memoriam"  at  the  top  of  the 
otherwise  unencumbered  page,  it  looks  like  a 
tomb  whereon  the  sculptor  had  forgotten  to 
grave  the  name  of  him  to  whose  memory  it 
was  raised,  or  that  he  had  been  also  called 
away  to  that  eternity  of  which  the  blank  space 
is  so  suggestive.  We  feel  all  the  effects  of 
such  a  book  before  we  read  one  sentence  of 
it  Already  is  the  Old  Mortahty  of  our 
thoughts  Teohiselling  the  grave-«tones  of  our 
memory,  and  we  are  weeping,  or  pondering, 
or  blessing,  as  he  brings  each  loved  old  name 
to  light  ffom  amid  the  growth  of  brain-weed 
and  moss^  which  years  of  daily  meetings  with 
persons  and  ocmitences  engender.  'Hie  per- 
son to  whose  memory  this  eloquent  and  Do- 
ric pile  is  perpetuated  was  the  beloved  friend 
from  youth  of  the  poet,  as  vrell  as  the  be- 
trothed of  his  sister;  and  hj  this  monument 
to  his  friendship,  is  ever  after  linked  with, 
and  links,  the  two  proudest  tribunes  in  the 
literary  assembly — Poetry  and  History — in 
being  the  son  of^^Hallam  and  the  inspiration 
of  Tennyson.  The  poet's  friend  died  at  Vi- 
enna in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thir- 
ty^three,  since  which  time,  leisurely  and  care- 
fully, in  hours  purified  by  thought  and  sor- 
row for  the  dead,  this  monument  was  con- 
structed. Block  after  block,  the  condensed 
essence  of  innumerable  plaints,  cemented  with 
the  healthy  tears  of  benign  sorrow  for  the 
intellect  lost  to  the  world,  as  well  as  the  friend 
dead  to  himself,  was  added  with  Egyptian 
strength  and  Grecian  finish,  till  the  classic 
pyramid  stands  revealed.  And  as  we  can 
tell  the  age  and  manners  of  the  sculptors  by 
the  peculiar  portions  of,  and  carvings  on,  the 
stones  of  old  piles  and  abbeys,  as  they  are  in 
feet  their  own  bards  and  chromclers ;  so  each 
stone  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  monument  is  at  once 
the  historian  of  the  tho\ights  and  feelings  by 
which  its  working  was  encompassed,  and  the 
silent  orator  of  the  cemetery,  claiming  atten- 
tion from  cYcry  passer-by  by  the  strange  traces 


of  workmanship  on  it  Every  slightest  chisel 
track  seems  hke  the  toiling  of  a  tear  down  a 
care-worn  fi|ce,  or  solemn  and  mystic  o^Aam* 
inscription,  relating  to  the  dust  which  it  shel- 
ters. Each  mark  seems  to  hold  a  meaning 
deeper  than  that  it  is  an  every-day  piece  of 
labor.  It  seems  to  have  grown  breath  the 
mason's  will  into  a  participation  of  that  mys- 
tic and  melancholy  appearance  which  the 
wailing  spirit  within  is  allowed  to  enjoy  en- 
tire. The  more  you  look  at  it,  the  more  you 
doubt  your  vision ;  your  ears  play  you  tricks 
too,  and  your  brain  is  filled  with  lamentable 
sounds ;  your  body  lightens,  and  your  brain 
seems  to  grow  over-burdened ;  yet  the 
sounds  are  so  soul-worthy  you  utter  no  com- 
plaint against  the  waitings  that  pour  them- 
selves upon  your  thought,  and  might  even 
wish  you  could  sink  down  into  eternity  bur- 
dened with  such  a  freight  of  purity.  Every 
stone  in  the  monument  has  got  a  voice ;  the 
tongues  of  Babel  are  around,  but  all  seek- 
ing the  one  end,  through  slightly  variable 
thoughts. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  poem  is  of  that  class  which 
at  once  defies,  discards,  and  forbids  criticism. 
It  being  an  elegy  suitable  for  any  portion  of 
the  human  family — its  pure  and  high  exe- 
cution— 'its  geneiilly  faultless  expressiveness, 
and  above  all,  its  claims  upon  the  heart  as 
a  tribute  of  friendship,  raise  it  above  the 
sphere  of  every-day  notice  and  critical  in- 
quiry. At  the  same  time,  without  cavilling, 
we  mean  to  take  a  glance  at  it,  keeping  m 
view  Mr. Tennyson'sformer  productions.  As 
a  meditative  poem,  it  is  languid  and  melan- 
choly ;  not  languid  as  a  weak  man  giving  way 
to  grief  or  despair,  but  as  a  Hercules  over- 
come with  thought,  bowed  down  with  ideas 
of  a  future  world,  or  as  a  giant  using  his 
strength  too  much.  Its  melancholy  is  the 
melancholy  of  a  strong  mind ;  not  supersti- 
tious, sidcly,  but  the  melancholy  of  a  forci- 
ble will ;  clear,  religious,  thoughtful,  firm  as 
his  love,  the  earthly  snapping  of  which  gives 
rise  to  it  Judging  it  simply  as  a  poeniy  it 
is  inferior  in  our  mind  to  the  "  Princess." 
'Tis  true  there  is  no  more  room  for  analogy 
betwixt  the  two,  than  between  "  Lalla  Rookh" 
and  "Paradise  Lost,"   save  that  we   can 


*  Ogham,  11)6  alphabet  oo  stoae  ufird  in  ancieoi 
Ireland.  It  is  formetl  by  certain  lines  graved  per- 
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symbol  being  detached  from  each  otber  by  a  space 
or  stop  to  avoid  coafosioa. 
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pierce  deeper  than  the  mere  words  of  either, 
and  look  down  into  the  soul,  the  machine- 
shop  of  the  poet^  and  view  the  secret  work- 
ings, plans  and  powers  there  reposing,  and 
at  work.  Thus  it  is,  looking  through  his 
expressiveness,  as  a  clear  mirror,  into  the 
microcosm  of  which  it  is  the  atmosphere, 
from  which  the  poet  speaks,  we  should  say, 
that  as  a  poem,  more  enduring  fame  will 
follow  the  track  of  the  "  Princess"  than  will 
slumber  within  the  hallowed  shadow  of  "  In 
Memoriam.''  It  is  not  that  the  latter  shall  bo 
loved  less,  but  that  the  former  shall  be  loved 
more.  There  are  many  reasons  for  our  opin- 
ion. Taking  both  generally,  the  former  may 
have  more  striking  faults  than  the  latter ; 
they  will  be  more  noticeable  in  the  former, 
from  the  nature  of  the  poem,  but  its  many 
remarkably  beautiful  and  brilliant  passages 
will  alwap  captivate,  while  the  monotony 
consequent  (at  least  seemingly)  on  a  poem  of 
the  nature  of  the  "InMemorian,"  will  have 
any  but  a  Hke  seductive  effect  on  readers ; 
with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  students,  and 
those  who  read  poetry  for  its  own  sake,  and 
not  merely  as  a  preventive  of  ennui.  Who- 
ever reads  the  beautiful  descriptions  and 
lyrics  in  the  "  Princess"  cannot  easily  forget 
them  ;  while  few  minds  are  capable,  as  we 
hinted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  of 
receiving  the  elevated  meditation  and  high 
poetic  fervor  and  feeling  which  produced 
an  "  In  Memoriam."  If  you  have  once 
visited  the  Princess's  College,  and  seen  her 
when 

"  There  at  a  board,  by  tome  and  paper,  sat, 
With  two  tame  leopards  couch'd  beside  her  throne. 
All  beauty  compassed  in  a  female  form, 
The  Princess,  liker  to  the  inhabitant 
Of  some  clear  planet  close  upon  the  sun, 
Than  our  man*s  earth,"* 

you  cannot  forget  her ;  or  when  upon  the 
judgment  seat, 

**  above  her  droop'd  a  lamp. 

And  made  the  single  jewel  on  her  brow 
Bom  like  the  mystic  fire  on  a  mast-head, 
Prophet  of  ttorm." 

And  affain,  the  description  of  the  pupils  in 
the  "  University  for  MaideoB,"  sitting  ranged 
on  the  forms, 

**  like  morning  doves 

Tliaitnn  their  milky  bosoms  on  the  thatdi,** 

is  exquisite — ^who  can  forget  it  ?  Who  can 
displace  from  memory  the  song  of  the  north- 
ern Prince  to  the  swallow  ? 


"  O  swallow,  swallow,  if  I  could  follow,  and  light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill. 
And  chirp  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 

**  O  were  I  there,  that  she  might  take  me  in. 
And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle,  till  I  died.** 

The  love  passages  in  the  "Princess"  are 
some  of  the  finest  descriptions  ever  penned, 
rich,  exquisite,  warm,  yet  pure.  That  part 
where  the  Prince  is  ill,  and  the  stern  Prin- 
cess, caretaking  "  her  chiefest  enemy,"  is  con- 
quered herself ;  when,  under  the  belief  he  is 
dying, 

*'  She  stooped,  and  with  a  great  shock  of  the  heart,**  • 

their  mouths  met ;  and  when  she  rose, 

'^  Glowing  all  over  noble  shame,  and  all 
Her  falser  self  slipped  from  her  like  a  robe, 
And  left  her  woman," 

is  grandly  conceived  and  true  to  the  nature  of 
woman.  But  it  is  useless,  as  well  as  unkind, 
to  torture  our  readers  (and  ourselves)  with 
little  snatches,  when  we  cannot  strike  out  and 
swim  in  the  ocean  of  melody  which  the 
"  Princess"  affords. 

The  "In  Memoriam"  is  remarkable  for 
its  perspicuity.  It  is  as  plain,  smooth,  and 
symmetrical  as  a  Doric  column.  The  diction 
is  pure  and  without  affectation,  but  a  de- 
cided improvement  on  the  too  fkmiBar  sim- 
plicity wnich  spmled  some  of  his  earlier 
writings.     It  opens  finely : — 

*'  I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tone*. 
That  men  may  nse  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

**  But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years. 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match  t 
Or  reach  a  hand  through  time  to  catch 
The  far-off  interest  of  tears!*' 

When  we  speak  of  this  poem  being  in- 
ferior to  the  Princess,  we  must  add,  it  is 
mainly  in  general  effect  as  a  poem,  and  as 
to  its  probable  fate  with  the  reading  world. 
All  the  poet  has  aimed  at  in  the  present 
instance,  we  should  sav,  he  has  admirably 
accomplished.  It  would  be  entirely  out  of 
character,  not  to  say  sacrilegious,  to  bedeck 
a  mourning  suit  with  rubies  and  emeralds, 
or  perform  a  morris-dance  on  a  palL  In 
like  manner,  t^at  brilliancy  and  versatility 
which  is  the  great  feature  in  the  PrincesSi 
would  ill  become  the  solemn  efforts  of  a 
lamentation.  Also,  we  must  remark  that 
the  present  poem  was  fiar  advanced  in  being 
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at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Prin- 
cess, and  we  regard  that  poem  as  a  later  pro- 
duction rftan  the  one  now  given  to  the  world. 

FViendship,  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  like 
Tennyson,  is  a  grand  theme;  every  tree, 
walk,  or  book,  which  was  common  to  him- 
self and  friend,  giving  fine  room  for  his  de- 
scriptive powere,  and  the  consequent  thought 
upon  such  a  link  of  love. 

His  identification  with  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  his  friend,  his  intellectual  promise, 
hopes,  a.id  pastimes,  form  the  chief  string 
which  knots  the  several  poems  together ;  and 
the  fervor  which  graces  all  portrays  a  true 
profundity  of  aflfection,  and  a  heartfelt  love 
of  meditation  on  that  which  constituted  his 
friendly  happiness,  leading  him  into  thoughts 
and  speculations  on  death  and  universal 
happiness.  Here  is  a  passage  full  of  that 
simplicity  which  is  a  ruling  characteristic 
with  this  author : — 

"Old  yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  uuaer-lying  dead, 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head ; 
Thy  roots  are  wrapped  about  the  bones. 

"  The  seasons  bring  the  flower  again. 
And  bring  the  firstling  to  the  flock ; 
And  in  the  dusk  of  thee,  the  clock 
Beats  out  the  little  lives  of  men. 

*'  Oh,  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom, 
Who  chan^st  not  in  any  gale ! 
Nor  brandmg  summer  suns  avail 
To  touch  thy  ^ousand  years  of  gloom. 

**  And  gazing  on  the  sullen  tree, 
Side  for  thy  stubborn  hardihood, 
I  seem  to  ml  from  out  my  bl(K>d, 
And  grow  incorporate  into  thee." 

Communing  with  himself  on  his  loneli- 
ness, he  speaks  to  his  heart : — 

**  O  heart,  how  fares  it  with  thee  now, 
That  thou  shouldst  fiiil  from  thy  desire, 
Who  scarcely  darest  to  inquire, 
What  is  it  makes  me  beat  so  low  f 

**  Something  it  is  which  thou  hast  lost. 
Some  pleasure  from  thine  early  years. 
Break,  thou  deep  vase  of  chilhng  tears, 
That  grief  hath  shaken  into  frost  T 

Like  all  who  have  felt  real  sorrow,  the 
poet  appreciates  the  "  dull  narcotic**  of  poetry 
to  unburden  the  grief-laden  soul. 

Shelley  says,  and  truly : — 

**  Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetiy  by  wrong; 
Tb«y  learn  in  suneriog  what  they  teach  in  song.*' 


Hear  Tennyson  in  illustration  : — 

'*  I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 

To  put  in  words  the  grief  1  feel ; 
For  words,  like  nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  soul  withia 

"  But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies : 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 
Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

**  In  words,  like  weeds,  Til  wrap  mo  o'er. 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold ; 
But  that  large  grief  which  these  infold 
Is  given  in  ouuine  and  no  more." 

That  is  a  sort  of  apology  for  writing  his 
thoughts,  and  bathing  his  frayed  mind  in 
the  flood  of  poetry  of  which  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  conjuror  and  the  comforted. 
The  following  invocation  to  the  ship  with 
his  friend*6  remains  abounds  with  feeling  and 
affection : — 

**  Fair  ship^  that  from  the  Italian  shore 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  loved  remains. 
Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er. 

**  So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 
In  vain ;  a  favorable  speed 
Ruffle  thy  mirrored  mast,  and  lead 
Through  prosperous  floods  his  holy  urn. 

**  All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 

Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
As  our  pure  love,  through  early  light 
Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 

** Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above; 
Sleep,  gentle  havens,  before  the  prow ; 
Sleep,  zentle  winds,  as  he  sleeps  now, 
My  frieno,  the  brother  of  my  love. 

**  My  Arthur  1  whom  I  shall  not  see 
TiU  all  my  widowed  race  be  run; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son, 
More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me." 

We  must  continue  this :  it  heightens  in 
description  and  passion  eloquently.  The 
nearing  of  the  ship  is  beautinil ;  every  line 
marks  it  striding  towards  the  shore.  At 
first  he  but  hears  the  **  noise  about  the  keel  '^ 
then  he  hears  the  ni^ht-bell ;  it  comes  on 
gallantly,  yet  moumfuUy,  as  though  the  sea 
were  a  wide  sheet  of  canvas,  and  the  ship 
fastened  and  steadied  thereon,  and  a  vast 
roller  at  the  beach  rolled  up  the  canvas, 
moving  the  vessel  almost  imperceptibly  to 
the  shore.  He  sees  the  "cabin  window ;** 
then  he  descries  the  helmsman ;  then  comes 
the  sailor  to  his  wife,  and  travellers  return 
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home,  and  letters  from  abroad,  and  a  "  dark 
freight  with  vanished  life." 

"  So  bring  him :  we  hare  idle  dreams : 
This  look  of  quiet  flatters  thus 
Our  home-bred  fancies :  oh,  to  us, 
The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

"  To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod 

That  takes  the  sonahme  and  the  rains, 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 
The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God ; 

''Than  if  with  thee  the  roaring  wells 

Should  gulf  him  fathom  deep  in  brine; 
And  hands  so  often  clapped  ra  mine 
Should  toss  with  tangle  and  with  shell?.'' 

The  last  two  stanzas  are  really  beautiful — 
so  simple  and  so  highly  expressive. 

— **  Where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 
The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God," 

is  perfectly  Grecian.    And  the 

— ^  gulf  him  fathom  deep  in  brine," 

how  artistic  in  the  last  stanza !  He  is  a  per- 
fect arUst,  and  his  great  art  is  in  being  so 
artistically  simple  that  you  never  think  it 
has  been  studiously  simplified.  The  follow, 
ing  is  quite  an  ethereal  picture  of  a  messen. 
ger  of  woe  :— 

"  Lo  I  as  a  dove  when  up  she  springs 
To  bear  through  heaven  a  tale  of  woe, 
Some  dolorous  message  knit  below 
The  wild  pulsation  of  her  wings ; 

**  like  her  I  go :  I  cannot  stay ; 
I  leave  this  mortal  ark  behind, 
A  weight  of  nerves  without  a  mind. 
And  leave  the  cliflh,  and  baste  away." 

Here  is  a  picture  of  his  loss,  which  many 
a  hearth-side  will  recognize  and  appropriate 
with  a  tear : — 

**  Tears  of  the  widower,  when  he  sees 
A  late-lost  form  that  sleep  reveals, 
And  moves  his  doubtful  arms,  and  feels 
Her  place  is  empty,  fall  like  these ; 

•*  Which  weep  a  loss  for  ever  new, 

A  void  where  heart  on  heart  reposed ; 
And,  where  warm  hands  have  pressed  and 
closed. 
Silence,  tiU  I  besUeoce  toa** 

The  poet  is  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  sea 
in  his  imaginative  flights.  It  is  true,  the 
sea  was  the  great  banier,  like  th«  river  of 
life,  which  his  fnend  crossed  never  to  return 


alive,  and  which  separated  them  from  each 
other.  The  sea,  too,  is  the  element  which 
is  to  convey  the  shape  of  the  loveA  to  the 
arms  of  the  loving.  Besides,  the  eternally 
rolling  waves  are  typical  of  that  great 
eternity  to  which  one  friend  has  passed,  and" 
of  the  enduring  love  of  the  8ur>ivor.  The 
sea  is  a  great  poet,  mirroring  the  heavens 
and  all  that  is  luminous,  and  pure,  and 
resplendent  therein ;  therefore  is  a  fit  realm 
for  the  roan-poet  to  refresh  his  imagination, 
mirroring  as  he  does  all  that  is  bright  and 
holy  in  the  heaven  of  love.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing existing  evidently  between  the  poet  and 
the  ocean,  and  the  best  passages  in  the 
poem  are  those  which  refer  to  it:  his  watch^ 
ings  and  expectations  by  the  shore,  and 
where  he  lets  his  imagination  picture  a  prob- 
able return.    Here  is  one  of  them : — 

**  If  one  should  bring  me  this  report, 

That  thou  hadst  touched  the  land  to-day. 
And  I  went  down  unto  the  quay, 
And  found  thee  lying  in  the  port ; 

**  And  standing  muffled  round  with  woe, 
Should  see  thy  pasaengers  in  rank 
Come  stepping  lightly  down  the  plank, 
And  beckomng  unto  those  they  know ; 

**  And  if  along  with  these  should  come 
The  man  I  held  as  half  divine ; 
Should  strike  a  sudden  hand  in  mine, 
And  ask  a  thousaad  things  of  home ; 

''And  I  should  tell  him  all  my  pain. 

And  how  my  life  had  drooped  of  late, 
And  he  should  sorrow  o'er  my  state 
And  marvel  what  possessed  my  brain ; 

*'  And  I  perceive  no  toudi  of  change, 
No  hmt  of  death  in  all  his  frame. 
But  found  him  all  in  all  the  same, 
I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  strange." 

The  student  will  hail  this  volume  of  true 
and  genuine  poetry  with  a  welcome  which 
no  bwk  has  drawn  from  him  for  years.  It 
must  be  read  and  pondered  on,  to  be  appre- 
ciated as  it  ought  The  monotony  which 
superficially  meets  the  reader  vanishes  as 
he  gets  into  the  wailing  mood.  As  you 
open  the  book  think  of  some  friend,  (who 
is  there  that  had  not  a  friend  ?)  think  of  some 
sweet  spirit,  some  kind  soul,  some  dear  rela- 
tive, or  perhaps,  ve  young  and  unrequited — 
ye  loving  and  losing — think  of  someUMOg 
nearer  and  dearer,  mat  has  perished,  that 
is  dead,  and  left  you  friendless,  lonely,  child- 
less, parentless,  brotherless,  or  loveless;  aod 
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with  the  feelings  rifiing  to  such  a  mood,  sit 
calmly  down  and  read,  and  you  will  be  com- 
forted. It  is  always  a  blessing  to  find  one 
who  knows  the  human  heart  so  well,  Uiat 
he,  as  it  were,  only  gives  utterance  to  what 
you  yourself  were  about  to  say :  you  feel  at 
home  with  him ;  he  is  a  friend ;  he  seems 
to  know  your  secrets,  and  touches  all  the 
chords  of  calmness,  benignity,  despondency, 
or  hope,  until  your  whole  soul  is  one  vibra- 
tive  lyre  of  your  thoughts  and  his  will. 
Tennyson  is  such  a  man,  and  this  poem  will 
be  balsam  to  many  a  lone  mortal — many  a 
"  poor  exile  far  away,"  whose  land  and  love 
are  dead  to  him ;  and  to  a  thought  comfort 
seeker,  it  will  bo  **88  sun  to  the  earth." 
Here  is  sweet  consolation : — 

"  As  sometimes  in  a  dead  man's  face, 
To  those  that  watch  it  more  and  more 
A  likeness  hardly  seen  before 
Oomos  out,  to  some  one  of  his  race ; 

**  8  ^,  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold, 
I  see  thee  what  thou  art,  and  know, 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below. 
Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 

**  But  there  is  more  than  I  can  see, 
And  what  I  see  I  leave  unsaid. 
Nor  speak  it,knowinG;.Death  has  made 
His  darkness  beautiful  m  thea" 

One  quotation  more,  and  we  are  done 
with  excerpts.  The  more  we  think  over 
this  poem,  the  more  we  should  wish  to 
quote  largely  from  it ;  if  for  naught  else,  to 
prove  that  what  we  said  of  it  in  juxtaposi- 
tion to  the  "  Princess"  was  not  meant  to  de- 
preciate the  present  poem. 

■  I  leave  thy  praises  unexpressed 
In  verse  that  brings  myself  relief. 
And  by  the  measure  of  my  grief, 
I  leave  thy  greatness  to  be  guessed. 

**  What  practice,  howtoe'er  expert 
In  fitting  aptest  words  to  thmgs. 
Or  voioo  the  richest-toned  that  sings. 
Hath  power  to  give  tliee  as  thou  wert  !'* 

The  next  verse  is  qnaintly  and  very  neatly 
done : — 

**  I  care  not  in  these  fading  days 
To  raise  a  err  that  lai^  not  long, 
And  round  toee  with  the  breeze  of  song 
lb  #tir  a  little  dust  of  praise. 

**  Thy  leaf  has  perished  in  the  green. 

And,  while  we  breathe  beneath  the  sun, 
ne  world  which  credits  what  is  done 
It  cold  to  all  that  ttiight  have  been.** 


The  ruling  feeling  of  the  "  In  Memoriam'* . 
naturally  brings  to  mind  recollections  of  other 
poems  having  the  same  object,  directly  or 
mdirectly ;  and  ere  we  conclude  we  shall  take 
a  glance  at  the  most  note-worthy  monodies, 
elegies,  or  death-verses  in  the  language,  and 
try  and  give  the  ^  In  Memoriam"  its  place. 
Elegies  are  as  common  as  grave-stones,  and 
the  merits  are  about  in  the  same  latitude, 
the  scale  of  kind  feeling  being  generally 
weighed,  up  or  down,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  purse  which  it  has  to  bamnce.  Every 
thing  connected,  no  matter  how  humbly, 
with  that  sublime  existence  called  Death,  of 
course  carries  with  it  due  respect  and  feel- 
ings which  are  entire  strangers  to  any  other 
sensation  or  idea.  These  feelings  can  vary 
just  as  much  as  man's  life  mar,  pendulating 
between  the  merest  clod  and  the  most  poeti- 
cal giant — between  the  Witten  and  the 
Thought-Titan.  So  can  their  eflBgies  or 
their  monuments  vaiy,  not  perhaps  so  much 
in  .their  dimensions  as  in  their  classical  ex- 
pansiveness ;  for,  like  a  Greek  epigram,  the 
smallest  may  reconcile  an  impossibihty  to 
the  senses,  and  hold  a  giant  in  the  mantle 
of  a  dwarf.  The  chief  dread  of  attempting 
a  monument  in  letters,  of  great  dimensions, 
would  appear  to  be  the  fear  of  filing  in 
uniqueness,  and  preserving  that  solemn  as- 
pect without  whidi  it  would  appear  to  be 
an  anti-Christian  burlesque.  Few  feel  capa- 
ble of  attempting  such  a  work.  It  is  the 
work  of  years  as  Mr.  Tennyson's  is,  and 
to  an  enviable  extent  he  has  succeeded  in 
creating  a  monument  which  may  not  fear 
attack  as  to  either  its  unity,  solemnity,  or 
dimension,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  pyramid  when 
compared  with  the  elegiac  monuments  which 
we  meet  with  now-ardays. 

In  the  English  language  the  most  note- 
worthy of  those  productions  we  have  alluded 
to,  are  Mark  Anthony's  Oration  over  the 
dead  body  of  Ccesar ;  Milton's  Lycidas ; 
Pope's  Epitaphs  ;  Collins'  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  Thomson;  a  few  Epitaphe  and  Ekgiee 
by  Swift;  Gray's  Elegy;  Blair's  Grave; 
Coleridge's  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Chat* 
terton;  Shelley's  JWoimzw  ;  Wolfe's  j8«rta/ 
of  Sir  John  Moore;  and  Moore  and  Byron 
On  the  Death  ofBrineley  Sheridan.  TTiese 
are  all  well  known  and  widely  read.  Mark 
Anthonv'8  defense  of  hia  dead  friend  is  in 
eveiT  school-boy's  mouth,  and  a  better  could 
not  be.  The  ingenuity  and  sarcasm  at  once 
displayed  in  it  are  excellent,  and  the  rapid- 
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ity  with  which  it  gained  over  the  Romans 
to  the  speaker's  cause,  and  to  decry  the  man 
(Brutus)  hy  whose  influence  he  first  got  a 
hearing,  shows  what  a  master  that  Shak- 
spere  was  ;  how*well  he  knew  human  nature, 
and  how  truly  he  could  pull  the  strings  of 
man's  action.  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore 
will  ever  retain  its  popularity ;  it  is  so  well 
known  comment  would  be  superfluous.  Pope's 
Epitaphs  are  fast  going  into  that  congenial 
oblivion  to  which  their  subjects  would  have 
gone  as  they  fell,  save  for  the  magnetic  elec- 
tricity by  which  Popa's  ^-ersification  held  on 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
first  quarter  of  this.  Moore  and  Byron  on 
Sheridan  are  each  excellent,  the  former 
being  a  satire  lacerating  the  Prince  Regent 
for  his  neglect  of  Sheridan,  after  he  had 
sported  on  his  genius  for  years.  There  are 
some  powerful  and  scathing  stanzas  in  this 
monody.  The  "  way  of  the  world"  is  dis- 
agreeably true  in  the  verses : — 

*'  Oh!  it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  hollow, 
And  spirits  so  mean  in  the  great  and  high-born ; 

To  think  what  a  long  line  of  titles  may  follow 
The  relics  of  him  who  died  friendless  and  lorn  1 

"  How  proud  they  can  press  to  the  fun'ral  array 
Of  one  whom  they  shunn'd  in  his  sickness  and 
sorrow; 
How  baili£&  mav  seise  his  last  blanket,  to^ay. 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to-mor- 
row T 

Sheridan's  powers  as 

**  The  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel,  who  ran 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master 
ofalV 

are  tersely  and  eloquently  characterized. 
There  are  some  fine  lines  in  Byron's  mon- 
ody, though  not  equal  to  Moore's. 

Colerid^'s  Monody  on  Chatterton,  though 
a  juvenile  production,  contains  some  excel- 
lent passages.  The  most  interesting  now, 
perhaps,  is  that  in  which  the  fate  of  the 
genius  he  bewails  leads  him  to  think  of  his 
own  misfortunes,  and  which  he  dares  not 
dwell  on, 

**  Lest  kindred  woeu  permade  a  kindred  doom  ; 
For,  oh  I  big  gall-drops,  shook  from  Folly's  wing, 
Hare  blackend  the  mir  promise  of  my  spring ; 
And  the  stem  Fate  transpierced  with  viewless  dart 
The  last  pale  Hope  that  shivered  at  my  heart" 

Yet  he  promises  himself  the  solace  of  follow- 
ing the  "sweet  dream," 

"Where  SuaqnehaDna  poon  its  uoUmed  ftream," 


of  raising  a  cenotaph  to  the  **  Harper  of 
time-shrouded  Minstrelsy," 

"  And  there,  soothed  sadly  by  Uie  dirgeful  wind, 
Muse  on  the  sore  ills  I  have  left  behind.** 

Alas  for  the  dreams  of  youth !  Like  the 
Fata  Mogana  of  the  coast  of  Antrim,  or 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  the  glowing  pano- 
rama of  cliivalry,  ambition,  glory  of  war,  or 
more  glorious  delights  of  seclusion,  which 
crowd  tlie  brain  of  youth,  sink  into  a  mere 
optical  illusion,  beautiful  in  itself  as  such,  but 
it  is  only  a  richly-colored  shadow,  bodiless, 
pulseless,  that,  to  use  Goldsmith^s  admirable 
comparison, 

''  That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  sides, 
Allures  from  fkr,  yet  as  1  follow,  flies." 

Collins'  Ode  on  Thomson  is  a  tame  per- 
formance. Not  so  Swift's  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Demar  the  Usurer,  Satirical 
Elegy  on  a  late  famous  General,  and  his 
Elegy  and  Epitaph  on  the  supposed  Death 
of  Partridge,  the  cobbler  and  almanac- maker. 
The  first-named  is  at  once  satirical,  sarcastic, 
and  just,  and  withal  contains  some  admira- 
ble remarks  on  the  transition  from  this  world 
to  the  unimaginable  "  to  come."  Without 
ornament  those  Unes  "  state  the  case  "  as  elo- 
quently and  as  severely  as  if  a  heaven  of  rhe- 
toric were  discharged  in  word-lightning  on 
it  They  address  the  commonest  mind  by 
their  truth,  as  much  as  the  enlightened  by 
their  quaint  strength  : — 

*'Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  Death  the 

tamer 
By  mortgage  has  secured  the  corpse  of  Demar; 
Nor  can  four  hundred  thoutand  sterling  pound  y^, 
Redeem  him  from  his  prison  under  ground^ 

It  would  seem  that  this  great  fact,  so  epi- 
grammatically  expressed  by  Swift,  was  not 
known  to  men,  they  toil,  speculate,  pecu- 
late, and  connive  so  much  in  life  to  build  up 
that  which  is  of  no  after-life  use,  but  the  mak- 
ing of  which  most  probably  shortens  their 
existence.  The  miser,  denying  himself  the 
necessary  food  of  man  to  hoard  up  treasure, 
never  thinks  he  is  starving  himself,  and  lesfr- 
eninff  the  joy,  by  years,  he  hves  and  longs  to 
lire  for  most — that  of  wooing,  and  gazing  on^ 
his  gold.  If  there  is  so  much  inexpressible 
delight  (as  we  are  told)  in  gazing  on  the 
treasure  for  a  day,  why,  it  should  be  heaven 
in  a  twelvemonth !  And  vet,  these  mnera- 
ble  devils  are  blind  to  theu*  own  deification. 
Drat  the  knaves  I  if  they  had  but 
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enough,  they  could  make  a  heaven  of  this 
earth,  and  their  gold  pieces  would  sliine 
like  so  many  stars,  rendering  their  sphere 
blissful  and  congenial.  They  deserve  their 
fate.  In  their  anxiety  to  turn  every  thing 
into  gold,  like  Midas,  they  mind  not  to  ex- 
clude bread  from  the  auriferous  ban ;  for  it 
is  the  nature  of  those  creatures,  even  if  hun- 
gry, to  sell  their  musty  crust,  if  money — 
gold,  delightful  gold!  —  be  offered  for  it 
They  would  sell  life  for  gold,  poor  wretches, 
and  know  not  what  they  do ;  thus, 

**  He  that  could  once  have  half  a  kingdom  bought, 
In  half  a  rainute  is  not  worth  a  groat 
Hit  coffers  from  the  coffin  could  not  save, 
Kor  all  his  interest  keep  him  from  the  grave. 
A  golden  monument  would  not  bo  right. 
Because  we  wish  the  earth  upon  him  light'* 

Swift. 

The  annexed  four  lines  were  written  by 
Stella  (Esther  Johnston)  in  the  same  elegy : 

But  as  he  weigh'd  his  gold,  grim  Death  in  ^pight 
Oast  in  his  dart  which  made  three  moidores  Bght ; 
And,  as  he  saw  his  darling  money  fail, 
Been  his  last  breath,  to  sink  the  lighter  scale." 

Swift  thus  distinguishes  the  sexton : 

"  A  dismal  banker  must  tliat  banker  be, 
Who  gives  no  bills  but  of  mortality.** 

With  the  concluding  thought  in  the  "  Epi- 
taph on  the  Miser,"  we  shall  leave  this  ad- 
mirable poem,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
Swift,  and  of  his  treatment  of  the  subject : 

"  And,  if  his  heirs  continue  kind 
To  that  dear  self  he  left  behind, 
I  dare  believe  that  four  in  five 
Wai  think  his  better  half  alive.** 

Every  thing  in  that  poem  elucidates  the 
character  of  its  ciubject  by  similes  drawn 
from  the  miser's  lilo.  It  is  not  a  mere  piece 
of  sarcasm,  carrying  its  shafts  no  farther  than 
the  present  object,  but  to  all  of  the  same 
ffentis;  while  the  ideas  of  mortality  expressed 
in  it  are  so  ruggedly  simple  and  severely 
correct  as  to  have  a  peculiar  charm.  The 
Orub  Street  Elegy  on  Partridge  is  a  capi- 
tal piece  of  satire  and  humor,  with  a  sly 
vein  of  deviltry  running  through  it  That 
on  the  Famous  General  is  of  equal  merit, 
but  contains  some  lines  of  great  power  and 
malignity,  which  to  oar  mind  heighten  it 
vastly.  We  are  tempted  to  print  it  entire, 
for  on  it  might  rest  Swift's  claims  to  the 
laurel  of  Satire : — 

YOU  yil.      90.  YI.      HXW  8IRII8, 


||0y  TBI  DEATH  OF  A  LATK  PAMUCS  •INERAL«  1790.  : 

"  His  Grace !  Impossible  I  what  dead  I 
Of  old  age  too,  and  in  his  bed ! 
And  could  that  mighty  warrior  fall. 
And  so  inglorious,  after  all ! 
"Well,  since  he's  gone,  no  matter  how. 
The  last  loud  trump  mu?t  wake  him  now ; 
'And  trust  me,  as  the  noise  grows  stronger, 
He*d  wi^h  to  sleep  a  little  longer. 
And  could  he  be  indeed  so  old 
As  by  the  newspapers  we're  told  f 
Threescore,  I  think,  U  pretty  high ; 
*Twas  time  in  conscience  he  should  die ! 
This  world  he  cumbePd  long  enough; 
He  burnt  Lis  candle  to  Uie  snuff; 
And  that's  the  reason,  some  folks  think, 
He  lefb  behind  so  great  a  stink. 
Behold  his  funeral  appears. 
Nor  widow's  sighs,  nor  orphan's  tears. 
Wont  at  such  times  each  heart  to  pierce, 
Attend  the  progress  of  his  hearse. 
But  what  ot  that !  his  friends  may  say, 
Ho  had  those  honors  in  his  day ; 
True  to  his  profit  and  his  pride. 
He  made  them  weep  before  he  died. 
Come  hither,  all  ye  empty  things  I 
Ye  bubbles  raised  by  breath  of  kings ! 
Who  float  upon  the  tide  of  state ; 
Com«  hither  and  behold  your  fate ! 
Let  Pride  he  taught  by  this  rebuke, 
How  very  mean  a  thing's  a  duke, 
From  all  his  ill-got  honors  flung, 
Tum'd  to  that  dirt  from  whence  he  sprung." 

The  most  pretentious,  however,  of  these 
Death-verses,  the  heads  of  which  we  have 
enumerated,  are  those  by  Shelley,  Milton, 
Gray,  and  Blair, 

Shelley's  Adonais  "  To  the  Memory  of 
John  Keats"  is  the  grandest,  most  imagina- 
tive, and  most  beautiful  production  of  the 
kind  in  the  language.  It  is  the  grand  poem 
of  a  grand  poet,  wailing  the  death  of  a 
younger  brother  and  rival,  who  was  worthy 
of  such  a  lamenter.  Its  brilliancy  of  illus- 
tration, depth  of  thought,  height  of  imagi- 
nation, harrowing  strength,  and  Grecian 
completeness,  are  unparalleled.  We  dare 
not  quote  from  such  an  oflfering.  Urania, 
that  divinest  Muse,  would  wither  us  for  the 
sacrilege.  We  must  not  sip  of  this  cup  of 
sorrow,  but  quaflf  the  sweet  bitterness  entire. 
Here  are  no  milky  tears,  but  the  cold  shiver- 
ing sweat  and  proud  gall  of  intellectual  un- 
quiet Here  you  do  not  sigh,  but  shiver ; 
do  not  weep,  but  feel  an  indescribable  clam- 
miness; you  choke  for  words,  which  the 
many  beacons  of  sorrow  at  once  presented 
hinder  from  finding  the  path  of  voice.  An 
oily  loathsomeness  hangs  like  a  weight  on 
your  brow,  with  heavy,  unvoiced  lamenta- 
tion for  the  youth,  and  hatred  of  his  enemies, 
86 
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while  you  read ;  and  finished — sink  into  a 
confused  reverie  of  his  greatness,  of  their 
malignity,  and  the  inexpressible  power  which 
has  conveyed  both  so  vividly  to  you.  Truly, 
it  is  a  great  sorrow.  The  reading  of  this 
poem  produces  a  deeper  sensation  on  us 
than  melancholy  music,  which  we  have  often 
been  inclined  to  think  of  as  the  most  de- 
pressing influence.  We  are  not  sure  but 
it  has  that  power  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  sympathetic  authority  which  influences, 
or  trifles  with,  human  sensations.  But  this 
poem,  while  it  depresses,  makes  one  strong 
in  sorrow,  which  is  the  opposite  to  that 
efiected  by  melancholy  music.  It  depresses 
at  first,  and  ends  by  consigning  us  to  a  deep 
and  sorrow-subdued  trance ;  wliilo  Sh«  Hoy 
makes  us  the  subject  of  depressed,  but  iivin'^ 
and  inwardly  radiating  thought  You  are 
deep  in  lament,  while,  like  a  blinded  eagle. 
Imagination  dashes  wildly  through  the  ele- 
ments, in  vain  searching  for  words  to  hold 
it  down. 

Milton's  Lycidas  is  an  exquisite  pastoral. 
It  is  from  beginning  to  end  one  beautiful 
passage,  fresh  as  May,  and  scenting  as  fra- 
grant as  sweet  brier  and  wild  thyme. 

"  The  tufted  cmw-toe,  and  pale  jessamiDe, 
The  whitepink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 

Tne  glowing  violet, 
The  mnsk-roBe,  and  the  well-attirM  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head/' 

out-perfume  the  rosemary  and  willow-sprig 
with  which  they  are  interwreathed.  It  is 
essentially  and  in  design  a  pastoral  lament ; 
the  sorrow  of  an 


"  uncouth  swain  to  th'  oaks  and  rills, 

While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray  f 

drawing  all  his  illustrations  from  the  Arca- 
dian simplicity  of  his  haunts  and  home, 
without  Uie  deep  thought  which  cultured 
intellect  is  supposed  to  wield ;  and  is  there- 
fore free  from  the  pretense  of  deep,  chaotic, 
labyrinthine  sorrow,  wide  imagination,  or 
profound  meditation.  It  is  as  calm  and 
richly  placid  as  the  sweet  face  of  its  author ; 
full  of  bounding  recollections  of  youth  and 
the  Pandean  shade. 

Gray's  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  exqubite  pieces  of  word-melody  in 
the  language,  and  it  deserves  it  It  is 
as  smooth  and  enchanting  as  Life  viewed 
through  the  eyes  of  childhood.  There  is 
^  one  stanza  but  has  contributed  to  our 


stock  of  ^  household  words,"  scarce  a  line 
that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  known 
long  before  we  knew  who  wrote  it  Tet  it  is 
like  a  beautiful  statue  or  wax-work.    It  is 
utterly  devoid  of  passion.    It  is  very  like 
nature,  but  not  nature.    It  instructs  by  the 
morality  of  the  picture  it  presents,  but  could 
never  move  by  its  own  intrinsic  capacity.  Its 
tameness  proves  its  bane,  and  it  has  no 
antidote  save  perfection  of  rhjrthm,  and  that 
is  not  sufBcient  to  preserve  it  from  the  death 
monotony  ever  entails.    Or,  if  it  does  not 
die,  it  will  be  saved  from  oblivion  by  its 
own  very  recommendations  to  die,  like  cer- 
tain personages  of  weak,  doubtful,  and  plausi- 
ble cnaracter»,  whom  hbtory  cannot  dispense 
witli,  but  whoso  living  proves  they  never 
should  have  lived.     It  is  the  picture  of  an 
eminent  colorist  whose  original  sketch  may 
have  been  spirited,  but  whose  pains-taking 
brush  has  zetdously,  though  unconsciously, 
embalmed  it  from  the  sight    It  is  true  that 
the  spirit  of  the  poem  is  much  in  accordance 
with  a  general  view  of  a  church-yard.    But 
to  a  thinker,  who  for  a  time  dwells  among 
the  tombs,  what  noble  and  expansive  vistas 
of  passion  and  conjecture  does  not  each  grave 
open  to  him?     Gray  has  not  caught  this 
spirit    He  has  written  of  the  church-yard 
without  conjuring  up  and  communing  with 
the  shades  which  the  tomb-stones  cast  be- 
neath them.    His  is  the  melodious  whine  of 
philosophy  without  the  strength  of  the  phi- 
losopher.   The  blood  does  not  run  cold  as 
you  read.    You  feel  no  sensation  to  make 
you  akin  to  corpse-Ufe ;  you  don*t  feel  clam- 
my, or  as  if  there  were  worms  filling  up  the 
wrinkles  on  your  forehead.    No  I  it  is  not 
of  the  grave.    You  read  it  as  you  would  a 
sentimental  love-poem.    You  feel  that  **  the 
path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave,",  as 
**  cooing  '^  and  "  wooing  "  lead  to  marriage ; 
that  the  "rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
sleep,"  as  well  as  that  "  dark  eyes  shine  like 
diamonds,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.    But 
in  the  Elegy  you  grow  not  cold,  nor  in  the 
sentimental  love-poem  warm,  because  they 
are  equally  devoid  of  the  necessary  aids  of 
thought  and  imagination.  Every  man  knows 
he  vrill  love  and  die^  and  you  can  produce 
no  effect  on  him  by  telhng  him  things  which 
he  was  bom  to  fulfil.    The  subject  must 
be  wreathed  round  with  a  certain  imagina- 
tive influence  to  make  it  effective.    Every 
thing  in  life  is  so.    The  man  who  is  iostled 
through  the  streets  and  edged  off  pauwaja, 
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like  any  other  man,  is  a  person  of  deep  re- 
spect when  we  see  hitn  sitting  on  the  bench 
of  justice  administering  the  law  of  his  land. 
Yet  he  is  only  a  man,  but  he  is  in  a  new 
Kght.  So  it  is  with  every  thing.  Gray  was 
an  elegant,  we  may  say  eloquent  versifier, 
but  only  a  poet  so  far  as  balladists  and 
descriptive  verse  makers  can  claim  that 
honored  title.  He  was  a  poet,  in  the  same 
sense  as  Teniers  and  Watteau  are  allowed 
to  be  painters.  But  to  a  mind  who  delights 
in  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare  or  Shelley, 
nothing  less  than  an  Angelo,  Raphael,  or 
Barry  can  afford  any  sterling  or  lasting 
gratification.  Others  may  be  the  object  of 
transient  laudation  from  their  hkeness  to 
reality,  but  one  cannot  swear  by  them  as 
did  Vasari  by  Michael  Angelo  and  his  works. 
Nor  can  one  love  them,  for  they  lack  unmor- 
tality.  They  want  a  soul ;  and  Love,  being 
in  itself  immortal,  needs  must  choose  a  mate 
for  eternity. 

Blair's  Ghrave  we  have  ever  cherished  as 
a  dear  companion.  Our  friendship  has  been 
long,  and  shall  only  be  augmented  when  that 
''home  that  lasts  till  doomsday,"  around 
which  he  has  woven  a  "  dome  of  thought," 
shall  present  a  chance  for  our  thanking  him 
for  the  mental  repast  he  laid  before  our  youth. 
There  are  some  fine  passages  in  this  poem, 
and  if  they  are  not  remarkable  for  intense 
or  harrowing  strength,  they  are  replete  with 
vigorous  natural  passion,  identified  by  thought 
with  the  object  of  his  meditation. 

"  The  mve,  dread  ♦hing ! 
Men  shiver  when  thou  rt  named ;  ^ature,  appall'd, 
Shakes  ofif  her  wonted  firmDess.    Ah !  how  dark 
^ly  long-extended  realms,  and  rueful  wastes  I 
Where  naught  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark 

night, 
Dark  as  was  chaos  ere  ^e  infant  sun 
Was  roll'd  together,  or  had  tried  its  beams 
Athwart  the  gloom  profound.*" 

These  few  lines  give  more  impetus  to 
thought  than  all  the  Ele^  of  Gray;  the 
illustration  of  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  takes 
us  back  "ere  the  infant  sun"  "had  tried  its 
beams"  on  the  profound  chaos  from  which 
God  willed  the  earth.  This  thinking  power 
which  an  author  holds  over  his  reader  is  the 
power  exactly  which  proves  him  worth  re- 
curring to  as  a  friend  for  comfort  and  con- 
solation. We  do  not  wish  to  make  a  syphon 
of  our  brain,  that  what  we  hear  should  enter 
at  one  ear  and  go  out  at  the  other.  A  con- 
tinual current  of  such  air  would  soon  leave 


us  senseless.  But  we  desire  that  each  poet 
who  visits  our  brain  should  leave  a  deposit — 
as  toilers  leave  the  cream  of  their  labor  in  a 
bank,  which  may  fructify  with  the  deposits 
of  others,  and  produce  an  interest  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  dome  which  shelters 
and  protects  the  principle.  Who  that  has 
ever  in  boyhood  visited  a  graveyard  at  night- 
time will  fail  to  recognize  himself? 

"  By  glimpse  of  moonshine  chequering  through  the 

trees, 
The  school-boy,  with  Iiis  satchel  in  his  band, 
Whistling  aloud  to  keep  hid  courage  up, 
And  lightly  tripping  oVr  the  long  flat  stones 
(With  nettles  slcirted,  and  with  moss  o*ergrown) 
That  tell  in  homely  phrase  who  lie  below. 
Sudden  he  starts  1  and  hears,  or  thinks  he  hears, 
The  sound  of  something  purring  at  his  heels; 
Full  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him 
Till  out  of  breatJ)  he  overtakes  his  fellows ; 
Who  gather  round,  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition,  tall  and  ghastly. 
That  walks  at  dead  of  night,  or  takes  his  stand 
0*er  S'*me  new-opened  grave  *,  and  (strange  to  tell) 
Evanitehes  at  crowing  uf  the  cock." 

Thus  the  poet  weaves  a  charm  round  the 
"unvarnished  tale,"  and  makes  it  of  self-inter- 
est to  all.  This  poem  is  full  of  feeling,  ^ngor- 
ous  thought,  a  pleasing  and  suitable  imagina- 
tion, sound  meditation,  and  all  poetically  ex- 
pressed. Campbell's  well-known  and  oft- 
quoted  line, 

**  like  angels*  visits,  few  and  far  between," 

is  taken  wholesale  from  a  passage  in  this 
poem.     It  is  thus  in  Blair : — 

**  Like  an  ill-use )  ghost 
Not  to  return ;  or,  if  it  did,  Us  vinis. 
Like  those  of  angeie^  short  and  far  between.** 

We  cannot  say  it  is  much,  if  anywise  im- 
proved by  Campbell ;  and  even  if  it  were, 
that  would  be  a  bad  excuse  for  the  plagia- 
rism. 

Now,  bringing  Tennyson's  poem  into  com- 
pany we  value  so  highly  is  complimenting 
him,  some  may  think,  too  much,  but  not  more 
than  we  think  his  productions  deserve.  Less 
imaginative  and  less  grand  than  Shelley's 
beautiful  poem,  the  In  Memotian  has  a 
calmer  dignity.  It  is  the  dignity  produced 
by  his  not  being  so  highly  poetical  Shelley, 
from  being  so  grandly  and  wildly  imagina- 
tive, often  found  lan&^uage  to  convey  but  an 
obscure  translation  of  his  thoughts.  Like  a 
jagged  lightning-conductor,  language  often 
scattered  into  irreme^able  flashes  the  fire  of 
his  imaginaiioB.    Tennyson,  from  not  being 
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so  great  a  poet,  is  a  greater  economist  of  his 
powers,  and  preserves  the  dignity  of  a  certain 
position.  His  Pegasus  is  a  sure-footed  steed, 
speeding  at  a  pleasant  and  steady  pace,  sel- 
dom venturing  far  into  the  aerial  element 
Its  wings  seem  to  be  neatly  arranged,  having 
great  faith  in  appearances ;  and,  Uke  the  fly- 
ing fish,  returning  to  the  wave  when  its  wings 
get  dry,  so  Mr.  Tennyson's  steed  seeks  the 
earth  every  time  there  is  presage  of  a  storm, 
lest  its  wings  be  ruffled  or  a  feather  displaced. 
Shelley's  Pegasus  is  of  a  different  order ;  it 
is  a  war-steed — breathing  inspiration  for  a 
fight ;  its  wings  are  strong  and  everlasting, 
as  those  which  -^lus  masters.  He  rarely 
touches  the  earth,  but  revels  in  the  aerial 
realm  as  though  he  were  not  made  of  mortal 
clay.  The  earth  lies  beneath  him  in  fact,  as 
in  imagination,  and  with  an  "  Upward  and 
on,"  he  ever  faces  his  steed  to  the  sun.  His 
Adonais  is  full  of  grand  imaginings ;  and  a 
thorough  heart- wrung  poesy  runs  through  it 
which  we  can  only  compare  to  light  in  dark- 
ness, lighting  up  the  dead  Keats,  as  the  illu- 
minations breathe  a  Ufe  and  an  explanation 
through  an  old  black-letter  volume ;  or  Uke 
a  second  life  travelling  into  the  dead  corse 
of  a  second  Lazarus.  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem 
is  of  more  pretention  than  the  Lyddas  of 
Milton,  more  ambitious  in  design,  but  can- 
not exceed  the  purity  of  style  of  the  old 
bard.  It  is  less  simple,  though  the  diction 
is  as  pure  as  Lycidas,  which  is  saying  a  great 
word  for  it  And  if  it  does  not,  as  a  lament 
for  the  dead,  rank  before  the  Lycidas,  inas- 
much as  philosophical  and  meditative  poetry 
will  precede  the  pastoral,  it  is  because  we 
have  raised  Milton  on  that  steady  pedestal 


of  immortality  to  ambition,  which,  in  a  mod- 
em, is  almost  an  unpardonable  sacrilege. 
Only  think,  reader,  of  a  live  man,  with  a  Mr. 
before  his  name,  comparing  with  the  John 
Milton  of  our  childhood,  and  our  fathers' 
and  grandfathers'  and  great-grandfathers' 
childhood  I  It  is  revolutionary — ^it  is  rebel- 
lous !     Put  it  down. 

It  is  a  waste  of  ink  to  write  that  the  In 
Memorian  is  stronger  and  healthier  than  the 
Elegy  of  Gray.  It  is  less  ornate,  at  least 
to  all  appearance,  and  more  forcible,  with  a 
vast  deal  more  of  thought  and  heart-labor. 
Haydn  the  composer  was  in  the  habit  of 
dressing  as  if  for  a  ball,  when  about  to 
make  music ;  and  we  always  have  the  idea 
that  Gray  must  have  been  under  a  like  in- 
fluence, writing  his  Elegy,  every  thing  is  so 
neat  and  regular.  We  never  should  expect 
to  meet  Gray  by  the  sea-shore  in  a  profound 
distraction,  impatient  with  the  lazy  waves 
that  slowly  bring  him  the  loved  corse  of  his 
dead  friend.  Beside  the  In  Menwrixm^  the 
Elegy  seems  an  elegant  piece  of  dilettantism. 

Blair's  Ghrave  has  passages  which  are  not 
surpassed  by  Tennyson.  It  is  dignified, 
meditative,  abounding  with  feeling,  fine  per- 
ception, and  .elegant  descriptions.  It  per- 
haps, taken  as  a  whole,  is  less  artistic.  It  is 
however  a  beautiful  poem,  and,  varying  in 
subject  very  materially  from  a  lament,  is 
therefore  rather  exempt  from  a  comparison 
with  Tennyson,  but  winch  it  can  bear  without, 
danger.  The  In  Memorian  is  of  a  higher 
meditative  order,  though  scarcely,  for  its 
subject,  better  expressed,  and  might  be  proud 
of  the  companionship  if  it  dia  not  aspire 
beyond  it  j.  s. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  LADY  WILLOUGHBY. 


It  is  now  some  ^\q  years  since  there  ap- 
peared one  morning  in  the  London  Book 
Trade,  a  new  work,  of  costly  antique  bind- 
ing, clasped  and  edged  with  silver,  with 
ribbed  paper  and  ancient  type,  which  at  once 
drew  attention  to  it  as  a  literary  curiosity.  It 
was  without  history  of  any  kind  attached  to 
it ;  without  preface,  introduction,  advertise- 
ment, or  dedication ;  without  mention  of  ite 
compiler,  annotator  or  editor ;  without  biogra- 
phy, save  what  was  to  be  found  within  the 
pages  of  the  diary,  of  its  author ;  and,  we 
believe,  without  the  name  of  its  printer  upon 
the  title-page.  Bearing  the  pleasant  inscrip- 
tion of  "  So  much  of  the  Viary  of  Lady 
WUloughhy  as  relates  to  her  Domestic  His- 
tory, and  to  the  eventful  period  of  the  Reign 
of  Charles  the  First  ;'^  printed  with  the 
capitals,  italics,  and  ancient  spelling  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  relating  in  all  its  de- 
tails to  a  most  interesting  portion  of  English 
history,  about  which,  at  3iat  particular  junc- 
ture, public  attention  was  sensitively  alive ; 
and  purporting  to  be  a  veracious  journal  of 
the  domestic  events  of  a  family,  concerning 
whom  enough  was  known  to  awaken  the 
in  tensest  curiosity,  the  edition,  necessarily 
small  as  an  experiment,  was  seized  upon  with 
avidity,  and  in  a  few  days  could  have  been 
found  nowhere  out  of  the  cabinets  of  antiqua- 
rians, each  of  whom  was  rejoicing  over  it  as  a 
literary  curiosity. 

The  second  edition,  which  appeared  soon 
after,  was  in  a  less  costly  style  of  paper  and 
binding,  although  still  bearing  the  character- 
istics of  its  antique  spelling  and  capitals. 
Simply  announcing  to  the  reader  the  follow- 
ing notice,  viz. :  "  7%e  style  of  printing  and 
general  appearance  of  thus  volume  have  been 
adopted  by  the  publishers  merely  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  design  of  the  author,  who 
in  this  work  personates  a  lady  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,''  the  work  was  again  thrown 
into  the  market  with  a  like  wonderful  success. 


A  third  edition  was  soon  called  for,  and  then 
a  fourth,  when  it  began  to  attract  attention 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  was  soon  issued 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Wiley  k  Putnam, 
among  the  numbers  of  their  Library  of  Choice 
Reading.  The  volume  now  before  us  is  a 
second  edition  of  the  First  Part,  accom- 
panied, between  the  same  covers,  with  a 
Second  Part,  under  the  title  of  ^^Some  fur- 
ther Portions  of  the  Diary  of  Lady  WU- 
loughhy, which  do  relate  to  her  Domestic 
History,  and  to  the  stirring  events  of  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  the 
First,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration,^^ 
The  character  of  the  work,  so  fiar  as  relates 
to  every  thing  except  its  authenticity  as  a 
Diary  of  the  real  Lady  Willoughby,  is  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  first  edition,  the  readers 
of  which  were  left  to  their  own  literary  acu- 
fhen  as  to  its  genuineness  as  a  fragment  of 
antiquity.  It  is  still  without  explanation, 
except  the  brief  notice  just  spoken  of,  with- 
out history,  advertisement,  or  preface,  ac- 
knowledged indeed  to  .be  fictitious,  but  so 
far  kept  in  the  shade,  that  the  illusion  thrown 
over  the  eager  reader  is  scarcely  the  less 
complete.  Uow  many  may  have  taken  it 
for  a  truth  in  the  outset  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing ;  but  where  the  vrai  is  ever  before 
you  more  than  the  vraisemblable  ;  where  the 
truth  to  nature  is  ever  so  strict,  that  neither 
the  wife's  fidehty,  nor  the  mother's  love,  nor 
the  daughter'*  affection,  finds  a  chord  struck 
which  has  not  its  response  in  the  heart ;  and 
where  personages,  places,  events,  characters, 
and  even  dates  correspond  to  historical  fact, 
unless  too  closely  investigated, — a  thing  not 
likely  to  happen,  when  the  heart  is  touched 
by  the  pathetic  story  and  holds  the  judgment 
in  abeyance, — we  should  not  wonder  if  the 
deception  had  extended  even  to  the  cabinet 
of  the  virtuoso,  or  the  study  of  the  historian. 
We  consider  this  Diary  of  Lady  Wil- 
loughby, as  now  completed,  to  be  the  rara 
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avU  of  the  season — the  raost  channing  work 
of  the  day.  Evidently  devised  and  com- 
posed by  a  woman's  wit,  whose  heart  has 
been  in  her  story  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end, — for  the  pen  of  no  wwrn,  since  the 
eldest  born  of  our  great  progenitor,  could 
depict  such  domes- ic  life ; — choice  in  its  lan- 
guage of  good  old  English  undefiled ;  fre- 
quent in  its  allusions,  and  no  less  happy 
than  frequent,  to  the  stirring  events  of  those 
days  of  England's  birth- throes  for  civil  and 
religious  Kberty ;  cautious  in-  regard  to  those 
things  which  a  woman  in  her  home  could 
know  little  of  except  from  thousand-tongued 
rumor,  but  full  and  natural  in  her  revelations 
of  what  might  be  supposed  to  come  under 
her  own  observation ;  clear  and  true  in  the 
lineaments  it  gives  of  persons  and  charac- 
ters who  made  the  nation  world-famous 
during  the  seventeenth  century;  warm  in 
its  expressions  of  attachment  to  the  great 
principles  for  which  the  true  hearts  of  the 
age  were  battling,  and  yet  gently  partial  to 
those  old  inheritances  which  a  daughter  of 
royal  blood  could  not  but  regard  as  almost 
sacred  from  antiquity ;  true,  natural,  earn- 
est, loving  and  eloquent ;  as  a  work  of  art  it 
stands  deservedly  foremost  among  all  the 
fictitious  writing  which  has  proceeded  from 
the  British  press  in  many  years.  True,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  story  of  a 
high-bred  and  home-loving  woman's  life, 
in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war ;  but  it  is  this 
very  simplicity  which  constitutes  its  excel- 
lence and  beauty.  A  less  acute  observer  of 
common  things,  possessing  equal  tact  and 
cleverness,  would  have  filled  her  pages  with 
tales  of  suffering  and  bloodshed  common  to 
the  time.  It  was  better  known  to  our  author- 
ess, on  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  dire 
contest  of  civil  commotion,  the  stream  of 
domestic  bhss  will  often  wind  along  in  its 
accustomed  channel ;  and  she  has  beautifully 
taught  us  that,  come  the  fell  gales  of  human 
passion  whence  they  may,  the  daily  life  of 
home  still  finds  beauty  in  its  environs,  and 
often  entwines  its  tendrib  more  closely  than 
wont  about  the  objects  of  its  love. 

In  the  disconnected  character  of  the  very 
brief  extracts  which  we  shall  give  from  the 
volume,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  follow 
the  thread  of  the  story,  in  the  simple  and 
clear  manner  in  which  it  runs  through  the 
Diary.  Endeavoring,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
*^  »-ender  the  tenor  of  the  tale  intelligible 
rftaders,  and  to  give  them,  at  the  same 


time,  some  idea  of  the  simple  style  and  nat- 
ural pathos  of  the  writer,  we  will  introduce 
them  to  a  quiet  and  beautiful  family  scene 
of  days  long  gone  by. 

1635. 

**May  12.  Tuesday,— Axo%q  at  my  usual  boure.six 
of  the  clock,  for  the  first  time  since  the  birth  of 
my  little  Somu  ;  opened  the  casement  and  look'd 
forth  upon  the  Park ;  a  herd  of  Deer  pass'd  bye, 
leaving  the  traces  of  their  footsteps  in  the  dewy 
OraBse.  The  Birds  sang,  and  the  Air  was  sweet 
with  the  Scent  of  the  Wood-bine  and  the  freah 
Birch  Leavea  Took  down  my  Bible  ;  found  the 
mark  at  the  lOSrd  Psalm;  read  the  same;  and 
returned  Thanks  to  Almighty  C^od  that  he  had 
brought  me  safely  through  my  late  Peril  and  Extre- 
mity, and  hi  his  great  Bountie  had  given  me  a  dearo 
little  One.  Prav'd  him  to  assist  me  by  his  Divine 
Grace  in  tlie  nght  Performance  of  my  new  and 
sacred  Duties:  truly  I  am  a  young  Mother  and 
need  Help.  Sent  a  Message  to  my  Lord^  that  if 
it  so  pleased  him  I  would  t^e  Breakfast  with  him, 
in  the  Blue  Parlor,  At  noon  walked  out  on  the 
South  Terrace;  the  two  Greyhounds  came  leap- 
ing towards  me :  divers  household  Affaires  in  the 
course  of  the  Day ;  enough  wearied  when  Night 
came. 

*'May  19,  Tae$day,—liBA  a  disturbed  Night,  and 
rose  late,  not  down  till  after  seven;  Thoughu 
wandering  at  Prayers.  The  Chaplain  detained  us 
after  Service  to  know  our  Pleasure  concerning  the 
Christening;  my  Lord  doth  wish  nothing  omitted 
that  should  seem  proper  to  signify  his  Respect  for 
that  religious  Ordinance  whidi  admits  his  Child 
.into  the  outward  and  visible  Church  of  Christ,  and 
give  honour  to  his  firste  bom  Sonne.  During  Break- 
last  we  gave  the  Subject  much  Considerauon.  My 
Husband  doth  not  desire  lum  to  be  named  after 
himself,  but  rather  after  his  Father;  his  brother 
William  therefore  bearing  his  name  will  stand 
God-father.  All  being  at  last  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion :  he  went  forth  with  the  Chap- 
lain and  gave  his  orders  according  therewith,  I 
doing  the  same  in  my  smaller  capacity;  he  for 
whom  was  all  this  care  lying  unconsciously  in  his 
Nurse's  arms." 

"  May  26,  TV^wfay.— Slept  last  night  in  very 
Wearinesse  of  Weeping ;  andawaken'd  this  morn- 
ing with  a  feeling  of  Hopelessuesse ;  and  ill  at  ease 
myselfe,  methought  every  Thing  around  seemed 
melau'  holy ;  Truth  and  AJffection  doubted.  Short- 
comings hardly  judged  of;  this  is  an  unlook'd  for 
triall  The  Sun  shone  brightly  through  the  open 
Window,  but  it  seem'd  not  to  shine  for  me:  I 
took  my  Bible  to  read  therein  my  usuall  Portion; 
and  kneel'd  down  to  pray,  but  could  only  weep ; 
thoughts  of  my  Mother's  tender  love  arose,  and 
the  Trust  on  either  side  that  had  been  unbroken 
between  us.  Remembering  an  outward  Ck>mposare 
must  be  attained  unto  before  I  could  go  down  to 
break£ut,  washed  my  eyes,  and  let  the  fresh  aire 
blow  upon  my  face :  felt  I  was  a  poor  dissembler, 
having  had  but  heretofore  but  little  trouble  of 
heart  to  conceal ;  mett  my  ffusband  in  the  Corri- 
dor with  Lord  Brooke,  and  well  nigh  lost  my 
Selfe  command  when  he  gave  a  kindly  ]>ressure  of 
my  Hand  as  he  led  me  down  stairs.  This  Evening 
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how  different  does  all  appeare  ;  and  though  this 
and  some  other  late  Experiences  occasion  me  to 
perceive  that  Life  is  not  so  calm  a  Sea  as  it  once 
did  seeme  in  my  iterance  of  human  Nature ; 
slight  Breezes  may  ruffle  it,  and  nnseene  Rocks  may 
give  a  Shock  to  tne  little  Sbipp:  haply  the  Ma- 
riner will  learn  to  steer  his  course,  and  not  fearo 
Shipwreck  from  every  accident.*' 

**  June  4,  Thursday. — My  denre  Mother  arrived 
at  Noou;  she  was  fatigucil,  and  retired  to  her 
Chamber,  first  coming  with  mo  to  the  Nursery  to 
see  her  Orandtfon ;  ho  was  awake  and  smiling; 
she  took  him  in  her  arms  and  Kiok'd  fondly  on 
him.  It  is  a  sweet  child,  my  DnugJUer :  may  the 
Lord  have  you  both  in  his  safe  Keeping  now  and 
evermore.  My  Moihe/a  Blessing  from  her  own 
Lips,  how  precious.  She  much  aimmenda  my 
nursing  him :  and  would  not  for  my  own  sake  I 
should  lose  so  greate  satisfaction.  I  attended  her 
to  her  Room,  where  Mabel  was  in  waiting :  deare 
kind  old  Mabel,  I  was  well  pleased  to  eee  her,  and 
kiss'd  her  as  I  was  wont  when  a  Girl :  and  eo  did 
spoile  a  most  respectfull  curtesie  to  my  Ladyship. 
Deare  Mother  looK'd  round  the  room,  pleased  there- 
with: and  with  such  small  Comforts  as  I  have 
been  enabled  to  provide,  whicli  she  hath  at  home. 
Tlik*  Day  hath  teen  one  <>f  much  Happiuesse : 
Returned  heart-felt  Thanks  to  God  for  his  loving- 
kindnesse  and  tender  Mer^ ;  reail  tlie  28rd  Psalm : 
my  Cup  doUi  indeed  run  over. 

**  The  House  full  of  Company  since  the  Christen- 
ing ;  and  I  have  felt  too  weary  at  Night  to  do 
more  than  collect  my  Thoughts  for  Devotion. 
To-day  many  have  left;  and  my  Husband  doth 
purpose  to  begin  his  Journey  to- morrow.  My 
Motlier  with  me,  he  leavetli  Home  with  more  case 
of  Mind." 

**Auaust  3,  Monday. — The  last  day  of  my 
Mother  a  sojourn;  to-morrow  the  Petts  lorlh  mto 
Rutlandshire;  and  there  will  remain  wme  Week? 
before  she  returns  to  Winblrdon.  My  Lord  Noel 
had  engaged  to  meet  her  at  Ilarliugdon,  May  I 
be  sensible  of  the  greate  Comfiirt  and  llappinesse 
in  that  I  have  been  favoured  to  have  niy  deare 
Mother  60  lon^  with  me ;  many  sweet  seasons  of 
quiet  Meditation  and  affectionate  Intercourse  have 
been  vouchsafed  :  Words  expressive  of  her  ownc 
humble  and  steadfast  Faith,  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Prai'»e,  fell  from  her  Lippes,  and  precious  Counsell 
and  kind  Incouragemeut  to  me ;  to-night  as  I  knelt 
before  her,  my  Infant  in  my  Arms,  slie  laid  her 
Hand  upon  my  Head,  and  stroking  it  fondly  said  ; 
Deare  Child,  may  tliat  little  one  l^  a  crown  of  re- 
joicing to  thee  as  thou  art  to  me ;  lead  him  early 
to  Ood^  my  Daughter;  to  the  Ood  who  has  given 
him  unto  thee.     Deare  Mother  I 

**Septrinber  17,  Saturday. —  After  having  pass'd 
a  week  in  Lincoffishire  wee  are  return'd  Home. 
MThen  at  Lincoln  my  Lord  took  me  to  tlie  Cathe- 
draly  and  shoVd  me  the  Tomb  of  his  late  Father, 
who  died  in  that  Citie  in  the  yeare  1617.  After 
him  our  little  Sonne  is  named  William:  Nurse 
says  Baby  has  not  been  well  for  some  days  past, 
she  thinks  he  is  about  bis  teeth. 

"  Baby  ill,  restlesse  and  feverish,  sent  oflf  a  Mes- 
senger to  Ipsvneh  for  the  Phisitian  there. 

"  Mr  poore  Child  worse ;  he  takes  Fcarce  any 
Dourisbment,  and  suffers  greate  paine ;  he  looks 


!  up  so  pteously  as  if  for  help  from  those  around 
htm.  The  Cfiaplaine  mentioned  him  by  name  at 
Prayers :  this  startled  me :  seeing  others  believe 
him  60  ill,  my  foars  encrease. 

**/SVp.  21,  Wednesday. — No  better  to-day :  I 
dare  not  think :  Strength  and  Spirit  needed  to  the 
utmost ;  for  he  likes  no  one  so  well  to  nurse  him, 
and  hath  ever  a  sweet  Smile  when  I  come  againe 
after  a  short  absence.  Oh  Ood^  spare  him  to  me ; 
give  mee  not  this  bitter  cup. 

** Weeks  have  passed  and  I  am  childlesse ;  yett 
doe  I  seeme  as  one  not  awakcn'd  from  a  frightfull 
dream.    My  Child,  my  Child  ! 

"  Oct.  28,  Sunday.— The  Fever  hath  left  me 
weak :  I  dare  not  looke  back,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  me  to  lo^.ke  forward  to.  O  Mother^  my  Heart 
is  well  nigh  broken ;  how  is  it  that  I  live  f  shall  I 
ever  be  able  to  say.  It  is  the  Lord^  lett  him  doe 
what  seemcth  unto  him  good.  I  thought  to  write 
downe  eome  of  the  particulars  of  the  Patience  and 
Swcetnesse,  the  Smile  of  Recognition  when  the 
parch*d  Lipps  could  not  speake,  but  I  cannot:  he 
IS  out  of  payne,  and  I  thank  God  for  that 

••  Oct.  26,  Tuesday.^^i  this  morning  for  a  long 
time  with  the  Bible  before  me,  thoughts  too  dis- 
tracted to  read ;  at  last  turned  to  the  History  of 
the  Shunamite  wof/tan ;  Alas!  no  Prophet  was 
here  'o  give  me  back  my  Sonney  and,  alas !  neither 
could  I  say  unto  the  Lord,  It  is  toell,  when  he  tooke 
from  me  his  precious  Gift  Bear  with  me,  O  mer- 
ciful Father;  thou  knowest  the  anguish  of  my 
Heart,  and  thou  ah  me  canst  enable  me  to  say,  Thy 
icill  not  mine  be  done. 

**  My  deare  Mother  writes  to  comfort  me,  but  a 
sorrow  is  nf»w  mine,  in  whicli  even  she  cannot  give 
C(«mfort:  She  urgeth  me  to  take  care  of  my  health 
for  the  sake  of  others:  but  what  is  Life  to  me 
now  !  Yet  will  I  try  to  beare  in  minde  her  In- 
junctions, though  with  a  heavv  Heart,  and  with 
more  than  indiflFercncc  to  the  Prospect  before  me. 
I  turn  away  from  the  thought  of  looking  upon  an- 
other Infant's  face ;  all  love  for  a  Child  is  in  the 
Grave;  yet  not  in  the  Grave;  it  liveth  in  Heaven, 
ray  precious  Child,  with  thy  blessed  Spirit ;  let  me 
not  speak  in  bittemesse  of  a  triall  sent  me  by  the 
Almighty  Hand. 

**  Oct,  26,  Wednesday. — At  prayers  my.  Lord 
was  sensibly  affected  by  hearing  the  words  Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me^  and  forbid  them 
not ;  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdotne  of  Heaven :  the 
beholding  nira  thus  overcome  by  strong  emotion, 
led  me  to  consider  my  owne  Conduct,  and  I  do  feare 
me  I  have  been  very  selfii^h  in  tlie  indulgence  of 
my  own  Sorrow,  too  regardlesse  of  him  who  equally 
with  me  hath  lost  the  deare  Sonne  of  his  Love, 
and  who  doth  ever  strive  to  strengthen  and  sup- 
port me,  and  would  faine  lead  me  to  take  an  In- 
terest in  our  family  Concerns,  and  in  the  Wellfare 
of  our  Neighbours,  albeit  Grief  lieth  heavy  on 
his  Heart.  I  felt  another  Reproof  in  his  Looke  of 
tenderness  and  commiseration,  as  at  our  mid-day 
meal  I  sent  away  the  plate  the  food  untasted : 
I  roused  myselfe  to  exertion,  and  was  repay 'd  the 
effort  when  his  Eve  rested  on  me  approvingly. 
The  Servants  left  the  room,  he  took  my  Arm  withm 
his,  and  we  walked  to  and  fro  in  sweet  and  solemn 
Silence ;  my  Heart,  which  bad  been  strangely  shut 
up,  melted  within  me,  when  he  uttered  a  few  gen- 
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tie  Words ;  and  I  felt  there  was  yet  somethiDg 
left  to  live  for ;  Surely  to  him  was  due  the  poore 
remaining  Powers  of  my  Mind  and  Affections." 

The  following  description  of  rural  scenes 
would  do  no  dishonor  to  the  finest  pastoral 
writers  of  any  age  of  the  world : — 

**  1637,  May  Day.—^e  walked  down  to  the 
Village  at  an  early  houre,  lust  in  time  to  see  the 
Procession  of  the  May-pole,  which  was  adorned 
with  Ribbons  and  Garlands:  Lads  and  Lasses 
were  at  their  merey  Gamee,  the  Queene  in  her 
holie-day  Finery  and  Crowne  of  flowers,  looking 
happier  than  the  Wearer  of  the  real  Orowne,  I 
ween:  groups  of  Old  People  looking  on:  for  a 
while  there  was  a  lack  of  Young  Men  and  Maid- 
ens ;  but  a  nimiber  shortly  appeared  as  RoHn  Hood^ 
Maid  Marian^  dsc.  Methougbt  some  of  the  Elder 
Folks  looked  grave,  and  at  one  side  of  the  Green 
a  stern  looking  man,  dressed  in  a  loose  Coat,  and 
a  high  crown'd  liat,  with  the  hair  cut  close,  had 
collected  a  good  many  round  him,  and  was  hold- 
ing forth  in  a  loud  harsh  tone.  My  Husband  left 
me,  and  went  towards  them ;  after  listening  a  few 
minutes  to  the  Discourse,  he  made  as  though  ho 
would  speak ;  but  mett  with  discourteous  reception 
and  retum'd  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  saving.  The 
Speaker  look'd  on  his  long  curl'd  Locks  and  lace 
Kufib  with  too  great  Abhorrence  to  think  him  wor- 
thy hii  Notice,  and  onely  went  on  with  the  more 
Bittemesse  to  set  forth  the  diabolical  Wickednesse 
of  the  Dance  and  the  Vanity  of  all  such  Amuse- 
ments. I  sate  me  down  by  old  Bridpet^  who  had 
hobbled  down  in  spite  of  her  reimiaticke  payne^: 
poor  Smythe  too  had  crept  out,  wan  and  feeble 
from  ague.  After  a  while,  the  sport  seeming  to 
flag,  my  Lord  offered  to  head  a  party  at  Prtson- 
bats^  and  was  cordially  greeted,  and  William  Wil- 
lougliby  coming  up  with  a  Sonne  of  Sir  Robert 
Crane  and  one  or  two  more  young  Men,  the  game 
was  sett  on  with  ereate  spiritt  Ale  and  Victuals 
came  down  from  me  Hall  and  other  Quarters,  and 
I  left  the  Greene.  There  was  no  want  of  Merri- 
ment the  rest  of  the  day :  and  the  Preacher  and 
his  Party  remained  not  long  to  interfere  with  the 
usuall  Proceedings. 

**  Jwie  27,  7W«rfay.— Hope  that  I  have  latterly 
made  some  Progresse  in  subduing  Selfe,  so  far  as 
attaining  unto  a  greater  desire  to  give  up  my  owne 
will  to  that  of  others,  and  conform  to  their  plea- 
sure ;  more  especially  bis  who  hath  rightful  1  Claim 
to  my  dutiful!  Obedience  and  Companionship  in 
those  matters  that  interest  him ;  herein  only  can 
true  Satisfaction  be  found  iu  wedded  Life :  may  I 
every  day  more  and  more  seeke  to  find  Satisfaction 
and  Pleasure  in  those  things  wherein  he  is  con- 
cerned. At  noon  to-day  we  waik'd  down  to  tlio 
Sheep-Shearing :  the  poor  Sheep  struggle  at  the 
first  against  their  fate,  but  how  quietly  do  they 
submit  in  the  end :  the  Lambii  did  keep  up  a  con- 
tinued Bleating ;  it  b  a  marvell  liow  they  find  out 
tlTeir  own  Mothers,  who  come  back  to  tliem  so 
changed.  One  large  Ram  butted  with  such  force 
against  one  of  the  younger  Lads  that  he  pusli'd 
lum  into  the  Water :  miKsli  kughter  thereat,  and 
many  a  passing  Joke  we  heard  on  his  overthrow. 
On  our  way  home  two  curly-headed  Children  pre-  j 


eented  us  with  Posies  of  GiUiflowers  and  Cowslip 
tufts,  of  which  they  had  their  aprons  full :  bade 
them  go  up  to  the  Jaall  with  them :  we  gave  them 
a  Silver  Groat,  which  they  look*d  at  with  some 
perplexity,  but  curtsied  and  thank'd  us  with  trust- 
lull  Countenances :  the  youngest  one,  strong  made 
and  active,  look'd  not  much  older  than  our  sweet 
Child  might  now  have  been,  had  he  lived." 

**  Methougbt  the  Chaplain's  discourse  savoured 
somewhat  of  ph  irisaical  gloom  and  austerity,  and 
we  were  therefore  in  no  little  perplexity  when 
Armstrong  came  into  the  ffail  after  breakfast,  to 
say  the  Domestics  petitioned  for  a  Dance  and 
Christmaste  Games  to-night  according  to  old 
Usage.  We  gave  our  consent  The  Chaplain  ex- 
pressed his  Dissatisfaction,  neverthelesse  the  Even- 
mg  passed  merrily :  a  goodly  assembly  were  gath- 
ered together  oi  our  Neighbours,  and  to  show 
our  Good- will  we  look'd  on  for  a  while,  aiul  my 
Lord  led  off  the  firste  Dance  with  Uie  BailiffVi 
Daughter :  the  young  Men  of  our  Party  followed 
his  Example,  and  chose  out  the  prettiest  looking 
Damsels,  my  favourite  Cicely  being  one  of  them : 
and  they  went  down  a  long  Country  Dance,  well 
pleased  therewith.  Old  blind  John  aud  his  Sonne 
play'd  the  Viol  and  Pipe :  Games  followed,  bob- 
apple  and  the  like :  and  Alice  had  taken  good  care 
for  the  Supper.  Sounds  of  Laugliing  and  Singing 
reach'd  us  long  after  we  left  them." 

Meanwhile  the  family  history  goes  on. 
Lord  Willoughby,  earnest  for  the  people's 
rights,  yet  still  attached  to  the  old  order  of 
things  under  projjer  reform,  is  long  absent 
from  home,  and  much  missed  among  his 
yeomanry  and  tenants.  The  young  wife 
bears  it  all  bravely,  though  oftentimes  with 
a  sad  and  troubled  heart  Difiiculties  in- 
crease around  her,  but  she  heroically  resists 
them.  Rumors  of  fearful  doings  in  the 
Parliament-house  come  in  terrific  shapes, 
which  she  prays  over,  but  will  not  fully  credit. 
The  first-born,  as  we  have  seen,  is  dead,  and 
the  old  mother  too  sickens  and  dies,  in  the 
blessed  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality  ;  yet 
still,  through  all,  the  wife  and  daughter  and 
mother  puts  her  trust  in  God,  and  is  safe. 

**  March  8,  Monday. — Turning  back  the  leaves 
of  this  Diary,  I  see  many  Interruptions,  in  some 
Places  for  Months  together,  no  Notice  or  Note  of 
any  sort  The  Period  of  my  deare  Mother's  last 
sickness  is  unrecorded :  but  so  deeply  engavon  on 
my  Memory  are  the  events  of  that  rooumfull  Time, 
that  I  believe  I  may  without  danger  of  Error  there- 
in commit  to  Paper  some  few  Particulars.  It  may 
be  a  Satisfaction  hereafter,  that  these  should  not 
be  trusted  wholly  to  Kecollection,  which  may  tlien 
fail  roe. 

**  1  remember  as  clearly  as  if  'twas  no  longer  ago 
than  yesterday,  the  Day  whereon  my  MoSur  ar- 
rived, which  did  afterwards  prove  to  be  the  last  time 
it  was  over  my  happinesse  to  welcome  her  under  oar 
Root  The  Afternoon  was  calm  and  beautiful!  and 
the  Sunnc  low  in  the  West  caused  the  Shadows  to 
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fall  at  length  acrosse  the  Grasse,  the  Honey-suckle 
over  the  Doorway  was  covered  with  its  pale  lus- 
cious flowers  which  hung  down  until  some  of  the 
trailing  Brandies  lost  themselves  in  the  old  Sweet- 
Briar  Bush,  and  the  White  Rose,  my  Mother's  fa- 
vourite Tree,  was  arrayed  in  its  faire  Blossoms. 
As  we  stood  looking  at  these,  she  did  presently 
arrive.  Methought  she  stepped  feebly  from  her 
Coach ;  and  when  I  gave  her  such  aid  as  I  could, 
she  say'd  with  a  moumfuU  yet  sweet  smile,  I  need 
a  stronger  Arme  now  than  thine,  my  Dauahter: 
one  equally  kind,  I  do  fully  believe,  she  added  as 
she  leaned  on  my  HiMhanS$,  Saddest  thoughts 
took  hold  of  me,  yet  did  I  use  my  best  endeavour 
to  conceal  the  Feare  that  struck  suddenly  on  my 
Heart,  that  her  Tarryance  here  would  not  be  for 
long.  She  look'd  better  when  seated  in  her  accud- 
tomed  Chaire :  and  her  pale  Check  had  a  delicate 
colour  which  gave  me  a  Hope  that  her  Wcaknesse 
was  not  so  great  as  at  flrst  did  appcare,  and  that 
the  Difficulty  of  Walking  might  be  from  her  having 
sate  so  long  in  the  Coach,  causing  a  degree  of  Stiff- 
nesse.  Before  retiring  to  her  Chamber,  she  had 
conversed  with  much  of  her  usuall  Chearfulnesse : 
we  accompanied  her  up  the  staires  one  on  each 
side  of  her :  when  taking  leave  for  the  night,  she 
said  to  my  Husband,  I  feare  me  I  shall  be  a  Bur- 
then to  you,  Lord  WilUmghhy,  but  not  for  long : 
but  I  meant  not  your  kind  heart  should  so  consider 
me.  I  thank  you ;  thank  you  both :  may  God  blesse 
you. 

"  For  the  space  of  two  or  three  wcekos  my  J/b- 
theit  State  did  so  alternate  day  by  day,  the  one 
day  seeming  to  regabe  the  Strength  lost  the  pre- 
vious one,  that  I  perceived  not  any  great  Change 
in  her  Appearance,  save  that  her  Breathing  was 
somewhat  hurried  by  an  exertion  more  than  com- 
mon. I  read  to  her  daily,  morning  and  evenmg. 
Portions  of  the  Scriptures,  her  favourite  Passages 
often  repeated :  of  such  I  might  make  particular 
mention  of  the  Psalmes  and  the  Gospells.  She 
did  frequently  remark  thereon  with  nmch  eamest- 
nesse  and  sweetnesse.  She  was  able  most  days 
to  walk  out  a  little ;  and  sometimes,  she,  being 
unwilling  to  disappoint  my  Desires,  would  consent 
to  be  borne  on  a  Chaire  by  two  of  the  Men,  never 
failing  to  thank  them  with  much  kindnesso  of 
manner,  and  exprest^ing  her  conceme  at  giving  this 
Trouble.  One  fore-noon  I  did  prevail  with  her  to 
let  them  carry  her  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  House,  to  a  sheltered  simny  Spot,  whereunto 
we  did  oft  resort  formerly  to  hear  the  Wood-pi- 
geons which  frequented  tlie  fine  Trees  hereabout 
We  seated  ourselvei*,  and  did  passe  an  hour  or  two 
very  pleasantlv :  she  remarked  how  mercifully  it 
was  ordered,  that  these  Pleasures  should  remaine 
to  the  last  Days  of  Life ;  that  when  the  Infirmities 
of  Age  make  the  Company  of  others  burtbensome 
to  us,  and  ourselves  a  burthen  to  them,  the  quiet 
CoDtemplation  of  the  Works  of  Ood  affords  a 
simple  Pleasure  which  needeth  not  aught  else 
than  a  contented  Minde  to  enjoy :  the  Singinsr  of 
Birds,  even  a  single  Flower,  or  a  pretty  Spot  like 
this,  wiUi  its  bank  of  Primroses  and  the  Brooke 
running  in  there  below,  and  this  warm  Sunshbe, 
how  pleasant  are  they.  They  take  back  the 
Thoughts  to  our  Tooth,  which  Age  doth  love  to 
look  bock  upoa     She  then  related  to  me  numy 


Passages  of  her  early  Life,  wherein  was  observable 
the  same  Love  of  natural  Beauty  that  doth  now 
minister  in  so  large  a  measure  to  ner  Enjoyment. 

**  The  sweete  Season  of  Spring  was  dehgntfull  to 
her  beyond  any  other  Time  of  the  Ycare :  yet  in  all 
did  she  recog^nise  the  bountifull  Hand  of  the  Crea- 
tor; and  most  aptly  drew  from  all  his  Workes 
those  Divine  Teacnings  made  manifest  to  the  pious 
and  lowly  Minde,  unto  whom  Day  unto  Day  utter- 
etk  Speech,  and  Night  unto  Night  shetoeth  Knowl- 
edge. In  the  Quietness  of  Contemplation,  the  still 
small  Voice  of  God  findeth  a  Place  in  the  Heart: 
she  had  listened  thereunto  in  the  days  of  her  Youth, 
and  in  Age  she  reapeth  her  Reward :  the  Yeares 
draw  not  nigh  unto  her  when  she  will  say,  /  have  no 
phasure  in  them.  Such  were  mv  thoughts,  as  I 
oeheld  her  placid  Enjoyment,  and  heard  her  com- 
mend the  delicate  Beauty  of  a  Flower  she  held  in 
her  Hand,  remarking  that  she  looked  upon  this  Por- 
tion of  Creation  as  in  a  particular  manner  worthy 
of  our  sacred  regard,  the  Flowers  of  the  Field  being 
sanctified  by  our  Xord^  teaching  fi>om  them  Lessons 
of  Faithfulness  in  the  Wisdom  and  Love  of  our  Hea- 
venly  Father.  She  asked  me  if  I  would  repeate 
the  90th  and  9  Ist  Psalmes,  which  I  did  for  the  most 
part ;  she  repeated  after  me  the  words,  Yet  is 
there  Strength,  Labour  and  Sorrow.  Three  score  and 
ten  Yeares  I  have  not  scene :  and  this  lengthened 
Span  of  Life  may  not  be  ordained  for  me,  yet  in  the 
latter  Days  of  my  Pilgrimage,  thus  farre  toward  the 
Grave,  the  Lord  ham  lay^  upon  me  no  Burthen 
which  his  Love  hath  not  made  li^ht  and  easy  to  be 
borne :  Sight  and  Hearing  remaine,  and  the  use  of 
my  Limbs  so  farre  as  an  old  woman  needeth.  Sure- 
ly Goodnesse  and  Mercy  have  followed  me  all  the 
Days  of  my  Life,  and  inll,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  close, 
and  my  evening  Sun  will,  I  humbly  hope,  be  per- 
mitted to  set  in  brightness.  She  took  a  Rose-oud 
which  I  had  gather^  and  sayd,  ThisBud  will  never 
open;  but  some  there  are  which  will  unfold  in 
Heaven.  She  look'd  earnestly  in  my  Face :  I  per- 
ceived her  meaidng.  My  precious  CJUld,  mine  that 
is  in  Heaven,  I  sayd,  and  could  not  refraine  firom 
Teares.  Calm  thyselfe,  my  Daughter :  I  shall  soon 
meet  him,  if  I  am  found  worthy  to  be  where  his 
pure  Spirit  is:  let  me  feel  as  a  link  between  thy 
Soul  and  his.  O  that  I  may  one  day  meet  there  aU 
my  deare  Children :  many  have  been  my  Bereave- 
ments, but  Mercy,  tender  Mercy  was  m  all  my 
Afflictions.  We  arose,  and  she  was  able  to  walk  a 
good  part  of  the  Way  towards  the  House,  untill  the 
Servants  met  us.  Henceforth  my  Mother  left  the 
House  but  seldom,  and  soone  shewed  herself  inca- 

Sable  of  much  exertion ;  her  strength  diminished 
aily,  and  she  became  scarce   able  to  quit  her 
chamber. 

**  She  desired  one  day  to  speak  with  my  Husband, 
and  communicated  to  him  her  conviction  that  there 
renuiined  to  her  but  a  short  Time  to  live,  and  re- 
quested him  to  prepare  me  for  her  immediate  de- 
parture to  Wimbledon,  talking  of  setting  forth  the 
next  Day;  but  it  was  too  lat^  she  was  too  weake 
to  bear  moving:  she  tooke  to  her  bed,  and  I  thence- 
forth left  her  not,  save  when  wanted  in  the  Nurserie. 
"  One  night,  it  was  the  Sabbatli^  she  called  us 
both  to  her  Bed-side,  expressed  her  Happinesse  in 
beholding  us  so  united  in  the  bonds  of  Affection  and 
Friendship :  in  a  most  touching  manner  addressed 
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my  Husband,  commended  me  as  her  chief  earthly 
Treasure  to  his  continued  tender  Care  and  Love,  and 
then,  the  Teares  running  down  her  Face,  thanked 
him  for  the  Kindnesse  and  Gentlenesse  he  had  al- 
ways shewn  to  her  beloved  Daughter ;  she  pressed 
our  two  Hands  together,  rays'd  herself  up,  and  in  a 
low  tremulous  Tone,  slowly  utter'd,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember  them,  these  Words: 

"  Almighty  Father,  behold  thtse  my  Children  : 
blesse  tketn  in  each  other  and  in  their  Children: 
keepe  them  in  the  Path  of  Jiighteoitmesse:  protect 
them  in  Danger,  comfort  them  in  Affliction,  and 
when  they  come  to  passe  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  let  their  Spirit  faint  not,  neither  be 
afraid;  but  let  them  lay  hold  on  the  Promises  of 
Eternal  Life,  through  Faith  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Amen. 
"  She  sunk  back  exhausted,  and  revived  not  ngaine 
to  hold  much  Intercourse  with  us.  Her  Counte- 
nance, thoufi^h  at  times  marked  by  Suffering,  was 
Calm  and  Peacefull:  her  Eyes  mostly  closed  as  in 
Sleep :  the  silvery  Haw  parted  on  her  Forehead :  she 
lay  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Day  without 
taking  notice  of  any  thing:  twice  or  thrice  she  ask'd 
for  Water  lo  drink,  and  smiled  affectionately  upon 
allaroimd. 

"Late  in  the  evening  she  say'd.  Is  Mabel  here ? 
Her  faithful  Servant  approached  near  the  Bed  She 
had  taken  leavfe  the  oay  before  of  such  of  our  Do- 
mestics as  she  knew  personally,  and  now  gave  Mes- 
sages of  Remembrance  to  those  at  Wimbledon^  not 
forgetting  one  or  two  poore  aged  Woemen,  to  whom 
she  had  beene  a  good  Friend  in  their  old  Age  of 
Poverty.  Againe  she  became  much  exhausted,  and 
we  thought  the  faint  Breathing  must  f oon  cease ; 
but  she  so  remained  some  houres.  About  five  of 
the  clock  in  the  morning  she  opened  her  Eyes :  the 
early  Sunne  shone  in  at  the  Casement,  which  was  at 
the  farthest  side  from  the  Bed :  i-lie  appeared  con- 
scious of  the  DayUght,  and  we  could  partly  distin- 
guish the  words,  Heaven,  no  Sun,  the  Ulory  of  Ood, 
the  Light  thereof  She  look'd  on  all  t  hat  were  neare 
unto  her,  and  we  thought  she  say'd,  Deare  Children, 
I  stoop*d  to  kisae  her:  with  a  last  Effort,  she  re- 
tomed  my  Embrace ;  and  as  I  gently  lay*d  her  Head 
on  the  Pillow,  her  pure  Spirit  left  its  earthly  Man- 
aion." 

Years  of  wedded  life  pass  away.  In  the 
midst  of  the  earnest  contention  of  hostile 
fections,  the  Scotch  party  and  the  English, 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Independent,  each 
claiming  the  might  of  truth  upon  its  side, 
and  manfully  battling  for  it-,  long  winters  and 
beautiful  summers  come  and  go  crowded 
with  events  which  will  never  &  forgotten. 
The  bloom  of  the  bridal  year  in  the  old  man- 
sion has  long  given  place  to  the  ripe  fruit  of 
middle  life.  Through  the  long  corridors 
and  spacious  halls,  the  voices  of  children 
make  May-day  merry  in  its  early  wild  flow- 
ers and  garlands  of  green,  and  the  Christmas 
holidays  ring  with  joyous  wishes  and  loud 
laughter  over  the  early  call  and  the  twilight 
game.    THa  mntKer,  care  or  subdued  sorrow 


stealing  over  her  still  beautiful  face,  but  never 
invading  her  brave,  placid  heart,  looks  on  in 
grateful  joy,  that,  though  much  has  been 
taken  away,  so  much  stiU  has  been  left  bo- 
hind.  The  husband  and  father,  often  ab- 
sent and  long,  is  still  the  load-star  of  e^'ery 
heart  in  the  home-circle, — his  departure  no- 
ted with  sorrow,  his  letters  read  aloud  until 
the  sweet  words  they  contain  become  jewels 
of  love  garnered  up  with  other  sacred  mem- 
ories, and  his  return  chronicled  with  shouts 
(3f  joy,  and  welcomed  by  moist  eyes  that 
long  have 

"  marVd  his  coming. 

And  look'd  brighter  when  he  came,** 

**  July  19f  Monday.  —  Yester-noone,  thankee  be 
unto  the  Most  High,  to  my  unspeakable  joy  and 
comfort,  my  deare  Life  returned  to  his  Familie, 
through  Mercie  well  in  Health,  but  changed  by  the 
long  Sea-voyages  and  the  climate  of  the  India ; 
this,  though  ooely  in  the  outward,  beeing  the  amme 
loving  Husband  and  Father.  He  stayed  not  in  Lon- 
don, but  BO  soone  as  he  could  leave  the  Ship,  did 
earnestly  set  forth  hitherward.  He  expresseth 
some  surprise  to  find  the  Nation  so  quiet  The  joy  of 
our  Meetmg  was  saddened  by  the  manie  relatiom 
to  be  given  of  the  murther  of  the  late  King  and 
of  some  of  his  former  Friends,  and  divers  other 
particulars  of  the  state  of  Afl^ires  and  Parties,  and 
the  hopelesse  condition  of  his  present  MajeMie :  of 
Famihe  news  there  was  much  to  learn :  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Spenser  sayth, 

**'  One  lovlog  honre 
For  manie  yeares  of  Sorrow  can  diepoiBC, 
A  dram  of  Sweet  is  worth  a  pound  of  Score : 
8be  bath  for^t  how  manie  a  wofnll  Stonre  v 
For  him  she  bath  endured ;  shenpei^ano  more 
Of  paft;  true  is,  that  true  Love  hath  no  powvr 
To  looken  back ;  his  eyea  bee  fixed  before.' 

**  Feare  that  I  can  scarce  say  this,  not  having  so 
great  Hopefulnesse. 

"My  deare  Life  is  well  satisfied  with  his Dauglt- 
ters,  and  knoweth  not  which  he  doth  the  most  ad- 
mire ;  yet  methought  his  eye  turned  to  the  yoang> 
est  most  lovingly :  he  is  pleased  to  commend  my 
care  of  them.  I  had  feares  that  he  might  tliinke 
them  forward  or  deficient  in  observance  of  son>e 
ceremonies,  and  did  essay  some  little  Apologie  if 
they  were  more  free  in  his  presence  than  did  seeme 
alt^ther  becoming,  seeing  they  had  beene,  in  con- 
sequence of  niv  retired  life,  more  with  mee  than  is 
customarie.  In  mv  lonely  state,  I  was  faine  to  so- 
lace myself  witli  their  sweet  Sodetie,  and  did  en- 
courage them  to  feele  unrestrained  before  mee; 
manie  a  lonesome  and  wearie  Hours  have  they 
lightened  by  their  simple  Talke,  and  eased  me  not 
seldome  of  troubled  Thoughts  by  their  dutiful!  Af- 
fection. 

'*He  smiled  as  he  replied  he  knew  not  what 
might  be  deemed  too  forward,  they  spake  not  to 
him  without  Blushing,  yet  were  they  free  flroai 
awkward  Bashfulnc8se,he  wished  them  none  other- 
wise, or  m  aught  different,  and  had  onelj^  to  desire 
that  they  mi^ht  grow  up  such  as  their  Mother. 
Teares  did  spring  to  my  Eyes  as  he  uttered  these 
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kind  yj^Gt^B ;  but  although  as  a  Wife  the  prayse  was 
sweet  and  incouragin^,  and  I  believe  might  be  so 
received  without  conceit,  jet  in  my  Hearte  did  arise 
the  secret  prayer,  that  they  might  be  much  better 
Women  than  their  Mother.  He  added,  no  Father 
could  desire  better  or  prettyer  Children,  and  m  his 
absence  Diana  had  so  grown,  she  was,  tho*  not  so 
handsome  as  Fanny,  an  exceeding  lovely  young 
creature.  80  toe  are  rich  in  our  JDaughtertt  if  in 
nought  else, 

•*  St.  Valentine's  Day,  F«6.  14,  Thursday. — At  an 
early  houre  this  morning  a  small  packet  was  left 
by  a  serving  Man  wearing  a  Livene  not  knowne  to 
Lydffote  who  tooke  it  from  him.  It  was  addressed 
to  Mistress  Frances  Willoughby,  Fanny  received  it 
with  an  abashed  Countenance  as  her  eye  caught  the 
writing  of  the  Superscription  which  character  did 
not  seeme  altogether  strange  to  her.  Within  the 
outmost  paper  was  a  Letter  tied  with  silke.  She 
quickly  handed  it  to  mee  to  open,  but  I  would  not 
so  dishonour  8L  VaUntine,  and  left  her  to  penetrate 
the  Mysterie.  The  custome  is  in  my  minde  a 
harmlesse  one,  innocent  in  being  generall,  and  in 
its  poeticall  and  fancifuU  guise  partaking  some- 
what of  the  Ancient  Chivalrous  Character:  No 
doubt  the  Knight  in  this  little  piece  of  Oallantrie, 
is  a  certaine  Gentleman  whose  attentions  will  not  be 
displeasing  to  the  faire  young  Maiden ;  who  can 
sa^  that  uie  will  not  sometime  looke  backe  upon 
this  vety  Day  with  a  moumfull  pleasure !  But  I  will 
checke  my  penne,  nor  disturb  even  in  imagination, 
what  is  perhaps  the  finrt  whisper  of  Love  to  her 
young  heart ;  it  may  not  bee  so,  but  I  know  not  a 
more  blessed  reliefs  to  my  conceme  for  this  deare 
Child  than  that  no  manage  contract  should  be  made 
for  her,  unsanctified  by  a  sweet  and  holie  Affection. 
Custome  hath  led  us  wronff  in  this  matter,  in  the 
disposal  of  one  dearely  \oveS  Daughter,  not  so  shall 
it  againe :  I  have  heard  say  that  one  overture  of 
manage  was  made  by  my  Lord  Leicester,  who  did 
aske  my  hand  for  his  sonne.  Lord  Lisle,  which  ways 
respectfullie  declined  by  my  honoured  Father :  I 
was  of  tender  Yeares,  and  my  Mother  approved 
not  engagements  entered  into  for  parties  in  their 
ChUdhood." 

The  fitory,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  Diary,  is  traced  with  so  delicate  a 
hand,  and  is  so  blended  and  intermingled 
with  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  family 
history,  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to 
repeat  it  in  ordinary  narrative.  Lord  Wil- 
loughby,  earnest  in  the  outset,  both  by  prin- 
ciple and  temperament,  for  the  reform  then 
universally  demanded  by  all  classes  without 
the  immediate  precincts  of  the  court,  becomes 
at  length  lukewarm  towards  the  extreme 
measures  of  the  army  and  ParUament,  and 
finally  finds  himself  upon  the  death  of  the 
King  numbered  among  the  opponents  of  the 
leading  party  in  the  Commons.  Retiring 
upon  the  occurrence  of  this  deeply  depre- 
cated event  to  private  life  upon  his  estates, 
he  yet  views  with  great  solicitude  the  wild 
current  along  which  the  public  affairs  of  the 


country  are  rushing,  more  with  the  wish 
than  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  inter- 
pose any  effort  which  should  stay  their  fury. 
He  is  the  fair  representative  of  what  might 
have  been  called  the  Puritan  nobility  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  true  exponent  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  upper  class  of  English 
society  of  that  day,  which,  earnest  and  act- 
ive for  thorough  reform  in  the  government, 
were  yet  strongly  conservative  towards  tlio 
old  kingly  fabric  which  seemed  tumbling 
into  ruins.  The  object  of  much  hope  to 
the  great  mass  of  this  class,  among  whom 
he  stood  pre-eminent ;  the  chief  personage  in 
all  their  plans  for  the  recovery  of  what  they 
did  not  deem  to  be  irrevocably  lost;  and 
the  centre  of  a  wide  and  constant  cor- 
respondence; Lord  Willoughby  becomes  a 
mark  upon  which  the  government  de  facto 
had  set  its  eye,  to  the  knowledge  and  great 
sorrow  of  the  loved  ones  of  the  home-cir- 
cle, for  upon  his  liberty  and  life  all  their 
hopes  of  worldly  enioyment  depended.  Un- 
accustomed to  be  diverted  through  fear  of 
danger  from  his  pursuit  of  the  great  ends  of 
duty,  Lord  Willoughby  soon  becomes  en- 
tangled in  the  meshes  of  poUtical  schemes, 
which,  to  the  existing  government,  seem 
strongly  tainted  with  treasonable  designs. 
Disdaining  to  fly,  he  is  arrested,  brought  a 
prisoner  to  London,  and  without  a  pubUc 
trial  or  opportunity  of  defense,  is  confined 
within  the  Tower.  He  is  soon  followed  by 
his  wife,  who  exhibits,  during  his  long  im- 
prisonment, the  enduring  fortitude  and  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  a  true  and  loving  woman. 

**ApHl  17,  Thursday. — ^The  Imprisonment  of  my 
deare  Husband  becometh  greatly  Wearisome  to 
him.  He  doth  now  often  wish  that  hee  had  not  re- 
turned to  England,  but  had  stayed  to  manage  hia 
afiaire  in  Antigua,  saying  to-day  when  the  time  drew 
neare  for  mee  to  take  my  Lt  ave,  that  hee  would  more 
willingly  bee  separated  from  us  by  the  wide  Sea^ 
than  the  thicke  walls  of  the  Tnoer,  prevented  the 
free  use  of  his  Limbs,  and  denied  the  fresh  aire 
and  exposed  to  the  Insolence  of  the  Oovemour, 
Beholdme  him  thus  chafed,  proposed  to  goe  my- 
selfe  to  the  Protector,  and  petition  for  his  Release, 
but  this  angered  him  Mightily.  Doe  suppose  it  is 
more  Difficult  to  Man's  nature  to  be  patient  than 
it  is  to  us:  Accustomed  to  resist  ana  overcome 
Difficultie  and  Danger,  it  is  a  surprise  to  them 
when  it  doth  happen  Otherwise ;  and  whatsoever 
they  may  suffer,  if  likewise  occasioo  offer  againe 
seldome  are  they  deterred  from  the  same  conducts 
At  this  tune,  beieeve  my  Lord  would,  if  hee  were 
given  his  libcrtie,  plunge  into  the  first  scheme 
tbai  was  contrived  as  hopeful  of  Successe,  as  though 
they  had  never  failed  in  Attempts  which  have 
hitherto  ended  onely  in  Death  or  Captivitie :  Hee 
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did  urge  upon  me  to  leave  this  wearie  Citie:  The 
Mweet  aire  of  Parham  would  better  thy  Health  deare 
Wife;  this  he  sayd  as  he  did  teoderly  remarke  on 
mj  pale  and  wome  Lookes,  and  my  Haire  turn- 
ing Graie.  And  yet  it  will  goe  hard  to  part  mth 
such  a  loving  earetaJcer^  the  only  dear  Cott^ort  I 
have.  Would  not  consent  to  leave  LonJofi,  on 
the  contrarie,  would  desire  to  stay  with  him  alto- 
gether in  the  Toioer^  but  this  he  will  never  heare 
mee  speake  oL  Reached  my  Lodging  well  nigh 
spent. 

**Oct.  27,  Monday, — Have  remained  in  the 
Tower  since  this  day  senight  to  attend  on  my 
dearest  Li/e^  who  hath  beene  grievously  ill,  he  is 
now  better  and  hath  walked  out  twice  or  thrice. 

**I)ec.  20,  Monday. — Later  than  usuall  when  I 
arrived  at  the  Tower;  the  striving  to  keepe  a 
cheerefuU  countenance,  and  to  lighten  the  Uard- 
ihips  of  this  long  imprisonment,  is  beginning  to 
affect  my  health :  to-day  my  heart  was  full,  and  I 
gave  way,  on  first  meeting  my  deare  Hutband's 
embrace,  and  hidde  my  £^e  on  his  shoulder,  un- 
able to  controll  my  teares.  Mv  poore  Wife^  tlwu 
art  wome  oiU^  he  sayd  tendenie,  but  cheere  «p, 
love,  wee  will  have  a  merrie  Chriatnuuse  yet.  It  was 
very  sweet  to  bee  comforted  by  him,  even  in  a 
Prison.  When  my  time  was  up  and  I  had  to 
leave,  he  consented  to  take  into  consideration  what 
I  had  urged  more  than  once,  that  I  should  Peti- 
tion the  Protector  in  Person. 

^'January  8,  Thursday. — Set  forth  in  a  good  De- 
^ee  of  outward  Composure,  and  not  without  an 
mward  Strengthening  which  did  greatly  support 
mee ;  neverthelesse,  when  wee  stopped  at  \v  kite- 
hall,  I  had  much  need  of  my  Lord  Listens  arme. 
When  wee  entered  the  roome,  the  Protector  sate  at 
a  Table  whereon  were  Papers  and  Letters.  One  or 
two  Oentlemen  were  in  attendance,  whom  hee  did 
dismisse,  and  then  rose.  My  Lord  LisU  spake  a 
few  wordes  and  ledde  me  towards  him:  He 
bowed  as  I  advanced,  with  the  petition  held  in 
my  hand,  and  presented  it  to  him;  he  tooke  it, 
and  motioned  to  mee  to  be  seated.  I  was  faine  to 
obey  him  through  weaknesse,  else  would  it  have 
better  pleased  me  not  to  accept  even  this  small 
Oourtesie  at  his  hands.  He  glanced  at  the  paper 
and  then  spake:  The  Lord  WUUmahby  doth  en- 
treat his  Enlargement  in  a  more  humble  tone  it 
seeme,  as  does  better  suit  his  Condition,  and  doth 
no  longer  talke  high  of  Injustice  and  the  like: 
it  is  well ;  He  is  one  who,  having  set  his  hand  to 
the  Plottghy  hath  turned  backe^  and  concerning 
such  is  it  not  sayd  they  are  accursed  f  what  sayeth 
the  Spirit  to  the  Laodiceans  f  For  that  thou  art 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my 
Mouth,  He  went  on  in  this  manner  for  some  time, 
and  then  savd,  Idoeperceave  my  Lorde  Willoughby 
giveth  %ts  his  wordthatf  so  hee  may  bee  allowed  to  go 
forth  for  a  space,  to  attend  to  the  needful  settle- 
meni  of  his  Affaires,  he  will  return  to  his  Impris- 
onment But  how  expeeteth  hee  to  be  believed: 
Who  shall  put  their  trust  in  such  ctshef  Hereat 
I  spake  with  some  warmth,  May  I  remind  your 
Hijp^hnesse  that  you  speak  to  the  Lord  Willoughby*s 
Wfe,  a$id  ill  woula  it  become  her  to  heare  such 
wordes  unmoved.  I  crave  your  Hishnesse's  par- 
don,  bttt  methinks  no  act  of  my  hord  doth  warrant 
any  man^  much  lesse  your  Highnesse,  to  doubt  his 


honour.  You  shall  judge  yourselfe.  Madam,  he 
replied ;  tJbereupon  hee  turned  to  a  Cabinet  tJmt 
was  neare  to  hun,  and  tooke  out  some  Papers; 
from  these  he  did  select  two  Letters,  one  of  these 
hee  unfolded  and  asked  mee,  did  I  know  the 
writing  ?  I  could  not  denie  that  I  did ;  there 
was  no  signature,  and  the  latter  part  was  in 
Cyphers.  Tliat  is  not  the  only  one,  he  cootmued, 
and  opened  another,  and  gave  it  mee,  dated  but 
two  months  backe :  His  Highnesse  did  then  com- 
mence a  Disoourse,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  seem- 
ing rather  a  confused  utterance  of  his  Thoughts ; 
quoting  sundrie  texts  of  Scripture,  which  he  did 
intersperse  with  talke  of  Government,  High-trea- 
son, and  60  forth;  of  some  men  being  forced 
against  their  will,  to  rule  the  state,  though  sorelv 
oppressed  by  the  burthen;  this  seemingly  ad- 
dresed  to  other  ears  than  mine ;  after  a  while  hee 
paused,  and  I  againe  spoke  somethmg  in  this  noan- 
ner,  that  I  did  cooceave  a  Prisoner  and  one  ille- 
^aH^  izi&de  so,  had  a  full  right  to  use  any  Means 
m  his  power  to  escape,  and  to  engage  his  Friends 
in  his  behal£  As  he  reply  ed  not,  I  further  sayd,  If 
your  Highnesse  cast  your  eye  back  a  few  yeares,  tt 
would  be  sene  that  the  Lord  WilloughbV  did  show  as 
true  Concernment  for  the  Libertie  of  the  Nation,  as 
others  who  were  then  striving  onely  to  obtaine  this 
Justice  for  the  People;  That  hee  beleeving  that 
howsoever  righteous  a  Cause  might  bee,  that  it 
would  not  sanctifie  un-righteous  Meanes,  and  fore- 
seeing great  Eoill  and  Confusion,  did  stop  short  in 
the  Worke,  was  no  dishonour  to  him  as  a  Christian 
or  a  Gentleman,  As  to  High  Treason,  it  passeth 
my  poore  abilitie  to  comprehend  what  doth  make 
High  Treason,  seeing  it  changeth  sides  with  the 
strongest,  and  is  the  Crime  of  tlu  Oppressed  re- 
sisting the  Oppressor.  I  marvell  that  1  spake  so 
boldly.  So  I  arose  and  sayd.  Since  Your  High- 
nesse setteth  at  nouaht  my  Lord's  tpord,  your 
Highnesse's  answer  will  bee  best  transmitted  through 
your  Seeretarie,  a  Wife's  lippes  repeate  not  words 
of  such  indignitie  to  her  Husband,  /  begge  your 
Highnesse's  leave  to  withdraw.  To  my  surprise 
hee  did  detain  mee,  and  questioned  mee  on  some 
indifferent  and  trifling  matters,  as  it  appeared  to 
mee,  then  of  a  sudden  changed  his  tone,  saying, 
}Vho  can  find  a  vertuous  Woman  f  her  price  is  far 
above  Rubies;  the  heart  of  her  Husband  doth 
safely  trust  in  her.  Madam,  we  doe  accept  my 
Zorrf  Willoughb/s  termes^  holding  his  Wife*s 
truth  as  his  hostage,  his  petition  shall  be  laid 
before  the  Councill,  So  ended  the  interview,  and 
I  hasted  to  the  Jhwer.  It  is  rumoured  that  the 
Protector  is  greatly  desirous  that  the  old  Peeres 
should  come  to  his  new  House  of  Lords :  hence 
his  wish  to  conciliate  in  some  Quarters.  His  lookea 
are  not  tjiose  of  one  at  ease  in  his  Position,  his 
face  was  wome  and  cast  downe,  and  I  observed  an 
anxious  manner  of  listening  to  any  Sound,  aDd 
once  at  a  sudden  movement  of  my  Lord  lAsle,  he 
started  and  looked  behind  him,  seeming  as  thou^ 
hee  would  have  put  his  Hand  on  the  Pistcdla 
which  were  beside  him,  but  checked  himselfe ;  do 
compassionate  him,  as  one  who  hath  felt  himselfe 
called  to  a  migfatie  Worke,  the  Issues  whereof 
have  beene  too  mightie  lor  his  Guidance,  and  too 
full  of  Temptation  and  Conflict  for  his  Peace. 
Many  do  say  of  him,  that  never  was  there  a  man 
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of  80  ^eat  Courage  and  Abilitie  to  lead  others. 
With  Power  have  come  Pride  and  Selfe-exaltation, 
and  the«e  have  brought  Crueltie,  and  Injustice: 
but  who  am  I  that  I  should  judge  Him,  or  speake 
of  events  above  my  Knowledge  and  Place:  Let 
mee  be  thankful!  for  the  prospect  of  the  speedie 
Release  of  my  beloved  Btuband  from  his  long 
Imprisonment.'' 

With  a  single  letter  from  Lord  Wil- 
longhby  to  his  wife,  written  after  the  Resto- 
ration, we  will  close  our  already  too  pro- 
tracted notice.  Most  earnestly,  without  one 
word  of  cautionary  advice,  do  we  commend 
the  whole  contents  of  the  Diary  of  Lady 
Willoughby  to  the  perusal  of  the  youth  of 
our  country.  Next  to  the  biography  and 
history  of  the  great  men  and  great  events 
of  that  day,  do  we  deem  it  to  be  a  book  of 
sterling  value.  As  an  epitome  of  history, 
or  a  record  of  the  great  events  which  oc- 
curred in  Great  Britain  during  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  regard 
it  as  holding  no  mean  place  ;  but  as  a  work 
of  cultivated  taste,  high  character,  pure 
womanly  feeling,  and  unabated  interest, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  we 
consider  it  unsurpassed.  In  the  words  of 
another,  no  less  true  than  eloquent,  *•  Where 
natural,  simple  feeling,  pure  piety,  the  un- 
affected womanly  thoughts  of  a  daughter, 
wife,  and  mother  are  vsdued,  and  the  more 
for  being  elevated  above  the  sphere  of  com- 
mon hfe,  by  being  associated  with  one  of 
the  most  spirit-stirring  scenes  of  the  past, 
the  great  English  Revolution,  this  Diary  of 
Lady  Willoughby  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated." 

LETTEB  PBOM  THS  LOED  WILLOUOHBT  TO  HIS  WIFS 

D^re  Heart : — Having  occasion  to  send  Lyd- 
gate  into  the  Country  on  some  Businesse  of  a  na- 
ture not  to  be  entrusted  to  Paper,  I  at  the  same 
time  make  him  Bearer  of  these  Lines  to  my  deare 
TTt/V,  whose  tender  Heart  will  suffer  in  that  I 
have  to  write.  This  aftemoone  was  sent  out  of 
the  World  liie  honestest  and  noblest  Man  in  it ; 
Sir  Harry  Vane  was  beheaded  on  Thwer  iSft//,  not- 
withstanding that  his  Majeetie  had  pledged  his 
word  to  remitt  th^  Sentence,  should  it  be  given 
against  him,  which  it  was  knowne  the  Solieiior- 
Uenerall  bad  resolved :  there  is  a  Ourse  methinks 
OD  Kingship ;  and  the  Royall  Word  is  ever  to  be 
a  Mockene.  There  was  assembled  a  vast  multi- 
tude, numbers  at  Whidowes  and  on  the  tops  of 
the  Housea ;  as  Sir  Harry  pass'd  within  the  Tower 
railing,  the  aoclamatioDs  of  the  Peoide  were  load, 


manie  crying  out,  The  Lord  goe  with  you^  The 
Lord  helpe  you.  He  did  make  acknowledgement 
by  taking  off  his  Hat  at  different  times ;  as  the 
Sled  was  drawne  slowly  through  the  crowd,  I 
heard  one  who  stood  neere  the  Sled  say  to  him,  it 
was  the  most  glorious  Seat  he  had  ever  Fate  in ; 
he  answered  hun.  It  i»  indeed:  one  Man  who  had 
knowne  him  in  New  England^  pressed  forward  to 
bid  Qod  blesse  him,  the  teares  on  his  furrowed 
Face.  As  he  stood  on  the  Scaffold  the  multitude 
were  strucke  with  admiration  at  his  noble  presence 
as  hee  began  to  speake  to  them;  but  he  was 
presently  interrupted  by  Sir  John  Robinson,  who 
was  there  for  tliis  intent,  and  who  ordered  the 
Trumpeters  to  come  neare,  and  sound  the  Trum- 
pets before  his  Face,  to  prevent  his  bein^  heard, 
and  this  was  done  severall  times,  and  his  notes 
were  rodelv  snatched  from  his  bands  as  I  am 
credibly  informed,  but  did  not  see  it;  the  People 
were  much  moved  by  what  he  say'd,  and  it  was 
feared  they  might  be  wrought  upon  in  a  degree 
like  to  be  dangerous,  if  he  was  permitted  to  go 
on  with  his  Discourse.  As  he  knelt  downe,  one 
that  was  neare  heard  one  or  two  short  sentences, 
such  as,  /  biease  the  Lord  who  hath  counted  me  wor- 
thie  to  tuffer  for  his  name.  I  blesse  the  Lord  I 
have  not  deserted  the  righteous  Cause  for  which  I 
suffer.  Such,  desre  Wife,  was  the  end  of  this 
good  and  upright  Man.  As  the  People  went  their 
way  after  the  fatal  stroke  was  given,  there  was 
much  murmuring ;  they  spake  one  to  another  of 
his  manifold  Vcrtues,  his  integritie  in  Office ;  whle 
some  scrupled  not  Ecoffingly  to  jest  on  the  worth 
of  a  King  s  Promise,  and  others,  whose  garb  be- 
tokened them  of  somewhat  better  Rank  than  the 
crowd,  did  with  great  warmth  enlarge  on  that 
Speech  of  his  in  the  House  some  while  ago,  when 
he  did  support  the  Petition  of  the  Koyalists, 
Prisoners  sold  for  Slaves  in  the  Publicke  tiarket 
at  Barhadoes  by  order  of  the  Protector.  His  Ma* 
Jestie  is  blamed  by  many.  I  mett  Mr.  Pevys,  who 
had  witnessed  the  execution,  and  hee  say'a  to  mee, 
the  King  would  lose  more  by  this  Man's  Death 
than  he  would  get  againe  for  a  good  while.  Tho' 
of  late  differing  from  Sir  Harry  Vane,  there  has 
been  no  personall  enmitie  between  us,  and  greatly 
desiring,  in  remembrance  of  our  former  Friend- 
ship, to  see  him  once  more,  in  companie  with 
others  of  his  Friends,  I  visited  him  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  Death.  Why,  say'd  hee,  should  wee  be 
affrighted  with  Death  f  I  blesse  the  Lord  I  am  so 
farrefrom  being  affrighted  with  Death,  that  I  find 
it  rather  shrinks  from  mee  than  I  from  it  Kiss- 
ing his  Children  he  gave  them  his  Blessing,  say- 
ing, the  Lord  would  be  to  them  a  better  Father 
than  he  was:  told  them  not  to  be  troubled  for 
him,  be  was  going  home  to  his  Father.  I  have 
writt  these  particulars  for  your  private  reading. 
Farewell,  sweete  Wife,  whom  I  dearly  love,  vet 
would  I  rather  be  the  dead  Sir  Harry  Vane  than 
one  who  must  be  namelesse.  Willocghbt. 

Btrand,  thia  14tb  day  of  June,  1662. 

^  N.  8.  D. 
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THE    YANKEE    MAHOMET, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Review : 

I  HAVE  thought  that  at  a  time  when  public 
attention  is  so  generally  turned  towards  the 
different  elements  which  are  mingling  to  form 
the  population  of  the  western  limits  of  our 
country,  and  the  influence  which  that  popu- 
lation must,  at  no  very  distant  period,  exert 
upon  our  national  destiny,  the  following 
sketch  of  Mormon  history  might  not  l^ 
uninteresting  to  a  portion  of  the  readers  of 
your  Review. 

In  treating  of  Mormonism,  I  propose  to 
state  the  origin  of  the  system ;  to  explain 
its  structure ;  to  represent  the  causes  of  its 
past  and  present  rapid  dissemination,  and 
to  give  a  sketch  of  its  history  from  the  es- 
•^ablishment  of  the  "stake"  at  Kirtland  to 
the  present  time. 

And,  first,  it  will  be  necessary  to  relate  a 
few  events  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
"Book  of  Mormon,"  a  work  whi<m  bears  to 
the  remainder  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  a  relation  similar  to  that 
of  the  four  Gospels  and  Act?  to  the  more 
elaborate  and  didactical  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament 

Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  early 
life  of  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  with  his 
Ignorance  and  character  for  stupidity,  won- 
dered much  at  the  publication  of  so  inven- 
tion-displaying and  elaborate  a  work,  of 
which  he  claimed  to  be  sole  author  and  pro- 
prietor; and  as  the  prophet  daily  lived 
down  his  own  boasts  of  superior  virtue  and 
wisdom,  the  wonder  grew  into  a  suspicion 
of  the  genuineness  of  his  claims  of  exclu- 
sive authorship.  A  short  time  served  to 
give  this  suspicion  basis  and  confirmation, 
and  a  number  of  afifidavits  filed  almost 
simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  New- 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  by  witnesses 
between  whom  tnere  was  no  opportunity  of 
collusion,  showed  clearly  the  sources  of  the 
pretended  inspiration. 

Of  these  affidavits  I  shall  only  give  the 
substance  of  one  of  the  mojt  important, 
which  embodies  nearly  all  the  information 
possessed  by  the  world  on  the  subject  I 
quote  from  the  information  given  by  John 


Spaulding,  the  brother  of  the  subject  of  the 
testimony : — 

*' Solomon  Spaulding  was  bom  in  Ashford, 
Cooa,  A.  D.  1761.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  was  afterwards  regularly  ordained  a 
mbisler.  After  preaching  three  or  four  years,  be 
gave  up  his  profession,  and  commenced  mercan- 
tile husiness,  in  jiartnership  witli  his  brother  Jo- 
siah,  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  where  he  poon 
failed.  In  1809  he  removed  to  Conneaut,  Ohio, 
where  he  engaged  himself  in  building  an  iron 
forge ;  but  in  this  business  also  he  soon  failed. 

**  Casting  about  him  for  some  method  of  retriev- 
ing his  losses,  he  conceived  the  design  of  writing 
a  historical  romance  upon  a  subject  then  much 
mooted  in  the  scientific  world,  the  origin  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  Thi^  design  he  carried  into  exe- 
cution between  1809  and  1812,  and  the  produce 
of  his  labors  was  a  novel  entitled  the  '  Manuscript 
Found'  In  this  work  he  mentioned  that  the 
American  continent  was  colonized  by  Lehi,  the 
sou  of  Japheth,  who  sailed  from  Chaldea  soon  after 
the  great  dispersion,  and  landed  near  the  isthmus 
of  Darien.  Lehi*s  descendants,  who  were  styled 
Jaredites,  spread  gradually  to  the  north,  bearing 
with  them  the  remains  of  antediluvian  science, 
and  building  those  cities  the  ruins  of  which  we 
see  in  Central  America,  and  the  fortifications 
which  are  scattered  along  the  Cordilleras. 

*'  Long  after  tliis,  Nephi,  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 
emigrated  to  America  with  a  large  portion  of  ihe 
ten  tribes  whom  Shalmanezer  led  away  from  Pal- 
estine, and  scattered  among  the  Midian  citiea. 
This  remnant  of  Joseph  was  soon  after  its  arrival 
divided  into  two  nations,  the  Nephites  and  the 
Lamanites.  These  nations  made  war  constantly 
against  eadi  other,  and  in  the  year  A.  D.  420,  a 
great  battle  was  fuught  in  western  New- York, 
which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  armies 
of  both  the  belligerent  parties,  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  their  power.  One  man  only  was  left ;  Mo- 
noni,  the  son  of  Mormon,  who  hit!  the  records  of 
the  Nephites  near  Conneaut,  Ohio,  previously  at 
his  death.** 

In  1812  Mr.  Spaulding  went  to  Pitts- 
burg to  negotiate  for  the  pubhcation  of 
this  work.  He  presented  it  at  the  office  of 
Patterson  &  Lambden,  but  his  proposals 
were  made  without  success.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  £rm  did  not  give  him  a  deci- 
ded refusal,  since  the  manuscript  was  left  at 
their  office.  In  1814  Mr.  Spaulding  moved 
from  Pittsburg,  where  he  had  settled,  to 
Washington  county,  Penn.,  where  in  1816 
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From  the  above  facts,  which  might  be 
substantiated  by  a  vast  amount  of  confirma- 
tive testimony,  did  our  limits  permit,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  previously  to 
his  publication  of  the  Book  of  Mormol), 
whicm  consists  of  the  historical  matter  above 
condensed,  and  of  various  prophecies  con- 
cerning himself,  together  with  a  large 
amount  of  religious  matter,  Smith  had  ob- 
tained access  to  the  "  Manuscript  Found." 

How  he  gained  this  access  it  is  impossi- 
ble, with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to  say. 
We  know  tne  Manuscript  Found  to  have 
been  left  with  Patterson  &  Lambden  in 
1812,  but  all  subsequent  inquiries  as  to  its 
fate  have  been  ineffectual.  One  member  of 
the  firm  rarely  engaged  in  business,  and  has 
forgotten  the  affair  ^together  ;  tlie  other  is 
dead. 

We  know,  however,  that  Sidney  Rigdon, 
who  was  next  to  Smith  the  most  important 
man  in  the  Church,  was  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Lambden,  and  that  during  the 
three  or  four  yeai-s  previous  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  he  prepared 
the  minds  of  over  a  thousand  people  for 
sudden  conversion  to  the  Mormon  faith,  by 
preaching  the  main  doctrines  of  the  system. 

Many  muntain  that  it  was  Rigdon  who 
obtained  the  manuscript  of  Spaulding,  mod- 
ified it,  chose  Smith  as  his  tool  and  cats- 
paw  wherewith  to  feel  of  public  opinion, 
and  afterwards  joined  the  sect  which  he  him- 
self had  in  fact  created. 

The  following  testimony,  however,  al- 
though notactuSly  proving  any  thing  to  the 
purpose,  would  seem  to  indicate  Smith  as  the 
originator  as  well  as  prosecutor  of  the  scheme, 
al^ough  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
did  exist  an  understanding  between  him  and 
Rigdon  long  before  1830,  the  time  of  the 
publication  x)f  the  sacred  writings. 

I  make  an  extract  from  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Spaulding,  widow  of  the  author :  — 

"In  1817,  the  year  subsequent  to  my  husband's 
death,  I  removed  to  Oooncfaga  county,  in  New- 
Tork,  and  from  thence  to  Hartwick,  Otsego  county, 
in  the  same  State,  having  with  me  a  trunk  con- 
tumng  hia  writings.  At  the  latter  place  I  married 
i«;ain;  and  soon  after  went  to  Massachusetts. 
Irom  1817  to  1820  the  trunk  remained  at  Onon- 
daga Hollow.  Aftet  my  marriage  m  1820,  it  was 
removed  to  Hartwick,  where  it  remained  until 
1882.  A  man  of  th«  name  of  Smith  was,  be- 
twees  1823  and  1827,  frequently  seen  prowling 
round  the  house  without  any  ostensible  object,  and 
•o  suspicious  were,  hit  manoeuvres,  that  he  was 


once  or  twice  arrested  as  a  common  vagabond, 
and  only  escaped  the  penalties  of  the  law  by 
running  away. 

Mrs.  Spaulding,  at  the  time  of  giving 
this  testimony,  was  old,  and  family  misfor- 
tunes had  impaired  her  memory,  so  as  to 
destroy  her  recollection  of  the  smaller  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  the  removal  of 
the  trunk.  She  remembers,  however,  that 
the  above-mentioned  trunk  contained  quite 
a  number  of  writings,  at  the  time  when  she 
left  it  at  Onondaga  Hollow ;  and  although 
no  one  was  known  to  have  visited  it  between 
1817  and  1832,  it  was  found,  by  examina- 
tion in  the  latter  year,  to  contain  but  one 
manu<*cript,  and  that  unimportant 

The  fact  that  Smith  was  near  this  vicinity 
and  engaged  in  questionable  business  at 
the  time,  during  which  his  revelations  were 
in  course  of  preparation,  seems  therefore,  in 
connection  with  the  others  above  mentioned, 
to  show  that  he  himself  purloined  the  manu- 
scripti  one  copy  of  which  had  been  left 
with  Patterson  <fc  Lambden.  Spaulding  wa» 
then  the  innocent  author  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  Smith  the  plagiarist  and  im- 
postor who  gave  it  to  the  world  as  inspira- 
tion. 

But  to  understand  thoroughly  any  system, 
we  must  seek  in  the  early  hfe  of  its  founder 
for  those  ultimate  causes  which  have  given 
it  its  peculiar  nature  and  distinguishing 
characteristics.  I  think  that  we  may  find 
the  elements  of  Mormonism  in  the  early 
life  of  Smith. 

Joseph  Smith  was  bom  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1805,  in  the  town  of  Sharon, 
Vt.,  of  poor  and  vicious  parents,  whose  in- 
fluence was,  in  his  early  years,  constantly 
exerted  to  suppress  the  development  of  any 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  human  soul  to 
the  exercise  of  which  his  disposition  might 
incline  him. 

When  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  his 
family  removed  to  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  they  resided  about  eleven 
years.  His  childhood  was  spent  in  follow- 
ing the  occupation  of  a  money-digger,  one 
in  which  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  his 
parents  constantly  prompted  them  to  engage 
themselves  and  family,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  all  industrial  pursuits.  The  mounds 
and  sepulchres  of  the  extinct  races  of  our 
land,  holding  out  as  they  did  promises  of 
treasure  to  tne  ignorant,  gave,  the  countrjr 
over,  strong  motives  to  the  idle  and  avan- 
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ciou3  to  search  into  their  depths  and  en- 
deavor to  reap  advantage  from  the  exami- 
nation of  their  contents.  Accordingly,  we 
find  Smith,  in  early  youth,  following  his 
father,  pickaxe  on  shoulder,  digging  eagerly 
into  whatever  might  seem  an  Indian  tomb ; 
encouraged  by  stories  of  boundless  wealth 
hidden  in  the  earth  beneath  him,  which 
only  waited  the  touch  of  his  skilful  hand,  or 
the  presence  of  the  divining-rod,  to  reveal 
itself  to  the  world;  and  subsisting  by  the 
plunder  of  hen-roosts,  or  upon  whatever  else 
fortune  might  throw  in  his  way. 

The  effects  of  such  a  course  of  life  upon 
him  who  follows  it  may  readily  be  im- 
agined. Constantly  revelling  amid  the  wild- 
est fictions  which  the  avarice-stimulated  im- 
agination of  his  parents  could  fiibricate.  his 
fancy  and  love  of  the  marvellous  were  cul- 
tivated to  a  surprising  degree.  Constantly 
strinng  for  gold,  and  obtaining  little  by  his 
efforts,  he  prized  it  above  all  other  things, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  avaricious  of 
men.  Hope  of  fufure  acquisitic^feeustained 
him  in  his  labors;  and  as  he  was  seldom 
reduced  to  want,  but  generally,  either  di- 
rectly, by  obtaining  articles  of  value  as  a 
reward  of  his  researches,  or  indirectly,  by 
cheating  those  who  joined  him  in  specula- 
tions of  the  kind,  made  his  expeditions  sup- 
port him,  a  strong  and  buoyant  feeling  of 
self-confidence  was  created  and  fostered.  Per- 
manent feelings  of  this  kind  are  only  com- 
panions of  those  who  have  learned  to  de- 
pend upon  themselves,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally found  in  conjunction  with  decision, 
vnih  pride,  and  often  with  vanity;  all  of 
which  qualities  Smith  possessed  in  a  very 
high  degree,  as  is  indicated  by  his  conduct 
in  after  life.  He  could,  when  he  had  risen 
to  power,  frame  legends  to  reanimate  the 
desponding  spirits  of  his  devotees,  and  could 
hope  on,  even  when  his  Church  was  most 
persecuted  and  scattered,  for  final  exalta- 
tion and  boundless  dominion. 

Such  was  his  cupidity,  that  he  annoimced 
revelation  after  revelation  to  his  saints,  com- 
manding them  to  bring  him  moneys  and 
necessaries  when  his  treasury  was  full ;  and 
such  his  vanity,  that  it  required  all  the  faith 
of  his  followers  to  obviate  the  ridiculous 
effects  of'  his  boasts.  He  was  firm  even  to 
obstinacy,  as  his  unyielding  determination 
to  occupy  weBtem  Missouri  testifies;  and 
"oud,  regacdlDg  all  men  as  fit  subjects  of  a 

usion  m  which  he  did  not  himself  be- 


lieve. Yet  he  possessed  a  trait  of  character 
seldom  joined  with  pride,  a  low  cunning 
which  could  stoop  to  the  adoption  of  any 
m^ns  for  the  attainment  of  a  desired  ob- 
ject, and  which  often  defeated  the  best  pre- 
concerted projects  of  his  enemies. 

In  foresight^  and  power  of  estimating 
the  probabihties  of  the  future  from  the  as- 
pect of  the  present,  he  was  far  from  deficient, 
as  the  organization  of  his  Church,  adapted 
to  all  countries  and  all  times,  testifies ;  but 
we  often  find  him  overlooking  afiairs  of  mi- 
nor importance,  with  a  neglect  which,  in  one 
occupying  his  position,  seems  surprising.  He 
would,  for  instance,  jest  over  his  own  infalli- 
bility and  inspiration ;  would  provoke  wan- 
tonly the  most  powerful  and  trustworthy  of 
his  dependants ;  and  would  openly  proclaim 
projects  the  concealment  of  which  policy 
plainly  dictated. 

HLs  intellect  Was  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Great  powers  of  reasoning  were  his  natural  gift; 
and  as  his  reasonings  were  rather  of  an  analog- 
ical than  an  analytical  cast,  there  existed  (as 
is  always  the  case  with  minds  thus  consti- 
tuted) a  deep  vein  of  humor  that  ran 
through  all  he  said  and  did.  An  imperfect 
education  had  left  him  deficient  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  language;  and 
hence  his  oratory  and  writings  are  charac- 
terized by  most  ridiculous  grammatical  blun- 
ders, lie  possessed,  however,  a  rough  kind 
of  eloquence  which  won  upon  the  hearts  of 
those  too  ignorant  to  see  the  glaring  absurdi- 
ties of  his  doctrines. 

Add  to  these  qualities  a  retentive  memo- 
ry ;  a  correct  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
so  far  as  he  had  opportunities  of  observing 
it;  ambition  that  knew  no  scruple,  and 
licentiousnes  that  scorned  all  bounds ;  a  Her- 
culean frame  and  a  commanding  appearance  ; 
and  we  have  the  Mahomet  of  America,  and 
the  most  dangerous  religious  impostor  that 
has  appeared  for  centuries. 

The  knowledge  of  his  early  hfe  which 
has  been  given  to  the  world  is  limited ;  for 
all  that  seems  to  have  been  desired  by  those 
who  made  researches  or  gave  testimony  con- 
cerning him,  was  either  to  establish  the 
bad  character  of  the  Smith  fomily,  or  to 
show  the  real  origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

We  find  him  at  the  age  of  17  going  out 
amonff  the  neighbors  to  do  work  by  the  Job. 
The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  mm, 
showin^r  the  effect  which  his  previous  tndn^ 
ing  in  tne  gold-seeking  department  had  at 
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this  time  produced  in  exdting  a  love  for  the 
marvelloiB  and  mysterious.  It  is  in  itself 
trifling,  and  only  derives  importance  from  its 
connection  with  his  after  life. 

As  he  was  engaged  one  day  (1822)  in 
^iggii^g  A  ^^11  ^  company  with  a  neigh- 
bor, a  very  curious  'stone  was  discovered, 
which  he  desired  leave  to  examine.  This 
being  granted,  he  put  it  into  his  hat  and 
asked  Chase,  the  friend  whom  he  was  help- 
ing, to  lend  it  to  him.  Chase  did  so,  telling 
him  at  the  same  time  not  to  lose  it,  as  it 
was  something  of  a  curiosity.  Soon  after 
this,  Joe  began  to  aver  that  witli  this  stone 
he  could  discover  treasure,  and  see*all  things 
both  above  and  beneath  the  earth.  Chase 
then  called  upon  him,  and  required  it  of 
him;  but  Smith  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon  to  give  it  up.  It  was  afterwards  used 
in  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
and  styled  the  mysterious  Urim  and  Thimi- 
mim. 

His  employment  between  this  time  and 
1826  is  not  known,  saving  some  few  expe- 
ditions in  search  of  gold  and  silver.  One 
of  his  neighbors  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
ceremonies  employed  by  the  Smith  family 
upon  the  occasion  of  such  an  expedition. 
These  consisted  in  the  use  of  the  divining- 
rod  ;  the  sacrifice  of  a  black  sheep,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  incantations ; 
the  formation  of  a  circle  of  stones,  and  others 
of  a  like  nature;  from  an  observation  of 
which  smd  witness  sagely  concludes,  that  the 
business  brought  them  more  mutton  than 
gold. 

Occasionally  he  was  heard  advancing 
oontradictoiy  statements  concerning  a  dis- 
covery maae  by  himself  of  certain  gold 
plates,  and  declaring  the  existence  of  a 
connection  between  himself  and  the  spirit- 
world.  These  various  stories  gradually  as- 
sumed form,  tod  in  after  times,  me  story  told 
to  those  who  asked  concerning  his  inspira- 
tion and  published  in  the  same  writings,  was 
as  follows: — 

When  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
a  revival  of  religion  occurred  in  the  villi^ 
where  he  lived,  by  which  many  young  peo- 
ple of  his  acquaintance  were  converted.  His 
own  mind  was  much  troubled  by  a  sense 
of  the  sinfulness  of  his  conduct,  and  by 
doubts  which  of  the  various  religious  sects 
wBs  most  worthy  of  his  support  One  day, 
as  he  retired  to  a  grove  for  purposes  of 
prayer  and  meditation,  an  angel  from  hea- 
YOL.  yn,    NO.  yi.    new  sxribb. 


yen  appeared,  comforting  him,  and  prophe- 
sying that  he  should  1^  the  founder  of  a 
sect  destined  to  be  greater  than  all  others, 
and  to  embrace  all  mankind  as  its  members. 
He  was  directed  to  search  on  the  sunmiit 
of  the  hill  Camora,  in  Manchester,  Ontario 
county,  N.  Y.,  for  a  volume  which  should 
contam  the  institutions  of  this  sect,  and  which 
had  been  buried  there  for  upwards  of  four- 
teen hundred  years.  He  searched,  found,  and 
was  about  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  when 
a  voice  from  heaven  forbade  him,  and  en- 
joined upon  him  a  certain  course  of  con- 
duct for  the  ensuing  four  years.  He  was 
to  be  married  to  a  woman  described  to 
him,  and  whom  he  should  know  as  soon  as 
they  might  meet ;  and  was  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  labor  of  translation  by  diligent 
study  of  the  Coptic-  In  1827  he  might  re- 
turn and  claim  tiie  book. 

He  obeyed  the  Divine  command ;  was 
married  in  1826 ;  obtained  a  complete  mas- 
tery over  the  difficulties  of  the  Coptic,*  and 
returned,  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Lord's  promise. 

The  spot  being  indicated  to  him  by  the 
recollection  of  his  former  adventure,  he  re- 
moved the  earth,  and  saw,  after  opening  a 
stone  box,  a  large  number  of  gold  plates,  each 
about  eight  indies  long  and  seven  wide,  and 
of  the  thickness  of  sheet  tin.  Upon  taking 
up  the  precious  record,  he  looked  down  into 
the  cavity  occasioned  by  its  removal,  and 
saw  a  toad,  which  immediately  leaped  out 
and  assumed  the  form  of  the  Prince  of  the 
infernal  world.  His  majesty,  glancing  at 
Smith  for  an  instant,  rushed  up(»i  him, 
dealt  him  a  tremendous  blow,  and  wrenched 
firom  him  the  sacred  plates. 

Nothing  daunted,  and  animated  by  super- 
natural aid,  the  daring  intruder  grappled 
with  his  opponent,  and  after  a  hard  contest 
succeeded  in  regaining  his  treasure,  with 
which  he  commenced  an  immediate  retreat 
The  baffled  fiend  followed  close,  and  planted 
upon  the  rear  of  the  retreating  prophet  a 
kick  which  raised  him  four  feet  into  the 
air ;  then,  disappointed,  vanished. 

But,  unluckily  for  his  credit,  Smitii  had 
made  a  partial  exposure  of  himself  to  a 


*  With  regard  to  thia  profound  knowledge  of 
the  Coptic,  there  is  some  reason  for  doubt,  as  he 
has  assured  those  asking  him  the  meaning  of 
Greek  passages,  that  tbc^  were  in  the  andeni 
Egyptian,  and  oould  be  transkM'  by  no  pmM 
sarehimselt 
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neighbor,  Peter  Ingeraol;  and  this  throws 
some  little  light  upon  the  pretended  discov- 
ery. The  conversation  had  turned  upon 
the  golden  Bible,  and  Joseph  had  admitted 
it  to  be  a  mere  speculating  afOur ;  when, 
Ingersol  desiring  to  know  something  about 
his  first  proceedings,  he  answered :  ^  Early 
in  the  fall  of  1827,  as  1  was  passing  along 
in  the  woods,  I  saw  some  beautiful  white 
sand.  I  gathered  several  quarts  of  it,  tied  it 
up  in  my  frock,  and  carried  it  home.  On 
entering  the  house,  I  found  the  family  at 
dinner.  They  were  all  anxious  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  contents  of  my  frock ;  so  I 
gravefy  told  them  that  I  had  the  golden 
jBible,  which  I  had  previously  mentioned ; 
and,  to  my  surprise,  they  all  believed  me.  I 
added  that  no  man  could  see  it  and  live,  but 
still  offered  to  take  it  out  and  show  it  to 
•them,  upon  which  they  left  the  room  in 
alarm.  Now,  says  I,  I  have  got  the  damn- 
ed fools  fixed,  and  will  carry  out  my  fun." 
Such  passages  as  this,  occurring  often  in  our 
hero's  life,  serv*  to  show  that,  whatever  else 
he  was,  he  was  no  fanatic 

I  have  mentioned  the  marriage  of  Smith. 
In  1826,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  a  young 
lady  named  Hale,  whose  father  soon  forbade 
him  his  house,  and  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. Joe,  nothing  daunted,  went  to  a 
credulous  neighbor  named  Lawrence,  and 
told  him  that  he  had  discovered  a  silver 
mine  near  a  river  which  ran  by  the  place 
where  Miss  Hale  resided,  and  that  some  of 
the  silver  might  easily  be  put  into  boats, 
and  floated  down  to  a  good  market  Law- 
rence carried  Smith,  who  was  moneyless, 
whither  he  desired,  gave  him  upon  his  re- 
quest a  recommendation  to  Mr.  Hale,  and 
was  then  left  to  go  home,  empty-handed  as 
he  came.  The  money- seeker  then  eloped 
with  his  chosen,  and,  by  promises  concern- 
ing a  gold  mine,  persuaded  a  good  old 
Dutchman,  named  Stowell,  to  move  all  his 
furniture  to  a  place  of  residence  which  he 
had  prepared. 

The  necessity  of  increased  expense  prob- 
ably made  him  cast  about  him  for  means. 
Accordingly  we  see  him,  in  1827,  in  Pal- 
myra, New-Yoric,  entering  into  negotiatimis 
with  Martin  Harris,  for  the  publ^tion  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  To  use  his  own 
words  to  Ingersol,  **  I  went  to  that  d — d 
fool,  Martin  Harris,  and  told  him  that  a 
'  Mon  from  heaven  had  informed  me 
should  give  me  fifty  dollars  towards 


the  publication  of  the  Golden  Bible.''  This 
Harris,  at  once  knave  and  fool,  partly  be- 
hoving in  Smith's  inspiration,  and  partly 
engaging  in  the  plan  for  the  sake  of  profit, 
was  the  best  tool  that  Smith  could  have 
found.  He  followed  Joe  to  the  town  of 
Harmony,  Pa.,  where  together,  Harris  act- 
ing as  secretary,  they  prepared  the  Book 
of  Mormon  for  the  press. 

Smith,  seated  on  one  side  of  a  suspended 
blanket,  diligently  used  the  above-mentaon- 
ed  Urim  and  Thummim  in  the  pretended 
inspection  of  the  golden  plates,  (which  his 
disciple  was  not  permitted  to  see,  lest  their 
brightness  should  slay  him,)  while  Harris 
transcribed  his  words.  When  the  anxiety 
of  the  scribe  to  see  the  sacred  volume  be- 
came intense,  as  it  frequently  did,  a  revela- 
tion would  be  announced,  telling  him  to 
wait  patiently;  and  thus,  restraining  him 
frx>m  undue  meddling,  and  encouraging  him 
by  flattery,  his  master  prevailed  upon  him 
to  advance  all  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
publication  of  the  work,  which  took  place  in 
1830. 

From  the  above  tsicta  it  must  i^pear  that 
money-making  was  primarily  Snuth^  ob- 
ject, and  that  it  was  success  which  enabled 
him  to  make  his  high  pretensions  to  sancti- 
ty and  miraculous  power. 

Besides  Martin  Hat  ris,  Smith  had  gmned 
over  to  his  interests  diver  Cowdery  and  Da- 
vid Whitmer,  whom  he  occasionally  employ- 
ed as  secretaries ;  and  when  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon was  issued  from  the  press,  a  Church 
was  formed,  consisting  of  Smith,  his  father, 
his  brother  Hyram,  and  these  three  worthv 
coadjutors.  The  doctrines  of  this  Church 
were  contained  in  the  newly  issued  volume ; 
but  as  there  were  in  the  Book  of  Mormon 
only  meagre  explanations  upon  disputed  the- 
ological points,  the  summary  of  faith  was  soon 
after  enUrged  by  the  Book  of  Covenants, 
pubhshed  in  small  portions  and  at  intervals. 
This  last  was,  no  doubt,  partly  written  by 
Sidney  Rigdon,  during  the  sojourn  of  the 
Church  in  Ohio. 

The  Mormon  theological  belief^  thus  ush- 
ered into  the  world,  is  in  many  respects 
worthy  of  attention ;  and  although  we  may 
see  in  it  muoh  that  is  ridiculous,  it  never- 
theless appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  en- 
deavors of  a  sound  mind,  though  of  one 
sadly  misinformed,  to  clear  up  the  mysteries 
with  which  modem  speculation  has  darkened 
the  Scriptures;   the  principle  of  absoloto 
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human  supremacy  in  Church  afiairs  being 
constantly  kept  in  view. 

The  minds  of  the  members  of  a  sect 
which  is  to  be  governed  in  religious  belief 
by  one  individual,  must  be  deeply  imbued 
with  faith,  lest  an  inquiring  spirit  should 
overthrow  their  confidence  in  the  claims  of 
him  who  governs  them.  Faith,  therefore, 
is  most  treated  of  in  the  Mormon  system ; 
and  so  far  do  Mormons  carry  their  admira- 
tion of  this  quality  of  the  soul,  as  to  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  power  by  which  God 
created  the  world.  In  this  view  they  sus- 
tain themselves  by  an  ambiguity  in  Hebrews 
xi.  3,  which  has  been  suffered  to  remain  in 
our  translation. 

Good  works  are  less  made  a  theme  of 
injunction ;  and  although  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  Prophet  is  sternly  insisted  upon, 
many  indulgences  are  granted  to  the  saints 
in  other  respects,  and  many  restorations 
made  of  the  doctrines  of  the  various  sects 
that  have  allowed  their  members  hberty  of 
action,  and  regarded  belief  as  the  only  re- 
quisite to  salvation.  The  Prophet,  for  in- 
stance, very  generously  allowed  his  chief 
supporters  polygamy,  provided  the  addi- 
tional wives  received  the  term  spiritual,  and 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by 
himselfl  This  privilege  was  of  course  un- 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  sacred  writings, 
and  extended  at  Smith's  good  pleasure. 

Three  offenses  Mormons  are  enjoined  to 
forgive,  but  the  fourth,  they  are  emphat- 
ically told,  God  shall  revenge  for  them; 
and  the  interpretation  of  this  has  ever  been, 
that  they  may  revenge  themselves. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  Smith 
agrees  with  what  is  termed  the  Orthodox 
belief,  as  nearly  as  he  understands  it;  but 
was  often  heard  during  his  life  to  declare 
himself  far  superior  to  our  Saviour. 

The  Bible  is  said  to  be,  afler  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  the  great  canon  of  faith  ;  and 
claims  are  made  by  the  Prophet  of  having 
rectified  many  mistranslations,  and  restored 
many  parts  suppressed  by  the  Cathohcs, 
who  are  denounced  in  no  measured  terms. 
Mormons  regard  it  in  the  same  light  in 
which  Christians  regard  the  Old  Testament, 
and  its  prophecies  are  to  be  literally  ftd- 
filled. 

There  are  now  many  differences  in  the 
Church,  upon  theological  points  ;  and  were, 
even  during  the  life  of  Smith.  Elder 
Pawley  Pratt  wrote  a  book,  entitled  the 


"  Voice  of  Warning,"  in  explanation  of  the 
subjects  of  disputation,  which  is  almost  re- 
garded as  canonical 

In  this  work,  the  Mormon  belief  concern- 
ing the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  thus  explained : — 

^  The  New  Jerusalem  mentioned  is  to  be 
built  up  in  America,  at  Independence,  Mo., 
and  at  the  same  time  the  old  shall  be  rebuilt 
in  Palestine.  The  two  cities  shall  flourish 
until  the  great  and  last  change,  when  both 
shall  be  caught  up  to  heaven,  to  be  near  the 
Lord  and  h»  eternal  habitations." 

The  Book  of  Mormon  declares  that  the 
''saints  of  the  Church  shall  in  after  ages 
be  equal  to  our  Saviour,  and,  like  him,  en- 
gage in  the  creation  and  salvation  of  worlds ;" 
and  adds,  ''  that  there  are  four  future  states 
or  conditions  of  the  soul,  the  Celestial, 
the  Telestial,  the  Terrestrial,  and  the  In- 
fernal;" so  that  the  distinction  between  the 
Mormon  and  other  sects  can  be  as  well  pre- 
served hereafter  as  here. 

The  creed  of  the  Mormon  Church  would 
little  differ,  excepting  on  the  points  above 
enumerated,  from  that  of  any  Christian  de- 
nomination ;  but  from  what  has  been  men- 
tioned, it  will  be  seen  that  in  its  main  fea- 
tures it  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  propagated  by  Mahomet  Both  rec- 
cognize  the  principle  of  arbitrary  power,  and 
both  that  of  forcible  dissemination.  There 
are,  too,  in  both,  indulgences  for  the  faithful 
and  sensual  paradises  reserved  for  the  elect 

It  might  not  be  unprofitable,  did  limits 
permit,  to  continue  the  parallel,  and  show 
how  the  minds  of  the  great  impostors  of  dif- 
ferent ages  are  the  same,  and  how  the  sys- 
tems resulting  from  them  distinguish*,  m- 
variably,  false  teachers  from  The  True. 

Smith's  system  was,  however,  produced 
in  an  age  different  from  that  of  Mahomet, 
and  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be 
immediately  promulgated  by  the  sword. 
Care,  circumspection,  and  an  organization 
which  should  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
country,  were  necessary  before  fordble 
measures  could  quicken  hk  onward  march  to 
power;  and  this  organization  he  supplied 
with  a  skill  which,  considering  his  educa- 
tional advantages  and  his  opportunities  of 
investigating  »>vemmental  machinery,  is 
truly  wonderful. 

He  was  head  of  the  Church,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  Deity,  whose  cor 
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imparted  to  others.  The  Church  is  there- 
fore oommanded  to  listen  reverently  to 
what  he  says,  and  to  obey  him  in  all  affairs, 
spiritual  and  temporal. 

He  only  exercised  this  power,  however,  as 
head  of  a  body  which  could  live  and  grow 
without  him.  He  was  but  the  leading 
member  of  the  First  Presidency,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  individuals,  and  exercised 
supreme  authority  in  all  Church  affairs. 
The  other  two  members  were,  during  his 
life,  his  brother  Hyram  and  Sidney  Rigdon. 

Each  Mormon  church  is  called  a  st^e, 
and  is  ruled  by  a  subordinate  presidency, 
consisting  of  tlu-ee  high  priests,  who  in  re- 
ligious af^rs  are  subject  to  the  central 
authority.  There  is  in  each  stake  an 
ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  civil,  and  in 
some  cases  in  religious  affairs,  which  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  mgh  priests,  and  called  the 
"HighCouncU." 

An  inferior  court  also  exists  in  each  stake, 
subordinate  to  the  High  Council,  which  acts 
only  in  civil  affairs. 

Connected  with  the  First  Presidency  is 
a  "Travelling  High  Council,"  which  acts 
immediately  under  its  authority,  and  con- 
sists of  twelve  high  priests,  called  the 
**  Twelve  Apostles,"  who  preach  the  gospel 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  govern 
unorganized  stakes.  These  Iwelve  Apos- 
tles have  under  their  authority  first,  second, 
and  third  Seventies,  which  assist  them  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  new  churches, 
and  also  preach. 

All  the  above  officers  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  hold  their  offices  during  life, 
competency,  and  good  behavior. 

There  is  thus  a  central  authority  in  spirit- 
ual affairs,  which  binds  the  churches  to- 
gether, and  an  independence  of  the  separate 
churches,  which  enables  them  to  Uve  under 
whatever  civil  laws  they  please.  Every  feeble 
and  unorganized  stake  is  amply  provided 
for,  and  the  bond  of  union  is  strengthened 
by  the  conmiunication  of  the  minor  author- 
ities with  the  superior  power,  and  by  the 
constant  exertions  of  travelling  apostles. 

There  are  two  classes  of  priesthood,  the 
Melchizedec  and  the  Aaronic  To  the  for- 
mer belongs  the  First  Presidency,  with  its 
High  Council,  together  with  eadi  of  the 
subordinate  presidencies,  with  its  High 
Council;  to  Uie  latter  the  lesser  courts, 
\he  "Seventies,"  and  generally  all  elders 
and  deacons  of  the  Church  who  preach, 


whether  they  are  travelling  or  stationary 
The  ministerial  is  no  preventive  to  other 
occupations.  Funds  are  occasionally  pro- 
vided for  the  ministers  by  the  Church; 
but  they  are  generally  left  to  obtain  their 
subsistence  wiUiout  extraneous  aid,  provided 
those  around  them  can  contribute  nothing, 
and  the  funds  of  the  Church  are  low. 

The  Mormon  elder  is  not,  like  too  many 
of  our  Christian  ministers,  secluded  from 
the  haunts  of  life,  and  dependent  upon  a 
few  parochial  visits  and  upon  weekly  ser- 
mons as  his  means  of  reviving  and  sustain- 
ing religion.  He  wields  the  axe  with  the 
pioneer,  climbs  the  mast  with  the  sailor, 
drives  the  plough  with  the  farmer;  and 
thus,  mingling  in  all  the  various  avocations 
of  mankind,  appealing  to  &miliar  things,  and 
using  an  influence  which  nothing  but  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  their  actuating 
motives  can  give,  is  almost  universally  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  some  fruits  of  labor. 

Moreover,  as  Mormons  live  under  a 
democratical  form  of  Church  government, 
and  each  man  stands  a  chance  of  being  a 
high  priest  or  elder,  all  feel  themselves 
bound  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  Scriptures ;  and  thus  a  power  of  argu- 
ment is  gained,  which  gives  the  most  igno- 
rant the  advantage  in  dialectical  contests 
with  the  learned. 

This  organization,  and  these  facts,  account, 
I  think^  for  the  vast  influence  which  Mor- 
monism  exerts  among  the  poorer  classes ;  and 
when  we  consider  such  a  constitution,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
new  Church,  and  the  astonishing  power 
which  it  obtained  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time. 

Having  then  these  foundations  on  which 
to  build,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  construct, 
uninterruptedly  and  understandingly,  the 
edifice  of  Mormon  History. 

The  first  Mormon  churcii  was  or^nized 
April  6th,  1830,  at  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  composed  of  six  members,  three  of 
whom  were,  as  has  been  remarked,  members 
of  the  Smith  fsimily.  Between  April  and 
October  about  forty  were  admitted  as  mem- 
bers in  the  surrounding  villages.  In  Octo- 
ber, four  missionaries,  among  whom  was 
Oliver  Cowdery,  started  for  the  West,  to 
preach  to  the  Indians,  whom  Mormons 
have  always  looked  upon  with  great  favor, 
since  they  are  taught  by  Smith  to  believe 
them  the  descendants  of  the  ten  lost  tribes. 
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In'the  course  of  their  journey,  they  preached 
at  various  places,  and  at  Eirtland,  Ohio, 
baptized  one  hundred  and  thirty  disciples  in 
leas  than  four  weeks.  Before  the  next 
spring,  the  church  at  EirUand  had  increased 
to  about  one  thousand  members.  The  rea- 
son of  this  enormous  increase  in  so  short  a 
time  is  explained  by  Professor  Turner  in 
something  the  followmg  manner. 

In  the  year  1827,  Alexander  Campbell, 
Sidney  Rigdon,  and  William  Scott  left  the 
regular  Baptist  Church,  and  founded  a  new 
sect,  styled  the  "  Reformed  Baptists."  S. 
Rigdon  was  distinguished  from  his  col- 
leagues by  doctrines  which  soon  entirely 
severed  him  from  them,  and  made  him  the 
leader  of  a  separate  congregation.  He 
maintained  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures would  be  literally  fulfilled,  and  the 
Israelites  actually  restored,  together  with 
several  other  doctrines  coinciding  with  those 
of  Smith.  His  eloquence  and  persuasive 
powers  were  irresistible,  his  imagination 
luxurious,  and  his  emotion  while  addressing 
an  audience  so  overpowering  as  to  induce 
many  to  believe  him  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  inspiration. 

Some  maintain  the  existence  of  a  previous 
agreement  between  him  and  Smith,  and  the 
supposition  is  not  improbable,  although  it 
cannot  be  verified.  At  any  rate,  as  soon  as 
the  Book  of  Mormon  was  published,  he 
started  for  Smith's  place  of  residence,  im- 
mediately returned  Iher  a  short  interview 
with  the  Prophet,  and  announced  to  his 
congregation  his  conversion  to  the  Mormon 
fiedth.  So  great  was  his  influence,  that  almost 
all  of  his  flock  followed  his  example,  and 
occasioned,  by  entering  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  this  sudden  augmentation. 

Soon  after  the  conversion  of  Rigdon, 
Smith  announced  a  regulation,  which  de- 
signated Kirtland,  Ohio,  as  the  place  where, 
ontil  another  should  be  provided,  the 
Church  should  take  up  its  nead-quarters. 
He  gave  it  the  Hebrew  name  of  Shinahar, 
and  adopted  the  practice  of  givmg  Hebrew 
names  to  the  places  where  Mormon  churches 
were  established. 

When  winter  arrived,  between  one  and 
two  thousand  Mormons  had  settled  at  Eirt- 
land, and  the  Church  seemed  fidrly  begun. 
Ab  the  season  progressed,  many  of  the 
elders  and  members,  excited  by  the  revela- 
tions of  Smith  and  the  eloquence  of  Rigdon, 
ancied  themselves  possessed  of  miraculous 


power,  and  laid  claim  to  the  gift  of  tongues. 
Some  ran  franticly  through  the  woods  day 
and  night,  uttering  unintelligible  sounds; 
some  went  into  convulsions,  and  lost  their 
reason  through  overpowering  religious  enao- 
tion;  while  the  country  around  seemed  as 
the  plains  of  Boeotia  must  have  seemed 
during  the  high  festivals  of  Bacchus. 

Smith,  seeing  that  if  each  member  of  his 
church  could  with  impunity  lay  claim  to 
intercourse  with  heaven,  ms  own  power 
must  £a11,  pronounced  these  farcical  inspira- 
tions the  work  of  the  devil,  and  declared  that 
all  the  commands  which  God  would  impose 
upon  the  Mormons  would  be  first  given  to 
himself.    The  confusion  soon  after  ceased. 

The  year  1831  opened  with  bright  aus- 
pices to  the  cause.  Smith  announced  a 
revelation  commanding  Church  members  to 
bring  a  large  proportion  of  their  possessions 
to  the  common  treasury ;  and  the  command 
was  obeyed.  The  elders  made  many  con- 
verts throughout  the  country,  and  Smith's 
correspondents  in  the  West  gave  him  such 
glowing  accounts  of  the  counl^  lying  along 
die  Miiwouri  frontier,  that  he  determined  to 
make  it  in  future  time  the  head- quarters  of 
the  Church.  He  had  at  first  selected  a  por- 
tion of  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  as  the  prom- 
ised land;  but  his  character  being  well 
known  in  those  parts,  and  fifty  gentlemen 
of  high  standing  in  community  having  made 
affirmation  as  to  his  rascality,  he  relin- 
quished his  project.  In  the  month  of  June 
he  called  together  the  priesthood,  to  ^ve 
what  he  termed  the  **  endowment,"  which 
consisted  in  the  impoution  of  hands  and  the 
impartment  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  after  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony,  dispatched 
them  to  the  West  to  preach  the  faith,  com- 
manding them  to  meet  at  Independencei 
Mo.  Thither  he  and  Rigdon  soon  went  and 
pointed  out  a  place  for  the  erection  of  a 
temple,  giving  to  Independence  the  name 
Mount  ^on.  After  uttering  various  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  future  greatness  of 
the  place,  they  returned  to  Eirtiand. 

The  Church  at  Mount  Zion  soon  numbered 
twelve  hundred  members;  but  as  its  histoir 
is  separate  from  that  of  the  MoUier  Chunm 
at  Eirtland,  I  shall  treat  only  of  the  latter 
until  1838,  and  then  review  Ifissouri  affiurs. 

In  the  year  1832,  a  firm  was  established 
at  Kirt^d,  with  Smith  for  its  head,  the 
business  of  which  was  to  take  care  of  all  con- 
secrated property.    During  the  conmience- 
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ment  of « the  next  year,  the  gift  of  tongues 
again  made  its  appearance.  At  first  Smith 
declared  it  another  Satanic  manifestation; 
but  soon  afterwards,  so  great  was  the  im- 
pression which  it  made  upon  the  minds  of 
his  followers,  he  sanctioned  it  as  the  result 
of  Divine  influence.  Judgei  Higbee,  who 
soon  after  joined  him  at  Kirtland,  thus  ex- 
plains it :  "  Every  sound  that  can  be  uttered 
is  a  word  in  some  language.  The  inspired 
person  has  only  to  open  his  mouth  and 
utter  sounds,  leaving  it  to  God  to  make 
them  expressive  of  some  train  of  thought. 
The  translator  must  yield  himself  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  and  he  will  utter  the 
substance  of  what  is  said." 

In  June,  the  firm  formed  in  the  preceding 
year  received  a  revelation  from  Smith, 
which  commanded  that  the  town  should  be 
laid  out  into  lots,  the  proceeds  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  which  should  be  appUed  to  the 
building  of  a  temple.  In  carrying  out  this 
command,  large  debts  were  contracted,  as 
the  edifice  to  be  erected  was  very  expensive. 

In  1834,  the  firm  was  divided  into  two 
separate  and  independent  firms,  the  one 
located  in  Missouri,  the  other  at  Kirtland 

In  1835,  Smith  and  Rigdon  purchased 
goods  in  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  and  es- 
tablished a  mercantile  firm,  the  profits 
obtained  by  which  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  building  of  the  temple.  This  establish- 
ment was  soon  involved  in  debt,  and  the 
leaders  attempted  to  gidn  money  by  issuing 
their  notes,  payable  at  periods  after  date ; 
but  this  expedient  soon  failed.  During  this 
year  three  or  four  hundred  elders  assem- 
bled at  Kirtland,  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
the  department  of  Hebrew  literature,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Seixas,  a  celebrated 
Hebrew  scholar,  whose  services  Smith  had 
secured. 

In  1836  another  endovmaent  meeting 
was  held  at  Kirtland,  which  is  described  as 
having  been  the  most  confused  of  earthly 
assemblages.  Smi^  gave  ardent  spirits  in 
great  quantities,  assuring  the  elders  that  the 
Uquor  was  consecrated,  and  would  not  in- 
toxicate. The  meeting,  soon  feeling  the 
effect,  and  thinking  that  a  second  day  of 
Pentecost  had  arrived,  indulged  in  the  most 
outrageous  extravagances,  and  spent  the  day 
in  invoking  curses  upon  the  heads  of  the 
*'  Missouri  Mob."  Such  meetings  were 
afterwards  disoontinued. 

In  1837  the  Kirtland  Bank  was  estab- 


lished. It  had  no  charter,  and  subscribiSTs 
might  pay  for  their  stock  in  town  lots,  rated 
at  almost  any  value.  The  notes  were  at  first 
current  in  the  vicinity,  and  aU  old  debts 
were  paid  off  with  them ;  but  no  one  in  the 
East  would  take  them.  Elders  were  sent 
off  to  barter  away  Kirtland  money,  but  the 
institution,  having  no  basis,  soon  fell  through, 
and  Smith,  with  Rigdon  and  several  other 
compeers,  started  for  Missouri  in  the  spring 
of  1838,  hard  followed  by  a  sheriff,  whose 
pursuit  was,  however,  vain. 

During  the  six  years  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  the  sect  had  increased  with  great 
rapidity.  Its  bishops  and  elders  had  trav- 
elled over  the  greater  part  of  the  Union, 
and  made  converts  in  almost  all  the  States. 
It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  exact  num- 
ber of  Mormons  in  1838,  but  probably 
fifty  thousand  does  not  come  far  from  a  cor- 
rect estimate. 

The  chief  theatre  of  Mormon  increase  had 
not,  however,  been  the  country  around  Kirt- 
land, where  the  Prophet's  influence  was  most 
directly  exercised,  but  Western  Missouri. 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  a  portion  of  the 
sect  settled,  according  to  the  direction  of 
Smith,  at  Mount  Zion.  Here,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Bishop  Partridge,  a  httle 
church  of  twelve  hundred  members  was  built 
up  within  two  vears.  But  that  zealous  spirit 
which,  in  a  Church  admitting  the  principle 
of  forcible  conversion,  will  not  let  members 
rest  unless  a  rapid  pftxselytizing  is  going 
forward,  was  at  work.  Mormons  were  now 
next-door  neighbors  of  their  friends  the 
Indians,  whose  affection  was  rapidly  concih- 
ated  by  that  respectftd  treatment  which 
Mormonism  inculcates  with  regard  to  the 
descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  No 
very  great  number  of  conversions  were  made 
west  of  the  frontier ;  but  so  close  were  the 
bonds  of  intimacy  with  the  tribes  drawn, 
that  the  elders  began  to  fancy  that  th^ 
power  was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  dic- 
tate to  the  dtizens  of  surfounding  counties. 
Along  the  northern  border  of  Missouri  was 
the  as  yet  unhumbled  tribe  of  Sauks  and 
Foxes,  whose  dominions  extended  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  the  Illinois ;  while  within 
a  few  hours'  ride  to  the  westward  lay  the 
hunting-grounds  of  the  Pottowotamies,  the 
Kickapoos,  the  Kanzas,  the  Delawares,  and 
the  Shawnees. 

Confiding  partly  in  these  allies,  in  the 
eveift  of  emergency,  partly  in  their  own- 
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numbers,  and  more  in  the  predictions  of 
uniyersal  empire  made  by  their  sacred 
writings,  the  Mormons  became  exceedingly 
insolent,  made  dark  and  frequent  predic- 
tions  of  the  extermination  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  pronounced,  in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt 
what  would  be  the  nature  of  their  future 
conduct,  that  the  '*  earth  and  all  therein 
are  the  Lord's  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
saints." 

Such  conduct  excited,  of  course,  exasper- 
ation ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  the  saints 
were  thievish  in  their  habits,  (as  the  records 
of  Missouri  courts  will  testify,)  and  justified, 
by  appeals  to  their  books,  **  milking  the 
GentUes,"  as  they  termed  it,  we  cannot 
wonder  at,  although  we  may  be  unable  fully 
to  justify,  what  followed. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1833,  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Jackson  county  was  held,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  method 
of  effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons 
from  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  represented  at  this  meeting  that 
the  sect,  being  composed  of  persons  of  bad 
character,  who  constantly  prophesied  the 
expulsion  of  their  neighbors,  and — being 
already  nimaerous,  would  be  a  fruitful  source 
of  dissension  in  the  conmiunity.  Resolu- 
tions were  therefore  passed,  among  which 
were  the  following : — 

"  No  Mormon  shall,  in  future,  be  aUowed 
to  settle  in  the  neighborhood." 

^  Those  already  settled  shall  be  required 
to  more  away." 

"The  oflfice  of  the  Mormon  Star  shall  be 
closed." 

"  The  Mormon  elders  shall  be  requested 
to  co-operate  with  the  elders  in  canying  out 
these  measures." 

"Finally,  those  who  refuse  to  comply 
^^iih  these  resolutions  shall  be  referred  to 
»uch  of  their  friends  as  possess  the  power  of 

Efophecy  for  information  with  respect  to  the 
kte  which  awaits  them." 
While  this  assembly  was  yet  delibera- 
ting,  an  appointed  committee    of  twelve 
waited  upon  Partridge,  to  notify  him  of 
these  demands. 

He  required  time  for  consideration  and 
<^i»ultation  with  his  friends  in  Ohio.  The 
pommittee  reported  this  reply  to  the  meet- 
^g,  which  instantly  adjourned,  proceeded  to 
demolish  the  printing-oflfice  of  the  S(ar,  to 
tar  and  feather  Partridge  himself,  and  to 
^^rt  a  pledge  from  the  Mormons  that  they 


would  leave  the  country  before  the  spring 
of  1834. 

That  these  violent  measures  are  repre- 
hensible, cannot  be  doubted ;  but  that  this 
expubion  has  been  beneficial  to  Missouri,  is 
also  indisptitable.  Whether  the  citizens 
were  justifiable  in  taking  some  means  of  rid- 
ding themselves  of  neighbors  who,  it  was 
vident,  aimed  at  their  own  forcible  expul- 
sion at  no  very  distant  time,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine.  I  leave  it  vrith  such 
aSain  as  the  removal  of  Mr.  Clay^s  press 
from  Lexington,  to  be  settled  in  different 
ways,  according  as  different  canons  of  moral 
conduct  are  adopted. 

The  Mormons,  considering  the  agreement 
which  they  had  made  invahd,  petitioned 
Governor  Dunklin  for  redress.  He  referred 
them  to  the  civil  law ;  but  from  this  they  re- 
ceived Uttle  or  no  assistance.  The  citizens 
meanly  availed  tiiemselves  of  such  means  of 
molestation  as  pulling  down  houses,  whip- 
ping and  tarring  and  feathering  individuals, 
until  on  the  4th  of  November  a  conflict  took 
place,  in  which  three  or  four  were  killed, 
and  which  occasioned  so  great  an  excite- 
ment that  the  Mormons  thought  it  prudent 
to  leave  the  county,  and  in  a  few  weeks  all 
had  removed.  The  inhabitants  of  Clay 
county  received  them  kindly,  and  gave  Uiem 
protection  and  subsistence  throughout  the 
winter. 

The  loss  of  property  occasioned  by  these 
disturbances  and  this  hasty  removal  was 
estimated  by  the  Mormons  at  $120,000. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  Governor  Dunklin 
endeavorea  to  bring  the  parties  to  justice; 
but  so  great  was  the  excitement  on  both 
sides,  that  he  relinquished  the  attempt, 
hoping  that  quiet  would  be  restored,  and 
seeing  that  impartial  decisions  could  not  be 
obtained  before  the  proper  tribunals. 

When  Smith,  at  Kirtland,  heard  of  these 
proceedings,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  re- 
proving the  Church  in  Missouri  for  its  dis- 
sensions, and  declaring  that  it  had  suffered 
punishment  by  the  Lord*s  will.  He  also 
commanded  his  expelled  disciples  to  return 
to  Independence,  and  take  possession  of 
their  property,  since  it  was  tnere  that  the 
Lord's  temple  should  be  established.  Not 
contented  with  words,  however,  he  mustered 
a  number  of  emigrants  who  desired  to  join 
the  Church  at  Independence,  and  started 
for  that  place  with  two  hundred  and  &tf 
armed  men.         ^ '^i^^^^  ^^  va^i^^ic 
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The  expedition  arrived  about  the  begin- 
niDg  of  June  at  the  Mormon  settlement  in 
Clay  county,  prepared,  as  its  members 
thought,  for  conquest.  Previously  to  their 
departure,  the  society  had  voted  itself  the 
name  of  the  "  Church  of  Latter-day  Sainte," 
being  persuaded  that  the  time  had  come 
when  wickedness  should,  by  miraculous 
means,  be  finally  removed  from  the  earth, 
preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord's 
kingdom. 

On  the  18th  June,  committees  from  both 
parties  met  at  Liberty,  Clay  county,  to  en- 
deavor to  arrange  aflfaire.  The  Mormons 
insisted  on  their  right  of  returning  to  Mount 
Zion,  and  the  Missounans  persisted  in  their 
determination  to  repel  all  attempts  at  reset- 
tlement No  business  of  any  importance 
was  transacted,  and  the  exasperatea  parties 
soon  separated.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Missouri  conunittee  entered  a  boat,  appa- 


rently sound,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
Missouri  river ;  but  when  they  reached  the 
middle  of  the  stream  their  vessel  suddenly 
filled  and  sank,  thereby  drowning  several  of 
them.  There  ^n  be  little  doubt  that  this 
tragedy  was  planned  by  Smith,  who  had 
opportunities  of  tampering  with  the  boat 
while  it  was  tied  to  Uie  bank.  So  fiercely, 
therefore,  did  public  resentment  bum  agfunst 
him,  that  the  Prophet  saw  that  with  his 
present  force  he  could  do  nothing;  and 
although  the  relinquishment  of  his  project 
of  making  Mount  Zion  the  seat  of  his  em- 
pire was  no  part  of  his  nature,  he  deferred 
carrying  it  out  until  an  increase  of  Mormon 
population  should  give  him  sufficient  force. 

1  have  perhaps  exceeded  the  proper  limits 
of  a  communication,  and  must  defer  imtil 
some  other  time  an  account  of  the  Missouri 
disturbances. 

Providence^  April  \*ltK 


NOTE    TO    THE    PORTRAIT. 


With  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  present  in  our  next  number  a  complete  and  authentic  article 
upon  the  present  condition  and  future  proepeots  of  that  most  interesting  region  the  Territory  of  Min- 
nesota, we  have  concluded  to  place  among  our  list  of  portraits  the  present  able  and  efficient  Oovemor 
of  that  region — a  gentleman,  who,  by  bis  energy  and  wisdom,  is  contributing  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  State  that  will  hereafter  rank  among  the  greatest  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  article  referred  to  will  render  superfluous  the  biography  with  which  we  usually  accompany  oar 
portraits,  as  it  will  necessarily  speak  of  the  measures  of  Oovemor  Ramsey ;  and  a  man  is  best  par> 
trnyed  by  his  worku 
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The  lAfe  of  Alfferrum  Sidney;  with  Sketchet  of 
some  of  hit  Contemporarie»,and  Extract*  from 
his  Writin^t,  By  G.  Van  Santvoord.  New- 
York  :  Charles  Soibner. 

This  book  is  a  yery  creditable  cootribution  to 
the  historical  literature  relating  to  that,  to  us,  most 
interesting  period  of  the  annals  of  England,  when 
the  principles  upon  which  this  ^vemment  was 
founded  received  their  most  defimte  elucidation. 

There  were  men  among  those  who  established 
the  brief  interregnum  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth whose  ideas  were  in  advance  of  their  age, 
or  at  least  of  the  circumstances  which  surrounded 
them.  Their  nimiber  was  insufficient  for  the  task 
they  undertook.  Some  became  martyrs  to  their 
cause,  whilst  others  were  enabled  to  plant  their 
principles  in  a  virgin  soil,  not  overgrown  with  other 
habits  and  ideas.  Among  the  former,  Sidney  was 
one  of  the  most  distingmshed  and  disinterested. 
Mr.  Van  Santvoord  has  drawn  his  character  and 
related  the  incidents  of  his  life  with  a  warm  ap- 
preciation ;  and  he  has  thrown  in  some  admirable 
short  sketches  of  some  of  his  compatriots.  In  such 
a  work,  of  course,  the  stem  features  of  the  great 
Cromwell  must  appear.  Siding  with  neither  of 
the  extremes,  the  author,  we  think,  gives  the  true 
Tiew  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  we  commend 
his  book  warmly. 

7%€  Lorgnette ;  or,  Studiet  of  the  TWn.  By  an 
Opkra-Goer.  Fourth  edition ;  set  off  with  Mr. 
Parley's  Designs.  New- York  :  Stringer  <b 
Townsend.    In  two  volumes 

Every  body  says  that  this  is  a  rare  boc^  and 
every  l)ody  is  right  for  once.  Some  one  has  said 
that  it  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  since  Addison, 
and  to  this,  too,  we  have  the  greatest  mind  to  sub- 
Bcribe.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know  but  we  could  be 
driyen  into  an  argument,  (were  the  proper  occa- 
rioD  to  arise,)  to  Skcm  that  it  is  as  keen,  as  witty, 
as  ele^t,  as  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  great 
moralist  himself  Certainly,  The  Town — thu 
«*  Great  Metropolis**— has  had  no  such  "  chiel** 
within  it  "takm*  notes**  of  its  foibles  and  follies, 
its  pretensions  and  its  hypocrisies.  The  present 
eleffant  edition  makes  its  appearance  with  a  new 
and  characteristic  prefi^e  m>m  the  hand  of  the 
renowned  He,  Marvel,  in  which  the  long-defeated 
cnriotity  of  the  public  as  to  who  the  author  tt  or 
was,  is  entirely  reUeved  by  a  **  full  and  particular** 
acoonnt  of  the  "noDunis  umbra.** 


Travels  in  America.  The  Poetry  of  Pope.  Two 
Lectures  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl 
OF  Carusle,  (Lord  Morpeth.)  New- York: 
G.  P.  Putnam. 

The  first  of  the  lectures  oompofing  this  very 
neat  little  volume  has  been  extensively  publishe^l 
in  the  newspapers.  A  great  many  nre  therefore 
already  familiar  with  it ;  but  there  are,  no  doubt, 
many  more  who,  failing  to  catch  it  thus  **  on  the 
wing,**  will  be  glad  to  have  in  this  permanent 
form  these  candid  and  generally  just  observations 
of  the  distinguished  author.  The  lecture  on  Pope 
will  well  repay  perusal 

The  Natural  History  of  Selbome,  wth  Observa- 
tions on  Various  Parts  of  Nature,  and  Natu- 
ratisfs  Calendar.  By  the  late  Rev.  Gilbbrt 
Whttk,  A.M  Bohn*s  Illustrated  Library.  New- 
York  :  Bangs,  Brothers  A  Ca 

This  is  one  of  those  choice  books  that  so  long 
maintain  their  place  in  the  affections  of  the  quiet 
lovers  of  nature.  All  literary  readers  have  of 
course  obtained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  from 
chance  readings,  to  embrace  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  at  it  in  so  pleasant  and  accepta- 
ble an  edition  of  it  as  the  one  before  us. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer,  literally  translated,  with 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  Thbodobe  Alois  Book- 
let. London:  H.  G.  IJohn.  New- fork  :  Bongs, 
Brothers  <b  Co. 

A  most  careful  and  accurate  translation  of  the 
world's  great  Epic.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to  Mr. 
Boho's  chissic  series  attached  to  his  £euuous  Library 
of  good  books. 


Episodes  of  Insect  Life.    New- York:  J.  S.  Red- 

An  elegantly  printed  and  illustrated  volume, 
containing  **  authentic  records  **  of  the  inseet 
world,  wreathed  about  with  the  flowers  of  imagi- 
nation and  fancy,  admirably  adapted  to  popular- 
ise the  subject 

We  conceive  that  there  is  a  peculiar  appropri- 
ateness in  thus  ornamenting  the  science  of  En- 
tomology. The  rich  fancy  of  the  author  of  this 
beautiM  book  may  be  fitly  Ukened  to  the  luxu- 
riant verdure  of  leaves  and  flowers,  among  which 
live  and  sport  to  mi^  df  the  tribes  deeGrib«'< 
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These  inhabitaDts  of  the  world  of  verdare  and  of 
the  by-places  aod  crannies  of  creation,  with  their 
tiny  toils  and  pleasures-— could  they  have  a  more 
appropriate  hi8tori:in? 

The  getting  up  of  the  book  is  a  really  splendid 
specimen  of  taste.  Mr.  Redfield  should  be  ex- 
empted from  the  bite  of  a bug  or  the  sting 

of  a  mosquito  for  the  term  oi  his  natural  life. 


The  Glenm,  a  Family  History,  By  J.  L.  M'Oon- 
MBLL,  author  of  Talbot  and  Vernon,  Grahame,  <bc 
New- York  :  Charles  Scribner.    1851. 

A  story  of  very  decided  ability.  The  author 
exhibits  uncommon  powers  in  the  analysis  of  char- 
acter and  motives;  and  his  studies  have  been 
taken  from  the  life.  His  scenes  are  laid  among 
our  Western  settlers,  whose  peculiarities  liave 
probably  never  been  so  carefully  considered  from 
their  aerioua  tide  as  by  this  very  promi^g  author. 


Memoir$  of  William  Wordsworth^  Poet  Laureate^ 
D.C.L,  By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  D.D., 
Canon  of  We8tmini«ter.  Edited  by  Henry  Reed. 
Vol  1.    Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields. 

Having  received  this  welcome  volume  only  on 
the  eve  of  our  going  to  press,  we  can  only  an- 
nounce its  appearance  at  present  This  however 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  those  who  are  hap- 
pily of  that  choice  multitude  who  make  up  tlie 
*'  audience  "  of  the  great  Poets.  This  American 
edition,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  au- 
thor, has  vaoii  appropriately  been  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  Professor  Reed,  the  editor  of  the 
fine  edition  of  the  poet's  works  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Frank  Forettei^s  Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Provinces  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Illustrated  from  Nature  by  the  Author. 
By  Henrt  W.  HibBEaT.  Third  edition,  revised 
and  corrected,  with  an  ample  Supplement,  by 
the  Author.  New- York :  Stringer  <&  Townsend. 

Having  in  a  previous  number  of  this  journal 
presented,  as  we  were  in  duty  bound,  an  entire 
article  on  this  book,  we  need  only  call  attention 
to  the  new  edition,  and  say  that  it  is  even  more 
beautifully  issued  in  paper  and  typography  than 
ever;  that   it  has   been   carefully  revised  and 


added  to  by  the  author,  both  in  matter  and  illus- 
trations; and  should  command  a  place,  not  only 
in  the  library  of  tvery  angler,  but  also  in  that  of 
every  lover  of  nature. 

The  Works  of  Weishington  Irving,  Complete  m 
fifteen  Volwnes  ;  and  the  Choice  Works  of  J.  Fen- 
imore  Cooper,  in  twelve  Volwnes,  12mo.  New- 
\ork:  G.P.Putnam. 

The  American  public  owe  Mr.  Putnam  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  enterprise,  and  we  might  saj 
patriotism,  in  issuing  such  elegant  editions  of 
these  standard  authors,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate, 
that  all  may  gratify  their  national  pride  bj 
placing  so  goodly  a  row  of  volumes  of  choice 
reading  upon  their  shelves.  We  have  often  won- 
dered that  books  as  parlor  ornaments  were  not 
more  appreciated.  What  a  radiant  nook  would  a 
little  case  containing  these  volumes  make  in  a 
room ;  and,  by  the  way,  how  admirably  would  a 
richly-bound  set  of  the  American  Review  fit  in 
opposite.     Verbwn  sap. 

The  IVaditional  History  and  Characterittic  Sketch- 
es of  the  Ojibxoay  Nation,  By  G.  Copwat,  or 
Kau-oe-ga-gah-bowh,  Chief  of  the  Ojibway  Na- 
tion. Boston :  Benjamin  B.  Mussey  <b  Ca  1861. 

Here  is  a  book  by  a  veritable  **naiive.^  Tlus 
circumstance,  if  nothing  else,  will  give  it  interest, 
and,  may  we  not  add,  importance,  as  it  serves  to 
show  the  education  and  refinement  of  which  our 
Indian  tribes  are  capable. 


A  Orandmothefs  RecoUeetions,  New -York :  Chas. 
Scribner. 

An  admirably  written  and  beautifully  got  up 
volume,  which  we  highly  commend  as  a  present 
to  the  juveniles. 

The  Tear-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art.  By 
John  Tibbs.  Reprinted  from  the  London  edi- 
tion. Philadelphia:  A  Hart^  late  Carey  A 
Hart 

This  little  manual  of  all  the  new  facts  of  the 
year  has  been  issued  for  several  years  post  in 
England,  and  has  acquired  a  wide  celebrity.  It 
wiU  be  found  to  be  a  most  convenient  book  of 
reference  for  what  has  been  done  during  the  year 
in  the  way  of  improvements  and  inventions. 
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STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  THE  UNPUBLISHED  HISTORY  OF  THE 

NEW  WORLD. 


'Some  mon&s  mee  an  Amenoan  gentle- 
(dan,  distinguished  for  the  assiduity  and 
success  of  his  Araeriean  historical  researches, 
•obtained  from  Europe  a  consignment  of 
manuscripts  referring  particularly  to  the  past 
•of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish 
Main.  Among  them  are  nine  volumes 
of  the  papers  of  Admirals  Sir  Oharles  Wa- 
ger and  Edward  Vernon,  who,  in  the  times 
in  which  they  were  written,  commanded  his 
Britannic  Majesty^s  squadrons  operating  off 
Ibe  coast  of  the  Nortli  American  colonies, 
the  West  Indies,  and,  generally,  in  and  near 
tlie  Mexican-Gulf.  Kindly  permitting^  friend 
of  somewhat  similar  tastes  to  read  them 
and  copy  such  as  tie  judged  of  peculiar 
public  mterest,  the  latter  has  placed  at  our 
disposal  the  result  off  his  fortnight's  ex- 
amination, which  we  here  give  to  the  worid, 
as  embracbg  an  exceedingly  curious  de- 
velopment of  the  sphrit  of  the  times  and 
tiie  policy  originally  governing  Britain  and 
Spain  respectively,  with  reference  to  this 
continent  They  also  show  conclusively  that 
political  morai9--of  nations — a  century  ago, 
were  fer  behind  those  which  now  prevail  in 
point  of  integrity  of  national  purpose,  and 
respect  for  what  were  then  considered 
QHtional  rights.  By  way  of  accounting  for 
the  remarkable  part  our  parent  government 
seems  to  have  played  m  ^e  affisms  of  which 
these  papers  treat,  it  is  but  justice  to  write 
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that  her  statesmen  iitterly  denied  the  au- 
thority of  the  ^pe  to  cede  to  Spain  the  vast 
and  valuable -domain  in  the  ISTew  World, 
which  she  claimed  in  virtue  of  that  fune- 
donair's  grants  ihat  is,  to  so  much  as  she 
had  railed  to  <3elonize.  The  eonmiercial 
laws  -enacted  <by  Spain  for  iter  American 
possessions,  nominu  tind  real,  were  un- 
doubtedly most  oppressive  to  the  commerce 
of  other  nations;  and  after  finding  remon- 
strance to  be  in  vain,  Britain  adopted  the 
system  ctf  encouraging  buccaneering  or 
•privateering  upon  Spanish  bottoms  and 
settlements,  by  way  of  harassing  that 
^ovomraent  «ntil  its  citiflens  ^ould,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  force  it  to  grant  the  privileges 
to  her  citizens  for  whidi  she  <x)iitended. 

These  papers,  for  the  first  time  here 
printed,  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  em- 
brace a  clearer  exposition  of  the  afiOurs  of 
that  quarter  in  1738,  ^  and  '40,  than  we 
can  present  in  any  other  manner;  being 
generally  tersdy  written  and  replete  wi^ 
fects,  very  many  of  which  bear  most  forcibly 
on  interaatioiud  questions  which  at  tlm 
epoch  most  interest  the  people  of  the 
United  'States.  Afi  we  are  persimded  that 
they  need  few  comments  for  their  elucida- 
tion, or  to  give  them  interest  to  the  reader, 
we  «haH  merely  add  explanations  illustrative 
of  the  histoiv  of  the  times  in  the  simimary 
of  the  mani^ripU  which  we  here  present. 
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No.  1  IS  a  copy  of  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion at  the  surrender  of  Fort  St  Lorenzo,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Chagre,  to  Admiral 
Vernon,  March  24, 1739 ;  Britain  and  Spain 
being  then  nominally  at  peace. 

Admiral  Vernon  was  the  relative  of  the 
Washington  family,  after  vrhoro  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  Potomac  was  called,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  procured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  midshipman  in  the  British  Navy 
for  George  Washington  when  a  youth, 
which  he  declined.  He  (Vernon)  was  in- 
deed the  Nelson  of  his  times. 

No  2  is  a  list  of  certain  cargoes  arriving 
in  the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1739,  found  among  these  manuscripts,  pre- 
served as  though  the  de»re  to  possess  them- 
selves of  such  treasures  formed  perhaps  the 
greatest  inducement  for  the  proceedings  of 
Uie  English  in  those  waters. 

No.  3  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Hamil- 
ton, bearing  date  May  14th,  1739,  to  the 
government,  covering  his  proposal  for  taking 
Cuba,  Britain  and  Spain  being  then  at  peace. 

This  project  was  carried  out  (in  its  essen- 
tial features)  in  1762,  when  on  the  12th  of 
August  of  that  year  Havana  capitulated 
to  a  combined  I^lish  and  colonial  force. 
About  $14,000,000  of  the  money  of  the 
King  of  Spain  fell  into  the  hancte  oi  the 
victors.  Id  the  first  division  of  this  spoil, 
the  English  commander-in-chief  (of  the 
expedition)  was  awarded  for  his  share 
£86,000. 

The  Lt  General  got  £l  7,207  13s.  6d. 

The  Major  Generals  each  received  £4,839 
4s.  8d. 

The  Brigadier  Generals,  each,  £1,382  Os. 
9d. 

The  Field  Officers,  each,  £379  lOs.  lid. 

The  Captdns,  each,  £130  15s.  9d. 

The  Subalterns  and  Surgeons,  eadi,  £80 
158.  9d. 

The  Sergeants,  each,  £6  6s.  lOd. 

The  Corporals,  each,  £3  6s.  lOd. 

The  Private^  each,  £2  17s.  lid. 

The  heirs  of  those  killed  in  the  action 
(dying  before  the  12th)  received  no  prize 
money. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  by  an  unex- 
pected decision  of  the  law  officers  of 
England,  the  colonists  serving  on  this 
expedition  were  deprived  of  idl  ahare  in 
this  priie  money. 

An  elder  brc4her  of  General  Washington 
made  one  of  those  participating  from  the 
colony  of  Virgii ' 


No.  4  is  the  project  of  WilKam  Hamil- 
ton above  refered  to. 

No.  5  is  a  copy  of  the  instructions  from 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Admiral  Brown, 
commander  of  the  Jamaica  squadron,  dated 
June  loth,  1739,  ordering  that  officer  to 
war  on  the  persons  and  proj)erty  of  Spanish 
subjects.  In  this  paper  the  Minister  justi- 
fies this  order — the  countries  being  at  peace 
— on  account  particularly  of  the  failure  of 
the  King  of  Spain  to  pay  £95,000  on  the 
29th  of  the  previous  month,  according  to 
the  terms  of  an  existing  convention.  On 
the  20th  of  August,  1739,  the  King  of 
Spain  publisheii  a  manifesto  in  explanation 
of  his  reasons  for  failing  to  make  the  pay- 
ment ;  alleging  that  Britain  had  neglected 
to  comply  with  the  stipulations  on  her  part, 
in  consideration  of  which  Spain  had  agreed 
to  pay  that  sum.  Id  pursuance  of  these 
instructions  the  Chester,  Capt  Haddock,  on 
the  23d  of  September,  1739, captured  the  St 
Joseph,  a  Spanish  galleon,  off  Cadiz,  from 
Carraccas,  acquiring  an  immense  booty.  On 
the  12th  of  the  following  month,  (October,) 
the  King  of  England  formally  declared  the 
existence  of  the  war  by  proclamation.  The 
expedition  against  the  possessions  of  the 
King  of  France  on  the  Ohio,  ending  in  the 
memorable  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  by- 
the-by,  was  undertaken  by  the  British 
Govemnoent  before  declaring  the  existence 
of  the  war  which  followed. 

No.  6  is  aa  interesting  memoiial  to  Lord 
Harrington,  (without  signature,)  bearing 
date,  18th  June,  1739,  rehtive  to  the  pro- 
posed renewal  of  the  attempt  to  colonize  at 
Darien. 

No.  7  is  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Wager's 
project  for  taking  Carthagena  and  Panama, 
and  harassing  the  Spaniards  eveir  where 
on  the  coast  and  waters  of  the  Padfic  This 
paper  bears  date,  Nov.  6,  1739. 

No.  8  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Admiral 
Vernon  to  His  Excellency  Governor  Dottin, 
of  Barbadoes,  complaining  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  operations  were  being  crippled  for 
the  want  of  proper  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  others. 

No.  9  is  a  dispatch,  (the  particular  ad- 
dress wanting,)  bearing  date,  Jan.  28, 1740, 
relating  an  account  of  a  sea-fight  between 
six  English  vessels  and  four  French,  (the 
nations  being  then  at  peace,)  the  former 
aiming  to  enforce  the  right  of  search,  and 
the  latter  successfully  resisting  it 

No.  10,  a  project  for  the  reduction  of  tbo 
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province  of  Guatemala  and  securing  the 
trade  of  Peru,  &c.,  submitted  to  tlio  English 
Ministry  on  the  3d  of  March,  1740,  by  Mr. 
William  Loa. 

No.  11,  a  report  or  dispatch  bearing  date, 
April  12,  1740,  from  Mr.  Robert  Hodgson, 
the  agent  sent  by  His  Excellency,  Governor 
Trelawmy,  of  Jamaica,  to  take  ]K>ssc8sion  of 
the  Mosquito  Coast,  formally  raising  the 
Bntish  standard  there,  for  the  first  time. 

No.  12,  a  letter  bearing  date.  May  7th, 
1740,  from  a  Spanish  gendeman  in  Panama 
to  his  friend  in  Carthagena,  describing  the 
business  condition  of  those  regions,  owing  to 
the  depredations  committed  by  the  British 
fleets  and  privateers. 

No.  13,  an  account  (dated.  May  11th, 
1740)  of  the  high-handed,  iUegal,  and  cruel 
proceedings  of  a  New-YorL  privateer,  com- 
manded by  John  Lush,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Porto  Bello,  being  a  report  or  narrative 
from  Lieut.  Charles  Wimbleton,  R.  N. 

No.  14,  Mr.  Robert  Hodgson's  second  re- 
port to  Governor  Trelawney,  (dated,  June 
21st,  1740,)  describing  his  proceedings 
:imong  the  Mosquito  Indians,  ma  failure  of 
his  scheme  for  surprising  and  plundering 
Panama,  &c.,  ^c 

No.  15,  an  additioa  to  the  dispatch  last 
above  mentioned,  written  oa  the  12th  of 
July,  1740. 

The  style  of  composition  and  orthography 
of  the  originals  were  adhered  to  in  making 
these  transcripts  as  nearly  as  possible,  words 
being  supplied  (to  perfect  the  sense)  which 
had  accidentally  been  omitted  by  the 
writers. 

The  publication  of  these  papers  has  neces- 
sarily suggested  to  our  mind  Uie  importance 
of  the  preservation  of  the  valuable  Ameri- 
can historical  library  of  Col.  Peter  Force,  of 
Washington  City,  which  is  said  to  consist  of 
some  S  0,000  printed  volumes  and  nearly 
150,000  raanuseript  rolumes,  and  important 
single  manuscripts,  all  of  which  bear  on  the 
history  of  this  eontioent,  north  aod  south, 
and  tho  islands  on  its  coasts.  It  is  beyond 
question  the  most  important  and  valuable 
collection  upon  American  history  in  the 
M'orld,  and  saould  be  in  tke  custody  of  the 
United  States,  rather  than  as  at  present  the 
property  of  a  private  individual,  kept  in 
buildings  which  are  not  fire-proof. 

Mr.  Foree,  who  is  the  compiler  of  the 
**  American  Archives,"  has  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  a  long  and  useful  life,  and 


!the  profits  from  his  labors  on  that  great 
I  work,  in  building  uj)  this  library,  which,  if 
I  not  obtained  by  the  Government  before  his 
I  death,  will  probably  bo  disposed  of  by  the 
auctioneer  **  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers ;" 
thus  entirely  destroying  its  value.  It  will 
be  almost  impossible  in  such  an  event  to 
prevent  many  of  the  most  important  works 
and  papers  which  it  embraces  from  going 
abroad,  as  foreign  governments  and  literary 
societies  hesitate  not  to  pay  prices  for  such 
things,  which  in  this  country  would  be  con- 
sidered enoi-mous.  We  close  this  introduction 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  tlie  great  value  of 
the  historical  researches  of  Colonel  Force,  the 
more  cheerfully,  because,  in  a  late  number 
of  this  Review,  injustice  was  done  to  that 
gentleman,  entirely  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  proprietor,  in  an  article 
bearing  wholly  on  a  difierent  subject. 


Articles  of  capUulation  granied  hy  Edward 
Vernon^  Esq,^  Vice  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
and  Commarider-iii' Chief  of  His  Britan- 
nic Ifojesty^s  ships  and  vessels  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  Don  Juan  Carlos  Gu- 
tierez  de  Zavalla,  Captain  of  Foot  and 
Castillano  of  the  Castle  St.  Lorenzo,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Chagre. 
let  That  upon  His  Britannic  Majesty^s 
troops  being  put  into  immediate  possession 
of  the  Fort  St  Lorenzo,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Chagre,  the  said  Castillano  and  all  his 
garrison  be  at  full  Uberty  to  march  without 
any  molestation,  and  may  retire  into  the 
village  of  Chagre,  or  where  else  they  please. 
2d.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Chagre  may 
remain  in  all  safety  in  their  own  houses, 
under  a  promise  of  security  to  their  persons 
and  houses. 

9d.  That  tho  Guarda  Costa  sloops  be 
delivered  up  to  the  use  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  in  the  condition  they  are,  and  the 
King  of  Spain's  Custom  House. 

4th.  That  the  Clergy  and  Churches  in 
the  Town  of  Chagre  fmali  be  protected  and 
preserved  in  all  their  immunities. 

Given  under  my  hand,  on  board  His 
Britannie  Majesty^s  ship,  the  Strafford,  at 
anchor  before  the  river  Chagre,  this,  24th 
of  March,  1739.  E.  Vkkkon. 


11. 
Immediately  preceding  a  paper 
Mareh  29,  i739^by  vJOtc^git 


dated 
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List  of  the  cargoes  of  three  men^fwar  and 
register  ships  which  arrived  from  Buenos 
AyreSy  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  the  IZth  of 
March,  1739. 

Silver  coin,  1,317,520  ps.  of  eight 
Wrought  do.,  7,960  marks. 
Gold  coin,  3,340  pistoles. 
Ingots  and  wrought  do.,  1,203  ounces. 
Hides  in  the  hair,  29,903. 
Wool  Vicunio,  1,309,  )  arrobes 

do.    Alpaita,      64,  ^  arroDes. 

Elephants'  teeth,  61  quintals. 
Tallow,  184  barrels. 

m. 
From  Mr,  Hamilton,  in  Strafford  street, 
Picadilly,  the  Uth  May,  1736. 

Sir  : — If  ever  the  heart  of  man  conceived 
any  thing  for  y*  service  of  his  country  and 
those  he  honours,  I  have,  in  what  you  re- 
ceive herewith  to  serve  mine  and  its  gover*. 

I  am  convinced,  from  my  own  knowledge 
of  the  people  and  things  of  America,  that 
what  I  propose  is  to  be  accomplished. 

I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  represent  to 
you  y*  inconceivable  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  this  nation  from  its  being  poesssed 
of  the  place  mentioned,  but  I  will  venture 
to  say,  were  it  to  be  gained  at  this  time,  it 
would  be  a  definite  blow  to  all  S'  Robert 
Walpole's  opposers,  and  render  his  memory 
more  glorious  and  imortall  than  all  the 
ministers  that  ever  served  the  crown  of 
England. 

However,  sir,  tho'  neither  you  nor  he  should 
approve  of  the  designo,  yet  I  can  make  one 
part  of  y*  proposall  a  means  of  establishing 
a  general  fund  in  America,  w^  will  be  of 
great  service  in  several  respects.  If  I  could 
but  know  that  my  intention  met  w'**  your 
approbation  it  would  ^ve  me  a  sensible 
pleasure,  but  I  submit  that  to  your  good- 
ness ;  and  whatever  you  may  think  of  me, 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  most 
obed'  and  most  humble  serv', 

J.  Hamiltok. 

[Endorsed  on  back, "  With  a  proposall  for 
taking  Cuba."] 

— — — .    •  •  •   ^ 

IV. 

A  proposall  to  take  the  Island  of  Cuba 

with  very  little  expence  to  England,by 

a  force  raised  in  the  American  Colonies. 

If  the  crown  of  England  could  become  pos- 

*  '  ^  bland  of  Cuba,  that  key  ot  all 

nan  of  knowledge  candenyebut 


that  Great  Britain,  in  that  case,  must  become 
possessed  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Spanish 
empire  there,  and  if  the  simple  privilege  of 
trading  with  those  people  upon  very  high 
terms  is  now  become  one  of  the  greatest 
prizes  contended  for  by  all  the  powers  in 
Europe,  sure  England  will  not  neglect  any 
opportunity  w*"**  is  offered  of  acquiring  such 
a  possession  as  must  infalUbly  secure  that 
whole  invaluable  trade  to  its  subjects  alone, 
especially  since  Great  Britain  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  of  loosing  all  the  trade  she  has 
hitherto  had  with  those  parts.  ^'  is  pro- 
posed thei'efore  to  take  Cuba  without  put- 
ting England  to  any  material  expence  or 
trouble,  in  y*  following  manner,  viz' : 

For  a  person  of  conduct  and  experience 
to  be  commissioned  from  hence,  for  tho 
chief  comnuind  in  this  expedition  to  take 
Cuba,  <&c 

That  as  soon  as  such  person  is  so  com- 
missioned and  properly  instructed,  he  is  to 
repair  with  all  expedition  to  America,  and 
at  the  same  time  another  pro^r  person 
should  be  commissioned  and  sent  to  America, 
with  instructions  to  begin  at  the  most  north- 
ern colony  and  proceed  from  one  province 
to  another  and  apply  to  the  governments 
for  each  of  them  according  to  their  respec- 
tive capacitys,  to  furnish  their  quota  of 
proper  transports  with  6  months  provisions 
in  each  for  as  many  men  as  they  severally 
carry ;  and  that  each  province,  according  to 
the  number  of  transports  they  severally 
furnish,  shall  rmse  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  fill  them,  completely  armed  with 
ammunition,  &c  That  the  number  of  men 
thus  raised  and  armed,  shall  consbt  of 
10,000 ;  and  at  the  same  time  if  such  per- 
sons are  commissioned  and  sent  away,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  send  instructions  of  tho 
same  import  to  the  several  governors  in 
America  to  issue  orders  and  give  their  best 
assistance  to  fitt  out  with  all  expedition 
such  transports,  drc,  and  men  so  equipped. 

That  when  each  province  has  so  furnished 
then*  quota  of  transports  and  men,  accord- 
ing to  their  abihtys,  these  shall  immediately 
repair  to  one  place  appointed,  which  may 
be  at  South  Carolina,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceed, imder  the  command  and  direction  of 
the  person  to  be  commisdoned  from  hence. 

They  may,  (if  it  shall  appear  advisable,) 
on  their  passage,  make  a  feint  to  take  St« 
Augustine,  and  haying  managed  that  strata- 
gem properly,  they  are  to  proceed  to  the 
island  of  Cuba  and  land  in  the  bay  of  Ma- 
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tanza,  that  being  a  good  harbor  and  not 
guarded,  yet  lyingthe  nearest  of  any  other 
proper  one  to  y*  Havana.  Here  they  shall 
land  7  or  8000  men,  more  or  less,  as  neces- 
sity shall  require,  and  with  that  force,  to 
march  down  and  pich  at  a  proper  distance 
to  surround  the  Havana  and  cutt  off  all 
manner  of  provisions  going  thereto  by  land ; 
at  the  same  time  that  some  sliips  shall  lye 
before  the  town  to  prevent  any  provisions 
or  relief  coming  to  it  by  sea,  in  which  sitna^ 
tion  that  important  place  must  surrender  in 
a  very  short  time.  In  order  to  render  this 
conquest  both  sure  and  expeditious,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  send  5  or  8  sixty  gun  ships 
and  two  bomb  keches,  with  about  2000 
troops  on  board  them,  which  if  necessary, 
may  be  joined  by  some  of  y*  station  ships 
now  in  America. 

These  ships  of  war  are  intended,  some 
to  lye  before  the  Havana  to  play  against  y* 
town  and  cutt  off  all  relief  and  provisions  by 
sea,  while  the  American  forces  besiege  it  by 
land  :  and  the  rest  of  the  ships  are  to  take 
care  of  the  Gard  da  Costas. 

Those  10,000  men  being  furnished  and 
maintained  by  y*  several  colonys  in  America, 
will  render  y*  conq'  of  this  important  place 
not  only  secretly  secure,  but  very  cheap  to 
England ;  for  that  number  of  forces  being 
raised  there,  will  with  greater  certainty  con- 
quer that  place  than  400,000  men  would,  to 
be  sent  from  Britain,  because  they  are  in- 
ur'd  to  the  American  climate  and  will  live 
soberer  than  Bri tains  can  be  prevailed  to  do. 

By  these  forces  and  by  these  only,  every 
man  of  judgment  who  knows  y*  situation 
of  that  place  and  will  speake  with  truth 
and  candor,  will  lay  it  down  as  a  fact,  that 
it  is  to  be  gained  with  great  certainty  in  y" 
way  proposed ;  and  if  it  be  thus  gained  upon 
such  easy  terms  to  England,  it  would  be 
offering  an  affront  to  y'  understanding  of 
every  man  of  sense,  to  pretend  to  recount 
the  unlimited  advantages  which  must  accrue 
to  Great  Britain  from  its  being  possessed  of 
the  tsland  of  Cuba  alone. 

If  the  conquest  of  Cuba  is  effected,  a  small 
part  of  the  force  which  does  that,  may  with 
very  little  trouble  take  Porto  Rico  and  St. 
Augustine,  if  it  shall  appear  advisable  so  to 
do.  The  British  colonies  in  America  lying 
so  near  y*  object  in  view,  before  y"  knowl- 
edge of  the  proposed  attack  can  reach  to 
Europe,  y'  whole  designe  will  be  executed. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  possible  to  go 


ing  known  by  inquisitive,  diligent  foreign 
spies,  since  ships  of  war  are  to  be  sent  from 
England  ? 

In  answer  to  that,  'tis  to  be  hoped  Eng- 
land can  be  as  politic  as  her  neighbors  :  look 
one  way  and  steer  y*  contrary.  It  may,  for 
this  purpose,  be  given  out  by  some  that 
England  is  going  to  re-enforce  some  of  its 
colonys ;  by  others  that  she  is  going  to  re- 
sume the  settlement  of  Darien,  &c.  In 
short,  there's  no  human  appearance  of  this 
attempts  miscarrying,  if  the  knowledge  of  it 
is  confined  to  a  cabinet  council,  and  a  fitt 
person  appointed  for  y*  chief  command. 

The  proposer  is  so  well  assured  his 
own  knowledge,  that  the  American  people 
can  be  brought,  by  proper  management,  to 
fitt  y*  transports  and  raise  the  men  pro- 
posed, that  he  will  undertake  to  accomplish 
it  by  his  own  personal  application,  without 
either  view  or  incHnation  of  cuting  out  or 
accepting  of  any  place  or  command  of  profit 
in  y*  whole  transaction. 

If  there  be  an  inclination  to  attempt  this 
greatest  of  acquisitions,  it  is  presumed  no 
material  objection  can  bo  made  to  the  nature 
of  the  propoeall.  It  may  be  urg'd  indeed, 
y*  it  will  be  dishonourable  to  make  such  an 
attempt  while  there's  a  treaty  on  foot  with 
Spain ;  but  such  an  objection  must  stand  or 
fall  by  the  wisdom  and  at  y*  discretion  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers.  Though  it  is  humbly 
presumed  if  the  word  politick  be  not  an 
empty  sound,  \neither\  that  objection  nor  none 
like  it  can  hold. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  y'  preparation 
of  y*  transports,  and  men  proposed,  is  not 
to  be  set  on  foot  till  it  is  seen  that  nothing 
can  be  done  with  y*  court  of  Spain,  by 
treaty,  for  y*  advantage  of  y*  British  nation, 
it  will  then  be  too  late  to  begin  to  prepare 
and  collect  them.  It  is  presumed  they 
should  be  prepared  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  be  collected  and  ready  to  go  upon 
the  attack  when  necessity  may  make  it 
proper :  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  make  such  an  attack, 
after  they  are  got  in  readiness  the  design 
may  be  laid  aside,  without  inconveniency  to 
England  in  either  case. 

It  may  be  asked,  wef^  Cuba  taken,  how 
it  would  be  garrisoned  \^ithout  forces  from 
England? — for  'tis  to  be  understood  that  y' 
American  people  who  are  proposed  to  be 
raised,  must  not  be  compelled  to  stay  in  y* 
garrison  against  their  own  inclination. 
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that  y*  proposer  has  also  conceived  a  pretty 
ceitain  method  to  garrison  not  only  that, 
but  all  y*  places  mentioned,  if  they  are  taken 
without  much  expense  to  England,  but  w''' 
he  begs  leave  to  reserve  to  himself,  it  being 
too  long  to  inccrt  here,  till  he  sees  how  this 
proposall  will  be  approved  of.  J.  H. 

V. 

Instructions  to  our  trusty  and  well-heloved 
Charles  Brown^  Esq,^  Cfrnimander-in- 
Chief  of  our  ships  at  Jamaica^  given  at 
our  Court  at  Kenning ton^  the  \bth  day 
of  June^  1739,  in  the  thirteenth  of  our 
Reign. 

Whereas,  several  unjust  seizures  have 
been  made,  and  depredations  carried  on  in 
the  West  Indies  by  Spanish  Guarda  Costas, 
and  ships  acting  under  the  commission  of 
the  King  of  Spain  or  his  Governors,  con- 
trary to  the  treaties  subsisting  between  us 
and  the  crown  of  Spain  and  to  the  Law  of 
Nations,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  law- 
full  trade  and  Commerce  of  our  subjects : 
and  many  cruelties  and  barbarities  have 
been  exercised  on  the  persons  of  such  of  our 
subjects  whose  vessels  have  been  so  seized 
by  the  said  Spanish  Guarda  Costas :  And 
whereas  frequent  complaint  has  been  made 
to  the  Court  of  Spain,  of  these  unjust  prac- 
tices, and  no  satisfaction  or  redress  been 
procured:  and  whereas  a  convention  for 
making  reparation  to  our  subjects,  for  the 
losses  sustained  by  them,  on  account  of  the 
unjust  seizures  and  captures  above  men- 
tioned was  concluded,  and  signed  at  the 
Pardo  by  our  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and 
the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  on  the  14th  day  of  January  last, 
N.  S.,  by  which  convention  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  sum  of  £95,000  should  be  paid  at 
Loudon  witliin  the  term  of  four  mouths,  to 
be  reckoned  from  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  the  Ratifications  of  the  said  convention, 
as  a  balance  due  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  the 
crown  and  subjects  of  Great  Britain  :  And 
whereas  the  said  term  of  four  months  from 
the  exchange  of  the  Ratifications  of  the 
•iaid  convention  did  expire  on  the  25th  day 
of  the  month  of  May  last,  and  the  payment 
Df  the  said  sum  of  £95,000  agreed  by  the 
^aid  convention,  has  not  been  made  accord- 
innr  to  the  stipulation  for  that  purpose,  by 
which  means  the  convention  above  men- 

>ned  has  been  manifestly  violated  and 
n  by  the  King  of  Spam,  and  our  sub- 


jects remain  without  any  satisfaction  or  re- 
paration for  the  many  great  and  grievous 
losses  sustained  by  them.  We  have  there- 
fore seen  fit  for  the  vindicating  the  honour 
of  Our  Crown,  and  for  procuring  Reparation 
and  satisfaction  for  our  injured  subjects,  to 
give  you  the  following  orders  and  instruc- 
tions. 

You  arc,  with  the  squadron  of  Our  Ships 
under  your  command,  cither  together  or 
separate,  to  commit  all  sorts  of  hostilities 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  to  annoy  them  in 
every  place,  and  in  the  best  manner  that  you 
shall  be  able,  and  to  endeavour  to  seize  and 
take,  by  all  forcible  means  possible,  all 
Spanish  ships  and  vessels,  as  well  ships  ol 
war  as  merchant  ships,  or  other  vessels  that 
you  may  meet  with,  or  bo  able  to  come  up 
with  :  And  you  are  to  give  orders  to  all  the 
Captains  of  our  several  ships  under  your 
command  accordingly. 

You  shall  procure  the  best  intolliji'cuce 
you  can,  what  Spanish  ships,  especially  of 
Force,  tliere  may  be  at  any  time  in  the 
Spanish  Ports  of  the  Continent,  or  L^Iands 
or  cruizing  on  their  coasts  :  and  particularly 
concerning  the  Galleons  which  are  now  at 
Carthagena  or  Porto  Bello :  and  what 
strength  they  have  for  a  convoy.  And  if  you 
find  yourself  strong  enough,  after  having 
left  two  or  three  small  Frigates  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Island  of  Jamjiica  and  the 
trade  of  our  subjects  in  those  parts,  you  arc 
with  the  remainder  of  your  squadron,  to 
proceed  and  lye  of  the  Cumanos,  or  on  tho 
coast  of  Cuba,  or  at  whatever  station  you 
may  judge  to  be  most  likely  to  intcrcei  t  the 
said  Galleons :  and  if  you  shall  be  able  to 
take  them  or  any  of  them,  you  are  to  bring 
them  together  with  their  effects  to  Jamaica, 
to  bo  there  kept  without  plunder  or  embez- 
zlement, till  our  pleasure  shall  bo  known 
concerning  them  :  And  you  shall  do  the 
same  with  regard  to  any  other  Spanish  ships 
or  vessels,  and  their  efliects,  that  you  or  any 
of  your  cruizers  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
and  take.  But  in  case  of  perishable  goods, 
you  may  sell  them,  and  reserve  the  money 
arising  therefrom  for  our  future  disj)osition. 

Whereas,  it  is  our  intention  forlbwiih  to 
reinforce  the  squadron  under  your  command, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  nuiko 
the  same  superior  to  any  force  which  the 
Spaniards  can  have  in  those  seas,  you  are  to 
leave,  sealed  up,  with  tho  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica, an  account  of  the  station  you  shall 
be  in,  and  of  the  several  dispositions  you 
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«liall  mak«  of  the  «hlp6  under  yonr  command, 
with  a  state  of  the  provisions,  to  be  delivered 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  such  men  of 
war  as  we  shall  think  proper  to  send  to 
those  parts. 

You  are  to  transmit  eonatant  and  par- 
ticular accounts  of  your  proceedings,  and  of 
what  intelligence  you  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
cure of  the  motions  and  designs  of  the 
Spaniards,  to  one  of  our  principal  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  and  to  our  Commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  our  High  Admiral  of 
<orreat  Britain ;  and  yon  shall  observe  and 
follow  such  orders  aad  instructions  as  you 
fihall  receive  from  us  under  our  sign  manual, 
or  from  one  of  our  principal  Seeretariee  of 
State,  or  from  our  Commissioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  offieo  of  our  High  Admiral  of 
Oreat  Britain  fi>r  tiie  time  being.     G.  E. 

VI. 

To  Lord  Harrington. 

Joke  18th,  Hdd. 

My  Lord : — ^The  situation  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  and  the  consequence  of  making  a 
lodgement  there,  I  think,  have  been  si;^- 
ciently  shown  by  my  letters  to  your  Lord- 
ship of  the  12th  inst  What  now  remains 
i%  that  in  c4>edienco  to  your  cooMnands,  I 
should  odfer  my  humble  opinion,  in  what 
manner  and  with  what  fonce  such  a  lodge- 
ment should  be  isttcmpted. 

I  should  go  out  of  my  province  if  I  should 
take  upon  me  to  naiaie  the  particular  num- 
ber of  men  of  war,  transports,  victuallers 
or  store  ships  neeessary  upon  this  occasion, 
or  assign  the  prof)er  places  lor  their  rendez- 
vous in  case  d  scparatiaa  at  sea,  and  there- 
fore shall  content  myself  with  drawing  some 
general  outlines  only  of  thatdesigne,  leaving 
the  detail  to  the  wisdom  and  <;are  of  those 
to  whom  the  execution  will  more  properly 
belong.  I  apprehend,  however,  it  will  not 
be  advisable  to  attempt  the  seWSement  with- 
out a  naval  power  e<|uai  to  that  the  Span- 
iards have  in  those  seas,  nor  with  less  than 
two  thousand  land  fonees.  For  great  allow- 
sinces  mast  be  made  in  expeditions  to  these 
countries  for  losses  by  change  of  diet  aivd 
climate ;  and  the  success  of  this  a£ur  will 
entirely  depend  on  the  first  attempt. 

I  presume  the  last  rendevous  appointed 
for  the  fleet  in  this  expedition  will  be  9t  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  where  wood,  water,  re- 
freshments of  all  kinds,  pilots  and  even  « 
recruit  of  fresh  men  noay  be  had  from  the 


independent  companies  if  necessary,  and 
where  the  ships  of  war  from  Great  Britain 
may  be  joined  by  those  on  the  station  of  that 
Island.  By  this  means  allso,  the  enemy  may 
be  kept  in  suspense;  for  Jamaica  is  as  proper 
a  rendevous  for  any  other  \sucJi\  attempt  as 
that  now  intended.  And  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  fleets  may  have  orders  not  to 
open  his  instructions  tiU  he  shall  have  left 
Jamak^  and  shall  find  himself  in  a  particu- 
lar latitude  prescribed  for  that  purpose.  But 
a  proper  regard  should  be  had  to  the  huni- 
cane  montl^,  and  I  presume  it  will  not  be 
thought  advisable  to  fall  in  upon  the  coast 
till  the  rains  shall  be  over,  whkih  are  com- 
mon to  that  part  of  the  continent  between 
the  ti-opies,  and  continue  till  towards  the  end 
of  November.  There  U  no  leason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  King's  troops  can  meet  with 
any  consulerable  oposition  upon  their  first 
landing  at  a  place  so  far  distant  fi-om  any 
Spanish  settlement,  inhabited  only  by  Indians 
who  Ao  not  acknowledge  themselves  subjects 
to  tliat  nation.  But,  however,  it  will  be 
highly  necessary  for  the  forces  to  secure 
themseh^es  as  soon  as  they  can,  after  their 
landing,  whkih  for  the  first  essay  may  best 
be  done  by  a  stockaded  foit,  materials  for 
that  purpose  being  allways  at  hand  in  these 
countries,  wherein  the  fleet  also  may  be  ex- 
ceedin^^ly  assisting  to  the  land  fbnees;  and 
indeed,  all  the  conquests  we  made  the  last 
war  upon  the  coasts  of  Spain  were  in  great 
measure  if  not  eatii-ely  owing  to  the  conduct 
of  the  fleet 

And  therefore  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  SL  good  correspondence  should  be 
maintakied  between  the  land  and  sea  officers, 
but  more  particularly  that  the  commanders 
in  chief  should  live  in  perfect  harmony.  For 
which  reason  men  of  temper  and  prudence 
as  weH  as  of  valor  and  experience  should  bo 
ehosen  for  the  expedition.  Many  great  de- 
signs have  miscarried  for  ihiQ  want  of  this 
precaution. 

The  choice  of  the  ground  to  build  a  foit 
upon  must  be  left  to  the  officers  who  shall 
command  upon  this  descent  Wherein, 
however,  particular  regard  shall  be  had  in 
the  first  place  to  the  receiving  relief  from  sea, 
and  in  y*"  second,  to  the  health  (^  those  that 
shall  remain  in  the  country,  both  which 
points  may  be  obtained  by  making  two  dif- 
ferent lodgements,  one  near  the  sea,  and  the 
other  on  the  higher  grounds ;  for  the  hills  on 
the  north  skle  of  the  isthmus  are  not  ao  iir 
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(Tistant  from  tbe  shore  but  that  a  communi- 
cation may  easily  be  preserved  with  them. 
The  Scots  had  a  ]ook-out  upoB  a  height  about 
a  mile  above  their  settlement,  from  whence 
they  could  discover  near  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  round  any  point  of  the  eompass. 
The  upper  lodgement  may  answer  that  end, 
and  tiw  garrisons  may  relieve  each  other  for 
change  of  air,  which  will  be  exceedingly 
different  in  the  two  lodgen^nts,  tho'  the  dis- 
tance be  sa  snuill. 

It  will  be  necessary  upon  this  occasion 
that  some  engineers  and  a  large  supply  of 
ordnance  stores  of  all  kinds  should  be  em- 
barked, that  nothing  may  be  wanting  for 
the  establishment  or  defence  of  the  settle- 
loent 

Though  the  Indian  inhalMtants  of  these 
parts  are  certainly  the  proprietors  of  the 
soyle,  and  it  will  be  infinitely  for  our  interest 
and  security  to  keep  well  with  'em,  yet  to 
avoid  loss  of  time  it  will  be  advisable  to  build 
our  forts  in  the  first  place  and  purchase  the 
soyle  of  them  afterwards,  which  may  certainly 
be  had  at  a  very  nKKlerate  rate  in  exchange 
^r  beads,  brass  rings,  knives,  hatchets,  guns^ 
gunpowder,  printed  linen,  and  such  other 
trifles  as  an  Indian  cargo  generally  consists 
of.  This  will  be  the  more  necessary,  because 
if  there  are  any  gold  mines  in  the  country, 
as  the  Scots  were  informed,  and  these  were 
even  within  two  miles  of  their  settlement, 
the  natives  only  can  discover  them. 

And  therefore,  tliough  a  military  force  is 
alwolutely  necessary,  not  only  for  acquiring 
but  also  for  maintaining  of  this  settlement, 
yet  there  should  be  some  mixture  of  civil 
magistracy  in  it,  even  from  its  first  infancy. 
Otherways  it  will  never  answer  the  present 
ends  proposed  by  it,  which  are  the  benefits 
resulting  from  trade  with  the  Spaniards  as 
well  as  y*  natives,  notwithstanding  we  are  in 
a  state  of  war  with  the  former. 

For  this  purpose  some  person  perfectly 
versed  in  the  Spanish  trade  and  language 
should  be  employed  in  the  nature  of  an  In- 
tendant  or  Inspector,  who  may  be  a  proper 
check  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers ; 
may  inspect  their  musters,  and  be  enabled  to 
give  protection  as  well  to  the  natives  as  to 
such  civil  inhabitants  as  shall  be  disposed  to 
settle  in  the  country,  either  for  trade  or  plant- 
ing. The  want  of  such  a  pro\nsion  in  Nova 
Swtia  has  been  one  principal  cause  why  we 
have  no  civil  inhabitants  in  that  province, 
(besides  the  French,)  though  we  have  been 


in  possession  of  it  ever  since  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  have  constantly  been  at  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  re^ment  there. 

This  intendant  may  also  1^  charged  with 
the  inspection  of  all  stores  of  war  and  pro- 
visions, and  with  the  distribution  of  the  In- 
dian cargo,  which  at  the  first  outset  should 
be  a  laige  one,  to  engage  the  natives  in  our 
interest ;  and  [Ae]  shoufd  likewise  have  a  place 
and  vote  in  all  councils  held  either  for  civil 
or  military  purposes.  The  two  garrisons  left 
in  the  country  should  each  of  them  consist 
of  ^ve  hundred  men.  They  should  be  well 
supplied  with  military  stores,  and  always 
have  three  months'  provision  in  their  maga- 
zines. At  first,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
leave  tiiem  sufficient  subsistence  for  twice 
that  time,  and  constant  care  should  be  taken 
to  victual  and  recruit  'em. 

The  soldiers  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
their  wives  with  'em,  and  those  that  have 
none  should  be  encouraged  to  marry  with 
the  natives,  or  else  this  colony,  like  that  of 
the  first  Romans,  (till  they  got  wives  from 
the  Sabines,)  Populus  utrius  generationi^. 

The  policy  of  intermarrying  with  the  na- 
tives has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
French  in  their  settlements  on  the  North 
ConUnent  of  America ;  and  we  owe  our  title 
to  some  of  the  islands  to  the  amours  of  one 
of  our  Governors  with  an  Indian  woman ; 
particularly  that  of  Santa  Lucia,  to  a  bastard 
of  S'  Thomas  Warner. 

According  to  the  description  the  Scots 
have  given  of  the  harbor  where  they  settled, 
it  is  one  of  the  best,  the  largest,  and  most 
capable  of  being  fortified  of  any  yet  discov- 
ered in  those  parts.  This  is  a  Kkely  circum- 
stance ;  for  it  will  be  necessary  \that\  the  fleet 
should  remain  there  till  the  troops  are  safely 
lodged  and  fortified,  and  [that^  a  competent 
number  of  ships  should  attend  this  station 
during  the  course  of  the  war. 

If  it  should  be  our  fortune  to  succeed  in 
the  settTenient,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but 
great  numbers  of  people  would  soon  flock  to 
it  from  all  parts  of  his  Majesty's  dominions, 
and  then  further  regulations  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  cultivating,  enlar^ng  and  ina- 
pronng  this  new  acquisition. 

But  at  this  time  1  shall  offer  your  Lord- 
ship no  coxfiiderations  of  that  sort,  hanng 
for  the  present  determined  to  confine  myself 
to  such  particulars  only  as  relate  more  imme- 
diately to  the  acquiring  and  defending  of  a 
settlement  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Darien :  and 
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thei^efore  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  as- 
suring your  Lordship  that,  &c. 

[Backed,  "Letter  to  Lord  Harrington, 
18th  June,  1739,  about  the  settlement  at 
Darien. 

*For  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charks 
Wager."] 

VII. 

Extract  from  a  paper  endorsed  on  the  back, 

^Sir  Charles  Wager's  paperP 

It  is  also  proposed  to  send  the  same 
number  of  ship  to  the  South  See  to  dis- 
tress the  Spaniards  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
by  takine  their  ships  and  all  their  *  *  * 
[wwd  uleg%hle\  many  of  whidi  are  very 
rich,  especially  those  which  carry  the  treasure 
from  Lima  to  Panama.  Many  places  on 
that  coast  are  weak  and  defenceless,  not  hav- 
ing known  war  except  by  a  few  privateers 
or  pyrates,  who  have  formerly  done  them 
great  damage. 

lliere  is  also  a  probability  of  persuading 
the  Vice  Roy  and  people  of  Pern  to  revolt 
from  the  Spanish  government  and  jnake 
themselves  independent  of  it,  especially  if  a 
number  of  troops  can  be  conveyed  thither 
by  way  of  Panama.  1,000  is  thoi^ht  to 
b)  sufficient;  and  1,000  or  more  to  be  left 
at  Panama,  to  which  place  they  may  march 
over  land  from  Portowl  on  the  river  Cht^re, 
from  whence  it  is  not  above  two  days*  march 
to  Panama,  which  \can\  be  easily  taken,  as 
it  h  believed,  with  2,000  men. 

An  expedition  against  Cartagen  will  re- 
q  lire  about  six  ships  of  the  line  of  battle  to 
be  joined  to  those  with  Vernon.  It  will  re- 
quire 4,000  soldiers  properly  commanded, 
which  number  must  have  at  least  6,000 
tons  of  transportation  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  all  sorts  of  ordnance  stores  proper 
for  a  siege,  and  such  an  enterprise. 

The  strength  of  Cartagen  shall  be  partic- 
ularly shown  in  a  day  or  two. 

If  the  expedition  against  Cartagen  should 
by  any  accident  miscarry,  or  that  the  place 
should  be  taken  and  kept,  two  thousand  men 
\}o''lt\  probably  be  thought  sufficient  for  a 
garrison  there ;  and  the  rest  may  be  sent  to 
Portobel  and  Panama  as  above  mentioned. 

If  the  Spaniards  should  send  a  strong 
sqiadron  to  Cartagen,  to  join  those  of  Spain 
for  the  protection  and  security  of  the  galle- 
on ;  in  their  passage  home,  so  that  it  may 
not  be  thought  advisable  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  Cartagen  while  they  are  there,  nor 


to  attack  the  French,  though  the  treasure 
may  be  on  board  them,  (for  which  they  must 
go  to  Portobel  and  ret«m  to  Cartagen.) 
Cartagen  may  be  attempted  the  more  easily 
when  they  are  gone,  or  the  expedition  to 
Panama  may  be  pursued :  or  if  the  Flota 
now  at  Cadiz  should  get  away,  they  may  be 
destroyed  at  Vera  Crui. 

[Bears  date  on  the  back,  Nov.  6, 1739.] 

vnr. 
BcBFORD,  in  Port  Roj^  harbor,  ) 
Jamnka,  1740.      > 

Sir : — ^I  am  favored  with  your  excellency'* 
letter  of  the  22d  Oct,  with  the  enclosed  in- 
formations taken  before  you  in  council  the 
same  day,  of  the  large  French  squadron  ar- 
rived at  Martinique,  and  the  great  armament 
they  were  preparing  for  some  secret  expedi- 
tion. 

The  arrivall  of  the  squadron  I  had  re- 
ceived advice  of,  and  concluded  they  were 
designed  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Spaniards,  for 
to  secure  the  safe  carrying  home  of  the 
Golden  Fleece. 

But  your  obliging  intelligence  of  theif 
drawing  every  fifth  man  for  a  secret  expedi- 
tion, I  cannot  tell  what  to  judge  of;  but 
from  our  weakness  in  our  Leeward  Islands, 
I  cannot  but  be  in  pain  for  them,  and  do 
not  imagine  they  will  think  of  attacking  you 
that  lie  so  far  to  windward  of  them,  and 
besides  difficulty  of  access  have  so  numerous 
a  militia. 

Were  Spaniards  and  French  to  join  in  any 
favorite  expedition,  I  doubt  not  but  this  Isl- 
and would  be  first  in  their  view.  But  I 
think  we  have  here  force  enough  for  the  de- 
fensive ;  tho'  I  cannot  but  be  greatly  sur- 
prised in  this  criticall  juncture  not  to  have 
heard  from  England  since  the  4th  July.  But 
I  have  been  prepared  for  such  disappoint- 
ment, having  been  before  without  hearing 
from  them  from  September  was  twelve 
nK>nth,  to  May  last. 

Coll*  Gooch  with  the  forces  raised  in 
Virginia  and  Philadelphia  is  arrived  here, 
and  we  may  reasonably  expect  every  day 
those  coming  from  New  York,  with  Coll* 
Blaheney;  and  if  Lord  Cathcart  be  coming, 
you  must  soonest  hear  of  him  to  windward. 

I  lament  their  not  letUne  his  lordship  sail 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  alone  easterly 
winds  were  to  be  depended  on  fi>r  getting 
out  of  our  channell.  Had  they  come  ^^-"^ 
we  might  have  been  masters  of  Cart* 
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and  the  G  alleons.  But  that  fatall  commission 
has  occasioned  a  meloncholly  change  of  tho 
scene,  and  we  must  rely  on  God's  good 
providence  for  a  happy  issue.  With  many 
thanks  to  you,  sir,  and  the  gentlemen  of  tho 
Councill  for  the  seasonable  inteUigence,  I  am 
Your  Excellencies*  most 

Ob'  humble  servant, 

E.  Verkon'. 

P.  S, — Our  advices  here  [sai/]  that  the 
Spanish  squadron  is  gone  for  Porto  Bello, 
and  one  of  the  French  squadrons  for  Car- 
thegena ;  so  I  hope  you  are  in  no  danger 
from  them. 

On  his  Majesty's  pervice. 
To  his  Excellency  James  Dottin,  Esq.,  at 

Barbadoes. 

IX. 

[Endorsed  on  the  back,  "28th  Jan.,  1740. 
Relation  of  an  encounter  with  four  French 
shijis  oflf  of  Ilispaniok."] 

Ify  Lord  Duke: — I  took  the  hberty  to 
write  to  you  from  Barbadoes,  which  I  hope 
your  Grace  has  received ;  nothing  of  mo- 
ment has  happened  since,  excei>tiiig  a  con- 
flict between  six  of  our  men  of  war  and  four 
French.  Jan.  the  7th,  tho  Admiral  made  a 
signal  for  the  Prince  Frederick,  Lord  Auber- 
ry;  the  Oxford,  Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy; 
two  70  gun  ships;  the  York,  Capt.  Coates; 
the  Rippon,  Capt  Tolly ;  the  Dunkirk,  Capt 
Cooper,  and  the  Weymouth,  Capt  Knowles, 
to  chase ;  the  four  last  shij^s  are  of  sixty  guns, 
and  the  French  ships  were  two  of  sixty  guns 
and  two  of  fifty. 

We  were  about  six  leagues  south  of  Ilis- 
paniola  when  wo  began  to  chase.  About 
one  the  Weymouth  tired  a  gun  for  them  to 
bring  too,  but  they  kept  on  their  course; 
about  three  we  fired  another  gun  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  they  did  not  mind  us, 
but  seeing  we  were  determined  to  speak 
with  them  they  hoisted  their  colours.  Wo 
came  up  with  them  between  ten  and  eleven 
at  night  Lord  Aubery  being  commanding 
officer,  Mr.  Knowles  asked  if  his  Lordship 
had  any  particular  commands  for  him.  lie 
bid  him  speak  with  the  first  shij)  he  could, 
and  himself  would  speak  with  the  headmost, 
be  told  him.  When  we  came  within  half 
pistol  shot,  we  hailed  one  of  the  French 
ships,  and  asked  what  they  were.  To 
which  question  they  made  no  answer, 
but  asked  who  we  were.     English  men 


of  war,  said  our  Linguist  (by  whom  Mr. 
Knowles  and  I  stood  on  tho  gangway, 
telling  him  what  to  say,  Mr.  Knowles  • 
mean  dictating  to  him.)  And  we  ere 
French  men  of  war,  and  what  would  ycu 
have  ?  We  must  speak  with  you,  said  wo : 
They  then  asked  if  war  was  declared  I  No 
not  when  we  left  Europe,  we  told  them. 
Then  what  would  you  have  ?  You  knew 
we  are  at  war  with  Spain,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  know  what  every  ship  is  we  meet  so  p»ry 
send  your  boat  on  board.  We  have  no  bo?  t, 
said  they.  Then  we  will  send  ours,  which 
words  were  no  sooner  spoken  but  two  shi  t 
came  between  our  mainmast  and  foremast 
flx)m  one  of  the  French  ships  that  Lord  Ai.- 
berry  had  come  up  with,  as  we  were  talkirg 
to  our  French  ship. 

The  French  ship  my  Lord  haled  would 
give  no  answer,  on  which  my  Lord  ordered 
a  shot  to  be  fii-ed  ahead  of  him ;  that  not 
having  the  etl'cct  that  he  desired,  he  fired  a 
shot  into  him,  and  then  began  the  battle. 
Wo  all  ran  to  our  quarters  and  gave  thr.  o 
broadsides  into  the  ship  we  had  been  talkit  c 
with.  They  returned  the  compliment  and 
then  sheer'd  off.  The  Dunkirk  likewise  ga\  e 
this  same  ship  a  broadside.  They  were  vei  y 
well  manned  with  small  arms  which  thiy 
handled  very  briskly,  and  if  it  had  not  bee*, 
dark  I  believe  we  should  have  been  v«y 
much  galled  by  them,  for  we  were  witl;in 
thirty  yards  of  each  other  when  we  began  to 
fire. 

After  an  hour's  engagement  or  thereabout-, 
Mr.  Knowles  went  on  board  tho  Frederick, 
and  advised  ray  Lord  to  desist  till  themori  - 
ing;  for  ho  said  that  he  feared  i\»3  were  in  a 
bad  cause.  My  Lord  agreed  to  it,  but  Mi. 
Knowles  had  no  sooner  got  on  board  Lis 
own  ship,  and  ordered  her  tobctow'd  round, 
but  my  Lord  was  obliged  to  continue  the 
fight  in  his  own  defence,  being  attacked; 
and  the  Oxford  coming  up,  ran  between 
three  of  the  French  ships  which  fell  on  him. 
But  his  Lordship  cleared  himself  very  we::, 
and  continued  tiring  with  the  Frederick,  till 
past  four  in  the  morning.  We  never  lifUd 
up  a  port  after  Mr.  Knowles  came  from  Lcid 
Aubery,  but  received  several  shot  We  h:  d 
two  men  killed  and  five  wounded,  but  not 
dangerous.  In  the  moniing  we  saw  the 
French  ships  near  a  mile  from  us  in  goc  d 
order  for  to  renew  the  fiffht  with  their  sign*  1- 
out  for  that  purpose.  Ihe  six  Captains  met 
on  the  Fredorkk  luid  agreed  to  send  a  boat 
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to  know  if  they  were  really  French  or  not 
The  boat  was  sent  witli  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
the  orders  that  were  sent  are  to  tliis  purpose ; 
that  we  were  sony  for  the  mistake  that  hap- 
pened the  night  before,  but  that  they  were 
the  cause  of  it  themselves,  their  behavior 
being  so  very  inconsistent  with  the  poUte- 
ness  of  the  French  nation ;  alluding  to  their 
not  hoisting  their  coloui-s  when  they  first 
saw  us  chase,  and  in  not  laying  by  for  us. 
The  Lieutenant  (oui-s)  said  he  hoped  we  had 
not  killed  them  many  men ;  But  too  many 
the  commodore  answered. 

The  Kippon  never  fired  a  gun.  The  York 
gave  two  or  three  broadsides,  and  the  Dun- 
kirk gave  tlie  Oxford  a  broadside  by  mistake. 
The  six  English  8hi|»s  had  about  20  men 
killed,  and  most  of  them  on  l>oard  the  Ox- 
ford, whose  sails  arc  useless  by  the  number  of 
shot  going  through.  About  30  men  are 
wounded  and  but  few  of  them  mortally.  Mr. 
England,  a  Capt  of  Marines,  was  killed  in 
the  Fredenck.     No  other  officer  was  hurt. 

I  have  my  Lord  given  you  jis  faithful  an 
account  as  my  memory  and  inquiry  will  ad- 
mit of,  for  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  six  Captains  who  gave  me  an  account  of 
what  had  been  done  on  board  their  shii>s, 
and  I  was  a  witness  of  what  passed  on  board 
the  Weymouth. 

I  shall  say  no  more  of  the  French  than 
what  every  body  must  own :  which  is,  that 
they  behaved  with  great  prudence  and  gal- 
lantry. 

Brigadier  Guise  and  Wolf  were  in  the  en- 
gngcment,  but  not  at  the  council  of  the  Cap- 
tains. 

What  is  said  on  the  affuir  here  is  that  we 

bad  done  too  much  or  too  little. 

%        %        %        %        It        % 

Signed,  &c., 

Saml.  Speed. 


[The  address  of  the  following  paper  is 
wanting.  Its  tenor  however  shows  that  it 
was  an  official  paper,  written  to  a  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.] 

Right  Hon^*  Sir: — Some  time  in  the 
year  1*738,  I  laid  before  your  Honor  and 
S'  Robt.  Walpole,  an  account  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Guatimala  in  New  Spain,  its  sit- 
uation, products  and  trade,  together  with  a 
draught  (corrected  from  the  best  observa- 
tions I  could  possibly  make    during  four 


years  residence  there,  as  chief  factor  to  the 
south  sea  company)  of  the  whole  country, 
with  the  coasts,  harbors  and  rivers,  both  on 
the  north  and  south  seas,  and  a  plan  of  the 
easiest  and  most  practicable  method  of  re- 
ducing the  same  under  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  in  case  of  a  war  with  Spain.  Since 
my  return  from  Guinea,  having  reviewed  the 
said  papers,  and  considering  the  proscMit  sit- 
uation and  number  of  his  Majesty's  forces  in 
the  West  Indies,  I  take  the  liberty  to  lay 
before  you  the  following  proposal,  viz* : 

That  a  number  of  forces  now  at  Jamaica, 
not  less  than  two  thousand  men  (for  which 
I  apprehend  the  forces  raised  in  America 
will  be  the  most  proper)  to  be  double  offi- 
cered and  stationed  under  the  command  of 
a  Governor  at  Sandy  Bay  on  the  Muskuito 
Shore,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  health- 
iest climate  in  that  part  of  America,  being  also 
excellently  well  supplied  with  turtle,  manatee, 
and  a  great  variety  of  fish,  food,  drc,  for  the 
more  convenient  undertakings  on  that  coast, 
which  will  tend  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
Great  Britain,  at  an  easie  expenco.  That 
the  first  attempt  be  made  up  the  Lake  of 
St.  Juan  which  lies  a  little  to  the  southward 
of  the  Muskuito  Shore,  (where  the  troops 
are  to  be  quartered,)  at  the  head  of  which 
Lake  lies  a  small  island,  fortified,  which  com- 
mands the  channel  of  the  lake. 

That  a  number  of  our  own  troops  with  a 
great  number  of  Muskuito  Indians  bo  sent 
up  in  Piraguas  and  flat  bottomed  boats  (to 
be  built  with  deal  boards  to  bo  sent  there, 
with  nails,  carpenters,  <fec.,  there  being  great 
plenty  of  timber  there  for  building  the  said 
boats)  to  take  this  fort^vhich  (as  I  have  beeu 
informed  by  the  people  of  Leon,  <kc.,  with 
whoan  I  traded  whilst  at  GautiraalaJ  is  a 
place  of  no  great  strength,  and  [wAicAJ  when 
reduced  will  open  a  communication  with  the 
cities  of  Leon,  Granada  and  several  other 
great  towns  well  inhabited,  and  lyoith^  the 
whole  province  of  Costa  Rica,  to  which  there 
is  a  great  trade  from  Peru — It  will  therefore 
be  necessary  to  secure  this  fortress  well,  and 
to  keep  it,  both  for  a  garrison,  and  [/or]  a 
magazine  of  English  goods,  which  will  al- 
ways l>e  in  very  great  demand  there,  as  well 
for  the  supply  of  Peru,  as  the  said  Province. 

After  well  securing  this  fortress,  the  next 
attempt  ought  to  be  on  the  city  of  Comia- 
gua  and  other  towns  which  lie  inland  some 
distance  from  the  sea  coast,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  gulph  of  Honduras,  which  are  very 
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near  the  gold  and  silver  mines  where  is  pro- 
duced the  greatest  part  of  the  plate  which  is 
sent  to  be  coined  at  the  mint  at  Guatimala. 

Here  it  is  proposed  to  take  such  money  as 
belongs  to  the  King,  but  not  to  molest  the 
inhabitants  in  their  possessions ;  which  will 
be  a  means  to  reconcile  them  to  the  English 
government.  The  River  Looe,  where  I  have 
several  times  been  trading  with  the  people 
of  Comiagua,  is  navigable  very  near  up  to 
the  city  of  Comiagua. 

The  next  expedition  should  be  to  take  the 
castle  of  St  Phillip  which  lies  five  leagues 
up  the  River  Dulce,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  being  a  castle  of  about 
thirty  old  carriage  and  Paterero  guns,  in  very 
bad  order,  and  [Aavm/jr]  hardly  ever  more  than 
thirty  or  thirty-five  mulatto  soldiers,  with  four 
or  ^WQ  whites  and  a  castellan  in  it  And  as 
to  provisions,  they  are  often  so  distressed 
that  they  have  only  what  they  take  from  the 
sea  to  subsist  on :  their  dependence  being 
chiefly  on  Guatamala.  When  the  roads  are 
bad  they  are  frequently  some  months  with- 
out any  bread  kind  at  all,  as  I  have  several 
times  been  an  eye  witness,  when  I  have  been 
down  there  at  the  dispatch  of  my  vessels 
during  my  residence  at  Guatamala.  This 
castle  is  situated  on  a  point  of  land  that 
stretches  pretty  far  into  the  river,  and  wholly 
commands  the  channel,  and  thereby  the 
trade  of  the  great  city  of  Guatamala.  And 
when  this  castle  is  once  taken  and  secured, 
it  will  open  entirely  the  trade  to  the  city  of 
Guatamala  and  all  the  country  back  to  the 
south  seas,  which  produces  in  great  abun- 
dance, gold,  silver,  cochineal,  the  best  indigo, 
cocoa,  Balsam  of  Peru,  and  great  variety  of 
useful  drugs,  with  all  sorts  of  dying  woods, 
all  which  will  be  willingly  exchanged  by  the 
inhabitants  for  our  English  woollen  manu- 
^tures,  which  will  necessarily  occasion  an 
immense  demand  for  these  goods. 

N.  B. — ^Vera  Paz.  where  the  Indians,  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1734  revolted  to  the 
number  of  30,000  or  40,000  fighting  men, 
is  at  about  twenty  league*  distance  from  this 
castle,  higher  up  the  same  river,  and  if  a 
greater  force  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  city 
of  Guatamala,  \they'\  will  readily  join  against 
the  Spaniards,  upon  their  being  supphed 
with  arms. 

It  will  likewise  be  very  proper  to  take  the 
small  castle  of  Barcallao,  which  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  the  gulph  of  Honduras :  it 
^^ —  *^  -  Barcadero  on  that  side  to  Merida 


and  Yucatan,  which  may  be  done  with  a 
small  force :  which  would  not  only  open  a 
great  trade  to  the  city  of  Merida  aad  the 
province  of  Yucatan,  but  would  remove  the 
only  annoyance  to  the  trade  of  logwood 
cutting  which  is  of  no  considerable  benefit  to 
the  English  nation,  and  that  in  the  year  1724 
I  was  commodore  (in  a  ship  of  400  tons  and 
32  guns)  to  forty  sail  of  English  vessels  then 
lying  there  and  at  the  river  Belise  where  wo 
all  loaded  with  logwood,  and  this  would  en- 
tirely put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Span- 
iards in  the  gulph  or  bay  of  Honduras,  and 
secure  the  whole  trade  of  logwood  from 
thence  to  the  English. 

N.  B. — Logwood  is  now  so  scarce  in  the 
river  Belise  that  they  are  obliged  to  go  above 
a  hundred  miles  up  the  river  to  cut  it,  and 
then  to  take  what  they  can  get,  whereas,  at 
Baccallao  it  grows  quite  down  to  the  river's 
mouth,  and  is  much  better  in  its  kind. 

As  his  majesty  has  now  so  considerable  a 
naval  force  at  Jamaica,  it  might  be  no  diflS- 
cult  matter  to  take  the  town  of  Campcachy, 
which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  Yucatan. 
It  is  a  wall'd  town,  and  the  walls  [are"]  of  a 
good  thickness,  (and  in  the  years  1725  and 
1720  when  1  opened  a  trade  there  by  virtue 
of  powers  from  the  south  sea  company)  it  had 
about  two  hundred  men  in  garrison.  And 
next  to  take  the  fort  on  the  island  of  Trise 
in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  which  would  secure 
to  us  the  vjiluable  trade  of  Logwood  from 
thence,  which  we  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  time, 
and  which  was  so  large  in  1711  that  I  was 
one  of  a  hundred  sail  which  loaded  there  at 
one  time.  I  am  persuaded  that  more  than 
double  that  number  were  loaded  there  within 
that  year — and  to  this  bay  of  Campeachy 
\^England\  has  a  very  good  claim,  as  appears 
from  a  report  from  the  board  of  trade,  dated 
in  the  year  1717,  which  I  well  remember  to 
have  seen. 

To  encourage  the  Spaniards  to  come  in 
willingly  it  may  be  ad\isable  to  publish  a 
proclamation  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty, 
promising  them  security  in  their  religion  and 
property,  and  that  as  to  trade  they  shall  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  English  col- 
onies in  America.  And  to  the  Indians,  that 
they  shall  be  exempt  from  tribute  or  any 
other  service  than  what  is  voluntary,  and 
shall  remain  secure  in  their  possessions  and 
free  in  their  persons  and  ])roperty  for  ever. 

But  in  case  the  Spaniards  should  be  ob- 
stinate in  their  opposition,  it  would  then  bo 
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advisable  to  encourage  the  Indians  in  their 
aversion  to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  to 
make  [all  possible  use  of  their  assistance ; 
and  itjs  not  doubted  but  that  if  they  were 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  small 
arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  such  numbers  would 
gladly  join  the  English,  particularly  those 
Indians  about  Vera  Paz  who  are  probably 
still  in  actual  revolt,  (for  that  in  the  year  1735, 
when  I  passed  through  their  country,  they 
declared  publicly  that  they  were  resolutely  de- 
termined never  more  to  submit  to  the  Span- 
ish yoke,  hoping  that  the  English  of  whom 
they  had  often  heard  so  much  and  for  whom 
they  had  so  high  a  value  and  esteem,  would 
at  length  come  to  their  reUef:)  as  might  not 
only  subdue  the  province  of  Guatamala,  but 
likewise  the  whole  kingdom  of  Mexico,  and 
enlarge  the  British  Empire  in  America  quite 
roimd  the  bay  of  Mexico  till  it  joined  with 
Carolina.  And  as  success  in  such  an  attempt 
would  be  the  best  method  to  indemnify  the 
nation  for  the  depredations  they  have  suf- 


fered, as  well  for  the  expence  of  the  war,  &c, 
the  present  conjuncture  seems  the  roost 
favorable  that  was  over  offered,  or  can  be 
wished,  or  desired.  All  which  is  most  hum- 
bly submitted  by 
Rt  Hon'ble  Sir, 

Your  Honour's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 

Wm.  Lea. 
London,  March  def,  1740. 


In  the  August  number  of  the  Review  we 
will  complete  this  most  curious  series  of 
papers.  The  remaining  documents  will  be 
found  to  be  still  more  interesting  than  those 
now  published. 

We  know  not  what  other  treasures  we 
may  be  able  to  bring  to  light  from  the  rich 
historical  "  placer  "  we  have  discovered,  but 
hope  we  may  hereafter  be  able  to  present  to 
our  readers  others  of  no  less  interest  than 
those  now  given. 


SIR  AMELOT  DE  VERE: 

A   FRAGMENT. 


BY  BENRT  WILLIAM  HERBERT, 

AUTBOB  07  "TOB  PBOUXTXUIOS  AXX>  AOAlUUMOtf."  kO.,  ko.,  kO.  ^ 

"  If  thou  wouldst  win  her — ^mark  me  well — 
Ravenwood's  beautiful  Isabel, 
For  the  slightest  glance  of  her  azum  eye^ 
Thou  must  be  willing  to  hve  or  die ; 
For  the  lightest  smile  of  her  radiant  lip, 
Or  a  kiss  of  her  finger^s  rosy  tip. 
Thou  must  be  wiUing  to  cast  away 
All  that  thou  boldest  dear  to-day. 
Kindred,  and  country,  and  friendship  true,    ^"^ 
All  that  is  old,  for  one  that  is  new. 
Thou  must  make  her  famous  o'er  land  and  sea, 
By  dint  of  thy  dauntless  chivalry. 
Thou  must  make  her  adored  by  one  and  all, 
Whom  thy  sword  shaU  save  from  Paynim  thrall. 
Thou  must  make  her  name  a  sovereign  spell 
For  all  who  own  Amelot's  Isabel, 
That  they  who  ne'er  saw  her  shall  strike  for  her  fame. 
And  then  render  mercy  in  Isabel's  i^e.^  ^^  ^^^gk 
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*'If  thou  wouldst  win  her — mark  mc  well — 
Ravenwood's  beautiful  Isabel, 
Thou  must  bo  first  in  the  battle's  brunt, 
Wlieu  the  bravest  shrink  from  its  iron  front ; 
The  foremost  to  conquer  and  first  to  spare, 
Where  fame  is  to  win,  thou  must  still  bo  there. 
Thou  must  be  first  in  the  courtly  hall, 
The  star  of  the  peaceful  festival. 
The  foremost  ever  in  ladies'  grace, 
Yet  cold  as  snow  to  the  fairest  face. 
Men  must  fear  thee,  and  women  love. 
But  thou  must  bo  true  as  the  widowed  dove. 

"If  thou  wouldst  win  her — mark  me  well — 
Ravenwood's  beautiful  Isabel, 
Thou  must  be  hers  and  hers  alone. 
In  every  thought  thy  soul  doth  own : 
Not  an  eye  for  the  brightest,  an  ear  for  the  sweetest, 
Courteous  but  cold  unto  all  thou  meetest ; 
Not  a  hope  in  thy  heart  but  still  to  be  near  her, 
All  to  worship,  yet  something  to  fear  her. 
And  then,  when  thy  fame  is  on  every  tongue, 
Broad  as  thy  banner  in  battle  flung ; 
Then,  when  thy  lance  shall  have  given  her  glory. 
And  made  her  the  theme  of  each  minstrel's  story ; 
When  Europe,  and  Afric,  and  Araby 
Shall  own  her  the  brightest  and  best  to  be ; 
Then,  when  thy  trust  is  in  her  alone. 
Then,  when  tliy  Hfe,  thy  soul  is  her  own, 
Then  must  thou  hold  thee  guerdoned  well 
By  one  cold  smile  from  Isabel. 
Like  sunbeams  on  flowers  her  smiles  shall  fall. 
Lovely  and  loving  on  one  and  all ; 
And  thou  shalt  win  no  higher  prize 
Than  leave  to  look  in  her  lustrous  eyes ; 
Or  if  she  shall  give  thee  her  love  to-day, 
To-morrow's  frost  shall  freeze  it  away. 
And  if  thou  lay  thee  down  to-night, 
Blessed  with  her  promise  of  near  dehght, 
To-morrow  shalt  find  her  as  cold  and  as  f.ir 
As  the  wintry  sheen  of  the  farthest  star. 

"  If  thou  wouldst  win  her — mark  mo  well — 
Ravenwood's  beauUful  Isabel, 
If  thou  wilt  do  all  this  I  have  spoken, 
Thus,  as  I  rede  thee,  thy  fate  shall  be  wroken. 
Thou  shalt  make  her  proud  herself  to  see 
In  the  mirror  of  thy  chivalry ; 
Thou  shalt  make  her  to  love  thy  fame  as  her  own ; 
To  live  in  the  light  of  thy  great  renown ; 
In  thine  absence  to  blush  when  thou  art  but  named 
To  be  eloquent,  if  she  hear  thee  blamed. 
Yet  then  she  shall  love  thy  deeds,  not  thee; 
For  false  is  her  bosom,  and  false  shall  bo. 
She  shall  wear  thy  brain  and  wring  thy  hear 
Yet  from  her  thrall  thou  shalt  not  depart 
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She  shnll  work  thee  woe,  she  shnll  work  thee  shnmc, 
Yet  j»halt  thou  worship  her  still  the  same. 
Thy  friends  she  fihall  sever,  thy  peace  undo, 
Yet  still  shall  thy  l)ve  be  loyal  and  true ; 
All  but  thine  Jionor  f^halt  lose  for  her  f^ake. 
Pause,  then,  nor  rashly  the  strife  undertake. 

**  If  thou  wouldst  win  her — mark  mo  well — 
Raven wood*8  beautiful  babel, 
Grant  her  the  sweetest  child  of  earth, 
The  loveliest  creature  of  mortal  birth ; 
Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  that  she  may  be  won, 
As  all  things  may  beneath  the  sun, 
By  talent  and  toil,  by  sorrow  and  sinning — 
irfark  me  well — ^L*  she  worth  the  winning !" 

Ho  started  from  his  magic  sleep. 
Beneath  a  cedarn  thicket  deep, 

In  a  glade  of  Lebanon. 
And  was  it  fancy,  was  it  sooth, 
A  form  of  air,  or  a  thing  of  truth  t 

Athwart  the  setting  sun, 
Clad  in  a  robe  of  hazy  light, 
Tliere  seemed  to  float  a  vision  bright 
Between  him  and  the  hoary  height 

Of  the  old  sacred  hill. 
He  gazed — it  faded  from  his  eyn. 
Till  he  could  see  the  sunbeams  shine 
Beyond,  in  many  a  misty  line. 
And  tip  the  green  with  golden  hue. 
And  stream  that  waning  vision  through ; 

And  yet  could  see  it  still. 
He  bounded  forward — it  was  gone ; 
And  in  that  haunted  glade  alone, 
"With  bristling  hair,  but  dauntless  breaBi, 
The  chosen  champion  of  the  West 

Stood,  like  a  candd  stone. 
Still  in  his  ears  those  tones  were  ringing. 
Softer  than  sweetest  human  singing ; 
Still  he  could  hear  the  burthen  float, 
Clear  as  a  seraph's  liquid  note  : 
**  If  thou  wouldst  win  her — mark  me  well — 
Ravenwood's  beautiful  Isabel." 

"  And  I  will  win  her,  by  the  grave 
We  fight  from  Infidels  to  save ! 
Nor  might  of  man  nor  demon's  power 
Shall  turn  me !    Is  she  not  the  flower. 
The  pride,  the  gem  of  English  earth, 
Where  more  of  sweetness  hath  its  birth 

Than  in  the  world  beside ! 
And  whoso  saith  she  hath  a  peer 
Beneath  bright  heaven,  I  tell  him  here, 
/  tell  him,  Amelot  do  Vere — 
Let  him  be  man  of  human  mould,         ^  t 

Or  fiendish  knight,  such  as  of  old  zed  by  VjOOglC 
With  mortal  champions  vied. 
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Let  him  do  on  his  arms  of  proo^ 
Or  hold  his  coward  head  aloof— 
I  tell  him,  he  hath  lied  r 

He  paused,  as  though  he  thought  to  see 
The  gleam  of  fiendish  panoply 
With  blazoned  shield  and  waving  plum« 
Emerging  from  the  cedarn  gloom ; 
But  m  was  silence  deep  and  still 
On  Solomon's  immoital  hilL 

The  sunshine  slept  upon  the  sod, 
The  very  cedars  ceased  to  nod, 

So  tranquil  was  the  glen. 
He  turned — ^he  started,  and  his  hand 
Fell  to  the  guard  of  his  good  brand: 

Was  it  a  trumpet's  tone, 
That  startled  all  the  forest  round, 
And  wakened,  with  defying  souml, 

The  mountain  echoes  lone  ? 
Twas  silence  all ;  or  if  that  peal 
Was  sooth,  which  made  his  senses  reel, 

So  soon  it  passed  away. 
That  Amelot  uncertain  stood. 
Whether  the  demons  of  the  wood 
Or  the  mere  coursings  of  his  blood 
Distempered,  and  his  dreaming  braia. 
Had  mocked  him  once  and  yet  again, 
With  cheats  most  like  reality ; 

And  to  his  dying  day 
t'  He  knew  not :  for  such  thin^  fell  out. 

In  after  time,  as  made  him  doubt 

Almost  his  own  identity. 
But  now  he  turned  him  to  the  host 
Encamped  on  Syria's  sultry  coast, 
And  as  he  passed  the  mountain  down 
Amid  the  shadows  falling  brown, 
And  heavy  dews,  he  only  said. 
With  resolute  gesture  of  his  head. 
And  hand  upon  his  war-sword's  hilt, 
The  cross :  "  By  all  the  blood  we've  spilt  1 
Let  them  bring  all  the  powers  of  hell 
To  aid — I  toillmxi  Isabel  J" 
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When,  by  the  increasing  lighti  the  tailor 
cast  a  sad  glance  around  him,  and  beheld 
the  disorder  which  prevailed  in  the  little 
chamber,  he  was  unable  to  repress  a  heavy 
tigh,  which,  as  a  truthful  chronicler,  we  must 
oonfess,  was  rather  an  expression  of  vexa- 
tion than  of  grief.  To  understand  and  ex- 
cuse the  worthy  burgher,  however,  the  reader 
should  have  lived  for  a  while  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  have  witnessed  the  love  of  order 
which  prevails  there  in  all  domestic  matters ; 
where  even  the  least  careful  housewife  rises 
at  four  in  the  morning,  and  often  passes  two 
hours  in  washing,  brushing  and  polishing, 
in  order,  perhaps,  to  eflOMse  a  spot  from  the 
bricks  with  which  the  floor  of  her  house  is 
laid.  Turning  his  eyes  from  the  confusion. 
Master  Barruello  glanced  at  Netcelli. 

The  latter  was  still  seated  close  to  the  fire, 
gazing  stead&stly  before  him ;  neither  joy 
nor  sorrow  was  depicted  in  his  rigid  fiice ; 
he  seemed  indifferent  to  every  thing  that 
was  passing  around  him.  Antonio  lay 
buried  in  a  deep  and  tranquil  slumber. 
Master  Barruello  hesitated  for  some  moments 
to  wake  him ;  but  it  was  now  broad  day ;  the 
clock  of  the  neighboring  church  struck  eight, 
and  it  was  time  to  tmnk  of  repairing  the 
disorder  occasioned  by  the  sad  events  of  the 
past  liight  The  tailor  therefore  passed  his 
hand  gently  over  the  boy's  face. 

*^  You  must  get  up  and  go  with  me,  nUo 
oaro^  said  Master  Nicholas  to  Antonio,  who 
fl;e2ed  at  him  with  sleepy  eyes ;  "  here  is  your 
uttle  hat;  come,  give  me  your  hand  and  let 
us  go." 

"And  &ther,  and  mother f  said  the  boy. 

**  They  are  asleep— come,  only  come." 

"But  I  won't  go  before  I  have  kissed 
them." 

"  Will  you  be  disobedient  ?  Your  mother 
told  me  to  take  you  with  me  before  she 
woke,"  replied  Master  Barruello;  and  he 
drew  the  unwilling  child  from  the  house, 
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and  led  him  towards  the  Jews'  quarter. 
When  he  reached  the  gate,  which  last  even- 
ing had  remained  dosed,  notwithstanding 
Netd^lli's  repeated  demands  for  admission, 
Barruello  pulled  the  bell  with  violence.  An 
old  woman  soon  appeared.  Although  her 
apparel  was  that  of  tne  wife  of  an  ordinary 
artisan,  yet  Barruello  knew  by  her  tone  and 
bearing  that  he  stood  before  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  he  removed  his  cap  respecV 
My. 

"What  is  your  wish!" 

"  To  speak  with  Master  Rembrandt" 

"You}  and  for  what?  He  cannot  be 
seen  so  early,"  replied  the  dame  in  a  harsh 
tone ;  "  my  husband  is  busy ;  come  again  at 
noon." 

"  I  cannot  well  wait  until  noon,  and  pev- 
haps  Master  Rembrandt  will  not  be  sonr  to 
see  me.  I  bring  him — I  wish  to  give  him 
something — something  that  belongs  to  him." 

"Money  f"  asked  l£e  old  woman,  as  she 
cast  a  searching  glance  upon  the  tailor. 

"  It  is  a  treasure  P  replied  Master  Nicho- 
las, enduring  her  gaze  with  heroic  indi£fev- 
ence. 

She  still  delayed  for  a  few  seconds. 

"Enter,"  she  said  at  last  "But  I  can 
tell  you  your  interview  will  not  continae 
long  if  you  have  deceived  me,  and  you  will 
not  have  disturbed  Master  Rembrandt  at 
his  work  for  nothing." 

The  old  woman  now  slowly  opened  the 
gate,  which  she  had  thus  fsi  held  half  dosed, 
and  gave  Barruello  admittance;  she  then 
locked  it  carefully  again,  and  crossed  the 
court,  directing  the  tcolor  by  a  sign  to  follow 
her.  As  he  walked  onward  he  cast  a  glance 
at  the  four  large  dogs  which  leaped  bar^ 
ing  from  the  kennels  to  which  tney  were 
chuned,  and  he  could  not  repress  a  slighl 
shudder  as  he  remarked  their  strength  and 
size,  and  thought  of  the  danger  to  which  i» 
had  been  expog^^o^^^^^g^  eveiir 
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After  Barruello  had  ascended  a  loft^y  stair- 
case, and  had  then  crossed  two  large,  vacanb 
unfurnished  chambers,  he  entered  an  apart 
ment  which  was  lighted  by  a  single  window 
constructed  in  the  ceiling.  So  deep  was  the 
gloom  that  here  reigned,  that  for  several 
minutes  the  tailor  could  scarcely  distinguish 
surrounding  objects.  At  last  he  observed 
in  a  comer  a  man  in  the  decline  of  life ;  his 
head  was  wrapped  in  a  white  cloth,  his 
beard  was  long,  his  face  deeply  furrowed, 
and  his  eye  shone  with  that  greenish  light 
which  reminds  the  spectator  of  certain  ani- 
mals, to  whose  organs  of  vision  it  is  peculiar. 
He  was  psunting  before  an  easel.  Opposite 
to  him,  in  the  portion  of  the  chamber  upon 
which  the  light  from  the  window  principally 
fell,  sat  a  man,  enveloped  in  a  linen  cloth,  in 
the  posture  of  one  who  had  just  risen  from 
the  grave. 

The  old  man  continued  to  paint  for  a  long 
while,  without  appearing  to  remark  the 
presence  of  the  new  comers.  The  woman, 
however,  who  had  introduced  Barruello,  at 
once  took  a  seat  near  the  lofty  chimney,  in 
which  a  sooty  iron  pot  hung  by  a  hook  and 
chain.  Upon  a  stool  near  by  lay  vegeta- 
bles, which  the  worthy  housewife  immedi- 
ately took  in  her  apron  and  b^an  to  peel. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  tailor,  still  waiting 
for  the  master  of  the  house  to  address  him, 
had  approached  the  easel,  and,  with  all  his 
anxiety  and  embarrassment,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  gazing  with  admiration  at  the 
picture  which  Rembrandt  was  completing, 
it  was  the  Hesurrection  of  Lazarus,  In 
the  foreground  stood  the  Saviour,  his  eyes 
moist  with  tears,  saying  to  the  dead  man, 
"  Lazarus,  come  forth  !^  and  Lazarus  came 
forth.  A  halo  enveloped  the  Saviour's  form ; 
the  remaining  figures  stood  in  that  effective 
half  gloom,  that  dusky  light,  the  secret  of 
which  was  known  to  Rembrandt  alone. 

**  Ah !  how  beautiful  that  is,"  cried  little 
Antonio. 

At  the  clear  tones  of  his  voice,  Rembrandt 
turned  towards  the  boy. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  of  things  that  you 
do  not  understand?"  he  cried. 

<<  My  &ther  is  a  painter,  and  then  I  have 
an  uncle  too  who  paints  beantiftil  pictures ! 
My  father  has  oft^n  told  me  that  my  uncle 
was  the  greatest  painter  in  all  Flanders." 

^  So  I  you  are  a  nephew  of  Rubens,  then  ? 
for,  after  mvself,  I  know  no  one  who  could 
deserve  thu  name.    Tell  your  father  that 


Rubens  is  a  great  painter,  but  not  the  great . 
est  in  Flanders." 

"  My  uncle  is  greater  than  you  and  Rubens 
put  together." 

"And  who  is  he,  then!"  asked  the  old 
man  angrily. 

"Rembrandt" 

"And  are  you  a  nephew  of  Rembrandt? 
You  are  a  son  then  of  that  Netcelli,  who 
married  my  niece  against  my  will.  Begone ! 
I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  nor  your 
father." 

The  boy  began  to  cry. 

"  Must  the  poor  child  perish,  then,  with 
cold  and  hunger,  like  his  mother  and  his  lit- 
tle sister,  who  both  died  last  night?" 

"He  has  his  father  left" 

"His  ^Either?  Merciful  Heaven  I  sorrow 
and  suffering  have  turned  his  brain." 

"Ah,  my  fiather,  my  mother,  my  Uttle 
sister !"  cried  Antonio,  with  loud  sobs. 

A  tear  rolled  down  Rembrandt's  wrin- 
kled cheeks. 

"  Is  what  you  tell  me  true  f  How  I  my 
sister's  daughter  1" 

"She  has  received  what  she  deserved," 
interrupted  the  shrill  voice  of  Dame  Rem- 
brandt, who  stepped  towards  them  with  her 
arms  akimbo.  "If  the  silly  creature  had 
not  been  disobedient,  and  acted  contrary  to 
your  wishes,  she  would  not  have  died  in 
poverty." 

"Master  Rembrandt,"  said  Barruello, 
"your  nephew  is  a  maniac,  your  niece  and 
her  daughter  are  dead  I  A  coffin  for  these, 
bread  for  the  father  and  the  son !" 

Rembrandt  cast  a  hesitating  glance  to- 
wards his  wife.  The  latter,  however,  grasped 
the  sobbing  Antonio  violently  by  the  arm, 
planted  herself  before  the  startled  tailor,  and 
cried: 

"  That  woidd  be  very  fine,  indeed  1  And  so 
my  husband  must  burden  himself  with  an 
idiot  and  an  ill-bred  child,  must  work  day 
and  night,  and  all  to  assist  wretches  who  do 
not  merit  the  least  compassion!  No,  that 
shall  never  be  while  I  Uve  I  Begone  I  out 
with  you  I" 

"Is  that  your  determination  also.  Master 
Rembrandt?"  asked  the  indignant  tailor, 
with  a  firm  voice. 

Without  replying,  Rembrandt  turned  to 
his  painting  affain.  Barmello  tore  the  child 
from  the  luinds  of  the  rude  woman,  and  ex- 
claimed: zed  by  W 

"  Come,  Antonio !  comel    K  your  unde 
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deserts  you,  a  stranger  will  not  forsake  you. 
God  has  sent  you  to  me,  and  I  will  not  cast 
you  forth.  Come  with  me  from  this  house 
of  wealth,  where  they  refuse  your  mother  a 
coffin.  Shame*upon  this  heartless  pair,  who 
have  no  feelings  of  compassion  1" 

When  the  tulor  had  uttered  these  words, 
that  were  forced  from  him  by  his  anger,  he 
retired  leading  Antonio  by  the  hand,  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  retraced  his  steps  to- 
wards his  dwelling. 

While  walking  onward,  Barruello's  anger 
gradually  subsided,  and  he  mused  seriously 
upon  his  situation ;  but  let  him  ponder  as 
he  would,  he  could  find  no  means  which 
seemed  likely  to  aid  him  in  his  embarrass- 
ment. Suddenly  a  band  of  horsemen  came 
spurring  towards  them  with  such  speed  that 
BarrueUo  was  scarcely  able  to  reach  the  side 
of  the  street,  while  Antonio,  whom  he  drag^ 
ged  onward  violently,  fell  to  the  ground, 
uttering  a  loud  cry.  The  leader  of  the  train 
at  once  checked  bjs  horse,  dismounted,  and 
asked  in  a  compassionate  tone  whether  the 
child  were  hurt 

When  he  had  convinced  himself  that  his 
fears  were  groundless,  he  slipped  a  piece  of 
money  into  the  boy's  hand,  mounted  his 
horse  again,  and  asked  the  tailor  to  direct 
him  to  the  dweUing  of  the  painter  Rem- 
brandt. 

"  His  house  stands  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond street  to  the  right,  in  the  Jews'  quarter, 
near  the  churchyard.  You  are  wealthy, 
Sir  Enight,  and  you  will  meet  with  a  good 
reception." 

*^  Do  the  poor  find  no  cc^npassion  from 
him?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Compassion !  Merciful  Heaven  I  In  yon- 
der accursed  house  they  have  no  compas- 
sion for  the  grandson  <^  its  master's  sister." 

Nicholas  now  related  to  the  stranger  all 
that  had  passed,  and  the  latter  listened  v^th 
the  Hvelieat  attention.  When  he  had  ended 
his  narrative,  the  unknovm  drew  out  a  purse 
full  of  gold,  took  four  piec(:s  from  it,  and 
gave  them  to  the  tailor. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  is  enough  to  bury  the 
dead,  and  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  hfe 
for  the  maniac  and  his  child.  Write  dovm 
your  name  and  the  place  of  your  dwelling 
upon  this  tablet  I  will  pay  you  a  visit  this 
evening,  and  consult  vrith  you  as  to  what  is 
to  be  done.  You  seem  a  worthy  man,  and 
your  conduct  pleases  me.  God  be  with  you ! 
Hub  evening  I" 


The  stranger  struck  his  spurs  into  hia 
horse's  flanks  and  soon  joined  his  compan- 
ions, leaving  Master  Nicholas  BarrueUo 
overwhelmed  vrith  joy  and  astonishment 


IV. 

After  Dame  Kembrandt  had  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  our  friend  BarrueUo,  and  in 
removmg  the  impression  which  his  reproaches 
had  left  upon  her  husband's  mind,  the  old 
man  approached  his  easel  again,  and  took 
up  his  palette  and  brush.  But  it  was  in 
vain  that  he  endeavored  to  proceed  with  his 
work ;  his  trembling  hand  refused  its  office, 
and,  busied  with  reflections  of  a  diflerent  na- 
ture, he  was  unable  to  devote  his  attention 
to  the  unfinished  painting.  Twice  or  thrice 
he  endeavored  to  complete  the  head  of  the 
Saviour,  but  as  often  he  drew  back  in  dis- 
satis&ction.  At  last,  angrv  with  himself,  he 
cast  his  brush  aside,  and  folding  his  arms, 
gazed  steadfastly  at  the  canvas,  and  by 
d^rees  sank  into  deep  thought  Soon  his 
fancy  brought  before  him  the  days  of  his 
childhood.  A  forsaken  orphan,  what  would 
have  been  his  fate  without  the  maternal  care 
of  his  sister  Louise  ?  Had  she  not  been  a 
second  mother  to  him ;  had  she  not  watched 
over  him  like  the  angel  who  guided  the 
youns  Tobias  through  the  dangers  of  a 
long  journey  ?  And  now,  closing  his  ears 
to  the  voice  of  duty  and  compassion,  he  had 
turned  from  his  door  the  grandson  of  a  sis- 
ter 1  It  is  true,  Margaret  had  done  wrong 
in  having  married  an  Italian  painter,  a  man 
without  money  and  without  talent,  but  was 
it  not  too  cruel  to  punish  her  duldren  for 
her  disobedience?  "True,"  he  thought, 
^  the  misery  of  this  famUy  is  but  the  conse- 
quence of  their  own  fault,  but  stiU  it  is  in- 
human to  refuse  them  assistance." 

He  rose  quickly,  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
wide  pocket  of  hk  doublet,  and  drew  out  a 
large  leathern  purse.  He  counted  out  five 
or  six  florins,  examining  each  piece  accu- 
rately, and  then  caUed  to  his  wife.  The  lat- 
ter, not  without  murmuring,  left  the  chinmey 
comer,  where  she  was  attending  to  her  culi- 
nary duties ;  but  when  she  saw  the  money 
in  the  painter's  hand,  she  could  no  longer 
control  her  anger,  for  from  Rembrandt's 
embarrassment,  she  at  once  divined  the  use 
to  which  he  intended  to  apply  it 

"Ah,  ha  I  you  mean  to  pay  insults  and 
injuries  with  hard  money!  Very  fine,  indeed! 
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you  will  not  want  customers  when  it  is  once 
known.  If  you  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do  with  the  money,  instead  of  giving  it 
to  wicked  and  ungrateful  creatures,  huy 
your  own  son  a  double  with  it,  for  he  is 
running  around  with  holes  in  his  elbows." 

Rembrandt  contracted  hk  brows  gloomily, 
and  his  glance  quickly  silenced  his  wife. 

"When  I  took  a  peasant  girl,  a  maid 
servant  for  my  wife,"  he  replied,  "  I  did  so 
that  my  commands  might  always  be  obeyed. 
You  will,  therefore,  without  deljy,  cany 
this  money  to  Master  Barruello.  Quick !  I 
wish  that  my  niece  should  be  decently  in- 
terred, and  mat  her  son  and  her  husband 
should  not  suffer  want" 

Dame  Rembrandt  saw  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  obey  without  replying.  Mut- 
tering angrily,  she  put  on  her  cap,  and 
changed  her  shoes,  in  order  to  go  out. 
Rembrandt  took  up  his  palette  once  more, 
and  gathered  his  brushes  together,  with 
which  a  large  ape  had  been  playing.  With 
a  heart  somewhat  relieved  of  its  burden, 
and  with  an  easier  conscience,  he  sat  down 
to  his  work  again.  At  this  momentt  he 
house  bell  was  pulled  with  a  violence  that 
threatened  to  break  the  cord.  Rembrandt 
was  so  startled  at  this  unusual  noise,  that 
his  trembling  hand  involuntarily  drew  a 
large  streak  across  the  head  of  the  principal 
figure  in  his  picture.  The  oath  with  which 
the  painter  accompanied  this  accident  was 
answered  by  Dame  Rembrandt  with  a  cry 
of  indignation. 

The  bell  was  pulled  anew,  and  if  possible 
more  violently  tnan  before. 

The  old  woman,  with  a  bitter  invective 
upon  her  tongue,  darted  out  to  open  the 
gate.  But  her  rage  was  suddenly  changed 
into  astonishment,  for  he  who  had  pufied 
the  bell  with  such  violence  was  a  young 
pa^e  of  pert  and  presumptuous  mien,  while 
before  the  house  a  numerous  band  of  horse- 
men, with  a  young  dame  in  their  midst, 
were  waiting  K>r  admission. 

The  horseman  who  seemed  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  train  now  said : 

"Inform  your  master  that  a  stranger 
from  Antwerp,  who  wishes  to  purchase  some 
pictures  of  him,  requests  to  be  admitted  to 
his  presence." 

Softened  by  the  courteous  and  dignified 
manner  of  the  stranger.  Dame  Rembrandt 
opened  the  great  gate  of  the  court  in  order 
mat  the  horsemen  might  enter.    When  she  | 


had  closed  the  gate  they  dismounted,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  page,  who  remained 
behind  to  take  care  of  the  horses,  the  train 
followed  Dame  Rembrandt  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  corridors  to  the  s&idio  of  the  re- 
nowned artist. 

When  Rembrandt  saw  the  numerous  reti- 
nue enter  his  studio,  his  features  assumed 
an  expression  of  ill-humor,  and  he  replied 
to  the  greetings  of  the  noble  stranger  in  a 
rude  and  surly  tone,  directing  his  glances  at 
times,  with  evident  discontent,  at  his  inter- 
rupted task.  The  latter  unceremoniously 
took  a  chair  and  seated  himself  near  the 
painter,  while  the  rest  of  the  train  remained 
standing  respectfully  in  the  background  of 
the  chamber,  that  they  might  not  disturb 
the  conversation  of  the  two  men. 

It  was  a  most  interesting  spectacle  to 
watch  those  two  individuals,  who  differed  so 
singularly  fix)m  each  other.  The  one,  tall, 
elegantly  formed,  and  of  most  prepossessing 
manners,  seemed  to  have  lost  nothing  of  the 
advantages  of  youth,  although  he  was  per- 
haps fifty  years  of  age.  He  wore  a  rich  dou- 
blet of  embroidered  velvet,  and  his  lofty 
brow  was  surmounted  by  a  large  hat  adorned 
with  a  jet-black  plume.  H^  dance  was 
penetrating,  his  smile  in  the  highest  degree 
seductive,  and  his  soft  white  hand  might 
have  excited  the  envy  of  a  woman.  Ilie 
other,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  all  the 
tokens  of  premature  old  age,  accelerated  by 
toil,  sorrow,  and  indulgence  in  the  passions. 
Short  in  stature,  with  a  considerable  stoop, 
dressed  in  a  coarse,  threadbare  doublet,  he 
seemed  destitute  of  the  most  ordinary  r^ard 
for  cleanliness.  His  hair,  held  together  in 
disorder  by  a  comb  that  had  once  been 
white,  was  already  turning  gray,  and  his 
face  was  furrowed  by  a  thousand  wrinkles. 
The  spectator  soon  remarked,  however,  that 
deep  sagacity  lay  concealed  beneath  this 
rude  exterior;  the  piercing  glance  of  his 
greenish  eye  was  almost  insupportable. 

While  Rembrandt  placed  with  his  i^>e, 
a  hatful  beast  which,  with  the  help  of  a 
little  superstition,  might  have  been  taken  for 
the  ^miliar  demon  of  the  magician  who 
inhabited  this  apartment,  the  new  comer 
gazed  with  great  attention  at  the  unfinished 
painting,  uttering  words  of  astonishment 
and  admiration. 

"What  magical  colors  I  what  freshness, 
what  life  m  that  flesh!  The  Yenetisn 
school  has  produced  nothing  that  can  vie 
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with  this.  Master  Rembrandt,  that  picture 
lAusi  be  mine.'' 

**  It  is  impossible  I  I  have  painted  it  at 
the  command  of  the  Princess  Clara  Eugenia, 
and  she  is  to  pay  me  a  thousand  florins  for  it" 

"  I  will  give  you  four  thousand.  By  St 
Paul !  my  gallery  were  put  to  shame,  if  such 
a  master-piece,  instead  of  gracing  my  dwell- 
ing, adorned  the  palace  of  the  Queen  Regent 
of  the  Netherlands.  Van  Dyck,  count  out 
four  thousand  florins  to  Master  Rembrandt'' 

"  Van  Dyck  I"  replied  Rembrandt,  in  as- 
tonishment; ^^  who  are  you,  then,  that  Van 
Dyck  serves  you  as  a  treasurer  ?" 

^*  I  am  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  and  I  liave 
come  from  Antwerp  to  visit  you." 

^  Rubens !"  excl^med  Rembrandt,  gazing 
at  his  rival  from  head  to  foot  "  Welf  then, 
since  you  are  a  brother  artist,  you  know  that 
time  is  precious;  I  will  continue  my  work. 
A  man  must  earn  his  bread,"  he  added, 
with  a  hypocritical  sigh.  "Ah,  me,  I  have  no 
money  to  buy  paintings  at  the  rate  of  four 
thousand  florins  apiece !" 

These  dissembling  words  were  uttered  by 
a  man  who,  as  was  discovered  on  the  day 
after  his  death,  had  three  millions  of  gold 
in  his  cellar. 

Rembrandt  took  up  his  brush  again,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  the  picture  was  com- 
pleted, while  all  present  stood  around,  in 
deep  silence,  and  Rubens  leaned,  scarcely 
breathings  over  the  artist's  chair.  He  de- 
voured the  palette  with  his  eyes,  and  endeav- 
ored to  penetrate  the  secret  by  which  the 
old  man  produced  those  admirable  efiects 
of  light  and  shade  which  distinguished  his 
pictures. 

When  the  painting  was  finished,  Rem- 
brandt rose  and  said : 

"  It  is  not  yet  noon ;  I  can  complete  a 
new  work  before  evening,  therefore  accept 
this  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem  which  I  feel  for 
you.  If  I  have  at  times  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  success  of 
my  rival." 

"  I  am  not  your  rival.  Master,  but  your 
pupil .  To  convince  you  of  this,  permit  me  to 
to  take  yonder  new  canvas,  and  the  brush 
which  you  have  used.  I  will  attempt  to 
imitate  your  style.  Helen,  come  hither, 
and  sit  in  that  part  of  the  studio  where  the 
light  falls  most  directly ;  place  that  straw  hat 
upon  your  head,  and  be  a  good  and  docile 
model.  Master  Rembrandt,  I  introduce  to 
you  my  dear  wife." 


Rembrandt  glanced  at  the  lovely  crea* 
ture  with  a  sarcastic  smile;  he  then  call^ 
the  old  woman  who  was  crouching  near  t:^^ 
chimney,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  return- 
ing the  courtesy  of  his  guest,  he  said : 

"This  woman  here  is  my  wife.  Master 
Rubens ;  permit  me  to  present  her  to  you." 

In  the  meanwhile  Rubens  had  begun 
his  work,  which  he  continued  without  en- 
tirely interrupting  the  conversation. 

"  I  was  very  anidous  on  your  account  a 
few  weeks  since,"  he  said ;  "  the  rumor  was 
prevalent  in  Antwerp  that  you  were  dead, 
and  a  dealer  in  paintings  even  showed  a 
letter  from  your  son  whidn  confirmed  it" 

Rembrandt  smiled  with  an  air  of  satis- 
&ct]on,  and  said : 

"  I  needed  six  thousand  florins  to  com- 
plete the  sum  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
my  house ;  the  trick  was  successful ;  I  sold 
my  paintings  for  twice  their  value.  But 
pardon  me,  the  hour  for  my  dinner  has 
struck.  I  wiU  not  venture  to  invite  you  to 
partake  of  it  Your  train  also  is  too  numer- 
ous for  so  scanty  a  meal.  Ay,  ay,  all 
r inters  cannot  be  ambassadors  and  princes, 
have  never  received  the  slightest  favor 
from  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  England,  I  be- 
long to  no  order  of  knighthood,  and  my 
whole  train  consists  of  my  ape,  my  wife,  and 
my  son  Htus,  when  he  is  in  .^sterdam. 
Catherine,  bring  me  my  dinner." 

Dame  Rembrandt,  who  readily  divined 
her  husband's  thoughts,  at  once  joined  in 
the  cynical  humility  which  he  seemed  re- 
solved to  display  before  the  pompous  train 
of  his  guest  She  spread  a  table  that  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  studio  with  a  coarse 
white  and  blue  checkered  table-cloth,  placed 
two  earthen  plates  upon  it,  and  from  a  dish 
of  the  same  material  she  took,  with  a  large 
wooden  spoon,  a  thick  soup  prepared  of 
vegetables  and  bread;  she  completed  the 
dinner  with  a  piece  of  lean  beef,  pickled 
herrings,  cheese  and  small  beer. 

Rembrandt  dispatched  his  meal  with  a 
hearty  appetite.  When  he  rose  from  the 
table,  Rubens  had  finished  the  head  upon 
which  he  was  employed ;  it  was  the  cele- 
brated Straw  Haty  painted  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Rembrandt,  a  picture  in  which  Ru- 
bens had  displayed  the  vivid  colorings,  and 
the  mysterious  blending  of  light  and  dhade, 
which  characterized  the  works  of  that  old 

™«8ter.  i,zedby\^   , 

Rembrandt  gazed  at  the  noble  painting 
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with  constrained  joy,  in  which  both  admira- 
tion and  jealousy  were  visible. 

"We  are  now  quits,  then,"  he  said;  "or 
rather  I  am  a  gainer  by  the  exchange." 

"  We  are  not  yet  quits,  Master.  But  for 
you,  but  for  the  lesson  which  you  gave  me 
in  permitting  me  to  look  on  while  you  were 
painting,  I  could  not  have  executed  this 
portrait,  which  is  perhaps  my  best  Permit 
me,  therefore,  to  present  you  with  this  cas- 
ket, containing  a  set  of  silver  ware,  which 
I  have  had  made  for  you,  and  marked  with 
your  name.  As  often  as  you  use  it,  remem- 
ber your  admirer,  your  pupil — your  friend, 
if  you  will  allow  me  this  tiUe." 

Rembrandt  glanced  with  indifference  at 
the  costly  gift,  while  Dame  Catherine,  with 
eager  curiosity,  examined  the  various  pieces 
of  richly  embossed  silver  work  which  the 
casket  contained. 

"  You  are  a  great  lord.  Master  Rubens, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  poor  artist  like  my- 
self to  receive  the  gifts  with  which  his  pa- 
tron, his  Maecenas  honors  him,"  repUed 
Rembrandt,  not  without  a  shade  of  bitter- 
ness. "  That  is  a  different  thing  from  our 
tin  spoons,  ha,  Catherine !  But  now  dispatch, 
and  lay  all  quickly  aside,  for  the  time  ap- 
proaches when  I  cease  to  be  a  painter. 
After  the  clock  strikes  two  I  am  a  mere  man 
of  business.  The  Jews  and  merchants  with 
whom  I  have  dealings  then  visit  me,  and  I 
already  see  Levi  Zacharias,  the  silk  mercer, 
below  in  the  court.  At  what  inn  do  you 
lodge.  Master  Rubens,  that  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, or  this  evening,  I  may  pay  my  respects 
to  you?" 

"  I  lodge  with  the  Count  Penaflor.  Fare- 
well, Master,  until  this  evening." 

"  Until  this  evening,"  replied  Rembrandt, 
bowing  humbly  to  the  ground. 

At  a  sign  from  Rul^ns,  Helen  and  his 
train  retired.  All  mounted  their  horses,  and 
the  splendid  cavalcade  set  off  at  a  full  gallop. 

Rembrandt  followed  it,  for  a  while,  wiUi 
his  eyes. 

"  That  is  a  prince !"  he  muttered ; "  a  king ! 
He  enjoys  his  life  in  splendor  I  Perhaps  he 
b  right,  perhaps  I  am  a  fool  to  Uve  in  pov- 
erty and  seclusion.  Poverty ! — ^ycs,  I  am 
boor,  in  spite  of  all  my  wealth.  But  what 
if  that?  In  yonder  vault,  locked  with  a 
ley  thnt  never  leaves  me,  I  hold  sums  that 
iould  content  the  caprices  of  a  king !  Lav- 
ih  in  folly  the  fruits  of  thy  labor,  Rubens ! 
t  have  here  my  happiness  and  my  joy." 

"    ^  -^  said  this,  he  took  a  key  from  the 


bundle  that  hung  at  his  girdle,  and  having 
looked  carefully  around  to  satisfy  himseff 
that  no  one,  not  even  his  wife,  was  watching 
him,  he  opened  a  door  which  was  construct- 
ed in  the  wall,  and  which  led  to  a  narrow 
stairway.  He  then  lighted  a  lantern,  locked 
the  door  behind  him,  cautiously  descended 
fourteen  damp  steps,  and  at  last  reached  a 
second  door,  which  he  opened  hke  the  first 
He  now  found  himself  in  a  vault,  in  which 
stood  numerous  casks  filled  to  the  brim  with 
gold  coin.  He  stopped  before  one  of  these 
casks,  suffered  the  rays  of  the  light  to  play 
upon  the  pieces  of  gold,  and  after  he  had 
gazed  upon  them  for  a  while,  and  thrust  his 
fingers  to  and  fro  among  them,  so  that  the 
bright  metal  rang  clear  and  sharp  upon  his 
ear,  he  exclaimed: 

"Rubens,  thou  art  a  vain  and  foolish 
mortal !  Out  upon  thy  pride  and  extrava- 
gance I  The  highest  of  earthly  pleasures, 
after  all,  is  the  possession  of  a  treasure." 

Suddenly  a  slight  noise  was  heard.  Rem- 
brandt's delicate  and  mistrustful  ear  at  once 
recognized  the  creaking  of  the  gate  of  the 
court-yard.  With  a  bound  light  as  that  of 
a  youUi  he  hastened  up  the  stairs,  rushed  into 
his  studio,  drew  the  tapestry  quickly  before 
the  place  where  the  secret  door  opened,  and 
hastened  to  meet  his  visitors. 

**  I  greet  you,  Master  Solomon  Lirch,  and 
you.  Master  Samuel  Netscham!  You  are 
welcome!"  he  cried,  almost  out  of  breath. 
"  Is  it  aught  good  that  procures  me  the  honor 
ofthis  late  visit?" 

"  I,  for  my  part,"  replied  the  former,  **have 
come  to  propose  a  loan  to  you.  The  mer- 
chant Lannan  needs  a  thousand  florins." 

"I  will  lend  them  to  him  at  twenty 
per  cent ;  but  he  must  place  in  my  hands 
as  a  pledge  double  the  amount  in  wares." 

"  1  will  inform  him  of  your  conditions," 
rejoined  Master  Solomon  Lirch. 

"And  I,"  said  the  oUier,  after  the  latter 
had  taken  his  leave,  "  wish  to  purchase  a 
picture  from  you  for  Marshal  Isenghien." 

"  I  can  content  you.  Here  is  the  portrait 
of  a  rabbi,  who  was  unable  to  pay  for  it  after 
it  was  completed." 

**  What  price  do  you  set  upon  it  ?" 

"A  thousand  florins." 

"A  thousand  florins  f 

"  You  have  heard  me  promise  them  to 
Samuel  Netscham.  If  you  will  not  pay  the 
sum,  I  must  procure  them  from  another,  for 
I  have  not  a  stiver  in  the  house."  |^ 

"  I  will  pay  you  within  three  months 
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'*  Not  80,  Master ;  I  must  bave  the  money 
on  the  spot  How  can  a  poor  artist  like 
myself  wait  for  his  daily  earnings?  He 
roust  live  from  day  to  day,  and  you  demand 
that  he  should  tarry  for  the  payment  of  a 
painting  for  a  space  of  three  months !  Pay 
down  we  simi  at  once,  then,  Master  Solo- 
mon, or  I  shall  take  the  picture  to  the  auc- 
tion of  my  engravings,  which  is  to  conmaence 
at  seven  o'clock." 

**A  singular  idea,  to  sell  objects  of  art 
at  auction  at  such  an  hour." 

Rembrandt  smiled. 

"  K  you  were  a  man  of  judgment,  my 
dear  picture-dealer,  you  would  know  that 
the  faults  of  any  single  copy  cannot  be  re- 
marked by  lamp-L'ght,  and  they  sell  equally 
well  with  the  good  ones.  I  tell  you  of  this 
only  because  you  deal  in  pictures.  But  I 
have  wasted  time  enough ;  I  must  now  see 
how  matters  are  going  at  the  auction.  Will 
you  take  that  portrait  for  a  thousand  florins, 
ready  money  ?" 

Master  Lirch  made  a  few  Airther  remon- 
strances, to  which  Rembrandt  refused  to 
listen,  and  at  last  paid  down  the  required 
sum.  He  took  the  picture  with  him,  and 
left  Rembrandt  alone. 

When  the  latter  had  satisfied  himself  that 
the  door  of  the  vault  that  held  his  treasure 
was  well  secured,  he  led  one  of  his  large 
dogs  from  the  court-yard  into  his  studio,  to 
protect  it  during  his  absence ;  he  then  wrap- 
ped himself  in  his  mantle,  covered  his  head 
with  a  wide  slouched  hat,  and  left  the  cham- 
ber, after  having  extinguished  the  lamp 
which  he  had  lighted  during  his  interview 
with  the  Jews.  He  now  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  proceed- 
ed to  a  building  where  public  auctions  were 
held.  With  his  hat  pressed  more  deeply 
upon  his  head,  and  his  face  concealed  be- 
neath his  mantle,  he  glided  unobserved 
through  the  crowd.  A  man  who  was  mount- 
ed upon  a  table  was  offering  pictures  for  sale. 
After  having  sold  some  paintings  of  Mierics 
and  Gerhard  Douw,  he  came  to  an  engraving 
of  Rembrandt's. 

"The  Crowned  Juno." 

"  But  Master  Rembrandt  has  already  sold 
this  engraving,"  cried  a  voice. 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  then  unfinished ;  now  it 
is  all  complete.  Look,  there  was  no  crown 
upon  Juno's  head  in  the  other;  this  defect 
is  here  remedied." 

"But  the  addition  seems  on  the  whole 
quite  unessential." 


"Well,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  buy,  do 
not  criticise,"  replied  the  seller,  in  a  decided 
tone.     "Thirty  shillings  I" 

"Forty!" 

"  Fifty  1" 

"Eighty!" 

"A  hundred!" 

A  deep  silence  followed  this  offer. 

"A  hundred  shillings,"  repeated  the  sell- 
er, "  a  hundred  shillings !  Does  no  one  offer 
more?" 

The  young  man  who  had  offered  this  sum 
had  aheady  extended  his  hand  to  take  tho 
engraving,  when  a  voice  from  the  crowd 
exdaimed: 

"A  hundred  and  ten !" 

The  young  man,  irritated  by  this  tardy 
and  unexpected  offer,  now  bid  a  hundred 
and  twenty. 

"A  hundred  and  thirty !"  cried  the  voice. 

"A  hundred  and  forty !" 

"Ahundnedandfiftyl" 

"  He  may  take  it,"  said  the  young  man, 
turning  away ;  "  to  pay  more  would  be  to 
give  thrice  its  value." 

The  seller  laughed. 

"  Master  Rembrandt,"  he  said,  "  the  en- 
graving is  yours ;  you  have  bid  a  hundred 
and  ^Kj  shillings." 

All  eyes  were  at  once  turned  towards  the 
man  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed. 
But,  without  manifesting  the  slightest  em- 
barrassment, Rembrandt  said : 

"I  esteem  myself  fortunate  in  having 
come  in  time  to  secure  this  engraving.  I 
sent  it  to  auction  by  mistake,  and  I  was 
sadly  grieved  on  account  of  the  error.  It  is 
too  admirable  and  excellent  for  me  to  think 
of  parting  with  it.  The  only  way  by  which 
I  could  obtain  it,  was  to  purchase  it  again, 
and  I  have  done  so." 

"  It  is  a  question,"  smd  the  young  man, 
"  whether  a  painter  should  be  admitted  to  an 
auction  of  his  own  works.  However,  Mas- 
ter, I  offer  you  two  hundred  shillings  for 
this  engraving." 

"  It  is  a  sacrifice  indeed,  but  still  it  is  a 
just  punishment  for  my  stupidity.  In  God's 
name,  then,  take  the  engraving  for  two  hun- 
dred shillings." 

He  then  withdrew,  not  without  having 
breathed  a  heavy  sigh,  as  if  he  infinitely 
regretted  having  parted  with  an  engraving 
which  was  far  from  possessing  any  extraor- 
dinary merit. 

"  Since  they  know  that  I  am  here,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  I  can  remain  no  '  ^ 
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bid  z^pon  my  works.  I  will  visit  then  the 
great  artist  who  calls  himself  Peter  Paul 
Rubens.  Good  Heaven!  what  a  crowd 
throngs  the  streets !  there  go  the  cannon,  and 
the  houses  are  all  illuminated !  What  can 
bo  the  matter  ?  Ha,  worthy  Burgomaster ! 
wherefore  are  you  arrayed  thus  in  your  holi- 
day suit  ?     Whence  this  tumult  in  the  city  ?" 

Master  Anton  Van  Opsem,  the  Burgo- 
master of  Amsterdam,  took  Rembrandt's 
arm  and  drew  him  onward  with  him. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  stand  here  talking," 
he  said.  "  Important  tidings  have  reached 
the  States-General.  Master  Rubens's  efforts 
to  arrange  the  treaty  have  been  attended 
with  complete  success,  and  all  the  corpora- 
tions, with  the  Burgomaster  and  the  Alder- 
men at  their  head,  are  assembling  to  do  him 
honor.  Do  you  not  hear  the  shouts  of  the 
crowd,  *Long  live  Rubens,  the  pride  of 
the  Netherlands  r" 

Rembrandt  drew  his  arm  slowly  from 
that  of  the  Burgomaster. 

"  How !  you  will  not  go  with  me  to  greet 
Master  Rubens  ?" 

"No,  it  is  too  late;  my  wife  is  waiting  for 
me,  and  she  might  be  alarmed  at  my  re- 
maining out  so  long.     Farewell  1" 

With  these  words  he  turned,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 

"  Long  hve  Rubens,  the  pride  of  the 
Netherlands  !"  he  repeated  in  a  low  voice,  as 
he  proceeded  onward.  "  The  man  plies  all 
sorts  of  trades,  then,  and  reaps  honor  upon 
honor.  Yes,  yes,  he  is  a  better  negotiator 
l>erhaps  than  I  am.  But  I  am  curious  to 
know  whether  posterity  will  admire  his 
paintings  as  much  as  they  will  mine.  Old 
Rembrandt  has,  after  all,  his  worth.  But 
away  from  here,  for  the  crowd  increases,  the 
shouts  grow  louder;  this  enthusiasm  is  a 
torment  to  me !" 

He  quickened  his  pace,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  turned  to  leave  the  street,  the 
din  grew  so  tumultuous  that  he  retraced  his 
Bteps  to  inquire  the  cause.  Rubens  had 
appeared  upon  the  balcony,  and  was  there 
saluting  the  crowd.  Rembrandt  rushed  in 
furious  haste  toward  his  dwelling. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake !  what  is  the  matter  ?'' 
cried  his  wife  as  he  entered.  "  You  are  so 
pale !  Are  you  sick  ?  What  mis  you  ?  Why, 
vou  have  torn  your  mantle,  and  your  clutched 
iiand  still  holds  the  shreds.'' 

"  It  is  nothing,"  he  answered  rudely,  "  no- 
'^at  concerns  you." 

'Jiat  I  am  I"  he  exclaimed  ^^'*"  *^ 


was  alone,  as  he  cast  himself  upon  an  old 
leathern  chair,  ^  fool  that  I  am  to  be  jealous  of 
this  man !" 

He  then  added  with  a  sigh,  glancing  at 
his  torn  mantle,  '*  I  dm  afraid  it  cannot  be 
mended ;  at  last  I  shall  have  to  purchase  a 
new  one !" 


When  Master  Nicholas  Barruello  had  re- 
ceived that  unhoped-for  aid  from  the  hands 
of  the  unknown  horseman,  he  bitterly  re- 
proached himself  for  having  doubted,  for 
an  instant,  in  Providence.  He  entered  his 
little  dwelling  with  a  light  heart,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  sad  spectacle  which  it  displayed 
could  have  banished  the  expression  of  joy 
which  had,  for  a  moment,  enhvened  his  fiaoe. 

On  the  way  thither  he  had  purchased 
bread,  some  cooked  meat,  and  a  can  of  beer. 
He  placed  the  stock  of  provisions  upon  the 
chimney-piece,  and  began  to  repair  the  dis- 
order in  his  chamber.  He  restored  the  lit- 
tle window  to  its  position,  set  new  panes  in 
the  place  of  the  broken  ones,  swept  the 
snow  into  the  street,  rekindled  the  fire,  and 
then,  not  without  hesitation,  prepared  to 
conmienoe  the  sad  duty  which  remained  to 
him,  and  which,  yielding  to  a  natural  feeling 
of  aversion,  he  had  until  now  deferred, 
namely,  to  bury  the  dead.  Fortifying  him- 
self with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  he  entered  the 
chamber  in  which  lay  the  Hfeless  remains  of 
NetceUi's  wife  and  infant  With  trembling 
hands  he  arranged  the  bodies  for  interment, 
and  then  returned  to  the  outer  chamber. 
An  unexpected  noise  now  startled  him.  He 
looked  around,  his  brow  moistened  with 
cold  sweat;  it  was  Netcelli,  who  had  seized 
the  bread  which  lay  upon  the  mantel,  and 
was  endeavoring  to  secrete  himself  in  a  cor- 
ner, in  order  to  devour  his  booty  in  security. 
This  brutish  act  was  even  more  revolting  to 
Master  Nicholas  than  the  sight  of  the  corpses. 

"  Yesterday,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  this 
man  was  inspired  with  the  noblest  courage ; 
his  sole  thought  was  to  rescue  his  family 
from  destruction .  To-  day,  without  conscious- 
ness and  without  thought,  in  the  presence 
of  these  dead  bodies,  he  thinks  of  nothing 
more  than  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  animal 
hunger.  Yesterday  he  was  scarcely  lower 
than  an  angel;  to-day  he  is  less  than  a 
beast." 

His  heart  would  have  murmured  against' 
Providence,  buthe  quickly  endeavored  to 
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repress  these  thoughts,  so  unworthy  of  a 
Christian,  by  repeating  a  suitable  prayer; 
and  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  that 
Antonio  lay  sunk  in  profound  slumber,  he 
hastened  to  tlie  priest  of  the  nearest  parish, 
to  inform  him  that  two  corpses  were  lying 
in  his  house,  and  to  beg  him  to  give  them  a 
Christian  burial.  The  priest  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Master  Nicholas ;  he  told  him 
to  be  seated,  praised  him  for  his  charity,  and 
arranged  the  expenses  of  the  burial  at  so 
reasonable  a  rate,  that  three  of  the  gold 
pieces  remained  untouched  in  the  pocket  of 
the  worthy  man.  The  benevolence  of  the 
priest  somewhat  restored  Barruello^s  courage, 
and  he  left  the  good  man  to  repair  to  a 
neighboring  joiner's.  This  man  also  was 
unwilling  to  appear  ungenerous ;  he  at  once 
set  to  work,  and  refused  to  receive  payment 
for  any  thing  more  than  the  value  of  the 
wood  which  he  had  used  in  constructing  a 
last  tenement  for  the  dead.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  promised  to  attend  to  the  burial 
of  the  deceased.  Antonio  awaked  at  the 
sound  of  the  hammering,  and  cried  after  his 
mother ;  the  maniac  also  started  up  in  alarm, 
but  it  was  only  to  cower  again  more  closely 
into  his  comer. 

In  the  meanwhile  Master  Nicholas  had 
put  on  his  best  suit,  and  stepped  from  time 
to  time  to  the  window,  to  see  if  the  generous 
stranger  were  not  approaching;  but  the 
time  passed,  and  he  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance. When  the  priest  had  arrived, 
accompanied  by  a  boy  bearing  a  cross.  Mas- 
ter Nicholas  and  Antonio  alone  followed  the 
coffin.  The  joiner  and  three  other  neigh- 
bors had  undertaken  to  conomit  the  dead  to 
the  earth.  On  retiring  from  the  church- 
yard, the  tailor  inquired  of  a  neighbor's 
wife  who  had  taken  care  of  his  dwelling  in 
his  absence,  whether  any  one  had  called 
upon  him.  She  had  seen  no  one,  however. 
Master  Nicholas  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of 
disappointment 

"  That  is  the  way  with  the  rich,"  he  said, 
bitterly.  "  One  turns  away  his  nearest  kins- 
folk when  they  have  fallen  into  poverty,  and 
even  refuses  them  a  coffin  after  they  are 
dead ;  another  forgets  the  promise  that  he 
has  made,  although  no  one  claimed  it  of 
him.  Ah,  Master  Eustachius,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  joiner  who  stood  near  him, 
"let  us  thank  God  that  he  has  kept  us 
poor." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  replied  the 


joiner,  who  did  not  quite  seem  to  share  in 
the  philosophical  views  of  his  neighbor. 
"  Yet,  if  you  were  richer,  the  question  what 
to  do  with  this  Httle  lad  would  be  less 
embarrassing." 

"As  to  that,  my  mind  is  long  since  made 
up,"  answered  Barruello ;  "  I  will  never  for- 
sake those  who  are  forsaken  by  the  world. 
So  long  as  I  have  a  morsel  of  bread,  I  will 
share  it  with  him ;  and  God  be  thanked. 
Master  Eustachius,  we  have  fingers  and  a 
needle,  that,  with  Heaven's  blessing,  can 
earn  something  more  than  mere  bread." 

"  By  the  Holy  Virgin !  you  are  a  worthy 
man.  Master  Nicholas,  and  I  will  not  suffer 
you  to  perform  the  good  work  alone.  I 
will  take  Antonio  as  an  apprentice,  and 
with  God's  help  I  will  make  a  good  joiner 
of  him." 

Master  BarrueUo  was  too  deeply  moved 
to  reply;  he  reached  the  worthy  man  his 
hand  in  token  of  assent,  and  the  two  passed 
the  evening  together  by  the  chimney  over 
a  can  of  beer. 

Before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  we  must 
explain  to  the  reader  why  Master  Nicholas 
did  not  receive  the  money  which  Rembrandt 
had  destined  for  him,  as  well  as  the  reason 
why  Rubens  had  not  kept  his  promise. 

In  the  first  place.  Dame  Catherine  had 
taken  advantage  of  Rubens's  visit,  to  leave 
her  husband's  commands  unfulfilled,  and  to 
appropriate  to  herself  the  money  intended  for 
Master  Nicholas.  Secondly,  the  same  courier 
who  had  brought  the  important  tidings  by 
which  the  whole  city  was  set  in  commotion, 
was  the  bearer  also  of  an  order  to  the  negotia- 
tor to  repair  at  once  to  Brussels,  in  order  to 
receive  ^e  reward  of  his  diplomatic  talents, 
and  to  be  intrusted  with  a  mission  of  still 
greater  importance.  In  the  confusion  of  this 
unexpected  departure,  Rubens  had  forgot- 
ten the  tailor,  and  his  promise  to  visit  him. 


VL 


Ten  years  after  his  first  visit  to  Amsterdam, 
Rubens  again  journeyed  to  that  city.  Com- 
missioned by  Philip  11.  to  purchase  a  collec- 
tion of  the  most  distinguished  paintings  of  the 
Flemish  school,  for  the  Escurial,  he  resolved 
to  attend  to  the  selection  of  the  pictures  him- 
self; and  for  this  purpose  he  visited  all  the  cit- 
ies of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  studios  of  the 
most  renowned  artists.  First  of  all,  he  natu- 
rally applied  to  Rembrandt    As  Rubers  en- 
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tered  the  old  buildiDg,  he  was  astonished  at 
the  changes  which  he  beheld  every  where 
around  him.  It  is  true,  nothing  betrayed 
greater  wealth  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor, 
but  every  thing  testified  to  the  unwearied 
and  intelligent  care  which  had  labored  to 
repair  and  embellish  the  half-fallen  building. 
The  brass  locks  shone  like  gold ;  one  could 
ascend  the  steps  without,  as  heretofore, 
stumbling  over  rubbish,  and  the  winding 
stairs  that  led  from  the  court  were  adorned 
with  blossoming  orange  trees  in  large  porce- 
lain vases. 

The  changes  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
dwelling  were  still  more  striking.  The  ut- 
most cleanliness  was  visible,  where  formerly 
lay  heaps  of  dirt  and  broken  crockery ;  the 
windows  were  hung  with  curtains,  and  sweet 
flowers  diffused  on  all  sides  their  balmy 
perfume.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  bell,  a 
young  and  active  maid-servant  opened  the 
gate.  On  entering,  Rubens  scarcely  recog- 
nized Rembrandt's  former  dwelUng.  A 
small  saloon  formed  the  ante-chamber  to  the 
artist's  studio.  Here  he  met  an  aged  dame, 
whose  manners  were  evidently  the  result 
rather  of  natural  tact  than  of  the  habit  of 
intercourse  with  the  world.  Rubens's  eye 
reposed  with  pleasure  upon  her  soft  and 
regular  features.  She  was  short  in  stature, 
and  had  attained  that  degree  of  rotundity 
which  is  so  well  suited  to  persons  of  mature 
years ;  she  was  clad  in  a  cotton  gown,  and 
wore  about  her  neck  a  massive  golden 
chain,  while  a  bundle  of  keys*  hung  at  her 
girdle.  A  snow-white,  neatly-plmted  collar 
encircled  her  neck ;  and  her  luxuriant  auburn 
hair,  which  was  slightly  interspersed  with 
silver,  was  fastened  together  on  the  top 
of  her  head,  leaving  her  brow  uncovered. 
Rubens  bowed  respectfully  and  gave  her  his 
name. 

"  Master  Rubens  I"  she  exclaimed ;  "  my 
brother  will  be  proud  and  happy  to  receive 
such  a  guest,  for  you  are  our  guest,  I  hope. 
Am  I  not  right  ?  Rubens  has  certainly  not 
thought  of  taking  up  his  abode  elsewhere 
than  with  his  admirer  and  rival,  Rembrandt" 

As  Rubens  excused  himself,  she  said,  with 
a  sweet  smile : 

"  If  you  have  indeed  thought  otherwise, 
you  must  at  once  repair  your  fault;  yes, 
your  feult,"  she  repeated.  "  K  you  will  not 
sleep  beneath  our  roof,  you  must  at  least 
take  a  place  at  our  table.  I  am  too  fiuthful 
a  guardian  of  the  honor  of  our  family,  to 


permit  you  to  leave  this  house  without  par- 
taking of  our  hospitality." 

As  she  uttered  these  friendly  words,  that 
were  spoken  in  a  tone  which  showed  that 
Rubens  would  not  be  treated  as  a  stranger 
in  Rembrandt's  house,  she  opened  the  door 
of  the  studio,  and  said : 

"  Dear  brother,  here  is  Master  Rubens." 

The  studio  had  undergone  fewer  changes 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  house;  the  dust, 
however,  which  had  formerly  defaced  it,  had 
disappeared,  and  in  place  of  the  ill-shaped 
chimney,  which  ten  years  before  had  served 
Dame  Catherine  for  the  purposes  of  cook- 
ery, stood  a  large  and  handsome  stove.  At 
the  sound  of  Rubens's  name  Rembrandt  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 

**  Welcome,  King  of  Antwerp !"  he  said. 
"  But  where  has  your  highness  left  your  ac- 
customed train !" 

At  this  somewhat  ironical  salutation,  the 
color  mounted  to  Rubens's  face. 

"  That  is  an  attention  which  my  brother 
knows  how  to  prize,  and  for  which  he  is  very 
grateful  to  you,"  said  Rembrandt's  sister, 
quickly  interposing.  The  old  painter  glanced 
at  his  sister,  and  his  face  suddenly  grew 
brighter;  he  reached  Rubens  his  hand  in  a 
kind  and  friendly  manner. 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen 
each  other,"  he  said.  "  Much  has  happened 
in  the  interval.  I  am  a  widower ;  old  Cath- 
erine, whom  you  may  remember,  is  dead. 
God  be  praised !" 

"Brother,  dear  brother  T'  cried  his  sister, 
interrupting  him. 

"  My  sister  Louise  now  lives  with  me ; 
she  has  left  all  for  her  brother's  sake,  and 
devotes  herself  solely  to  his  welfare.  She  is 
an  angel,  Rubens ;  in  truth,  an  angel  I" 

As  he  said  this,  he  wiped  a  tear  from  his 
eye ;  and  Rubens  gazed  with  an  air  almost  of 
reverence  upon  Louise,  who  blushed  like  a 
yoimg  maiden. 

"  You  will  meet  with  a  better  reception 
here  than  you  did  ten  years  ago,"  continued 
Rembrandt  "  I  blush  when  I  think  of  it. 
Louise  understands  how  to  receive  a  guest, 
except  that  she  expends  somewhat  too  much ; 
and  when  one  is  but  a  poor  artist,  and  is 
oblig3d  to  toil  so  hard  to  support  life — ^but 
who  comes  here  \  Heaven  preserve  us !  it  is 
Master  Nikeler,  the  Notary.  Welcome,  my 
worthy  friend  I" 

Louise  hastened  tOf^^go^^^^J^- 
ness.  ^ 
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"  My  brother  is  busy  at  present ;  he  has 
no  time  to  speak  with  you." 

"  I  bring  too  good  news,  my  dear  dame,  to 
depart  without  mforming  you  of  it  Your 
uncle  Oerrete  is  dead,  and  has  left  you  four 
hundred  thousand  florins." 

"Four  hundred  thousand  florins!"  ex- 
claimed Rembrandt,  with  unspeakable  de- 
light;  '^four  hundred  thousand  florins !" 

"  Eustachius  Gerretz  left  not  less  than  six 
hundred  thousand  florins,  which  are  to  be 
divided  in  tJiree  parts:  one  part  for  you, 
lady,  one  for  you.  Master  Rembrandt,  and 
one  for  the  children  and  heirs  of  your  sister 
Margaret" 

"She  is  dead,"  said  Rembrandt 

"But  her  children!" 

"  Her  children  likewise." 

"  Their  death  is  not  yet  legally  established ; 
and  until  this  is  the  case,  many  years  will 
elapse  before  you  can  enter  upon  possession, 
not  merely  of  their  third,  but  even  of  your 
own." 

"Are  you  sure  of  this  ?"  asked  Rembrandt 

"Alas!"  sighed  Louise,  "I  would  with 
joy  resign  all  3iis  gold,  and  more,  to  be  able 
see  my  imhappy  niece  and  her  children 
once  ^ain !" 

"  We  cannot  come  into  possession  of  our 
portions,  then,  until  the  heirs  of  the  third  are 
discovered  f ' 

"  Or  until  you  can,  in  due  form,  establish 
evidence  of  their  decease,"  added  the  notary. 

"That  shall  be  done  within  an  hour. 
The  grandson  of  my  sister  Margaret  must 
be  still  living ;  or,  if  he  is  not,  we  can  easily 
procure  evidence  of  his  death." 

**  My  sister's  grandson  !  How,  ray  bro- 
ther! you  knew  that  he  was  living,  and 
have  never  spoken  to  me  of  the  matter! 
Where  is  he?  Answer  me,  in  the  name 
of  Heaven,  in  the  name  of  our  mother !" 

"  If  the  tailor,  Nicholas  Barruello,  has  not 
sent  him  to  the  hospital,"  continued  Rem- 
brandt, who,  solely  occupied  with  the  idea  of 
their  rich  inheritance,  uttered  his  thoughts 
aloud.  • 

"The  tailor,  Nicholas  Barruello !  my  ne- 
phew is  with  him !  And  why  have  you  kept 
this  secret  from  me  ?" 

"What  would  you  have,  Louise?  To 
feed  and  educate  a  child,  when  a  man  has 
children  of  his  own,  and,  besides,  is  only  a 
poor  artist  f 

"You  discovered  the  existence  of  this 
child  within  a  few  days  only,  then  ?" 


"Ten  years  ago,"  said  Rembrandt, who 
well  remembered  the  occurrence.  "  It  was  on 
Allhallow  night" 

"  Oh,  Master  Nikeler !"  cried  Louise, "  you 
must  know  where  this  man,  this  Nicholas 
Barruello  dwells.  Lead  me  to  him  at  once !" 

"  He  lives  at  the  other  end  of  the  city,  in 
Rotterdam  street" 

"  Let  us  hasten  thither.'* 

"Permit  me  to  accompMiy  you,"  said 
Rubens  to  the  aged  dame;  "I  also  have  an 
act  of  injustice  and  fbrgetfolness  to  repair." 


VIL 

At  the  time  when  the  tailor,  Nicholas 
Barruello,  found  his  femily  suddenly  aug- 
mented by  two  unhappy  beings,  whom  Prov- 
idence had  sent  to  him,  he  asked  himself 
anxiously  how  he  should  procure  a  mainte- 
nance for  three  persons,  he  who  had  thus  far 
found  it  hard  to  provide  for  himself  alone. 
But  matters  turned  out  better  than  he  had 
expected.  By  his  industry  and  activity,  and 
owing  to  several  fortunate  accidents,  in 
which  the  signs  of  the  protection  of  Heaven 
were  plainly  visible,  he  never  wanted  daily 
bread ;  nay,  he  had  at  times  his  days  of  fes- 
tivity. Not  a  Sunday  went  by  but  the 
families  of  the  twlor  and  the  joiner  assembled 
at  one  common  table.  The  future  fortunes 
of  the  littie  Antonio  Netcelli  were  often  the 
subject  of  their  discousre.  The  youth  had 
become  the  joiner's  pride,  for  he  handled 
the  plane  and  the  chisel  with  remarkable 
dexterity  and  admirable  judgment  When 
the  tailor  and  the  joiner  looked  at  the  draw- 
ings which  he  prepared  as  models  for  various 
pieces  of  work,  they  were  unable  to  control 
their  astonishment ;  these  sketches  obtained 
also  the  unanimous  applause  of  the  joiner's 
customers,  who  were  attracted  in  great  num- 
bers to  his  shop  by  the  skill  of  fis  appren- 
tice. Thus,  the  good  people's  days  passed 
calmly  and  happily.  The  only  affliction 
which  they  experienced  during  the  whole 
ten  years  was  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
maniac  Netcelli;  they  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  presence  of  this  unhappy  being, 
and  at  his  death  they  wept  tears  of  genuine 
sorrow.  Antonio  was  for  a  long  time  in- 
consolable; yet  his  father's  death  did  not 
render  the  boy  an  orphan,  for  the  joiner  and 
the  tailor,  especially  the  latter,  treated  him 
with  a  love  as  tender  and  devoted  as  he  had 
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ever  experienced  from  his  father  when  he 
was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses. 

Antonio  passed  the  whole  day  in  the 
joiner's  worlrahop ;  at  evening  he  visited  his 
second  father,  who  could  scarcely  await  the 
hour  of  his  dear  foster-son's  arrival.  Supper 
was  then  served  by  Master  Nicholas,  and 
Antonio  did  honor  to  it  with  the  appetite  of  a 
healthy  youth  of  sixteen.  The  remainder  of 
the  evening  was  spent  in  reading,  drawing,  or 
even  painting,  for  Antonio  displayed  an  un- 
common talent  for  this  art  On  Sundays 
and  holidays  he  locked  himself  in  his  cham- 
ber, took  the  palette  and  pencil  in  his  hand, 
and  seated  himself  before  an  easel  of  his  own 
making.  Here  he  sketched  Uttle  paintings, 
executed  without  art,  but  in  true  and  lively 
colors ;  his  models  were  almost  always  Mas- 
ter Netcelli,  or  his  neighbor  the  joiner. 

Antonio  sat  thus  busied  one  evening,  while 
Barruello  had  gone  out  to  carry  to  a  cus- 
tomer an  old  coat  which  he  had  repaired, 
when  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  He 
hastened  to  open  it,  and  beheld  a  small  and 
crooked  old  man,  dressed  in  black,  a  cava- 
lier of  a  lofty,  stately  %ure,  and  an  aged 
dame  who  seemed  greatly  agitated.  He 
saluted  them  with  a  friendly  air,  and  asked 
them  whether  they  wished  to  speak  with 
Master  Nicholas  Barruello. 

"  He  will  soon  return,"  he  added.  ''Have 
the  goodness  to  sit." 

I^uise  took  the  chair  which  Antonio 
offered  her.  Rubens  seated  himself  before 
Antonio's  easel,  and  was  unable  to  repress 
an  exclamation  of  admiration,  which  caused 
the  boy  to  blush  deeply. 

"Who  is  your  master?"  he  said,  turning 
to  Antonio. 

"I  have  none,  sir;  I  devote  only  my 
leisure  hours  to  painting ;  by  trade  I  am  a 
joiner." 

"  You  must  leave  the  joiner's  bench,  and 
become  a  painter." 

"Ah,  that  is  easily  said,  but  hard  to  be 
done.    I  and  my  father  must  Hve." 

"Your  father!"  cried  Louise;  "is  your 
father  still  living?" 

"  No ;  I  mean  my  foster-father,  the  good 
tmlor,  Master  Nicholas,  for  my  poor  father  is 
with  my  mother  and  httle  sister  in  heaven. 
Ah,  the  story  of  my  life  is  a  very  sad  one !" 

"  You  are  Antonio  Netcelli,  then?" 

"  Yes." 

"  My  dear  child,  your  life  will  now  change ; 
you  need  no  longer  work  to  gain  a  hveU- 


hood ;  you  are  rich,  and  will  find  relativea 
ag^.  Embrace  me,  my  child ;  I  am  your 
mother's  aunt" 

Weeping,  she  reached  out  her  arms  to- 
ward the  orphan,  and  Antonio  sank  sobbing 
upon  her  bosom. 

"  My  mother's  aunt  I  my  aunt  Louise,  of 
whom  my  mother  so  often  spoke  to  me ! 
Oh,  let  me  embrace  you  once  again  T' 

At  this  moment  heavy  steps  were  heard 
upon  the  stairs,  and  Master  Nicholas  Barru- 
ello entered  the  chamber,  which,  to  his  ex- 
treme astonishment,  he  found  filled  with 
strangers.  Antonio  tore  herself  fi'om  the 
arms  of  Louise  to  cast  himself  upon  Barru- 
ello's  neck. 

"That  is  my  dear  aunt,"  he  cried,  "my 
mother's  aunt  I  We  are  now  rich ;  we  are 
now  happy.  I  shall  give  up  my  trade  and 
become  a  painter." 

Master  Nicholas  pressed  the  boy  again 
and  again  to  his  heart,  and  cast  himself  be- 
fore an  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  thank 
her  for  the  happiness  which  she  had  be- 
stowed upon  his  dear  Antonio.  But  sud- 
denly his  face,  which  was  flushed  with  joy, 
grew  pale,  and  his  features  assumed  an  air 
of  sadness  and  dejection.  He  fastened  a 
sorrowful  glance  upon  Antonio,  whom  his 
aunt  held  closely  embraced ;  then  he  turned 
away  his  head  and  began  to  pray  again,  but 
tears  choked  his  utterance ;  he  rose  quickly, 
tore  Antonio  from  the  arms  of  his  aunt, 
clasped  him  with  convulsive  violence  to  his 
bosom,  and  cried : 

"You  will  love  her,  then,  more  than 
me!" 

"More  than  you,  my  father!"  replied 
Antonio,  embracing  the  old  man ;  "  no !  but 
as  much,  for  she  is  my  mother's  aunt  You 
must  not  be  jealous  of  this  affection ;  it  doe^ 
not  in  any  wise  diminish  mine  towards  you^ 
and  never,  never  will  we  separate !  A  son 
should  never  forsake  his  father." 

"  He  is  right.  Master  Nicholas ;  our  family 
will  henceforth  be  yours.  Come,  my  friends, 
my  brother  is  waiting  for  his  nephew." 

"  My  uncle !"  said  Antonio,  gloomily,  and 
with  an  air  of  hesitation. 

"  You  must  pardon  him,  as  those  who  are 
in  heaven  pardon  him !"  murmured  Louise, 
softly. 

"  Come,  then,  my  father  T  cried  Antonio, 
clasping  his  arm  about  Barruello's  waist 

"Young  man,"  said  Rubens,  laying  his 
hand  upon  Antonio'8prig^h|^8l^\^^p» 
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you  willing  to  be  my  pupil  ?  I  will  take 
you  and  this  old  man  with  me  to  Antwerp ; 
my  house  shall  be  yours.  I  am  Peter  Paul 
Rubens." 

"  Rubens  T  exclaimed  Antonio  in  aston- 
ishment;  "you  Rubens ! — I  a  pupil  of  Ru- 
bensT 

He  gazed  for  some  moments  at  the 
renowned  pmnter ;  then,  after  some  hesita- 
tion,  he  placed  his  left  hand  in  his  aunt's, 


while  with  the  right  he  held  that  of  the 
tailor. 

"  I  cannot  part  from  her,"  he  said ;  "  she 
looks  so  like  my  dear  mother.'' 

Antonio  became  Rembrandt's  pupil,  and 
soon  obtained  in  Flanders  the  fame  due  to 
his  distinguished  talents.  To  please  his 
unde,  he  gave  a  Flemish  termination  to  his 
name,  and  signed  his  paintings  Kaspar 
Anton  Netsehtr. 


TO  STELLA. 


I  LOVE  thee  not  for  rank  or  gold, 

For  land  or  social  fSnahioD ; 
I  haye  liyed  too  long  with  the  gallant  and  bold, 
I  have  learned  too  much  from  the  great  of  old. 

To  coin  a  true  man*a  passion. 

I  lore  thee  not  for  the  wavy  hair 

Which  fiills  in  shadowy  slMiwers; 
Not  for  the  figure,  so  debonair. 
Not  for  the  footstep,  light  as  air, 

Or  the  step  of  Spring  over  flowem 

I  love  thee  not  for  the  loving  eye, 

So  full  of  earnest  beaming. 
Which  has  caught  its  hue  from  the  deep  Uue  sky, 
When  the  feathery  clouds  in  slumber  lie, 

And  Nature's  soul  is  dreaming. 

I  love  thee  not  for  the  noble  brow, 

Where  the  shadow  of  Thought  reposes ; 
Not  for  the  bosom,  like  sifted  snow, 
Nor  the  cheek  where  rival  flow^te  glow, 
The  lilies  beside  the  roses. 

I  love  thee  not  for  the  gentle  lays 

Which  thrill  my  bosom  thorough ; 
The  front,  sweet  edioes  of  olden  dayi^ 
Ere  life  had  proved  a  trouUed  maze 
Of  endless  hope  and  dorrow. 

I  love  thee  for  the  trace  of  care 

Which  on  your  forehead  hovers, 
like  a  shadow  from  your  clustering  haf]; 
For  the  mystic  sonow  sleeping  thm 

No  eye  but  mme  discovers ; 

And  for  the  ffhost  of  bv-ffone  fears, 

Which  is  ftMting  still  above  thee ; 
For  the  secret  sorrows  and  silent  tean^ 
For  the  mystery  of  your  early  yean^ 

I  love  thee,  dear,  I  love  thee. 


Jft^Tork,  JvM  4(A,  1861. 
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Op  Thomas  Gray,  one  who  was  no  mean 
critic  has  said, "  that  he  joined  to  the  subUm- 
ity  of  Milton  the  elegance  and  harmony  of 
Pope,  and  wanted  nothing  to  have  made 
him,  perhaps,  the  first  of  English  poets,  but 
to  have  written  a  little  more."  The  impar- 
tial judgment  of  time  is  evincing  the  justice 
of  this  praise.  His  works,  of  wMch  he  him- 
self humorously  expressed  a  fear  "  lest  they 
should  be  mistaken  for  the  works  of  a  flea  or 
a  pismire,"  are  in  size  inconsiderable  indeed. 
A  few  short  poems  and  a  volume  of  familiar 
letters  to  his  friends  comprise  the  whole 
literary  productions  of  his  l&e,  the  entire  re- 
sults of  fifty-five  years  of  thought  and  study. 
But  few  as  they  are,  they  are  a  tjreasure  for 
all  time,  and  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master-spirit  No  poet  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, who  has  written  so  little,  is  so  much 
read  and  so  well  known.  The  fame  of  almost 
all,  even  of  the  authors  of  imperishable 
creations,  rests  upon  a  small  portion  of  their 
works,  while  the  great  bulk  of  them  has 
proved  perishable  and  soon  passed  away. 
For  every  stanza  of  Pope  or  Dryden  which 
is  now  remembered  and  admired,  there  are 
whole  pages  long  since  unread  and  forgot- 
ten. But  not  a  Ime  of  Gray's  will  the  world 
wilUngly  let  die ;  every  ray  from  his  genius 
still  shines  like  the  steady  light  of  some  £eir- 
oflfstar. 

The  quiet  scholar,  whose  taste  has  been 
cultivated  by  long  communion  with  the 
models  of  antiquity,  finds  relief  in  turning 
from  the  jejune  Uterature  of  the  day,  to  one 
whose  every  line  breathes  the  spirit  of  the 
classics  ;  while  ihe  verses  of  the  Elegy  in 
a  Countjry  Churchyard  are  &miliar  as  house- 
hold words  to  all  the  children  in  our  land. 
There  are  few  better  proofe  of  an  author's 
genius,  than  to  have  his  words  pass  into 
proverbs.  It  shows  that  they  embody  truths 
to  which  the  heart  of  universal  humanity 
responds,  and  truths  so  well  uttered  that  tSl 
mankind  adopt  the  form  of  their  expression. 
By  this  test  we  may  judge  of  the  merits  of 
Gray ;  and  after  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  we 
shall  find  hardly  an  English  poet  so  many 
of  whose  lines  hieive  become  common  phrases, 


an  approved  part  of  the  intellectual  currency 
of  the  world.  It  is  said  that  General  Wolfe, 
the  night  before  his  death,  as  he  li^  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat,  gliding  with  muffled  oars 
down  to  the  place  from  which  he  climbed 
the  Heights  of  Abraham,  repeated  to  a 
brother  officer  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, and  at  the  dose  of  the  last  verse  said, 
"I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem 
than  master  of  Quebec  to-morrow."  This 
prtuse  does  equal  honor  to  the  poet  and  him 
who  uttered  it  We  do  not  undervalue 
the  greatness  of  that  exploit ;  the  preciptious 
ascent,  the  hard-fought  battle,  the  glorious 
death  may  well  command  our  praise.  But 
the  judgment  of  the  young  soldier,  himself  a 
scholar  and  a  poet,  was  right  The  fSune  of 
Gray  will  still  remain  after  martial  glory  has 
ceased  to  dazzle,  and  the  walls  of  that  tower- 
ingfortrees  are  crumbled  to  dust 

We  have  thought  that  a  brief  sketch  of  this 
poet's  life  might  be  a  not  unacceptable  offer- 
ing to  our  readers.  It  is  indeed  almost  bar- 
ren of  incidents,  the  quiet  life  of  a  scholar, 
the  history  of  an  intellect  rather  than  of  a 
man. 

He  was  bom  at  Comhill,  December  26, 
1  (TIO,  the  son  of  a  money  scrivener,  whose 
means,  originally  slender,  had  been  reduced 
by  extravagance.  He  was  sent  from  a  boy's 
grammar-school  to  Eton,  and  from  Eton  to 
Cambridge.  On  leaving  the  University  he 
designed  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law,  but 
after  a  few  months  gladly  forsook  the  shrine 
of  Themb  to  accompany  young  Horace 
Walpole  on  his  travels.  More  than  two 
years  were  spent  in  visiting  the  usual  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  middle  and  southern 
Europe;  and  then  an  unfortunate  mpture 
with  his  companion  and  patron  sent  him 
home  by  the  nearest  and  cheapest  route. 
Shortly  after  his  retum  to  England,  his  £&- 
ther's  death  left  him  in  yet  more  straitened 
circumstances,  and  he  felt  himself  too  poor 
to  pursue  the  profession  originally  marked 
out  for  him.  To  avoid  the  importimities  of 
his  mother  and  aunt,  who  would  willingly 
have  stinted  themselves  to  eke  out  his  in- 
come, he  went  again  to  Cambridge,  and  in 
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due  time  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  civil 
law.  Nearly  all  his  life  was  spent  there 
because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  place,  and 
the  facilities  afforded  by  its  hbraries.  Two 
years  before  his  death  he  was  chosen  Profes- 
sor of  Modem  Languages,  but  never  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  post  He  was  also 
appointed  Poet  Laureate,  but  declined  an 
office  which  had  been  so  often  disgraced. 
He  never  married,  and  after  his  return  from 
the  Continent,  a  few  weeks'  tour  in  Scotland 
was  the  most  important  incident  which  in- 
terrupted the  monotony  of  his  life.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  of  hereditary  ffout. 

Thus  briefly  may  be  summed  up  all  those 
outward  facts  and  circumstances  which  met 
the  world's  eye,  and  seemed  to  make  up  his 
life.  The  outline  is  meagre  and  unpronusing 
enough,  but  let  us  return  and  see  if  it  does 
not  contain  something  of  interest  and  value. 

The  well-known  observation  that  men  of 
genius  are  commonly  the  sons  of  remarkable 
mothers,  is  verified  in  the  case  of  Gray. 
Unusual  were  his  obligations  to  her,  and 
with  unusual  filial  love  and  reverence  were 
they  repaid.  He  only  of  her  twelve  chil- 
dren survived  the  age  of  infancy.  The  rest 
all  died  from  suflbcation  induced  by  fulness 
of  blood,  and  his  life  was  only  saved  by  his 
mother's  courage  in  opening  one  of  his  veins 
with  her  own  hands,  when  Uie  paroxysm  at- 
tacked him.  At  Eton  and  at  Cfambndge  he 
depended  upon  her  for  his  support^  We 
learn  by  a  written  statement,  submitted  by 
Mrs.  Gray  to  an  eminent  lawyer,  in  1735, 
when  she  vainly  sought  relief  from  her  cruel 
situation,  '^that  she  almost  provided  every 
thing  for  her  son  whilst  at  Eton  College,  and 
now  he  is  at  Peter  House  in  Cambridge,  and 
that  her  husband  hath  used  her  in  the  most 
inhuman  manner  by  beating,  kicking,  punch- 
ing, and  with  the  most  vile  and  abusive  lan- 
guage," &c  "  This  she  was  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  bear,  and  not  to  leave  her  shop  of 
trade  for  the  sake  of  her  son,  to  be  able  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  him,  since  his 
father  won't"  Such  devoted  maternal  affec- 
tion could  hardly  fail  to  call  forth  marked 
filial  piety  in  return.  During  her  life  his 
attentions  to  her  were  most  assiduous,  and 
after  her  death  he  cherished  her  memory 
with  sacred  sorrow.  Mr.  Mason  informs  us 
that  Gray  seldom  mentioned  his  mother 
without  a  sigh.  The  inscription  which  he 
placed  over  her  remains  speaks  of  her  as 
^the  careful,  tender  mother  of  many  chil- 


dren, one  of  whom  alone  had  the  misfortune 
to  survive  her."  How  touching  is  this  brief 
tribute  of  grateful  love  1  Volumes  of  eulogy 
could  not  increase  our  admiration  of  the  gen- 
tle being  to  whom  it  was  paid ;  her  patient 
devotion,  her  meek  endurance.  Wherever 
the  name  and  ^nius  of  Gray  are  known, 
there  shall  also  his  mother's  virtues  be  told 
for  a  memorial  of  her. 

We  know  nothing  of  our  poet's  boyhood 
until  his  residence  at  Eton,  where  he  was 
under  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Mr. 
Antrobus,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  been 
much  indebted  for  the  direction  of  his  early 
education.  Here  commenced  his  friendship 
with  Horace  Walpole  and  Richard  AVest, 
each  of  whom  was  destined  to  influence  his 
future  character.  Here,  also,  was  laid  the 
broad  foundation  of  that  classical  scholarship 
which  afterwards  became  the  chief  solace  of 
his  life,  and  shed  such  rich  and  mellow  light 
upon  his  poetry. 

On  leaving  Eton,  West  entered  Christ 
Church  College  at  Oxford,  and  Gray,  Peter 
House  at  Cambridge.  From  the  date  of 
this  separation,  begin  those  interesting  letters 
between  them,  which  exhibit  the  character 
of  each  to  great  advantage,  and  are  the 
records  of  one  of  the  most  beautifnl  fi-iend- 
ships  in  all  Uterary  history.  They  were  both 
young  men  of  ardent  sensibilities,  imagina- 
tive and  poetic  temperaments,  and  fine  classi- 
cal genius,  but  averse  to  the  severer  studies 
of  logic  and  the  mathematics,  and  shrinking 
instinctively  from  the  anticipation  of  the  prac- 
tical pursuits  and  rude  collisions  of  active  life. 

Their  correspondence  was  continued  until 
the  early  death  of  West  in  1742,  and  is  a 
free  and  unreserved  expression  of  their  opin- 
ions, tastes,  and  feelings.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  has  always  been,  and  even  now 
is,  more  partial  to  the  natural  and  moral 
sciences  than  to  classical  literature,  and 
Gray  seems  to  have  found  there  a  state  of 
things  very  Httle  to  his  mind.  His  darling 
studies  were  comparatively  neglected,  and  he 
was  himself  forced  to  turn  from  them,  more 
than  he  Uked,  to  other  branches.  Many  of 
his  letters  express  the  disappointment,  and 
even  disgust,  with  which  this  affected  hinL 
In  one  of  the  earliest  to  West,  he  writes, 
after  mentioning  ^  the  contempt  into  which 
his  old  friends  and  classical  companions  are 
fallen"  there,  as  follows:  "I  think  I  love 
them  the  better  for  it,  and,  indeed,  what  can 
I  do  else!    Must  I  plunge  into  metaphy- 
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sics  ?  Alas,  I  cannot  see  in  the  dark ;  na- 
ture has  not  furnished  me  with  the  optics 
of  a  cat  Must  I  pore  upon  mathematics  ? 
Alas,  I  cannot  see  m  too  much  light;  I  am 
no  ea^le,"  <fec  **  If  these  are  the  profits  of 
life,  give  me  the  amusements  of  it"  West, 
on  h^  part,  complains  of  Oxford  even  "  as  a 
land  flowing  with  syllogisms  and  ale,  where 
Horace  and  Virgil  are  equally  unknown." 
These  are,  doubtless,  exaggerated  pictures, 
but  they  sufficiently  indicate  the  mental 
state  of  both  the  friends.  Their  letters  treat 
diiefly  of  their  poetry  and  studies  in  polite 
literature ;  some  of  them  inclose  copies  of 
verse,  mostly  in  Latin,  and  several  of  the 
letters  themselves  are  in  that  language. 
The  extent  and  variety  of  classical  learning, 
and  the  cultivated  taste  which  they  display, 
cannot  fail  to  astonish  and  call  forth  the 
admiration  of  every  reader.  Those  of  Gray 
manifest  a  tendency  to  the  depression  of 
spirits  which  weighed  upon  him  nearly  all 
his  life,  and  was  probably  a  malady  inherited 
with  the  gout  West  was  all  the  time 
despondent  and  in  wretched  health;  the 
disease  which  ultimately  destroyed  him  had 
already  begun  to  waste  his  vitals,  and  the 
tender  solicitude  of  his  friend  betrays  itself 
throughout  the  whole  correspondence. 

During  his  entire  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity, Gray  seems  to  have  kept  himself  much 
aloof  from  society ;  to  have  sought  no  col- 
lege honors,  and  taken  little  interest  in  the 
a&irs  of  the  community  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  The  effeminacy  of  his  manners, 
we  are  told,  caused  him  to  be  nicknamed 
"Miss  Gray;"  and  we  can  readily  under- 
stand that  his  spirit,  deUcate  and  sensitive  to 
a  fault,  must  have  revolted  at  the  "  Jacobin- 
ism and  its  concomitant  hard  drinking," 
which  Mr.  Mason  acknowledges  then  infect- 
ed the  Univereity.  The  two  friends  walked 
hand  in  hand,  in  the  words  of  West, 

**  Through  many  a  flowery  grove  and  shelly  ffrot, 
Where  leanung  lured  us  in  its  private  mase." 

The  limits  of  a  sketch  like  this,  of  course, 
peclude  us  frx)m  making  extracts  from  their 
letters,  to  which  we  would  commend  all 
who  would  trace  the  growth  of  the  poet's 
mind,  and  learn  the  aliment  which  nurtured 
his  cultivated  taste  and  beautiful  imagina- 
tion. 

The  next  period  of  his  life  was  that  spent 
upon  his  travels  with  Horace  Walpole,  the 


history  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  his  let- 
ters to  West  and  his  other  friends.  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  Sicily  were  succe»- 
sively  visited,  and  few  objects  of  interest 
were  left  unnoticed.  We  can  say  Uttie  of 
this  tour ;  for  it  was  over  the  common  ground 
of  travellers,  and  embraced  nothing  novel 
or  unusual.  A  charm  has  been  thrown  over 
it  by  the  graphic  descriptions  of  Gray,  and 
the  classical  spirit  with  which  he  viewed 
eveiy  object  But  this  charm  is  insepara- 
ble from  his  own  writings,  and  can  no  more 
be  transferred  than  the  rich  colors  of  the 
painting  can  be  to  the  rude  crayon  sketch 
made  from  it  In  his  careful  notice  of  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  the  felicity  with 
which  he  made  modem  and  ancient  times 
mutually  illustrate  each  other,  he  has  been 
said  most  nearly  to  resemble  Addison.  It 
is  during  this  time  that  those  humorous 
talents  which  his  friends  deemed  so  great^ 
chiefly  display  themselves.  Except  for  his 
letters,  then,  we  should  hardly  understand 
the  possibility  of  what  one  of  his  friends 
said,  that  "Gray  never  wrote  any  thing 
easily  but  things  of  humor."  The  cloud  of 
dejection  and  sorrow  under  which  most  of 
his  affcer  life  was  spent,  obscured  this  power, 
and  it  is  only  in  occasional  flashes  that  we 
discern  it 

His  tmvels  were  abruptly  ended  by  a 
quarrel  with  his  patron,  whidi  has  been  va- 
riously represented.  Walpole  afterwards 
took  upon  himself  the  entire  blame  of  the 
rupture,  and,  we  are  inctined  to  think,  de- 
servedly. The  most  authentic  version  would 
seem  to  be  that  Gray  was  disposed  to  faults 
finding,  and  Walpole,  suspecting  himself  to 
have  been  spoken  ill  of  in  letters  to  Eng- 
land, clandestinely  opened  and  resealed  a 
private  package,  an  indignity  which  Gray 
very  properly  resented.  Several  years  after, 
areconciuation  took  place  between  them,  and 
they  were  again  on  familiar  terms ;  but  on 
the  side  of  Gray,  entire  cordiality  seems 
never  to  have  been  restored.*    The  inmiedi- 


*  The  following  from  the  new  letters  of  Wal- 
pole to  the  Rev.  William  Mason,  publiahed  sinos 
this  article  was  written,  throws  more  light  upoQ 
this  qoestioD  and  exhibits  both  the  parties  favora- 
bly.   It  will  be  read  with  interest — Ed. 

**!  am  ooDsdous  that  in  the  begimiing  of  the* 
differences  between  Gray  and  me,  the  fault  was 
mme.  I  was  too  young,  too  food  of  my  own  di- 
versioD,  nay,  I  do  not  doobt,  too  mndi  intoodeated 
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ate  comequenoe  of  the  difficulty  was  Gray's 
return  to  Eogland.  He  reached  there  in 
September,  1741,  two  months  before  his 
fatner's  death. 

In  the  following  spring  he  lost  his  friend 
West,  an  affliction  which  preyed  deeply  upon 
his  spirits.  West,  on  leaving  Oxford,  had 
taken  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  pursued 
for  some  time  the  study  of  the  law.  But 
his  health  failed  rapidly,  domestic  trials 
crowded  thickly  upon  him,  and  at  length  he 
went  home  to  die.  His  letters  to  Gray  dur- 
ing his  last  winter  are  indescribably  touch- 
ing. Indeed  a  melancholy  grace  invests 
every  thing  connected  with  this  young  man ; 
we  dwell  with  fondness  on  the  few  remsuns 
of  his  genius,  and  lament  that  it  was  quench- 
ed so  soon.  Whether  the  promise  of  his 
youth  would  have  been  realized  in  mature 
years  we  cannot  certainly  tell,  but  its  indi- 
cations were  so  bright  that  we  may  well  re- 
gret their  disappointment  Mr.  Mason  in- 
forms us  that  at  Eton  his  genius  was  deemed 
superior  to  Gray's.  Among  Gray's  most 
beautiful  productions  the  fragment  of  a 
Latin  poem,  ^  De  Principiis  Cogitandi,"  an 
affectionate  sonnet  in  English,  Uie  Ode  on 
the  Prospect  of  Eton  College,  the  Hymn 
to  Adversity,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Elegy,  were  written  within  a  year  after  West's 
death,  and  bear  strong  marks  of  his  affection 
and  sorrow.  With  many  others  he  was  on 
intimate  and  familiar  terms,  but  no  after 
friendship  filled  the  place  thus  made  vacant 
Dr.  Wharton  and  Mr.  Mason,  the  poet,  seem 


by  iodalgenoe,  tkoOj,  and  the  intolenoe  of  my 
sitnatioo,  is  a  prime  mioUter's  aon,  not  to  have 
been  inattentive  and  insensible  to  the  feelings  of 
one  I  thought  below  me ;  of  («ie,  I  Mash  to  say  it, 
that  I  knew  was  obliged  to  me ;  of  one  whom  pre- 
sumption and  folly  perhaps  made  me  deem  not 
tny  superior  then  in  part<>,  thoogh  I  have  iince  felt 
my  infinite  inferiority  to  him.  I  treated  htm  inso- 
lently :  he  loved  me,  and  I  did  not  think  he  did. 
I  reproached  him  with  the  diflerence  between  us 
when  he  acted  from  conviction  of  knowing  ho  was 
my  ■aperior;  I  often  disregarded  his  wishes  of 
seeing  places,  which  I  would  not  quit  other  amuse- 
ments to  visit,  though  I  offered  to  send  him  to 
them  without  me.  Forgive  me,  if  I  say  that  his 
tamper  was  not  conciliating.  At  the  same  time 
that  I  will  confess  to  you  that  he  acted  a  more 
friendlv  part  had  I  had  the  sense  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it ;  he  freely  told  me  a{  my  fiiults.  I  de- 
dared  I  did  not  desure  to  hear  them,  nor  would 
correct  them.  You  will  not  wonder  that,  with 
the  diffoity  of  his  spirit*  and  the  obstinate  careless- 
ness of  mme,  the  breach  must  have  grown  wider 
till  we  became  iooompatible.** 
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to  have  been  next  in  his  regards.  To  the 
latter  we  are  indebted  for  his  biography  and 
a  collection  of  his  letters. 

During  the  next  three  years  we  know 
nothing  of  Gray's  life  except  that  it  was  de- 
voted entirly  to  classical  studies,  and  that 
he  made  for  himself  a  very  elaborate  table 
of  Greek  Chronology.  In  1747  the  Ode 
on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College, 
after  lying  in  manuscript  several  yeare,  was 
published  by  Dodaley,  and  was  tlie  first  of 
Lis  poems  that  appeared  in  print  It  was 
followed  in  IV 50  by  the  **  Elegy  written  in 
a  Country  Churchyard,"  which  immediately 
received  the  full  measure  of  admiration 
it  has  ever  since  retained.  Gray  himself 
by  no  means  put  upon  this  poem  the  same 
relative  estimation  as  did  the  public,  and  he 
once  told  Dr.  Gregory,  "  with  a  good  deal 
of  acrimony,"  "  that  it  owed  its  popularity 
entirely  to  the  subject,  and  would  have 
been  received  as  well  if  it  had  been  written 
in  prose."  In  1763  he  lost  his  mother,  of 
whose  character  we  have  already  spoken. 
In  1V66  he  left  Peter  House,  where  he  had 
resided  for  twenty  years,  on  account  of 
some  incivilities  offered  to  him  by  drunken 
neighbors,  and  removed  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
another  college  in  the  same  University. 
This  he  speaks  of  ^  as  an  era  in  a  life  so 
barren  of  events"  as  his. 

In  1757  were  published  his  two  odes, 
The  Bard  and  the  Progress  of  Poetry.  They 
were  for  a  long  time  ill-received  and  ludi- 
crously misunderstood,  though,  in  the  words 
of  Mason,  '^  the  one  must  be  plain  enough, 
to  every  one  who  has  read  Pindar,  and  mo 
other,  to  all  not  grossly  ignorant  of  English 
History."  When  these  odes  were  printed  in 
a  second  edition,  the  author  added  to  them 
a  few  notes,  "just  to  tell  the  gentle  reader," 
he  says,  *^  that  Edward  the  First  was  not 
Oliver  Cromwell,  nor  Queen  Elizabeth  the 
witch  of  Endor."  At  the  same  time  he  pre- 
fixed to  them  a  motto  from  Pindar,  suffi- 
ciently expressive  of  his  feelings :  "  I  wrote 
for  the  intelligent ;  but  the  multitude  need 
interpreters." 

This  same  year  he  declined  the  place  of 
Poet  Laurate ;  his  reasons  for  doing  which 
are  thus  given  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mason : 
"The  office  has  always  humbled  the  pos- 
sessor hitherto :  if  he  were  a  poor  writer, 
by  making  him  more  conspicuous;  if  he 
were  a  good  one,  by  setting  lum  at  war  with 
the  little  fry  of  bos  own  profession,  for  there 
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are  poets  little  enough  to  envy  even  a  Poet 
Laureate."  In  1758  he  seems  to  have  been 
much  engaged  in  the  study  of  architecture. 
In  1762  he  was  an  unsuccessful  applicant 
for  the  Professorship  of  Modem  Languages, 
which  had  been  previously  promised  to 
another  candidate.  In  1705  he  made  a 
short  journey  into  Scotland,  to  recruit  his 
health,  which  had  now  become  very  feeble. 
At  this  time  he  declined  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  which  was  offered  to  him 
by  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  "  lest  it 
should  seem  a  slight  upon  Cambridge." 
The  next  year  was  published  the  last  edi 
tion  of  his  poems  that  appeared  during  his 
life.  In  1768  the  Professorshp  of  M<3em 
Languages  again  became  vacant,  and  he 
received  it  unsoticited  from  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  who  was  shortly  after  chosen  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University.  The  beautiful  ode 
performed  at  his  installation  was  written  by 
Gray,  who  "thought  it  better  that  gratitude 
should  sing  than  expectation."  It  is  to  be 
found  in  all  the  posthumous  collections  of  his 
works. 

His  new  office,  the  income  of  which  he 
greatly  needed,  was  very  acceptable,  but  he 
never  entered  upon  its  duties.  He  was  pre- 
vented partly,  perhaps,  by  indolence  and 
diffidence,  but  chiefly  by  ill-health.  Much 
of  his  time  after  his  appointment  was  spent 
in  short  journeys.  "  Travel  I  must,"  he 
says,  "  or  cease  to  exist"  On  one  of  these 
trips  to  Westmoreland  and  the  Lakes,  he 
was  to  have  been  accompanied^  by  Dr. 
Wharton ;  but  the  latter  was  forced  to  re- 
turn home  by  a  sudden  illness,  and,  for  his 
amusement.  Gray  wrote  an  epistolary  de- 
scription of  the  tour.  The  elegance  and  pic- 
turesque merit  of  this  journal  called  forth 
the  admiration  even  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

During  all  this  time  his  health  was 
steadily  Ming,  and  his  attadcs  of  gout  were 
becoming  more  frequent  and  alarming.  But 
his  death  at  the  last  was  sudden,  and  took 
place  after  an  illness  of  only  five  days,  July 
30, 1771.  Of  his  last  hours  we  have  hardly 
any  account,  for  none  of  his  friends  were 
with  him.  By  his  will,  Mr.  Mason  and  Dr. 
Browne  were  appcHnted  his  executors,  and 
to  the  former  were  intrusted  all  hb  MSS., 
to  bo  preserved  or  destroyed  at  his  discre- 
tion. He  was  buried,  aocordiae  to  his  direc- 
tion;;, by  the  side  of  his  mother  m  the  church- 
yard at  Stoke. 


The  intellectual  character  of  Gray  is  ap- 
parent both  from  what  he  did  and  what  he 
did  not.  The  small  number  of  his  works, 
and  the  many  conceptions  left  unexecuted, 
but  shadowing  forth  forms  of  beauty  which 
might  have  been,  sufficiently  indicate  the 
irresolution  and  fastidiousness  which  were 
its  prominent  defects ;  while  every  sentence 
or  verse  which  he  did  write  is  polished  by 
the  cultivated  taste  of  the  scholar,  or  sparkles 
with  the  splendid  imagination  of  the  poet. 
We  shall  attempt  no  eulogy  of  his  genius, 
or  refutation  of  its  detractors.  Yot  however 
the  opinions  of  individuals  may  differ  upon 
minor  points,  the  day  of  harsh  and  illiberal 
criticism  against  him  has  passed,  and  the 
judgment  of  all  assigns  lum  a  lofty  place 
among  English  poets. 

Of  his  peculiar  religious  views,  we  have 
Httle  knowledge.  A  passage  in  the  Wal- 
poliana  speaks  of  them  as  skeptical ;  but  its 
authority  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  litue  weight,  and  it  is  entirely  counter- 
balanced by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  Ufe  and 
writings.  The  doctrines  of  Hume,  Voltaire, 
Shaft^bury,  and  Bohngbroke  are  indig- 
nantiy  rebuked  in  his  correspondence.  And 
the  excellence  of  his  private  character,  to- 
gether with  the  moral  and  religious  conso- 
lations which  he  invoked  in  &3  own  de- 
spondency and  affliction,  and  to  which  he 
beautifully  directed  his  friends,  give  us  rea- 
son to  hope  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  intellectual  belief,  the  sentiments  of  gen- 
uine piety  were  alive  in  hk  heart 

His  memoirs  were  published  by  Mason, 
who  also  edited  a  complete  edition  of  his 
poems.  Many  years  after  Mr.  Mitford  wrote 
his  biography,  which,  together  with  all  his 
literary  remains,  was  publi^ed  in  a  large 
quarto  volume.  Mr.  Mason's  book  appeared 
too  soon  after  OraVs  death,  to  be  in  all 
respects  complete.  That  of  Mitford  contains 
all  the  materials  from  which  an  excellent 
biography  might  be  compiled,  but  thrown 
together  in  an  ill-oonsider^  and  und^ested 
work.  Some  of  the  notes  with  which  he 
has  illustrated  the  poems  are  curious  and 
valuable. 

There  is  no  good  edition  of  Gray's  life 
and  all  his  wor»  accessible  to  the  public, 
a  deficiency  which  some  of  our  publishers 
should  supply.  The  object  of  the  preceding 
imperfect  sketch  will  be  accomplished  if  it 
mducewme mom  i^/^Usyj^^Yggf^e 
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The  resemblance  between  Jtiniua  and  tbe 
Earl  of  Chatham  has  led  a  few  writers  to 
attribute  the  celebrated  Letters  to  hb  Lord- 
ship.   Among  these  writers  the  most  re- 
spectable has  been  Dr.  Benjamin  Water- 
house,  (^  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  published 
a  book  on  Junius  in  1831.    This,  though 
rather  garrulous  and  rambling,  has  its  com- 
pensation in  the  justness  of  its  views,  and 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth  of  its  con- 
clusions.   The  Doctor's  meaning' 'is  better 
than  his  mode.    He  is  too  mudi  like  the 
advocates  of  other  Juniuses,  who  argue  less 
for  truth  than  for  the  honor  of  their  own 
hypotheses,  and  try  to  conceal  or  quietly 
overlook  every  thing  which  does  not  make 
for  their  object  or  which  they  cannot  explain. 
Doubtless  the  untenable  nature  of  the  claims 
they  put  forward  obliges  them  to  a  great 
deal  of  this ;  but  the  fact  is  palpable.    Dr. 
Waterhouse  has  hud  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  special  pleading  in  his  essay.    He 
covers  but  half  the  ground;  for  he  omits 
all  consideration  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters, 
which  we  know  to  be  those  of  Junius,  not 
less  by  their  intrinsic  evidence  than  his  own 
admission  to  Woodfall.    The  Doctor's  book, 
from  this  omission,  is  more  calculated  to  in- 
jure the  hypothesis  than  to  serve  it.    But 
his  truth  is  too  strong  for  his  weakness  to 
impair ;  and  in  spite  of  his  imperfect  way  of 
going  over  the  course,  we  feel  that  the  old 
gentleman  has  been  maundering  away  upon 
Sie  right  track  after  all.    The  first  of  these 
Miscellaneous  Letters  of  Junius  (under  va- 
rious signatures)  is  undoubtedly  a  rock  on 
which  all  the  pretensions  urged  for  Lord 
Chatham  seem  to  split  at  the  very  outset 
And  the  second  and  third  and  others,  as  the 
reader  proceeds,  appear  to  put  the  Pittites 
completely  hor8  du  combat.    The  letters, 
however,  cannot  be  ignored.    They  must  be 
met^  scrutinized,  and  interpreted,  according 


to  the  guidance  furnished  by  the  character 
and  design  of  the  letter-writer  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  time. 

Before  we  come  to  them,  we  have  t(» 
speak  of  Chatham's  mosaic  ministry.  Scarce- 
ly was  it  put  together,  when  his  unrelenting 
ailment,  the  gout,  obliged  him  to  go  to 
Bath  and  drink  the  waters,  leaving  matters 
at  sixes  and  sevens.    His  brain  at  that  time 
seemed  to  be  as  much  tormented  as  his 
lees.    At  the  close  of  1766,  Lord  Chester- 
field, writing  from  Bath,  says:  "Mr.  Pitt 
keeps  his  bed  here  with  a  very  real  gout, 
and  not  a  political  one,  as  is  very  often  sus- 
pected."   About  a  year  afterwards,  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1767,  he  writes  again  from   the 
same  place:   "Lord  Chatham's  physician 
had  very  ignorantly  checked  a  coming  fit 
of  the  gout  and  scattered  it  over  his  body, 
and  it  fell  particularly  on  his  nerves,  so  that 
he  is  sometimes  exceedingly  vaporish.    He 
would  neither  see  nor  speak  to  any  body 
while  he  was  here.   This  time  twelve  months 
he  was  here  in  good  health  and  spirits,  but 
for  these  last  eight  months  he  has  been  ab- 
solutely invisible  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 
He  would  receive  no  friends,  nor  so  much 
as  open  any  packet  about  business,"    His 
own  business  at  that  period  had  begun  to 
flow  into  a  new  channel.    In  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  1767,  Lord  Charlemont  writes 
from  iJondon:    "Lord   Chatham  is    still 
Minister;  but  how  long  he  may  continue 
so  is  a  problem  that  would  pose  the  deepest 
politician.    The  opposition  grows  more  and 
more  violent,  and  seems  to  gain  ground: 
his  ill-health  as  yet  prevents  his  doing  any 
business.    The  ministry  is  divided  into  as 
many  parties  as  there  are  men  in  it;  all 
complain  of  his  want  of  participation." 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  month, 
Charlemont  says:  "No  member  of  the  op- 
position speaks  without  directly  r^'"' — 
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/>rd  Chatham,  and  no  friend  ever  rises  to 

:e  his  part  Is  it  possible  such  a  man 
be  friendless  l'^  Thus,  his  cabinet  in 
e  confusion  of  Agramont^s  camp,  his  ene- 
ies  loud,  his  friends  silent,  and  his  body 
Tmented  with  disease,  it  is  not  to  be 
ondered  at  if  Lord  Chatham  would  neither 
nor  speak  to  any  body  at  Bath  at  the 
(lose  of  1767.  His  situation  was  disastrous 
land  desperate  in  the  extreme.  In  the  mean 
time  General  Conway  had  left  the  ministry, 
and  Lord  Weymouth  was  made  Secretary 
in  his  place.  Lord  Hillsborough  was  made 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  in 
consequence  of  several  resignations,  Chat- 
ham was  obliged,  as  we  have  said,  to  make 
overtures  to  the  Bedfords.    His  cup  of  dis- 

ist  and  disappointment  was  nearly  full. 

ing  compelled  by  his  gout  to  stay  at 
Hampstead  on  his  way  to  London,  he  re- 
ceived while  there  a  letter  from  His  Majesty, 
who,  either  apprehensive  of  farther  resi^a- 
tions,  or  anxious  to  impair  the  Earl's  admmis- 
tration  as  much  as  possible,  declared  his  in- 
tention of  making  more  changes,  and  asked 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  Lordship. 
To  thb  the  stem  old  man  sent  a  verbal  mes- 
sage to  say,  that  such  was  the  state  of  his 
h^th,  the  King  must  not  expect  from  him 
any  farther  aid  or  counsel  in  the  matter. 

All  these  things  show  what  must  hive 
been  the  state  of  Chatham's  mind  on  this 
occasiofL  He  saw  that  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  a  corrupt  Parliament,  he  was  obstructed 
and  out-generalled  by  the  Tories  and  parti- 
sans of  the  Court  There  was  little  or  no 
hope  on  that  side ;  all  his  enemies,  the  gout 
included,  had  left  him  a  baffled  man,  with 
an  angry,  impatient,  but  still  unvanquished 
spirit  The  cause  of  Whiggery  and  the 
(Constitution  was  not  to  be  given  up.  The 
Earl  of  Chatham  had  more  weapons  in  h'ls 
armoiy  than  even  Horace  Walpole  had  dis- 
covered. Wilkes  in  his  "North  Briton" 
had  established  a  precedent,  which  would  not 
be  lost  upon  our  able  and  exasperated  poh- 
tician. 

Chatham  was  now  resolved,  as  we  are 
disposed  to  conclude,  from  the  new  ground 
of  the  pubhc  press,  to  continue  the  war  of 
constitutional  liberty  and  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion, (for  the  latter  must  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  any  portraiture  of  ibis  great  man,) 
apunst  the  strength  of  the  Crown  and  that 
-^  which,  to  quote  the  words  of  Junius 


in  a  letter  signed  **  Mnemon,"  **  revived  the 
doctrine  of  dispensing  power,  State  neces- 
sity, arcana  of  government,  and  all  that 
machinery  of  exploded  prerogative  that 
had  cost  our  ancestors  so  much  toil  and 
treasure  and  blood  to  break  to  pieces." 
But  the  warfare  was  to  be,  like  that  of 
Palafox  in  a  later  day,  "to  the  knife," 
waged  with  all  the  unleavened  hatred  of 
his  disappointed  heart;  and  ho  saw  that  to 
strike  effectually,  he  must  do  so  anony- 
mously. He  accordingly  took  his  resolu- 
tion, which,  being  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  open  controversy  which  is  ever  con- 
sidered the  most  honorable,  shows  how  deep 
must  have  been  the  bitterness  of  soul  that 
set  him  on  such  a  course.  He  began  it  in 
the  beginning  of  1767;  and  during  the 
eight  months  in  which  Chesterfield  says  he 
was  invisible  to  the  world,  he  was  directing 
with  a  healed  brwn  the  first  assaults  of  hw* 
cunningly  devised  hostility.  In  January, 
1768,  Lord  Chesterfield  says:  "Lord  Chat- 
ham is  at  his  repurchased  house  at  Hayes, 
but  sees  no  mortal.  Some  say  he  has  a  fit 
of  the  gout,  which  would  probably  do  him 
good ;  but  many  think  that  his  worst  com- 
plaint is  in  his  head,  which  I  am  afraid  is 
too  true."  Chatham's  was  not  the  mind  to 
grow  inert  in  solitude,  or 

— "like  a  sword  laid  by. 
To  eat  into  itself  aod  rust  ingloriously." 

It  was  stung  into  fierce  energy  by  every 
circumstance  of  political  and  bodily  suffer- 
ing in  the  midst  of  which  he  stood;  and  the 
thought  must  have  been  a  gratifying  one, 
that  he  could  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his 
adversaries,  even  from  his  sick  couch  or 
arm-chair,  just  as  he  formerly  did  on  the 
enemies  of  England.    We  must  not  omit 
to  mention  here  a  curious   drcumstance 
quoted  by  Dr.  Waterhouse,  which  gives 
strength  to  what  we  consider  a  true  hypo- 
thesis.   In  a  work  styled  "  An  Estimate  of 
the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the  Times,*' 
published  in  London  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown 
in  1757,  the  following  remarkable  passages 
occur.    The  writer  states  it  to  be  his  opia- 
ion  that  nothing  but  the  power^  of  some 
great  minister  could  avail  to  save  the  couq« 
try;  and  then  goes  on  to  say:  "There 
is  another  character  in  a  lower  walk    of 
life,  whidi  might  be  no  less  strange  than 
that  which  has  begn^de^l^^u^F^ean 
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the  cbaract^  of  a  political  writer.  He 
i^ould  choose  an  ntttrodden  path  of  politics, 
•where  no  party  man  ever  dared  to  enter. 
The  undisguised  freedom  and  boldnesof  his 
manner  would  please  the  brave,  astonish  the 
^eak,  and  confound  the  guilty."  It  is  highly 
probable  that  Pitt's  character,  in  all  its  traits 
and  propensities,  was  very  well  known  to 
this  I'everend  pamphleteer,  who  could  thus, 
ten  years  before  the  poliUcal  writer  came, 
f  jretell  his  appearance. 

Passing  on,  we  come  to  the  consideration 
Dr.  Waterhouse  shrunk  fiom.  Here,  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Letters,  we  have  the  fieroe- 
hearted  old  statesman  of  '59  opening  his 
masked  battery,  in  revenge  of  all  his  defeats 
and  disappointments,  against  the  King  of 
England,  his  policy,  and  his  friends ;  and  in 
the  first  place,  as  the  matter  touchy  him 
nearest  and  deepest  in  his  disgusts,  he  turns 
his  rage  against  the  Cabinet  of  which  he 
himself  was  a  part!  Very  extraordinary 
this ;  but  not  more  extraordinary  than  Wil- 
liam Pitt  himself.  But  what  a  perilous 
undertaking  it  was  for  the  Lord  Pri\7  Seal 
to  fall  upon  the  King's  Council  with  his 
crutch !  The  style  of  Chatham  would  be 
palpable  to  every  eye,  and  then  the  exposure 
would  follow,  such  as  he  himself  said  wouki 
procure  his  attaintment  by  bill,  or  kill  him 
in  three  days.  His  first  aspiration  in  these 
civcurastaoces  would  be,  (the  reverse  of 
Cowley's :) 

"What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  rtnknoumr* 

But  he  took  his  precautions  with  consum- 
mate subtlety  and  forethought  He  kept 
himself  secluded  at  Bath  and  Hayes,  and 
let  tiie  report  go  abroad  that  he  was  in  the 
lowest  state  of  eickness  and  incapacity,  totr 
tering  on  crutches  or  touched  in  the  head, 
thus  warding  off  the  suspicion  that  the  viva- 
cious and  forcible  letters  of  "Pophoola," 
**  Veteran,"  and  the  rest,  could  come  from 
him.  But  he  did  &r  more  than  this. 
**  Poplicola  "  began  the  series  of  letters  by  a 
measured  and  high-sounding  denunciation 
(conditionally  conveyed,  however)  of  Lord 
Chatham  himself!  Nothing  was  now  to  be 
said.  After  such  feints  as  these,  the  acutest 
political  critic  could  not  mention  the  Minis- 
ter's name  in  connection  with  thisauthorahip. 
Lord  Chatham,  in  spite  of  sentiment  and 
fityle,  was  safe  fiom  public  imputation  and 
its^ consequences;  and  his  power  to  continue 
his  mighty  strokes  from  behind  a  mask 
remained  unimpeded  and  unquestioned. 


To  assail  the  Cabinet  of  England  and  all 
the  measures  of  the  Ministry,  was  a  daring 
mece  of  strategy,  and  a  dangerous  for  a  Lord 
I^rivy  Seal  to  perpetrate.  Discovery  would 
ruin  the  splenetic  old  assaulter — ^would  cer- 
tainly tarnish  the  laurels  he  had  aheady 
gathered  in  a  celebrated  career.  The  risk 
was  ereat  indeed ;  not  in  the  handwriting 
and  me  conv^andng,  but  in  the  style  of 
the  letters.  Ete  could  no  more  change  this 
to  any  purpose,  than  he  could  his  mind  or 
his  face.  Hence  the  last  necessity  for  some- 
thing which  should  neutralize  his  well-known 
manner;  and  hence  his  indirect  but  intelli- 
gible attack  on  Chatham.  This  attack  is 
cakulated  to  give  the  curious  investigator 
pause.  It  must  seem  strange  that  the 
scribe  in  the  mask — ^a  Whig  SshSl  a  man  of 
popular  principles — should  begin  his  under- 
taking by  abuse  of  the  greatest  Whig  and 
most  popular  person  in  England,  as  if  there 
was  not  a  Tory  of  any  sort  to  flesh  his 
maiden  sword  upon !  This  ^ling  foul  of  the 
grand  and  gouty  old  Earl  has  a  very  inconsistp 
entandincrediUe  appearance — ^is  unaccount- 
able, in  fact,  except  under  our  hypothesis. 

"  Wo  be  to  you,"  says  Voltaire,  **  if  you 
6^  on  a  subject  all  that  can  be  said  upon  it !" 
We  are  less  disposed  to  incur  the  wo  thus 
denounced  than  merely  to  suggest  the  chief 
points  in  our  view  of  this  authorship.  In 
considering  the  Miscellaneous  Letters  which 
assail  Chatham,  we  see  the  first  is  condi- 
tional throughout,  depending  on  an  if.  The 
vagueness  of  it,  so  unlike  ue  bareness  and 
particularity  of  the  .author's  general  style, 
seems  to  show  some  secret  design.  ^  Popli- 
cola," in  the  first  letter,  28th  April,  1767, 
savs :  **  But  if  instead,  (4  a  man  of  common 
mixed  character,  whose  vices  may  be  re- 
deemed by  some  appearance  of  virtue  and 
generosity,  it  should  have  unfortunately 
happened,  that  a  nation  had  placed  all  their 
confidence  in  a  man  purely  and  perfectly 
bad,  what  security  would  ^e  nation,"  &c. 
^  As  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  Consti- 
tution would  be  his  great  object,"  Ac  "He 
must  also  try  how  fiur  the  nation  would  bear 
to  see  the  established  laws  suspended  by 
proclamation,  and  upon  such  occasions  he 
must  not  be  without  an  apostate  lawyer, 
weak  enough  to  sacrifice  his  own  character, 
and  base  enough  to  betray  the  laws  of  his 
countiy.  But  the  master-piece  of  his  treach- 
ery would  be,  if  possble,  to  foment  such 
discord  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
eoloniesi  as  may  bare  them  both  a  prey  to 
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his  own  dark  machinations  P      All  this 
would  pass  for  very  good  hostility ;  but  is 
amusingly  disproportioned  to  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  if  not  palpably  groundless.    It 
would  only  suit  the  rabid  Tories  and  the 
secret  purpose.    During  his  whole  career, 
the  war-cry  of  Pit  was,  the  Constitution ; 
lie  fought  for  it  on  all  occasions.    The  "  sus- 
pension of  the  laws"  was  a  proclamation 
issued  by  him  and  Camden,  preventing  the 
exportation  of  com  at  a  time  of  scarcity ; 
and  neither  of  them,  in  issuing  it,  attempted 
to  defend  its  strict  legaUty.    Even  Junius- 
Poplicola,  in  the  second  letter,  admits  it  was 
a  necessary  act;  but  the  treason  which  de- 
served the  gibbet,  as  the  Tarpeian  Rock  was 
not  at  hand,  was,  not  admitting  the  uncon- 
stitutional nature  of  the  business !    This  was 
*'an  outrage  upon  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.^    He  goes  on  to  say,  (and  the 
praise  of  the  Grenvilles,  the  brothers  of  his 
amanuensis,  is  remarkable  in  all  Junius  has 
written,)  that  George  Grenville  deserved 
high  honor  for  confessing  the  illegaUty  of 
the  act  which  aimed  at  providing  food  for 
the  people,  while  "the  conduct  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham  and  his  miserable  understrap- 
])ers  deserved  nothing  but  detestation  and 
contempt"     The  apostate  lawyer  of  the 
foregoing  was  Lord  Camden,  the  most  con- 
stitutional  jurist  in  England,  a  man  of 
popular  principles  almost  approaching  re- 
publicanism, and  the  dear  friend  of  Lord 
Chatham — one  who  would  be  consistently 
struck  at  by  any  foe  or  pretended  foe  of  the 
latter.    In  the  third  letter  the  writer,  sign- 
ing himself  "Anti-Sejanus,"  wonders  why 
Chatham's  spirit  or  utfltetanding  could  ever 
jiermit  him  to  take  office  imder  a  pernicious 
court-minion,  (but  had  he  a  control  over 
the  existing  ministry?)  whom   he  himself 
had  affected  to  despise  or  detest  "We  will 
not  condemn  him  for  the  avarice  of  a  pen- 
sion, or  the  melancholy  ambition  of  a  title. 
They  were  objects  which  he  perhaps  looked 
up  to,  though  the  rest  of  the  world  thought 
them  beneath  his  acceptance,  (law-breaker, 
traitor,  and  Cataline  as  he  was !)    But  to 
become  a  stalking-horse  to  a  stallion — to 
shake  hands  with  a  Scotchman  at  the  hazard 
of  catching  all  his  infamy;  [the  fierce  ear- 
nestness of  Junius  breaks   out  now  I   no 
feigning  here!]  to  receive  the  word  from 
him — Prerogative  and  a  Thistle — ^by  the 
once  respected  name  of  Pitt!  it  is  even 
l)elow  contempt!"    Amony  the  tokens  of 
close  design  apparent  in  these  Letters,  we 


may  mention  one,  the  slightness  of  which 
only  seems  to  show  that  the  writer  thought 
nothing  too  trifling  to  help  his  plan.  Iho 
first  letter  called  forth  a  defense  of  Chat- 
ham, signed  W.  D. — William  Draper — who 
afterwards  crossed  swords  with  Junius  in 
the  afiair  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby.  But 
Poplicola  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Earl,  it  interested  or  concerned 
him  so  little,  that  in  alluding  to  the  writer 
in  the  next  letter,  he  called  him  C.  D. — 
Mr.  C.  D. ;  he  did  not  know  who  the  man  was 
in  fact  We  think  this  cunninff  negligence 
worthy  of  observation.  Junius  seems  to 
have  taken  care  of  the  smallest  accessories, 
as  well  as  the  most  prominent  appearances. 

Having  thus  secured  his  line  of  march 
by  these  passing  charges  against  Chatham, 
and  by  others,  growing  feebler  as  he  got 
along,  the  unknown  writer  directed  ^11 
his  fierceness  against  his  real  objects — tl-e 
King  and  his  Ministers.  The  business  of 
government  had  fallen  by  degrees  into  tlo 
hands  of  the  King's  friends.  Chatham  wf  s 
still  in  the  cabinet,  but  a  mere  cipher. 
At  last,  towards  the  close  of  1768,  the 
Privy  Seal,  in  consequence  of  his  absence-, 
having  been  put  in  the  hands  of  three  inte- 
rior persons  as  commissioners,  his  Lordsh:p 
flung  it  aWay  in  disgust  Ho  sent  it  back 
by  Lord  Camden,  instead  of  surrendering 
it  with  the  etiquette  practised  on  such  occa- 
sions. This  wjis  three  days  before  the  48ih 
miscellaneous  letter,  in  which  he  satirizes  the 
cabinet,  all  round,  passing  over  Chatham 
with :  "  Of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  I  had  mucli 
to  say ;  but  it  were  inhuman  to  persecute, 
when  Providence  has  marked  out  the  exan.- 
ple  to  mankind."  How  admirably  tliis  sug- 
gestion of  the  Earl's  disease  and  imbecility 
saves  abuse  and  serves  the  purpose  of  tho 
concealed  writer  I  His  soul  being  thus  lib- 
erated, as  it  were,  he  prepared,  at  the  ripo 
age  of  sixty-one,  for  "  the  forlorn  hope,"  and 
the  more  terible  assault  on  his  enemies  which 
they  should  not  soon  forget,  and  the  coim- 
try  would  always  remember. 

We  think  it  perfectly  conclusive  that  Ju- 
nius was  a  man  of  high  station ;  the  lion  is 
recognized  by  his  foot-prints.  He  seems  to 
have  played  a  predominating  part  on  the 
stage  of  politics  and  statesroanship^to  have 
a  personal  interest  in  all  that  the  Letters 
refer  to,  such  as  could  belong  to  no  mero 
literary  Swiss,  writing  in  the  pay  of  a  patron 
or  a  party.  He  talks  to  and  of  the  greatest 
men  of  Kd*-'"—^  '*-  *^  and  of  those  whom 
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he  had  met  upon  the  level  and  confronted 
in  the  debates  of  the  day.  There  is  an  air 
of  sustained  superiority  about  him  which 
seems  innate  and  instinctive;  and  his  fa- 
mous letter  to  the  King  shows  him  to  have 
been  one  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  person 
and  conversation  of  Geoi^  the  Third — one 
in  whose  presence  royalty  would  feel  or  had 
felt  itself  impaired ;  in  fine,  aut  diabolus  aut 
Gulielmus  Pitt. 

In  Almon*s  anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham 
will  be  found  a  vast  number  of  passages 
occurring  in  his  Lordship's  speeches  similar 
to  others  which  we  find  in  Junius.  His 
Lordship,  in  his  great  speech  of  January 
9tli,  1770,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said: 
*'  I  revere  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
and  would  contend  for  it  as  warmly  as  for 
the  rights  of  the  people.  They  are  linked 
tc^ether  and  naturally  support  each  other. 
1  would  not  touch  a  feather  of  the  preroga- 
tive. The  expression,  perhaps,  is  t<i>  light; 
but  since  I  have  made  use  of  it,  let  me  add 
that  the  entire  command  and  power  of 
directing  the  local  disposition  of  the  army  is 
the  royal  prerogative — the  master-feather  in 
the  e^le's  wing;  and  if  I  were  permitted  to 
carry  the  allusion  a  little  farther,  I  should 
say  they  have  disarmed  the  imperial  bird — 
the  ministrumfulminis  cUitem.  The  army 
is  the  thunder  of  the  Crown ;  the  Ministry 
have  tied  up  the  hand  which  should  direct 
die  bolt" 

Junius  says :  ^  Private  credit  is  wealth ; 
public  honor  is  security.  The  feather  that 
adorns  the  royal  bird  supports  his  flight; 
strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fix  him  to 
the  earth." 

Chatham  (of  the  American  disturbances). 
— They  ought  to  be  treated  with  tender- 
ness, "  for  they  were  ebullitions  of  liberty 
which  broke  out  upon  the  skin,  and  were  a 
sign,  if  not  of  a  perfect,  at  least  a  vigorous 
constitution,  and  must  not  be  driven  in  too 
suddenly,  lest  they  should  strike  to  the  heart," 
Junius. — No  man  regards  an  eruption 
on  the  surface  when  the  noble  parts  are 
invaded,  and  he  feels  a  mortification  ap- 
proaching the  heart 

Chatham. — The  Americans  had  pur- 
chased their  liberty  at  a  dear  rate,  since 
they  had  quitted  their  country  and  gone  in 
search  of  freedom  to  a  desert 

Junius  says,  "  They  left  their  native  land 
in  search  of  fi*eedom,  and  found  her  in  a 
desert" 


Chatham. — It  was  therefore  the  higher 
intent  and  duty  of  the  peers  to  watch  over 
and  guard  the  people ;  for  when  the  people 
had  lost  their  rights,  the  peerage  would  soon 
become  insignificant  Dr.  Robertson,  in  his 
Life  of  Charles  V.,  informs  us  that  the  peers 
of  Castile  were  so  far  cajoled  and  seduced 
by  him  as  to  join  him  in  overturning  that 
part  of  the  Cortes  which  represented  the 
people. 

JuNros  (on  the  same  subject). — ^Without 
insisting  on  the  extravagant  concessions  made 
to  Henry  VIIL,  there  are  instances  in  the 
history  of  other  countries  of  a  formal  and 
delibcorate  surrender  of  public  Hberty  into 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
>  Chatham. — Let  us  be  cautious  how  we 
invade  the  liberties  of  our  fellow-subjects. 
The  man  who  has  lost  his  own  freedom 
becomes,  from  that  moment,  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  prince  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  others. 

Junius. — ^We  can  never  be  in  real  danger 
until  the  forms  of  Parliament  are  made  use 
of  to  destroy  the  substance  of  oiur  civil  and 
religious  liberties — ^until  Parliament  itself 
betrays  its  trust  by  contributing  to  establish 
new  principles  of  government,  and  employ- 
ing the  very  weapons  committed  to  it  by  the 
collective  body  to  stab  the  Constitution. 

Chatham. — It  were  better  for  the  people 
to  perish  in  a  glorious  contention  for  their 
rights,  than  to  purchase  a  slavish  tranquillity 
at  the  expense  of  a  single  iota  of  these  rights. 
Junius  (to  the  King). — I  confess,  sir,  I 
should  be  content  to  renounce  the  form  of 
the  Constitution  once  more,  if  there  were  no 
other  way  to  obtain  substantial  justice. 

Chatham  (of  Mansfield). — No  man  is 
better  acquainted  with  his  abilities  and 
learning  than  I  am,  nor  has  a  greater  re- 
spect for  them  than  I  have. 

Junius  (to  the  same). — ^When  I  acknow- 
ledge your  talents,  you  may  believe  I  am 
sincere.  I  feel  for  human  nature  when  I  see 
a  man  so  gifted  as  you  are  descend  to 
such  vile  practices. 

Chatham  (of  the  Commons,  in  Wilkes's 
case). — I  affirm  they  have  betrayed  their 
constituents  and  violated  the  Constitution. 
Junius. — Let  the  people  determine  by 
their  conduct  at  a  future  election  whether 
or  no  it  be  in  reality  the  general  sense 
of  the  nation  that  their  rights  have  been 
arbitrarily  invaded  by  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Constitution  betrayed. 
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A  crowd  of  other  parallel  passages,  con- 
cerning Wilkes  and  the  Parliament,  may  be 
found  by  the  curious. 

Chatham. — M  the  English  freeholders 
desert  their  own  cause,  they  deserve  to  be 
slaves.  My  Lords,  this  is  not  the  cold  opin- 
ion of  my  understanding,  but  the  glowing 
expression  of  what  I  feel.  It  is  my  heart 
that  speaks ;  I  know  I  speak  warmly. 

JuNiu8.-^The  formality  of  a  well-repeated 
lesson  is  widely  different  from  the  animated 
expression  of  the  heart  Forgive  this  pas- 
sionate language.  I  am  unable  to  conceal 
it ;  it  is  the  language  of  my  heart 

Chatham  (of  Wilkes). — In  his, person, 
though  he  were  the  worst  of  men,  I  lec^B^end 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  best 

Junius. — But  let  Mr.  Wilkes's  charactei; 
be  what  it  may,  this  is  at  least  certain,  that 
circumstanced  as  he  is,  with  regard  to  the 
public,  even  his  vices  plead  for  him. 

Chatham. — His  Majesty  will  determine 
whether  he  will  yield  to  the  united  petitions 
of  the  people  of  England,  or  maintain  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  exercise  of  a 
legislative  power  which  heretofore  abolished 
the  House  of  Lords  and  overturned  the 
monarchy. 

Junius. — ^Though  perhaps  not  with  the 
same  motive,  they,  the  Parliament,  have 
strictly  followed  Uie  example  of  the  Lon^ 
Parliament,  which  first  declared  the  reg^ 
office  useless,  and  soon  after,  with  little 
ceremony,  dissolved  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  same  pretended  power  which  robs  an 
English  subject  of  his  birthright  may  rob  an 
English  King  of  his  crown. 

Chatham  (in  the  speech  of  22d  January, 
on  Lord  Rockingham's  motion). — ^Rather 
than  the  nation  should  surrender  their 
birthright  to  a  despotic  Minister,  he  hoped, 
old  as  he  was,  to  see  the  question  brought 
to  issue  and  fairly  tried  between  the  people 
and  the  Government 

Junius. — ^Every  measure  of  Government 
opens  ample  field  for  parliamentary  disqui- 
sition. If  this  resource  should  fail,  our  next 
appeal  must  be  made  to  Heaven. 

Chatham. — Magna  Charta,  the  Petition 
of  Right),  the  Bill  of  Rights,  form  that  code 
which  I  call  the  Bible  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution. 

Junius. — ^The  civil  constitution  too,  that 
legal  liberty,  that  general  creed  which  every 
Englishman  professes,  may  still  be  supported, 
though  Wilkes,  Home,  Townsend,   Saw- 


bridge  should  obsUnately  refuse  to  commu- 
nicate ;  and  even  if  the  fathers  of  the  Churchy 
if  Saville,  Richmond,  Camden,  Rockingham 
and  (set  down  the  last  /)  Chatham  should 
disagree  in  the  ceremonies  of  their  political 
worship,  and  even  in  the  interpretation  of 
twenty  texts  in  Magna  Charta. 

Chatham. — ^The  boroughs  of  the  country 
have  been  properly  enough  called  the  rotten 
parts  oi  the  Constitution.  Like  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  body,  we  roust  submit  to  carry 
them  about  with  us.  The  limb  is  mortified ; 
but  the  amputation  might  be  death. 

Junius. — As  to  cutting  away  the  rotten 
boroughs,  I  am  as  much  offended  as  any 
roan  at  seeing  so  roany  of  them  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Crown.  Yet  I 
honestly  confess  to  you^  that  I  am  ttarUed 
at  the  idea  of  so  extensive  an  amputation. 

These  and  a  number  of  other  parallel 
passages  have  been  relied  upon  by  Mr. 
Taylor  to  prove  that  Sir  Philip  Francis  waa 
the  author  of  the  Letters ;  because  the  latter 
reported  the  speeches  of  Chatham  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  But,  as  Lord  Coningsby 
said  in  1115,  when  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
had  accused  Lord  Bolingbroke  of  high 
treason — **  the  honorable  gentieman  accuses 
the  scholar,  I  the  master ;  lie  impeaches  the 
hand,  I  the  head," — so  we  turn  from  the 
young  stenographer  to  attack  the  mighty 
master  of  Bntish  statesmanship— from  the 
cunning  hand  to  the  noble  head.  Nothing 
like  Pitt's  oratory  can  be  found  in  England 
but  the  Letters  oi  Junius.  Both  are  very 
much  attached  to  the  plain,  powerful  idioms 
of  the  nation.  Chatham  had  an  unerring 
sense  of  the  fine  effect  of  a  vernacular 
manner.  Idiomatic  phraseology  is  usually 
connected  with  those  efforts  of  eloquence 
which  are  liked  and  remembered  best ;  and 
the  impassioned  earnestness  of  William  Pitt 
stood  ro  need  of  the  racy  vulgate  of  Eng- 
land. Whenever  his  blood  gets  up,  he 
speaks  in  the  barest  and  plainest  figures  of 
common  speech.  It  is  the  same  with  Juniiis^ 
who  loves  the  homeliness  of  phrase  which 
carries  a  man's  meaning  soonest  to  a  popular 
aim.  That  tendency  to  metaphors  and  re* 
semblances,  so  common  to  both,  shows  a 
likeness  which,  we  think,  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. 

When  Junius's  Letters  were  first  pub- 
lished. Lord  Chatham  was  certainly  sus- 
pected. Camden,  Temple,  and  GeorffcGren- 
ville  knew  the  secret — ^perhaps  Woodfail 
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did,  also.  It  is  impossible  to  think  Burke  did 
not  suspect  of  whom  he  was  speaking,  when 
he  thought  an  anonymous  writer  for  the 
J^ublic  Advertiser  worthy  of  an  emblazon- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons,  such  as  is 
conveyed  in  the  following  very  Irish  mob  of 
metaphors :  ^'  How  came  this  Junius  to  have 
broken  through  the  <cobwebe  of  the  law,  and 
to  rage  uncontrolled,  unpunished  through 
the  land  ?  The  myrmidons  of  the  Court 
have  been  long  and  are  still  pursuing  him 
in  vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time 
upon  me,  or  you,  or  you.  No,  they  disdain 
such  vermin  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the 
forest  that  has  broken  through  all  their  toils 
is  before  them.  But  what  will  all  their 
efforts  avail  ?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded 
one,  than  he  lays  another  down  dead  at  his 
feet  For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack 
upon  the  King,  I  own  my  blood  ran  cold. 
I  thought  he  had  ventured  too  far,  and  there 
was  an  end  to  his  triumphs.  But  while  I 
expected  in  his  daring  flight  his  final  ruin  and 
fall,  behold  him  rising  still  higher,  and  com- 
ing down  souse  upon  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment Yes,  he  did  make  you  his  quarry, 
and  you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of  his 
talons.  In  short,  after  carrying  our  royal 
eagle  in  his  pounces  and  dashmg  him  against 
a  rock,  he  laid  you  prostrate.  King,  Lords 
and  Commons  are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury." 
Home  Tooke  also  shows  that  he  suspects 
who  Junius  is.  He  says :  ^  The  darkness 
in  which  Junius  thinks  himself  shrouded  has 
not  concealed  him.  Because  Lord  Chatham 
has  been  ill-treated  by  the  King  and  treacher- 
ously betrayed  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the 
latter  is  the  pillow  on  which  Junius  will  rest 
his  resentments,  and  the  public  are  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  Government  from  mere 
motives  of  hostility  to  the  sovereign !"  This 
is  almost  lajring  his  hand  upon  Chatham. 
It  was  in  reply  to  it  that  Junius  wrote  the 
curious  panegjnric  on  Lord  Chatham  in  his 
fifty-fourth  letter.  This  eulogy  has  every 
appearance  of  a  feint,  and  an  uneasy  desire 
to  mislead  those  who  came  too  near  identify- 
ing him  with  the  gouty  old  Earl.  Like  the 
first  invective  of  Poplicola,  this  praise  is 
conditional.  He  who  was  a  black  villain 
and  deserved  the  gibbet,  conditUmally^  is  a 
man  around  whose  monument  recorded 
honors  shall  gather,  conditionally  !  It  will 
be  safely  concluded  that  the  man  who 
could  write  as  Junius  did  in  1771  of  Lord 
Chatham,  could  not  be  very  sincere  in  his 


denunciations  of  him  in  1767;  and  that 
Junius  was,  at  first,  desirous  of  making  a 
fiilse  impression  for  purposes  of  secresy  and 
safety.  Junius  is  singularly  and  suspiciously 
inconsistent  as  regards  Chatham  and  Cam- 
den. This  "  apostate  lawyer"  (Pitt's  life- 
long friend,  and  the  executor  of  his  will) 
receives  a  cordial  recognition  of  his  greatness 
and  goodness  in  Junius*s  last  letter.  The 
irreverent  Wilkes  seems  to  look  with  reve- 
rence upon  the  veiled  eidolon.  He  says, 
in  reply  to  a  private  letter  from  Junius  in 
1771 :  "  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  indulge  the 
impertinent  curiosity  of  finding  out  the  most 
important  secret  of  our  times — the  author 
of  Junius.  I  will  not  attempt  with  profane 
hands  to  tear  the  veil  from  the  sanctuary. 
1  am  disposed  with  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
to  erect  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God  o 
our  political  idolatry,  and  will  be  content  to 
worship  him  in  clouds  and  darkness."  In 
another  letter  he  says :  "  After  the  first  letter 
of  Junius  to  me,  I  did  not  go  to  Woodfall  to 
pry  into  a  secret  I  had  no  right  to  know. 
Tlie  letter  itself  bore  the  stamp  of  Jove." 
As  regards  Woodfall,  we  see  that  he  also 
approaches  his  correspondent  with  the  pro- 
foundest  respect .  The  sagacity  of  these  men 
could  not  be  completely  bafiled  in  a  case 
Uke  this ;  and  we  hold  that,  like  the  man 
betraying  the  stag  to  the  hunters  in  .^Esop, 
though  they  do  not  speak,  they  point  truly 
in  the  direction  of  Junius. 

Having  considered  the  salient  features  of 
the  likeness  we  perceive,  we  would  mention 
a  few  apparent  objections  against  it  It  is 
thought  Junius  must  have  oeen  somebody 
in  the  War  Office,  because  his  knowledge  of 
military  men  and  matters  is  so  remarkably 
ipinute.  But  Chatham,  who  during  his  own 
ministry  disposed  of  armaments  like  figures 
on  a  chess-board,  and  organized  victory  from 
his  arm-chair,  (while  Camot  was  yet  in  his 
first  petticoats,)  knew  the  business  of  the  War 
Ofiice  almost  as  well  as  the  best  clerk  in  it, 
and  could  easily  learn  the  current  history  of 
it  from  Francis  and  others  who  were  bound 
to  him  for  favors  conferred.  Junius's  as- 
saults on  Lord  Hillsborough  were  provoked 
by  the  dismissal  of  Chatham's  friend.  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  fix)m  his  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  give  it  to  Lord  Botetourt  Those 
on  Lord  Barrington,  Secretary  'of  War,  are 
accounted  for  principally  by  the  fact  that 
Legge,  Pitt's  Cnancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  turned  out  to  make  room  for  him,  on 
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the  accession  of  George  the  Third.  The 
general  military  policy  of  government,  which 
had  counteracted  his  own  and  displaced 
many  of  his  friends,  would  naturally  urge 
Pitt  to  denounce  the  mistakes  and  abuses  of 
the  War  Department 

Again,  the  idea  of  Lord  Chatham  seems, 
at  first  glance,  at  variance  with  Junius's  in- 
terest in  the  potitics  and  civic  doings  of  the 
metropolis.  But  that  is  a  mistake.  Whig- 
gery  and  William  Pitt  could  always  boast 
a  strong  fortress  and  defense  in  London; 
the  citizens  of  which  held  the  latter  in  high 
honor,  and  gave  him  several  tokens  of  it — 
one  of  these  being  a  bridge  dedicated  to  his 
name  and  glory,  in  a  document  that  lies  in 
copperplate  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames, 
under  what  was  intended  to  be  Pitt's  Bridge, 
and  is  now  Blackfriar's.  And  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  to  the  remonstrance  of  the 
dty  of  London,  backed  by  Wilkes,  Tooke, 
Sawbridge  and  the  rest,  Chatham  looked 
with  solicitude  for  aid  in  overthrowinpj  the 
Tory  Ministry  in  1 7  70,  and  reinstating  Whig- 
gism  in  triumph.  The  disappointment  of 
Junius  at  the  failure  of  this  and  other  schemes 
is  irritably  expressed  in  his  last  note  to 
WoodfelL 

It  has  been  said  that  Chatham  and  Ju- 
nius differed  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  the  American  colonists.  But  it  is  plain 
they  only  seemed  to  differ  a3  much  as  was 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  deception  and  to 
carry  out  the  desire  of  Junius,  so  palpable 
in  all  his  letters,  to  be  taken  for  Grenville — 
to  lead  the  curiosity  of  the  world  in  the 
direction  of  the  Grenvilles,  Junius,  in  the 
tirst  letter,  Poplicola's,  denounced  Chatham 
for  encouraging  the  recusant  Americans ;  yet 
afterwards  he  admits  (in  the  first  of  the 
Junius  series)  that  the  question  of  taxation 
had  been  revived,  which  should  have  been 
"  buried  in  oblivion.''  And  again  in  1771, 
he  says  he  considers  the  right  of  taxing  the 
colonies  by  an  act  of  the  British  Legislature, 
a  speculative  right  merely,  "  never  to  be  ex- 
erted, and  never  to  be  renounced."  These 
opinions  of  Junius  seem  vacillating  or  in- 
sincere, seeing  he  had  denounced  Chatham 
for  something  similar.  Chatham,  too,  seem- 
ed to  hold  undecided  opinions  on  the  mat- 
ter. He  was  at  first  disposed,  with  George 
Grenville,  to  tax  the  Americans,  if  they 
would  quietly  permit  it  As  they  would 
not,  he  opposed  taxation.  He  next "  rejoiced 
that  America  had  resisted;"  and  ultimately 


breathed  his  last  in  an  efibrt  to  hinder  the 
independence  of  the  colonies.  An  average 
of  Chatham's  and  Junius's  American  opio- 
ions,  respectively,  reads  alike ;  showing  that 
the  early  invectives  of  the  latter  on  this  sub- 
ject, directed  against  the  Earl,  are  palpably 
hollow. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Chatham's 
hatred  of  Bedford.  He  hated  Grafton  tor 
his  desertion  and  ingratitude.  The  Duke 
had  been  a  worshipper  of  the  Earl,  undet 
whom  he  said  ho  would  serve  in  any  capa- 
city; 

««BeeD  his  sworn  soldier,  bidding  him  depend 
Upon  blB  stars, his  fortune,  and  bis  strength;' 

but,  in  1767,  had  feUen  over  to  Bute  and 
the  court  foes  of  the  name  of  Pitt  "If  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,"  says  Mr.  Heron, "  had 
remained  feithful  to  t^e  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  scorned  all  political  alliance  with  the 
Bedfords  as  with  the  King's  friends,  the 
union  of  Pitt  and  Grenvnlle,  the  Newcas- 
tle and  Rockingham  Whigs,  would  have 
been  triumphant,  and  the  King  would  have 
siurendered  the  government  to  them  on 
their  own  conditions."  Grafton's  defection 
was  a  grievous  disaster;  and  grievously  cid 
Junius  avenge  it  Chatham's  dislike  of  the 
King  is  very  intelligible.  George  enter- 
tained a  hereditary  aversion  from  William 
Pitt.  The  latter,  in  effect,  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1770,  that  the  King  had  duped 
him ;  whereupon  Grafton  started  up  with, 
**  I  rise  to  defend  the  King !"  Wilkes,  who 
suspected  to  whom  he  wrote,  tells  Junius  in 
one  of  his  letters, "  The  Eari  of  Chatham  told 
me  ten  years  ago,  that  [the  King]  was  the 
falsest  hypocrite  in  Europe."  The  haughty 
Earl  had  sufficient  motive  to  hold  in  scorn 
the  ignorance,  bigotiy,  and  hypocrisy  of 
George  the  Third ;  and  Junius  has  inter- 
preted the  feeling  in  a  personal  manner, 
which  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  Chatham  de- 
tested Mansfield  as  the  most  subtle,  constant, 
and  powerful  of  his  Tory  opponents.  The 
estate  which  Sir  W.  Pynsent  left  to  William 
Pitt  was  litigated,  and  Lord  Mansfield  favored 
the  claims  of  the  Pynscnt  family,  against 
the  great  Commoner.  And  such  a  circum- 
stance as  this  would  naturally  embitter  the 
hostility  felt  by  the  Earl  towards  Mansfield, 
on  account  of  their  great  political  diflerences. 
As  regards  the  conveyancing  part  of  this 
mystery.  Lord  Chatham's  wealth  gave  him 
ample  means  to  insure  the  safe  transit  of 
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the  correspondence  with  WoodfalL    Money 
conquers  the  mightiest  difficulties.    Further- 
more, and  accounting  almost  conclusively 
for  the  successful  concealment  of  this  extra- 
ordinary business,  he  had  amanuenses,  at 
least  an  amanuensis,  in  his  own  household. 
His  wife  was  sister  of  Richard,  Earl  Tem- 
ple, and  George  Grenville,  a  woman  of  tal- 
ent and  accomplishments.    The  Rev.  Mr. 
Thackeray,  biographer  of  Lord  Chatham, 
says :  "  She  possessed  a  very  powerful  un- 
derstanding, combined  with  gieat  feminine 
delicacy.    The  ease  and  spirit  with  which 
her  ladyship  wrote,  rendered  her  letters  very 
delightful  to  her  friends,  and  enabled  her 
to  assist  Lord  Chatham  during  his  attend- 
ance in  Parhament  or  his  attaclcs  of  the 
gout,  in  answering  many  of  his  correspond- 
ents."   Chatham's  sister,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt, 
a  spinster,  was  just  such  a  woman  as  her 
brotlier  was  a  man.    Bolingbroke  used  to 
call  her  Divinity  Pitt,  naming  her  brother 
Sublimity  Pitt;  and  lloraco  Walpole  said 
she  and  William  were  as  much  alike  "  as 
two  drops  of  fire."     With  such  an  amanu- 
ensis as  his  wife,  and  perhaps,  occasionally, 
his  sister,  the  writing,  copying,  and  trans- 
mitting his  letters  would  not  be  the  difficult 
matter  which  a   man  difterently  situated 
would  have  found  it    And  we  perceive  how 
the  chances  of  discovery  would  be  excluded 
by  such  means.    Lady  Chatham's  feigned 
hand  may  well  baffle  the  critical  sagacity  of 
all  who  tried  to  trace  it  home.    All  they 
could  make  out  was  that  the  ^Tiling  was 
like  the  hand  used  by  ladies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  with  one  exception.  The 
letter  to  the  King  seemed  to  nave  been 
traced  heavily  witn  a  pen  over  pencilled 
letters.    Wilkes  said  Junius's  usual   hand 
resembled  that  of  Lady  Chatham's  mother, 
which  ho  had  seen.     While  the  character 
and  abilities  of  his  wife  enabled  Junius  to 
say,  with  something  near  enough  perhaps 
to  the  truth,  under  the  circumstances,  *'  I 
am  the  solo  depository  of  my  secret,"  the 
accuracy  and  minuteness  of  his  information 
of  the  doings  at  tlie  palace  would  cease  to 
bo  surprising,  seeing  that  Mrs.  Anno  Pitt 
was  Pri>y  Purse  to  the  Kind's  mother,  and 
as  much  the  centre  of  EngUsn  court  gossip 
as  Madame  Dudevant  was  of  the  French. 
The  assurance  toWoodfall  in  1771  that  the 
Princess  Dowager  was  in  the  habit  of  "suck- 
ling toads  from  morning  till  night"  for  the 
cure  of  a  cancer  in  the  breast ;  that  "  our 


gracious  sovereign  is  as  callous  as  a  stock- 
lish  to  every  thmg  but  the  reproach  of  cow- 
ardice ;  this  alone  is  able  to  set  the  humors 
afloat,  and  after  a  paper  of  that  kind  he  won't 
eat  meat  for  a  week ;"  that  the  King  used  to 
live  on  potatoes  only  for  several  days ;  the 
statement  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had 
rated  him  in  the  closet  and  "left  him  in 
convulsions ;"  the  quick  notice  taken  of  Gar- 
rick's  communication  to  Mr.  Ramus,  at  Rich- 
mond palace,  (Peter  Pindar's  "Billy  Ramus,") 
that  Junius  would  write  no  more;  all  these 
things  are  naturally  accounted  for  by  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  in  the  heart  of 
the  royal  household.  Apropos  of  David 
Garrick,  the  bitter  letter  which  Junius  wTote 
to  him  shows  how  much  the  conceale'd 
writer  feared  his  prying  inquiries.  Chatham 
would  greatly  dread  the  curiosity  of  this 
eminent  player,  seeing  that  the  latter  waS 
once  on  veiy  intimate  terms  with  himself 
and  his  family,  and  would  be  very  likely  to 
make  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  handwriting. 
He  might  have  reco^ized  Lady  Chatham's : 
he  certainly  knew  his  Lordship's ;  for,  seve- 
ral years  previously,  when  Garrick  was  on 
a  visit  to  Mount  Edgecombe,  overlooking 
Plymouth  harbor  and  the  sea,  William  Pitt 
wrote  to  him  an  invitation  to  his  own  place, 
in  some  verses  which  may  read  curiously  in 
the  present  connection : — 

**  Leaver  Garrick,  the  rich  landflca^,  proudly  gay, 
Docks,  forta  and  navicsB,  brightening  all  the  bay ; 
To  my  plain  roof  repair,  primeval  Beat ; 
Yet  there  no  wonder  thy  quick  eye  can  meet, 
Save  should  yon  deem  it  wonderfol  to  find 
Ambition  cared  and  an  nnpassioued  mind. 
A  ttatatman  witlMut  power  and  without  gall, 
Hatine  no  courtiers,  happier  than  them  all ; 
Bowed  to  no  yoke,  nor  crouching  for  applause, 
Votary  alone  of  freedom  and  the  lawd. 

*  •  *  *  * 

Come,  then,  immortal  spirit  of  the  stage. 
Great  Nature's  proxy,  glosa  of  every  age,'*  Ac 

Very  different  all  this  from  "  Now,  mark 
me,  vagabond !"  But  this  quotation  exhib- 
its the  versatility  of  Pitt's  pen.  If  he  had 
not  been  a  great  statesman,  he  would  have 
been  a  great  literary  man. 

To  return  to  Junius's  court  informa- 
tion. What  an  idea  does  it  not  give  of  the 
amazing  audacity  which  we  assume  to  have 
been  Cnatham's,  in  laying  about  him  so 
desperately  on  the  highest  people  in  the 
realm,  with  whom  he  and  his  family  were 
in  the  habit  of  mingling  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  society !     He  might  ver^  «"*'' 
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say :  "  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery 
three  days."  Junius  in  the  Cabinet  I  and 
Junius,  by  proxy,  in  the  Palace  I  The  idea 
certainly  carries  a  fascination  along  with  it ; 
and  we  do  not  wonder  the  veiled  assaulter 
of  King,  Lords  and  Commons  should  employ 
every  effort  of  power  and  ingenuity  to  carry 
his  secret  to  the  gave  with  him.  None  but 
a  man  in  the  predicament  of  Chatham  would 
have  taken  such  a  world  of  pains  to  remain 
hidden.  To  a  secretary  or  any  other  hire- 
ling, what  would  discovery  signify  ?  What 
would  it  signify  to  Sir  Philip  Francis? 
Celebrity;  an  imperishable  name.  To 
Chatham  it  signified  odium  which  would 
weigh  down  the  honor  or  prosperity  of  his 
house ;  deprive  his  family  of  their  pen- 
sion ;  hinder  the  fortunes  of  the  future  Prime 
Minister — the  future  Commander-in-Chief; 
tarnish  the  dignity  of  his  £Eune  with  the 
unworthy  stains  of  truculent  passion.  As 
for  the  renown — ^he  could  do  without  it; 
his  col umn  was  high  enough  already.  What 
would  build  up  an  enduring  name  for  any 
other  man,  Chatham  flung  by.  No  small 
man  would  ever  have  done  this.  The  pride 
of  assuming  such  an  authorship  must  have 
been  balanced  by  powerful  considerations, 
such  as  we  assert  could  belong  to  none  but 
a  man  of  lofty  mark  and  likelihood. 

As  for  Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  idea  that  con- 
siderations of  the  kind  could  belong  to  him  is 
absurd.  He  did  his  best  to  look  like  Junius, 
we  are  convinced.  We  perceive  this  preten- 
sion in  a  hundred  passages  and  traces.  In 
his  paper  on  the  R^ency  published  in  1811, 
he  employs  the  words  Spoken  by  Chatham 
(in  a  speech  of  1Y70)  as  an  epigraph: 
"  There  is  one  ambition  at  least  which  I 
will  not  renounce,  but  with  my  life.  It  is 
the  ambition  of  delivering  to  my  posterity 
those  rights  of  freedom  which  I  have  derived 
from  my  ancestors."  Sir  Phiiip  then  says : 
"  After  the  noble  speaker  of  these  words,  no 
man  has  so  good  a  right  to  make  use  of 
them  as  I  have."  He  wishes  to  make  the 
world  think  that  when  he  reported  Chatham's 
speech,  he  made  him  a  present  of  some  of 
the  sentiments — which  is  also  found  in 
Junius.  The  mere  reporting  the  speech 
could  scarcely  give  him  any  right  to  it.  In 
another  place  he  says  Chatham  made  a 
certain  assertion,  or,  "  it  is  recorded  for  kimP 
A  wish  to  confound  himself  with  Junius  is 
palpable  in  Sir  Philip.  His  imitations  of 
•ihrases  or  his  plagiarisms  are  very 


striking  in  a  multitude  of  passages  from  his 
pamphlets  and  speeches.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  dwell  on  these ;  no  amount  of  them 
could  ever  make  Francis  the  real'  Nomini^ 
Umbra.  There  is  another  view  of  Sir 
Philip's  feeble  hkenesses  which  strikes  ua. 
Even  putting  any  design  on  his  part  out  of 
the  question,  it  may  not  be  improbable  that 
the  pecuhar  shape  of  his  sentences,  tlie  tone 
of  Ins  sentiments,  and  the  character  of  his 
fibres  are  owing  to  a  bona  fids  sympathy 
with  Junius,  whose  identity  we  believe  he 
suspected,  if  he  did  not  know  it  Francis 
seems  to  have  formed  his  style  on  that  of 
him  whose  Latin  secretary  he  was,  who,  he 
says,  fascinated  his  young  enthusiasm  by 
his  imposing  quahties,  and  to  whom  he  pro- 
fessed himself  under  an  endless  weight  of 
gratitude.  And,  indeed,  perhaps  Sir  Philip, 
seeing  the  wish  of  Lord  Chatham  to  remain 
for  ever  unknown,  may  have  thought  he 
could  show  that  gratitude  in  no  better  way 
than  by  helping  a  deception  which  should 
bring  suspfcbn  to  his  own  door,  and  away 
from  the  right  one !  We  sometimes  think 
there  may  have  been  some  understandingy 
by  which  the  young  man,  for  some  powerful 
considerations  of  emolument,  as  well  as 
friendship,  was  bound  to  discourage  the 
truth  by  every  means  in  his  power.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  find  that  Sir  Philip's 
resemblances  to  Junius  cannot  be  admitted 
as  any  valid  proof.  A  few  facts  as  unshak* 
able  as  pjrramids  settle  that  question. 

Mr.  Wade,  in  the  edition  of  Junius  referred 
to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  takes  up 
Taylor's  hypothesis  and  attempts  to  corrob- 
orate it  He  argues  for  Sir  Philip  through 
a  series  of  what  must  be  considered  very 
lame  and  impotent  conclusions.  But  one 
thing  is  very  remarkable  both  in  Taylor's 
and  Wade's  views  of  the  case:  they  bring 
Chatham  into  the  foreground ;  they  cannot 
get  on  without  him — a  &ct  full  of  sugges* 
tion.  The  grave  and  gouty  figure  is  always 
"  to  the  fore."  Mr.  Taylor  believes  Junius 
reported  CJhatham's  speeches,  and  Mr.  Wade 
believes  Junius  received  most  of  his  Parha- 
ment,  Court,  and  Club  news  from  Lord 
Chatham,  also  from  Lord  Holland.  He 
also  thinks  that  Lord  Chatham  only  became 
intimate  with  this  terrible  young  man  of 
twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  after  his  letters 
had  made  him  popularly  known ;  but  that 
thereafter  his  Lordship  contributed  to  them 
and  encouraged  them;  so  that  Chatham 
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must  be  considered  as  only  apiece  of  Junius ! 
With  reference  to  his  Lordship^s  speeches, 
known  to  be  reported  by  Francis  in  1770, 
Mr.  Wade  says:  **  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Francis  composed  these  speeches  for 
Lord  Chatham :  he  certainly  composed 
many  of  his  Lordship's  speeches  P  Our 
readers  are  beginning  now  to  understand  the 
value  of  Mr.  Wade's  disquisition  to  the 
new  edition  of  Junius.  He  states,  in  sup* 
port  of  his  assertion,  that,  in  a  copy  of 
Belsham's  History  of  Great  Britain  which 
belonged  to  Sir  Philip  Francis,  he  (Sir  Philip) 
had  made  the  following  manuscript  note : 
^  I  wrote  this  speech  for  Lord  Mansfield,  as 
well  as  all  those  of  Lord  Chatham  on  the 
Middlesex  Election.*^  Surely  the  word 
wrote  means  reported.  To  show  thatFrancis 
could  employ  himself  in  making  speeches 
for  Lord  Mansfield  is  not  the  happiest  mode 
of  proving  Sir  Philip  to  have  been  Junius. 
Mr.  Wade  supposes  that  Junius,  as  Lord 
Chatham's  auxiliary,  tried  along  with  him 
to  pull  down  the  Grafton  Ministry ;  and  he 
adopts  a  very  clumsy  explanation  to  account 
for  the  coincidences  between  Chatham  and 
Junius.  He  says  Mr.  Calcraft,  the  army 
agent,  usually  sent  information  of  all  sorts 
flrom  London  to  Lord  Chatham  at  Hayes ; 
and  he  tries  to  show  by  very  desperate 
inference,  that  young  Francis  tne  auxiliary 
conm:iunicated  with  Calcraft,  and,  through 
him,  with  Chatham.  It  would  have  been 
much  easier  for  the  young  man  to  go  to 
Hayes  in  a  post-chaise  and  do  his  business 
directly  I  Mr.  Wade  quotes  Justice  Hard- 
inge  to  show  that  Junius  mentioned  a  matter 
known  only  to  Chatham,  Temple  and  Cam- 
den, and  concludes  it  was  Temple,  as  Mcould 
not  be  any  body  else,  who  betrayed  the  mat- 
ter to  the  paces  of  Junius.  A  letter  of  the 
widowed  La<fy  Francis  to  Lord  Campbell  is 
also  quoted,  in  which  she  makes  some  very 
ramblinff  and  contradictory  statements,  say- 
ing in  tne  first  place,  that  Sir  Philip  never 
said  he  was  Junius,  and  yet  ffoing  on  to 
state,  (as  if  the  thing  was  an  admitted  mat- 
ter of  course,)  that  in  hie  (Francis's)  contra- 
vers}  with  Sir  William  Draper,  "  a  new  and 
powerful  ally  came  to  his  assistance,"  mean- 
ing by  the  latter,  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham  I  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Mr.  Wade  and  his  witnesses,  it  is  plain  Lord 
Chatham  stands  veiy  much  in  the  midst  of 
them ;  his  ffreat  shadow  is  always  crossing 
the  net-wo»  of  their  hypotheses  and  expla- 


nations. Lady  Francis  is  sure  her  husband 
was  Junius,  because  he  gave  her,  on  her  mar- 
riage, a  copy  of  Junius's  Letters,  and  was 
always  interested  in  every  thing  that  con- 
cerned them. 

Mr.  Wade  admits,  not  being  able  to  help 
it,  that  the  object  of  Junius  was  the  re- 
placing of  Chadiam  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  that  the  miffhty  juvenile 
ceased  his  letters  because  the  cause  was 
"given  up,"  and  Lord  North  came  into 
power.  He  also  argues  that  Francis  was 
known  to  be  Junius  by  the  King,  Lord  North, 
and  the  government!  who  gave  him  a  place 
in  India  worth  ten  thousand  a  year,  to  be 
rid  of  him.  But  he  says  Francis  had  no 
understanding  with  the  Court  that  he  should 
be  silent  in  return  for  the  place.  No ;  he 
took  it  like  a  virtuous  Romian,  as  his  due, 
for  other  considerations.  Now  it  must  strike 
every  body  as  very  curious  that  Francis  never 
thought  of  telling  his  wife  what  he  commu- 
nicated to  the  Kinff,  Lord  North,  and  the 
government  Poor  Lady  Francis  would  give 
any  thing  to  be  able  to  state  the  fact,  yet 
she  cannot  say,  and  she  says  all  she  can, 
that  her  husband  ever  confided  the  secret  in 
any  way  to  her.  Mr.  Wade's  elucidation  of 
Junius  is  wonderfully  unique.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  pretension^  urged  for  Chatham, 
he  says  decisively,  that  this  nobleman, 
"  though  most  efifective  in  oratory,  was  care- 
less in  literary  composition,  inexact,  loose  and 
repetitionary.*^  It  is  well  known  that  all 
great  orators  have  been,  and  are,  in  the  habit 
of  writing  their  speeches,  or  the  salient  and 
telling  pomts  of  them,  before  speaking  them. 
It  is  also  known  that  at  college  Pitt  was  in 
the  habit  of  translating  the  orations  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Cicero,  with  the  most  sedulous 
attention.  Besides  this,  the  general  truth 
lies  the  other  way.  A  man's  written  com- 
positions are  usually  closer  and  more  correct 
than  his  spoken  eloquence.  Pitt  always 
thought  earnestly  and  forcibly,  and  his 
speedies  are  well-knit  and  full  of  close  ar- 
gument Such  a  man  could  not  write  in- 
exacUy  and  loosely. 

Mr.  Wade  speaks  much  of  the  Chatham 
correspondence  recentiy  published  by  the 
grandsons  of  the  great  Earl.  It  is  by  means 
of  this  correspondence  that  the  attempt  is 
made  to  connect  young  Francis,  or  Junius, 
with  Chatham,  by  means  of  Cakraft  The 
family  of  Chatham  would  dread  nothing  so 
much  as  the  identification  of  the  trucment 
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Junius  with  their  founder,  their  decuset  tuta- 
men.  Thej  would  do  every  thing  to  hinder 
it.    This  correspondence  contains  two  letters 

Purporting  to  be  from  Junius  to  Chatham ! 
»ut  they  are  eminently  suspicious,  if  not 
forgeries ;  just  such  things  as  Chatham  him- 
self, or  his  descendants,  planning  an  eternal 
concealment,  would  provide.  They  weigh 
less  than  a  feather,  such  as  they  are,  against 
the  massive  proofs  that  He  in  the  other  scale. 
To  explain  the  fact  that  Francis,  who,  he 
asserts,  loved  and  respected  Chatham,  abuses 
the  Earl  under  the  signatures  "  Poplicola," 
"  Anti-Sejanus,"  <ic,  in  the  first  series  of  the 
Letters,  Mr.  Wade  courageously  abolishes  as 
many  as  tell  against  him ;  he  calls  them 
spurious,  with  the  decision  of  Alexander 
cutting  the  Gordian  difficulty.  All  Mr. 
Wade  s  arguments  have  only  the  effect  of 
bringing  Chatham  more  suggestively  for- 
ward. Unable  to  ignore  the  palpable  hke- 
ness  between  Junius  and  Chatham,  ho  still 
argues  for  Sir  PhiUp,  saying  that  the  Earl 
had  given  hun  (Sir  Philip)  the  first  impres- 
sion of  greatness  by  his  noble  eloquence  and 
the  lofty  independence  of  his  character.  He 
stoutly  contends  that  this  undeniable  simi- 
krity  was  filtered  through  young  Francis 
into  Junius ;  he  does  not  believe  in  a  direct 
transmission.  lie  admits  that  Francis  shows 
himself  inferior  to  Junius  in  every  thing  but 
the  Letters.  He  says,  "  With  the  fire  of  a 
Chatham  in  his  bosom  to  electrify  the  sen- 
ate, and  with  the  acumen,  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  mastery  of  language  of 
a  Hume,  a  Robertson,  and  a  Gibbon,  to 
adorn  and  invigorate  history,  Sir  Phihp 
Francis  was  destined  to  leave,  as  his  avowed 
productions,  only  a  pile  of  well-nigh  forgot- 
ten speeches,  protests,  pamphlets,  manuscript 
notes  on  book-margins,  and  fugitive  verses." 
But  he  gets  over  this  obstacle ;  he  swallows 
the  chokepear  thus  :  "  I  reply  that  Francis 
was  unquestionably  a  person  of  precocious 
gifts."  He  flowered  too  soon ;  he  faded  pre- 
maturely, harassed  and  worn  out  by  the 
stem  duties  of  his  lucrative  place  in  India ! 
Jam  satis  est  We  shall  not  follow  Mr. 
Wade  any  longer. 

We  hold  up  our  hands  and  bless  critical 
Wade ;  but  we  cannot  put  the  slightest  faith 
in  his  conclusions.  He  has  left  Francis  as 
ho  was,  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  when 
Poplicola's  powerful  letter,  breathing  of  the 
matured  and  masterly  Junius  in  every  sen- 
4.  the  five  years*  war  agwnst  th« 


Tories,  with  that  sounding,  simulated  assault 
upon  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

There  seems  to  be  but  two  competitors 
now  left  upon  this  stage.  Sir  Phihp  Franc:s 
and  the  Earl  of  Chatham ;  and  posterity  will 
have  to  make  its  decision  between  the  young 
clerk  in  the  War  Office,  and  the  Utau  of 
English  statesmanship  and  politics.  Those 
who  object  against  Lord  Chatham  for  Ju- 
nius's  appearance  of  early  hostility  toward 
that  nobleman,  must  be  incapable  of  under- 
standing how  a  mind  fertile  in  resources 
could  carry  on  such  a  deception.  They  allow 
Junius  wonderful  powers  of  many  sorts ;  but 
they  do  not  allow  him  the  power  of  manag- 
ing his  mystery.  Whereas,  Chatham,  Hbs 
Ufysses,  had  a  subtle,  close-contriving  intel- 
lect ;  and  the  ability  of  Junius  is  as  plainly 
seen  in  the  strategy  which  has  left  the  world 
so  long  in  the  dark,  as  in  the  literary  merit 
of  the  Letters  themselves.  All  minor  ob 
jections  must  go  for  nothing  in  this  ques- 
tion ;  such  as  Uiat  Jie  did  not  know  (horge 
Grenvtlle,  <fec  It  is  too  great  a  fault  with 
those  lookmg  for  Junius  to  accept  implidtly 
what  that  shrewd  masquer  says.  That  is  a 
stupid  mode  of  coping  with  any  one  so  cun- 
ning of  fence.  A  man  once  ran,  with  hb 
neighbors,  to  drag  the  river  for  his  drowned 
wife ;  they  searched  down  along  the  stream, 
but  he  who  knew  the  dear  departed  better, 
went  to  look  for  her  the  other  way,  against 
it,  and  found  her,  they  say,  in  a  strong  eddy. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  wo  would  come  at 
Junius,  we  must  go  against  the  drift  of  many 
of  his  savings  and  sentiments. 

We  think  there  appears  on  the  face  of 
this  controversy  an  evident  reluctance  of 
English  writers  to  recognize  Junius  in  Lord 
Chatham.  Wood^l,  who  certainly  suspected 
the  truth,  if  be  did  not  know  it,  seems  will- 
ing to  lead  us  away  from  the  Earl.  Robert 
Heron  in  1801  set  the  curious  to  run  after 
Dunning.  Taylor  and  Wade,  though  the 
stem  apparition  of  Chatham  stands  in  their 
path,  turn  aside  to  young  Francis.  In  the 
ChaUiam  correspondence  any  recognition  of 
the  Earl  is  discountenanced,  which  perhaps 
is  only  natitral  to  expect  from  his  grand- 
sofis.  The  general  idea  of  Lord  Chatham, 
a  name  synonymous  with  every  thing  great 
and  venerable,  would  naturally  be  opposed 
to  the  behef  that  he  was  Junius ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  argue  away  those  convictions 
that  come  wimout  any  ai^gument  at  all. 
Dr.  Waterhouse,  our  countryman,  was  tho 
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first  who  put  forward  Lord  Chatham  in  a 
proper  manner,  Mr.  Swinden,  in  England, 
rather  offered  a  mild  suggestion  than  stated 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  truth,  and  others 
also  had  their  suspicions.  But  a  Yankee 
was  the  first  to  "  speak  out  loud  and  bold," 
like  a  staunch  beagle  who  finds  himself  upon 
a  strong  scent 

The  writer  of  Junius  went  to  the  grave, 
hoping  and  believing  he  should  never  be 
discovered ;  and  his  family,  for  the  strongest 
reasons,  have  obliterated,  and  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  obliterate,  every  trace  which 
could  bring  that  charge  homo  to  him. 
There  are  certainly  no  letters,  nor  any  other 
token  left  to  indicate  him,  save  the  printed 
epistles.  He  will  remain  a  mystery  for  ever, 
if  the  evidences  of  these  will  not  discover 


him.  These,  in  our  opinion,  arc  not  equivo- 
cal. They  point  to  Lord  Chatham,  the  only 
man  who  could  write  Junius's  Letters  —  the 
only  man  who  had  the  motives  to  write 
them.  The  solid  weight  of  proof  is  all  on 
his  side ;  the  quillets  and  quidaities  of  special 
pleading,  some  of  them  imposing  enough, 
belong  to  Francis  and  the  rest.  It  now  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  real  Nominis 
Umbra  can  be  thought  able  to  appropriate 
the  boast  of  Isis,  in  the  temple  at  Sais,  that 
no  mortal  had  lifted  her  veil.  But  the  semi- 
recognized  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  por- 
trait of  Junius,  done  by  an  American  artist, 
is  to  be  seen,  full  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
historic  pjunting,  now  hanging  upon  the 
walls  of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  w.  d. 
C/ieUea,  Mast, 


JUNE. 

Tom  Cabltlb,  in  some  Anglioo-Teutonic 

Book,  says  the  ^  for  which  most  often  he  longs 
I3  006  to  make  him  dumb  or  most  laconic, 

Called  (Oalliei)  un  talent  pour  le  silence. 
Mere  twaddle,  Tom;  wiien  Nature  now  has  tricked  her 

Fair  form  in  flowers,  the  thoughts  are  out  of  tune, 
Which,  moping  over  Mbrabeau  or  Richter, 

Are  silent  in  this  meriy  month  of  June. 

Hie  birds  refute  you :  every  feathered  chorister 

Is  singing  to  the  world  a  gay  Evangel, 
And  showing  us  all  Nature,  with  new  fire  astir,      ' 

Since  God  sent  down  his  joyous  Summer  Angel : 
The  fiow'rs  have  truths  too  deep  for  a  Philosopher 

Whose  Wlsdomship  will  neither  dance  nor  smg. 
Nor  learn  the  laughing  mood  in  which  to  cross  over 

The  bridge  which  joins  the  Summer  to  the  Spring. 

Ye  Cantefrs  of  the  cant  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  all 

Grim  Teufeldrocksh,  go  listen  to  that  stream : 
Does  not  its  voice  of  blasphemy  convict  ye  all — 

The  voice  of  Seraphs  singin);  m  a  dream ! 
Open  your  Schiller,  Tieck,  Wieland,  Gothe,  men, 

And  read  in  them  the  lesson  of  the  Spring : 
Your  mystic  Sumphs  may  prate  of  silence,  but  the  men 

Of  Poet  hearts  prefer  to  Uugh  and  sing. 

Sing  then,  my  friends,  to  welcome  home  the  Jime  comer, 

"Eie  month  of  glowing  days  and  stary  nights; 
;Enj^  its  early  l^urs  of  bliss,  for  soon  Summer 

Will  parch  the  current  of  its  fresh  delights ; 
Sing  then ;  and  leave  unseen  the  grim  knicknackery 

Of  German  systems  and  prosaic  rules ; 
Yes,  talk  and  laugh  and  quaff,  and  shun  the  quackery 

Which  only  «uita  the  Winter-hoar.  o"<x*l-g,,,,j^^oOgle 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  CHIT-CHAT. 


The  study  of  even  inexplicable  problems 
is  by  no  means  altogether  useless,  if  Uiey  exert 
tbe'effect  of  sharpening  the  critical  faculties. 
The  reasoning  employed  is  generally  incon- 
clusive ;  the  e\idence  is  apt  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory or  insufficient;  yet  the  powers  of  the 
•  mind  are  braced  by  the  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity, of  patient  thought,  of  careful  anal- 
ysis. Mental  activity,  the  habit  of  cautious 
investigation,  self-knowledge,  and  candor, 
ought  to  result  from  these  pursuits. 

it  is  well  to  ascertain  the  fruits  of  human 
inquiry,  to  know  the  unknowable,  to  speak 
after  the  German  fashion,  or  as  Locke  has 
happily  stated  this  position:  ^When  we 
know  our  own  strength,  we  shall  the  better 
know  what  to  undertake  with  hopes  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  when  we  shall  have  well  surveyed 
the  powers  of  our  own  minds,  and  made 
some  estimate  what  we  may  expect  from 
them,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  either  to  sit 
still  and  not  set  our  thoughts  on  work  at  all, 
in  despmr  of  knowing  any  thing,  or  on  the 
other  side  question  and  disclaim  all  knowl- 
edge, because  some  things  are  not  to  be 
understood.  It  is  of  great  use  to  the  sailor 
to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  though  he 
cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the 
ocean.^^ 

On  some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
topics,  (coiaideredas  speculative  dogmaSy)  the 
proper  state  of  mind  appears  to  be  that  of 
philosophic  doubt.  Indifference  promotes 
clearness ;  a  clear  thinker  can  distinctly  ex- 
press his  doubts ;  liberal  views  beget  a  tole- 
rant temper  in  others,  and  imply  the  pos- 
session of  it  in  the  theorist. 

Beattie,  himself  a  writer  on  these  subjects 
and  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  ex- 
pressly admits,  **  All  the  pracdcdl,  and  most 
of  the  speculadve  parts  of  moral  science 
have  been  firequently  and  fully  explained  by 
the  ablest  authors."  In  any  thirty  or  forty 
volumes  of  ethical  discussion,  you  will  find 
here  a  new  term,  there  a  novel  illustration ; 
for  the  most  part,  a  constant  recurrence 
to  admitted  principles  and  Uctis^  varied  in 


their  applications  to  life  and  conduct  to  be 
sure,  but  essentially  the  same. 

Two  or  three  of  the  ablest  works  of  this 
class,  with  an  accurate  and  succinct  histoii- 
cal  survey  of  the  doctrines  and  characters  of 
the  leading  philosophers,  will  be  of  more 
real  service  to  the  honest  student  than  a 
small  library  read  and  collated  after  the  old 
fashions.  Most  of  these  works,  as  Bacon 
advises,  may  be  merely  "  tasted,"  (read  in 
part  or  hastily,)  others  bg  deputy^  (in  re- 
views, commentaries,  critical  dictionaries,) 
and  a  very  few  thoroughly  studied — the 
master  minds,  as  infrequent  here  as  in  every 
department 

Of  the  great  mass  of  ethical  and  meta- 
physical writers,  the  style  is  extremely  poor, 
mean,  bald,  and  tedious.  They  seek  to  be  so 
distinct,  and  are  so  copious,  as  to  become 
tiresome,  and  that  too  in  the  discussion  of 
conceded  truths.  They  reverse  the  self-cen- 
sure of  Ilorace  on  his  concise  obscurity,  and 
overwhelm  a  few  commonplace  idea-^  in  a 
copia  verborum.  But  this  waste  of  the  syl- 
logism is  as  great  an  error  as  a  matter  of 
taste  as  the  mDst  verbose  declamation. 
Diffuse  logic  is  even  worse  than  diffuse  rhet- 
oric, as  well  as  inimical  to  the  very  8]Mrit  of 
reasoning.  Rhetoric  admits  copiousness; 
logic  is  close;  beauty  is  strength  here,  as 
well  the  essence  of  wisdom  as  of  wit 

After  the  piles  of  controversial  tracts,  ser- 
mons, and  philosophical  treatises  on  the 
subjects  of  fiberty,  freedom  of  the  will,  moral 
necessity,  &<^  the  sum  of  the  matter,  it  ap- 
pears, may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  Moral 
necessity  appears  to  be  a  fair  logical  infer- 
ence from  the  premises,  but  freedom  is  safest 
to  a»iume  as  a  ground  of  practice;  as  a 
question,  it  is  still  open  to  the  metaphysi- 
cians. 

Philosophical  necessity,  practical  firce- 
dom — to  reconcile  History  and  Providence, 
freedom  of  the  will  and  the  foreknowledge 
of  Omniscience,  (wholly  a  mystery,)— is 
logically  impossible. 

Systems  are  invariably  one-aided  and  ex- 
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elusive,  exhibiting  in  general  but  a  partial 
view  of  any  question,  and  upon  which  an 
immoderate  emphasis  is  laid.  Truth  lies 
between  the  cirtreraes  of  opposite  theories. 
Thus,  men  are  both  self-lovers  and  benevo- 
lent, selfishness  and  disinterestedness  be- 
ing both  of  them  original  instincts.  It  is 
Tin  true  to  predicate  of  either  of  these  prin- 
ciples, that  they  alone  govern  society.  The 
dignity  of  human  nature  is  to  be  cherished, 
while  we  must  confess  that  imperfection  is 
germain  to  the  constitution  of  man.  We 
should  endeavor  to  preserve  what  is  good  in 
human  nature,  endeavoring  at  the  same 
time  to  elevate  and  purify  it. 

Extreme  characters  are  nnfeir  illustrations 
of  any  doctrine,  as  much  so  as  any  extrava- 
gant doctrine  is  of  sound  philosophy  itself. 
A  mere  politician  is  no  proper  specimen  of 
human  nature,  any  more  than  a  mere  talk- 
ing philanthropist. 

In  a  letter  of  Archbishop  Herring,  (the 
only  Archbishop  we  can  at  present  remem- 
ber, who  was  at  the  same  time  a  pleasant 
and  elegant  prose  writer,)  to  his  friend  Mrs, 
Duncombe,  occurs  the  following  admirable 
sentiment,  and  the  justest  criticism  on  the 
rational  school  of  morality,  «.  e,,  that  which 
based  the  foundations  of  morality  on  rea- 
son, and  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke :  "  The  reasonableness  of  vir- 
tue is  its  true  foundation,  and  the  Creator 
has  formed  our  minds  to  sndi  a  qukjk  per- 
ception of  it,  that  it  is  in  almost  every 
occurrence  of  human  life  self-evident;  but 
then  I  am  for  t  iking  in  every  possible  help 
to  strengthen  and  support  virtue,  beauty, 
moral  sense,  affection,  and  even  interest ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Creator  had  adapted 
various  arguments  to  secure  the  practice  of 
it  to  the  various  tempers  of  men,  and  the 
different  solicitations  which  they  meet  with. 
And  virtue  thus  secured  and  guarded  may 
perhaps  not  unfitly  be  compared  to  those 
buildings  of  a  Gothic  taste,  which,  though 
they  have  a  good  foundation,  are  furnished, 
nevertheless,  (against  all  accidents,)  with' 
many  outward  supports  or  buttresses,  but 
so  contrived  and  adjusted  by  the  architect, 
that  they  do  not  detract  from,  but  even  add 
to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  building.'* 

The  philosophical  claims  and  literary  char- 
acter of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  so  impartially 
stated  in  the  analytical  review  of  Sir  James 
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Mackintosh,  have  been  pretty  closely  scruti- 
nized by  former  critics :  both  poets,  Beattie 
and  Gray.  In  Forbes's  Life  (k  Beattie  we 
read  this  criticism :  "  Plato  was  one  of  the 
first  who  introduced  the  fashion  of  giving  us 
fine  words  instead  of  good  sense ;  in  tkis^  as 
in  his  other  faultSf  he  has  been  successfully 
imitated  by  Lord  ShaftesburyP  Gray 
writes  with  equal  severity :  "  You  say  you 
cannot  conceive  how  Lord  Shaftesbury  came 
to  be  a  philosopher  in  vogue.  I  will  tell 
you:  first,  he  was  a  Lord;  secondly,  he  was 
as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers ;  thirdly,  men 
are  very  prone  to  believe  what  they  <lo  not 
understand ;  fourthly,  they  will  not  believe 
any  thing  at  all,  provided  they  are  under 
no  obligation  to  believe  it ;  fifthly,  they  love 
to  take  a  new  road,  even  when  that  road 
leads  nowhere ;  sixthly,  he  was  reckoned  a 
fine  writer,  and  seemed  always  to  mean 
more  than  he  said.  Would  you  have  any 
more  reasons  ?  An  interval  of  above  forty 
years  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm. 
A  dead  Lord  ranks  with  commoners ;  vanity 
is  no  longer  interested  in  the  matter,  lor  a 
new  road  has  become  an  old  one." 

If  after  such  men  we  may  presume  to 
add  our  opinion,  it  is  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  theirs.  The  works  of  Lord  Shaftsbury 
appear  to  us  a  refodory  of  ethical  topics,  in 
which  too  many  points  and  questions  are 
•comprehended  under  single  heads,  by  no 
means  sufficiently  distinct  and  separate,  full 
of  commonplace,  dressed  up  aftectedly  in 
stale  metaphors  and  the  cast-off  imagery  of 
the  Platonists.  He  is  absurdly  verbose  and 
mi^iloquent  His  egotism  is  awkward, 
his  circumlocutions  clumsy,  his  pleasantry 
pompous.  His  style  »  in  general  heavy 
and  languid,  the  style  of  a  nobleman  turned 
metaphysician.  He  is  truly  a  philosophical 
petit  maitre,  infected  with  the  vilest  pedan- 
try and  the  French  taste  in  criticism  current 
in  his  day. 

Gray's  character  of  Aristotle  appears  to  us 
even  more  just  and  better  wi-itten  than  his 
portrait  of  Shaftesbuiy.  As  we  have  given 
Beattie's  opinion  of  !rlato,  we  may  subjoin 
the  following:  "For  my  part,  I  read  Aris- 
totle, his  poetics,  politics,  and  morals,  though 
I  do  not  well  know  which  is  which.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  the  hardest  author,  by  far,  I 
ever  meddled  with.  Then  he  has  a  dry  concise- 
ness that  makes  one  imagine  one  is  perusing 
a  table  of  contents  rather  than  a  book;  it 
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iaatesfor  all  the  world  like  chopped  hay^  or 
ratJier  like  chopped  logic  ;  for  he  has  a  vio- 
lent affection  to  that  art,  being  in  some  sense 
his  own  invention;  so  that  he  often  loses 
himself  in  httle  trifling  distinctions  and  ver- 
bal niceties;  and  what  is  worse,  leaves  you 
to  extricate  him  as  well  as  you  can.  Thirdly, 
he  has  suffered  vastly  from  the  transcribers, 
as  all  authors  of  great  brevity  necessarily 
must  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  he  has  abun- 
dance of  fine  uncommon  things,  which  make 
him  well  worth  the  pains  he  gives  one." 

We  know  Aristotle  wholly  from  transla- 
tion, to  be  sure,  and  hence  cannot  judge  of 
him  as  of  an  English  author ;  but  we  believe 
all  of  Gray's  critique,  save  the  last  clause, 
which  must  overrate  him.  He  is  crabbed 
and  unreadable  to  a  wonderful  degree,  ana- 
lytical to  excess,  harsh  to  austerity  and  bald- 
ness. As  a  mere  writer,  though  he  may  be, 
at  times,  profoundly  suggestive,  yet  the  mat- 
ter of  his  works  may  be  £ar  better  studied  in 
modern  authors,  who  are  greater  masters  of 
form.  As  a  moralist  and  metaphysician, 
much  of  him  may  be  in  Hobbes  and  Locke, 
yet  they  are  far  more  able  in  developing  the 
thought  In  rhetoric  and  aesthetical  criticism 
a  score  of  writers,  Greek,  Roman,  English, 
and  German,  may  be  mentioned  vastly  supe- 
rior. In  the  philosophy  of  poUtics,  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States  have  pro- 
du^  disciples  that  have  transcended  their 
master's  skill;  and  in  natural  history,  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  America,  during  the 
last  fifty  years  have  accumulated  a  mass  of 
scientific  infonnation,  probably  far  beyond 
all  the  resources  of  antiquity  in  the  same 
department 

Speaking  of  the  medium  of  translation^ 
we  ofifer  Uie  dictum  of  high  authority  on 
this  subject — ^Dugald  Stewart:  "A  very 
imperfect  one,  undoubtedly,  where  a  judg- 
ment is  to  be  passed  on  compositions  ad- 
dressed to  the  powers  of  imagination  and 
taste;  yet  fully  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
form  an  estimate  of  works  which  treat  of 
science  and  philosophy.  On  such  subjects 
it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  whatever  is 
unfit  to  stand  the  test  of  a  literal  version,  is 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  being  studied  in  the 
original" 

In  a  single  tract  of  Hobbes,  of  some  ninety 

duodecimo  pages,  occur  some  of  the  most 

"""-  massages  in  modem  philosoph  cal 

^  find  here  the  original  of  many 


famous  theories  and  systems,  the  authors  of 
which  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  mention 
of  Hobbes,  unless  to  abuse  him,  so  obnoxious 
is  his  name,  and  so  much  has  his  reputation 
suffered  at  the  hands  not  of  critics  only,  but 
of  theological  and  political  partisans.  This 
tract  wa^  a  favorite  with  Addison,  and  is 
highly  praised  by  Dugald  Stewart  and  Mack- 
intosh ;  contains  the  very  marrow  of  Hobbes' 
philosophy,  as  Hazlitt  has  clearly  shown  in 
his  admirable  Essay  on.  the  Writings  of 
Hobbes.  The  life  of  Hobbes  has  been  writ- 
ten by  the  antiquarian  Aubrey.  The  English 
Aristotle  was,- at  one  time,  secretary  to  Lord 
Bacon,  and  the  philosophical  idol  of  Cowley, 
who  has  penned  a  noble  ode  to  his  memory. 
Locke  owes  an  immense  debt  to  him ;  but 
so  feeble  is  Fame,  the  latter  philosopher  is 
regarded  as  at  the  head  of  English  meta- 
physics, while  the  earlier,  his  master,  and  an 
original  thinker,  as  well  as  a  masterly  writer, 
is  classed  with  atheists,  paradoxical  sophists, 
and  sensualbt  worldlings.  Errors,  and  griev- 
ous ones,  are  to  be  found  in  Hobbes,  and  of 
which  we  shall  attempt  no  defense ;  still  there 
is  much  truth, penetration  into  human  motives 
and  characters,  force  of  style,  independence 
and  manliness  in  his  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture— a  body  of  philosophy  in  itself.  At  pre- 
sent we  intend  merely  noting  some  remark- 
able coincidences  of  thought  and  expression 
between  the  elder  writer  and  the  others, 
generally  his  successors,  though  in  some  in- 
stances almost  contemporaries. 

"The  consequences  of  our  actions,"  sap 
Hobbes,  "are  our  counsellors  by  alternate 
succession  in  the  mind." 

In  a  noble,  serious  poem  by  Beaumont  or 
Fletcher,  the  brother  dramatists,  we  read : 

"  Our  acts  our  angels  ore,  or  good  or  Ul, 
The  constant  shadows  that  walk  by  ns  stilL'' 

"In  dreams,"  Hobbes  finely  suggests,  "our 
thoughts  appear  like  the  stars  Mween  the 
flying  clouds^  Locke,  in  Book  II.  Chap.  X. 
of  his  Essay,  has  hit  upon  a  similar  illustra- 
tion. Speaking  of  the  facility  with  which 
in  most  minds  ideas  fade  in  the  memory,  he 
concludes:  "In  all  these  cases,  ideas  in  the 
mind  quickly  fade,  and  often  vanish  quite 
out  of  the  understanding,  leaving  no  more 
footsteps  or  remaining  characters  of  them- 
selves than  shadows  do  flying  over  fields  oj 
comr 
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Treatise,  "The  Brain,  the  common  organ 
of  all  the  senses."  Truly,  the  new  thoughts 
come  out  of  the  old  books,  or  as  Dan  Chau- 
cer has  declared : 

**  Out  of  the  olde  iieldes,  as  men  saithe, 

Cometh  all  this  newe  come,  fro  yere  to  yere: 
And  out  of  the  olde  bookes,  in  good  faithe, 
Cometh  all  this  newe  science  that  men  lere.* ' 

Rochefoucault's  definition  of  Pity  is  ahnoet 
identical  with  that  given  by  Hobbes,  who 
styles  it,  "Imagination,  or  fiction  of  future 
calamity  to  ourselves,  proceeding  from  the 
sense  of  another  man's  calamity.** 

After  making,  as  we  thought,  quite  a  dis- 
covery, we  found  Hazlitt  had,  long  before, 
pointed  out  the  whole  thing.  So  most  of 
the  new  revelations  of  modern  criticism  are 
merely  "  new-found  old  inventions,"  accord- 
ing to  Butler.  Chap.  U.  is  an  Essay  on 
Idealism,  a  Berkleian  speculation.  Now, 
Hobbes  died  in  1C70,  Bierkeley  was  bom 
in  1684,  and  it  is  fair  to  infer  the  later  phi- 


losopher borrowed  from  his  predecessor.  The 
sum  of  the  doctrine  is  contained  in  the  tenth 
and  last  paragraph :  "And  from  hence,  also, 
it  foUoweth,  that  whatsoever  accidents  or 
qualities  our  senses  make  tis  think  there  be 
in  the  world,  they  be  not  there,  but  are  seem- 
ing  apparitions  only ;  the  things  that  are 
really  in  the  world  without  us,  are  those 
motives  by  which  these  seemings  are  caused. 
And  this  is  the  great  deception  of  sense, 
which  also  is  to  be  5y  sense  corrected :  for, 
as  sense  tellcth  me  when  I  see  directly,  that 
the  color  seemeth  to  be  in  the  object ;  so,  also, 
sense  telleth  me  when  I  see  by  reflection, 
that  color  is  not  in  the  object." 

We  will  conclude  this  discursive  paper  by 
quoting  a  common  saymg,  that  has  passed 
into  a  proverb:  "The  worth  of  a  thing  is 
what  it  '11  bring,"  neatly  framed  into  one  of 
the  most  telling  couplets  of  HudibraB.  In 
Hobbes,  we  find  it  thus  expressed:  "So 
much  worth  is  every  thing,  as  a  man  will 
give  for  all  it  can  do." 
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From  the  days  of  Herodotus  to  those  of 
the  Howadji,  every  thing  that  related  to  the 
East,  the  country  that  the  latter  terms  pecu- 
liarly the  property  of  the  imagination,  has 
been  seized  upon  and  read  with  eagerness 
and  avidity.  Such  an  interest  has  always 
attached  to  the  subject  itself,  that  we  have 
felt  disposed  to  be  more  lenient  with  books 
that  purported  to  be  a  record  of  Oriental 
travel,  than  with  the  continental  tours  with 
which  we  have  been  inundated  for  many 
years.  But  several  works  upon  the  East 
nave  been  published  of  late,  by  writers  who, 
adhering  to  the  good  old  catholic  doctrine  of 
Dr.  Blair,  "that  all  that  can  be  required  of 
language  is  to  coiivey  our  ideas  clearly  to 
the  minds  of  others,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  such  a  dress,  as  by  pleasing  and  interest^ 
ing  them,  shall  most  effectually  strengthen 
the  impressions  we  endeavor  to  make," 
wrote  with  gracefulness  and  ease,  with  man- 
liness and  vigor,  disdained  all  affectations, 
and  were  above  playing  tricks  with  the  En-  \ 


glish  language.  We  are  of  honest  Dog- 
berry's opinion,  that  "comparisons  are 
odorous,"  but  must  say,  that  of  the  books  we 
have  referred  to,  we  think  Eothen  stands  at 
the  head.  Those  happy  combinations  of  a 
fascinating  subject  and  a  fascinating  style, 
have  rendered  us  more  fastidious  than  for- 
merly with  all  Eastern  travellers  who  turn 
authors;  and  we  are  now  as  much  disposed  to 
apply  a  severe  test  of  criticism  to  descrip- 
tions of  Thebes  and  Cairo,  and  sentimental 
lucubrations  beside  the  pyramids  or  under 
the  palms,  as  to  any  scenes  in  Italy,  or 
ramblings  on  the  Continent.  The  charm  of 
the  East,  since  we  have  seen  the  subject  so 
skilfully  and  admirably  treated,  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  blemishes  of 
taste  or  diction,  in  the  notes  of  the  traveller. 
We  ventured  upon  the  perusal  of  the  book, 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
with  expectations  founded  upon  the  exces- 
sive laudations  of  it  that  we  saw  in  many 
of  the  daily  journals,  and  regret  to  state 
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that  we  have  seldom  closed  a  book,  written 
by  a  person  of  so  much  genius,  against 
which  we  had  charges  to  make  of  a  more 
serious  nature.  We  have  marked  for 
reprehension  in  our  copy  of  "  Nile  Notes  " 
many  inelegancies  of  expression,  passages 
of  false  and  twaddling  sentiment,  and  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  of  syntax  and  of  good 
taste;  all  faults  of  great  magnitude,  and 
which  we  shall  notice  more  particularly 
hereafter.  But  to  our  mind,  the  cardinal  fault 
of  the  book,  and  the  one  that  disfigures  it 
more  than  any,  perhaps  than  all,  of  the 
others,  and  upon  which  we  shall  bestow  the 
most  extended  notice,  is  the  affectation  of 
alliterated  sentences,  with  which  almost 
every  page  is  crowded ;  and  after  giving  our 
readers  a  few  specimens  with  which  our  au- 
thor has  favored  us,  we  propose  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  what  we  have  always 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  ridiculous 
and  puerile  of  literary  follies  that  have  been 
recorded,  and  which  we  think  no  power,  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  the  genius  of  the  Howadji, 
can  render  again  popular.  But  although 
the  success  of  such  an  attempt  would  be  as 
hopeless  as  deplorable,  we  do  not,  on  that 
account,  think  the  person  making  it  less 
des(:rving  of  censure.  On  one  page  alone 
our  author  treats  us  with  "two  towels," 
*'  lickerous  larder,"  "  sharp  stimulants," 
**  most  melancholy,"  "remote  regions,"  "ill- 
ness and  inability,"  "landing  at  lonely," 
**  provisions  previously  sent  on  shore  for  the 
purpose  at  an  admirable  advance,"  "  grown 
grisly,"  "spectrally  sUding,"  "story  with 
sardonic  smiles,"  "demoniac  dragomen," 
**  sang  the  slowest  of  slow  songs." 

We  cull  a  few  more  of  these  flowers  of 
literature  from  some  other  pages.  "  Shines 
not  the  Syrian  sun  suddenly,"  "dirt  and 
direful  deformity,"  "dumb  secrets  are  but 
soft  shadows  and  shining  hghts,"  "sitting 
solemn  saddening  but  successful,"  "trebly 
flies  the  Ibis  while  the  sun  sets,"  "  dashed 
with  dying  light,"  "cultivate  chimney 
corners  and  chuckle,"  "solid  sin  sticks 
steadfastly,"  "  sharp  surges  of  sound  swept," 
'^  music  still  swelled  savagely  in  maddened 
monotony  of  measure,"  "  make  or  maintain 
an  otherwise  monotonous  mass  of  misery," 
**  sedately  sail  for  strancer  scenery,"  "  seems 
it  too  seriously  symboTicaV  "  swallow-like 
follow  the  summer,  and  shuffle  oflf  the  coil 
of  care  at  Cairo,"  <fec  <fec  We  might  fill 
nnr  r\tktf^  as  the  Howadji  has  done,  with 


similar  specimens,  but  deem  the  foregoii^ 
sufficient      We  must,  however,  give  the 
opening  of  the  21st  chapter:    "We  de- 
parted at  dawn.    Before  a  gentle  gale  the 
Ibis  fleetly  flew  in  the  star-light,  serenaded 
by  the  Sal  lias ;"  and  with  this  exquisite 
"  morseau  "  we  close  our  alliterated  extracts. 
All  aflectations  in  literature  are  oflensive, 
and  it  is  extremely  painful  to  see  an  attempt 
made  to  revive  practices  in  writing,  that  the 
purer  taste  of  modern  times  has  decided  to 
be  unsuitable  to  a  chaste  and  natural  style ; 
and  although  the  figure  of  words  that  con- 
sists in  the  repetition  of  the  same  letter  or 
letters  at  certain  intervals,  and  is  termed  in 
rhetoric  alliteration,  was  indulged  in  occa- 
sionally by  some  of  the  oldest  and  best 
writers — chiefly  in  poetry  however — it  is  re- 
garded at  the  present  day  as  a  trivial  and 
affected  decoration  of  wordia,  and  an  instance 
of  &lse  refinement,  and  cannot  be  tolerated 
except  in  a  work  of  a  humorous  or  burlesque 
nature.    When  any  folly  is  indulged  in  to 
a  great  extent,  the  very  extravagances  into 
which  it  runs  is  the  cause  of  its  total  aban- 
donment.     Such  was  the  fate  of  allite- 
ration, which  was  carried  to  such  lengths 
that    its    absurdity  became    apparent    to 
all,  and  it  went  out  of  favor  with  the 
public.    Disraeh  tells  us  of  the  "Ecloga 
de  Calois,"  by  Hugbold  the  Monk,  all  toe 
words  of  which  silly  work  began  with  a 
C ;  and  also  of  a  translation  of  the  moral 
proverbs  of  Christiana  of  Pisa,  made  by 
the  Earl  of  Rivers,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  the  greater  part  of  which  h© 
contrived  to  conclude  with  the  letter  E ;  an 
instance,  he  observes,  of  his  lordsbip^s  hard 
application,  and  the  bad  taste  of  an  age 
which  Lord  Oxford  said  had  witticisms  and 
whims  to  struggle  with,  as  well  as  ignorance. 
Now  every  such  instance  is  the  "  reductio 
ad  absurdum"  of  such  a  practice.    It  is 
"  from  the  purpose  "  of  writing,  and  "  though 
it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  yet  it  cannot 
but  make   the  judicious  grieve."    It  is  a 
method  of  courting  notoriety  that  seems 
more  ridiculous  to  us  than  that  of  the  incen- 
diary of  Ephesus,  and  we  shall  always  ex- 
press our  dislike  at  such  attempts.    Every 
thing  that  attracts  attention  firom  the  mat- 
ter to  the  style  should  be  discountenanced. 
We  should  not  think  of  tolerating  a  writer  of 
modem  times,  who  indulged  in  that  figure 
or  words  termed  Antanaclasis,  which  con- 
sists in  the  repetition  of  words  the  same  in 
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sound,  but  not  in  sense.  Instances  of  this, 
as  well  as  of  alliteration,  occur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Cicero,  who  stands  pre-eminent 
among  elegant  writers ;  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  reckoned  a  defect,  and  not  a  beauty 
in  style.  Yet  in  the  time  of  Henry  XL,  this 
childish  and  unmeaning  folly  prevailed  to 
such  an  extent,  that  no  poem  or  prose-writ- 
ing could  be  popular  if  it  did  not  abound 
in  instances  of  it 

Were  it  possible  for  such  follies  to  be  re- 
vived, we  might  expect  to  see  verses  again 
assume  the  grotesque  shapes  of  pillars,  bot- 
tles, lozenges,  rhomboids,  Cupids,  hearts  and 
altars,  as  in  a  former  age.  but  we  will  not 
insult  the  public  taste,  by  presuming  for  a 
tiioment  such  a  thing  possible. 

Alliteration  was  conisdered  to  have  a 
kind  of  natural  connection  with  imitative 
harmony,  and  occurre<l  most  frequently 
whore  the  sound  was  an  echo  to  the  sense ; 
but  our  author,  instead  of  attempting  to  revive 
it  in  its  least  objectionable  sh^e,  although 
in  that  sufficiently  absurd,  has  plunged  at 
once  into  extravagance,  and  forcibly  brings 
in  words  without  regard  to  their  fitness, 
solely  because  the  first  letter  or  syllable  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  word  that  preceded 
or  follows  it.  A  puerile  or  senseless  affecta- 
tion, that  cannot  be  animadverted  upon 
with  too  much  severity.  We  confess  that 
we  should  have  read  his  book  with  more  pleas- 
lu-e,  had  he,  after  having  selected  a  word  that 
was  appropriate,  repeated  it  several  times,  or 
refened  us  in  a  note  or  otherwise  to  the  letters 
in  tlie  Dictionary  that  the  word  commenced 
with  for  other  words  commencing  with  the 
same.  Either  of  these  two  methods,  wo  think, 
would  have  been  superior  to  the  one  he  has 
adopted,  and  with  the  latter  we  could  have 
alliterated  his  sentences  at  our  leisure,  if  we 
had  any  inclination  to  do  so  at  all,  without 
liaving  it  interfere  with  the  perusal  of  his 
narrative. 

We  proceed  now  to  notice  some  of  the 
other  faults  that  we  alluded  to  in  a  former 
page,  and  to  give  a  few  of  the  most  glaring 
instances.  On  the  route  to  Boubek,  see  page 
1 7,  our  author  meets  men  with  hog-skins  slung 
over  Uieir  backs  full  of  water.  This  sight  re- 
minds him  of  the  remark  in  Scripture,  "Nei- 
ther do  ye  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles," 
and  carries  him  back  to  the  time  when  glass 
bottles  were  an  unknown  luxury.  To  ex- 
press tbw  he  says,  **  I  remembered  the  land 
and  the  tkne  of  putting  wine  into  old  bottles, 


and  was  shoved  hack  hey OTid  glass ^  The 
incorrectness  of  the  first  part  of  this  sen- 
tence is  overshadowed  by  the  inelegance  of 
the  last  part,  that  we  have  italicized.  Sac- 
rifices of  elegance  are  allowable,  if  thereby  a 
greater  force  of  expression  is  obtained ;  but 
in  this  case  the  Howadji  has  gained  nothing 
in  vigor,  and  is  singularly  inelegant  He 
has  attempted  to  be  quaint,  and  is  only 
clumsy. 

On  page  58  we  have  the  following :  "  We 
were  in  the  dream  of  the  death  of  the  deadest 
land." 

On  page  253 :  "  Yet  he  will  have  a  se- 
creter  sympathy  with  those  forms  than  with 
any  temple,  how  grand  or  graceful  soever." 

Whose  grammar  does  the  Howadji  use  ? 

On  page  66 :  "  Over  my  head  was  the 
dreamy  murmurousness  of  summer  in- 
sects swarming  in  the  warm  air." 

On  page  134 :  "  The  sharp  surges  of  sound 
swept  around  the  room,  dashing  in  regular 
measure  against  her  movelessness^ 

On  page  1*73 :  "It  lingers  on  the  verge 
of  the  vortex,  then  unpausing  plunges  in." 

On  page  202:  "Should  we  not  have 
blackballed  the  hegirted  Aristides  1" 

And  whose  dictionaiy  ? 

Such  sentences  as  the  following  would  be 
unpardonable  in  a  school-boy's  composition, 
and  the  youth  who  should  be  guilty  of  them 
would  richly  deserve  to  have  the  rules  of 
syntax  flowed  into  him : — 

Page  120 :  "And  so  frailty  was  all  boated 
up  the  Nile  to  Esne.  Not  quite,  and  even 
if  it  had  been.  Abbas  Pacha,  grandson  of 
Mahommed  Alee,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
old  Pacha's  daugher,  has  boated  it  all  back 
again." 

Page  156 :  "Nation  of  beggars  effortless, 
effete,  bucksheesh  is  its  prominent  point  of 
contact  with  the  Howadji,  who  revisiting 
the  Nile  in  dreams  hears  far  sounding  and 
for  ever,  *  Alms,  O  shopkeeper !'" 

Page  173  :  "Confusion  confounded,  deso- 
lated desolation,  never  sublime  yet  always 
solemn,  with  a  sense  of  fate  in  the  swift 
rushing  waters,  that  creates  a  somber  inter- 
est not  all  inhuman,  but  akin  to  dramatic 
intensity." 

Page  179:  "Followed  much  monosylla- 
bic discourse,  also  grave  ffrun ting  and  a  little 
more  salaaming  among  the  belated  sinners." 

We  confess  to  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
subjects  and  attributes  of  sentences  being 
placed  in  the  natural  order  of  syntax. 
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The  following  is  perhaps  as  flagrant  an 
instance  of  a  want  of  purity  of  style  as  any 
in  the  book : — 

Page  135  :  "  Form  so  perfect  was  never 
yet  carved  in  marble^ — ^not  the  Venus  Ls  so 
mellowly  moulded.  Her  outline  has  not  the 
voluptuousness  which  is  not  too  much — 
which  is  not  perceptible  to  mere  criticism, 
and  is  more  a  flushing  along  the  form  than 
a  greater  fulness  of  the  form  itself.  The 
Greek  Venus  was  sea-born,  butourE^ptian 
is  sun-born.  The  brown  blood  of  the  sun 
burned  along  her  veins — the  soul  of  the  sun 
streamed  shaded  from  her  eyes.  She  was  still, 
almost  statuesquely  still.  When  she  danced, 
it  was  only  stillness  intenselt/  stirred.^ 

We  should  like  to  know  how  stillness 
looks  when  it  is  intensely  stirred,  and  how 
much  it  can  be  stirred  without  ceasing  to  be 
stillness,  or  if  the  more  it  is  stirred  the  stiller 
it  becomes  ? 

The  Howadji  gets  sentimental  under  the 
palms,  and  discourses  as  follows,  page  148 : 

"  I  knew  a  palm-tree  upon  Capri ;  it  stood  in  select 
Fociety  of  shining  fig  leaves  and  lustrous  oleanders ; 
it  overhung  the  balcony,  and  so  looked  far  overlean- 
ing  down  upon  the  blue  Mediterranean.  Through 
the  dream  mists  of  Southern  Italian  noons,  it  looked 
up  the  broad  bay  of  Naples  and  saw  vague  Vesu- 
vms  melting  away,  or  at  sunset  the  isles  of  the  Sy- 
rens, whereon  they  singing  sat  and  wooed  Ulysses 
as  he  went ;  or  in  the  fuUMay  moonlight  the  oranges 
of  Sorrento  shone  across  it,  great  and  golden  per- 
manent plants  of  that  delicious  dark.  And  from 
the  Sorrento  where  Tasso  was  bom  it  looked 
across  to  pleasant  Posylippo,  where  Virgil  is 
buried,  and  to  stately  Ischia.  The  Palm  of  Capri 
Miw  all  that  was  fairest  and  most  famous  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples. 

**  A  wandering  poet  whom  I  knew  sang  a  sweet 
soug  to  the  Palm,  as  he  dreamed  in  the  moonlight 
upon  that  balcony.  But  it  was  only  the  free- 
masonry of  sympathy.  It  was  only  syllabled 
moonshine.  For  the  Palm  was  a  Poet,  and  all 
Palms  arc  Poets." 

"  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat,"  say  we,  ven- 
turing, at  the  expense  of  good  taste,  on 
the  confines  of  a  joke ;  but  this  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  most  maudlin  sentiment  and  un- 
meaning twaddle  that  could  well  be  ima- 
gined. It  is  fustian  raised  to  its  highest 
power.  The  "  words  are  a  very  Bfintastical 
banquet,  just  so  many  strange  dishes."  Syl- 
labled moonshine  alone  woiild  not  be  offen- 
sive ;  but  this  being  not  only  syllabled,  but 
printed,  proof-corrected,  and  published  moon- 
shine, it  is  an  insult  to  the  public  taste. 

'"'^        are  many  other  similar  passages 


marked  by  us  to  be  noticed,  but  we  will  not 
trespass  upon  the  good  nature  of  our  readers. 

The  chapters  entitled  Fair  Frailty  and 
Terpsichore  are  not  deficient  in  warmth  of 
coloring  certainly,  but  we  must  speak  of 
them  in  terms  of  condemnation.  We  are 
not  over-fastidious  in  such  matters,  but  we 
consider  the  glowing  descriptions  of  voluptu- 
ous dances^  and  observations  upon  many  and 
allusions  to  other  Oriental  manners  and  cus- 
toms that  occur  in  these  chapters,  to  be  de- 
cidedly objectionable  in  a  book  that  is  in- 
tended (to  use  a  favorite  advertising  phrase) 
to  occupy  a  place  upon  the  drawing-room 
table.  There  are  some  "  melancholy  mys- 
teries" (to  adopt  an  expression  of  our  au- 
thor) into  which  we  have  not  the  slightest 
disposition  to  pry,  and  concerning  which  we 
should  prefer  that  the  fairer  and  purer  por- 
tion of  our  race  should  remain  profoundly 
ignorant. 

We  have  made  the  foregoing  remarks  in 
no  spirit  of  cavilling  or  unkindness.  Did 
the  book  before  us  not  display  unmistakable 
evidences  of  talent,  we  should  not  have  no- 
ticed it  to  such  an  extent.  But  it  contains 
many  passages  of  remarkable  power  and 
great  beauty,  that  prove  to  us  conclusively 
that  the  author  possesses  the  ability  to 
achieve  a  work  that  shall  be  an  addition  to 
the  literature  of  his  country.  Let  him  but 
disabuse  his  mind  of  the  idea  that  allitera- 
tion is  an  embellishment ;  let  him  cease  to 
construct  sentences  on  principles  of  his  own, 
and  bestow  more  attention  to  purity,  pro- 
priety, and  precision,  (the  alliteration  is  ac- 
cidental;) let  him  be  content  to  take  the 
Eriglisb  language  as  he  finds  it,  and  be  care- 
ful in  his  more  sentimental  moods  lest  he 
make  that  fatal  step  from  the  sublime,  and 
he  will  write  books  that  we  shall  have  bound 
in  crimson  and  gold,  and  give  more  than 
one  attentive  perusal.  His  nature  is  often 
finely  touched,  and  to  fine  issues.  He  has 
a  keen  sense  of  the  noble,  th8  beautiful,  and 
the  ludicrous ;  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the 
soul  of  a  true  poet ;  great  power  of  descrip- 
tion, a  good  command  of  language,  and  at 
times  an  intensity  of  thought  and  expre««ion 
that  astonishes  and  dehghts  us.  And  it  is 
on  this  account  that  we  have  expressed  our- 
self  so  emphatically  in  our  previous  pages. 
Wo  regretted  that  any  one  who  could  do  so 
well  should  be  guilty  of  the  gross  mistakes, 
the  affectations,  and  the  ^"s^^^^i^f  .rilrP^^ 
which  we  have  given  insMnc^.    Tna^our 
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readers  may  judge  for  themselves  and  be 
convinced  that  we  do  not  rank  our  author's 
ability  to  write  well  higher  than  it  deserves, 
we  will  give  them  a  few  specimens.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  his  views  of  the 
present  position  and  future  prospects  of  the 
East:— 

"  That  the  East  wiU  never  regenerate  itself,  cod- 
tamporary  history  shows;  nor  has  any  nation  of 
history  culminated  twice.  The  spent  summer  re- 
blooms  no  more — ^tlie  Indian  summer  is  but  a 
memory  and  a  delusion.  The  sole  hof>e  of  the 
East  la  Western  inoculatioa  The  child  must 
suckle  the  a^e  of  the  parent^  and  even  '  Medea*s 
wondrous  al<£emy  *  will  not  restore  its  peculiar 
prime.  If  the  East  awakens,  it  will  be  no  longer 
m  the  turban  and  red  slippers,  but  in  hat  and  boots. 
The  West  is  the  sea  Umt  advances  for  ever  upon 
the  shore ;  the  shore  cannot  stoy  it,  but  becomes 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  Western,  who  lives 
in  the  Orient,  does  not  assume  the  kaftan  and  the 
baggy  breeches,  and  those  of  his  Muslim  neighbors 
shrink  and  disappear  before  bis  coat  and  pantar 
loons.  The  Turkish  army  is  clothed  like  the  armies 
of  Europe.  The  grand  Turk  himselt  Mohammad^s 
vicar,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  has  laid 
away  the  magnificence  of  Haroun  Alrashid,  and 
wears  the  simple  red  Tarboosh,  and  a  stiff  suit  of 
military  blue.  Cairo  is  an  English  station  to  India, 
and  the  Howadji  does  not  drink  sherbet  upon  the 
pyramids,  but  champagne.  The  choice  Cairo  of 
our  Eastern  imagination  is  contaminated  with  car- 
riagea  They  are  showing  the  secrets  of  the  streets 
to  the  sun."    (P.  60.) 

Now  this  has  the  ring  of  the  true  metal. 
The  Howadji  speaks  here  ^  plain  and  to  the 
purpose,  like  an  honest  man  and  a  soldier ;" 
and  the  following  description  of  the  land- 
scape of  the  Nile  is  an  example  of  truly  fine 
writing.  The  sentences  are  well  constructed 
and  harmonious,  and  possess  clearness,  uni- 
ty, and  strength : — 

"  Nature  is  only  epical  here.  She  has  no  little 
lyrics  of  gr«en  groves,  and  blooming  woods,  and 
sequestered  lan^ — no  lonely  pastoraJ  landscapes. 
But  from  every  point  the  Egyptian  could  behold 
the  desert  heignts,  and  the  nver,  and  the  sky. 
This  grand  and  solemn  Nature  has  imposed  upon 
the  art  of  the  laUd  the  law  of  its  own  being  and 
beauty.  Out  of  the  landscape,  too,  springs  the 
myi^tery  of  Egyptian  character,  and  the  character 
of  its  art  For  silence  is  the  sphit  of  these  sand 
mountains,  and  of  this  sublime  sweep  of  luminous 
sky — and  silence  is  the  mother  of  mystery.  Prim- 
itive man,  so  surrounded,  can  then  do  nothing  but 
what  is  simple  and  grand.  The  pyramids  repro- 
duce the  impression  and  the  form  of  the  landscape 
in  which  they  stand.  The  pyramids  say,  in  tne 
Nature  around  them,  *  Man,  his  mark.' 

**  Later,  he  will  be  changed  by  a  thousand  influ- 
ences, but  can  never  escape  the  mystery  that  haunts 
his  home,  and  will  carve  the  Sphinx  and  the  strange 
mystical  Memnon.    The  Sphinx  says  to  the  How- 


adji what  Egypt  said  to  the  Egyptian;  and  from 
the  fascination  of  her  fiice  streams  all  the  yearning, 
profound  and  pathetic  power  that  is  the  eoul  of  the 
Egyptian  day. 

**So  also  from  the  moment  the  Arabian  high- 
lands appeared,  we  had  in  their  lines  and  in  the 
ever  graceful  and  suggestive  palms,  the  grand  ele- 
ments of  Egyptian  architecture.  Often  in  a  lu- 
minously blue  day,  as  the  Howadji  sits  reading  or 
musing  "before  the  cabin,  the  stratified  sand  moun- 
tain side,  with  a  stately  arcade  of  palms  on  the 
smooth  green  below,  floats  upon  his  eye  through 
the  serene  sky  as  the  ideal  of  that  mighty  Temple 
which  Egyptum  architecture  struggles  to  realize ; 
and  he  feels  that  he  beholds  the  seed  that  flowered 
at  last  in  the  Parthenon  and  all  Greek  architec- 
ture. 

'  The  beginnings  seem  to  have  been,  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  hills  into  their  own  forms, — vast  regular 
chambers  cut  in  the  rock  or  earth,  vaulted  like  the 
sky  that  hung  over  the  hills,  and  like  that,  starred 
with  gold  in  a  blue  space. 

**  From  these  came  the  erection  of  separate  build- 
ings— but  always  of  the  same  grand  and  solemn 
character.  In  tiiem  the  majesty  of  the  mountain 
is  repeated.  Man  cons  the  lesson  which  Nature 
has  taught  him. 

*^  Exquisite  details  follow.  The  fine  flower-like 
forms  and  foliage  that  have  arrested  the  quick  sen- 
sitive eye  of  artistic  genius,  appear  presenUy  as 
ornaments  of  his  work  Mali  as  the  master,  and 
the  symbol  of  power,  stands  calm  with  folded 
Iiands  in  the  Osiride  columns.  Twisted  water 
reeds  and  palms,  whose  flowing  crests  are  natural 
capitals,  are  added.  Then  the  lotus  and  acanthus 
are  wreathed  around  the  column,  and  so  the  most 
delicate  detail  of  the  Egyptian  landscape  re-ap- 
peared in  its  art 

"  But  Egyptian  art  never  loses  this  character  of 
solemn  sublimity.  It  is  not  simply  infancy,  it  was 
the  law  of  its  life.  The  art  of  Egypt  never  oiffered  to 
emancipate  itself  from  this  character, — it  changed 
only  wnen  strangers  came. 

**  Greece  fiilfiUed  Egypt  To  the  austere  gran- 
deur of  simple  natimil  forms,  Greek  art  succeeded 
as  the  flower  to  foliage.  The  essential  strength  is 
retained,  but  an  aerial  grace  and  elegance,  an  exqui- 
site elaboration  followed ;  as  Eve  followed  Adam. 
For  Grecian  temples  have  a  fine  feminineness  of 
character  when  measured  with  the  Egyptian. 
That  hushed  harmony  of  grace— even  the  snow 

rkling  marble  and  the  general  impreasioD  have 
difierence. 
"  Such  hints  are  simple  and  obvious — and  there 
is  no  fairer  or  more  frequent  flower  upon  tiiese 
charmed  shores  than  the  revelations  they  make  of 
the  simple  naturalness  of  primitive  art**  (Pp.  62, 
63,  64.) 

To  prove  how  well  he  can  write  in  a 
lighter  vein,  we  give  the  following  clever 
and  amusing  description  of  a  Johnny  Green 
(with  whom  the  Howadji  met  and  to  whom 
he  applies  the  sobriquet  of  Verde  Giovane) 
and  his  friend,  a  young  London  barrister : — 

"  Verde  was  joyous  and  gay.  He  had  already 
been  to  the  pyramids,  and  had  slept  in  a  ^  — ^ 
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lod  had  lus  pockets  picked  as  he  wandered  throucifa 
their  disaj^eeable  darknesa  He  had  come  freslily 
and  fast  from  Ei^land,  to  see  the  world,  omitting 
Paris  and  Western  Europe  on  his  way, — as  he  em- 
barked at  SouUiamptoD  for  Alexandria.  Bein^  in 
Cairo,  he  felt  himself  abroad.  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins were  his  Laureate  for  perpetually  on  all 
kinds  of  wings  of  mighty  winds  he  came  flying  all 
abroad.  He  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  at  billiarda 
to  *  jolly '  fellows  whom  he  afterward  regaled  with 
cold  punch  and  choice  cigars.  He  wrangled  wildly 
with  a  dragoman  of  very  imperfent  Euglisli  pow- 
ers, and  packed  bis  tea  for  the  voyage  in  brown 
paper  parcels.  He  was  perpetually  on  the  point 
of  Icavmg.  At  breakiast,  he  would  take  a  loud 
leave  of  the  *  jolly '  fellows,  and  if  there  were  la- 
dies in  the  room,  he  slung  his  gun  in  a  very  aban- 
doned manner  over  his  shoulder,  and  while  he  ad- 
justed his  shot-pouch  with  careless  heroism,  as  if 
the  enemy  were  in  ambush  on  the  stairs, — as  who 
should  say,  *  Til  do  their  business  easily  enough,' 
he  would  remark  with  a  meaning  smile,  that  he 
should  stop  a  da^  or  two  at  Esne*  probabl^r,  and 
then  go  oft  humming  a  song  from  the  Favorita, — 
or  an  air  whose  words  were  well  known  to  the 
jolly  fellows,  but  would  scarcely  bear  female  criti- 
cism. 

*'  After  this  departure,  he  had  a  pleasant  way  of 
re-appearing  at  the  diimer-table,  for  the  pale  ale 
was  not  yet  aboard,  or  the  cook  was  ill,  or  there 
had  been  another  explosion  with  the  dragomaa 
Yerde  Giovane  found  the  Cairene  evenings  'slow.' 
It  was  astonishing  how  much  execution  he  accom- 
plished with  those  words  of  very  moderate  calibre, 
*8low,*  'jolly,*  and  *  stunning.'  The  universe 
arranged  itself  in  Verde  Giovane's  mind,  under 
those  three  heads.  Presently  it  was  easy  to  pred- 
icate his  criticisms  in  any  department  He  had 
lofty  views  of  traveL  Yerde  Giovane  had  come 
forth  to  see  the  world,  and  vainly  might  the  wcn-ld 
seek  to  be  unseen.  He  wished  to  push  on  to  Sen- 
naar  and  Ethiopia.  It  was  very  slow  to  go  only 
to  tlie  cataracts.  Ordinary  travel,  and  places  al- 
ready beheld  of  men,  were  not  for  Yerde.  But  if 
there  were  any  Chinese  wall  to  be  scaled,  or  the 
English  standard  were  to  be  planted  upoo  an^ 
vague  and  awful  Himalayan  height,  or  a  new  oasis 
were  to  be  revealed  in  the  desert  of  Sahara,  here  was 
the  Heaven-appointed  Yerde  Giovane,  only  await- 
ing his  pale  ale,  and  determined  to  dally  a  little  at 
Esne.  After  subduing  the  East  by  travel,  he  pro- 
posed to  enter  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  and  serve 
us  a  Russian  officer.  These  things  were  pleasant 
to  hear,  as  to  behold  at  Christmas  those  terrible 
beheadings  of  giants  by  Tom  Thumbs  for  you  en- 
joyed a  sweet  sense  of  security  and  a  consciousness 
tiiat  no  harm  was  done.  They  were  wild  Arabian 
romances,  attributable  to  the  inspiration  of  the  cli- 
mate, in  the  city  he  found  so  slow.  The  Cabcncs 
were  Hstening  elsewhere  to  their  poets,  Yerde  Gio- 
vane was  ours;  and  we  knew  very  well  that  he 
would  go  quietly  up  to  the  first  cataract,  and  then 
retumin;^  to  Alexandria,  would  steam  to  Jaffa,  and 
thence  donkey  placidly  to  Jerusalem,  moaning  in 
lib  sleep  of  Cncapside  and  St  Paul's. 

"  His  chum.  Gunning,  was  a  brisk  little  barrister, 

dried  up  in  the  Temple  like  a  small  tart  sapson. 

-»c  of  acquaintance  with  him,  you  stum- 

^d  upon  the  remains  of  geniality  and 


gentle  culture,  as  you  would  upon  Greek  relics  in 
Greenland.  He  was  a  victim  of  the  Circe,  Law, 
but  not  entirely  iinhumanized.  Like  the  young 
king,  he  was  half  marble,  but  not  all  stony.  Gun- 
ning's laugh  was  vefy  ludicrous.  It  had  no  fun  in 
it — no  more  sweetness  than  a  crow's  caw,  and  it 
sprang  upon  you  suddenly  and  startling,  like  the 
breaking  down  of  a  cart  overloaded  witb  stones. 
He  was  very  ugly  and  moody,  and  walked  apart 
muttering  to  himself^  and  nervously  grinning  ghast- 
ly grins,  so  that  Gunning  was  suspected  of  insan- 
ity— a  suspicion  that  became  certainty  when  he 
fhnged  his  mouth  with  stiff  block  bristles,  and 
went  up  the  Nile  with  Yerde  Giovane. 

"  For  the  little  Yerde  did  say  a  final  farewell  at 
last>  and  left  the  dining-room  gayly  and  gallantly, 
as  a  stage  bandit  disappears  down  pasteboord 
rocks  to  desperate  encounters  with  mugs  of  beer 
in  the  greenroom."    (Pp.  76-78.) 

Such  touches  as  the  following  are  delight- 
ful.   Our  author  is  in  the  town  of  Asyoot : — 

**  Threading  the  town,  which  is  built  entirely  of 
the  dark  mud  brick,  we  emerged  upon  the  plain 
between  the  houses  and  the  mountains.  Before  us 
a  funeral  procession  was  moving  to  the  tombs,  and 
the  shrill,  melancholy  cry  of  tlie  wallers  rang  fit- 
fully upon  the  low  gusts  that  wailed  more  griev- 
ously, and  for  a  sadder  sorrow.  We  could  not 
overtake  the  procession,  but  saw  it  disappear 
among  the  white  domes  of  the  cemetery,  as  we 
bc^n  to  climb  the  hills  to  the  caves — temples,  I 
might  say,  for  their  tombs  ore  temples  who  rever- 
ence the  dead,  and  these  were  built  with  a  temple 
grandeur  by  a  race  wlio  honored  the  forms  that 
life  had  honored,  beyond  the  tradition  or  conception 
of  any  other  people.  Great  truths,  like  the  gods, 
have  no  country  or  age,  and  over  these  ancient 
Egyptian  portals  might  have  been  carved  the  say- 
ing of  the  modem  German  Novalis,  the  body  of 
man  is  the  temple  of  God."    (P.  88.) 

And  the  following  observations  are  very 
fc»*cib]e : — 

"  The  East,  like  the  natures  whidi  it  symbolizes, 
is  a  splendid  excess.  There  is  no  measure,  no 
moderation  in  its  richness  and  beauty,  or  in  its 
squalor  and  woe.  llio  crocodile  looks  out  from  n 
lotus  bank,  the  snake  coils  in  the  comer  of  tlie 
hareem,  and  a  servant  who  seems  slave  irom  tbo 
soul  out,  conducts  you  to  the  most  dream-like  beau- 
tiful of  women.  Bo,  as  we  sauntered  through  the 
bazaar  of  Asyoot,  we  passed  the  figures  of  men 
with  no  trace  of  manliness,  but  with  faces  full  of 
inanity  and  vice.  The  impression  would  be  pro- 
foundly sad,  if  you  could  feel  tlieir  humanity.  But 
they  are  so  much  below  the  lowest  level  known  to 
a  Westem,  that  tliey  disappear  from  sympathy. 
Then  suddenly  passes  a  face  like  a  virion,  and  your 
eyes  turn,  fascinated,  to  follow,  as  if  they  had  rec-a 
the  realized  perfection  of  an  ideal  bi-auty."  (P.  91.) 

Our  author's  account  of  his  first  sight  of 
a  crocodile  deserves  to  be  inserted  here : — 

**He  lay  upon  a  tunny  sand  shore,  at  our  right 
a  hideous,  horrible  monster — a  fcaled  niglitmare 
upon  the  day.   He  was  at  least  twenty  fvet  long 
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but  fteeiDff  the  Ibis  with  fleet -wing**  running,  he  alip- 
pt;d,  slowly  eougliingjiead  foremost  and  leisurely, 
into  the  nver. 

•*  It  was  the  first  blight  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
Nile.  The  squalid  people  were  at  least  picturesque, 
with  their  costume  am  water-jars  on  the  shore. 
But  this  mole-eyed,  dragon-tailed  abomination, 
who  is  often  seen  by  the  same  picturesque  people 
filuggiahly  devouring  a  grandara  or  child  on  the 
inaccessible  opposite  l^nk,  was  utterly  loathsome. 
Yet  he  too  had  his  romantic  side,  the  scaly  night- 
mare 1  so  exquisite  and  perfect  are  the  compensa- 
tions of  nature.  Fur  if,  m  the  perpetual  presence 
of  forms  and  climate  so  beautiful,  and  the  feeling 
of  a  life  so  intense  as  the  Egyptian,  there  is  the 
constant  feeling  that  the  shadow  must  bo  as  deep 
as  the  sun  is  bright,  and  tliat  weeds  must  foully 
flaunt  where  flowers  are  fairest ;  so,  when  ho 
shadow  sloped  and  ihe  weed  was  seen,  they  ad 
their  own  suggestions  of  an  opposite  grace,  and  in 
this  loathsome  spawn  of  slime  and  mystic  waters, 
it  was  plain  to  see  the  Dragon  of  oriental  romance. 
Had  the  Howadji  followed  this  feeUng  and  pene- 
trated to  Buto,  they  might  have  seen  Siuoad's 
valley.  For  there  Herodotus  saw  the  bones  of 
winged  snakes,  as  the  Arabians  called  them. 
These,  without  doubt,  were  the  bones  of  serpents, 
which,  being  seized  by  birds  and  borne  aloft,  seem- 
ed to  the  astonished  p<M)ple  to  be  serpents  flying, 
and  were  incorporated  into  tlie  Arabian  romances 
as  worthy  wonders.*'  (P.  106^) 

Although  ire  think  the  foregoing  extracts 
stiflficient  to  sustain  our  opinion  with  our 
readers  as  to  our  author's  power,  and  al- 
though they  have  extended,  together  with 
our  observations,  to  a  greater  length  than 
we  originally  intended ;  yet  wo  shall  not  re- 
strain ourselves  until  we  have  given  one  more 
extract,  and  shall  make  no  apology  for  its 
length.  It  is  manly  and  forcible,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  abbreviations  and  one 
or  two  trifling  inaccuracies,  we  can  find  no 
fault  either  with  the  matter  or  style.  Some 
portions  of  it  are  truly  sublime  :— 

•*  There  is  something  essentially  cheerful,  how- 
ever, in  an  Egyptian  niin.  It  stands  so  boldly 
bore  in  the  sun  and  moon,  its  forms  are  so  massive 
and  precise,  its  sculptures  so  simply  outlined,  and 
of  such  serene  objectivity  of  expression,  and  time 
deals  su  gently  with  the  ruin's  self,  as  if  reluctant 
through  love  or  fear  to  obliterate  it,  or  even  to 
hang  it  with  flowery  weepers  and  green  mosses, 
that  your  feeling  shares  the  freshness  of  the  ruin, 
and  you  reserve  for  the  Coliseum  or  the  Parthenon 
that  luxury  of  soft  sentiment,  of  which  Childe 
Harold's  apostrophe  to  Rome  is  the  excellent  ex- 
pression. We  must  add  to  this,  too,  the  entire 
separation  from  our  sympathy,  of  the  people  and 
principles  that  originated  these  structures.  The 
Romans  are  our  friends  and  neighbors  in  time, 
for  they  lived  only  yesterday.  History  sees 
clearly  to  the  other  side  of  Rome,  and  beholds 
the  campngna  and  the  mountains,  before  Uie 
wolf  was  whelped  that  mothered  the  world.    But 


along  these  shores  history  sees  not  much  more 
than  we  can  see.  It  cannot  look  within  the  hun- 
dred gates  of  Thebes,  and  babbles  very  inarticu- 
lately about  what  it  professes  to  know.  We  have 
a  vague  feeling  that  this  was  the  eldest  bora  of 
Time — certainly  his  most  accomplished  and  wisest 
child,  and  that  the  best  of  our  knowledge  is  a 
flower  off  that  trunk.  But  that  is  not  enough  to 
bring  us  near  to  it  The  Colossi  sit  speechless, 
but  do  not  look  as  if  tliey  would  speak  omr  lan- 
guage, even  were  their  tongues  loosed.  Theirs  is 
anoUier  beauty,  another  feeling  than  ours,  and  ex- 
cept to  passionless  study  and  universal  cosmopeli- 
tan  interest,  Egypt  has  only  the  magnetism  of 
mystery  for  us,  until  the  later  days  of  its  decline. 
•*  Our  human  interest  enters  Egypt  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great>  and  the  Greeks,  and  becomes 
vivid  and  redly  warm  with  the  Romans  and  Cleo- 
patia,  with  Co^ar  aud  Marc  Antony,  with  Hadrian 
and  Antinous.  Tlie  rest  are  phantoms  and  spectres 
that  haunt  the  thores.  Tlierefore  there  are  two 
interests  and  two  kinds  of  remaiits  m  Egypt,  the 
Pharaohnic  and  the  Ptolemaic ;  the  former  n^rc- 
sents  the  eldest,  and  the  latter  the  youngest,  his- 
tory of  the  hmd.  The  elder  is  the  genuine  old 
Egyptian  interest,  the  younger  the  Greco-Eg}ptiBn 
—  after  the  conquest— after  the  glorious  son  had 
returned  to  eng.aft  his  own  development  upon  the 
glorious  sire.  It  was  the  tree  in  flower,  trans- 
planted. Ko  Howadji  denies  that  the  seed  was 
Egyptian,  but  poet  Martineau  perpetually  reviles 
the  Greeks  for  their  audacity  in  comii)|^  to  Egypt, 
can  with  difficulty  contain  her  dissatisfiaction  at 
pausing  to  see  the  Ptolemaic  remains,  finds  that 
word  suffic  ient  description  and  condemnation.  But 
the  Greeks,  notwithstanding,  rarely  spoiled  any 
tiling  they  touched,  and  here  in  Egypt  tbey  innoc- 
lated  massiveness  with  grace,  and  grandeur  with 
beauty.  Of  course  there  was  always  something 
lost  An  I^ptian  temple  built  by  Greek-taught 
natives,  or  by  Greeks  wlio  wished  to  compromise 
a  thousand  jealousies  and  prejudices,  must, hke  all 
other  architecture,  be  emblematical  of  the  spirit  of 
the  time  and  of  the  people.  Yet  in  gainmg  grace,, 
the  Howadji  is  not  du^posed  to  think  that  Egyptian, 
architecture  lost  much  of  its  grandeur.  The  rock 
temples,  or  the  eldest  Egyptian  remains,  have  all 
the  mtposing  interest  of  the  might  and  character 
of  primitive  races  grandly  developing  in  art  But 
as  the  art  advances  to  separate  structures  and 
slowly  casts  away  a  crust  of  crudities,  although  it 
may  lose  in  soUd  weight  it  gtuns  in  every  other 
way. 

"Then  the  perfection  of  any  art  is  always  unob- 
trusive. Yes,  in  a  sense,  unimpre^ve,  as  the  most 
exc^uisite  of  summer  days  so  breathes  balm  \nU\ 
a  Vigorous  and  healthy  body,  tliat  the  individual 
exists  without  corporeal  consciousness,  yet  is  then 
most  corporeally  perfect  In  the  same  way  dis- 
proport ion  arrests  the  attention.  Beauti ful  balance,, 
which  is  the  character  of  perfection  in  art  or  hu- 
man character  or  nature,  allows  no  prominent 
pointa.  Washington  is  undoubtedly  always  under- 
rated in  our  judgments,  because  ho  was  so  well 
groportioned ;  and  the  finest  musical  performance 
as  such  natural  ease  and  quiet,  and  the  colors  and 
treatment  of  a  fine  picture  such  propriety  aud  har- 
mony, that  we  do  not  at  once  know  how  fine  i^  ' 
It  is  the  cutting  of  a  razor  so  sharply  edg<  * 
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"we  are  not  conscious  of  it  We  have  all  aeen  the 
same  thing  in  beautiful  faces.  The  most  perma- 
nent and  profound  beauty  did  not  thrill  us,  but 
presently,  like  air  to  the  lungs,  it  was  a  necessity 
of  inner  life,  while  the  striking  beauty  is  generally 
a  disproportion,  and  so  &r,  a  monstrosity  and  fiault 
Men  who  feel  beauty  most  profoundly,  are  often 
unable  to  recall  the  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  unless, 
as  with  artists,  there  is  an  involuntary  technical 
attention  to  those  points..  For  beauty  is  a  radiance 
that  cannot  be  analyzed,  and  which  is  not  described 
when  you  call  it  rosy.  Wanting  any  word  which 
shall  express  it,  is  not  the  highest  beauty  the 
synonym  of  balance,  for  the  highest  thought 
is  God,  and  he  is  passionlessly  balanced  in  our 
conception. 

"  This  is  singularly  true  in  architecture.  The 
Greek  nature  was  the  most  purely  proportioned  of 
any  that  we  know — and  this  beautiful  balance 
breathes  its  character  through  all  Greek  art  The 
Greeks  were  as  much  the  masters  of  their  world, 
phy.«ically,  and  infinitely  more,  intellectually,  than 
the  Romans  were  of  tlieirs.  And  it  is  suspected 
that  the  Greek  element  blending  with  the  Saxon, 
makes  us  the  men  we  are.  Yet  the  single  Roman 
always  appears  in  our  imaginations  as  stronger, 
because  more  stalwart,  than  the  Greek— and  the 
elder  Egyf^tian  architecture  seems  grander,  be- 
cause heavier  than  the  Grecian.  It  is  a  kind  of 
material  deception — the  triumph  of  gross  sense. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  Richard  and  Salah-ed-deen. 

"  The  grace  of  the  Greek  character,  both  hu- 
manly and  artistically,  was  not  a  want  of  strength, 
but  It  was  exquisite  balance.  Grace  in  character, 
as  in  movement,  is  the  last  delicate  flower,  the 
most  bloomy  bloom.  The  grandeur  of  mountain 
outlines  —  their  poetic  sentiment — the  exquisite 
hues  that  flush  along  their  sides,  are  not  truly 
known  until  you  have  so  related  them  to  the  whole 
landscape,  by  separating  yourself  from  them,  that 
this  balance  can  appear.  While  you  climb  the 
mountain,  and  behoM  one  detail  swift  swallowing 
another  —  though  the  abysses  are  grand,  and  the 
dead  trunks  titanic,  and  the  single  flower  exquisite, 
yet  the  mass  has  no  form  and  no  hue,  and  only  the 
details  have  character. 

"  Beauty  is  reached  in  the  same  way  in  art  If 
parts  are  exaggerated,  striking  impressions  may  be 
produced,  but  the  best  beauty  is  lost  The  early 
Egyptian  architecture  is  exaggeratedly  heavy. 
The  whole  art  iQ  its  feeling  and  form,  seems  to 
symbolize  foundation — as  if  it  were  to  bear  all  the 
finer  and  farther  architectures  of  the  world  upon 
itself.  It  is  niassive  and  heavy  and  permanent, 
but  not  graceful  The  beholder  brings  away  this 
ponderous  impression — nothing  seems  massive  to 
him  after  Egypt  as  nothing  seems  clean  after  a 
Shaker  village ;  and  if  upon  the  shore  something 
lighter  and  more  graceful  arrest  his  eye,  he  is  sure 
that  it  is  a  decadence  of  art  For  so  impressively 
put  is  this  massiveness  of  structure,  that  it  seems 
the  only  rule,  and  he  will  hear  of  no  others— as  a 


man  returning  from  a  discourse  of  one  idea,  elo- 
qnently  and  fervidly  set  forth,  believes  in  tliat, 
mainly,  until  he  hears  another  fervid  arp^ument. 

"But  the  Greeks  achieved  somethmg  loftier. 
They  harmonized  strength  into  beauty,  and  therein 
secured  the  highest  success  of  art — the  beautifying 
of  use.  Nothing  in  nature  is  purely  ornamental, 
and  therefore  nothing  in  art  has  a  right  to  be. 
Greek  architecture  sacrifices  none  of  the  strength 
of  the  Egyptian,  if  we  may  trust  the  most  care- 
ful and  accurate  engravings,  but  elevates  it  It 
is  the  proper  superstructure  of  that  foundation. 
It  is  aerial  and  light  and  delicate.  Probably,  on 
the  whole,  a  Greek  temple  charms  the  eye  more 
than  any  other  single  ooject  of  art  It  is  serene 
and  beautiful.  The  grace  of  the  sky  and  of  the 
landscape  would  seem  to  have  been  perpetually 
present  in  the  artist's  mind  who  designed  it  This 
architecture  has  also  the  smiling  simplicity,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  all  youUi— while  the  Afri- 
can has  a  kind  of  dumb,  ante  livinsr,  ante-sunlight 
character,  like  that  of  an  embryo  Utan. 

"  When  the.  Greeks  came  to  Egypt  they  brought 
Greece  with  them,  and  the  last  living  traces  of 
antique  Egypt  began  to  disappear.  They  even 
changed  the  names  of  cities,  and  meddled  with 
the  theology,  and  in  art  the  Greek  genius  was  soon 
evident — ^yet  as  blending  and  beautifying,  not  de- 
stroying— and  the  Ptolemaic  temples,  while  they 
have  not  lost  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  Phara- 
ohnic,  have  gained  a  greater  grace.  A  finer  feeling 
is  apparent  in  them — a  lighter  and  more  genial 
touchh— a  lyrical  sentiment  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  dumb  old  epics  of  Aboo  Simbel,  and  of  Gerf 
Hoseyn.  They  have  an  air  of  flowers,  an<l  fresh- 
ness, and  human  feeling.  They  are  sculptured 
with  the  same  angular  heroes,  and  gods,  and  vic- 
tims, but  while  these  are  not  so  well  done  as  in  the 
elder  temples,  and  indicate  that  the  Egyptians 
themselves  were  degenerate  in  the  art  or  that  the 
Greeks  who  attained  the  same  result  of  mund 
commemoration  in  a  loftier  manner  at  home,  did 
it  clumsily  in  Egypt — ^the  general  effect  and  char- 
acter of  the  temples  is  much  more  beautiful  to  the 
eye.  Tlie  curious  details  begin  to  yield  to  the 
complete  whole — a  gayer,  more  cultivated,  farther 
advanced  race  has  entered  and  occupied.** 

And  here  we  take  our  leave  of  the  IIow- 
adji  for  the  present,  sincerely  hoping  that  he 
will  derive  some  advantage  from  our  obser- 
vations and  suggestions,  and  that  his  next 
work  will  be  free  from  the  faults  that  disfigure 
the  book  before  us.  We  can  assure  him  that 
no  one  can  think  more  highly  than  ourself 
of  his  ability  to  make  valuable  contributions 
to  American  literature,  and  wo  shall  await 
his  next  publication  with  some  anxiety. 

R. 
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HENRY    MACKENZIE. 

"The  places  which  I  rertelt,  and  the  booka  I  read  OTcr  again,  ftm  »mUe  upon  mo  with  a  fieih  noTcIty.''— Moxtaiosk. 


After  tho  lapse  of  many  years,  I  have 
again  been  reading  Mackenzie's  novels,  the 
"  Man  of  Feeling,''  the  ''Man  of  the  World;' 
and  "  Julia  de  Roubigne."  The  first  of  these, 
the  ''Man  of  Feeling^'  brought  to  mind 
many  delightful  enjoyments  of  by-gone 
days : 

"  It  opened  nil  the  cells 
Where  memory  slept"  Cowpir. 

I  saw  again  the  old  stone  house  in  the 
country,  where  I  passed  so  many  pleasant 
summers ;  the  garden,  more  beautiful  to  my 
eyes  than  any  other  which  has  since  greeted 
them,  with  its  marygolds,  ladyslippers,  vio- 
lets, roses,  lilies,  its  hop-vines  at  the  end  of 
the  walks,  beautiful  and  graceful ;  the  mag- 
nificent elm  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  garden, 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  where  I  have 
fished  so  many  hours ;  tho  old  open  garret, 
with  its  perfume  from  dried  herbs,  which 
hung  from  every  beam  ;  the  pleasant  twitter- 
ing of  the  martins  on  the  roofs,  during  the 
early  fragrant  morning  hours,  again  sounds 
in  my  ear.  I  had  no  care  or  anxiety  but 
the  sole  one,  to  discover  how  to  cram  the 
greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  into  each  pass- 
ing day.  IIow  delicious  were  the  bread 
and  butter,  and  milk,  and  vegetables. 
Flowers  were  always  placed  on  the  break- 
fast and  tea  table — a  refined  practice.  The 
hour  of  tea-time  was  delightful.  How  often 
have  I  looked  out  on  the  garden  and  trees, 
and  seen  the  sun  set  in  all  its  glory,  irradiat- 
ing the  hills  across  tlie  stream, 

"  While  admiration  feeding  at  the  eye, 
And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene.** 

That  was  the  period  of  life  when  the  heart 
promised  what  the  fancy  drew.  The  rainy 
days  were  generally  spent  in  reading  some 
old  novel,  the  effects  of  which  I  have  never 
forgotten,  but  even  now  most  gratefully 
remember.  From  the  custom  of  placing 
flowers  on  the  table  arose  my  early  love 
for  them,  a  love  which  has  increased  with 
time.  And  I  felt  proud  when  in  after  years 
I  read  that  Gray's  chamber  wmdows  were 


ever  ornamented  with  mignonette,  and  other 
sweet-scented  herbs  and  flowers,  elegantly 
planted  in  china  vases,  as  were  other  parts 
of  his  room ;  and  that  Cowper  had  always 
been  fond  of  pknte,  and  when  he  lived  in  the 
Temple  used  every  year  to  purchase  myrtles 
in  Covent  Garden.  And  I  found  other 
lovers  of  flowers  and  gardens,  Cowley,  Eve- 
lyn, Temple,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Thomson. 
Listen  to  Cowley : 

**  God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city, 
Caia" 

**  Who,  that  has  reason,  and  his  smell, 
Would  not  among  roses  and  jasmin  dwell. 
Rather  than  all  his  spirits  choke 
Widi  exhalations  of  airt  and  smoke. 
And  all  ih*  uncleanness  which  does  drown 
In  pestilential  clouds  a  populous  town  V* 

There  is  a  fine  description  of  flowers  in  "A 
Winter's  Tale,"  mc\  m"Lycidas:'  Thom- 
son has  elegantly  pictured  forth  the  beauties 
of  flowers,  and  his  Hues  seem  to  possess  a 
fragrance  in  this  lovely  month  of  May  : 

"  At  length  the  finished  garden  to  the  view 

Its  vistas  opens,  and  its  alleys  green. 

Fair-handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace ; 

Throws  out  the  snow-drop  and  the  crocus  first ; 

The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue. 

And  polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes; 

The  yellow  wall-flower,  stain'd  with  iron  t)rown, 

And  lavish  stock  that  scents  ihe  garden  round ; 

From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed, 

Anemones ;  auriculas,  enricb'd 

With  shining  meal  o*er  all  their  velvet  leaves ; 

And  full  ranunculas  of  glowing  red. 

Then  comes  the  tuh'p-race,  where  Beauty  plays 

Her  idle  freaks ;  from  family  diffused 

To  family,  as  flies  the  father  dust. 

The  varied  colors  run ;  and  while  they  break 

On  the  charm'd  eye,  the  exulting  florist  marks 

With  secret  pride  the  wonders  of  his  hand. 

No  gradual  bloom  is  wanting,  from  the  bud. 

Firstborn  of  Spring,  to  Summer's  musky  tribes; 

Nor  hyacinths  of  purest  virgin  white, 

Low  bent,  and  blushing  inwards ;  nor  jonquilles, 

Of  potent  fragrance ;  nor  narcissus  fair. 

As  o'er  the  fiibled  fountain  hanging  still : 

Nor  broad  carnations,  nor  gay  spotted  pinks. 

Nor,  shower'd  from  every  bush,  the  damask  rose. 

Infinite  numbers,  delicaaes,  smells. 

With  hues  on  hues  expression  cannot  paint, 

The  breath  of  nature,  and  her  endless  bloom.** 
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It  has  been  beautifully  said,  put  but  a  rose, 
or  a  lily,  or  a  violet  on  your  table,  and  you 
and  Lord  Bacon  have  a  custom  in  common ; 
for  that  great  and  wise  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  having  the  flowei-s  in  season  set 
upon  his  table,  morning,  we  believe,  noon 
and  night ;  that  is  to  say,  all  his  meals,  for 
dinner  in  his  time  was  taken  at  noon ;  and 
why  should  he  not  have  flowers  at  all  his 
meals,  seeing  that  they  were  growing  all 
day  ?  Now  here  is  a  fashion  that  shall  last 
you  for  ever,  if  you  please,  never  changing 
with  silks  and  velvets  and  silver  forks,  nor 
depending  upon  the  caprice  of  fine  gentlemen 
or  ladies,  who  have  nothing  but  caprice  and 
change  to  give  them  importance  and  a  sen- 
sation. Does  any  reader  misgive  himself, 
and  fancy  that  to  help  himself  to  such  com- 
forts as  these  would  be  trifling.  Jhen  was 
Bacon  a  trifler,  then  was  the  great  Cond6  a 
trifler,  and  the  old  republican  Ludlow,  and 
all  the  great  and  good  spirits  that  have 
loved  flowers,  and  Milton's  Adam  himself; 
nay,  Heaven  itself,  for  Heaven  made  these 
liarraless  elegances,  and  blessed  them  with 
the  universal  good-will  of  the  wise  and  in- 
nocent. The  same  mighty  energy  which 
whirls  the  earth  round  the'sun,  and  crashes 
the  heaven  with  thunderbolts,  produces  the 
lilies  of  the  valley,  and  the  dew-drops  that 
keep  them  fair.     I  can  truly  say : 

"  All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 

Of  what  I  then  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall, 
Like  Banquo's  offspring ;  floating  past  me  seems 
My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine. 
I  care  not,  'tis  a  glimpse  of  •  auld  laug  syne.* " 

Byrox. 

The  style  of  Mackenzie's  novels  (a  blend- 
ing of  Addison  and  Sterne)  is  sweet  in  the 
extreme.  It  glides  along  like  a  beautiful 
stream  through  a  picturesque  country, 
among  fruitful  meadows,  pleasant  woods, 
mirroring  the  blue  sky  and  floating  clouds. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unpretending  than 
the  plot  of  the  "  Man  of  Feeling^^^  and  the 
adventures  which  happen  to  Harley  are 
likely  to  happen  to  any  man.  Ho  departs 
from  home  to  visit  London ;  on  the  road  he 
meets  a  beggar  and  his  dog;  the  beggar  re- 
lates some  incidents  of  his  life.  In  London 
Harley  falls  among  sharpers ;  one  of  them,  a 
roung  man,  voluble  and  phiusible,  converses 
kvith  liini  about  the  play-house,  opera,  oc- 
:urrenecs  in  high  life,  the  reigning  beauties ; 
inothcr  of  them  is  an  old  man,  with  a  vener- 


able countenance,  and  Harley,  who  prided 
himself  in  his  skill  in  physognomy,  becomes 
interested  with  him,  although  he  sees  him 
refuse  to  give  money  to  a  beggar,  under  the 
plea  that  he  had  no  change,  but  when  they 
adjourn  to  a  neighboring  inn,  and  play  cards, 
the  benevolent  old  man  produces  ten  shii- 
fings  for  markers  for  his  score ;  to  the  surprise 
of  no  one  Harley  is  fleeced-  We  afterwards 
see  the  brave,  aflectionate  man,  listening  to 
the  sad  story  of  Miss  Atkins.  He  visits  Bed- 
lam, and  sees  a  poor  crazed  thing  lamenting 
the  loss  of  her  lover. 

*^  Separate  from  the  rest  stood  one,  whose  ap- 
pearance had  something  of  superior  dignity.  Her 
face,  though  pale  and  wasted,  was  less  squalid 
than  those  of  the  others),  and  showed  a  dejectkn 
of  that  decent  kind  which  moves  our  pity  un- 
mixed with  horror ;  upon  her,  therefore,  the  eyes 
of  all  were  immediately  turned.  The  kteper,  who 
accompanied  them,  observed  it  This,  said  he,  is 
a  young  lady,  who  was  bom  to  ride  in  her  coach 
and  fiix.  Slie  was  beloved,  if  tlie  story  I  have 
heard  is  true,  by  a  young  gentleman,  her  oqtial  in 
birth,  though  by  no  means  her  match  in  fortune ; 
but  love,  they  say.  is  blind,  and  so  slie  fancied  him 
as  mach  as  he  did  her.  Her  father,  it  seems, 
would  not  hear  of  their  roarrisge,  aud  threatened 
to  turn  her  out  of  doors,  if  ever  she  saw  him  again. 
Upon  this  the  younff  gentleman  took  a  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  in  hopes  of  bettering  his  fortune 
and  obtaining  his  mistress;  but  he  was  scarce 
landed  when  he  was  seized  with  one  of  the  fevers 
which  are  common  in  those  islands,  and  died  in  a 
few  days,  lamented  by  every  one  tliat  knew  him. 
This  news  soon  reached  his  mistress,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  pressed  by  her  father  to  marrv  a 
rich  miserly  fellow,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather.  The  death  of  hor  lover  had  no  effect 
on  her  inhuman  parent;  he  was  only  the  more 
earnest  for  her  marriage  with  the  man  ho  had 
provided  for  her,  and  what  between  her  despair 
at  the  death  of  the  one,  and  her  aversion  to  the 
other,  the  poor  young  lady  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  you  see  her  in.  But  God  would  not 
prosper  such  cruelty;  her  fatl»er*s  affairs  soon 
after  went  to  wreck,  and  he  died  almost  a  beggar. 
Though  the  story  was  told  in  very  plain  language, 
it  had  particularly  attracted  Barley's  notice;  he 
had  given  it  the  tribute  of  some  teara  The  un» 
forttmate  young  lady  had  till  now  seemed  en- 
tranced in  thought,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  little 
garnet  ring  she  wore  on  her  finger;  she  turned 
them  now  on  Harley.  *  My  Billy  is  no  more !  do 
you  weep  for  my  Billy  f  Blessings  on  your  tears ! 
I  would  weep  too,  but  my  brain  is  dry ;  and  it 
bums,  it  bums,  it  bumsl  She  drew  nearer  to 
Harley.  '  Be  comforted,  young  lady,'  said  he,  *your 
Billy  IS  in  heaven.*  •  Is  he,  mdeed  ?  and  shall  we 
meet  again  ?  aud  shall  that  frightful  man  (point- 
ing to  the  keeper)  not  be  there!  Alas  I  I  am 
grown  naughty  of  late  I  I  have  almost  forgotten 
to  tliink  of  heaven,  yet  I  pray  sometimes;  when  I 
can,  I  pray;  and  sometimes  I  sujg;  when  I  am 
saddest,  I  sing :  you  shaU  fefft^l^fff^s^iKj^  ic 
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« Light  b«  the  earth  on  BiUy*s  breMt, 
AnU  green  the  sod  that  wraps  his  grave.* 

"  There  vras  a  plaintive  wildness  id  the  air  not  to 
be  witbstootl ;  and  except  the  keeper's  there  was 
not  an  unmoistened  eye  around  her.  '  Do  you  weep 
again  ?*  said  she ;  *  I  would  not  have  you  weep : 
you  are  like  my  Billy ;  you  are,  bel'eve  me  ;  just 
so  he  looked  when  he  gave  me  this  ring;  poor 
Billy  1  'twas  the  last  time  ever  we  met  1 
*  'Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring.* 

I  love  you  for  resembling  my  Billy ;  I  shall 
never  love  any  man  like  him.'  She  stretched  out 
her  hand  to  Harley ;  he  pressed  it  between  both 
of  hid,  and  bathed  it  with  nis  tears.  *  Nay,  that  is 
Billy*a  ring,'  said  she,  *  you  cannot  have  it,  indeed ; 
but  here  is  another,  look  here,  which  I  plaited  to- 
day of  some  gold  thread  from  this  bit  of  stufif; 
will  you  keep  it  for  my  sake !  I  am  a  strange  girl ; 
but  my  heart  is  harmless:  my  poor  heart!  it 
will  burst  some  day:  feel  how  it  bleats!'  She  pressed 
his  hand  to  her  bosom,  then  holding  her  head 
in  the  attitude  of  listening :  *  Hark  1  one,  two,  three  I 
be  quiet,  thou  little  trembler ;  my  Billy  is  cold  !--- 
but  I  had  forgotten  the  ring.'  She  put  it  on  his 
finger.  *  Farewell !  I  must  leave  you  now.'  She 
would  have  withdrawn  her  hand  ;  Harley  held  it 
to  his  lips.  '  I  dare  not  stay  lonfi^er ;  my  head 
throbs  sadly ;  farewell  I'  She  walked  with  a  hurried 
step  to  a  little  apartment  at  some  distanca  Har- 
ley stood  fixed  in  astonishment  and  pity;  his 
fhend  gave  money  to  the  keeper.  Hnrley  looked 
on  his  ring.  He  put  a  couple  of  guineas  into  the 
man's  hand.  '  Be  kind  to  that  unfortunate.'  He 
burst  into  tears,  and  left  them." 

The  narrative  of  the  veteran  Edwards  has 
likewise  drawn  tears  from  many  an  eye. 
But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  is 
the  account  of  Harley^  distant,  respectful 
and  sincere  love  for  Miss  Walton.  Harley's 
ideas  of  the  beautiful  were  not  always  to  be 
defined,  nor  indeed  such  as  the  world  would 
always  assent  to.  A  blush,  a  phrase  of  aflfa- 
bility  to  an  inferior,  a  tear  at  a  moving  tale, 
were  to  him  like  the  cestus  of  Cytherea.  To 
be  near  Miss  Walton,  to  walk  about  the 
grounds  surrounding  her  mansion,  suflBced  for 
uie  ideal  love  of  Harley. 

**  The  air  of  paradise  did  dm  the  house, 
And  angels  offic'd  aU." 

A  few  mornings  ago  I  rose  about  day- 
break. The  air  was  soft  and  pleasant,  and 
the  young  grass  and  leaves  were  of  a  moist 
bright  green.  On  looking  upward,  I  saw 
one  star  shining  mildly  through  the  branches 
of  a  tree ;  it  was  fair,  distant,  pure.  I  looked 
at  it  with  admiration,  with  a  subdued  joy ; 
such  as  was  my  admiration  for  that  star,  so 
it  seems  to  me  was  Harley's  love  for  Miss 
Walton.    I  have  often  thought,  too,  that 


our  ignorance  of  her  christian  name  adds 
some  indefinable  charm  to  the  interest  we 
take  in  Miss  Walton.  His  slight  feelings  of 
jealousy  and  unhappiness  when  he  hears  she 
is  to  be  married  to  Sir  Harry  Benson,  are 
natural  and  exquisitely  described.  He  walks 
out,  he  sits  down  on  a  little  seat  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect  around  the 
house.  He  leans  on  his  hand,  and  scores 
the  ground  with  his  stick.  "  Miss  Walton 
married  !"  says  he ;  **  but  what  is  that  to 
me  ?  May  she  be  happy ;  her  virtues  de- 
serve it ;  to  me  her  marriage  is  otherwise 
indifferent.  I  had  romantic  dreams  !  They 
are  fled  !  it  is  perfectly  indifferent."  Poor, 
diffident,  true-hearted  Harley;  death  grad- 
ually, step  by  step,  wooes  him  to  the  silent 
grave.    He  feelingly  says : — 

**  *  There  is  a  certain  dipiity  in  retiring  fi^m  life 
at. a  time  when  the  inmmities  of  age  have  not 
sapped  our  faculties.  This  world,  my  dear  Charles, 
was  a  scene  in  which  I  never  mudi  delighted.  I 
was  not  formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy,  nor  the 
dissipation  of  the  gay ;  a  thousand  things  occurred 
where  I  blushed  for  the  impropriety  of  my  conduct 
when  I  thought  on  the  world,  though  my  reason 
told  me  I  should  have  blushed  to  have  done  other- 
wise. It  was  a  scene  of  dissimulation,  of  restraint, 
of  disappointment  I  leave  it  to  enter  on  that  state 
which  1  nave  learned  to  believe  is  replete  with  the 
genuine  happiness  attendant  upon  virtue^  I  look 
back  on  the  tenor  of  my  life  with  the  consciousness 
of  few  great  offenses  to  account  for.  There  are 
blemishes  I  confess,  which  deform  in  some  degree 
the  picture ;  but  I  know  the  benignity  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  rejoice  at  the  thoughts  of  its  ex- 
ertion in  my  £&vot.  My  mind  expands  at  the 
thought  I  shall  enter  into  the  society  of  the 
blessed,  wise  as  angels,  with  the  simplicity  of  chil- 
dren.' He  had  by  this  time  clasped  mv  hand,  and 
found  it  wet  by  a  tear  which  had  just  fallen  upon  it 
His  eye  began  to  moisten  too;  we  sat  for  some 
time  silent  At  last,  with  an  attempt  at  a  look  of 
more  composure:  *  There  are  are  some  remem- 
brances,' said  Harley,  *  which  rise  involuntarily  on 
my  heart,  and  make  me  almost  wish  to  live.  I 
have  been  blessed  with  a  few  friends,  who  redeem 
my  opinicm  of  mankind.  I  recollect  with  the  ten- 
derest  emotion  the  scenes  of  pleasure  I  have  passed 
among  them ;  but  we  shall  meet  again,  my  friend, 
never  to  be  separated.  There  are  some  feelings 
whidi  perhaps  are  too  tender  to  be  suffered  by  the 
world.  The  world  is  in  general  selfi^  mterested, 
and  unthinking,  and  throws  the  imputation  of  ro- 
mance or  melancholy  on  every  temper  more  sus- 
ceptible than  its  owa  I  cannot  think  but  in  those 
regions  which  I  contemplate,  if  there  is  any  thing 
of  mortality  left  about  us,  that  these  feelings 
will  subsist ;  they  are  called — ^perhaps  they  are- 
weaknesses  here ;  but  there  may  be  some  better 
modifications  of  them  in  heaven,  which  may  deserve 
the  names  of  virtues.'  He  righed  as  he  spoke  these 
last  WOTdai  He  had  scarcely  finished  tliem  when 
the  door  opened,  and  his  aunt  appeared  leading  in 
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MUa  Walton.    *My  dear/  sa^  she,  *here  ia  Miss 
Walfcon,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  and  in- 
quire for  you  hcr^elC*    He  rose  from  his  seat    '  If 
to  know  Miss  Walton's  goodness,'  said  he,  *be  a 
title  to  deserve  it,  I  have  some  claim.*    She  begged 
him  to  resume  his  seat,  and  phiced  herself  on  the 
sofa  beside  him.    I  took  my  leave.    Miss  Margery 
accompanied  me  to  the  door.    He  was  left  with 
Miss  Walton  alone.    She  inquired  anxiously  about 
his  hcaltti.    *  I  believe,'  said  lie,  *  from  the  accounts 
which  my  physicians  unwillingly  give  me,  tliat 
they  have  no  great  hopes  of  mjr  recovery.'    She 
started  as  he  spoke ;  but  recollecting  herself  imme- 
diately, endeavored  to  flatter  him  into  a  belief  that 
his  apprehensions  were  groundless.    '  I  know,'  said 
he, '  that  it  is  usual  with  persons  at  my  time  of  life 
to  have  these  hopes,  whicli  your  kindness  suggests ; 
but  I  would  not  wish  to  be  deceived.    To  meet 
death  as  becomes  a  man  4s  a  privilege  bestowed  on 
few.    I  would  endeavor  to  make  it  mine ;  nor  do 
I  think  I  can  ever  be  better  prepared  for  it  than 
now :  it  is  that  chiefly  whidi  determines  the  fitness 
of  its  approach.'    'Those  sentiments,'   answered 
MLss  Walton,  *  are  just ;  but  your  good  sense,  Mr. 
Harley,  will  own,  that  life  lias  its  proper  value. 
As  the  province  of  virtue,  life  is  cnnoblea ;  as  such 
it  is  to  be  desired.    To  virtue  has  the  Supreme  Di- 
rector of  all  things  assigned  rewards  enough  even 
here  to  fix  its  attachment'    The  subject  began  to 
overpower  her.    Harley  lifted  his  eyes  from  the 
ground.    '  There  are,'  said  he,  in  a  very  low  voice, 
*  there  are  attachments,  Miss  Waltoa*    His  glance 
met  hers.    They  both  betrayed  a  confusion,  and 
were  both  instantly  withdrawa    He  paused  some 
moments.    *  I  am  in  such  a  state  as  calls  for  sin- 
cerity ;  let  that  also  excuse  it    It  is  perhaps  the  last 
time  we  shall  ever  meet    I  feel  something  partic- 
ularly solemn  in  the  acknowledgment;  yet  my 
heart  swells  to  make  it,  awed  as  it  is  by  a  sense  of 
my  presumption,  by  a  sense  of  your  perfections.' 
He  paused  again.    '  Let  it  not  offend  you,  to  know 
their  power  over  one  so  unworthy.    It  will,  I  be- 
hcve.  soon  cease  to  beat,  even  with  that  ifeeling 
wliich  it  shall  lose  tiic  latest    To  love  Miss  Wal- 
ton could  not  bo  a  crime ;  if  to  declare  it  is  one, 
the  expiation  will  be  made.*    Her  tears  were  now 
flowins?  without  control.     *  Let  me  entreat  you,' 
said  nlie,  *  to  have  better  hopes.    Let  not  life  be  so 
indifferent  to  you ;  if  my  wishes  can  put  any  value 
on  it — I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you — 
I  know  your  wortn — I  have  known  it  long — I  have 
est(»emed  it — what  would  you  have  me  say?     I 
have  loved  it  as  it  deserved.     He  seized  her  hand ; 
a  hinguid  color  reddened  his  cheek ;  a  smile  bright- 
ened fiiintly  in  his  eye.    As  he  gazed  on  her  it 
grow  dim,  it  fixed,  it  closed.    He  sighed,  and  fell 
back  on  his  seat    Miss  Walton  screamed  at  the 
sight    His  aunt  and  the  servants  rushed  into  the 
n>oin ;  tliey  found  them  lying  motionless  together. 
His  physician  happened  to  call  at  that  instant 
Kvery  art  was  tried  to  recover  them.    With  Miss 
Walton  they  succeeded ;  but  Harley  was  gone  for 
ever.    ♦    ♦    ♦    Ho  was  buried  m  the  place  he 
Imd  desired.    It  was  shaded  by  an  old  tree,  the 
only  one  in  the  churchyard,  in  which  was  a  cavity 
worn  by  time.     I  have  sat  with  him  in  it,  anS 
counted *the  tombs.    The  last  time  we  passed  there, 
methought  ho  looked  wistfully  on  the  tree :  there 
th  of  it  that  bent  toward  us,  waving  in 


the  wind ;  he  waved  his  hand  as  if  he  mimicked  its 
motion.  There  was  sometiiing  predictive  in  his 
look  I  Perhaps  it  is  foolish  to  remark  it  but  there 
are  times  and  places  when  I  am  a  child  at  those 
things.  I  sometimes  visit  his  grave ;  I  sit  in  the 
hollow  of  the  tree.  It  is  worth  a  thousand  homi- 
lies ;  every  noble  feeling  rises  within  me  I  every 
beat  of  my  heart  awakens  a  vu-tue  1  But  it  will 
make  you  hate  the  world.  No ;  there  is  such  an 
air  of  gentleness  around,  that  I  can  hate  nothing  ; 
but  as  to  the  world,  I  pity  the  men  of  it** 

Hazlitt,  in  one  of  his  essays,  observes  : 
"  Of  the  'Man  of  the  World '  I  cannot  think 
80  favorably  as  some  others ;  nor  shall  I 
dwell  on  the  picturesque  and  romantic  beau- 
ties of  Julia  de  Rouhignc^  the  early  favorite 
of  the  author  of  Rosamond  Gray ;  but  of  the 
Man  of  Feeling  I  would  speak  with  grateful 
recollections  :  nor  is  it  possible  to  forget  the 
sensitive,  irresolute,  interesting  Harley ;  and 
that  lone  figure  of  Miss  Walton  in  it,  that 
floats  in  the  horizon,  dim  and  ethereal,  the 
day-dream  of  her  lover's  youthful  fancy — 
better,  fiar  better  than  all  the  realities  of 
life." 

A  great  many  readers,  in  this  artificial 
and  material  age  of  ours,  have  neither  time 
nor  taste  to  study  the  minute  and  refined 
beauties  of  a  genius  like  Mackenzie.  His 
colors  are  too  delicately  laid  on,  the  shading 
too  exquisitely  clear,  to  please  a  vitiated  or 
uneducated  taste,  which  must  be  startled 
into  admiration  by  something  far-fetched, 
violent,  and  exaggerated.  The  more  fantas- 
tical and  unlike  to  real  life  a  story,  and  the 
characters  described  in  it,  are  drawn,  the 
more  sure  they  are  to  please  the  public  A 
monster  whom  the  world  ne'er  saw,  combin- 
ing genius  and  virtue,  ignorance  and  unmit- 
igated depravity,  love  and  fiendishness,  be- 
nevolence and  meanness,  a  character  which 
often  appears  in  modern  works  of  fiction,  is 
loudly  praised. 

"  These  are  the  volumes  that  enrich  the  shops ; 
These  pass  with  admiration  through  the  world** 

EOSOOMMON. 

Though  I  doubt  if  they  will  bring  their  au- 
thors to  immortal  fame.  There  is  no 
strength  in  this,  but  on  the  contrary  it 
shows  great  weakness,  an  absence  of  power 
and  imagination.  It  is  like  stage  thunder 
and  lightning  compared  with  "  Heaven's  ar- 
tillery "  when  it  "comes  rattling  on  over  the 
Caspian."  The  one  is  genuine,  the  other  a 
sickly  imitation.  An  author  must  attentive- 
ly peruse  the  red-leaved  tablets  of  the  heart, 
must  wisely  attend  to  the  throbbings  of  his 
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own  bosom ;  then  with  a  learned  spirit,  he 
will  appeal  with  a  lasting  effect  to  the  hu- 
man mind  and  its  eternal  sympathies.  Wo 
need  the  harmonious  and  true,  not  the  coarse 
and  unreal ;  by  the  former  the  intellect  is 
enlarged,  the  heart  softened ;  the  latter  dis- 
play the  foul  depths  of  leprous  sin,  gloat  on 
deformity,  degrade  the  intellect,  harden  the 
heart,  and  encompass  us  in  a  miasma  which 
poisons  the  springs  of  life.  Many  parents 
are  fearful  that  by  reading  novels  their  chil- 
dren will  become  sentimental  and  romantic. 
There  is  no  danger  of  that  Mammon  is 
the  only  god  worshipped  in  America  with  a 
burning  zeal. 

"  Mammon  led  them  on ; 
Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven;  for  ev*n  in  heaven  his  looks  and 

tliougbts 
Were  always  downward  bent ;  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold. 
Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoy'd 
In  vision  beatific ;  by  him  first 
Men  also,  and  by  his  sugfi^estion  taught, 
Bansack*d  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 
For  treasures  better  hid.    Soon  had  his  crew 
Opea'd  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound. 
And  digg'd  out  ribs  of  gold.    Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell ;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.**  Milton. 


The  ''Man  of  the  World''  appears  to 
me  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  the  Man  of 
Feeling,  Sir  Thomas  Sindall  is  a  vulgar 
Lovelace,  possessing  neither  the  gayety  nor 
spirit  of  his  famous  prototype,  and  using  the 
same  means  to  accomplish  his  purposes  of 
seduction  as  Lovelace  used  to  accomplish 
the  ruin  of  Clarissa.  And  his  attempt  upon 
Lucy  Annesly,  aft«r  a  lapse  of  some  twenty 
years,  is  revolting  and  unnatural.  The  story 
of  the  fall  of  young  Aiinesly  is  affecting, 
and  described  in  a  masterly  manner.  Rich- 
ard Annesly,  the  parson,  gains  our  entire 
esteem,  by  his  simplicity  and  kind  nature. 
It  is  a  portrait  equal  to  Goldsmith's  village 
minister,  or  the  one  drawn  by  Chaucer. 
Rawlinson  is  likewise  a  beautiful  character, 
one  of  God  Almighty's  gentlemen.  The 
growth  of  Lucy  and  Bolton's  mutual  flame 
is  truly  and  gracefully  written : — 

<*  The  state  of  the  mmd  may  be  often  disguised 
even  from  the  owner,  when  he  means  to  inquire 
into  it;  but  a  very  trifle  will  throw  it  from  its 
guard,  and  betray  its  situation,  when  a  formal  exam- 
ination has  failed  to  discover  it  Bolton  would 
often  catch  himself  sighing  when  Miss  Sindall  was 


absent,  and  feel  his  cheeks  glow  at  her  approach ; 
he  wondered  what  it  was>,  that  made  him  sigh  and 
blush.    He  would  sometimes  take  solitary  walks, 
without  knowing  why  he  wandered  out  alone :  he 
found  something  that  pleased  liim  in  the  melan- 
cholv  of  lonely  recesses  and  half-worn  paths ;  and 
his  day-dreams  commonly  ended  in  some  idea  of 
Miss  Sindall,  though  ho  meant  nothing  less  than  to 
think  of  sucl)  an  object.    He  had  strayed  in  one 
of  these  excursions  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
house,  through  a  copse  at  the  comer  of  the  park, 
which  opened  into  a  little  green  amphitheatre; 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  pool  of  water, 
formed  by  a  rivulet  tliat  crept  through  the  matted 
grass,  till  it  fell  into  this  basin  by  a  gentle  cascade. 
The  sun  was  gleaming  through  the  trees,  which 
were  pictured  on  the  surface  of  the  pool  beneath ; 
and  the  silence  of  the  scene  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  murmurs  of  the  water- fall,  sumeiiraes  ac- 
companied by  the  querulous  note  of  the  wood- 
pigeons  who  inhabited    the  neighboring  copse, 
iioiton  seated  himself  on  the  bank,  and  listened  to 
their  dirge.    It  ceased ;  for  he  had  disturbed  the 
sacred,  solitary  haunt     *  I  will  give  you  some 
music  in  return,'  said  he,  and  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  small  piped  flute,  which  he  frequently  carried 
with  him  in  his  evening  walks,  and  serenaded  the 
lonely  shepherd  returning  from  his  field.    He 
play^  a  little  pensive  air,  which  himself  bad  com- 
posed.   He  thought  he  had  played  it  by  chance, 
but  Miss  Sindall  had  commended  it  the  day  be- 
fore ;  the  recollection  of  Miss  Sindall  accompanied 
the  sound,  and  he  had  drawn  her  portrait  listening 
to  its  dose.    She  was,  indeed,  listening  to  its  close, 
for  accident  had  pointed  her  walk  in  tlie  very  same 
direction  with  Bolton's.    She  was  just  coming  out 
of  the  wood,  when  she  heard  the  soft  notes  of  his 
flute.    They  had  something  of   fairy  music  in 
them,  that  suited  the  scene ;  and  she  was  irresist- 
ibly drawn  nearer    the  place  where    he    sat; 
though  some  wayward  feeling  arose,  and  whis- 
pered that  she  should  not  approach  it    Her  feet 
were  approaching  it,  whetlier  she  would  or  no ; 
and  she  stood  close  by  his  side,  while  the  last  ca- 
dence was  melting  from  his  pipe.    She  repeated 
it  after  him  with  her  voice.    "Miss  Sindall!" 
cried  he,  starting  up  with    some  emotion.    *I 
know,'  said  she, '  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  me 
here ;  but  I  was  enchanted  hither  by  the  sound  of 
your  flute.    Pray,  touch  that  little  melancholy 
tune  again.'    He  began,  but  he  played  very  ill 
*  You  blow  it*  said  she,  •  not  so  sweetly  as  before ; 
let  me  try  what  tone  I  can  give  it'    She  put  it  to 
her  mouth ;  but  she  wanted  the  skill  to  give  it 
voice.    *  There  cannot  be  much  .art  in  it;' — she 
tried  it  again — 'and  yet  it  will  not  speak  at  my 
bidding  r     She  looked  steadfastly  on  the  flute, 
holding  her  fingers  on  the  stops;  her  lips  were 
red  from  the  pressure,  and  her  ngure  altogether  so 
pastoral  and  innocent,  that  I  do  not  believe  the 
Insses,  with  which  the  poets  make  Diana  greet  her 
sister-huntresses,  were  ever  more  chaste  than  that 
which  Bolton  now  stole  from  her  by  surprise. 
Her  cheeks  were  crimson  at  this  little  violence  of 
Harry's.    •  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Bolton  ?'  said 
she,  dropping  the  flute  to  the  ground.    *  Twas  a 
forfeiture,'  he  replied,  stammering  and  Uoshing 
exoenively,  *for  attempting  to  blow  my  flate.' 
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*  I  do  not  nnderstand  you  V  answered  Lucy ;  and 
turaed  towarda  the  hou'^e,  with  some  marks  of  re- 
sentment on  her  countenance.  Bolton  was  for 
some  time  riveted  to  the  spot  When  he  recovered 
tho  u^e  of  his  feet,  he  ran  after  Mi^s  Sindall,  and 
gently  laying  hold  of  her  hand,  *  I  cannot  bear 
your  anger,*  said  he;  'though  I  own  your  dis- 
pleasure is  just;  but  forgive,  I  entreat  ^ou,  this 
unthinking  oflfen?o,  of  him  whose  respect  is  equal 
to  his  love.'  *  Your  love,  Mr.  Bolton  r  *  I  cannot 
retract  the  word,  though  my  heart  has  betrayed 
me  from  that  prudence  which  might  have  stifled 
the  declaration.  I  have  not  language,  Mi^s  Lucy, 
for  tlie  present  feelings  of  my  soul :  till  this  mo- 
maut,  I  never  knew  how  much  I  loved  you,  and 
never  could  I  have  expressed  it  so  ill!'  He 
paused :  she  was  looking  fixedly  on  the  ground  ; 
drawing  her  hand  softly  from  hi^  which  refused, 
involuntarily,  to  quit  ita  hold.  *  May  I  not  hope  V 
seid  he.    *  You  nave  my  pardon,  Mr.  Bolton.* 

*  But* — ^•Ibeg  you,'  said  Lucy,  interrupting  him, 

*  to  leave  this  subject.  I  know  your  ment,  Mr. 
Bolton — my  esteem — ^you  have  thrown  me  into 
such  confusion — nay,  let  go  my  hand.'  *  Pity  Uien, 
and  forgive  me.*  She  sighed — he  pressed  her 
hand  to  his  lips.  She  blushed — and  blushed  in 
such  a  manner. — ^They  have  never  been  m  Bolton's 
Fituation,  by  whom  that  sigh  and  that  blush  would 
not  have  been  understood.* 

"  Julia  de  Roubiffne,"  the  last  of  Mac- 
kenzie's novels,  has  been  the  most  attractive 
of  them  all  in  public  estimation.  It  is  very 
interesting,  and  doubtless  its  melancholy 
pages  have  often  been  stained  with  the  tears 
of  the  young.  Sad  and  affecting  it  truly  is, 
and  we  close  the  book  with  a  deep  and  long- 
drawn  sigh.  Julia  in  childhood  has  a  young 
companion  by  the  name  of  Savillon.  They 
read  the  same  books,  play  the  same  music, 
take  rambles  in  the  country  together,  and 
what  was  in  childhood  friendship,  as  years 
multiply,  becomes  love.  Savillon,  to  better 
Ills  fortune,  sails  for  Martinique,  without  de- 
ci^ng  his  attachment  to  Julia.  But  she 
possesses  his  picture,  and  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  she  writes :  "  Maria,  when  this  picture 
was  drawn!  I  remember  the  time  well. 
My  father  was  at  Paris,  and  Savillon  left 
with  my  mother  and  me  at  Bellville*  The 
painter  (who  was  accidentally  in  our  pro- 
vince) came  thither  to  give  me  a  few  les- 
sons of  drawing.  Savillon  was  already  a 
tolerable  designer;  but  he  joined  with  me 
in  becoming  scholar  to  this  man.  When 
our  master  was  with  us,  he  used  sometimes 
to  guide  my  hand ;  when  he  was  gone,  at 
our  practice  of  his  instructions,  Savillon  com- 
monly supplied  his  place.  But  Savillon's 
hand  was  not  like  the  other's;  I  felt  some- 
thing from  its  touch  not  the  less  delightful 


from  carrying  a  sort  of  fear  along  with  that 
delight ;   it  was  like  a  pulse  in  the  soul." 
How  beautiful  and  true  is  the  expression: 
"//  teas  like  a  pulse  in  the  soulP^  but  it 
need  not  be  pointed  out  to  any  one  who  has 
ever  loved.     Savillon's  feelings  on  leaving 
France  are  interestingly  told.    I  have  read 
somewhere  that  it  is  a  greater  trial  to  leave 
one's  country,  when  one  must  cross  the  sea. 
There  is  such  a  solemnity  in  a  pilgrimage, 
the  first  steps  of  which  are  on  the  ocean.  It 
seems  as  if  a  gulf  were  opening  behind  you, 
and  your  return  becoming  impossible.     Be- 
sides, the  sight  of  the  main  always  pro- 
foundly impresses  us,  as  tho  image  of  that 
infinitude   which  perpetually  attracts    the 
soul,  in  which  thought  ever  feels  herself  lost 
Travelling,  say  what  we  will,  is  one  of  the  sad- 
dest pleasures  in  hfe.    If  you  ever  feel  at  ease 
in  a  strange  place,  it  is  because  you  have  begun 
to  make  it  your  home :  but  to  traverse  un- 
known lands ;  to  hear  a  language  which  you 
hardly  comprehend ;  to  look  on  faces  uncon- 
nected with  either  your  past  or  future ;  this  is 
solitude  without  repose  or  dignity.    For  the 
hurry  to  arrive  where  no  one  awiuts  you, 
that  agitation  whose  sole  cause  is  curiosity, 
lessons  you  in  your  own  esteem,  until  new 
objects  can  become  bound  to  you  by  some 
sweet  Unks  of  sentiment  and  habit    Julia 
hears  that  Savillon  marries  in  Martinique : 
her  heart  still  remains  faithful  to  him,  but 
a  neighbor  by  the  name  of  Montauban,  a 
Spaniard,  seeks  her  hand ;  he  aids  her  father 
in  his  ruined  fortunes,  and   more  out  of 
gratitude  than  love  she  at  last  consents  to 
become  his.    Her  maid  Lisette  gives  a  de- 
scription of  her  at  the  marriage  ceremony : 
"  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  lovely  figure 
than  my  lady's ;  she  is  a  sweet  angel  at  all 
times,  but  I  wish  your  ladyship  had  seen 
how  she  looked  then.    She  was  dressed  in 
a  white  muslin  night-gown,  with  striped  lilac 
and  white  ribands ;  her  hair  was  kept  in  the 
loose  way  you  used  to  make  me  dress  it  for 
her  at  Biellville,  with  two  waving  curls  down 
one  side  of  her  neck,  and  a  braid  of  little 
pearls;  you  made  her  a  present  of  them. 
And  to  be  sure,  with  the  dark-brown  locks 
resting  upon  it,  her  bosom  looked  as  pure 
white  as  the  driven  snow.    And  then,  her 
eyes,  when  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  Count! 
they  were  cast  half  down,  and  you  might 
see  her  eye-lashes,  like  strokes  of  a  pendl 
over  the  white  of  her  skin;  the  modest 
gentleness  with  a  sort  of  a  sadness  too,  as  it 
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were,  and  a  gentle  lieave  of  her  bosom  at 
the  same  time. 

Savillon,  in  a  letter  to  Beauvarais,  recall- 
ing the  days  of  his  early  love,  says :  **  There 
was  indeed  something  in  the  scene  around 
us,  formed  to  create  those  romantic  illusions. 
The  retreat  of  Boubign^  is  a  venerable  pile, 
the  remains  of  ancient  Gothic  magnificence, 
and  the  grounds  adjoining  to  it  are  in  that 
style  of  melancholy  grandeur  which  marks 
the  dwellings  of  our  forefathers.  One  part 
of  that  small  estate,  which  is  still  the  appen- 
dage of  this  once  respectable  mansion,  is  a 
wUd  and  rocky  deli,  where  tasteless  wealth 
has  never  warred  on  nature,  nor  even  ele- 
^nce  refined  or  embellished  her  beauties. 
The  walks  are  only  worn  by  the  tread  of  the 
shepherds,  and  the  banks  only  smoothed  by 
the  feeding  of  their  flocks.  There,  too  dan- 
gerous society]  have  I  passed  whole  days 
with  Julia;  there,  more  dangerous  still  I 
have  I  passed  whole  days  in  thinking  of  her. 
A  circumstance  trifling  in  itself  added  not  a 
little  to  the  fiftsciaation  of  the  rest  The 
same  good  woman  who  nursed  me  was  also 
die  nurse  of  Julta.  She  was  too  fond  of 
her  foster-daughter,  and  too  well  treated  by 
her,  ever  to  leave  the  fortunes  of  her  family. 
To  this  residence  she  attended  them  when 
she  left  Belville;  and  here,  too,  as  at  that 
pkce,  had  a  small  house  and  garden  allotted 
her.  It  was  situated  at  the  extreme  verge 
<ii  that  dell  I  have  desc^ribed,  and  was  often 
the  end  of  those  walk  we  took  through  it 
together.  The  good  Lasune  (for  that  is 
our  nurse's  name)  considered  usherchidrea, 
and  treated  us,  in  those  visits  to  her  little 
dwelling,  with  that  simplicity  and  affection 
which  his  the  most  powerful  effect  on  hearts 
of  sensibility.  Oh,  Beauvarais !  melhinks  I 
see  the  figure  of  Lasune,  at  this  moment, 
pointing  out  to  your  friead,  with  rapture 
in  her  countenance,  the  beauties  of  her  lovely 
daughter  I  She  places  our  seats  together; 
she  produces  her  shining  platters,  with  fruit 
and,  milk  for  our  repast ;  she  presses  the 
smiling  Julia,  and  will  not  be  denied  by 
Savillon  I  Am  I  then  a  thousand  leagues 
distant  I  *  *  *  Where  now  are  Roubign^'s 
Uttle  copses ;  where  his  winding  walks,  kis 
nameless  rivulets ;  where  the  wired  gate  of 
his  venerable  dwelling,  the  gothic  windows 
of  his  echoing  hall  1  The  morning  on  which 
I  set  out  lor  Paris  is  still  fresh  on  my  mem- 
ory. I  could  not  bear  the  formality  of 
parting,  and  stole  from  his  house  by  day- 
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break.  As  I  passed  that  hall  the  door  was 
open ;  I  entered  to  take  one  last  look,  and  bid 
it  adieu  t  I  had  sat  in  it  the  night  before 
with  Julia ;  the  chmrs  we  had  occupied  were 
still  in  their  places.  You  know  not,  my 
friend,  what  I  felt  at  the  sight ;  there  was 
something  in  the  silent  attitude  of  those 
chairs  that  wrung  my  heart  beyond  the 
power  of  language ;  and  I  believe  the  ser- 
vant had  told  me  that  my  horses  waited  five 
or  six  times  over,  before  I  could  listen  to 
what  he  said.^ 

Montauban  discovers  the  miniature  of  Sa- 
villon ;  jealous  feelings  immediately  agitate 
him,  and 

**  sweep  like  a  stormy  rack 

In  fleet  succession  o'er  his  cknided  soul"* 

Orahail 

8a\illon  returns  to  France,  wealthy,  (the 
report  of  his  marriage  was  untrue;)  he 
finds  his  friend  Beauvarais  dead ;  Julia  the 
wife  of  another.  They  have  one  interview 
at  old  Lasune's,  which  will  draw  tears  from 
the  sternest  eye.*  Montauban  is  aware  of 
their  meeting;  Julia  returns;  he  adminis- 
ters poison  to  her  in  some  medicine.  Mont- 
auban writes :  **  Had  you  seen  her  when  theso 
trembling  hands  delivered  her  the  bowl! 
She  had  complained  of  being  ill,  and  begged 
to  lie  alone ;  but  her  illness  seemed  of  the 
mind,  and  when  she  spoke  to  me  she  be- 
trayed the  embarrassment  of  guilt.  I  gave 
her  the  drug  as  a  cordial.  She  took  it  from 
me,  smiling,  and  her  look  seemed  to  lose  its 
confusion.  She  drank  my  health.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  white  silk  bed-gown,  ornamented 
with  pale  pink  ribands.  Her  cheek  was 
gently  flushed  from  their  reflection;  her 
blue  eyes  were  turned  upwards  as  she  drank, 
and  a  dark  brown  ringlet  lay  on  her  shouklen 
Methinks  I  see  her  now ;  how  like  an  angel 
she  looked !  Had  she  been  innocent,  Segar- 
val  You  know,  you  know  it  is  impossible 
she  can  be  innocent  *  *  *  When 
I  was  returning  to  my  apartment,  I  heard 
the  sound  of  music  proceeding  from  my 
wife's  chamber;  there  is  a  double  door  in  it; 
I  opened  the  outer  one  without  any  noise, 
and  the  inner  one  has  some  panes  of  glass 
at  the  top  through  which  I  saw  part  of  the 
room,  S^arva !  She  sat  at  the  organ,  her 
fingers  pressing  on  the  keys,  and  her  look  up- 
raised with  en&ttsiastic  rapture  1  The  solemn 


♦  "The  sweets  of  love  are  washed  with  tears." 

Carew. 
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sounds  still  ring  in  m j  enr !  such  as  angels 
might  play  when  the  sainted  soul  ascends 
to  heaven  up.**  The  unfortunate  and  innocent 
Julia  perishes. 

"  Violets  plackcd  the  sweetest  rain 
Make  not  fresh,  nor  grow  again." 

Beavmomt  and  Flbtoher. 

Montauban,  too  late,  is  assured  of  the 
purity  of  his  wife,  and  destroys  himself. 
Montauban  is  a  genuine  Spaniard.  As  Leif/h 
Hunt  well  says,  St  Dominic  was  a  Spaniard. 
So  was  Borgia;  so  was  Philip  the  Second. 
There  seems  to  be  an  inherent  semi-barbar- 
ism  in  the  character  of  Spain,  which  it  has 
never  got  rid  of  to  this  day.  If  it  were  not 
for  Cervantes,  and  some  modern  patriots,  it 
would  hardly  appear  to  belong  to  the  right 
European  community.  Even  Lope  de  Vega 
was  an  inquisitor,  and  Mendoza,  the  enter- 
taining author  of  Lazarillo  de  Torme?,  a 
cruel  statesman.  Cervantes,  however,  is 
enough  to  sweeten  a  whole  peninsula. 

Perhaps  I  love  the  letters  of  Julia  de 
Roubigne  more  than  I  otherwise  should, 
from  the  name  of  her  residence,  "  Behille." 
I  am  writing  this  essay  in  the  lovely  city  of 
Newark,  and  a  few  miles  above  it,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Passaic  river,  is  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Belville ;  a  pleasant  walk  or  drive 
from  Newark,  and  still  more  delightful  as  a 
sail  on  a  fine  summer's  evening,  when  the 
moon  is  throwing  its  radiance  on  the  water 
and  shore,  and  the  boat  glides  noiselessly 
along,  *^save  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended 
oar;"  and  as  I  pass  the  cemetery  on  its 
bank,  where  repose  the  remains  of  one  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  me,  I  drop  a  tear  to  ber 
memory.  Time  has  assuaged  the  bitterness 
of  my  grief,  but  added  to  the  pwgnancy  of 
my  regrets.* 

*  "  Impressions  made  upon  our  minds  hy  local  ctr- 
cums'ances  are  frequently  of  so  deep  and  durable 
a  nature,  as  to  ontnre  all  the  accidents  of  chance 
and  change  which  occur  to  us  in  after  life.  Should 
the  poet  or  painter  in  his  study  endearor  to  place 
before  his  inind's  eye  the  picture  of  abriHtant  sun- 
tsct,  he  insensibly  recfdls  tnat  scenery  in  the  midst 
of  wh  ch  his  youthful  fancy  was  first  warmed  into 
poetic  life  by  the  *  golden  day's  decline.'  He  sees, 
ori^ht  and  ffonreous  with  sunbeams,  the  distant  hill 
which  his  hoyii>h  &ncy  taught  him  to  believe  it 
would  be  the  height  of  happiness  to  climb ;  the 
sombre  woods  that  skirt  the  horizon ;  the  yalley, 
misty  and  hidistinct  below ;  the  wandering  river, 
whose  glancing  waters  are  here  and  there  touched 
as  they  gleam  ont  with  the  radiance  of  the  re- 
splendent west;  and  while  memory  paints  again 
the  Kmg,  deep  shadows  of  the  trees  that  grew 


No  one  can  forget  Mackenzie's  novels; 
they  came  from  his  soul,  they  have  pierced 
the  souls  of  others.  Their  quiet  traits  and 
descriptions  of  human  life  and  nature  are 
delicately  tinted  by  a  refined  fancy,  and  en- 
riched by  noble  aflfections.  We  arise  sad- 
dened from  their  perusal,  with  our  feelings 
c:ieply  touched,  but,  at  the  same  time,  invig- 
orated with  a  determination  to  be  good 
and  sincere,  faithful  and  honest.  They  cast 
off  from  the  soul  the  impurities  and  bitter- 
nesses which  so  of^en  sully  it  by  a  contact 
with  the  world.  Tliey  appeal  to  those  pri- 
mal emotions  which  are  common  to  us  all. 
We  all  have  our  gentle  reminiscences, — per- 
sons and  things  to  which  we  cling  with  ob- 
stinate aflfection, — and  the  thoughts  of  them 
often  cheer  us  in  gloom  and  despondency. 
We  look  back  with  pensive  regret  to  a  mo- 
ther and  father's  love  and  care ;  to  the  house 
we  were  bom  in;  to  the  books  we  read  long, 
long  ago ;  to  our  visit  to  the  theatre  for  the 
first  time ;  to  the  first  paintings  and  engrav- 
ings we  saw :  these  are  all  colored  by  sen- 


armiDd  his  father's  dwelling,  he  feels  the  cahn  of 
that  peaceful  hour  mingling  with  the  thousand 
associations  that  combine  to  form  his  most  vivid 
and  poetical  idea  of  sunset  In  tlits  manner  we 
not  unfreqncDtly  single  ont  from  the  works  of  art 
some  favorite  object  upon  which  we  bestow  an 
interest  so  deep,  a  regard  so  earnest,  that  they 
wear  the  character  of  admiration  which  no  per- 
ce|>tible  quality  in  tlie  object  itself  can  justify,  and 
which  other  beholders  are  unable  to  understand. 
In  a  collection  of  paintings,  we  look  around  ibr 
those  which  are  most  worthy  of  general  notice^ 
when  suddenly  our  attention  is  stmdc  with  one 
little  unpreteiMing  pictare  alinost  concealed  in  an 
obscure  con)er,  aiM  totally  onobserred  by  any  one 
beside. 

**  It  is  the  representation  of  a  rillage  church,  the 
Tery  cliurch  ^here  we  first  learned  to  feel,  and,  in 
party  to  undentaud  the  solemnity  of  Uie  Sabbath, 
beside  its  venerable  walls  are  the  last  babitatiooa 
of  onr  kindred,  and  beneath  that  dark  and  moum- 
fnl  yew  is  the  ancient  pastor's  grave.  Here  is  the 
winding  path  so  familiar  to  our  steps,  when  wo 
trod  the  earth  more  lightly  than  we  do  now ;  the 
stile,  on  which  the  little  orphan  girl  used  to  sit, 
while  her  brothers  were  at  play;  and  the  low 
bench  beside  the  cottngc-door,  wnere  the  aBslent 
dame  used  to  pore  over  her  Bible  in  the  briglit 
sunshine.  Perhaps  the  wheels  of  Time  have  rolled 
over  u«  with  no  gentle  pressure  since  we  hist  bo- 
held  that  scene ;  perhaps  the  darkness  of  our  pres- 
ent lot  rnake^  the  brightness  of  the  past  more 
bright  Wliatever  the  cause  may  be,  our  gase  is 
fixed  and  Cssdnatcd,  and  we  tura  away  from  the 
more  wonderful  productions  of  art  to  muse  upon 
that  little  picture  again  and  asain,  when  all  out 
ourselves  liave  passed  it  by  without  a  thought"— 
The  Poftry  of  Lift, 
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timent,  and  do  thoy  not  afford  us  truer  and 
more  vivid  pleasures  than  all  the  tame 
realities  of  daily  life  ?  We  cling  to  the  past 
as  a  priceless  boon ;  we  are  sure  of  it ;  the 
joys  belonging  to  it  are  lodged  beyond  the 
reach  of  fate.  The  future  is  dark  and  un- 
certain, clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  it 
Justly  has  it  been  said,  ^that  real  sentiment 
is  the  truest,  the  most  genuine,  and  the  most 
lasting  thing  on  earth."  *     It  preserves  the 

*  **  Sentiment  ia  of  three  kinds :  plain,  honest, 
manly,  simple— the  outbursting  of  an  uncorrupted 
heart ;  or  graceful  and  refined,  cultivated  by  edu- 
cation, clevat^  by  society,  purified  by  religioD ; 
or  else  of  that  mognificeot  and  swelling  character, 
euch  as  fills  the  breast  of  the  patriot  and  the 
genuine  philanthropist  The  sentiment  of  old 
Icaok  Walton— to  take  examples  from  books— 
answers  to  the  first ;  the  sentiment  of  Mackenzie 


only  identity,  save  that  of  consciousness, 
which  man  with  certainty  retains ;  it  links 
the  different  periods  of  our  life  together ; 
thoughts  are  awakened,  fresh,  fragrant,  beau- 
tiful and  pure  as  the  lily,  graceful  and  pliant 
as  the  waving  willow  branch.  Stem  and  sad 
memorials  of  the  past  also  arise,  but  so 
softened  by  time,  their  asperities  so  mitigat- 
ed, that  they  even  afford  a  subdued  pleasure. 
Sentiment,  the  eye  glancing  inward,  and 
revealing  to  us  the  hoarded  secrets  of  human 
bosoms,  give  us  more  true  knowledge  than 
all  our  boasted  reason  affords. 
Knoark,  JV.  J^Jmne,  1 851. 


and  Sterne,  to  the  second ;  the  sentiment  of  Words- 
worth, and  Burke,  and  Shakspcare,  to  the  third** — 
W,  A.  Jone8*9  **Ei9ayi  upon  Authors  and  Books,** 


HOPE. 


Is  there  Hope !  my  Spirit  cried, 
Bending  to  the  Crucitied. 
Live  in  Hope  1  a  voke  replied. 

Life  is  but  a  gate  of  Night 
Opening  on  the  realms  of  Light, 
Trial  for  the  Neophyte. 

Life  is  but  a  broken  arch, 

O'er  which  Man  must  boldly  march, 

Unto  Eden's  gloomy  porch : 

Oloomy  porch  my  Eden  hath, 
Frowning  o'er  a  nigged  path; 
And  its  gate  b  kept  by  Death. 

Boldly  tread  the  narrow  way — 
You  will  find  the  endless  Day 
When  this  dream  has  passed  away. 

Seek  not  thou  unmanly  ease ; 
Fumly  breast  the  raging  Seas, 
mi  you  reach  Hesperides. 

Is  there  Hope  f  ny  Spirit  cned, 
Bending  to  the  Crucined. 
Hope  is  Life  I  a  voke  replied. 
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WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.* 


The  death  of  Wordsworth  has  had  a  ten- 
dency to  recall  attention  to  his  works.  He 
lived  to  multiply  hb  presence  in  countless 
loving  hearts,  and  has^one  to  sing  else- 
where than  on  earth.  £us  name  is  a  word 
of  benediction  to  all  who  have  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  his  kindly  spirit.  Not  without  a 
tear  we  resign  to  nature  the  dust-garment 
woven  by  the  spirit  around  itself,  but  a  holy 
calm  succeeds  when  we  are  permitted  to 
shake  hands  with  the  real  being  across  the 
'*  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns.''  We 
see  not  the  soul  now,  we  saw  it  not  in  life. 
Its  thoughts,  its  feelings,  its  aspirations,  have 
been  embalmed  for  us  with  an  art  more 
mysterious  than  that  of  the  old  l^yptians. 
As  the  aged  Jeronemite  said  to  Wilkie  in 
the  Escurial,  while  looking  at  Titian's  famous 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  that  he  had  come 
to  regard  the  abiding  figures  in  the  picture 
as  realities,  and  the  living,  more  than  one 
generation  of  whom — his  seniors,  those  of 
equal  age,  as  well  as  many  younger  than 
himself — he  had  seen  pass  away  as  shadows ; 
so  we  now  turn  to  the  works  of  the  poet, 
and  easily  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have 
the  reality,  while  only  the  shadow  has  de- 
parted. 

Juvenal  made  the  inquiry,  not  more  sig- 
nificant eighteen  centuries  ago  than  to-day : 
Quia  custodiet  custodes?  If  we  ponder  it 
well,  we  shall  find  that  this  is  the  question 
of  questions.  ^  Who  shall  keep  the  keep- 
ers ?"  asks  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  every 
age.  Such  a  one  is  the  expressed  or  unex- 
pressed need,  the  dumb  or  articulate  want, 
of  each  generation.  Of  skilful  workmen 
the  supply  is  tolerably  abundant  at  all  times, 
but  there  must  be  uso  a  divme  planner  of 
work.  Gunning  fingers  must  be  guided  by 
some  canning  soul.  Very  good  judges  may 
be  found  among  any  people,  but  the  very 


office  of  judge  is  a  nonentity. untU  the  Ilea- 
ven-sent  legislator  makes  his  appearance. 
The  world  has  many  a  pertiy-talking  Cousin,, 
but  Plato  alone  is  phik)sophy.  Men  of  talent 
are  sown  over  the  ages,  while  nature  seems 
to  grudge  the  fire  of  genius.  Many  useful 
verse-makers  exist  to  cut  a  set  of  diamonds 
dug  from  nature's  mine  only  by  the  true  poet. 
An  age  without  its  gifted  inventor,  without 
its  law-giver,  without  its  poet,  must  live  over 
the  old  life,  walk  by  hearsay,  and  subsist  on 
imitation.  We  have  at  least  a  dumb  con- 
sciousness that  our  well-being  on  this  planet 
depends  tipon  our  insight  into  the  nature  of 
our  existence,  and  we  are  alwap  ready  to 
ask  help  of  him  whose  vimon  is  clearer  thaD 
our  own.  We  welcome,  therefore,  the  true 
9eer.  He  is  eyes  for  the  world ;  he  is  the 
true  keeper  of  the  keepers. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  true  poet  He 
is  an  intuitive  seer;  something  more  tlbn  a 
seer.  Novalis  sa^'s :  "•  The  fresh  gaze  of  a  child 
is  richer  in  significance  than  ^  forecasting 
of  the  most  indubitable  seer."  The  poet  is 
the  full-grown  child.  For  him  ereation  re- 
tains its  wonder,  its  sanctity,  its  grandeur. 
Each  returning  season  the  ik>wer  bboms 
mysteriously  as  at  first  The  voice  of  Deity 
in  storm  or  ocean  loses  not  its  significance. 
'^  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light,"  is  written  for  him  on  the  face  of 
nature  as  often  as  morning  opens  its  eyelids. 
When  the  sun  rises,  he  forgets  that  it  has 
ever  risen  before,  and, 

'**  with  earnest  voice, 

As  if  the  thought  were  not  a  moment  cid, 
Claims  absolute  dominion  for  the  day.** 

The  poet  alone  is  able  to  answer  the  old 
Sphinx  that  sits  by  the  highway  of  life, 
interrogating  each  passer-by,  for  he  k)oks 
upon  all  things  as  though  they  had  just 
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^rang  into  existence  at  his  own  magic 
touch.  Willie  tottering  with  age  he  is  a 
wandering  child  in  a  freshly-created  world. 
'*  To  carry  on  the  feelings  or  childhood  into 
the  powers  of  manhood,"  says  Coleridge, 
*^  to  combine  the  child's  sense  of  wonder  and 
novelty  with  the  appearance  which  every 
day  for  perhaps  forty  years  had  rendered 
familiar, 

"  With  BOD  and  moon  and  stars  throughout  the  year, 
And  man  and  woman  ;* 

this  is  the  character  and  privi  ege  of  genius, 
and  one  of  the  marks  which  distinguish 
genibs  from  talents."  GoeUie  says :  ^  Old 
age  does  not  make  childish,  as  men  say ;  it 
only  finds  us  «till  as  true  children." 

6ne  of  these  true  world-children,  whose 
home  is  everywhere  in  the  heart  of  humanity, 
is  Wordsworth.  The  mere  verse-maker — 
the  artisan,  working  with  imitative  skill — is 
a  kind  of  gipsey  wanderer,  homeless,  friend- 
less, and,  to  Apollo's  household,  worthless ; 
while  the  true  poet,  the  artist — is  at  length 
housed  in  the  affections,  warmed  in  the 
bosom  of  love,  and  at  the  feast  of  the  gods 
is  commanded  by  Jove  himself  to  oome  up 
hither.  Wordsworth,  as  a  true  poet,  existed 
in  unity.  His  life  was  not  a  widening  arc, 
but  a  circle  with  continually  lengthening 
radius.  Many  exist  as  a  multitude  of  small 
arcs,  with  different  radii,  lacking  unity,  har- 
mony, rotundity.  There  is  no  connection 
between  their  past  and  their  future.  They 
have  no  sympathy  with  what  they  have 
been.  All  the  keys  of  their  being  are  flats 
and  sharps.  The  delicate  fingers  of  Nature 
are  answered  by  discordant  tones.  The  poet 
alone,  with  his  unity  and  harmony  of  being, 
understands  the  past,  alone  can  prophesy  of 
the  future ;  for  toe  continually  full  circum- 
ference of  his  life  expands  through  the  arcs 
of  all  fragmentary  existences.  Tenderly  and 
beauUfully,  and  out  of  h»  own  heart,  has 
Wordsworth  expressed  this  fact : — 

**My  heart  leapt  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  let  it  be  when  I  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die. 
The  child  i*  father  of  the  man, 
And  Iwculivoith  my  day 9  to  he 
Bound  each  to  each  6y  natural  fiety!* 

Wordsworth  was  sincere  from  the  neces- 
sity of  his  poetic  constitution.    To  him  may 


be  applied  the  pregnant  words  of  Novalis : 
"  Man  exists  in  truth.  If  he  exposes  truth, 
he  exposes  himself  If  he  betrays  truth,  he 
betrays  himself."  He  spoke  as  the  unsophis- 
ticatcnl  child  always  speaks — from  the  heart. 
Serpent-crities  might  hiss,  but  lus  time  was 
too  precious  to  waste  with  them.  He  who 
is  conversing  with  angels,  feels  not  the  bite 
of  vipers.  He  has  other  than  carnal  wea- 
pons with  which  to  bruise  their  heads.  Bom 
among  the  hills,  the  favorite  of  nature,  what 
did  Wordsworth  care  for  Jeffrey's  ridicule, 
or  the  neglect  of  contemporaries?  More 
than  half  a  century  he  wrote  and  lived 
poetry.  Hills  and  mountains  put  on  for  him 
looks  of  benediction ;  Nature  smiled  upon 
him  in  flowers,  and  sung  to  him  her  love 
with  warbling  tongues.  He  could  afford  to 
be  laughed  at  by  the  foolish,  to  be  hooted 
at  by  literary  owls.  What  had  he  to  do 
with  the  world's  approbation?  He  was  a 
bom  poet,  and  could  not  listen  to  the 
cry  of  cntic  or  multitude.  Like  a  benign 
spirit,  he  brooded  over  the  world  of  affection 
and  sentiment,  and  in  being  tme  to  these, 
he  was  tme  to  himself.  His  voice  has  been 
home  on  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  wind, 
and  already  the  ear  of  humanity  is  ravished 
with  its  kindly  tone.  An  age  of  imitation 
never  recognizes  the  inspired  teacher  who  is 
true  to  man  in  being  tme  to  his  own  nature. 
Just  so  far  as  the  spiait  of  the  times  is  false 
will  the  tme  poet  be  neglected.  The  one 
who  tacks  to  catch  the  popular  breeze,  may 
mn  with  great  rapidity — alas,  not  often  heav- 
enwards. When  the  multitude  are  repent- 
ing, woe  to  those  who  have  received  their 
greatest  favors,  and  joy  to  those  who  have 
raised  heroic  and  prophetic  voices  of  warn- 
ing and  true  guid^ce  I  Happy  the  age  in 
which  a  strong,  devout  soul  converses  with 
the  Spirit  of  me  universe  in  the  hearing  of 
men !  Words  of  bitterness  and  of  jest  may 
be  thoughtlessly  uttered,  but  many  shall 
leam  to  worship ;  seeing  the  light  of  con- 
secrated genius  that  shines  in  tmth  and  sin- 
cerity, they  shall  leam  to  glorify  ]ffim  whose 
most  perfect  image  is  the  divinest  poet. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  ascertain,  as  clearly  as 
may  be,  Wordsworth's  relation  to  his  times. 
His  name  is  associated  with  great  changes 
in  poetry  and  philosophy.  He  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  connecting  links  between  two 
very  different  periods.  He  saw  the  mock- 
ing-birds that  sung  around  the  grave  of 
Pope,  pierced  with  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
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Gifford,  and  witnessed  many  symptoms  of 
returning  faith  in  nature.  Ho  beheld  the 
close  of  an  unbelieving  age  in  the  earthquake- 
shock  and  volcano-blaze  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  over  the  ruins  heard  the 
tone  of  violence  softening  into  regret,  or 
trembling  with  remorse — tirst  indications  of 
awakening  fpiritual  life.  Wordsworth  in 
England,  surrounded  by  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Lloyd,  Shelley,  Scott,  Keats,  and  Byron,  we 
may  dare  to  say,  occupies  a  position  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  Goethe,  surrounded  by 
Schiller  and  others,  in  Germany.  Upon 
these  two  points,  then,  we  must  dwell,  but 
briefly  as  their  importance  will  permit. 

In  regard  to  changes  in  poetry^  we  may 
say  that  they  are  only  new  manifestations 
of  the  same  thing  modified  by  time  and 
place.  Poetry  is  poetry,  in  the  vale  of 
Cashmere  or  in  Wyoming.  As  a  part  of 
history,  it  comes  from  mthin  humanity.  Its 
elements  are  every  where  the  same,  but 
these  elements  are  combined  in  different 
proportions  in  different  places.  The  ma- 
terial is  every  where  the  same,  but  it  is 
shaped  by  external  nature,  or  by  existing 
institutions.  With  its  elements  there  is 
often  mixed  a  foreign  element,  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  ft  per\'erted  or  half-formed  taste. 
Sometimes  one  or  more  of  its  elements  is 
rejected.  Criticism  therefore  often  clips  the 
wings  of  the  poet,  and  then  demands  a 
flight  against  the  storm ;  it  lays  a  weight 
upon  the  spirit,  and  then  demands  a  soaring 
aloft  with  joy.  Poetry  has  its  roots  in  the 
soul.  Those'  faculties  that  create  it  will 
emancipate  it  from  the  bondage  of  narrow 
criticism,  and  will  reanimate  it  when  starved 
on  imitation. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Pope,  there  was  a  poetical  drought 
in  the  land  of  England.  One  should  study 
that  period  well,  if  he  would  awaken  in 
himself  any  feeling  of  regard  for  mosquito- 
killing  Gifford.  Dryden  and  Pope  were 
not  without  a  manly  vigor  of  mind,  and  an 
earnest  purpose.  WiUi  the  best  helps  of 
their  times  they  studied  the  poetry  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  They  learned  to  admire  the 
beauties  of  ancient  poetry,  but  did  not  catch 
the  spirit  of  antiquity.  The  dehcately  think- 
ing, the  sensitive,  the  profoundly  intellectual 
Greek,  best  represented  by  Plato,  they  did 
not  understand.  They  listened  to  a  far-off 
ravishing  melody,  and  attempted  to  imitate 
it  with  a  harmonic  jingle.    The  names  of 


gods  and  goddesses  were  used  in  vain,  for 
neither  of  them  comprehended  the  real 
meaning  of  Grecian  mythology.  We  may 
safely  say  that  Landor  is  the  only  English  ^ 
poet  who  has  caught  the  genuine  spirit  of  j 
ancient  Greece.  Prior,  Akenside,  and  many 
others  have  shown  a  familiarity  with  mytho- 
logic  history,  but  that  which  is  unexpressed, 
that  indefinable  something,  that  poetic  air 
which  the  Grecian  breathed!,  has  rarely  been 
felt  It  cannot  be  trapped  by  a  historical 
name.  You  might  as  well  try  to  shut  the 
sunlight  in  a  room  by  closing  the  bhnds. 
The  external  life  of  the  Grecian  was  a  kind 
of  language  which  he  unconsciously  used  in 
uttering  his  poetic  thoughts.  Grecian  my- 
thology, history,  and  philosophy  must  be 
understood  and  felt  in  order  to  get  a  clear 
insight  into  Grecian  poetry.  But  let  one 
study  the  subject  until  he  carries  all  Greece 
in  his  bosom,  yet  what  business  has  a  Greek 
in  modem  England?  Who  will  listen  to 
one  who  speaks  a  dead  language  I  English 
words  may  be  used,,  but  more  than  half  the 
language  may  still  be  Grecian.  Landor  is 
a  real  ancient,  a  true  genius,  but  there  is 
little  sympathy  between  him  and  the  one 
who  uses  the  language  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  If  these  things  are  true,  then,  in 
regard  to  one  who  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
classic  antiquity,  how  much  more  are  they 
true  in  regard  to  those  who  have  merely 
remembered  words  without  understanding 
their  latent  meaning.  I  would  not  say  of 
Dryden  and  Pope,  that  they  were  only 
shadows  of  ancient  poetry,  and  mirrors  of 
French  poetry.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
their  poetry  was  an  exotic  on  Saxon  soil. 
The  so-called  correct  school  wa^  certainly 
an  artificial  one.  The  bee-sting  of  Pope^ 
satire,  the  diamond-flash  of  his  wit,  his 
power  of  pointed  condensation,  the  ehnsh 
froKc  of  his  fancy,  indicated  superior  genius, 
although  many  elements  that  characterize 
the  highest  poetry  were  wanting.  The 
period  of  Queen  Anne  was  a  lamentable  one 
m  English  literature,  when  >newed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  preceding  age,  and  as  containing 
in  itself  the  causes  of  future  decay.  English 
poets  were  irreverently  saying  sharp  things 
over  the  graves  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser, 
Johnson  and  Fletcher,  Raleigh  and  Bacon. 
Strange  that  they  should  look  for  other  than 
Teutonic  gods.  Woe  to  the  age  that  re- 
garded as  barbarian,  those  early  ballads  that 
bear  the  burden  of  sturdy  young  England^s 
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hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  expi-essed 
in  strong  melodious  Saxon  phrase,  fresh  and 
wholesome  as  the  fields  in  early  summer, 
uttered  from  the  depths  of  stoutly-beating, 
earnest,  valiant  hearts !  Degeneracy  must 
follow  such  an  age.  Pope  was  imitated  by 
those  who  could  not  see  beyond  his  artificial 
style.  Pope's  genius  enabled  him  to  write 
vigorously  in  spite  of  an  enervating  manner. 
Those  that  meditated  on  the  smoothness  of 
his  lines,  the  harmony  of  his  couplets,  the 
balancing  position  of  caesural  pauses,  were 
a  spectacle  to  laughing  gods  and  weeping 
men.  Heroic  England  for  once  became 
sentimental,  sipped  delicate  love  potions 
from  beautiful  cups  bearing  unmentionable 
ornamental  figures,  played  the  courtier  at 
St.  Cupid's,  waxed  sickly  and  pale,  and 
daubed  a  face  once  glowing  with  the  hue  of 
health  thicker  and  thicker  with  French 
rouge.  If  there  were  some  morsels  of 
genuine  poetry  during  this  period,  they  were 
oases  in  Sahara,  or  gentle  memories  of  early 
affection  that  wring  a  tear  of  sincerity  from 
the  withered  soul  of  a  roue.  The  greatest 
amount  of  that  stuff  called  poetry  was  but 
the  shadow  of  a  shadow. 

Change  at  length  came,  for  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  with  Rhadamanthine  severity, 
seizes  upon  an  age  of  imitation.  The  hero 
of  St.  Crispin  must  fulfil  his  mission  by 
•crimping  apish  poets.  The  good-natured 
public,  lashed  to  indignation,  looked  on  ap- 
provingly. Readers  were  tired  of  scalding 
literary  f»oup,  and  demanded  a  new  course. 
They  could  relish  better  a  pate-de-foie-gras 
literary  dish,/re«A  from  France,  or  tlie  bot- 
tled moonshine  of  transcendental  Germany. 
The  popular  heart  demanded  some  degree  of 
sincerity,  and  approved  it  even  in  sentiment- 
ality. It  was  apparent,  both  from  what  was 
rejected  and  what  received,  that  earnestness 
was  demanded.  The  reading  public  began 
to  listen  right  reverently  to  the  heart-tones 
of  beer-gauging  and  beei^drinking  Burns : 
alas  for  the  age  that  had  no  other  work  for 
such  a  Nature's  son  to  do !  Memory  of  that 
age  in  English  literature,  more  illustrious  than 
the  age  of  Augustus,  Leo,  or  Pericles,  was 
revived.  A  Cleopatra-muse  was  paid  up  to 
parting ;  nature  and  humanity  were  studied 
anew.  In  the  reaction  against  the  artificial 
school,  Wordsworth  has  perhaps  done  more 
than  any  othpr  one  poet.  He  has  done  it, 
not  by  antagonism,  but  by  exploring  a  new 
tract  of  nature  and  hfe.    He  has  been  the 


teacher  of  Lamb,  Southey,  Wilson,  Lloyd, 
and  Coleridge;  he  has  been  affectionately 
regarded  by  Cornwall,  Rogers,  and  Mont- 
gomery ;  Byron,  with  thievish  skill,  kept  off 
attetition  by  ridicule  while  he  plundered; 
Scott  loved  him  even  to  reverence ;  and  a 
multitude  of  inferior  poets  have  imbibed 
their  inspiration  from  fountains  which  he 
opened.  Whatever  defects  there  may  be  in 
the  poetry  of  our  times,  its  freshness  and 
vigor  contrast  greatly  with  the  staleness  and 
enervation  of  the  old  rhymes.  The  ear,  sick 
of  the  jingle  and  tinkling  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, turns  with  delieht  to  the  more  than 
earthly  harmony  of  Coleridge,  the  Mozart- 
music  of  Tennyson,  and  the  organ-melody 
of  Wordsworth.  Poetry  is  once  more  true, 
because  it  is  bom  from  the  union  of  the  soul 
with  nature. 

Wordsworth  has  been  called  the  greatest 
of  metaphysical  poets,  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  his  connection  with  changes  in 
philosophy.  We  must  begin  back  of  the 
spiritual  philosophy,  in  order  to  determine 
any  thing  in  regard  to  its  real  influence. 
Only  of  general  laws  and  most  important 
results  can  we  speak  here. 

Modem  philosophy,  although  the  daugh- 
ter of  scholasticism,  is  neverUieless  its  an- 
tagonist It  was  not  the  authority  of  rea- 
son to  which  the  philosophy  of  the  middle 
ages  submitted.  Reason  is  the  ruling  au- 
thority in  all  modern  philosophy.  The 
great  Reformation,  says  Guizot,  was  an 
**  insurrection  of  the  human  mind  against 
authority."  Descartes  has  given  his  name 
to  the  philosophy  that  was  established  on 
the  ruins  of  scholasticism.  Cartescanism  re- 
cognizes the  psychological  method,  by  which 
the  mind  attempts  to  render  an  account  to 
itself  of  what  passes  within  itself,  by  which 
we  take  cognizance  through  consciousness 
of  the  scenes  mirrored  from  the  soul.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to 
show  how  Cartescanism  was  developed  un- 
til it  embraced  the  first  thinkers  of  Europe. 
It  enlisted  the  services  of  the  meditative 
Malebranch,  of  the  mathematical  Leibnitz, 
of  the  sohtary  and  rigorous  Spinoza,  and 
found  its  professor  in  the  learned  and  pe- 
dantic Wolf,  who  clothed  it  in  a  severe  and 
orderly  dress.  As  the  result  of  awakened 
attention  in  speculation,  appeared  the  "  Crit- 
ical History  of  Philosophy,"  by  Brucker. 

Locke  was  an  oflfepring  of  the  Cortesian 
philosophy.    He  followed  the  method  of 
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Descartes,  and  sought  to  analyse  conscious- 
ness.  His  error  was  that  he  took  part  for 
the  whole.  He  foand  certain  elements  of 
mind,  built  up  his  system  on  those,  and  re- 
jected the  rest  He  saw  nothing  beyond 
perception  and  reflection.  In  England  his 
philosophy  was  not  carried  to  its  last  practi- 
cal results.  It  was  demonstrated  by  Con- 
dillac  in  France,  that  reflection,  according  to 
the  system  of  Locke,  was  nothing  but  a 
modified  sensation.  In  his  "  TraiU  des  Sen- 
sationSy^  he  regarded  sensation  as  the  only 
instrument  of  consciousness.  Reason,  atten- 
tion, comparison,  all  come  from  sensation. 
The  soul  is  nothing  but  intelligence;  all 
intelligence  is  the  result  of  sensation;  hence 
the  soul  itself  is  sensation.  The  metaphy- 
sician must  be  followed  by  the  moralist 
Helvetius  came  to  prove  that  morality  con- 
sists in  shunning  disagreeable  sensations, 
and  seeking  pleasing  ones.  Duty  shall 
henceforth  be  agreeable  and  easy.  A  new 
code,  in  which  pleasure  is  the  foundation 
principle,  and  self-interest  the  highest  law, 
was  the  production  of  St.  Lambert  A  sys- 
tem so  neat  and  beautiful  must  be  carried 
to  its  practical  apph'cation  in  every  institu- 
tion. Physiology  was  regarded  as  only  a 
combination  of  ftinctions,  as  the  soul  was 
regarded  as  only  a  collection  of  sensations. 
What  is  government  but  a  collection  of  in- 
dividuals, the  law  of  whose  being  is  pleasure  ? 
What  supreme  law  could  there  be  then  but 
the  desire  of  the  multitude?  It  is  melan- 
choly to  think  that  a  devout  English  soul 
should  be  the  author,  indirect  indeed,  of 
such  a  spreading,  all-embracing  system  of 
sensualism.  The  malady  spread  until  all 
France  was  infected.  Every  French  heart 
leaps  in  the  belief  that  pl&uure  evermore 
shall  be  the  true  philosophy  of  life.  Alas, 
facilis  descensus  Avemil  It  is  sorrowful 
to  trace  the  effects  of  the  new  gospel  of  sen- 
sualism among  an  intelligent,  joyous-hearted 
people.  The  acts  of  its  apostles  are  counted 
by  tons  of  written  and  printed  sheets.  Vol- 
taire scoffinfifs,  Diderot  love-letters,  and 
works  which  lips  that  would  remain  unsoiled 
may  not  name,  were  the  results  of  such  a 
comprehensive  system.  From  Paris  there 
flowed  a  stream  of  fiction,  compared  with 
which  the  Stjrx  itself  were  drinkable.  The 
A'TheoSy  brooding  over  a  sea  of  human  pas- 
sion, said,  ^  Let  there  be  darkness,  and  there 
was  darkness.**  Anon  the  sea  is  disturbed 
by  the  breath  of  coming  storm.    Zig-zag, 


linked  lightnings  of  hate  flash  through  the 
murky  atmosphere.  The  muttered  thun- 
ders of  antagonism  fall  heavily  on  the  ear, 
and  the  earth  trembles  beneath  the  heavy 
tread  of  approaching  revolution.  Mortab 
with  quaking  hearts  attempt  to  hide  them- 
selves in  vam.  Floods  of  fire  are  poured 
from  the  bursting  bodora  of  the  clouds; 
Phlegethon-rivere  with  awful  gleaming  roar 
around ;  and  over  that  sea  of  passion,  instead 
of  darkness,  there  is  now  lurid  hght  Beau- 
tiful gospel  of  Pleasure  !  Its  leaven  is  po- 
tent ;  its  tinhely  spirit  illumines  the  world. 
The  voices  of  its  disciples  are  heard  from 
the  charnel-house  of  drunkenness  and  lust, 
crying  with  hollow,  sepulchral  accents,  "Eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  ye  die."  Beauti- 
ful gospel  of  Pleasure!  Its  baptism  is  that 
of  blood,  its  worship  is  that  of  self,  the  most 
saintly  distributors  of  its  holy  charities  were 
Danton  and  Robespierre,  Mirabeau  and  St 
Just  Its  Pentecostal  days  were  those  of 
July. 

England  and  Germany  were  saved  from 
the  last  results  of  such  a  philosophy  by 
almost  opposite  causes.  The  Enghsh  mind 
is  too  sober  to  act  upon  an  untried  theory. 
Common  sense  prevails,  and  preserves  from 
those  eccentricities  of  action  to  which  the 
French  with  their  ardent  feelings  are  sub- 
ject The  English  were  sufficiently  prone  to 
sensualism,  but  they  were  not  ready  for  tBe 
sake  of  an  idea  to  try  an  experiment  which 
would  put  at  hazard  their  lK>asted  civil  and 
political  institutions.  Immobility  has  been 
the  characteristic  of  England,  while  roobili^ 
has  been  that  of  France.  On  the  other 
hand  Germany  is  not  the  soil  for  a  rank 
growth  of  sensualism.  The  German  mind 
was  somewhat  infected,  but  only  for  a  short 
time.  The  German  spirit  by  no  means  in- 
dines  to  materialism.  The  erudite  German 
could  find  even  in  Aristotle,  and  most  espe- 
cially in  Plato,  something  more  than  a  sen- 
sual philosophy.  The  gospel  of  Pleasure^ 
however,  was  not  without  its  influence  in 
Germany.  There  was  a  general  feeling,  not 
only  that  happiness  is  our  being's  end  and 
aim,  but  also  that  we  are  entatled  to  happi- 
ness. Pleasure  is  a  Proteus  that  is  never 
caught  by  direct  seeking.  He  that  would 
save  his  own  soul  shall  lose  it  Happiness 
did  not  come  for  the  bidding;  a  belief  in 
the  right  to  it  was  neverthe^M  entertained. 
When  mortals  receive  not  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  their  due,  they  indulge  in  self- 
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pitj,  flatter  tbemselves  to  tears,  and  give  tbe 
highest  seat  in  their  hearts  to  the  angel  of 
sorrow.  Such  for  a  season  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  popular  German  mind.  This 
feeling  found  a  tongue  in  the  Werther  of 
(joethe,  which  was  followed  by  innumerable 
hoots,  howls,  and  sentimental  brays.  There 
is  still  another  phase  of  the  same  feeling. 
When  the  heart  receives  not  the  happiness 
to  which  it  conceives  itself  entitled,  mstead 
of  sorrow,  anger  is  apt  to  follow.  Hence  the 
loud  and  bitter  complaining  of  Byron.  With 
his  fierce,  strong,  passionate  nature,  he  could 
scream  the  loudest  of  all  Europe's  crying 
children.  With  Mephistopheles-shriek  he 
could  pierce  the  ears  of  the  Muses,  and  at 
intervals  smile  defiance  at  the  gods.  He- 
roic soul,  and  worthy  of  a  better  mission ! 
Some  strains  of  diviner  music  are  continu- 
ally bursting  forth  from  a  spirit  that  knows 
the  good  while  pursuing  the  wrong. 

Against  sensualism  a  reaction  at  length 
came.  It  first  appeared  in  Scotland,  and 
was  but  little  more  than  a  mere  protesta- 
tion of  common  sense  against  the  extrava- 
gances of  empiricism.  Reid  was  by  no 
means  profound,  but  was  healthy.  He  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of  rational 
psychology,  but  he  was  rather  the  denier  of  the 
old  system  than  the  constructer  of  the  new. 
Germany  was  the  place  for  the  development 
6f  the  spiritual  philosophy.  Kant  with 
great  vigor  described,  classified,  and  enu- 
merated the  laws  of  reason.  He  regarded 
the  laws  by  which  we  gain  a  knowledge  of 
external  things,  of  Deity,  and  of  what 
passes  within  our  own  minds,  as  properties 
of  the  thinking  subject  He  considered 
thought  the  only  real  world.  Upon  all  ex- 
tern^ things  he  would  impose  the  subjective 
laws  of  thought  Fichte  went  finrther  than 
Kant,  not  only  regarding  all  outward  things 
as  subjected  to  the  laws  of  reason,  but  also 
a^  inductions  of  the  thinking  principle. 
Kant  taught  that  a  conception  of  God  is  an 
irresistible  thought  of  the  soul.  Fichte  re- 
garded Deity  as  thought  itself,  conceived  in 
an  absolute  sense — as  the  me.  In  &imess, 
however,  it  should  be  stated  that  Fichte  dis- 
tinguishes two  mes :  the  one,  that  of  which 
we  are  conscious ;  the  other,  the  absolute, 
or  Deity.  When  one  speaks  of  God  as  an 
absolute  me,  he  has  arrived  at  the  highest 
heaven  of  transcendentalism.  Fichte  has 
found  an  honest,  sharp-sighted  representa- 
tive on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  who  is  now 


preaching  to  his  Yankee  friends  this  sublime 
nonsense.  This  spiritualism,  modified  in 
various  ways,  has  deeply  tinged  all  the  liter- 
ature of  Germany.  The  eclectics  have  im- 
ported an  element  of  it  into  France.  It 
colors  the  best  poetry  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica to-dHy.  The  leaders  in  this  direction 
were  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley ; 
Tennyson,  Keats,  and  others  followed ;  and 
no  one  who  has  read  Mapfied  will  require 
to  be  told  that  Byron  at  least  knew  the  way. 
Goethe,  aHer  telling  the  tale  of  sorrow  that 
rested  on  the  heart  of  Germany,  led  off 
with  manly  strength  in  the  new  course,  and 
could  then  say : — 

«*  What  shapest  thou  here  at  the  world  t    Tis 

thapen  long  ago; 
The  Maker  ebaped  it,  and  thought  it  were  beet 

eTen  sa 
Thy  lot  is  appointed,  go  follow  its  best; 
Thy  journey's  hegun,thou  must  move  and  not  rest ; 
For  sorrow  and  care  cannot  alter  thy  case, 
And  running,  not  raging,  will  win  thee  the  racf." 

Although  Coleridge  studied  German  phi- 
losophy more  thoroughly  than  Wordsworth, 
the  latter  nevertheless  must  be  regarded  as 
the  leader  in  the  new  school  of  poetry.  In 
proof  of  this  position,  we  need  to  quote  only 
a  single  passage,  composed  as  early  as  1798, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  while  he  was  visit- 
ing the  ruins  of  Tintem  Abbey : — 

**  Nature  then 
(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  hoyish  dayts 
And  their  glad  animal  moTements,  all  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  all.    I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion ;  the  tall  rock, 
Tbe  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomj  wood. 
Their  colors  and  their  f  rms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite :  a  feeling  and  a  love. 
That  hiid  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  inter«  st 
Unhorrowed  from  the  eye.    That  time  is  post, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dixsy  raptures.    Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur ;  other  gifts 
Have  followed,  for  such  loss  I  would  belieTe 
Abundant  recompense.    For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoc^htless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 
A  vretence  which  disturb*  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elewUed  thcmghtt;  a  9en*e  eublime 
Of  90inMihingfar  mere  deepfy  intetfumd^ 
Who»e  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  nmnaoeean^  and  the  liming  air. 
And  the  blue  skg,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  ; 
A  motion,  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  f^M  fought. 
And  rdU  through  all  things,**       O 
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Wordsworth  in  this  respect,  receiving  a 
bias  from  the  philosophic  spirit  of  the  age, 
has  not  only  influenced  poets,  both  great 
and  small,  but  also  writers  of  every  kind. 
The  spiritual  philosophy  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  rarely  read  poems;  it  ensouls  much 
of  current  fiction,  and  has  touched  the  heart 
of  many  an  eloquent  divine.  The  realities 
of  things  are  no  longer  considered  as  resid- 
ing in  their  visible,  tangible  forms,  but  in  the 
underlying  spirit 

This  question  of  transcendentalism  is  a 
very  difficult  one  to  discuss.  We  may  have 
"  a  sense  sublime  of  something  far  more 
deeply  interfused,"  it  may  be  that  every  thing 
has  its  celestial  side,  yet  the  imagination 
colors  the  external  world.  It  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  determine  to  what  degree 
feeling  is  awakened  by  th^  spirit  of  nature, 
and  to  what  extent  nature  is  clothed  upon 
by  feehng.  The  attentive  reader  of  Hegel 
will  not  be  likely  to  regard  the  subject  as  a 
light  one.  It  is  liard  to  decide  whether  we 
sympathize  with  an  object  in  nature  or  not 
until  it  is  invested  with  some  attribute  of  our 
own  being.  Nature,  as  the  oldest  book  of 
revelation,  in  which  are  written  laws  of  Deity, 
has  significance,  but  only  for  thinking  souls. 
The  precise  relation  between  the  "  macro- 
cosm'^'* and  the  ^^ microcosm'*'*  we  know  not 
how  to  determine.  "  Let  him,"  says  Uerder, 
"  to  whom  nature  exhibits  no  plan,  no  unity 
of  purpase,  hold  his  peace,  nor  venture  to 
give  her  expression  in  the  language  of  poe- 
try. Let  him  speak,  for  whom  she  has 
removed  the  veil,  and  displayed  the  true 
expression  of  her  features.  He  will  discover 
in  all  her  works  connection,  order,  benevo- 
lence, and  purpose.  His  own  poetical  crea- 
tion too,  like  that  creation  which  inspires  his 
imagination,  will  be  a  true  xo(y/ioj,  a  regu- 
lar work,  with  plan,  outhnes,  meaning,  and 
ultimate  design,  and  commend  itself  to  the 
understanding  as  a  whole,  as  it  does  to  the 
heart  by  Its  individual  thoughts  and  inter- 
jiretations  of  nature,  and  to  the  semie  by 
the  animation  of  its  objects.  In  nature,  all 
things  are  connected,  and  for  the  view  of 
man  are  connected  by  their  relation  to  what 
is  human.  The  periods  of  time,  as  days  and 
years,  have  their  relation  to  the  age  of  man. 
Countries  and  climates  have  a  principle  of 
unity  in  the  one  race  of  man ;  ages  and  worlds 
in  the  one  eternal  cause,  one  God,  one  Crea- 
tor. He  is  t/te  eye  of  the  universe^  giving 
'  ^  to  its  otherwise  boundless  void, 


and  combining  in  a  harmonious  union  the 
expression  of  all  its  multiplied  and  multi- 
form features^  This  position  we  cannot 
deny,  unless  we  adopt  the  totally  subjective 
philosophy  of  Fichte.  The  following  lan- 
guage of  our  poet  then,  surveyed  from  this 
point  of  view,  has  a  divine  meaning,  as  well 
as  subhmity  and  beauty : — 

**  But  for  the  growing  youth 
What  soul  was  his,  when,  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  kendUmd,  he  beheld  the  ^un 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light!  He  looked — 
Ocean  and  earth,  tlie  soUd  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  Iny 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.     The  clouds  were 

touched, 
And  in  their  silent  fiices  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.    Sound  needed  none, 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 
I'lie  spectacle :  sensation,  soul,  and  form 
All  melted  into  h  m ;  they  swallowed  up 
Uis  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live. 
And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life. 
In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  tht  living  God, 
liiought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  tlmnks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request ; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise. 
His  miud  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
That  made  him ;  it  was  blessedness  and  luve.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poet  gives  as  well 
as  receives.  Vivid  perception  and  deep 
feeling  are  necessarily  transcendental. 

"  The  poets,  in  tlieu*  elegies  and  songs, 
Lamenting  tlie  departed,  call  the  f^ves, 
lliey  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  mourn. 
And  senselesH  rocks:  nor  idly ;  for  they  speak, 
In  these  their  hi  vocations,  with  a  voice 
Obedient  to  the  strong  creative  power 
Of  human  poMton,    Sympathies  there  are 
More  tranquil,  yet  perhap9  of  kindred  births 
Tliat  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind, 
And  grow  with  thought.** 

So  when  we  look  on  nature,  we  feel  that 

**  Thoughts  are  not  busier  in  the  mind  of  man 
Than  the  mute  Agents  stirruig  there." 

In  Wordsworth,  passion  was  not  so  strong 
as  sentiment.  He  was  just  the  opi>osit6  of 
Byron  in  this  respect  In  Byron,  nature  is 
often  colored  with  really  lurid  hues  of  passion. 
There  were  times  in  which 

**  His  mind  became, 
In  its  own  eddy,  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gufr  of  fantasy  and  flame." 

For  Wordsworth,  nature  never  put  on  a 
look  of  hate,  nor  spoke  in  tones  of  anger. 
We  see  in  the  following  exquisite  passage, 
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from  "Vandracour  and  Julia,"  how  the 
passion  of  lovo  is  made  to  color  external 
objects ;  yet  it  is  not  an  unbridled  passion  ; 
it  is  one  controlled  by  moral  sentiment : — 

"  Arabian  fiction  never  filled  the  -world 

With  half  the  wonders  that  were  wroujjht  for  him. 

Earth  breathed  in  one  great  presence  of  the  spring ; 

IJfe  turned  the  meanest  of  her  implements 

Before  his  eyes  to  price  above  all  gold ; 

The  house  she  dwelt  hi  was  a  sainted  shrine ; 

Her  chamber  window  did  surpass  in  glory 

The  portal  of  tlie  dawn ;  all  paradise 

Oould,  by  tlie  simple  opening  of  a  door. 

Let  itself  in  upon  him ;  pathway*^  Kolks, 

Swarmed  wtth  enchantment^  till  his  spirit  sank, 

Surcharged,  within  him,  overblest  to  move 

Beneath  a  sun  tliat  walks  a  weary  world 

To  its  dull  round  of  ordinary  cures ; 

A  man  too  happy  for  mortality." 

Another  passage,  from  the  poem  of 
"  Ruth,"  will  show  that  "  noble  sentiment" 
was  active  while  imagination  was  investing 
nature  with  a  gorgeous  robe  of  volui^tuous- 
ness.  The  poem  is  in  a  strain  at  once  pas- 
sionate and  daring,  but  the  incidents  of  a 
romantic  story  are  related  witliout  a  single 
impurity  of  expression.  The  oriental  scenery 
awakens  in  a  bold  youth  a  wild  desire,  but 
the  poet's  moral  nature  demands  that  there 
should  "  intervene  pure  hopes  of  high  intent" 
The  following  stanzas,  besides  illustrating  the 
point  in  discussion,  are  of  themselves  a  gem 
of  beauty : — 

"The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high, 
The  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky. 

Might  well  be  dangerous  food 
For  hmi.  a  youth  to  whom  was  given 
So  raudi  of  earth,  so  much  of  heaven, 

And  such  impetuous  blood. 

**  Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound, 

Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impuls>e,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 

The  workmgs  of  his  heart 

*•  Nor  less  to  feed  voluptuous  thought, 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought 

Fair  trees  and  lovely  flowers ; 
The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent; 
The  stars  bad  feelings  which  they  sent 

In  those  gorgeous  bowers. 

"  Yet  in  his  worst  purmiU^  I  iteen 
7'hat  sometimes  tlitre  did  intervene    . 

Pure  hopes  of  hiah  intent ; 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  affair 
Ana  stately^  nteds  must  have  their  s)uxre 
Of  noble  sentiment" 

Most  cspeciaUy  in  this  region  of  poetry 


appears  the  humanity  of  Wordsworth.    He 
hears 

"  Humanity,  in  gloves  and  fields. 
Pipe  solitary  anguish  f 

and  even  in  the  "  silent  city  of  the  dead," 
he  says,  we  know 

"  That  all  beneath  us  by  the  wings  are  covered 
Of  motherl)r  Humanity,  outspread 
And  gathering  all  within  then:  tender  shade.** 

The  study  of  nature  is  above  all  things 
calculated  to  awaken  this  feeling.  *'  Poetry, 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  deeds  of  men," 
says  Herder,  who  can  here  speak  with  au- 
thority, "often  in  a  high  degree  debasing 
and  criminal,  that  labors,  with  lively  and 
affecting  apprehensions,  in  the  impure 
recesses  of  the  heart,  and  often  for  no  very 
worthy  purpose,  may  corrupt  as  well  the 
author  as  the  reader.  The  poetry  of  divine 
things  can  never  do  this.  It  enlarges  the 
heart,  while  it  expands  the  view,  rendcre 
this  serene  and  contemplative,  tliat  energetic, 
free  and  joyous.  It  awakens  a  love,  an  in- 
terest, and  a  sympathy  for  all  that  lives.  It 
accustoms  the  understanding  to  remark  on 
all  occasions  the  laws  of  nature,  and  guides 
our  reason  to  the  right  path."  "Wliat  Her- 
der thus  says  as  a  critic,  Wordsworth  says 
as  a  poet  m  the  following  passage : — 

"  For  the  roan, 
"Who  in  this  spirit  communes  wiili  the  Forms 
Of  Nature,  wlio  with  undorstanditrg  heart 
Doth  kn<iw  and  love  such  Objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disqmetude, 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred,  needs  must  feel 
The  joy  (»f  that  pure  principle  of  Love 
So  deeply,  thnt,  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite ,  he  cannot  cliooso 
But  seek  fur  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
In  Fellow-natures  and  a  kindred  joy. 
Accordingly  he  by  degrees  perceives 
His  feelings  of  aversion  softened  down; 
A  holy  tenderness  pervade  his  frame. 
His  sanity  of  reason  not  impaired. 
Say  rather,  all  his  tlioughts  now  flowing  clear, 
From  a  clear  Fountain  flowing,  he  looks  round 
And  seeks  for  good,  and  finds  the  good  he  seeks; 
Until  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  name ;  and,  if  he  hear, 
From  o'ther  mouths,  the  language  which  they  speak 
He  is  compassionate;  and  has  no  thought, 
No  feeling,  which  can  overcome  his  love." 

We  may  safely  say  that  no  poet,  of  any 
age,  has  traced,  with  so  tender  a  spirit,  with 
so  mild  an  interest  as  Wordsworth, 

"  That  secret  spirit  of  humanity 

Which,  mid  the  calm  obliviouis  tendencies 
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Of  nature,  mid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and  flowen. 
And  silent  ovei^growings,  still  surviyes." 

Of  the  "two  faculties  of  eye  and  ear," 
which  belong  to  the  "soul  sublime  and 
pure,"  the  sense  of  the  latter  is  much  more 
delicate  aud  exquisite  than  that  of  the  for- 
mer. For  him  the  universe  is  flooded  with 
music,  rather  than  adorned  with  beautiful 
forms.  The  language  of  his  holy  affocUons 
has  a  tone  of  touching  melody  as  well  as 
love.  While  all  his  senUments  are  sanctified 
by  an  intense  feeling  of  humanity,  they  are 
etherealized  by  the  spirit  of  that  "  beauty" 
that  is 

^—  •  bom  of  murmuring  sound." 

In  the  wild  scenes  of  nature,  he  listens  to 
a  music  that  is  only  suggested  as  an  ideal 
by  an  overture  of  Beethoven  or  an  opera  of 
Mozart.  Some  of  the  very  finest  passages 
of  Wordsworth's  poetry  will  be  lost  upon 
one  who  cannot  understand  how 


-  **  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart" 


For  him — 

"many  are  the  notes 

Which,  in  his  tuneful  course,  the  miud  draws  forth 
From  rocks,  woods,  caverns,  hi'aths  and  dasliing 
shores;" 

And  with  reference  to  two  huge  peaks  that 
appear  in  the  distance,  peering  from  one  vale 
into  another,  "lofky  brethren,"  that  "bear 
their  part  in  the  wild  concert,"  he  says : — 

^  Nor  have  Nature's  laws 
Left  them  ungifted  with  a  poner  to  yield 
Music  of  a  finer  tone;  a  harmony. 
So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
Of  silence,  though  Uiere  be  no  voice ;  the  clouds, 
The  mbts,  the  shadows,  light  of  i^lden  suns. 
Motions  of  moonlight,  all  come  thither — touch. 
And  have  an  answer — thither  come  and  shape 
A  language  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts 
And  idle  spirita." 

The  following  passage,  in  which  he  is 
speaking  of  the  "unenlightened  swains  of 
pagan  Greece,"  reveals  to  us  perhaps  the 
very  birth  of  Apollo : — 

**  In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day, 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose ; 
And  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  be. 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  &r  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Whidi  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetched, 
Even  from  the  blazing  Chariot  of  the  Sun, 
A  beardless  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute. 
And  filled  the  illumined  groves  wim  ravishment" 

Even  the  spirit  of  love  calls  to  its  aid  the 


sister  spirit  of  music,  giving  a  tone  of  hu- 

manitj  to  the 

— —  **  warbled  air, 
Whose  piercing  sweetness  can  unloose 
The  chains  of  frenzy,  or  entice  a  mnile 
Into  the  ambuth  of  despair," 

The  "  faculties  of  eye  and  ear  "  are  both 
exhibited  together  at  times,  but  the  latter 
in  a  superior  degree,  as  in  the  following  very 
remarkable  passage : 

**  Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  souls  have  a  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither. 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither  ; 
And  SEE  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  HCAft  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore!* 

While  keeping  in  view  the  perplexing 
question  of  the  soul's  relation  to  the  external 
world,  we  have  illustrated  the  finest  charac- 
teristics of  Wordsworth's  poetry.  We  are, 
however,  no  nearer  determining  the  question 
than  at  the  outset  Some  will  contend  that 
nature  receives  all  its  significance  from  the 
human  spirit,  others  that  man  is  related  to 
the  spirit  of  Uie  universe,  as  the  shell  to  the 
sea: 

-Apply 
Its  polished  lips  to  youratteotive  ear, 
Ana  it  remembers  its  august  abodes, 
Aud  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there." 

We  would  reject  either  extreme,  yet  are 
unable  to  determine  the  medium  ground ; 
we  can  only  say  with  Novalb,  "  Nature  is 
an  Eolian  harp,  a  musical  instrument;  those 
tones  again  are  keys  to  higher  strains  in 
us."  The  greatness  of  the  poet  appears  the 
same,  wheUier  in  reality  he  transfers  his 
feelings  and  thoughts  to  nature,  or  nature 
awakens  feelings  and  thoughts  in  him  with 
a  power  all  her  own.  Neither  nature  is 
made  for  roan  nor  man  for  nature.  The 
adaptation  of  one  to  the  other  is  perfect 
You  might  as  well  subject  the  violin  and  the 
bow  to  chemical  analysis,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  elements  of  Paganini's  music,  as  to 
put  nature  and  the  soul  of  man  into  a  meta- 
physical crucible,  in  order  to  determine  the 
ingredients  of  that  poetry  which  is  bom  of 
their  union. 

In  close  connection  with  this  question  is 
the  subject  of  imagination.  Every  element 
of  man's  mental  nature,  with  the  exception 
of  pure  reason,  may  manifest  itself  in  the 
region  of  imagination.  Form  and  color, 
feeling  and  sentiment,  music  and  beauty, 
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may,  together  err  separately,  as  the  image 
has  more  or  les^  characteristics  of  the  crea- 
tive soul,  lend  their  charms  and  give  the 
spirit  of  life.  Fancy  contents  itself  with 
describing  in  a  delicate,  lively,  pleasing,  or 
luxurious  manner  that  which  really  exists. 
Imiterination  always  creates.  It  stops  only 
at  the  elemei^ts  of  things,  for  of  a  new 
element  the  mind  cannot  conceive.  The 
highest  imagipation  has  almost  an  infinite 
power  of  combination.  We  may,  however, 
deduce  two  laws  of  its  operation.  It  adds, 
in  the  first  place^  other  elements  to  objects 
tilready  existing,  or  combines  parts  of  ex- 
isting objects  mto  new  ones.  Again,  it 
creates  objects  out  of  the  very  elements  of 
thitigs,  of  which  the  world  of  form  and  life 
exhibits  no  real  types.  This  distinction  is 
sopaewhat  arbitrary,  and  the  point  in  the  line 
which  marks  the  extent  of  the  first  law,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  second,  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  locate ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  of  expression,  it  may  be  adopted. 
Illustrations  of  the  first  law  abound  in  all 
genuine  poets.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
manifestations  of  this  kind  of  imagination 
is  the  investment  of  external  objects  with 
human  feelings :  some  have  oven  regarded 
this  as  the  whole  province  of  imagination. 
We  have,  therefore,  ^toeeping  willows,'' 
^sleeping  moonbeams,"  ^^ dancing  terrors," 
&c.  With  reference  to  the  nudity  of  Godiva, 
TennjTson  says : — 

"  The  shameleis  noon 
Was  clashed  and  hammered  from  a  hundred  towers." 

Shakspeare's  King  Lear  could  beseech  the 
elements  to  have  mercy  on  an  old  man,  be- 
cause ^ge  yourselves  are  oldP  The  con- 
ception of  many  &bulous  beings — the 
cherubim  and  seraphim  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
the  phoenix,  and  those  well  known  in  classical 
poetry — ^is  a  result  of  the  creative  power  of 
imagination,  not  combining  the  very  elements 
of  things,  but  combining  parts  of  real  objects 
in  nature.  The  cherubim,  for  illustration, 
were  compounded  of  several  distinct  animals. 
The  Hebrews  say,  in  a  proverb,  ^  There  are 
four  creatures  of  stateliness  and  pride  in  the 
world:  the  lion  amons  the  wild  beasts;  the 
ox  among  the  tame ;  the  eagle  among  birds ; 
and  man  above  all ;"  and  uiese  were  united 
in  the  formation  of  the  cherubim.  Esekiel 
says: — 

"  In  all  the  foor-fold  visaged  four  was  seen 
The  lace  of  man ;  the  right  a  lion,  and  an  ox 


I  The  left  distiiiguished,  and  to  nil  the  four 
Belonged  an  eagle*6  yiaage.    By  it^lf 
Distinct,  their  foces  and  their  -wuigs  they  each 
Extended  upward,  joining  thus,  it  seemed, 
Two  wings  for  flight,  while  two  their  bodies 
veUed" 

In  the  same  manner  the  sphinx  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  grifiin  of  the  northern  mythol- 
ogy, and  the  dragon  of  the  Greeks,  may  be 
decomposed.  In  the  poetry  of  all  nations, 
we  find  this  peculiar  manifestation  of  the 
ima^nation.  Its  operations  are  extended  to 
inanimate  as  well  as  animate  nature. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  examples  exhibiting 
the  purely  creative  power  of  imagination. 
We  might  find  opponents  if  we  should  cite 
the  dcmops  of  the  Orphic  hynms,  the  Izeds 
of  the  Parsi,  the  Elohim,  the  Achadim,  and 
Adonim  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Lahi  of  the 
Thibetians;  but  most  will  concede  to  us  the 
gods  of  Homer,  Dante's  **  Inferno,"  and  the 
superhuman  creations  of  Shakspeare.  We 
find  real  manifesfations  of  this  kind  of  imagi- 
nation in  ^^  Paradise  Lost,"  and  in  Goethe's 
"Faust" 

The  imaffina^on,  then,  is  not  a  single 
faculty  of  mmd,  but  a  manifestation  of  vari- 
ous combinations  of  its  elements,  joined  with 
intense  activity.  The  creations  of  imagina- 
tion may  therefore  be  characterized  by 
beauty  or  deformity,  puiity  or  depravity, 
harmony  or  discord,  sublimity  or  loveliness, 
love  or  hatred.  The  human  soul  creates  in 
its  own  image.  It  requires  imagination  to 
paint  the  Witch  of  Endor,  as  well  as  the 
Virgin.  Let  any  one  read  that  awfiil  de- 
scription in  Dante,  commencing  with  the 
lines, 

**  O  quanto  parve  a  me  gran  meraviglia, 
Quando  vidi  tre  £ACce  alia  sua  testa  1" 

and  he  will  be  satisfied  that  imamnation  may 
busy  itself  with  the  lowest  hell  as  well  as 
with  the  highest  heaven.     It  may  produce 

**  Romance  of  giants,  chronicle  of  fiends,** 
and  may  "  body  forth" 


"dire  facet,  figures  dire, 


Sharp-kneed,  sharp-elbowed,  and  lean-ankled  too^ 
With  long  and  ghostly  shanks— forms  which,  once 

seen. 
Could  never  be  fotgotten  P 

Goethe's  Mephistopheles  is  the  most  un- 
holy creation  of  powerful  imagination  in  all 
literature.  If  Faust  is  a  devilish  saint, 
Mephistopbeles  is  a  saintly  devil    The  sin 
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of  such  a  being  is  a  yielding  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  virtue, — a  \iolation  of  bis  absolutely 
fiendish  nature ;  of  which  he  is  indeed  rarely 
guilty.  As  an  escape  from  the  nether  region 
of  imagination,  let  us  glance  at  those  Olyra- 
l)ian-descended  forms  of  virtue — ^forms,  yet 
no  forms,  like  figures  of  beauty  dissolving  in 
the  soa  twilight — ensouled  by  the  spirit  of 
Sophocles'  imaginative  genius.  In  "  (Edipus 
Tyrannus,"  the  chorus  responds  to  Gocasta's 
scoffing  profanity : — 

"  No/tot 
•T4.tfto6«j  /  ovpavtay  5*  at$tp 

Uarfjp  fioyos,  ov6t  viv  Bvata 
^(Tt;  avcpov  ittxttv,  ovde 
Mrji  itott  Xa^a  xataxotfuaatu 
Mf    .^  tv  rovroi  «  e<oj, 
Ot^«  yiypoffacfi.'** 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  we  may 
say  tliat  Wordsworth  is  not  equal  in  ima- 
gination to  the  greatest  poets.  He  is  in- 
ferior in  this  respect  to  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakspeare,  Milton  and  Goethe,  if  not  to 
others.  At  the  same  time  we  may  say  that 
he  is  superior  to  all  in  purity  of  imagina- 
tion. We  find  no  splendid  images  that 
rouse  the  unholy  passions  of  our  nature. 
His  imagination  weaves  a  vestal  garb  around 
every  object  with  which  it  deals,  clothes 
with  hallowed  affection,  and  infuses  a  con- 
trolling moral  life.  Ho  leaves  to  the  lip  its 
ruby  color,  invitmg  to  sip  the  nectar  joy  of 
earthly  life,  but  makes  you  feel  in  your  own 
nature  the  working  of  a  higher  law  than 
than  that  of  impulse,  in  obedience  to  which 
you  must  act,  or  joy  will  turn  to  sorrow. 
The  naphtha  fire  of  earth  is  not  extracted, 
but  a  new  tempering  tire  is  added  from 
heaven.  The  beings  of  his  imagination  are 
ensouled  with  the  spirit  of  humanity,  and 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  music  and  love. 
When,  according  to  poetic  fancy,  nature 
takes  it  into  her  head  to  "  make  a  lady  of 
her  own,**  whose  imagination  but  Words- 


Jnly, 


worth's  could  invest  her  with  such  chaniw 
a^  awaken  only  holy  and  pure  aflfectiou  I 

•*  Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  ehower ; 
Then  Nature  said,  A  lovelier  flower 

On  earth  was  never  sown ; 
This  child  I  to  myself  wUl  take ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own  I 

"  Myself  wUl  to  the  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse ;  and  with  me 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 
In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower. 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power, 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

"She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn. 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 

Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 

Of  mute  insensate  things. 

"The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend ; 

Kor  shall  she  fail  to  see, 
Even  in  the  motions  of  the  storm, 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

"  The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her;  and  she  shall  le^  on  air 

In  many  a  secret  place, 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beauty,  bom  of  murmuring  soimd, 

Shall  pass  into  her  fiice.** 


*The  following  imperfect  translation,  in  which 
the  half  personification  of  the  original  is  lost,  is 
by  Dr.  Francklin,  of  Oxford:^ , 

**  Grant  roe,  henceforth,  ye  powers  divine, 

In  virtue's  purest  patbs  to  tread : 

In  every  word,  tu  every  deed. 
May  eancUty  of  manners  ever  ihlne : 

Obedient  to  the  lawa  of  Jove, 

Th(»  laws  descended  from  above, 
Which,  not  like  those  by  feeble  mortals  given. 

Buried  In  dark  oblivion  lie, 

Or,  worn  by  time,  decay  and  die. 
But  bloom  eternal,  like  their  oaUve  bearsii  f* 


The  following  passage  will  show,  in  proof 
and  illustration  of  our  position,  that  music 
and  sublimity  may  be  used  as  ingredients, 
thus  to  speak,  in  the  compoaition  of  imagi- 
nation : — 

"The  towering  headlands,  crowned  with  mist, 

Theu-  feet  among  the  billows,  know 
That  ocean  is  a  mighty  harmonist ; 
Thy  pinions,  eyerlasting  air, 
Ever  waving  to  and  fro, 
Are  delegites  of  harmony,  and  bear 
Strains  that  support  the  seasons  b  their  round.** 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  copy 
one  more  passage  which  shows  the  presence 
of  form,  color  and  beauty,  as  well  as  other 
mental  qualities,  in  a  picture  of  the  imagi- 
nation with  which  but  few  equab  are  found 
in  all  Uterature.  Something  perhaps  must 
be  allowed  for  the  reality,  but  imagination 
alone  could  see  in  the  mountain  mist,  through 
which  the  sunbeams  were  playing,  a  picture  • 
which  b  described  as  follows : — 

«  A  single  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  Wind  vapor,  opened  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  <^iSJ%^rii?gle 
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The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed, 
Was  of  a  mighty  city — boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  building,  sinlsing  far 
And  self-witlidrawn  into  a  wondrous  depth, 
Far  sinkmg  into  splendor — ^without  end  1 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  gold. 
With  alabaster  domes^  and  silver  spires, 
And  blazing  t«rrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright. 
In  avenues  disposed ;  there,  towers  begirt 
With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems ! 
******* 

Oh,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight ! 

Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks  and  emerald 

turf. 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  nnd  sapphire  sky, 
Confusfd,  commingled,  mutually  iuflamed, 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus, 
Each  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name. 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  enwrapped. 
Bight  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appeared 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
Beneath  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  fixed ;  and  fixed  resemblances  were  seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use, 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified  ; 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision — forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power, 
For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe. 
Below  me  was  the  earth ;  this  little  rale 
Lay  low  beneath  ray  feet ;  'twas  visible — 
I  saw  not,  but  I  felt  Uiat  it  was  there, 
That  which  I  saw  was  the  revealed  abode 
.  Of  spirits  in  beatitude." 

We  have  said  that  Wordsworth  has  been 
called  the  greatest  of  metaphysical  poets. 
He  is. not  in  the  right  sense  of  the  term  a 
great  philosophic  poet  We  find  in  his 
poems  but  little  direct  reasoning.  He  has 
constructed  no  philosophic  system.  Every 
real  poet,  however,  is  necessarily  metaphys- 
ical When  Keats  says,  "  the  golden  tongue 
of  mmk  flattered  the  old  man  to  tears,"  he 
reveals  to  us  a  fact  of  man's  nature,  at  which 
the  philosopher  arrives  only  by  a  painful  in- 
terrogation of  consciousness.  Poets,  for  the 
mo^t  part  unconsciously,  have  given  tongue 
to  tlie  most  recondite  feelinsp  and  the  most 
evanescent  thoughts.  If  Wordsworth  is 
really  the  most  metaphysical,  it  is  because 
be  is  the  most  meditative  of  poets.  He  was 
a  disciple  and  a  teacher  of  the  spiritual 
philosophy,  but  that  does  not  determine  the 
question  of  his  reasoning  power.  Readers 
and  critics  have  mistaken  perhaps  his  severe 
introspection,  his  intense  meditation,  for  pro- 
found argumentation.  He  announces,  but 
does  not  prove ;  he  combines,  but  does  not  an- 
alyze.  In  the  region  of  philosophy,  if  we  may 


be  allowed  the  expression,  he  rather  feels  than 
sees.  The  heart  of  the  poet  tells  truths,  as 
well  as  the  understanding  of  the  philoso- 
pher. The  latter  may  be  more  real  to  spec- 
ulation, yet  the  former  are  more  real  to  lile. 
Wordsworth,  therefore,  saw  the  real  prop- 
erty that  man  has  in  the  affections,  and  made 
himself  the  champion  of  man's  right  to  the 
immunities  of  feeling  and  the  treasures  of 
the  heart.  Hence,  when  we  study  him 
thoroughly,  we  come  to  regard  him  as  a 
controversialist,  and  can  understand  why  he 
was  unshaken  by  the  scotKj  of  criticism, 
when  we  learn  that  great  principles  of  lite 
were  dearer  to  liim  than  his  own  fame.  He 
had  faith  in  the  laws  of  man's  nature,  re- 
vealed to  him  by  feeling  and  meditation,  and 
was  therefore  heroic  and  firm.  As  the  gi*eat 
metaphysician  of  the  feelings,  he  has  not 
preserved  consistency,  for  the  feelings  change 
with  advancing  experience  and  under  the 
influence  of  different  circumstances.  We 
find  in  his  poetry  declarations  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  creating  and  sustaining  Deity. 
We  find,  also,  clear  statements  of  Uie  doc- 
trine of  Pantheism.  Again  he  states  the 
Platonic  notion  of  the  soul's  pre-existence. 
In  the  ode  entitled  "  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality," the  subhmest  one  to  be  found  in  any 
language,  we  have  the  following  statement 
of  this  pre-existence : — 

"  Our  birth  is  hut  a  sleep  and  a  forgettiugr : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life  s  star. 
Hath  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  conieth  from  af;u*. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home." 

Each  of  these  statements  was  no  doubt 
real  to  him  at  the  moment  of  utterance. 
Hence  inconsistencies  may  be  strung  on  a 
thread  of  truth,  while  falsehood  may  be 
woven  into  the  even  web  of  consistency. 
Plato  would  not  have  defended  in  earnest 
his  doctrine  of  pre-existence.  In  regard  to 
it,  Wordsworth  was  in  earnest  only  in  a  poet- 
ical sense.  It  is  well  known  that  Dante  rep- 
resents the  soul  as  a  little  girl  "weeping  and 
laughing  in  its  childish  sport,"  knowing 
nothing  save  moved  by  its  Creator, "  willingly 
it  turns  to  that  which  gives  it  pleasure." 
Turning  away  from  the  scare-crow  of  Pan- 
theism, which  our  poet  never  meant  to  ad- 
vocate, let  us  be  contented  with  the  follow- 
ing, beautiful  and  highly  meditative  sonnet : 
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"  It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free ; 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration ;  the  broad  sun 

Ifl  sinking  down  in  tranqniUity ; 

The  gcnUeness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea. 
Listen !  the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 
And  doth  withnis  etemiu  motion  make 

A  sound  like  thunder— everlastingly. 

Dear  child  I  dear  girl !  that  walkest  with  me  here, 
If  thou  appear'st  untouched  by  solemn  thought, 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine : 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year ; 

And  worshipp^st  at  the  templets  inner  shrine, 
God  beii^  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not" 

We  are  not  sorry  that  no  space  is  left  to 
dwell  upon  positive  faults.  A  want  of  a 
quick  perception  of  the  ridiculous  has  ex- 
posed Wordsworth  to  the  poisoned  arrows 
of  wit  and  the  playful  sallies  of  humor ;  an 
advantage  of  which  the  Edinburgh  critics 
were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  There 
was  no  affinity  between  the  subtlety  of  Jef- 
frey's intellect  and  the  subtlety  of  Words- 
worth's heart  We  are  thankful  for  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  Jeffrey,  for  we  have,  on 
account  of  them,  a  loftier  example  of  heroic 
patience  and  unflinching  purpose  in  Words- 
worth. Again  we  may  say  that  our  poet  is 
deficient  in  constructive  power.  None  of 
his  poems  have  a  pleasingly  entangled  plot 
None  of  his  narratives  have  a  winding  thread 
that  beffets  expectation  and  awakens  inter- 
est Also,  while  dwelling  upon  sentiments 
ho  loses  sight  of  individual  life ;  hence  hb 
poetry  is  deficient  in  dramatic  effect  Agiun, 
while  he  has 

— —  •*  sympathies 
Aloft,  ascending  and  sinking  down, 
Even  to  inferior  kinds,** 

we  must  believe  that  he  has  wasted  the 
treasures  of  affection  and  the  sweets  of  love 
upon  many  an  unworthy  object ;  that,  in  a 
holy  endeavor  to  shield  every  living  thing 
from  contempt,  he  has  gone  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  from  those  poets  who  exclude 


every  thing  but  the  shadows  or  the  realities 
of  a  court.  It  would  be  no  difficult  thing 
to  show  glaring  inconsistencies  in  his  politi- 
cal views,  yet  they  may  be  harmonized, 
perhaps,  by  shifting  the  application  of  his 
ideal  Now  we  hear  the  tone  of  eulogy, 
now  the  tone  of  denunciation;  this  is  an 
echo  of  the  past,  that  a  prophecy  of  the 
future.  We  might  also  refer  to  many  pas- 
sages which  show  a  redundancy  of  language, 
and  to  some  which  show  that  ne  at 
times  invested  commonplace  thoughts  with 
a  drapery  of  expression  altogether  too  go^ 
geous.  From  his  poems  we  could  pick 
some  that  might  be  placed  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  art  that  have  ever  been  written, 
yet  we  could  wish  that  upon  certain  passages 
more  care  might  have  been  bestowed.  A 
theory,  vicious  in  some  respects,  has  led  him, 
in  many  places,  to  use  unpoetic  language 
and  imafi^ery. 

We  desist  Who  can  bear  to  expose 
the  foibles  of  a  wise  and  venerable  friend ! 
Wordsworth  occupies  a  sacred  place  in  our 
heart  His  spirit,  that  hovers  in  the  myste- 
rious drapery  of  words  a  living  presence  on 
the  earth,  shall  remain  to  greet  and  bless 
millions  that  shall  come  hither  in  future 
ages  from  the  unknown,  and  to  pronounce, 
as  one  of  the  sacred  ministers  of  the  Word, 
benediction  on  them  at  their  departure. 
From  him  may  all  devout  poets  take  en- 
couragement, and  all  profiiine  ones  take 
warning,  for  the  Eternal  will  permit  the 
stamp  of  immortality  to  be  put  only  upon 
that  which  accords  with  his  atributes  of 
justice  and  mercy,  wisdom  and  love.  He 
has  revealed  to  us  new  powers  and  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  heart,  and  the  heart  responds 
to  his  gentle  touch  with  a  deep  feelmg  of 
sympa^y  and  blessing.  As  long  as  English 
literature  has  a  place  for  the  wise  Spenser, 
it  will  have  one  for  the  good  Wordsworth. 

o.  w.  w. 
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NATURE  AND  EFFECTS  OF  A  PROTECTIVE  TARIFF; 


It  is  obvious  to  all  reflecting  minds,  that 
under  the  present  tariff  we  are  importing 
foreign  goods  to  an  excessive  extent  The 
drain  of  specie  from  the  vaults  of  our  banks, 
which  is  now  going  on  in  consequence, 
would  most  certainly  produce  a  financial 
crisis,  bringing  ruin  upon  thousands,  were  it 
not  for  the  supply  of  gold  from  California. 
This  is  putting  off  the  evil  day,  but  for  how 
long  no  one  can  predict  As  it  is,  others 
Are  taking  from  us  by  this  system  nearly  all 
the  advanta^  we  so  eagerly  expected  from 
our  rich  Pacific  possessions.  We  are  merely 
becoming  the  shippers  of  the  treasures  of 
that  region  for  our  more  sagacious  European 
rivals. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  will  be 
excused  for  again  presenting  in  the  simplest 
form  another  argument  for  protection  to  our 
own  industry  in  all  its  forms. 

A  tariff  founded  on  constitutional  author- 
ity, and  at  the  same  time  wisely  modified 
by  all  the  necessities  of  the  country  to 
which  it  can  apply,  is  a  measure  that  cannot 
be  successfully  assailed.  Some  system  of 
taxation  must  exist  for  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  none  has  ever  been  devised 
so  faultless  or  so  fit  as  this.  Under  its  ope- 
ration taxes  are  levied  upon  the  people  by 
their  own  voluntary  action,  and  thus,  as  it 
were,  by  an  invisible  and  unfelt  agency; 
and  the  costs  of  collection  have  been  esti- 
mated by  high  authority  at  one  fifth  only 
of  the  costs  that  would  be  incurred  under  a 
system  of  direct  taxation.  Thus,  whatever 
is  paid,  is  paid  with  the  greatest  possible 
convenience  to  the  citizen ;  and  the  amount 
paid  is  less  than  it  would  be  under  a  system 
of  direct  taxation  by  four  fifths  of  the  costs 
of  the  collection  of  the  revenue  under  that 
system. 

These  premises  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
material  objection ;  and  if  true,  Uiere  can 
be  but  one  rational  opinion  as  to  the  expe* 
diency  of  the  tariff  system. 

But  there  is  a  further  and  direct  pecunia- 
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ry  advantage  derived  through  the  operation 
of  the  tari£^  This  can  be  easily  stated  and 
iUustrated.  It  is,  that  foreign  States,  in 
some  degree,  actuaUy  and  substantially  pay 
our  revenue.  But  how  is  this  effected  ?  It  is 
thus :  Suppose  the  revenue  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  Federal  Government  equal  to 
$25,000,000,  (costs  of  collection,  <!bc.,  inclu- 
ded:) this  sum  must  be  raised  in  either  one  or 
file  other  of  two  ways,  viz.,  by  direct  taxa- 
don,  or  by  duties  on  foreign  commerce :  if 
by  the  former,  then  it  is  certain  the  govern- 
ment costs  the  people  that  sum,  precisely  ; 
but  if  by  the  latter,  then  the  question  is, 
Have  not  foreign  countries  paid  a  part  of 
Uie  amount!  Doubtless  they  have;  and 
let  us  see  by  what  process.  Keeping  in 
mind  that  twenty-five  millions  are  to  be 
raised — suppose  we  were  at  any  time  with- 
out a  tarifi!^  and  that  foreign  goods  could  be 
bought  in  our  markets  at  certain  rates — any 
you  please :  for  the  time  bein^  the  people 
pay  the  whole  twenty-five  miUions,  and  buy 
their  goods  at  the  rates  that  may  be :  sup- 
pose now  that  subsequently  it  is  thought  fit 
by  government  to  levy  a  tariff  of  twenty  per 
cent  on  all  foreign  goods  sold  in  our  mar- 
kets, and  which  duty  would  precisely  meet 
the  expenses  of  government,  to  the  entire 
relief  of  the  people  from  direct  taxation :  in 
this  case,  and  by  the  operation  of  a  settled 
law  of  trade,  the  duty  of  twenty  per  cent 
levied  upon  the  forei^  goods  would  not  be 
added  to  the  price  which  our  citizens  would 
be  required  to  pay  for  them,  but  some 
smaller  amount  The  sum  of  twenty  per 
cent  above  the  previous  cost  would  be  di- 
vided between  the  seller  and  the  purchaser, 
the  seller  losing  (it  may  be)  ^se^  and  the 
purchaser  fifteen  of  the  twenty  per  cent. 
Now,  each  party  losing  in  his  respective 
proportion,  the  purchaser  three  fourths  and 
the  seller  one  fourth  of  the  twenty  per  cent, 
which  in  the  aggr^ate  make  up  tne  twen- 
ty-five milUons,  it  is  obvious  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country  pay  only   eighteen 
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and  three  quarter  millions,  and  the  foreign 
States  the  remaining  six  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions, which  are  made  to  the  country  by  the 
transaction. 

Perhaps  some  wotfld  say  that,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  adfvaintage  to  the 
country  which  this  estimate  exhibits,  there 
is  ultimately  and  substantially  no  advan- 
tage ;  since  the  gain  of  six  and  a  quarter 
Inillions  on  the  one  hand  is  rebutted  by  the 
restraint  inflicted  on  commerce  on  the  other. 
But  is  the  objection  sound  ?    Let  us  exam- 
ine and  see.    'The  facts  are  these :  Duties 
are  laid  on  imported  goods  at  twenty  per 
cent,  to  the  amoitot  of  twenty-five  millions : 
to  obtain  this  revenue  the  country  pays  fif- 
teen per  cent  more  on  the  price  for  its 
goods — an  increase  equal  to  eighteen  and 
Siree  quarter  millions.    Now,  the  eighteen 
and  three  quarter  millions  are  the  measure  of 
the  restraint  on  commerce'  strike  the  balance^ 
and  the  country  stands  benefited  by  the  trans- 
action six  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars:  the 
restraint  on  commerce  answers  to  only  three 
quarters  of  the  relief  from  direct  taxation ; 
the  remainder  of  that  relief  is  so  much  clear 
gain.    To  illustrate  more  familiarly :  Sup- 
pose that  withotit  a  tariff  an  individual  were 
to  pay  the  Federal  Government  $1  revenue 
per  annum,  and  at  the  same  time  paid  for 
hats  of  a  certain  description  at  the  rate  of 
$5  each :  now,  suppose  a  tariff  of  twenty 
per  cent,  levied  on  foreign  goods ;  this  on 
the  foregoing  hypothesis  would  remove  the 
direct  tax,  and  would  raise  the  price  of  the 
hat  seventy-five  cents  only.    How,  then, 
would  the  parties  stand  ?  Tney  would  stand 
thus :  The  Government  would  receive  the 
same  revenue  as  before,  and  the  citiaen  as 
before  would  wear  his  hat ;  but  the  tariiff 
would  have  the  effect  of  compelling  the 
foreigner  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  cf  the 
dollar  which  the  cidzen  paid  before. 


No  tariff. 
Hat,    *        -    15 
Direct  ta:t,  -      1 


Tariffi 
Hat,     -        -  |6  75 
Direct  tax,    -    0  00 


Total,  -        -    $6        Total,  -        -  $5  76 

From  this  statement  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Government  receives  the  same  income 
with  or  without  the  tari£^  (supposing  costs 
of  collection ,  d^c,  equal  in  each  case,)  while 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  tariff  has 
saved  the  citizen  twenry-five  cents,  which 
he  paid  before,  by  making  the  foreigner  pay 


it  By  the  operation  of  the  law  the  Gov- 
ernment has  lost  nothing — ^the  citizen  has 
made  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  foreigner 
has  lost  as  much ;  and  all  has  been  done 
without  the  smallest  injustice  to  any  one, 
N'either  can  it  be  said  that  the  restraint 
of  the  tariff  on  commerce  curtails  the  en- 
joyments of  the  people  by  effectually  curtail- 
ing the  means  of  enjoyment  in  raising  pri- 
ces: because  the  means  of  enjoyment  are 
equally  as  great  as  (even  greater  than)  be- 
fore ;  inasmuch  as  the  peopk  gain  somewhat 
from  the  foreign  States  by  the  transaction, 
after  both  supporting  government  and  buy- 
ing the  same  amount  of  goods  as  before. 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  i^  (according  to  the 
foregoing  hypothesis,)  while  the  price  of 
foreign  goods  is  raised  by  the  operation  of 
the  tari^  the  rise  in  price  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  releasing  a  greater  amount  in 
the  form  of  direct  tax ;  why  is  it  that  the 
foreigner  has  been  forced  to  receive  less  for 
his  goods  ?  The  ability  of  the  country  to 
pay  for  them  bein^  undiminished,  and  the 
supply  remaining  tne  same,  why  should  the 
g(K)ds  be  sold  lower  ?  The  following  expla- 
nation may  suflSce  S  When  the  citizen  is  dis- 
charged from  direct  taxation,  the  amount 
that  he  would  otherwise  pay  to  the  Govern- 
ment remains  in  his  own  coffers,  at  his  own 
absolute  control  and  disposal.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  invest  it  in  ono  commodity  more 
than  another.  It  retains  the  general  char- 
acter of  his  private  property,  and  he  regards 
it  only  in  that  light  Suppose  him  now  to 
go  to  a  merchant  to  buy  goods:  suppose 
the  merchant  to  inform  him  that  the  goods 
which  ha  wants  have  risen  fifteen  per  cent ; 
would  he  be  influenced  in  his  purchase 
by  the  consideration  that  the  tax  which  he 
before  paid  was  in  his  pocket?  Not  one 
cent  more  than  if  he  had  made  the  amount 
of  his  tax-bill  by  a  bargain  on  the  road; 
and  that  would  have  no  appreciable  effect. 
Men  are  not  governed  in  their  purchases  by 
such  motives ;  but  they  look  to  the  relative 
value  of  commodities  in  general,  and  if  an 
article  rises  in  relation  to  oUier  articles  in 
general,  (whether  from  natural  or  political 
causes,)  Ijiey  will  buy  in  some  degree  the 
less  of  it  If  com,  bacon,  ^c,  remain  at  a 
fixed  price,  and  the  price  of  flour  is  doubled, 
it  needs  no  demonstration  to  prove  that  less 
flour  will  be  used  than  before,  and  this 
whether  the  rise  jj^thau^ffiwAQf  ^.tiynffor 
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other  caiise.  Here,  then,  b  the  inducement 
and  necessity  for  the  foreign  merchant  to 
lessen  his  profits  (under  the  tariff)  as  strong 
as  in  any  other  case — notwithstajiding  the 
fact  that  in  this  case  something  from  the 
very  nature  of  trade  is  made  to  the  country 
by  the  action  of  the  system. 

Let  us  now  examine  its  eflfect  on  the  value 
and  amount  of  home  production,  for  this  is 
an  important  department  of  inquiry  on  the 
subject,  and  should  bo  well  considered. 
How  can  it  affect  us  in  that  quarter  I  In 
the  following  manner :  Suppose  England  to 
bring  goods  to  the  United  States,  during 
any  year,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions, for  which  she  finds  a  market  by  taking 
in  return  the  raw  material,  <fec,  which  are 
produced  here  :  suppose,  also,  that  the  next 
year  a  tariff  of  twenty  per  cent,  is  levied 
upon  her  merchandise  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States :  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  tendency,  at  least,  of  such  increase  of 
duty  is  to  diminish  importation.  The  im 
portation  being  diminished,  and  the  foreigner 
less  able  to  buy,  the  demand  for  our  domestic 
produce  is  diminished,  and,  casteris  paribus, 
its  price  must  fall.  Here  an  evil  result  seems 
to  be  fairly  made  out,  though  very  indefinite 
in  its  character.  But  is  it  not  very  manifest, 
that  though  an  evil,  it  must  be  extremely, 
if  not  insensibly  small?  Say  that  one 
thirtieth  part  of  the  exports  of  England  is 
absorbed  in  our  markets;  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  tariff  diminishes  their  importation 
one  twentieth  of  that  amount,  (which  is  per- 
haps much  more  th^  facts  warrant  us  to 
suppose:)  then  the  total  demand  will  be 
diminished  by  the  one- six  hundredth  part  of 
its  original  amount,  only.  Now,  if  such  a 
diminution  of  demand  mil  affect  the  price 
of  an  article,  (as  by  the  principle  laid  down 
we  must  allow,)  how  much  will  it  affect  it? 
Suppose  a  farmer,  who  in  1840  bought  six 
hundred  yards  of  osnaburgs  for  negro  cloth- 
ing, finds  himself  in  1860  in  need  of  only 
five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  yards:  how 
much  would  he  expect  the  merchant  to  fall 
in  price  for  the  decrease  of  the  demand  ? 
file  principle  could  not  apply  practically  in 
.^uch  a  case,  while  as  a  mere  abstraction  we 
must  admit  it  And  similar  is  Uie  case 
between  the  United  States  and  England. 
We  must  not  estimate  the  decrease  of  de- 
mand in  England  for  our  cotton,  &c^  by  the 
proportion  which  the  diminution  of  our 


importation  from  England  bears  to  its  whole 
previous  amount,  but  by  the  diminution  of 
England's  total  demand  for  the  articles  which 
we  produce  and  exchange  for  her  fabrics. 
Here  seems  to  be  a  principal,  if  not  the  only 
ground  of  error  on  the  subject 

Still,  supposing  there  is  more  in  this 
abstract  objection  than  has  been  allowed,  is 
there  not  great  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is 
more  Uian  neutralized  by  the  consequential 
advantages  which  flow  from  the  system  in 
oUier  directions  ?  Must  we  not  allow  it  to 
be  a  matter  of  much  moment  that  this  sys- 
tem, by  transferring  a  large  body  of  our 
population  from  the  field  to  the  loom,  dimin- 
ishes the  amount  and  augments  the  price  of 
our  agricultural  products,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  condition  of  the  new  manufactu- 
rers is  improved  ?  Is  it  a  small  matter,  that 
by  encouraging  and  extending  domestic 
manufactories,  and  thus  increasing  competi- 
tion, the  prices  of  ffoods  are  lowered  ?  Is 
the  augmentation  of  our  national  independ- 
ence and  security,  by  manufacturing  within 
our  own  borders  all  articles  of  prime  neces- 
sity, a  matter  to  be  despised?  These  ad- 
vantages are  manifest  results  of  tliis  system 
— results  promised  by  reason  and  exhibited 
by  experience — and  (leaving  wholly  out  of 
view  the  estimated  national  gain  of  six  and 
a  quarter  minions  by  its  operation)  these 
advantages  must,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and 
true  policy,  fjar,  very  far  outweigh  an  objec- 
tion which  exists  almost,  if  not  wholly,  in 
abstraction.  But,  again,  take  it  for  granted 
that  our  exports  are  lessened  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  and  that  therefore  the 
price  of  domestic  productions  is  reduced : 
what  is  the  tendency  of  such  a  state  of 
things  ?  Why,  the  very  ground  on  which 
foreign  commerce  is  reduced,  is  that  on  which 
pari  passu  domestic  manufacture  is  aug- 
mented. And  what  is  the  effect  of  the 
extension  of  manufactures,  if  it  is  not  to 
increase  the  demand  for  and  raise  the  price 
of  the  raw  materials,  the  productions  of 
the  country,  whose  price  had  fallen  from  the 
check  given  to  foreign  demand  by  the  tariff 
(according  to  the  hjrpothesis)  ?  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  demand  for  our  productions  is 
diminished  abroad,  the  very  reason  of  that 
diminution  will  increase  the  demand  at 
home;  and,  cceteris  paribus,  the  demand 
being  moreased,  the  price  is  increased,  (surely 
in  this  case,  if  '^,M.,<^^^^^  whole 
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matter  is  then  reduced  to  this  one  point,  viz., 
whether  the  increase  of  demand  at  home  is 
equivalent  to  the  decrease  of  foreign  demand ; 
and  who  can  show  that  it  is  not  f  Say  the 
check  on  our  importation  is  an  evil,  and  that 
the  stimulus  which  it  communicates  to  home 
industry  and  the  price  of  home  productions 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  advanti^^e :  do  not 
the  evil  and  the  good  appear  upon  mere 
inspection  to  be  correspondent?  Do  they 
not  appear,  so  far  as  things  so  indefinite  in 
their  nature  can  be  scanned,  to  be  proxi- 
mately, if  not  exactly  equal  ?  Such  is  very 
strongly  the  appearance ;  and  if  true,  then  all 
the  other  advantages  before  enumerated  are 
80  much  clear  gain — the  ill  effect  of  the 
system  on  home  production  in  one  way, 
being  counteracted  by  a  corresponding  ad- 
vantage in  another. 

But  the  feature  of  this  system  which,  in 
its  present  modification,  is  most  odious  to  its 
opponents,  is  the  protective  policy  which  it 
embodies.  "While  on  the  one  hand  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Government  may  consti- 
tutionally levy  such  duties  on  foreign  com- 
merce as  may  be  necessary  for  its  support, 
it  is  wholly  denied  on  the  other  that  such 
duties  may  be  so  laid  as  to  afibrd  protection 
to  our  own  domestic  manufectures.  Let  us 
fairly  consider  this  objection,  and  see  whe- 
ther it  is  founded  in  wisdom  or  in  sophistry. 
Upon  what  is  it  based  ?  Upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Federal  Constitution  author- 
izes a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  for  revenue 
only;  and  that  the  present  tariff,  being  as 
certainly  a  protective  as  it  is  a  revenue 
tariff,  (protection  and  revenue  boUi  being  ob- 
jects of  the  measure,)  it  is  therefore,  quoad 
the  protective  feature,  without  constitution- 
al authority.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  an  objection  so  popular  would 
fail  to  be  specious;  ttnd  specious  this  is; 
but  it  is  only  specious.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Legislature  can  .lay  duties  for  revenue. 
All  admit  it  And  is  it  not  certain  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  impose  upon  it  a  single 
restriction,  making  any  article  of  commerce 
more  or  less  duti^le  than  another,  or  limit- 
ing in  any  manner  the  rates  of  duties  f  All 
this  is  certain.  And  what  does  this  grant 
of  power,  thus  unrestricted  as  to  both  the 
subjects  and  the  rates  of  duty,  amount  to  ? 
Why,  most  palpably  to  a  discretionary  power 
to  lay  any  duties  on  any  articles  of  foreign 
commerce  whatever,  in  order  to  raise  rev- 


enue. He  has  not  ordinary  perception  who 
cannot  see  this.  Now  the  Federal  Legisla- 
ture in  1842  did — ^what  ?  For  the  purpose 
of  raising  revenue^  they^  in  their  diatretion 
as  to  both  the  subjects  and  the  rates  of  duty, 
laid  a  tariff  on  foreign  merchandise.  Did 
they  not  then  act  in  most  implicit  obedience 
to  the  Constitution  ?  The  Constitution  did 
not  require  that  the  Legislature  should  or 
should  not  have  other  objects  associated 
with  that  of  revenue ;  but  if  it  legalized  an 
object  by  the  execution  of  which  another 
might  be  attained,  (no  other  law  prohibiting,) 
then  it  legalized  the  latter  abo:  and  this 
conclusion  is  inevitable;  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, leaving  the  Legislature  at  large  as  to 
both  rates  and  dutiable  articles,  gave  tiiem 
power  to  establish  any:  the  Legislature 
choosing  the  protective  rates,  Ac,  are  there- 
fore'within  the  Constitutional  power.  Take 
an  illustration :  Suppose  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  determine  to  enlarge  our 
navy  by  the  addition  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line,  and  should  authorize  its  agents  to  em- 
ploy  mechanics  to  build  them:  now  sup- 
pose these  agents  who  have  this  authority 
(the  sole  assigned  object  of  which  is  the 
building  of  the  ships)  should,  in  contracting 
with  builders,  associate  with  the  leading 
object  (the  building  of  the  ship)  the  addi- 
tional and  humane  object  of  letting  the 
work  to  certain  apphcants,  who,  while  equally 
as  skilful  as  others,  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
extremely  poor ;  and  suppose  they  should 
act  under  this  motive :  will  any  man  say 
that  this  would  be  transcending  authority  I 
Surely  not ;  and  still  this  is  a  parallel  case 
with  the  other.  Suppose  also  (as  we  reason- 
ably may)  that  the  tariff  of  1842  was  laid 
precisely  as  it  was,  but  that  the  object  of 
protection  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  Le- 
gislature when  it  was  laid ;  or  that  it  was  laid 
with  an  eye  to  revenue  only,  and  otherwise 
wholly  at  random : .  would  not  the  effects 
have  been  precisely  as  they  were  ?  and  would 
it  not  be  constitutional  on  the  very  ground 
of  its  opponents  ?  Most  unquestionably ; 
and  if  so,  what  should  we  think  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  reprobating  a  cause  without  any 
reference  to  its  practiced  effects  ?  This  may 
not  be  political  abstraction  in  the  eyes  of 
some ;  but  that  it  is  a  distinction  practically 
immaterial,  no  man  can  doubt 

It  has  been  objected  that  a  protective 
tariff  is  of  unequal  operation ;  that  it  filk 
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the  pockets  of  the  Northern  manufacturer, 
and  empties  those  of  the  planter  of  the 
South.  But  though  it  must  in  candor  be 
admitted  to  be  unequal  in  its  indirect  effects, 
yet  who  would  have  the  temerity  to  con- 
demn a  measure  for  an  imperfection  no 
greater  than  this,  when  compared  with  the 

Ct  extent  and  variety  of  its  advantages  ? 
^  "otects  the  agriculturist  and  the  manu- 
facturer, the  whole  country  over ;  and  these 
are  the  principal  departments  of  industry. 
That  its  protection  should  be  precisely  equal 
to  all,  could  not  be  expected ;  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  it  should  be  so.  Nor 
would  the  operation  of  a  tariff,  however 
modified,  be  precisely  and  universally  equal. 
And  why  is  it  that  the  common  experience 
of  men  does  not  teach  them  this?  If  a 
bridge  is  to  be  built,  or  a  road  to  be  opened 
in  one  of  the  counties  of  Virginia,  (a  matter 
of  familiar  occurrence,)  though  ^the  bridge 
or  the  road  may  be  of  iise  to  only  a  small 
portion  of  that  county,  yet  do  all  the  tax- 
papng  citizens  contribute  alike  to  its  con- 
struction. Now,  what  is  this  inequality  in 
the  operation  of  the  tariff  but  a  complete 
analogy  to  that  manifested  in  the  case  of 
the  bridge  or  the  road  ?  Yet  men  speak  of 
the  one  as  iniquitous,  and  the  other  goes 
unblamed. 

Touchiug  the  attention  that  should  be 
paid  to  the  description  of  foreign  goods  in 
adjusting  the  duties  upon  them,  it  is  proper 
to  observe  generally,  that  the  higher  the 
comparative  necessity  of  an  article  to  the 
public  security,  the  higher  comparatively 
should  be  the  duty  upon  it,  if  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  article  is  practicable  at  home. 
Anti-restrictive  writers  on  political  economy 
agree  that  the  necessity  of  an  article  to  the 
public  security  is,  as  to  that  article,  good 
groimd  of  exception  to  the  anti-restrictive 
rule.  To  define  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
articles  necessary  to  public  security  would 
be  extremely  difficult  Perhaps  a  definition 
which  would  be  true  at  one  time  would  not 
be  so  at  another.  The  condition,  habits,  and 
manners  of  a  people  are  ever  varying,  and 
with  them  vary  their  necessities.  Now,  the 
necessities  of  a  nation  being  changed,  the 
articles  which  supply  these  necessities  are 
changed  also ;  and  these  articles  are  neces- 
sary  to  the  public  security :  for  the  public 
security  consists,  in  part,  in  the  possession  of 
the  necessary  articles  of  ordinary  comfort 


and  defense;  and  these  articles  are  ever 
vairing  with  times  and  circumstances.  The 
enhghtened  wisdom  of  the  Federal  Legbla- 
ture,  then,  is  probably  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  such  modifications  of  the  tariff  will  be 
successively  adopted  as  the  condition  of  the 
country  shall  from  time  to  time  indicate  to 
be  proper. 

It  has  been  alleged  in  objection  to  the 
tariff  that  in  encouraging  the  establishment 
of  large  manufacturing  communities,  its  ef- 
fect is  demoralising  and  mobocratic.  But 
how  can  that  be?  The  answer  would 
probably  be  this.  That  the  laborers  in  such 
establishments  are  collected  from  the  lowest 
walks  of  Ufe,  and  are,  therefore,  the  most 
ignorant  and  the  most  vicious  members  of 
society ;  that,  being  brought  into  contact  in 
large  bodies,  their  vicious  propensities  by 
union  (like  alloyed  metals)  acquire  a  power 
greater  than  the  sum  of  theu*  individual 
powers  when  separate ;  and  that  riots,  mobs, 
and  gross  immoralities  are  the  consequences. 

There  is  certainly  an  apparent  force  in 
the  objection,  for  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  {cceteris  paribus)  vice  concentrated  is 
mightier  and  more  mischievous  than  when 
generally  diffused.  But  is  it  just  to  de- 
nounce such  associations,  simply  because 
they  are  found  to  be  connected  with  an  evil 
tendency  I  or  would  it  be  the  wiser  way  to 
inquire  whether  or  not  such  tendency  is 
rebutted  by  equivalent  or  greater  advan- 
tages from  the  same  source  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  The  laborers  that  yesterday 
lounged  in  idleness  along  the  streets,  with- 
out the  means  of  life,  or  strolled  over  the 
country  to  procure  by  plunder  the  bread  of 
subsistence,  are  to-day  sent  to  a  factory 
where  they  are  put  to- regular  employment, 
under  the  superintendence  of  men  eminent 
for  their  integrity  and  business  capacity. 
Here  they  are  paid  for  their  services,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  incidentally  restrained 
from  the  thousand  misdeeds  of  which  idle- 
ness and  want  are  the  certain  progenitors. 
Yesterday  they  were  without  the  restraint 
which  rational  control  imposes ;  to-day  they 
are  under  its  influences:  yesterday  they 
were  in  want,  under  temptations  to  false- 
hood, robbery  and  murder;  to-day  their 
wants  are  removed,  and  Uiey  are  delivered 
from  their  temptations.  They  cannot  in- 
dulge vicious  propensities  during  the  day, 
because  they  are  employed,  and  at  night 
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fatigue  inclines  them  to  sleep.  Now,  in 
candor  and  sound  reason,  is  not  the  evil 
tendency,  which  has  been  suggested,  far 
more  than  rebutted  ?  That  mobs  may  some- 
times occur  in  such  estabUshments,  is  not 
denied ;  but  the  history  of  nations  (and  even 
of  England  and  our  own  country)  shows 
that  a  factoiT  laborer  is  not  a  necessary 
constituent  of  a  mob.  And  even  if  it  were 
so,  still  the  good  seems  to  preponderate 
over  the  evil  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  in- 
stitution. Nor  does  there  appear  any  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  manufacturing  insti- 
tutions impoverish  their  operatives.  Men 
will  naturally  take  employment  where  they 
can  obtain  the  highest  wages.  Now,  if  the 
laborer  (who  has  no  land  of  his  own)  pro- 
cures higher  wages  from  the  manufacturer 
than  the  farmer,  do  the  higher  wages  make 
him  poor?  The  poverty  of  the  civilized 
world  has  diminished  with  the  extension  of 
manufacturing  institutions.  Without  such  in- 
stitutions, what  would  be  the  poverty  and  the 
suflfering  of  Great  Britain,  with  her  millions  of 
population!  The  wretchedness  of  her  people 
is  great  now,  but  if  these  institutions  should 
be  suppressed,  it  would  be  immeasurable. 
Suppose  hei*  population  annually  increasing, 
while  the  extent  of  her  soil  is  fixed:  the 
demand  for  agricultural  labor  thus  remains 
stationary,  while  the  supply  continually  in- 
creases.    In  this  way  the  price  of  labor 


gradually  £all8,  and  it  Ms  under  the  opera- 
tion of  a  continually  accumulating  cause. 
At  this  juncture  appears  the  manufacturing 
system:  the  laboring  population  is  divided ; 
some  go  to  the  factories,  some  to  the  fields. 
The  supply  of  agricultural  labor  of  course 
diminisnes,  and  the  demand  remaining  the 
same,  the  price  must  rise.  Again,  the  fac- 
tory laborer  must  get  as  high  wages  as  the 
agricultural,  or  he  will  naturally  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  Thus  the  condition  of 
both  classes  is  improved,  and  the  indefinite 
expansibility  of  the  manufacturing  system 
enables  the.  country  by  successive  enlarge- 
ments to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
her  wants,  resulting  from  the  growth  of 
her  population.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
system  appears  to  be  actually  necessary  to 
the  well-being,  if  not  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  nation.  Her  people  remain  at  home, 
and,  within  the  small  compass  of  her  factory 
walls,  indirectly  cultivate  millions  of  acres 
of  every  soil  and  climate  on  the  globe. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  tariff  sptem ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  believe  that  a  measure  fraugbt  with  so 
many  advantages  can  fail  to  command  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  country  at  large, 
that  we  may  be  saved  by  it  from  the  disasters 
to  which  we  are  so  evidently  hastening  un- 
der the  present  over-importation  of  foreign 
goods. 


EDITORIATi  NOTE. 

Wfi  beg  to  say  to  our  friends,  with  the  commeocemeDt  of  a  new  volume,  that  we  have 
made,  and  are  making,  arrangements  for  great  improvemeota  in  the  various  departmenta 
of  the  Review.  Without  var3riDg  from  the  well-established  principles  which  have  guided 
the  past  years  of  its  existence,  greater  care  shall  be  exercised  in  the  supervision  of  the 
articles  admitted.  We  have  made  arrangements  for  a  monthly  article  on  European  events 
and  politics,  to  be  written  in  Paris,  by  a  gentleman  who  will  possess  peculiar  facilities  for 
information.  We  hope  to  make  this  a  very  acceptable  feature  in  the  Review.  We  will 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  each  of  our  subscribers  during  the  present  month  a  circular, 
defining  more  particularly  our  position  and  intentions,  which  we  will  take  as  a  great  favor 
if  all  will  read,  and  communicate  to  us  any  suggestions  that  may  occur.  In  view  of  the 
coming  Presidential  contest  we  wish  to  have  all  oar  armor  ready,  and  to  feel  the  sustain- 
ing countenance  of  our  friends.  The  calm  at  present  in  the  political  atmosphere  allows 
us  to  nearly  suspend  the  subject  for  the  present,  but  our  friends  will  be,  we  think,  amply 
compensated  by  the  rich  hbtorical  and  literary  matter  we  present  in  the  present  number . 
We  trust  next  month  to  be  able  to  take  a  survey  of  the  field  of  the  coming  fight 
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Eoithury-.  A  Tale,  By  Aiiva  Harbzr  Dkubt, 
authoress  of  ''Friends  and  Fortune.''  New- 
York:  Harper  4&  Brothers. 

We  dipped  into  the  first  diapter  of  this  delight- 
ful Yolume  as  we  were  bone  along  the  Hq^ob 
t>7  the  nidhio^  engine  that  has  iiwaded  the  soli- 
tudes of  its  highlands.  As  the  book  opens  in  a 
irail-€ar,  the  apjpropriateness  of  the  plaice  to  the 
cending  of  said  chapter  will  be  apparent ;  but 
when  Uie  sceneij  outside,  and  the  short  time  which 
<the  **  arrowy  flight"  through  it  jon  are  taking 
4dlows  the  pent-up  mind  to  expand  to  its  gran- 
deurs, are  considered,  it  will  oot  oe  surprisine  that 
•our  investigations  into  tiie  merits  of  the  book  pro- 
xseeded  no  further  than  the  railroad  duster  in 
vquestion. 

Svme  books,  lioweirer,  there  are,  w4ioee  quality 
•one  has  no  more  hesitation  in  judging  of  by  a  bite 
than  one  would  have  in  deciding  about  a  peach  -in 
Ihe  same  way ;  or  to  be  more  seasonable  in  our 
illustration,  tlian  we  liad  when,  after  reaching  our 
destination,  we  hesitated  not,  from  the  first  spoonful, 
to  express  an  emphatic  approbation  touching  the 
.iffild  Btrawberriet  and  puro  cream  put  before  us  by 
our  friend— gatheced  nrom  bisxrwn  hills  and  fields. 
Header,  you  will  find  .tiiis  to  be  such  a  book,  or  our 
theory,  so  pleaacmtltf  illustrated,  is  false. 


'CoamoM  :  A  Sketdk  «/  a  Pkyaical  Description  of 
the  Universe.  By  Alxxandsb  Von  Humboldt. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  £.  O.  Om. 
VoLm.    Harper^  Brothers. 

In  a  mere  notice  we  can  only  anmouBee  the  fiust 
•of  the  appearance  of  this  third  volume  of  the  great 
work  of  Humboldt  We  rihall  endeavor  to  recur 
4o  it  more  particularly  in  an  extended  review.  It 
will  undoubtedly  beTeferred  to  hereafter  asone  of 
^e  enduring  works  of  this  age,  a  prominent  land- 
mark in  its  progress. 


The  Heir^f  Wkal-Wayland:  A  Tale.   By  Mart 
Hownr.    New- York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

Tlus  is  one  of  those  chanmng  stories  of  Mrs. 
fiowitt  that  it  is  only  necessary  io  announce,  so 
well  known  are  the  purposes  of  all  her  works,  and 
so  admirable  her  method  of  executiog  them. 


Hietory  of  Cleopatra,  Queen  -af  Egypt.  By  Jacob 
Abbott.  With  Engravii^  ifew-York:  Har- 
per t  Brothers. 

'This  is  another  of  tfie  series  of  adnurable  his- 
torico-biographical  books,  to  which  we  have  so 
often  called  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Our 
Admintioo  fat  tiie  manner  in  which  Mr.  \bbott 


executes  his  task,  is  increased  by  each  addition  to 
the  series.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  no  works  of 
the  kind  have  e^er  been  more  highly  appreciated, 
as  evinced  by  the  extent  of  the  Mies. 

CeM>  Field:  A  Tait  of  tkt  Puritans.  Bv  the 
Author  of  **  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret Maitland,"  Ac  New-York:  Harper  <t  Bro- 
thers. 

A  quaintly  but  exquisitely  written  story,  which 
we  can  heartily  ooBunend  to  the  k>vers  of  the 
pure  and  good. 


F^resh  G^leanings;  or,  a  New  Sheaf  from  the  Old 
Fieldi  of  Continental  Europe.  By  Ik.  Marvxl. 
New-York-:  Charles  Scribner. 

It  may  be  that  our  opinions  are  mfluenced  by 
the&ct  of  the  appearance  originally  of  some  por- 
tions of  this  book  in  our  own  columns,  (which  our 
readers  will  pleasantly  remember  under  the  title 
of  ^  Notes  by  the  Road,'')  but  it  is  with  us  the 
favorite  book  of  th!^  elegant  writor.  There  hat 
been  no  book  among  the  multitude  of  travels, 
that,  to  our  taste,  approaches  this  in  certain  quali- 
ties.  Its  fi^echness  or  feeling,  itsquiet  observation 
and  characteristic  touches  of  pathos  and  humor, 
make  altogether  the  most  charming  of  all  recent 
books. 

The  BK>re  popular  snbject  which  Mr.  Mitchell  hit 
in  his  last  most  sncoessml  w<Mdc,  **The  Reveries," 
suddenly  awakened  the  pi^lic  to  tfie  existence  of 
a  rare  genius  Ihat  they  had  neglected,  and  now 
these  new  editions  of  former  works  are  demanded. 
Nor  will  they,  we  venture  to  say,  disappoint  the 
i^preciative. 

Land  and  Lee  in  the  Bo»phortts  and  ,^ean :  or 
ViewB  of  Athene  and  Conetantinaple.  By  Rev. 
Waltis  Colton,  late  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Edited,  from  the  Notes  and  Manuscripts 
of  the  Author,  by  Rev.  Henrt  T.  Cheeveb. 
New  York:  A.  6.  Barnes  A  Co,  61  John  street 

Another  delightful  volume  by  the  author  of 
^'Ship  and  ^ore."  It  is  full  of  the  peculiar 
grace,  wit,  and  spirit  that  characterise  all  the 
writings  of  the  lamented  chaplain.  We  know  of 
no  more  joyous  and  pleasant  companion  into  the 
resions  be  describes,  and  we  shall  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  whom  our  notice  may  attract  t« 
the  Dook  ehould  they  conclude  to  put  it  among 
their  collection  for  thek  summer  vacation. 


Para;  or  Seenee  and  Adventures  on  the  Btmke  of 
the  Amazon.  By  John  Esaias  Wabbdc.  New- 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam,  165  Broadway. 

The  style  of  thia  book  is  too  anbitioos  and 
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florid ;  obscuring  hj  too  great  a  verbiage  rather 
than  increasing  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
yiyidness  of  the  scenes  described.  Amid  scenes 
of  snch  natural  grandeur  and  such  luxuriance  of 
tropical  yerdure,  it  is  to  be  sure  hardly  possible 
to  restrain  the  pen  within  the  limits  of  strict 
taste ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  that  our  readers 
will  not  agree  with  our  criticism.  The  intrinsic 
interest  of  the  subject  of  the  volume  is  so  great 
that  we  can  safely  commend  it 


The  Religion  of  Geology  and  ite  connected  Set- 
eneet.  By  Edward  Httchoook,  D.D.,  LLD^ 
President  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  of 
Natural  Theology  and  G^logy.  Boston .  Phillips, 
Sampson  A  Co. 

After  the  various  works  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  late  upon  tiie  subject  of  G^logy  and 
kindred  sciences,  one  was  particularly  required 
directly  to  the  point  aimed  at  in  the  above  work. 
It  required  also  that  a  professed  theologian  and  a 
profound  naturalist,  oomDmed  in  the  one  individual, 
should  und^iake  the  task.  As  this  work  answers 
in  aU  respects  this  desideratum,  we  may  conppratu- 
late  the  public,  boUi  theological  and  lay»  on  its  op- 
portune appearance. 

Practical  MereamiiU  Cforreepondenee,  A  collection 
of  Modem  Jjsttera  of  Butinete^  with  Notes  criti- 
cal and  explanatory^  an  Analytical  Index,  and 
an  Appendix,  containing  pro  formd  invoices, 
account  sales,  bills  of  huUns^,  and  hills  of  ex- 
change.  Also,  an  explanation  of  the  German 
chain  rule,  as  applic€Me  to  the  calcuUUion  of 
exchanges.  Bt  William  Anderson.  New-Tork: 
D.  AppletoQ  <fe  Co,  200  Broadway. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  give  the  title  of  this 
book,  as  every  one  interested  in  the  subject  will  per- 
ceive from  it,  that  if  properly  executed^  a  great  de- 
sideratum has  been  supplied  for  the  wants  of  the 
rising  mercantQe  generation.  And  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  book  itself  what  they  are  may  be  inferred 
from  the  &ct  that  it  has  received  the  compliment  of 
translatioQ  into  several  of  the  European  languages. 


The  Book  of  Oratory :  A  new  coUeetion  of  extracts 
in  Prose,  Poetry^  and  Dialogve,  containing 
selections  from  distinguished  American  and 
English  Orators,  Divines,  and  Poets  ;  of  which 
many  are  specimens  of  the  Eloquence  of  States- 
men of  the  present  day.  For  the  use  of  CoUe- 
get.  Academies  and  Schools.  By  Edward  O. 
Marshall,  M.A.,  late  Instructor  in  the  Military 
School  at  West  Pointy  in  Geneva  College,  and  ia 
the  New-Yoric  Univermty.  New- York:  D.  Ap- 
pletoQ  &  Ca 

In  giving  the  above  title-page  in  full,  we  need 
only  add,  that  the  names  of  the  compiler  and 
publishers  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  tiie  man* 
n^  in  which  the  woric  is  executed. 


Guide  to  the  White  Mountains  and  Lakes  of  New- 
Sampshire.  Concord,  N.  H.:  Tripp  A  Osgood. 
New- York :  C.  H.  Tripp,  262  Greenwich  street 

An  admirable  pocket-guide  to  those  £ivorite 
places  of  summer  resort 

The  American  Ootton  Spinner,  and  Mantwer's  and 
Carder's  Guide.  A  Treatise  on  Cotton  Spinning, 
cbc,  ike 

The  Moulder's  and  Founder's  Pocket  Guide,  A 
Treatise  on  Mouleling  and  Vounding,  dx.,  de. 
Philadelphia:  A.  Hart  <&  Co. 

These  two  volumes  will  be  found  of  ^;reat  value 
to  all  those  engaged  in  the  two  extensive  and  im- 
portant branches  of  art  to  which  they  refer.  They 
are  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  artistic  and  sden^ 
tific  skill  among  us,  notwitiistanding  its  struggle 
with  foreign  Competition^ 


A  Schoot  Dictionary  of  the  lAstin  Language.  By 
Dr.  J.  Ealtbohmidt.  Philadelphia:  Blandiard 
<bLea. 

THoB  volume  is  one  of  the  celebrated  classical 
series  of  Schmits  «b  Zumpt,  so  higfabr  recommended 
by  the  various  prafeaeon  and  t^iidS^n  througfaont 
thecQonUy. 
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Ik  giving  the  remainder  of  the  series  of 
these  curious  documents,  we  conceive  that  it 
will  add  much  both  to  their  political  and  his- 
torical interest  to  introduce  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage from  Burke  which  we  have  accidentally 
stumbled  upon.  We  make  our  quotation 
from  an  old  pamphlet  printed  in  Philadel- 
phia for  Wiliiam  Cobhett  in  179Y,  entitled 
"  Two  Letters  addressed  to  a  Member  of  the 
present  Parliament  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace 
with  the  Regicide  Directory  of  France,"  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke.  Whether 
the  passage  we  have  italicized  may  not  have 
reference  to  these  identical  papers  now  first 
published,  we  leave  the  curious  to  decide. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  opinions  of  the 
character  of  the  transactions  here  recorded 
are  fortified  by  the  great  name  of  Burke. 

•*  There  has  not  been  in  this  centuir  auy  ibreiCT 
peace  or  war,  in  its  origin  the  fruit  of  popular  cle- 
sire,  except  the  war  tlmt  was  made  with  Spain  in 
1739.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  forced  into  the 
war  by  the  people,  who  were  inflamed  to  this 
measure  by  the  most  leading  politicians,  by  the 
first  orators,  and  the  greatest  poets  of  the  time. 
For  that  war  Pope  sung  his  dying  notes.  For 
that  war  Johnson,  in  more  energetic  strains,  em- 
ployed the  voice  of  his  early  genius.  For  that 
war  Qlorer  distinguished  himself  in  the  way  in 
which  his  muse  was  most  the  natural  and  happy. 
The  crowd  readily  followed  the  politicians  in  the 
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cry  for  a  war  which  threatened  little  bloodshed, 
and  which  promised  victories  that  were  attended  ' 
with  sometning  more  solid  than  glory.  A  war 
with  Spain  was  a  war  of  plunder.  In  the  present 
conflict  with  Regicide,  Mr.  Pitt  has  not  hitherto 
had,  nor  will  perhaps  for  a  few  days'  have,  many 
prizes  to  hold  out  in  the  lottery  of  war  to  tempt 
the  lower  part  of  our  character.  He  can  only 
maintain  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  higher ;  and  to 
those  in  whom  that  uigher  part  is  the  most  pre- 
dominant he  must  look  the  most*  for  his  support 
Whilst  he  holds  out  no  inducements  to  the  wise, 
nor  bribes  to  the  avaricious,  he  may  be  forced  by 
a  vulgar  cry  into  a  peace  ten  times  more  ruinous 
than  the  most  disastrous  war.  The  weaker  he  is 
in  the  fund  of  motives  which  apply  to  our  avarice, 
to  our  laziness,  and  to  our  lassitude,  if  he  means 
to  carry  the  war  to  any  end  at  all,  the  stronger  he 
ought  to  be  in  his  addresses  to  our  magnanimity 
and  to  our  reason. 

*'In  stating  that  Walpole  was  driven  by  a 
popular  clamor  into  a  measure  not  to  be  justified, 
I  do  not  mean  whdly  to  excuse  his  conduct  My 
time  of  observation  did  not  exactly  coincide  wiu 
that  event;  but  I  read  much  of  the  controversies 
then  carried  on.  Several  years  after  the  contests 
of  parties  had  ceased,  the  people  were  amused, 
and  in  a  degree  warmed  with  them.  The  events 
of  that  era  seemed  then  of  magnitude,  which  the 
revolutions  of  our  time  have  reduced  to  parochial 
importance;  and  the  debates  which  then  shook 
the  nation  now  appear  of  no  higher  moment  than 
a  discussion  in  a  vestry.  When  I  was  very  young, 
a  general  fashion  told  me  I  was  to  admire  some  of 
the  writings  against  that  mimster :  a  little  more 
maturity  taught  me  as  much  to  despise  them.  I 
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observed  one  fiialt  in  hifl  general  proceeding;  He 
never  manfully  pot  forward  the  entire  strength  of 
his  cause.  He  temporizedi^  he  managed;  and 
adopting  very  nearly  the  sentiments  of  his  adver- 
saries, he  opposed  their  inferences.  This,  for  a 
S»htical  commander,  is  the  choice  of  a  weak  post 
is  adversarieo  had  the  better  of  the  argument  as 
he  handled  it,  not  as  the  reason  and  justice  of  his 
cause  enabled  him  to  manage  it  /  »ay  thia  after 
having  seen,  and  with  awne  eare  examined,  the  orig- 
inal Joettmenti  concerning  certain  important  trana- 
actiona  of  thoae  timea.  They  perfectly  satisfied 
me  of  the  extreme  injustice  of  that  war,  and  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  colors  which,  to  his  own  ruin, 
and  guided  by  a  mistaken  policy,  he  suffered  to 
be  daubed  over  ^t  measure.  Sonie  years  af- 
ter, it  was  my  fortune  to  converse  with  many  of 
the  principal  actors  against  that  minister,  and  with 
those  who  principally  excited  that  cUunor.  None 
of  them,  no,  not  one,  did  in  the  least  defend  the 
measure,  or  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct 
They  condemned  it  as  freely  a«  they  would  have 
done  in  commenting  upon  any  proceeding  in  his- 
tory, in  which  they  were  totally  unconcerned. 
Thus  it  will  be.  They  who  stir  np  the  people  to 
improper  desire?,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  will  be 
condemned  by  themselves.  They  who  weakly 
yield  to  them  wiU  be  ooodenmed  by  history." 

We  resume  with  the  original  dispatch 
giTing  an  account  of  the  first  formal  taking 
possession  of  that  region  towards  which 
80  much  interest  has  been  attracted  latelj. 
It  will  be  found  to  be  very  interesting  and 
curious.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
King  described  so  nearly  resembles  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  present  **  King  of  Mosquito." 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  dispatch  to  the 
Nicaraguan  (Government,  says :  "  The  time 
when  and  th^  manner  in  which  the  connec- 
tion between  Great  Brittdn  and  the  Mos- 
quito Coast  began  is  not  well  known." 
This  paper  evidently  throws  some  light  on 
the  subject,  and  may  be  useful  to  his  Lord- 
ship, provided  he  still  continues  to  ignore 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763. 

We  do  not  desire  at  present  to  re-open 
the  discussion  of  the  Nicaraeuan  question, 
especially  in  the  manner  it  nas  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  Review,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  its  present  conductor,  but  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  add  any  new  faets  that  may 
throw  light  upon  it;  retaining  personally, 
as  we  do,  the  confidence  we  have  always 
felt,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said, 
in  the  patriotism  and  fiir-seeing  statesman- 
ship of  the  eminent  Secretary  in  whose 
hands  the  negotiation  has  been,  knowing 
that  he  of  all  others  is  the  man  to  settle  it 
upon  such  bases  as  the  honor  and  interests 
of  the  country  demand. 


(  XL 

[Backed,  "Mr.  Hodgson,  from  y»  13th  of 
March  to  12th  April.  Sandy  Bay,  8th  April, 
1740.     Mr.  Hodgson  to  Gov.  Trelawny."] 

Saiidt  Bat,  Apiil  8th,  1740. 

May  it  please  your  Excellency : — I  dated 
my  last  from  Port  Royal  by  mistake  ob 
the  Ist  of  March,  whereas  we  sailed  from 
thence  on  the  29th  of  February,  arrived  at 
St.  Andrews  on  the  dd  of  March,  sailed 
for  Sandy  Bay  on  the  6th,  where  we  came 
to  an  anchor  on  the  1 1th,  but  were  prevented 
by  a  north  from  going  ashore  till  the  1 3th. 

King  Edward  being  informed  of  my  arri- 
valysent  me  word  that  he  would  see  me  the 
next  day,  which  he  did,  attended  by  several 
of  his  captains.  I  read  to  him  your  Exod- 
lency's  letter,  and  my  o)^n  commission,  and 
when  I  had  explained  them  by  an  inter- 
preter, told  my  errand  and  recommended  to 
them  to  seek  all  opportunities  of  cultivating 
friendship  and  union  with  the  neighboring 
Indian  nations,  and  especially  such  as  were 
under  si  bjection  to  the  Spaniards,  and  of 
helping  them  to  recover  their  freedom.  They 
approved  every  thing  I  said,  and  appointed 
the  16th  to  meet  the  Governor,  John  Briton, 
and  his  captains  at  the  same  place,  to  hear 
what  1  had  farther  to  say. 

On  the  16th  they  all  came  except  Admi- 
ral Dilly  and  Coll''  Morgan  [Mosquito  Indian 
chiefe,  who  had  been  complimented  with 
British  commissions  or  titles. — Ed.]  who 
were  sick.  General  Hobby  and  his  capt* 
were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  sent  for, 
but  their  presence  not  beinff  material,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  acquaint  them  that  as  they  had 
long  acknowledged  themselves  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  had 
sent  me  to  take  possession  of  their  country, 
in  his  majesty's  name :  then  asked  if  they 
had  any  thing  to  object  They  answered 
that  they  had  nothing  to  say  aeainst  it,  but 
were  very  glad  I  was  come  for  wat  purpose. 
So  I  imm^ately  raised  the  standard  and 
reduced  the  sum  of  what  I  had  said  into 
articles.  I  asked  them  both  separately  and 
jointly  if  they  approved  and  would  abide 
by  them.  They  unanimously  declared  they 
would.  So  I  had  them  read  over  again  in 
a  solemn  manner  under  the  colours.  At 
the  end  of  every  article  fired  a  gun,  and 
concluded  with  cutting  up  a  tur^  and  prom- 
ising to  defend  their  country  and  to  pro- 
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cure  them  all  the  assistance  and  instruction 
from  Eoffland  in  my  power. 

The  formality  all  this  was  done  with 
seemed  to  have  a  good  influence  upon  them, 
for  they  often  repeated  their  desire  of  learn- 
ing to  read,  and  said  they  must  now  mind 
their  king  more  than  they  had  done,  and  do 
all  they  could  to  help  themselves  and  hurt 
the  Spaniards,  to  whom  I  recommended  all 
the  mercy  that  was  consistent  with  their 
own  safety.  But  they  seemed  not  to  under- 
stand me  rightly,  saymg — if  they  fight  they 
must  kill.  The  articles  I  enclose,  ^od  hope 
your  Excellency  will  excuse  so  much  cere- 
mony :  for  as  1  had  no  certain  information 
whether  the  country  was  ever  taken  posses- 
sion of  before  or  ever  claimed  otherwise 
than  by  sending  them  down  commissions,  I 
thought  the  more  voluntary  and  clear  the 
cession  of  it  was,  the  better. 

The  governor  came  attended  with  a  nu- 
merous guard,  who  behaved  to  him  with 
much  respect  and  silence.  He  is  a  sensible 
old  man,  and  carries  a  good  command ;  the 
king  being  very  young,  I  believe  not  twenty, 
is  not  much  observei^  but  was  he  to  be  a 
while  in  Jamaica  or  England  *tis  thought  he 
would  make  a  hopefull  monarch  enough. 

On  the  18th  the  king  with  his  captains 
came  of  their  own  accord  to  consult  about  a 
proper  place  to  attack,  but  hearing  that 
Captain  Jmnper  was  expected  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Cape,  with  5  or  0  periauguas, 
and  neither  the  governor.  Admiral  Dilly  nor 
Coir  Morgan  being  present,  I  thought  it  best 
to  defer  it  'till  they  were  summoned.  The 
king  brought  his  mother  and  the  captains 
their  wives.  I  entertained  them  as  usual, 
but  there  always  comes  such  a  train  with 
them  that  instead  of  one  puncheon  of  rum 
I  should  have  had  three  or  four.  However, 
as  I  recommended  sobriety  to  them  at  first 
as  from  your  Excellehcy,  none  of  them  has 
presumed  to  get  drunk  when  they  come  to 
me. 

On  the  10th  Capt  Andrew  Stewart,  who 
has  been  hoveriiu^  several  months  oA  this 
coast  in  hopes  of  gettin^^  the  Muskitos  to 
make  an  expedition  for  him,  came  into  the 
road  and  sent  me  an  invitation  to  dine  on 
board,  with  an  apology  for  not  waiting  on 
me  himself  which  1  accepted,  and  was  salu- 
ted with  5  guns  at  coming  o£  He  was  very 
desirous  to  agree  with  me  about  attacking 
some  phice  or  other,  but  proposed  none  but 
a  gold  mine  which  he  could  not  describe. 


King  Edward  and  his  captains  went 
aboard  likewise.  As  we  went,  they  told  me 
that  Captain  Stewart  had  teamed  them  into 
a  sort  of  promise  to  go  with  him,  but  they 
were  averse  to  it,  and  wondered  that  such  a 
privateer,  who  was  a  blaze  of  fire,  did  not 
look  out  for  Spaniard|  at  sea,  rather  than 
trouble  them  to  make  his  voyage  for  him. 
1  told  them  that  1  had  nothing  to  say  to 
what  promises  they  had  laid  themselves 
under  before  1  came  amongst  them ;  that  1 
knew  truth  and  sincerity  were  most  agree- 
able to  your  Excellency,  and  therefore  could 
say  nothing  more  than  if  they  went  with 
Captain  Stewart  and  1  liked  the  design,  that 
1  would  go  with  them.  If  I  did  not,  would 
depend  upon  their  hastening  back  to  try 
another  that  both  they.and  I  should  like. 
However,  if  they  desired  me,  they  might 
depend  upon  my  going  with  them  any 
where.  I  spoke  me  same  to  Capt^n  Stew- 
art, who  persuaded  them  with  much  ado  to 
meet  him  at  Pearl  Keys.  They  tyed  their 
knotts  with  much  reluctance,  and  told  me 
the  next  day  they  were  so  divided  in  their 
opinions  since  my  coming,  that  they  knew 
not  what  to  do  for  the  best 

The  same  day  Adnural  Dilly  and  CoU* 
Morgan  sent  me  word  they  were  coming  to 
wut  on  me.  I  immediately  crossed  the 
Lagune  to  meet  them,  hearing  ihey  were 
sensible  clever  fellows,  and  such  I  found 
them.  They  had  despatched  a  messenger 
to  the  governor  to  meet  them  the  next  oxj 
to  hold  a  general  and  decisive  council. 

They  all  mett  on  Sunday  the  23d,  at 
Senock  Dawkras  (Mr.  Whitehead's  house). 
The  governor  being  sick,  tryed  our  patience 
by  making  us  wait  till  the  afternoon ;  but 
when  he  came,  made  ample  amends  by  the 
justness  of  his  sentiments. 

He  told  the  king  and  his  captains  it  was 
plain  they  had  got  a  name  and  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  (mioee 
success  against  the  rebeUions  negroes  they 
had  all  heard  of,)  and  if  they  did  not  keep 
it  up,  what  could  the  world  say  of  themt 
There  was  an  oflScer  now  sent  down  by  your 
Excellency  to  observe  their  manner  of  ^ht- 
ing,  and  if  they  did  not  do  their  beet  Uiey 
should  lose  the  &Tor  of  the  English.  It  was 
true  they  were  but  a  small  number  of  peo- 
ples compared  to  us  who  had  men  to  spair 
for  sickness  and  the  sword.  But  if  tney 
show'd  themselves  worthy,  no  doubt  ibe 
King  of  Great  Britain  would  send  a  force 
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sufiSeient  to  get  them  nil  they  wanted,  be- 
sides teachers  to  instruct  them  in  what  is 
right  and  good.  He  said  General  Hobby 
had  often  talked  about  taking  towns  in  time 
of  peace,  and  called  the  English  cowards. 
Now  it  was  war,  they  must  show  they  were 
not  such  themselves^  that  the  English  were 
the  best  judges  when  war  or  peace  were 
proper,  and  none  of  them  had  any  business 
to  act  otherwise  than  they  were  directed  by 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica.  In  short,  all  he 
said  show'd  a  strong  natural  judgment,  and 
the  sedate  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  and 
some  others  debated,  was  very  agreeable 
and  affecting.  They  quickly  came  to  the 
point,  viz* — what  place  they  shou  d  attack, 
and  soon  agreed  upon  one  where  there  is 
both  a  mine  and  a  town,  viz.,  the  river 
Coaclyo  and  the  town  of  St.  Juan  de  Vasa- 
qua :  Thinkbg,  I  suppose,  to  oblige  Cap- 
tain Stewart  by  the  first  and  me  by  the 
latter. 

We  tyed  fourteen  knotts  and  concluded 
with'many  loyal  healths.  Then  they  all  got 
up  and  took  their  leaves  in  a  respectful 
manner  before  they  had  drank  too  much. 

I  found  my  council  about  sobriety  has 
had  some  weight  with  the  old  men,  but  the 
young  ones  are  got  together  since  with  the 
women  into  drinking  bouts.  They  intoxi- 
cate themselves  with  a  liquor  made  of  honey, 
lime  apples  and  cassada,  and  if  they  avoid 
quarrels,  which  often  happen,  they  are  sure 
to  have  fine  promiscuous  doings  among  the 
girb.  The  old  women,  I  am  told,  have  the 
liberty  of  chawing  the  cassada  before  'tis 
put  in,  that  they  have  a  chance  in  the  gene- 
ral rape  as  well  as  the  young  ones. 

I  fell  into  Sue  of  them  by  mere  a<5cident 
last  Monday,  where  I  found  Admiral  Dilly 
and  Col**  Morgan  retailing  my  advice  among 
them  to  httle  effect,  for  most  of  them  were  too 
drunk  to  mind  it,  and  so  hideously  painted 
that  I  quickly  left  them  to  avoid  being 
daubed  all  over,  which  is  the  compHment 
they  usually  pay  their  visitors  on  such  occa- 
sions. 

Those  two  captains  complain  much  of 
their  drinking,  but  say  it  has  been  taught 
them  by  the  English.  Others  say  not'— for 
how  should  the  English  invent  the  pine  and 
cassada  drink  ?  Their  resentment  of  adul- 
try  has  lost  its  edge,  too,  more  than  among 
other  Indians.  That,  I  make  no  doubt,  they 
are  obliged  to  us  for.  Their  breach  of  prom- 
ises in  their  bargains  ^  ♦•'^e  to  be  a  good 


deal  owing  to  a  sense  of  being  defrauded 
by  traders,  but  through  their  ignorance  of 
numbers  and  value  not  being  able  to  tell 
how,  they  are  apt  to  make  improper  repri- 
sals. As  for  their  laziness,  the  grand  piro- 
moter  of  the  rest,  I  really  think  it  must  have 
been  owing  to  their  discontent  at  the  ill 
usage  they  have  received  from  privateers 
and  others ;  because  I  don't  find  that  it  has 
been  epidemical  amongst  them  till  lately. 
They  will  loll  in  their  hammocks  till  they 
are  almost  starved — then  start  up  and  go  a 
turtling  in  a  pet,  and  if  they  have  not  im- 
mediate success,  and  there  happens  to  be 
many  periaguas  together,  they  form  a  de- 
sign on  some  Spanish  or  Indian  town. 

They  have  never  been  upon  any  consider- 
able expedition  since  that  of  Barcuto,  which 
is  thirteen  years  ago;  so  that  there  are 
many  raw  lazy  young  fellows  among  them, 
for  which  reason  the  old  men  say  it  will  not 
be  proper  to  put  them  upon  severities  at 
first.  They  are  better  judges  than  I  can 
possibly  be.  I  propose  when  I  come  back 
to  collect  all  that  Uve  on  this  side  the  cape 
into  little  towns.  Their  present  stra^ling 
life  being  very  inconvenient  Dilly  and 
Morgan  complain  of  it,  and  say  that  they 
lived  together  formerly,  but  falling  into  the 
English  custom  of  ridiculing  and  abusing 
one  another  behind  their  backs,  they  fell  into 
varience,and  so  dispersed ;  and  they  believe 
that  there  are  larger  numbers  back  in  the 
country  that  never  appear,  than  those  that 
do.  I  shall  endeavour  to  get  them  together. 
These  things  require  more  time  and  patience 
than  I  expected.  But  when  their  inveteracy 
to  the  Spaniards  and  fidelity  to  us  during 
[word  illegible]  of  100  years  is  considered, 
and  that  our  own  vices  have  helped  to  spoil 
them,  no  pains,  methinks,  should  be  spared 
to  reclaim  them. 

I  have  disposed  of  several  presents,  but 
their  returns  being  principally  in  visits  to 
get  more  or  to  drinlc  punch,  I  have  stopt 
my  hand.  The  Lubeck  duck,  oenabrigs, 
powder,  ball,  flints  and  shott  I  shall  divide 
among  them  at  setting  out,  with  a  promise 
that  Uiey  shall  pay  me  according  to  their 
behaviour  or  their  plunder. 

I  have  disposed  of  none  of  your  lady's 
merchandise  yet,  hoping  for  the  best  mar- 
ket when  we  come  back.  The  English  here 
have  laid  me  under  a  kind  of  prohibitation, 
by  telling  them  that  I  did  not  come  to  trade, 
but  to  do  th«m  good,  which  both  makes  mo 
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cautions  and  implies  their  own  way  of  trade 
is  bad.  Indeed  I  observe  it  is  upon  a  very 
unequal  and  uncertain  footing,  and  dont  see 
how  it  can  be  otherwise  till  the  people 
themselves  are  upon  a  better.  I  can  give 
your  Excellency  no  information  as  yet  of  the 
white  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape 
and  at  Gape  Camdrous.  At  my  return  I 
shall  go  among  them  and  among  the  Pians 
and  Pictocks.  The  weight  of  the  Muskitos 
among  their  neighbours  notwithstanding  all 
their  vices,  appears  from  their  influence  upon 
these  two  Indian  nations,  who,  tho'  gene- 
rally at  war  with  each  other,  are  always 
good  friends  when  the  Muskito  men  come 
among  them.  If  the  season  will  allow  it,  I 
propose  another  expedition  when  I  come 
t>ack  that  shall  direct  them  all  better  to  the 
country  of  their  fathers  than  this  we  are 
going  upon.  I  am  in  great  want  of  mapps, 
the  Ist  vol.  of  Dampier  Uring's  and  others, 
whom  I  never  read. 

Captain  Stewart  was  present  at  our  last 
meeting,  and  told  me  he  designed  to  wait  for 
us  at  the  Pearl  Kejrs.  I  answered  we  should 
be  there,  but  as  for  the  Muskito  men,  they 
were  soly  under  my  command,  and  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  see  them  have  justice  done, 
whatever  they  took.  I  show'd  him  my  com- 
mission and  King  Edward's  declaration.  So 
I  hope  that  we  shall  have  no  disputes.  He 
told  me  that  his  carpenter  had  repaired  six 
crafts  at  the  cape  upon  the  promise  of  their 
captains  to  go  out  with  them,  which  they 
now  said  they  would  not  have  done  if  I  had 
not  come  among  them.  I  wrote  to  Gen^ 
Hobby  as  follows : — 

SiNOOK  Dawkea,  March  28, 1739-40. 

Brotfier  Hobbey : — I  suppose  that  before 
this  you  have  heard  of  my  coming  to  this 
shore  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica's  orders, 
to  set  up  the  British  standard,  and  to  com- 
mand all  the  Muskito  Indians  except  those 
under  King  Edward,  whom  his  Excellency 
has  desired  to  assist  with  as  many  men  as 
he  can  spare. 

We  have  agreed  upon  an  expedition  to 
the  southward  not  far  from  Chagres,  aud  are 
to  set  out  in  twelve  sloops.  I  therefore  de- 
sire you  to  hasten  all  the  people  and  crafb 
that  can  be  got  together  to  Sandy  Bay.  We 
go  from  hence  to  Pearl  Keys.  Capt  An- 
drew Stewart  tells  us  there  are  six  crafts 
near  the  cape  which  his  carpenters  repaired. 
I  desire  they  may  be  sent  to  us.  with  all 


speed,  that  we  may  go  out  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible. I  am  glad  that  Captain  Handysides 
has  gone  to  take  Banalo ;  but  wish  that  I 
had  seen  him  first,  because  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica's  orders  that  you  make 
slaves  of  the  Indians  no  longer ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  when  you  happen  to  take  any, 
that  you  will  tell  them  the  gray-eyed  people 
will  soon  join  you  and  come  to  help  them 
against  the  Spaniards,  whose  yoke  you  must 
advise  them  to  throw  off  in  Uie  mean  time, 
and  so  send  some  of  them  back,  and  use  the 
rest  well  till  I  come  amongst  you,  which 
will  be  as  soon  as  our  expedition  is  over. 
I  would  have  seen  you  first  if  time  would 
have  allowed  it,  so  wish  you  and  your  fam- 
ily health  and  success  against  our  common 
enemy,  and  am 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

Robert  Hodgson. 

The  report  of  Handysides  being  gone  to 
Banalo  is  contradicted,  so  that  I  can  assure 
your  Excellency  of  the  truth.  He  is  Hob- 
by's son,  and  a  very  bold  fellow. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  related  my  proceedings 
hitherto,  and  hope  they  will  be  to  your 
satisfaction.  I  can  form  no  judgment  till 
the  expedition  is  over,  how  far  these  people 
may  be  rendered  serviceable  to  the  main 
design.  Neither  can  I  add  many  remarks 
upon  the  country,  having  had  no  conve- 
niency  as  yet  for  travelling.  What  I  have 
seen  is  flat  Being  all  savannnas  and  la- 
gunes,  it  produces  very  good  cotton,  in  my 
opinion  much  finer  than  Jamaica's;  and  I 
am  told  there  is  as  good  cocoa  near  the 
cape  as  any  in  New  Spain.  Their  pine  ap- 
ples are  delicious  and  three  times  as  large  as 
ours.  Wild  honey  is  in  plenty.  I  live 
chiefly  upon  turtle,  their  idleness  not  suffer- 
ing them  to  raise  stock  or  cattle.  In  short, 
the  people  only  want  stirring  up  by  war 
and  a  little  better  sense  of  shame,  and  then 
to  be  kept  employed  about  the  conveniences 
and  decencies  of  life,  and  not  to  be  de- 
frauded, all  which  might  be  soon  done  by 
introducing  a  more  regular  set  of  whites. 
Those  few  I  have  mett  with  on  this  side  do 
not  seem  so  averse  to  the  government  as  I 
expected,  and  I  hope  to  find  them  on  the 
other  side,  where  they  are  pretty  numerous, 
tractable  enough.  There  is  one  honest  gen- 
tleman named  Luke  Hocton  living  at  Black 
River  Lagoon,  who  some  years  ago  bar- 
gained with  thfi  Spaniards  glOtapillo  to  be- 
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tray  the  oountiy  to  them,  and  had  ahnoet 
brought  the  King  into  it  A  Spanish  lieu- 
tenant and  twenty  men  ventured  upon  the 
assurance  Luke  had  given  them,  and  the 
standard  of  Spain  was  hoisted  upon  his 
house-top.  The  Muskito  men  hearing  of  it, 
sent  them  a  message  to  prepare  for  death, 
and  immediately  put  them  all  to  the  \wcrd 
nubble]  except  the  Ueutenant  and  Luke, 
whom  the  English  begged  o£  A  Spanish 
privateer  was  forced  by  a  north  into  Brew- 
er's Lagoon  about  a.  year  since.  She  had 
got  some  damage,  which  the  English  there 
were  so  weak  as  to  assist  them  in  repairing, 
and  afterwards  so  base  as  to  fire  upon  them 
at  parting.  The  captain  was  a  knight  of 
Malta,  and  talkt  publicly  of  returning  with 
a  force  sufficient  to  settle  and  fortify  that 
key.  If  he  keeps  his  word  I  hope  to  give 
a  ffood  account  of  him. 

King  Edward  talks  of  coming  to  Jamuca 
with  me,  and  several  others,  l^ey  all  seem 
desirous  of  having  some  of  their  children 
sent  to  England,  but  ihdr  women  and 
sukeys  too  often  oppose  their  best  designs. 
I  don't  take  their  number  to  be  near  so 
many  as  the  author  of  the  project  makes 
them  out,  except  they  are  concealed  back- 
wards. I  don't  Uke  this  expedition  to  the 
southward  half  so  well  as  one  to  the  leeward, 
and  did  all  I  could  agunst  it  consistent  to 
my  promise  of  leaving  them  to  themselves ; 
for  eveiy  bodv  agrees  about  the  expectation 
of  the  Mohela  Lidians,  who  are  said  to  be 
the  race  of  Montezuma,  that  they  shall  have 
a  deliverer  from  the  gray-eyed  people. 
Without  sii)>erBtition  'tis  very  possible,  if  the 
design  is  prosecuted,  which  I  beg  it  may, 
though  I  miscarry  or  am  lost  in  the  attempt ; 
for,  to  explain,  I  am  not  so  good  a  judge  of 
human  nature  as  I  may  be  thought;  and 
whatever  good  opinion  your  Excellency  has 
conceived  tor  me,  I  am  conscious  as  yet  of 
being  too  superficial  for  an  affiiir  of  this 
importance. 

I  have  neither  the  Spaiush  nor  Indian 
language.  The  latter  I  have  neither  pa- 
tience to  learn  nor  memory  to  retain :  and 
would  a  small  cargo  of  ingenious  young  feU 
lows  embark  from  England,  the  difficulty 
would  not  be  much,  for  the  war  may  be 
made  a  diversion,  and  the  climate  a  medi- 
cine for  the  most  shattered  constitution,  if 
people  would  but  adapt  their  way  of  living 
to  it.    In  the  mean  time  I  shall  break  the 


pie  as  obnoxions  to  the  Spaniards  as  the 
devil.  If  we  have  success.  King  Edward 
b^  that  when  your  Excellency  is  informed 
how  we  are  gone,  and  that  he  is  ready  to 
come  up  to  tuunaica,  that  a  small  man-of- 
war  may  be  sent  for  us.  The  honor  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  nation,  methinks,  is 
now  concerned  to  aid  these  Indians  in  every 
respect 

I  propose,  if  possible,  to  stand  the  voyage 
in  an  open  periagna  along  with  the  kii^. 
We  expect  to  be  out  three  months.  Seve- 
ral, as  well  Muskito  men  as  others,  seemed 
desirous  of  taking  Bocca  del  Drago,  in  our 
return,  and  I  don't  well  know  how  to  act  in 
regard  to  them  and  other  Indian  bravoes. 
Their  horrid  cruelty  and  perfidy  is  certainly 
detestable,  but  whether  it  has  not  been  de- 
rived originally  from  their  Catholic  neigh- 
bors on  the  Main  is  a  question. 

If  one  half  of  the  Muskito  men  that  go 
out  with  me  will  engage  to  keep  it  till  your 
Excellency's  pleasure  is  known,  I  will  send 
them  a  civil  message  to  quit  the  ishmd, 
which,  I  imagine,  they  will  comply  with,  as 
they  have  got  so  few  fire-ai-ms.  Their 
avenues,  I  am  told,  are  fortified  by  deep 
pits,  covered  and  sunk  full  of  lances.  I 
suppose  they  are  easily  avoided.  Their's  is 
a  noble  harbor,  and  I  am  told  it  would  be  a 
key  to  a  better  commerce  than  any  we  know 
of  in  the  West  Indies. 

I  find  some  force  will  be  requisite  from 
Ehghind,  let  us  proceed  never  so  success- 
fully ;  and  several  places  will  need  fortifica- 
tion. When  I  have  seen  the  whole  shore, 
I  shall  inform  your  Excellency  better.  I 
expected  twenty-five  periauguas,  but  fear  a 
disappointment,  the  people  are  so  consum- 
mately superstitious  and  lazy.  The  king  is 
sanguine  enough.  He  proposes  calling  hia 
people  all  together,  and  to  press  the  fittest^ 
and  so  push  to  sea  at  once.  He  has  got 
a  handsome  brisk  young  wench  to  his 
queen,  that  pleases  him  well  and  makes  him 
very  good-natured  and  ready  to  follow  ad- 
vice. 

The  governor,  I  find,  notwithstanding  hia 
other  good  qualities,  is  quite  an  old  leecher, 
which  renders  him  unable  to  follow  his  .own 
reason.  He  has  got  no  less  than  five  wives. 
Whitehead  has  been  very  serviceable  to 
me,  and  grateful  for  my  engagement  to 
Macfarland.  I  thank  your  Excellency,  whose 
favor  has  given  me  credit  to  do  some  good, 
ice.  and  render  both  myself  and  these  peo- 1  Stuart  telU  me  he  had  pidd  the  money,  and 
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the  receipt  is  in  Mr.  Harry  Smith's  hand,  of 
Spanishtown ;  so  that  I  am  safe  enough. 

There  ha^e  not  been  wanting  people  to 
instil  jealousies  into  the  Muskito  men,  whom 
he  always  has  exposed.  Some  merchants  at 
Jamaica  did  the  same  unto  him.  Your 
Excellency  may  be  assured  that  all  the  idlers 
and  desperadoes  are  a  burden  to  them. 

The  greater  part  of  my  navy  is  now  ren- 
dezvoused at  this  place,  or  dispatched  to  the 
Pearl  Keys,  where,  or  at  Cape  Blanco,  we 
shall  wait  for  the  rest  They  ar^  but  four 
from  the  Cape  that  may  be  depended  on, 
and  with  them  we  shall  make  but  nineteen 
periauguas,  which  I  am  told  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary number,  considering  I  have  not 
been  able  to  stir  from  this  place.  The  tardi- 
ness of  those  that  stay  behind  I  hope  may 
prove  a  good  motive  to  their  better  behavior 
in  some  future  expedition.  From  the  pres- 
ent spirit  that  is  raised  amongst  us,  this  is 
hopefull  enough  if  one  shamefull  neglect 
which  I  have  scarce  patience  to  write  don't 
defeat  us.  The  powder  I  received  is  all 
damaged  cannon  powder.  Pearson  has 
surely  done  it  on  purpose,  or  don't  know  the 
one  from  the  other ;  for  I  desired  him  many 
times  to  be  particularly  careful  to  let  me 
have  good  pistol  powder,  knowing  I  would 
be  exposed  to  woods  and  rains.  I  have  but 
3,000  ball.  However,  it  must  do.  I  hope 
to  get  better  from  Little  Breeches.  I  pray 
(rod  to  bless  your  Excellency,  and  send  me 
good  luck,  who  am  your  Excellency's  most 
obedient  and  devoted  humble  servant, 

RoBBBT  Hodgson. 

Senock  Dawkra^  April  12th,  1140. 

P.  S. — Had  I  been  better  informed,  I 
might  have  made  a  little  fortune  on  your 
Excellency's  money,  and  done  more  justice 
to  the  cause ;  for  tiie  Muskito  men  have  not 
got  half  guns  enough,  so  must  be  supplied 
by  Stewart  and  the  other  white  men  that  go 
with  us,  who  no  doubt  will  make  them  pay 
severe.  They  don't  like  muskets  so  well  as 
light  long  fusees.  I  could  wish  to  have  one 
hundred  such,  and  two  barrills  of  good  pow- 
der, and  lead  proportionable,  to  meet  me 
here  at  my  return,  for  the  next  expedition. 
But,  upon  second  thought,  it  may  not  be 
advisable  to  go  upon  another  till  I  have  been 
back  to  Jamaica,  unless  I  go  alone  and  in 
disguise  among  a  certain  nation,  with  an 
interpreter  that  may  be  trusted. 


I  beg  your  Excellency  to  excuse  this  last 
paragraph,  being  extremely  hurried.  I  se  n  d 
this  packet  inclosed  to  Pitts  and  Atkins  to 
forward,  whose  house  I  shall  go  to  at  my 
return,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  find  there 
further  instructions  from  your  Excellency. 


xn. 
[Endorsed  on  the  back,  '^  Letter  from  one 
fnend  in  Panama  to  another  in  Carthegena, 
May  7th,  1740."] 

Panama,  Tth  May,  1740. 

Dear  Sir:— The  21th  of  hist  arrived 
here  a  credula  of  the  King's,  ordering  to 
remove  from  hence  the  treasure  which  we 
brought  for  the  celebration  of  the  Fair,  either 
to  Luna,  or  some  nearer  port  in  the  south 
sea,  on  account  of  the  apprehensions  they 
are  under  of  a  squadron  of  ^ve  men-of-war 
they  are  fitting  out  in  England  with  great 
preparations,  who  they  suppose  are  designed 
for  these  seas.  We  have  resolved  to  go  to 
Guayaquil,  and  from  thence  to  carry  the 
treasure  by  land  to  Quito.  It  is  now  actu- 
ally on  board  the  Capitana  and  Admiranta, 
which  will  sml  about  two  days  hence.  God 
give  us  a  good  delivery. 

These  novelties  have  determined  don  An- 
tonio de  Villar,  a  gentleman  whom  I  highly 
esteem,  to  go  to  Carthagena  to  buy  goods. 
He  will  tell  you  his  motives,  which  seem  to 
me  good  ones.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to 
assist  him  in  all  your  power,  and  to  take 
notice  that  whatever  the  goods  amount  to 
will  be  delivered  to  Pinto  m  Quito,  who  ac- 
companies us  thither  with  the  sold  and  sil- 
ver he  has  under  his  charge,  l^is  you  may 
do,  securely  assuring  you  that  there  will  he 
no  difi&culty  in  the  payment 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Quito,  we 
shall  despatch  an  express  to  Carthagena, 
with  the  advice  of  the  treasure  being  there 
safe,  and  free  from  Vernon,  whom  the  devil 
fetch. 

Don  Bias  de  Lezo  has  written  to  this 
president  to  encourage  all  in  his  power  this 
commerce  to  go  from  Quito  to  hold  the 
fair  at  Carthegena,  asf.uring  him  that  he 
will  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  facili- 
tate the  affair.  In  this  confidence,  Vil- 
lar determined  to  go  thither,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  most  part  of  this  com* 
merce  will  do  the  same,  their  patience  being 
quite  wearied  out  The  difficulties  they  wifi 
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undergo  will  be  very  great,  but  for  all  that 
they  will  certainly  go,  more  particularly  if 
the  goods  can  be  bought  at  such  prices  as  to 
bear  the  immense  charges  they  will  be  at 
in  carrying  them  from  Carthagena  to  Lima, 
which  is  about  1000  leagues ;  and  the  hopes 
of  buying  them  cheap  in  Carthagena  will 
be  a  means  to  engage  this  commerce  to  go 
thither,  being  the  only  recompense  which 
can  be  given  them  for  such  immense  labor 
and  charges.  * 

I  brought  with  me  from  Lima  some  Be- 
zoar  stones  as  a  present  to  you,  which  I  do 
not  send  now,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  conveyance ;  the  bearer  hereof  carry- 
ing no  more  than  two  changes  of  linen,  that 
he  may  lose  as  little  by  the  enemy  as  possi- 
ble should  he  fall  into  their  hands.  He  will 
tell  yoa  with  what  fears  we  have  been  and 
are  still. 

Mr.  Vernon  has  treated  Carthagena  with 
some  bombs,  and,  it  is  said,  intends  to  throw 
a  few  more ;  but  will  not  be  able  to  take 
that  city,  because  it  will  be  well  defended, 
not  as  Porto  Bello  and  Chagre  that  yielded 
for  want  of  force ;  which  God  give  us  to 
defend  us  from  so  powerful  a  dog.  And  to 
you  may  he  grant  many  years. 

Yours  altogether  during  life, 

Ordonez. 

Forgive  this  ill-written  letter,  my  head 
being  indisposed  with  so  many  vexations. 

Pinto  writes  to  Miranda  and  other  friends 
about  the  bujring  of  the  goods  he  intends, 
and  the  security  he  proposes  for  the  payment 


xin. 

[Endorsed, "  Extract  of  the  proceedings  of 
Charles  Wimbleton,  Lieutenant  of  His  Maj- 
esty's ship  the  Worcester,  after  tlie  loss  of 
the  ship  Triumph  Prize."] 

On  the  Yth  of  February  last,  I  went  (at 
the  [word  illegible]  near  Porto  Bello)  with 
twentv-seven  men  on  board  a  French  sloop. 
Monsieur  Devaugh  commander,  seventy  men 
and  ten  carriage  guns,  who  had  taken  on 
board  a  Spanish  merchant  and  his  servant 
as  passengers  for  Curasoe  or  St  Domingo, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  Old  Spain,  with  five 
chests  and  one  bag  of  silver,  one  bag  of  gold 
and  230  cerons  of  cocoa  which  they  brought 
from  the  shore  after  my  coming  on  board. 

The  commander  of  the  French  sloop  hav- 
ing sent  his  boat  up  to  the  Samblaas  for 


turtle,  he  weighed  and  went  thither  after 
her ;  where  he  saw  a  sloop  which  proved  a 
privateer  belonging  to  !New-York,  but  last 
from  Jamaica,  Jonn  Lush  commander,  twelve 
carriage  guns  and  sixty  men,  who  had  infor- 
mation from  a  Dutch  sloop  o^  this  French- 
man and  of  the  Spaniards  being  aboard ; 
and  he  apprehended  that  the  Frenchman 
would  come  to  that  place  to  take  up  his 
boat  Therefore,  so  soon  as  the  French- 
man anchored,  the  privateer  commander 
sent  his  boat  on  board  to  inspect  into  the 
force  and  condition  of  her.  When  the  boat 
came  on  board  the  Frenchman  inquired 
what  the  sloop  was,  which  lay  in  shore. 
Tbey  returned  for  answer  that  she  was  a 
trader,  six  weeks  from  Jamaica,  bound  to 
Porto  Bello  to  dispose  of  the  small  quantity 
of  goods  she  had  remaining.  The  next 
morning  the  privateer  weighed,  and  turn'd 
up  to  the  Frenchman,  and  as  soon  as  they, 
came  within  gun-shot,  the  Frenchman  fired 
one  gun  at  her.  The  privateer  immediately 
lowered  his  mainsail  and  sent  on  board,  but 
still  kept  standing  towards  the  Frenchman, 
whose  commander  ordered  another  shot  to 
be  fired.  But  on  seeing  the  boat  coming  to 
the  sloop,  I  asked  him  why  he  would  fire 
again,  when  he  saw  the  boat  coming  to  the 
sloop.  He  said  it  was  very  probable  that 
the  sloop  would  biB  on  board  before  the  boat ; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  fired  the  second 
shot*  Then  the  privateer  sloop  stood  with  his 
head  the  other  way,  and  Lush,  the  com- 
mander, came  on  board,  who  gave  an  ac- 
count of  himself  as  above  mentioned.  And, 
furthermore,  that  he  heard  there  was  an  offi- 
cer belonging  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
with  some  men  who  had  been  cast  away, 
and  that  he  came  to  oflfer  his  service  to  carry 
them  to  Jamacia,  should  they  choose  to  take 
a  passage  with  him.  I  told  him  I  was  the  offi- 
cer, and  that  if  he  proved  to  be  what  he  rep- 
resented, I  would,  with  my  people,  go  thith- 
er ;  but  first  insisted  on  seeing  his  vessel, 
which  he  readily  consented  to.  And  in  our 
way  on  board  he  told  me  that  what  he  had  said 
before  with  regard  to  his  being  a  trader  was 
wrong ;  for  he  was  a  privateer,  and  had  in- 
formation of  the  French  sloop  with  the 
Spaniards  on  board  from  two  Dutchmen, 
and  was  there  in  order  to  take  her,  which  he 
intended  to  do.  And  at  his  going  on  board 
he  called  all  hands  up  and  ordered  them  to 
their  quarters,  which  occasioned  mo  to  desire 
him  to  desist  from  the  measures  they  then 
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intended  to  take;  for  that  the  Spaniards 
were  to  give  £1100  for  their  freight  to  Cu- 
rasoa,  and  that  I  believed  if  he  wouJd  pay 
the  Frenchman  that  sum  affairs  might  be 
mitigated  without  bloodshed.  I  likewise 
told  him  how  kind  and  humane  the  French 
captain  had  been  to  me  and  the  rest  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  in  offering  frankly  to  give 
us  our  passage  in  his  sloop  without  cost 
or  charges.  Upon  this,  Lush  consulted  his 
quarter-master  and  crew,  who  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  Frenchman  should  hatve  his 
freight ;  but  never  paid  him  a  farthing  in 
the  end. 

1  was  apprehensive  that  it  would  come  to 
an  open  rupture ;  therefore  iised  all  the  ar- 
gument I  could  to  persuade  Lush  to  come 
to  an  anchor,  and  not  to  go  near  the  French- 
man, which  he  complied  with.  Then  we 
went  on  board  the  French  sloop  and  dined. 
I  acquainted  the  French  captain  with  what 
passed  between  Lush  and  me,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  showed  the  Frenchman  his 
commission,  and  acquainted  him  he  had  a 
right  to  take  all  Spaniards  and  their  effects 
wherever  he  could  find  them.  Therefore  he 
insisted  that  the  Spaniards,  their  money  and 

foods  shall  be  delivered  up  to  him.  The 
renchman  replied  there  was  not  so  much 
money  on  board  as  he  had  been  informed, 
and  that  they  had  no  effects  belonging  to 
them;  and  Ukewise  that  he  looked  upon 
Mr.  Lush  at  that  time  as  his  guest,  and 
would  treat  him  as  such,  and  whenever  he 
behaved  in  another  manner,  he  was  ready 
for  him.  Upon  this  I  told  the  Frenchman 
that  since  I  was  to  use  my  utmost  endeavors 
to  get  with  my  men  to  Jamaica,  I  could 
not  omit  this  opportunity.  Thereupon  I 
immediately  sent  half  of  my  men  on  board 
Lush.  The  captain  of  the  Frenchman  desired 
that  I  would  take  his  merchant  with  me, 
who  could  speak  English,  to  treat  with  the 
company.  They  sent  an  answer  by  their 
quarter-master,  who  went  with  the  merchant 
and  me ;  but  before  we  got  on  board  the 
Frenchman  again,  the  privateer  weighed 
and  stood  for  the  French  sloop,  who  observ- 
ing this,  cut  her  cable  and  got  to  sail.  As 
soon  as  I  got  on  board  the  French  sloop, 
the  captain  of  the  privateer  fired  a  gun  with 
$anguerage  into  the  French  sloop.  The 
sloops  were  very  near,  so  that  I  waved  my 
hat  to  Lush  and  desired  him  to  desist  from 
firing.  But  it  had  no  effect  on  him ;  for 
soon  after  he  fired  three  more  guns.    Then 


I  took  up  my  commission  and  held  it  up  to 
him,  and  asked  if  he  fired  at  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's commission  ?  He  replied  he  would 
fire  at  his  father^  on  such  opcasions ;  and 
directly  fired  tlWo  guns  more.  Upon  which 
the  Frenchman  ordered  his  men  to  fire. 
But  I  jumped  forward  and  took  the  matches 
out  of  their  hands,  and  told  them  there  must 
be  no  fighting.  Then  the  captain  ordered 
his  people  off  the  deck  out  of  the  way  of  the 
privateer's  shot.  The  privateer  fell  on  board 
the  French  sloop  and  I  got  into  his,  and  de- 
sired they  would  not  use  the  Frenchmen  ill. 
Nevertheless  Lush  went  on  board  the  French- 
man and  ordered  the  two  Spaniards  into  his 
sloop,  where  he  whipped  them  in  a  barba- 
rous manner,  with  cat-o'-nine-tails.  I  asked 
him  how  he  could  use  prisoners  of  war  in  so 
barbarous  a  manner.  They  answered  they 
thought  they  could  not  us©  a  Spaniard  too 
cruel ;  and  if  they  whipped  them  to  death 
there  was  no  sin  in  killing  a  Spaniard; 
and  they  would  use  an  Englishman  in  the 
same  manner  if  in  their  power.  They  then 
told  me  they  whipped  them  to  make  them 
confess  what  effects  they  had  on  board  the 
French  sloop,  which  they  did  as  to  the 
money  and  cocoa  already  mentioned.  Lush 
took  possession  of  the  French  sloop,  and  put 
most  of  the  Frenchmen  ashore  on  a  small 
island,  where  they  remained  ^y^  days,  while 
he  unloaded  the  sloop  of  her  cocoa  and 
money. 

Whilst' these  things  were  in  agitation,  a 
sloop  Appeared  in  the  oflSng.  Lush  immedi- 
ately weighed  and  stood  after  her,  leaving 
part  of  his  people  to  take  care  of  the  French 
sloop  from  Porto  Bello  for  Carthagena ;  she 
had  on  board  several  passengers  with  their 
effects.  Lush  took  the  mate,  who  was  an 
Irishman,  and  whipped  him  in  a  terrible 
manner,  to  make  him  confess  where  the 
money  was.  The  poor  man  told  him  he 
knew  of  no  money,  but  if  there  was  any  he 
might  make  sure  of  it,  being  in  possession 
of  their  sloop.  One  of  the  passengers  was 
an  ensign  of  maiines  who  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Triumph.  Lush  was  about  to  whip 
him  also,  but  I  interposed,  and  told  him  he 
had  the  King  of  Spain's  commission,  and  I 
threatene'd  to  knock  down  the  first  who 
should  touch  him.  Lush  said  he  looked  on 
the  King  of  Spain's  commission  as  nothing ; 
but  I  persisting  in  my  resolution,  he  was 
released  and  stript  of  every  thing,  as  were 
also  the  whole  crew,  and  turned  ashore  on 
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a  small  key,  where  they  were  taken  off  by  a 
Dutch  sloop.  Otherwise  they  must  have 
perished.  Lush  returned  to  the  French  sloop 
and  took  his  men  on  board.  The  French 
sloop  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  Curasoa, 
and  I  and  my  people  came  in  Lush  to  Ja- 
maica. C.  WiMBLETON. 

Worcester,  Port  Royal  Harbor^  > 
Jamaica,  llth  May,  1*740.      \ 

I  hereby  declare  that  the  contents  of  the 
ftbove  written  extract  are  true,  and  ihat  the 
said  extract  is  of  my  own  hand  signing.  St 
Jago  de  la  Vega,  May  the  Idth,  1740. 

C.   WiMBLBTON. 

Sworn  before  me,  the  13th  day  of  May, 
1740.  Ed.  Teblawny. 


XIV. 

[Endorsed,  "Mr.  Hodgson  to  his  Excel- 
lency, from  June  21st,  1*740,  to  July  the  12th. 

"  Cherokee  River,  near  Boco  del  Drago, 
21st  June,  1^40.  Mr.  Hodgson  to  Gov. 
Trelawny."] 

CHsaoKKE  RivsB,  near  Bocca  del  Drago, ) 
June  2l8t,  1740.  J 
May  it  please  your  Excellency : — I  hope 
my  last  from  Sandy  Bay,  dated  the  6th  and 
12th  of  April,  came  safely  to  hand.  The 
southerly  winds  prevented  our  sailing  from 
that  place  till  the  l7th,  on  which  day  we 
set  out  with  eight  periauffuas,  for  the 
Pearl  Keys,  where  we  arrived  on  the  J.  9th, 
and  found  the  governor  and  his  Indians 
vnth  twelve  periauguas.  Se  had  waited 
for  us  ten  days,  having  kept  his  knots 
punctually,  though  the  mulattoes  had  ex- 
ceeded theirs  near  a  fortnight  We  sailed 
again  the  same  day  for  Monkey  Bay,  and 
got  in  the  next,  and  were  detained  there 
by  foul  weather  eleven  days.  On  the  1st 
of  May  we  sailed  again  for  St  Johns,  (which 
18  the  middlemost  of  the  three  rivers  by 
which  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  discharges,)  and 
there  we  tarried  twelve  days  cutting  oars 
and  looms  and  building  dories.  There  is  a 
castle  three  days'  manm  up  this  river,  which 
I  proposed  attacking,  and  a  forced  town 
alx>ve  it,  which,  if  we  had  taken,  we  might 
have  gone  directly  to  Nicaragua,  Leon  and 
Granada.  But  the  Muskito  men  were  so 
averse  to  it,  that  they  declared  if  1  would 
not  let  them  go  on  their  own  way  and  make 
aiairaa  ^  the  Spanish  Indiana  as' usual,  they 


would  proceed  no  futher.  I  was  a  good 
deal  surprised  at  their  latter  demand,  after 
their  having  agreed  so  solemnly  to  the  con- 
trary at  Sandy  Bay.  The  governor  offered 
me  all  their  plunder  to  comply,  but  I  sent 
them  word  to  go  home  as  soon  as  they 
pleased.  After  seven  messages  and  debates, 
it  was  agreed  that  if  they,  brought  any  it 
should  be  as  Mends  and  countrymen,  and  to 
show  them  the  goodness  of  liberty  and  of 
friendship  with  me  English.  I  have  been 
since  told  by  several  of  them  that  all  thia 
stir  was  caused  by  the  white  people,  of 
whom  there  were  about  ten,  and  most  of 
them  have  proved  the  very  [word  ille^bU] 
I  exposed.  O^  the  13th  we  sailed  again, 
passed  by  Carpenter's  River,  and  on  the  14th 
came  to  Monkey  Point,  near  which  we  found 
one  Captain  Alien,  who  had  been  ship- 
wrecked in  the  bad  weather  which  happened 
about  three  weeks  before.  He  had  saved 
his  people  and  goods,  and  had  them  lodged 
in  a  house  which  they  had  built  Here  I 
found  a  letter,  as  I  had  done  before  at  the 
Pearl  Keys,  from  Captain  Stuart  The  for- 
mer signified  that  he  had  stayed  the  num* 
her  of  knotts  agreed  on,  and  was  gone  four- 
teen days  before  I  came  there.  By  the 
latter  he  was  only  six  days  before  me,  and 
was  gone  to  Cooselee.  He  had  left  one 
Blacketer,  to  help  Allen  or  me  as  there 
should  be  occasion,  who  had  been  a  prisoner, 
as  he  said,  near  two  years  in  Mexico  and 
the  adjacent  towns,  and  spoke  very  good 
SpanisL  So  I  despatched  a  periai^ua 
with  him  to  overtake  Ci^tun  Stuart  But 
in  vain;  for  when  he  was  come  to  Booca 
del  Drago,  Utie  Muskito  captain  would  go  no 
farther.  Whether  Blacketer  had  used  him 
ill  or  no,  I  can't  tell ;  for  I  found  him  after- 
wards a  very  different from  his  appear- 
ance, and  a  general  aversion  to  the  Indians 
against  them.  So  we  lost  all  hope  of  join- 
ing Stuart  When  we  came  to  Booca  del 
Drago,  the  Muskito  men  would,  contrary  to 
my  desire,  trade  with  the  Indians  upon  tho 
key ;  for  I  proposed,  at  coming  back,  offer- 
ing them  the  fairest  terms — if  they  were  not 
accepted,  cutting  them  off  in  tiie  direst 
manner  imaginable.  They  are  the  briskest 
Indians  I  ever  saw,  and  the  wt>men,  I  am 
told,  the  handsomest  in  America.  TIs  m 
thousand  pities  they  are  such  perfidious  sav- 
age monsters;  for  by  the  best  mquiries I  can 
make,  murder  is  a  mere  diversion  to  them ; 
Muskito  men  are  not  a  little 
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afraid  of  them.    Hopkins'  body  and  those 
of  his  crew  lay  unburied  and  stuck  through 
with  lances  upon  the  Careening  Key.    They 
have  lately  killed  four  English  soldiers  who 
had  either  deserted  or  b^n  blown  off  the 
coast  of  Jamaica  in  a  long-boat,  and  two 
negroes.    Between  the  keys  and  the  main 
is  me  l^est  and  most  commodious  harbor 
in  the  West  Indies.    From  the  first  Bo^e 
to  the  second  are  five  leagues ;  &om  £at 
to  the  third,  seven — all  gradual  anchoring 
ground ;  turtle,  mantee,  d^c,  in  the  greatest 
plenty,  and  the   sweetest  I   ever  tasted. 
There  is  sud  to  be  gold  enough  upon  the 
opposite  main,  especially  among  the  Oalien- 
tas,  who  are  a  few  leagues  to  Qie  eastward, 
but  are  as  feared  and  savage  as  any.    And 
some  are  said  to  be  among  the  Helaskees, 
who  are  a  mild,  good-natured  nation.    The 
Muskito  men  once  made  a  commerce  with 
them,  but  an  Englishman  called  John  Lock 
broke  it  in  a  scandalous  manner.    He  was 
afterwards  sorry,  and  tried  to  renew  it  by  send- 
ing up  two  of  the  slaves  he  had  stole,  to  let 
them  know  he  was  coming  up  the  river  in  a 
friendly  manner.    They  sent  him  word  to 
begone,  or  they  would  cut  his  head  off; 
which  he  not  regarding,  they  met  him  and 
were  as  good  as  their  word.    I  write  this 
letter  from  Cherokee,  one  of  their  rivers,  and 
would  gladly  go  up  to  try  what  can  be  done 
with  them ;  but  the  Muskito  men  tell  me 
*tis  vain.    The  names  of  the  Indian  nations 
from  Blanco  are,  first,  the  Blancoe,  the  Sien- 
ebos,  the  Tenibes,  the  Sanguinas,  the  Helas- 
kees, the  Cocas,  a  nation  of   whom  the 
Bocca  Dragos  tell  an  incredible  story.    But 
since  the  Muskito  men  all  believe  it,  and 
two  Bocca  Dragos  whom  we  kept  till  yester- 
day affirm  they  have  fought  with  them  often, 
I  must  tell  it  to  make  up  a  travelling 
letter.      They  are  people  with  long  taik 
by  which  they  hang  to  the  ridge-poles  of 
their  houses,  and  sleep  all  the  day.    At  night 
they  awake  and  walk  about     The  men 
nuise  the  children ;  the  women  fight ;  their 
armor  is  three  or  four  lances  in  their  left 
hand,  and  a  target  of  mountain  cowhide  on 
that  arm.    One  lance  in  the  right,  with 
which  they  are  very  dextrous  and  too  hard 
for  their  neighbors,  who  perhaps  upon  that 
account  have  raised  this  piece  of  In<£an  scan- 
dal.    But  the  Muskito  men  are  very  posi- 
tive.   Was  Bocca  Drago  cut  off  and  the 
commerce  with  the  Helaskees  renewed,  this 
savage  part  of  the  world  might  soon  be  ex- 


plored. Next  to  the  Cocos  and  the  Vaheu- 
tos,  who  extend  almost  to  Coccelees,  some  of 
them  by  the  sea-side  have  small  periauguas, 
in  which  they  carry  some  shell  to  Porto  Bello. 
From  them  I  know  of  no  Indians  till  the 
Samblas,  whom  I  would  gladly  have  visited, 
in  order  to  have  tried  to  repur  Smie's 
afOur,  and  to  have  made  a  commerce 
between  them  and  the  Muskitos.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  get  them  so  &r  along. 

On  the  21st  of  May  we  left  this  place, 
(Cherokee,)  and  sailed  for  Coocelee ;  stopt 
at  several  rivers,  firom  one  of  which  I  sent 
four  dories  with  three  men  to  surprise  the 
look-outs.    In  the  mean  time  a  sloop  ap- 
peared in  the  offing,  whom  we  could  not 
tell  what  to  make  of;  so  made  a  fire  the 
next  morning,  and  bushed  all  the  periauguas 
except  two,  believing  if  he  was  a  Dutch 
trader  that  he  would  send  his  canoe  ashore, 
as  he  did.   But  oversetting  in  the  sur^  only 
a  Spanish  Indian  and  a  negro  got  ashore. 
The  rest  with  much  difficulty  righted  the 
canoe,  and,  perceiving  the  Muskitos,  rowed 
off  in  a  hurry ;  which,  with  the  suspiciousr 
account  of  the  Indian,  gave  us  room  to  think 
her  a  Spaniard.    We  push'd  out  directly 
with  fifteen  periauguas  to  take  her.    The 
rest  of  my  line-of-battle  vessels  left  us  and 
stay'd  behind.    When  we  came  ahnost  up 
with  her,  we  plainly  saw  she  was  a  Dutch- 
man; so  left  the  chase  and  hastened  to 
Coccelee,  where  we  were  informed  that  sev- 
eral thousand  pieces  of  eight  were  coming 
down  the  river  firom  Pananoa,  St  Jago,  and 
other  towns,  to  trade  with  the  Dutchman. 
That  in  the  first  were  forty  thousand  pieces 
ready  for  that  purpose,  besides  what  was  in 
the  others.    I  sent  dories  ahead  to  paddle 
sofUy  up  the  river,  and  that  night  they 
intercepted  a  prebend  of  Panama  with  290 
pieces  of  eight  and  3  ingots  of  gold  weigh- 
mg  about  1000  castellanas.   (We  had  taken 
about  500  pieces  firom  the  canoe  and  look- 
outs before.)  Next  day  they  took  about  750 
pieces  fix>m  two  Spanish  peasants,  and  103 
small  lumps  and  baUs  of  gold.    We  row'd 
up  the  river  all  that  night  and  the  next  day, 
and  the  third  night  about  10  o'clock  came 
to  the  branches  of  the  river,  where  I  left  a 
white  man  and  ten  Muskito  men  to  intercept 
all  that  came  down  and  to  guard  the  Indian 
prisoners,  of  whom  I  left  ten  bound.    Two 
of  the  best,  with  the  padre  and  six  Spaniards, 
we  took  with  us  for  pilots,  and  row'd  up  with 
the  utmost  expedition  for  the  Barcadore  of 
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that  branch  which  belonged  to  Panama ;  from 
which  to  the  town  the  march  is  not  above 
one  day  and  a  half,  though  'tis  upon  the 
south  sea  side.  Next  day  fell  heavy  rains, 
and  we  row'd  against  the  stream  with  much 
labor  and  difl&culty,  which  still  increasing, 
we  took  to  our  dories,  and  bush'd  most  of 
the  penauguas ;  but  were  forced  to  stop  and 
sleep  that  night  in  the  woods,  within  about 
four  hours'  rowing  of  the  Barcadore.  That 
night  I  gave  the  governor  and  admiral  the 
strictest  orders  to  secure  their  prisoners 
well,  which  they  say  was  done.  But  in  the 
night,  the  rain  ceasing  and  the  river  falling, 
some  of  the  governor's  Indians  took  four 
dories  and  one  Spanish  mulatto  for  a  pilot, 
whom  they  had  half  hanged  the  day  before 
in  private,  and  rowed  away  contrary  to 
orders,  in  hopes,  I  suppose,  of  plundering 
and  stripping  the  look-outs  at  the  Barcadore, 
or  whoever  they  met,  or  from  a  worse 
motive.  They  wisely  untied  his  legs,  and 
about  half  way  up  he  got  the  rope  off  his 
hands  and  jump'd  overboard.  Five  or  six 
jump'd  after  him ;  but  he  got  away  from 
them  all.  So  they  returned  with  the  dole- 
ful news,  and  it  was  then  impossible  to  get 
the  Muskito  men  a  step  farther.  I  begged 
of  the  governor  if  he  would  not  go  on  to 
hang  up  two  of  his  Indians  before  the  padire, 
that  he  might  not  be  suspected  by  the  Span- 
iards of  cowardice.  But  all  in  vain,  for  I 
only  prevfdled  with  much  ado  to  have  ropes 
put  about  their  necks,  which  I  told  him  were 
to  hang  them  with  at  their  return  home,  or 
at  the  river's  mouth.  And  to  save  the  credit 
of  the  Muskito  men,  I  told  the  Fryer  that 
as  this  war  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the 
Queen  and  people  of  Old  Spain,  your  Excel- 
lency knowing  the  just  inveteracy  of  the 
Muskito  Indians  against  all  Spaniards  in 
general,  had  sent  me  to  attend  their  expedi- 
tions, and  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood 
as  much  as  possible.  Wherefore,  as  I  found 
them  excessively  provoked  at  the  mulatto's 
escape,  and  as  I"  knew  the  money  could  be 
removed,  which  I  wanted  more  than  slaugh- 
ter, I  would  not  suffer  them  to  proceed. 
Whether  he  took  me  for  a  coward  or  not  I 
am  not  at  all  solicitous,  if  he  did  not  think 
the  Muskito  men  so.  But  I  fancy  my  rea- 
sons were  plausible  enough,  for  he  was  ex- 
tremely grateful  in  his  expressions.  He  was 
a  very  reasible  priest,  and  spoke  the  best 
Latin  of  any  I  ever  met  with  amongst  them. 
Oxir  convereation  turned  upon  the  most 


occasional  subjects,  which  I  shall  communi- 
cate to  your  Excellency  at  Jamaica.  I  used 
him  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  to  be 
sure  saved  both  him  and  the  other  Span- 
iards' hves  by  being  there,  which  they  all 
acknowledged.  But  I  told  him  Englishmen 
reckon'd  that  no  obligation.  But  if  they 
please  to  remember  that  Muskito  men  had 
spared  them,  perhaps  they  might  have  a 
better  opinion  of  those  Indians  for  the  future. 
So  we  gave  them  a  dory,  flint  and  steel,  and 
came  away. 

Thus  was  disappointed  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  expeditions  for  plunder  since  Sir 
Francis's  [Drake. — Ed.]  time.  The  padre 
drop^d  before  he  knew  which  branch  of  the 
river  we  designed ;  for  that  in  Panama  was 
a  rich  church  and  \hxui\  many  miraculous 
images,  which  made  me  lay  my  design 
thereon.  To  rush  into  the  town  at  day- 
break, and  with  half  the  Muskito  men  to 

surround  the  church and  take  the 

arms,  and  padres,  who  were  six.  To  push 
the  captive  padre  in  first,  and  give  him  time 
to  aid  the  others  secure  the  host  (which  I 
was  to  be  show'd  with  the  consecrated  plate) 
all  which  was  to  be  ransomed  for  the  weight 
The  white  men  with  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Muskito  men  to  surround  the  governor's  and 
bring  him  to  the  church,  whilst  the  other 
fourth  were  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
upon  such  horses  and  mules  as  should  be 
found,  to  a  town  or  village  about  three  miles 
off,  to  secure  and  fetch  three  ecclesiasticks 
more,  and  when  all  these  were  in  our  power 
we  could  easily  have  prevented  a  [word  ille- 
^hW]  by  bringing  them  to  the  front;  the' 
the  whole  country  had  rose  upon  us,  for  we 
were  but  100  short  and  fifty  lanoes,  Black- 
eter  was  to  call  out  liberty  and  quarter  to 
all  Indians,  mulattoes  and  negroes,  and  all 
Spaniards  thdt  expected  it  to  come  to  the 
white  men.  But  I  ask  pardon  for  troubling 
your  Excellency  with  a  design  that  has  mis- 
carry'd,  and  which  perhaps  might  have  been 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  main  one ;  for  the 
Muskito  men,  notwithstanding  my  orders 
and  their  own  promises,  abused  and  beat  the 
Indians,  and  when  I  interposed,  threatened 
to  kill  one  of  them  before  my  face.  No 
doubt  but  the  case  would  have  been  the  very 
same  or  worse  in  the  towns.  So  that  I  have 
kept  my  promise,  if  I  did  no  good,  to  do  no 
harm.  The  men  I  left  at  the  forks  inter- 
cepted nothing.  But  when  we  came  to  the 
river's  moutb,  the  mulattoes  slept  with  me 
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at  the  lookout  house.  The  Indians,  being 
ashamed,  left  the  river  contrary  to  orders, 
and  just  as  we  were  going  out  next  morning, 
a  Spanish  canoe  appeared.  We  sent  two 
after  her,  who  took  her  and  five  Indians,  850 
pieces  of  eight  and  some  silver  bowls  and 
candlesticks,  and  a  letter  to  the  'Dutch  cap- 
tain from  a  Spaniard  at  Panama,  who  told 
him  he  had  18,000  pieces  more  ready  to 
come  down  at  the  return  of  the  messenger. 

I  inmiediately  shared  the  prize  among 
those  that  were  present,  but  neither  that  nor 
any  intreaties  could  prevail  on  them  to  tarry 
two  or  three  days  longer,  in  which  time  we 
might  probably  have  intercepted  twice  as 
much  as  we  got ;  for  these  people  had  come 
down  a  diflferent  branch  from  that  the  pris- 
oners had  gone  up;  and  there  was  no 
doubt  more  upon  the  same  road;  besides 
a  third  branch  which  the  padre  came  down, 
who  c-ame  not  from  Panama,  but  from  the 
province  of  Chomes,  whither  he  with  most 
of  the  eclesiasticks  and  dons  of  Panama  had 
returned  upon  the  news  of  Porto  Bello  being 
taken.  He  applauded  Admiral  Vernon's 
\word  illegible j  (as  he  called  it),  and  said 
the  people  of  New  Spain  all  did  the  same, 
and  exclaimed  against  their  own  govern- 
ment, which  he  said  was  next  to  none ;  for 
the  people  all  did  what  they  pleased. 

The  King  of  Spain  had  wrote  to  them  to 
defend  themselves  as  well  as  they  could; 
for  he  hoped  in  a  Httle  time  to  send  them  a 
powerful  assistance.  I  would  have  brought 
rum  with  me,  but  that  I  know  the  fatigue  of 
a  periaugua  voyage  would  have  killed  him ; 
and  he  assured  me  with  all  possible  sin- 
cerity that  he  had  a  sister  who  was  left  a 
widow  by  an  extravagant,  with  five  children, 
all  which  depended  on  him  for  support. 
And  the  other  prisoners  confirming  the 
same,  I  could  not  think  of  my  own  family 
at  home  and  keep  him,  though  he  was 
certainly  a  valuable  person.  He  gave  me 
a  direction  at  Mr.  Don  Antonio  De  la  Rios, 

in  Panama,  and  I  gave  him 

one  to  me,  so  that  I  expect  a  correspond- 
ence. I  had  not  now  taken  any  rest  or 
been  [asleep]  any  day  for  four  days  and 
nights,  yet  my  greatest  fatigue  was  to  come, 
viz. :  sharing  the  plunder  so  as  to  satisfy  my 
white  gentry.  Neither  were  the  Muskito  men 
Bo  easily  pleased  as  I  expected ;  and  I  was 
determined  to  do  to  all  strict  justice.  The 
best  way  I  could  think  of  was  to  advise  the 
Muskito  men  to  leave  off  keeping  what 


they  [had]  or  sharing  ahke,  and  share  after 
the  EngHsh  manner,  which  they  agreed  to. 
So  I  proposed  six  shares  to  the  king,  five 
to  the  governor,  five  to  the  admiral,  what 
they  pleased  to  myself  above  one  share  out 
of  those  periauguas  whom  I  had  furnished 
with  powder  and  ball ;  three  to  every  captain 
of  a  periaugua,  three  to  my  corporal,  two 
to  those  that  took  the  look-outs,  and  what 
remained  after  division  to  be  left  to  my  dis- 
cretion to  give  amongst  the  most  deserving. 
Every  one  was  satisfied  with  the  disposal, 
yet  at,  and  for  several  days  after  the  sharing, 
there  was  such  bawling  and  squabbling 
among  my  white  hell-hounds,  that  I  had 
rather  fight  six  battles  than  undergo  the 
like  again.  Though  the  Muskito  men 
generously  allowed  them  as  much  of  the 
gold  as  came  to  four  or  five  Muskito  men's 
shares,  yet  they  squabbled  my  poor  corpo- 
ral out  of  a  share  and  a  half;  and  for  my- 
self, I  got  one  of  the  ingott's  value  343 
castellanas,  and  near  250  ps.  of  2-8.  Their 
cabals  came  to  that  height  that  I  was  coim- 
selled  to  take  care  of  myself;  upon  which 
the  Muskito  men  offered  to  put  them  all  in 
irons  or  to  death  whenever  I  pleased  to 
speak,  which  I  suppose  they  are  apprehen* 
sive  of,  for  we  are  now  pretty  quiet.  But 
the  owners  of  the  schooner  which  came  with 
us,  and  is  the  same  I  came  in  from  Sandy 
Bay,  have  got  most  of  the  Muskito  men's 
money  from  them  for  goods  they  had  on 
board,  whilst  I,  being  destitute  of  that  con- 
venience, was  forced  to  leave  your  Excel- 
lency's goods  at  Sandy  Bay,  except  some 
trifles  which  I  have  sold  for  about  the  value 
of  £25  or  £30  currency  in  broken  bits  of 
gold.  They  offered  me  a  better  share 
than  the  king,  which  I  refused,  and  chose 
an  equality  with  the  admiral.  Notwith- 
standing, they  assured  me,  had  not  the 
white  men  been  there,  I  should  have  had  a 
better  present 

Those  doings  are  really  infectious,  and 
show  the  necessity  of  regular  forces.  I  am 
ashamed  to  describe  the  contrast  between 
the  thoughts  had  before  and  after  the  shar- 
ing ;  for  the  white  men's  ingratitude  made 
me  repent  (and  I  fear  more  3ian  I  ever  did 
of  my  vices)  that  I  had  not  concealed  the 
Fryer's  ingot ts;  for  they  were  brought  to 
me  in  the  night  among  the  silver,  unknown 
to  any  soul  but  the  Father  and  myself.  The 
sume  of  them  would  have  made  my  afl^irs 
in  England  tolerably  easy ;  and  it  is  remark- 
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able  that  the  whole  was  within  a  few  pistoles 
the  very  sume  totall  that  I  owe. 

I  am  now  going  to  some  river  near  Blanco, 
where  I  design  to  wait  for  Mirander,  who  is 
expected  to  load  cocoa  at  Carpenter's  River. 
Whitehead,  whom  I  was  bound  for  in  Ja- 
maica, will  goe  into  the  river  with  his  periau- 
gua,  having  a  demand  upon  him ;  and  if  he 
informs  me  that  he  sells  powder,  ball,  or 
provisions  to  the  Spaniards,  when  his  cocoa 
is  on  board,  I  hope  to  take  him,  when  my 
voyage  will  be  crowned. 

The  Muskito  men,  to  whom  I  have  read 
a  great  part  of  this  letter,  say  that  they  are 
sorry  and  ashamed  of  their  behavior  on 
this  expedition,  but  desire  your  Excellency 
to  consider  that  they  are  poor,  and  have 
been  a  long  time  teazed  out  of  the  fruitB  of 
their  labor  by  the  white  men  that  live  among 
them.    That  it  is  not  now  with  them  as  in 
King  WilUam  and  Queen  Anne's  wars,  when 
King's  ships  and  privateers  came  to  their 
shore  and  encouraged  them.     Further,  a 
command  was  carried  over  their  youns;  men, 
who  now  do  as  they  please,  and  despise  the 
old  ones.  That  would  your  Excellency  or  the 
King  of  England  be  pleased  to  send  soldiers 
among  them  to  set  Uiem  an  example,  and 
goods  at  reasonable  and  certain  prices,  I 
should  see  whether  they  would,  not  %ht  to 
get  money  to  pay  for  them.   The  Governor 
talks  of  taking  Carpenter's  river,  and  send- 
ing up  all  the  cocoa  that  is  ready  for  Mi- 
rander inte  Whitehead's  sloop,  and  sending 
it  up  to  your  Excellency,  (for  they  wiD 
trust  no  body  else,)  to  be  laid  out  in  arms. 
K  they  and  &e  white  men  agree  about  it,  I 
shall  readily  forego  my  share  of  Mirander's 
sloop  to  forward  meir  good  intentions. 

The  fatigue  has  been  horrid,  and  I  fear 
worse  before  I  get  te  Sandy  Bay,  the  rainy 
season  being  now  sett  in.  From  thence  I 
shall  hire  a  periaugua  te  G^nerall  Hobby's, 
and  then  to  Messrs.  Pitts  and  Atkins,  so  if 
I  cannot  get  a  Pilott  to  a  certain  people,  to 
Jamaica. 

I  am  obliged  to  trust  this  letter  to  a  com- 
mon siulor;  one  of  the  owners  on  board 
having  fingered  some  pistoles,  and  the  other 
having  done  some  bad  things,  are  not  to 
be  depended  on  to  dehver  it  Whitehead, 
who  is  a  third  joint  owner,  has  kept  him- 
self pretty  clear.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not 
yet  able  to  send  my  account  of  the  English 
people  at  Black    River,  neither  time  or 


before  we  sett  out  upon  this  expedition. 
These  occurrences  I  have  truly  related,  and 
submit  all  to  your  judgment  what  may  be 
made  of  the  said  people.  I  am  farr  from 
despairing  to  see  them  imswer  expectation. 
They  are  veiy  desirous  of  smiths,  carpenters 
and  gunsmiths  settling  among  tiiem.  The 
way  of  invading  and  harassing  the  Spaniards 
is  obvious,  and  may  be  done  at  a  trifling 
expence  and  without  any  more  such  fatigues. 
This,  as  I  shall  prove  to  your  Excellency  at 
Jamaica.  I  am  in  hopes  of  returning  tlie 
greatest  part  of  your  Excellency's  money 
again.  Your  Lady's  cargo  is  yet  entire.  I 
have  heard  no  manner  of  news  from  Ja- 
maica since  I  left  it,  only  the  Padre  told  me 
that  Chagre  was  taken.  We  had  the  vanity 
to  design  attempting  \it'\  ourselves,  but  aU 
has  ended  in  robbing  a  priest  and  some 
peasants. 

Had  I  a  command  of  R^pilar  people,  I 
would  not  despair  of  a  Bishop  or  a  Governor, 
for  by  what  I  can  learn  of  their  condition, 
many  of  the  great  dons  of  New  Spain  would 
be  ambitious  of  the  honor  which  I  enjoy,  of 
being 

Your  Excellency's 

Most  Devoted  and  Obedt. 
Humble  Servt, 

Robert  Honoson. 


XV. 

Salt  Orxkk,  near  Carpenter^s  River, ) 
July  12th,  1740.     ) 


Sir : — ^My  paper  being  all  spoil'd,  I  am 
obliged  to  write  to  your  Excellency  upon 
this,  to  let  you  know  that  we  have  taJien 
Carpenter's  Kiver  and  about  50,000  weight 
of  cocoa.  We  met  with  a  sloop  since  I 
wrote  last,  belonging  to  Mr.  Forbes  of  St 
Andres,  by  whom  I  send  this,  and  whom  I 
have  loaded  with  1 90  serous  of  cocoa,  being 
my  own  share  and  those  of  my  friends  and 
such  as  behaved  best  The  Muskito  men 
allow  me  an  English  captain's  share,  which 
is  3-8,  and  what  is  above  that  is  to  be  laid 
out  in  goods  and  sent  down  to  the  Muskito 
shore.  The  rest  is  to  be  sold  partly  to 
Mirander,  (who  arrived  here  on  the  next 
day  after  we  had  taken  the  river,)  and  part 
is  to  be  put  on  board  the  schooner,  (the 
owners  of  which  have  five  or  six  periaugoas 
belonging  to  them.)    And  if  this  cocoa 


nnnrkftunity  permitting  me  to  goe  threw  |  comes  to  a  good  maricet  at  Jamaica,  and 
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what  exceeds  my  share  is  sent  down  in 
goods  for  the  best  now,  it  will  make  me 
able  to  manage  the  rest;  for  without  rewards 
and  punishmentB  nothing  is  to  be  done.  I 
have  explained  to  them  the  difference  be- 
tween Mirander^s  price  and  the  price  of  Ja- 
maica. So  when  these  people's  shares  that 
are  most  to  be  depended  on  arrive,  I  ex- 
pect it  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  rest  A 
periaugua  that  was  with  Forbes  brings  me 
word  that  there  is  a  packet  for  me  at  Pitts 
&  Atkins,  to  which .  place  I  will  hasten. 
But  Generall  Hobby  has  sent  me  word  that 
bis  people  have  taken  an  Estaictea  near  a 
large  town,  which  he  will  not  attempt  till  I 
oome  back  and  make  him  understand  your 
Excellency's  pleasure  better. 

I  must  not  forget  the  governor's  good  be- 
havior in  Carpenter's  Kiver,  who  at  my 
request  released  above  100  Indian  prisoners 
and  negroes,  whom  I  made  to  play  upon 
their  strum-strums,  whilst  their  masters 
worked  at  filling  the  serons.  There  was 
only  a  mulatto  shot  dead,  three  wounded, 
and  one  broke  his  neck  in  running  away.  I 
am  not  yet  able  to  prevail  with  the  Muskito 
mulattos  to  free  the  Ooccelee  Indians,  though 
the  better  half  of  them  are  run  away.  I  am 
greatly  afraid  that  your  Excellency  will  think 
&at  I  have  had  an  eye  to  my  own  interest 
more  than  to  the  common  cause  in  this  ex- 
pedition, (which  I  assure  you  I  have  not,) 
for  in  the  first  place  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  choice  to  the  Muskito  men ;  and  in  the 
second  I  imagine  that  a  trial  of  the  Muskito 
men,  whether  they  have  any  sentiments  of 
liberty  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where 
I  provided  they  shall  make  a  full  declaration 
for  that  of  their  brother  Indians,  would  be 
the  securest  proof  of  them. 

I  don't  know  how  Hobby's  guard  may 
prove,  but  am  sure  the  Indians  are  much 
preferable  to  the  mulattoes  that  have  been 
with  me.  They  say  themselves  that  the 
tr^e  at  Carpenter's  River  has  spoil'd  them. 
I  beg  your  Excellency  to  send  me  down  at 
least  20  blank  oonmiissions,  2  carpenters,  1 
taylor,  1  gun-smith,  and  that  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  give  my  corporal  his  discharge. 
He  will  be  necessary  to  me  in  future  expe- 
ditions, which  I  hope  will  redown  more  to 
my  reputation  than  this.  For  here  has  been 
no  opposiUon.  But  Dolu  and  Yucatan  will 
surely  afford  some  sport  Could  I  but  have 
30  select  men  out  of  the  companies,  it  would 
be  a  fine  help  to  me ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 


describe  the  fatigue  I  am  forced  to  suffer  for 
want  of  such  a  guard.  I  entreat  your  Ex- 
cellency to  depute  somebody  to  dispose  of 
my  cargoe  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  keep  my  share  for 
me  'till  my  return,  and,  likewise,  that  you 
will  accept  your  own  £160  out  of  it;  for  I 
have  already  near  £40  in  gold  and  silver  for 
what  I  have  sold  of  your  Excellency's  goods; 
and  I  doubt  not  the  remainder  will  nearly 
make  up  your  money. 

I  presume,  as  this  cargo  is  sent  up  by 
King  Edward  for  himself,  me,  and  the  best 
of  the  Muskito  men,  that  it  will  not  require, 
the  formality  or  expense  of  a  legal  condemn 
nation.  Experiments  cannot  be  made  at  a 
smaller  expence  than  I  make  them. 

I  beg  you  will  send  me  an  account,  if 

Cible,  of  the  very  spot  where  the  revolt 
^  j>ened  in  1733.  I  am  in  great  want  of 
hand  mapps.  The  chief  Muskito  men's 
minds  are  thoroughly  afloat  in  expectation 
of  your  Excellency's  flavor  of  gocld  return 
from  Jamaica,  so  that  my  credit,  and  per- 
haps my  life  is  at  stake. 

I  have  been  often  in  more  danger  frx)m 
them  than  from  the  Spaniards.  I  entreat 
your  Excellency  once  more  to  excuse  my 
paper,  and  to  send  me  down  a  great  deal  of  • 
ball  and  some  powder.  I  am  just  taken 
with  the  country  feaver,  so  that  I  hope  my 
loose  manner  of  writing  will  be  excused  too. 
I  have  thrice  lost  my  umbs  for  an  hour  or 
so,  but  the  use  of  them  returned  again. 
There  is  no  manner  of  harm  in  this  climate 
if  people  will  but  refrain  from  spirituous 
liquors.  And  I  can  without  the  least  osten- 
tation challenge  all  privateers  that  have 
preceded  me  to  show  equal  fatigues.  Should 
I  prove  a  vox  et  preterm  tUhil^  of  which  I 
am  constantly  suspicious,  it  will  at  least  give 
the  hint  to  more  able  enterprising  genius's. 

My  humble  service  to  your  lady,  and  I 
am  your  Excellence's  most  sincerely  devoted 
and  obedient  humble  servant, 

ROBBRT  HODOBON. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  fiedse  views  of  econ- 
omy will  operate  to  prevent  the  United 
States  Government  frt)m  becoming  possessed 
of  the  historical  treasure  from  wnich  these 
documents  are  taken,  until  its  obtainment 
will  be  utterly  imjjossible ;  for,  unfortunately, 
the  national  councils  always  embrace  more  or 
less  gentlemen  who  regard  it  praiseworthy  to 
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oppose  every  expenditure  of  the  public  funds 
not  designed  to  meet  current  absolutely  ne- 
cessary expenses  on  the  most  economical 
scale,  .  No  argument  to  prove  this  a  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  is  necessary  in 
these  enlightened  times.  It  is  due  to  the 
country  at  large,  that  the  invaluable  histori- 
cal collection  above  referred  to  should  be 
preserved  for  general  reference ;  that  it 
should  be  open,  under  proper  regulations^  to 
all  who  may  have  occasion  to  pursue  inves- 
tigations in  this  very  important  but  decid- 
edly most  neglected  branch  of  our  htera- 
ture — American  History.  The  absorption 
of  well  nigh  our  entire  population  in  active 
business  pursuits  of  life,  sufficiently  explains 
why,  as  a  general  thing,  we  rely  so  much  on 
Europe  for  our  literature,  though  it  fails  to 
touch  this  point  of  our  remakarble  deficien- 
cy in  the  matter  of  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  ourselves  and  our  country.  The 
general  want  of  proper  sources  of  informa- 
tion (well  arranged  and  complete  historical 
libraries)  furnishes  the  key.  True,  each 
State  is  now  forming  its  own  historical  hbra- 
ry,  but,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  these 
are  confined  to  the  collection  of  data  for  the 
elucidation  of  its  own  past  times.  This 
hbrary  of  Col.  Force  is  all  we  have  national, 
'  or  rather  continental^  in  its  character,  and 
it  will  be  a  burning  shame,  as  well  as  a 
serious  drawback  on  our  national  advance- 
ment, if  it  be  not  secured  for  our  vhole 
country.  The  Smithsonian  Institution,  we 
understand,  is  desirous  of  becoming  its  pos- 
sessor. Though  entertaining  great  respect 
for  that  institution,  and  desiring  for  it,  ar- 
dently, a  career  of  distinction,  prosperity  and 
public  utiUty,  we  should  regret  to  see  it  be- 
come the  owner  of  these  invaluable  books 


I  and  papers.  In  the  possession  .of  the  Gren- 
eral  Government  alone  will  there  be  positive 
surety  for  all  time  that  they  will  be  open 
for  the  investigation  and  profit  of  all.  Wo 
presume  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Col.  F.  to  ascertain  what  it  has  cost  in 
money ;  for  while  many  of  its  most  valua- 
ble treasures  were  jroe  gifts  firom  persons  in 
all  sections  of  the  Union  desirous  of  adding 
to  its  completeness,  we  learn  that  he  has  at 
times  been  forced  to  pay  as  high  as  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  for  a  single  volume  in 
manuscript  of  importance.  Thus,  he  pos- 
sesses a  proof-sheet  of  engraved  heads  of 
Americans  of  distinction  flourishing  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
work  of  an  eminent  and  accurate  French  artist 
on  private  account  This  embraces  small  por- 
traits of  hundred}  of  gentlemen  residing  then 
in  all  sections  of  the  Union.  It  is  probably 
the  only  impresssion  of  the  whole  in  exist- 
ence. For  this  he  paid  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars ;  and  he  has  since  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  likenesses  identified,  no 
key  being  left  by  the  artist  He  has  suc^ 
ceeded  so  far  in  the  identi6cation  of  perhaps 
half  the  heads,  which  are  in  medallions  of 
the  size  of  a  silver  dollar.  The  consignment 
of  manuscript  volumes,  from  which  the  p.v 
pers  forming  the  subject  of  this  article  were 
taken,  are  twenty  in  number,  embracing 
rare,  unpublished  writings  on  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and 
the  private  papers  of  Admirals  Wager  and 
Vernon,  as  before  mentioned.  We  learn 
that  this  single  consignment  cost  him  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  These  facts 
are  mentioned  only  to  show  the  impossibihty 
of  estimating  the  actual  cost  of  such  a  col- 
lection. 
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THE  MORAL  AND  THE  ARTISTIC  IN  PROSE  FICTION. 


The  popular  novel  of  modem  times  is 
perhaps  too  well  known  to  need  a  definition. 
Still  it  may  be  proper,  in  reference  to  the 
acquisition  of  just  standards,  to  throw  out 
some  general  considerations  in  regard  to  this 
peculiar  structui-e  A  art.  The  history  of 
the  novel  is  a  ver^imple  one.  In  general 
respects  it  is  that  of  the  drama;  one  of  the 
happy  modes  by  which  ingenuity  contrives 
to  beguile  ignorance  to  knowledge.  Its 
beginnings  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  first 
dawnings  of  the  human  intellect  The  child 
himself  is  a  raconteur.  He  begins  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  thought  by  tasking  his  con- 
structive faculty  for  its  assistance,  in  the 
ambitious  desire  to  provoke  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  his  young  and  less  endowed 
companions.  He  invents  facts  and  situa- 
tions, and  accumulates  events  in  proper 
order  and  becoming  relation,  so  as  to  form 
a  history.  And  in  this  exercise  he  becomes 
an  artist.  The  continuance  of  the  practice 
results  in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  per- 
fection, more  or  less  modified  by  the  sur- 
rounding influences  of  society  and  proper 
models. 

Even  in  childhood,  however,  the  faculty  is 
an  extraordinary  one.  It  betrays  talents  which 
are  by  no  means  shared  by  many.  Not 
one  child  in  the  hundred  possesses  the  en- 
dowment, or  certainly  to  no  great  extent 
They  may  possess  large  faculties  of  thought 
and  of  expression.  They  may  give  forth  elab- 
orate sentiments  and  show  proofe  of  inge- 
nious speculation,  accompanied  by  eloquent 
utterance.  They  may  be  poets  even,  without 
possessing  the  faculty  of  weaving  together, 
m  intricate  relation  and  with  due  depend- 
ency, such  scenes  and  events  in  Hfe,  indi- 
cated by  the  interposition  of  moral  agents, 
as  distinguish  the  labors  of  the  composer  in 
prose  fiction.  For  this  they  strive  vainly; 
and  many  strive,  who,  highly  endowed  in 
seemingly  kindred  departments  of  art,  yet 
fiul  utterly  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  con- 
structing of  prose  fiction. 

Not  so  with  him  who  is  ''to  the  manner 
bom."    To  him,  employing  the  language  of 
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Hamlet,  it  comes  "  easy  as  lying."  Were 
older  heads  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
boy  narratives  that  spell  the  ears  of  the 
happy  groups  that  linger  by  the  school- 
house  porch,  or  in  the  play-grounds,  or  on 
a  Saturday  out  among  the  woods,  they 
would  be  surprised  to  discover,  amidst  so 
much  of  the  frivolous  and  puerile,  so  much 
that  betrayed  thought  and  talent  in  inven- 
tion,— the  invention  or  the  capacity  for  struc- 
ture invariably  preceding  the  moral  in  the 
mind  of  the  boy,  and  even  the  thought  by 
which  what  is  simply  moral  in  the  story  is 
educed  or  indicated;  the  boldness  of  the 
fancy  and  the  readiness  of  resource  in  the 
raconteur^  still  showing  themselves  superior 
to  the  general  cmdeness  of  the  conception, 
and  the  feeble  and  common-place  character 
of  the  materials.  We  are  made  to  see  the 
scheme  in  spite  of  the  agency;  made  to 
observe  a  fitness  of  parts  and  a  symmetrical 
design,  leading  through  a  thousand  awkward- 
nesses and  obscurities  to  a  really  judicious 
moral.  Of  course  the  moral  as  such  forms 
no  part  of  the  object  of  the  juvenile  narrator, 
or  his  more  juvenile  audience.  The  com- 
mon aim  is  the  story — the  simple  accumula- 
tion of  interesting  incidents  m  relation  to 
some  hero  for  whom  all  sympathies  are 
enlisted.  But  as  tmthfulness  is  never  want- 
ing in  its  moral,  and  as  the  great  end  of 
every  artist  is  the  approximation  of  all  his 
fiction  to  a  seeming  truth,  so  unavoidably 
he  inculcates  a  moral,  of  more  or  less  valur, 
whenever  he  tells  a  story.  As  the  peculiar 
endowment  which  makes  the  raconteur  is 
equally  native  and  decided,  so  the  passion 
for  his  narratives,  even  among  those  who  do 
not  share  his  faculties,  is  equally  true  to  the 
moral  instincts  of  his  auditory.  All  listen 
with  eagemess,  and  yield  ready  credence  to 
all  statements  which  keep  within  the  verge 
of  possibility ;  and  with  the  eager  and  b^ 
lieving  mind  of  youth,  the  limits  of  the  pos- 
sible are  wonderfully  flexile,  and  oppose  no 
unnecessary  barriers  to  the  ardent  spirit  and 
the  free  imagination. 
It  is  this  ready  faith  in  the  auditory  which 
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detennines  the  legitimacy  of  the  art — ^which 
has  been  practised  from  the  beginning  of 
tijne,  in  all  the  nations  and  all  the  ages  of 
the  earth.  No  people  have  ever  hved  with- 
out their  authors  of  fictitious  narrative.  No 
people  can  live  without  them,  since  the 
faculties  which  find  their  utterance  through 
this  medium  are  the  very  faculties — Uie 
creative,  the  combining,  and  the  endow- 
ing— by  which  men  are  distinguished  from 
all  other  animals.  The  art  has  shown  itself 
quite  as  decidedly  among  the  savages  of 
North  America,  as  among  the  most  highly 
refined  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  inven- 
tions of  our  Six  Nations,  of  the  Cherokees, 
ChoctawB,  and  Catawbas,  if  inferiorin  polish 
and  variety,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  less 
daring  and  original  than  those  of  the  Ara- 
bians, to  whom  we  are  indebted  hr  some  of 
the  most  admirable  of  those  legends  which 
seem  particularly  designed  to  do  their  of- 
fices of  tuition  with  a  young  and  primitive 
people.  These  fictions,  constituting  some  of 
the  very  loveliest  conceptions  which  art  has 
ever  drawn  from  the  fountains  of  the  imagi- 
nation, were  at  first  simple,  and  like  those 
of  childhood.  The  additions  of  succeeding 
generations,  the  more  elaborate  efforts  of 
superior  artists,  have  improved  them  for  the 
delight  of  races  more  matured.  At  first 
these  performances  were  scenes  and  sketches 
rather  than  histories,  and  were  employed 
upon  such  events  of  the  common  experience 
aB  were  at  once  most  natural  and  impressive. 
But  when  religion  began  to  act  upon  the 
imagination,  the  artist  soon  became  tasked 
for  higher  exercises,  and  glimpses  of  the 
wild  and  spiritual  were  made  to  elevate  the 
common-place  and  ordinary.  This  led  to 
the  machinery  of  superstition.  Hence  magic, 
as  an  agency  by  which  romance  was  Sist 
begotten;  hence  diablerie,  by  which  the 
soul  was  made  to  startle  at  contact  with  a 
spiritual  world,  even  when  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  itself  was  left  totally  untaught,  except 
as  a  purely  speculative  philosophy.  In  the 
phantoms  of  the  imagination,  the  spectres 
o^  ignorant  dread,  and  those  vague  and 
I'ladowy  aspects  that  lurked  in  lonely 
places,  among  the  woods,  in  the  hollows  of 
desolate  hills,  in  the  depths  of  lovely  but 
forbidden  waters,  the  various  orders  and 
denominations  of  Gnome,  Kobold,  Ondine, 
Sylph  and  Fairy,  we  behold  the  £uitastci 
creations  of  a  genius  struggling  constantly 
to  pass  from  the  oppressive  chambers  of  the 


realy  into  the  rare  atmosphere  of  an  ideal 
which  sufifered  from  no  incumbrances. 

Gradually,  as  art  continued  to  advance 
in  the  refinement  of  her  own  powers,  and 
in  the  more  facile  employment  of  her  owd 
machinery,  fiction  became  a  thmg  of  more 
complexity  of  form  and  of  diminished  ima- 
gination in  respect  to  its  conceptions.  As 
the  faith  of  the  ignorant  in  the  objects  of 
former  superstition  became  lessened  and  in- 
flexible, the  raconteur  found  it  necessary  to 
accommodate  his  fiction  to  the  more  rigid 
and  exacting  standards  of  the  popular  behef. 
To  seem  hke  truth  was  still,  as  it  had 
always  been  in  all  ages,  the  object  of  the 

i'ndicious  artist;  and  the  invention  which 
lad  hitherto  been  exercised  with  the  vague 
and  supernatural,  sufifered  no  real  or  great 
diminution  of  its  resources,  when  it  felt  itself 
compeUed  to  turn  its  eye  without  rather  than 
within  for  its  materials ;  when  the  deeds  of 
man,  rather  than  his  secret  soul  and  specu- 
lative performances,  afforded  the  substance 
of  the  chronicle ;  and  the  collective  heart  of 
the  multitude,  in  its  open  exhibitions,  served 
for  the  field  of  analysis,  in  place  of  the  sin- 
gle individual,  being,  doing,  or  suffering, 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  almost  exclu- 
sive study.  Histories  of  men  —  periods 
which  betrayed  large  groups  in  active  issues, 
such  as  the  middle  ages — naturally  took  the 
place  of  more  primitive  material.  The  ro- 
mance of  progress  was  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  that  which  illustratrd  the  purely 
spiritual  nature  —  which,  by  the  way,  was  a 
romance  of  progress  also,  though  in  a  sense 
very  different  from  any  other ;  and  this,  ia 
turn,  was  followed  just  as  naturally  by  the 
romance  of  society,  or  the  ordinary  novel  of 
the  present  day. 

In  each  of  the  latter  classes  of  fiction,  the 
chief  object  seems  to  have  been  so  to  dehn- 
eate  the  aspects  of  real  life,  under  certain 
conditions  of  society,  as  at  once  to  preser\'e 
all  their  distinctive  chai-acteristics,  and  to 
invest  with  a  biographical  interest  certain 
favorite  studies  of  character  and  situation. 
These  objects  render  necessary  an  admirable 
co-operation  of  the  artist  with  the  philoso- 
pher; the  painter  of  detail  with  the  poet  of 
fine  conceptions.  It  must  be  evident^  even 
to  persons  of  the  most  ordinary  reflection 
and  understanding,  that  to  execute  such  a 
design  with  only  moderate  success,  demands 
a  very  rare  combination  of  moral  attributes. 
Scarcely  any  intellecto^^ci^rfl^r^^^gt^- 
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deed,  could  task  a  greater  variety  of  human 
powers.  Keen  perception,  quick  instincts, 
delicate  tastes,  strong  good  sense,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  character,  a  nice  appreciation 
of  all  that  constitutes  the  sensibilities,  and 
all  that  makes  the  virtues  of  the  social  man ; 
— these  are  all  absolute  requisites  for  that 
artist,  who,  in  the  delineation  of  real  life,  in 
an  atmosphere  of  fiction,  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  borrow  faculties  from  every  other 
department  of  human  art  The  poet  must 
yield  him  fancy  and  imagination;  the 
painter,  an  eye  to  the  landscape ;  the  sculp- 
tor, a  just  conception  of  form  and  attitude ; 
the  dramatist,  combination  and  the  art  of 
trouping; — and  even  the  lawyer  and  the 
gistorian  must,  or  may  be  drawn  upon, — 
the  one  for  the  capacity  to  argue  out  a  case 
from  certain  premises  and  facta  to  a  just 
conclusion, — to  weigh  the  motives  to  action, 
and  determine  the  awards  of  judgment; 
and  the  other,  to  sift  the  causes  of  social 
progress, — ^to  estimate  duly  the  morals  of 
leading  events,  the  effects  which  they  should 
produce,  and  the  principles  to  which, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  they  are  hkely  to 
give  birth  hereafter,  affecting  eaually  the 
condition  of  the  community  and  tne  aspira- 
tions of  the  individual  man.  In  a  rare 
judgment  all  these  faculties  are  necessarily 
found  to  unite.  The  artist  in  prose  fiction, 
more  than  any  other,  must  possess  in 
large  degree  the  constructive  &culty.  Poe- 
try depends  chiefly  upon  its  courage  and 
sentiment;  the  drama  upon  ita  passion; 
music  upon  its  spirituality;  and  painting 
upon  its  happy  distribution  of  light  and 
shade,  the  harmony  of  its  colois,  and  the 
symmetry  of  its  forms.  But,  borrowing  in 
some  degree  all  these  agencies,  the  artist  in 
prose  fiction  makes  them  all  ancillary  to 
one  particularly  his  own,  and  that  we  coq- 
sider  the  constructive  faculty.  With  this 
faculty  it  is  that  he  frames  and  adapts  his 
materials  to  whatever  sort  of  edifice  it  is  the 
particular  aim  of  his  genius  to  erect  That 
edifice  may  be  a  palace  or  a  hovel,  but  it  is 
required  to  be  symmetrical,  in  compliance 
with  laws  growing  out  of  the  very  concep- 
tion which  suggests  the  structure.  The 
builder,  to  achieve  the  reputation  of  a  mas- 
ter, must  conceive  boldly  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  his  fabric;  and  this  requires  a 
vigorous  ima^nation.  He  must  possess  a 
lively  fancy,  me  how  should  he  adorn  fitiy 
and  properly  embellish  the  fabric  which  he  I 


has  raised?  He  must  be  a  person  of  great 
vigilance  and  freshness  of  resource,  else  how 
should  he  vary  his  entertainments  for  his 
guests  according  to  their  differing  character- 
istics and  desires?  The  flexibility  of  his 
intellectual  vision  must  be  great,  else  how 
should  he  be  capable  of  that  instinctive  ap- 
preciation of  character  which  is  called  for  by 
the  constant  necessity  of  discriminating  his 
dramatis  personcBy  the  great  essential  requi- 
site for  success  in  portraiture  and  for  dra- 
matic vitahty  in  action  ?  The  first  dawning 
of  the  humors  of  a  period, — using  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  Ben  Jonson, — its  passing 
moods  and  fashions,  its  singular  traits  of 
moral  and  society,  (which  are  mostly  epi- 
demical, and  flit  with  the  progress  of  a 
season,)  are  among  the  minor  but  scarcely 
less  necessary  reqiiisitions  of  his  art;  to 
execute  which  requires  a  rare  versatility  of 
talent  To  this  versatility  no  mere  sum- 
mary, like  the  present,  could  possibly  do 
justice.  Let  it  suffice  that  the  great  or 
successful  worker  in  prose  fiction  must  be, 
taking  Walter  Scott  for  our  most  obvious 
example,  a  person  of  equal  imagination  and 
cool  common  sense;  of  lively  but  healthy 
sensibilities ;  of  great  tact,  (which  is  another 
word  for  admirable  taste,)  and  of  equal  vigi- 
lance and  courage.  He  must  be  able  to 
observe  without  effort, — so  endowed  by  na- 
ture and  so  trained  by  practice  as  to  achieve, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  simple  outpouring  of 
his  customary  thoughts.  His  habitual  men- 
tal exercise  must  bo  the  acquisition  of  mate- 
rial, and  its  partial  subjection  to  his  purposes, 
though  in  detached  and  fragmentary  condi- 
ditions,  susceptible  of  adaptation  to  more 
elaborate  uses  when  his  schemes  ripen  into 
design.  Carrying  the  materials  which  he 
thus  habitually  realizes,  without  effort  and 
almost  without  consciousness,  to  the  alembic 
of  his  thought,  he  will  extract  from  them . 
by  a  process  which,  in  the  trained  author, 
goes  on  without  respite,  all  the  sublimated 
essences  which,  thus  resolved,  become  aggre- 
gated within  himself  and  constitute  the 
means  and  expedients  of  his  own  genius. 
He  is  original  and  inventive  in  due  degree 
as  he  has  incorporated  these  external  ele- 
ments in  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  the 
habitual  workings  of  his  own  intellect 

To  acquire  such  materials,  and  to  attain 
these  results,  no  mere  fagging  with  a  purpose 
can  possibly  avail.  No  mere  drudgery  under 
the  stimulating  force  of  will  can  possibly 
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yield  the  habitual  condition  by  which  such 
accumulations  go  on,  with  all  the  regularity 
of  advancing  and  returning  hours.  Cram- 
ming is  no  more  hkelv  to  produce  digestion 
in  the  case  of  the  inteUectual,  than  in  that  of 
the  animal  condition.  On  the  contrary,  as 
in  the  latter,  the  effect  is  unfavorable  to  the 
proper  incorporation  of  the  food  with  the 
healthy  flesh  and  blood,  and  true  nature  of 
the  recipient  And  without  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  the  several  powers  and  attri- 
butes,— unless  the  aliment  taken  in  by  the 
senses  of  the  student  and  the  inventor  be 
kindred  in  quantity  and  qnaUty  with  that 
upon  which  his  genius  may  be  supposed  to 
feed,  the  latter  is  enfeebled  rather  than  sus- 
tained by  the  innutritions  supply,  and  the 
fruits  of  nis  labor  lack  equally  congruity  and 
health.  If,  as  Milton  hath  it,  the  life  of  him 
who  would  write  a  poem  must  itself  be  a 
poem,  so  must  the  habitual  tendency  of  ob- 
servation and  thought  of  him  who  deals  in 
prose  fiction,  tend  to  the  supply  of  means 
tavorable  in  particular  to  his  freshness,  his 
invention,  and  his  just  appreciation  of  all  the 
varieties  of  human  character.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  all  this,  when  we  adopt  the  pecu- 
liar idiom  of  another  nation,  and  say  that 
for  his  art  there  must  be  a  nature. 

It  is  very  clear  that,  of  the  thousand  fine 
issues  which  belong  to  every  action  in  the 
progress  of  a  story,  the  trials  of  the  heart, 
the  displays  of  passion,  the  subUe  combina- 
tions of  wit,  the  logical  results  of  judgment, 
the  fancy  which  happily  relieves  the  action 
in  the  proper  place,  the  vivacity  which  keeps 
the  interest  astir,  the  invention  which  pro- 
vides the  impressive  incident,  and  all  the 
various  and  numerous  faculties,  of  feeling 
*nd  understanding,  which  need  to  have  ful- 
ness and  free  play  in  the  development  and 
action  of  a  scheme  which  embodies  equally 
And  all  the  characteristics  by  which  society 
is  moved  and  human  sensibility  excited ;  it 
must  be  very  clear,  we  say,  that  there  can 
be  very  few  of  these  agencies,  about  which, 
as  the  necessity  for  their  employment  arises, 
the  author  could  deliberately  sit  down  to 
reason.  It  would  be  morally  and  physically 
impossible,  were  any  such  necessity  to  exist, 
that  his  labors  should  ever  arrive  at  the 
honors  of  a  single  volume.  On  the  contrary, 
his  resources  should  be  so  equally  ready  and 
ample,  that  he  shall  be  conscious,  his  pro- 
jress  once  begun,  of  no  let  or  hindrance, 

'  "g  for  long  pause  or  hesitation  in  the 


prosecution  of  his  scheme.  There  must  be 
no  need  to  stop,  and  study,  and  adjust,  be- 
fore he  can  conscientiously  set  down.  Hiaj 
implements  must  all  be  at  hand,  and  at  hia^ 
instant  control  His  mental  constitution 
must  be  that  of  the  poet.  He  must  be  bom 
to  his  task.  You  cannot  £ashion  him  to  it 
by  any  course  of  training.  He  works  quite 
as  much  by  intuition  as  by  calculation  and 
common  reasoning.  His  plan  once  fairly 
conceived,  his  thoughts  and  fancies,  to  use 
the  felicitous  language  of  Milton,  must,  "like 
so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors,  trip  about 
him  at  command,  and,  in  well-ordered  files, 
as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  in  their  own 
places."  He  leaps  to  his  conclusions  as  if 
upon  a  wing  of  equal  certainty  and  fleet- 
ness ;  and  the  chief  and  difficult  study  be- 
fore him  is  at  the  beginning,  when  reason 
demands  that  he  should  choose  his  ground 
and  field  of  operations,  with  such  a  careful 
regard  to  his  peculiar  tastes,  studies  and 
experiences,  as  shall  give  free  play  to  what- 
ever is  individual  in  his  character  and  ge- 
nius. Great  freedom  of  speech,  affording  a 
ready  flow  in  the  narrative,  a  prompt  fancy 
to  meet  emergencies  and  supply  details,  so 
that  the  action  shall  at  no  time  falter  or 
become  flat;  a  quick  and  keen  perception  of 
the  differing  shades  and  degrees,  in  quality, 
of  human  character ;  a  nice  appredation  of 
the  delicate  and  noble,  the  lotty  and  the 
low,  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous ;  an  eye 
eager  to  seek  and  prompt  to  discern  the 
picturesque;  a  facility  in  finding  varieties 
and  in  the  suggestion  of  Uvely  contrasts ; 
and  that  flexibility  of  mood,  by  which  one, 
having  a  ready  utterance,  may  individualize 
the  several  dialects  of  ihe  dramatis  personal-- 
dialects  which  as  completely  distinguish  the 
individual  from  his  companions,  as  do  the 
particular  traits  of  his  countenanoe,  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  and  movement  of  his 
body ;  these  are  all,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, essential  to  the  succ^sfii]  pursuit  of  his 
art  by  the  novelist  and  writer  of  prose  fic- 
tion. If  held  generally,  and  in  large  en- 
dowment, and  exercised  with  corresponding 
industry,  these  Acuities  must  render  him  an 
artist  of  the  highest  order, — remarkable,  as 
the  Germans  have  it,  for  the  great  faculty 
of  Shakspeare,  his  many-sidedness^  or  catho- 
licity,— ^a  poet,  a  phikwopher  and  dramatist, 
a  painter,  a  seer,  and  a  prophet !  His  words 
will  flow  from  him  like  those  of  inspiration. 
His  creations,  from  their  equal  majesty,  grace 
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and  beauty,  will  seem  worthy  to  have  owned 
a  divine  original.  His  voice  will  swell,  in 
due  season,  to  a  natural  authority  in  every 
ear,  and  his  works  will  gradually  pass  into 
the  common  heart,  lifting  it  to  an  habitual 
appreciation  of  the  high  humanities  which 
it  is  the  becoming  oQect  of  a  genius  so 
worthily  endowed  to  teach. 

The  fabric  of  such  an  artist  will  be  raised 
with  an  equal  eye  to  its  uses,  its  durability, 
and  grandeur.  It  will  be  no  mere  pleasure- 
house.  Its  objects  are  never  temporary. 
The  true  genius  works  not  less  for  eternity 
than  man.  It  Is,  indeed,  in  working  for 
eternity  that  he  works  for  man.  He  has 
but  a  slender  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  his  race,  who  only  sees  them  as  they  exist 
around  him ;  who,  satisfied  with  the  present 
sounds  that  fill  his  ears,  entertains  no  hun- 
gering thu-st  for  that  faint  voice,  sounding 
ever  in  the  solitude,  which  comes  slowly  but 
surely  up  from  the  far-off  abodes  of  his  pos- 
terity. He,  on  the  contrary,  who  properly 
esteems  his  vocation,  feels  indeed  that  suc- 
cessful working  must  alwap  imply  the  future 
only.  To  be  of  and  with  the  present  only, 
to  speak  the  voice  with  which  it  is  already 
familiar,  to  go  nothing  beyond  it,  to  have 
no  mysteries  which  it  shall  not  and  cannot 
fathom ;  this  is,  surely,  to  forfeit  all  claim 
upon  the  future  generations,  with  whom 
progress  only  is  existence.  But  the  true 
artist  knows  better  than  to  toil  for  such  bar- 
ren recompense.  His  ambition,  or  we  should 
rather  say,  his  nature  is  governed  by  a  more 
selfish  instinct.  He  builds  in  compliance 
with  laws  and  motives  which  do  not  seem 
to  consider  earth.  His  conceptions  are 
caught  from  the  highest,  and  would  seem 
to  emulate  his  achievements.  In  what  con- 
sists his  material  ?  The  soul  of  man,  his 
hopes  and  fears,  his  humanities ;  the  inner 
nature,  the  spirit  and  the  heart,  where  lie 
his  most  permanent  and  most  valuable  pos- 
session. And  from  what  other  of  God's 
creations  does  he  take  the  tributary  forms 
and  aspects  which  he  groups  around  his 
subject  as  subservient  to  the  action  ?  The 
sky  for  beauty  and  repose ;  the  sea  for  im- 
mensity ;  the  forest  for  depth  and  intricacy ; 
the  rock  and  mountain  for  solidity  and 
strength :  such  are  the  model  forms  and  at- 
tributes that  impress  his  soul  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  fashion,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
all  the  shapes  and  creations  of  his  genius. 
His  fancies,  in  like  manner,  are  controlled 


and  counselled  by  the  lovely  and  the  sweet, 
the  graceful  and  the  bright,  which  the  gar- 
den groups  beneath  his  eye,  or  the  groves 
cherish  and  encourage  about  his  footsteps. 
And  thus  informed,  insensibly  to  himself 
as  it  were,  he  models  his  own  mind  into 
images  which  posterity  is  fain  to  deify.  Thus, 
while  the  tout  ensemble  of  his  fabric  will  awe 
by  its  magnificence,  the  exquisiteness  of  its 
detail  must  persuade  to  a  near  delight  which 
loves  to  hnger  upon  the  study  of  its  cun- 
ning joinery ;  and  this  is  the  perfection  of 
art,  where  the  exquisite  deUcacy  of  the  fin- 
ish is  not  required  to  compensate  for  defi- 
cient majesty  and  greatness  in  the  first  con- 
ception. 

The  first  conclusive  proof  that  we  have  of 
the  superior  artist  will  be  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  design.  The  really  great  genius  is 
conspicuous  chiefly  in  this  quahty.  It  is 
talent  that  simply  finishes.  It  is  taste 
only  that  never  offend^.  It  is  art  that  adapts 
with  propriety.  It  is  genius  that  creates ! 
To  be  sure  of  this  faculty  in  the  artist,  we 
must  see  that  he  works  out  a  purpose  of  his 
own ;  and  we  estimate  his  strength  by  the 
resolution  which  he  shows,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  prosecution  of  his  scheme. 
It  will  not  do  that  he  follows,  however  ad- 
mirably, in  the  track  of  other  masters.  It 
will  not  do,  even  should  he  rival  them  suc- 
cessfully, in  a  region  which  they  had  ex- 
plored already.  The  world  can  never  be 
persuaded  of  his  superiority,  who  shall  do 
nothing  better  than  multiply  specimens  un- 
der well-known  laws  and  models.  He  may 
triumph  for  a  season ;  he  may  give  a  certain 
degree  of  pleasure  always,  as  adroitness, 
aptness  and  ingenuity,  the  sources  of  the 
imitative  faculty,  are  very  apt  to  do ;  but 
there  will  always  be  apparent  in  his  perform- 
ances that  want  of  courage  and  enterprise, 
which  give  to  the  original  a  masculine  vigor 
and  proportion  which  men  esteem  the  most 
essential  of  all  quahties  in  their  guides  and 
leaders.  The  admiration  which  hails  the 
imitator  is  seldom  of  long  duration.  It  lasts 
only  while  he  seems  like  an  original.  It  is 
by  the  strongest  instincts  that  the  world  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  substance  and  the 
shadow.  Not  to  sink  into  a  pun,  they  soon 
feel  the  difference  between  them.  The  dis- 
covery once  made,  they  resent  the  deception. 
In  due  degree  with  the  extent  of  the  impos- 
ture, will  be  the  scorn  and  indignation  which 
follow  its  exposure;  and  the  innocent  fol- 
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lower  in  another's  footsteps,  who  has  uncon- 
sciously left  his  own  tracks  for  a  season  more 
conspicuous  than  those  of  his  predecessor, 
is  made  to  pay,  as  an  oflfense,  for  the  passing 
favor  of  good  fortune.  Nor,  even  where 
the  imitation  is  not  apparent,  but  where  the 
aim  is  inferior,  will  the  results  be  finally 
otherwise.  There  may  be  an  originality 
which  is  yet  without  a  becoming  purpose. 
To  seek  simply  after  the  satbfaction  of  a  list- 
less mood ;  to  strive,  in  stimulating  a  feverish 
and  morbid  appetite,  to  minister  to  vicious 
tastes,  to  drowsy  faculties,  by  temporary 
expedients  in  art,  by  clever  surprises,  by  gHt- 
tering  but  unsubstantial  shows,  the  slight 
fetches  of  a  talent  that  is  capable  of  small 
exertions  only,  will  not  suflSce  long  for  the 
gratification  of  an  intellectual  people.  It  is, 
as  we  have  urged  already,  in  the  design  only, 
in  the  fresh  classical  conception  of  a  vig- 
orous imagination,  bold,  rich,  free,  generous, 
comprehensive  and  ingenious,  that  admira- 
tion becomes  permanent,  and  reputation 
grows  into  that  fixed  condition  which  the 
world  finally  calls  fame.  The  design  of 
the  builder  must  be  first  apparent;  the 
grand  outlines,  the  great  bulk  upheaved 
upon  the  plain,  massive  but  with  what  won- 
tlrous  symmetry  of  proportion ;  a  maze,  but 
with  what  admirable  simplicity  of  plan ; 
showing,  at  a  glance,  the  classical  concep- 
tion, the  daring  scheme,  the  appropriate 
thought,  and  that  dependency  of  detail  in 
all  the  parts  upon  the  main  idea,  by  which 
the  mighty  fabric  of  imagination  and  art  is 
sustained  and  embellished.  We  must  see 
in  the  work  before  us,  not  only  that  the 
builder  himself  knew  what  he  was  about, 
that  he  did  not  work  bhndly  and  at  random ; 
but  we  must  be  prepared  to  acknowledge, 
as  we  gaze,  that  his  work  is  entirely  his  own ; 
that  his  copy  has  not  been  set  for  him  ;  that 
he  has  striven  with  a  native  birth,  and  struck 
his  shaft  into  a  hitherto  unbroken  soil  with 
the  vigor  of  an  arm  that  obeyed  an  impulse 
equally  noble  and  independent  We  must 
behold  that  indubitable  freshness  in  the  con- 
ception, which  we  can  hken  to  nothing  al- 
ready familiar  to  our  fancies.  We  must  see 
in  the  artist  that  eagerness  of  bent,  that 
enthusiasm  of  mood,  which  proves  his  own 
conviction  of  a  new  discovery.  And  it  must 
not  be  because  we  behold  him,  that  he 
works.  It  must  be  because  of  a  love  for  the 
labor,  that  he  addresses  himself  to  its  execu- 
tion.   He  builds  neither  for  the  shelter  nor 


the  recompense,  scarcely  for  the  praise  and 
the  fame,  though  these  naturally  suggest 
themselves  to  his  mind,  as  proper  influences 
that  cheer  him  when  he  faints,  and  stimu- 
late him  to  new  exertions  when  he  would 
shrink  back  from  very  weariness.  He  can- 
not help  but  build !  It  is  because  of  the 
God  working  in  his  soul  that  he  seeks  to 
raise  a  temple.  His  struggle  to  erect  this 
structure  betrays  his  secret  sense  of  proper- 
ties in  the  true  and  beautiful,  which  his  own 
nature  entertains,  and  which  he  seeks  to 
symbolize  and  to  evolve,  as  well  as  he  may, 
and  in  the  best  materials,  for  the  dehght 
and  satisfaction  of  others.  The  decorations 
of  his  temple  have  an  equal  significance. 
They  declare  for  the  tastes,  as  the  fabric 
itself  speaks  for  the  religion  of  the  artist 
The  sentiments,  which  are  only  so  many 
passions  informed  by  the  affections  and  sub- 
dued to  a  spiritual  delicacy  by  the  active  in- 
tervention of  the  soul,  now  busy  themselves 
in  embellishing  the  apartments.  The  cham- 
bers are  to  be  furnished,  the  high  saloon, 
the  lofty  portico,  the  altar-place  and  the 
niche.  Music  and  the  dance  are  to  be  pres- 
ent, to  spell,  with  a  seasonable  soothing,  the 
pauses  between  majestic  lessons  and  aff*ec- 
tionate  discourse,  intellect  must  make  it- 
self felt,  superior  and  winning,  through  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  human  agencies.  There 
must  be  eloquence,  though  it  be  that  of  the 
passions  only.  There  should  be  song,  though 
it  speaks  as  freely  the  language  of  mere 
mirth  and  frivolity,  as  that  of  poetry  and 
love;  and  wo  shall  not  quarrel  with  the 
scheme  of  enjoyment,  which  is  made  to 
minister  in  a  temple  meant  for  so  various 
an  audience,  if  art  demeans  herself  in  sonra 
lowlier  forms,  to  pleasure  and  to  persuade  a 
class  who  are  not  yet  worthy  to  penetrate 
the  inner  sanctuary.  The  muse  that  stoops 
to  elevate,  does  not  degrade  her  dignity  by 
the  temporary  concession  to  the  lowly  and 
the  mean.  There  will  be  a  better  life  in 
consequence,  more  of  an  inner  life,  in  the 
humanity  which  is  thus  plucked  from  its 
wallow  by  the  offices  of  art,  which  will 
amply  compensate  for  any  reproach  that 
might  otherwise  fall  upon  her  temples,  from 
the  admission  of  those  who  have  been  hith- 
erto thought  unworthy.  What  we  too  fre- 
quently esteem  as  brutal,  is  nothing  more 
than  roughness ;  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  noblest  fabric  of  art  is  still  meant 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  humanityu^Ehe 
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cathedral  loses  none  of  its  sacred  character, 
because  the  vicious  sometimes  crawl  along 
its  aisles ;  and  it  lessens  not  the  virtue  in  the 
offices  of  religion,  because  music  is  employed 
to  appeal  to  the  sensual  nature.  The  heart 
is  reached  through  the  senses,  when  we 
should  vainly  appeal  to  the  intellect;  and 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  withhold  from  the 
stubborn  the  attractions  of  any  influence, 
the  proper  employment  of  which  may  make 
them  accessible  to  yet  higher  teachings. 
The  sensual  may  still  occupy  a  place  within 
our  temples — must  be  there,  perhaps,  so  long 
as  humanity  is  the  simple  occupant ;  but  the 
sensual  may  be  trained  to  be  the  minister  of 
the  ideal,  and  the  spiritual  man  may  have 
his  regeneration  on  tnat  hearthstone  where 
the  worst  passions  of  the  heart  may  have 
laid  themselves  down  to  sleep  at  night&ll 
It  is  a  miserable  error  and  a  bigotry  of  the' 
worst  blindness,  which  presumes  to  repudi- 
ate the  offices  of  art  when  they  would  min- 
ister to  a  better  nature  in  the  vicious  heart 
of  man.  For,  however  rude  and  erring 
may  be  the  rites  in  her  temples,  they  are 
still  calculated  to  elevate  the  aims  of  such 
as  seek  their  ministration.  The  very  office 
of  art  is  to  purify,  and  her  agency  is  still 
that  of  the  intellectual  man.  She  still  toils, 
wh  itever  be  her  faults,  in  behalf  of  him  who 
struggles — blinded  it  may  be,  and  frequently 
overthrown  in  the  attempt — to  attain  that 
better  condition  to  which  the  races,  without 
their  own  consciousness,  are  for  ever  address- 
ing their  endeavors.  Genius,  of  whatever 
description,  and  however  false,  under  per- 
verse influences,  to  its  high  commission  and 
eternal  trusts,  is  still  of  an  immortal  and 
endowing  nature.  It  is  because  of  this 
redeeming  security  for  humanity  which  it 
possesses,  that  it  commands  the  world^s  eye, 
and  in  some  degree  the  world's  admiration, 
even  when  it  most  seems  to  practise  against 
the  world's  happiness.  It  is  in  the  convic- 
tion that  we  feel,  that  the  great  fabric, 
though  sometimes  prostituted  to  the  business 
of  the  brothel,  is  nevertheless  a  temple 
where  thousands  drink  in  the  influences  of 
a  purer  and  more  grateful  atmosphere  than 
that  to  which  they  are  ordinarily  accus- 
tomed. However  unclean  the  structure,  we 
yet  behold  in  its  design  and  durableness 
the  working  of  a  rare  and  blessed  divinity, 
the  holiness  of  whose  altars  we  must  recog- 
nize, though  the  god  himself  may  be  in  exile. 
It  is  for  us,  not  to  abandon  the  shrine  be- 


cause the  profligate  have  expelled  him  from 
it ;  but  to  endeavor  so  to  purify  the  temple, 
that  we  may  persuade  him  back  to  the  altar, 
which  we  hallow  with  a  purer  service.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  we  are  to  employ  the  offi- 
ces and  the  temples  of  every  form  of  art,  to 
make  them  dean  and  holy ;  not  surrender 
them,  because  of  their  partial  degradation, 
wholly  to  this  foul  route  to  which,  with  a 
nicer  regard  to  our  tastes  than  our  faith  and 
duty,  we  have  too  early  and  too  easily  yield- 
ed them.  Let  us,  more  wisely,  with  the 
strong  sense  and  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
Martin  Luther,  determine  that  the  devil  shall 
not  possess  himself  of  all  the  fine  music ! 
To  yield  him  up  all  the  agencies  by  which 
the  heart  of  man  may  be  touched,  in  his 
hours  of  care  or  weariness  or  relaxation,  is 
surely  to  contribute  wonderfully  to  the  spread 
of  Satan's  dominion,  and  to  increase,  with 
woful  odds  against  them,  the  toils  of  the 
saints,  in  their  warfjEire  for  the  Church  of 
Christ 

Such  as  we  have  ejideavored  to  describe 
him  is  the  Master  of  Fiction,  and  under  such 
laws  and  motives  will  he  bring  forth  his  best 
performances.  We  have  preferred  setting 
forth  his  higher  offices,  and  the  more  encour- 
aging and  elevating  standards  which  enforen 
and  regulate  his  labors.  All  of  these  belong 
to  poetry — the  noblest  fashion  of  human 
art,  whether  we  regard  it  in  its  epic,  its  lyr- 
ical, or  dramatic  forms.  The  same  standards 
applied  to  prose  narrative — the  romance  or 
the  novel — are  as  legitimately  desirable  ie 
these  forms  as  in  any  other,  by  him  who 
craves  amusement  and  needs  instruction.  Tho 
aims  of  prose  fiction  are  precisely  those  of 
poetry,  simply  contemplating  another  and  a 
larger  audience.  Nay,  the  audience  may  be 
the  very  same.  There  are  persons  who  care 
nothing  for  music, — who  do  not  comprehend 
its  happy  harmonies,  and  those  delicious 
flights  of  sound  which,  through  a  sensual 
medium,  lift  the  soul  to  objects  of  divineat 
contemplation.  Yet,  to  such  persons,  the 
same  object  is  gwned  by  other  artist* — tho 
poet  or  the  painter ;  and  the  spirit  which  tho 
musician  would  deem  utterly  callous  to  all 
tender  influences,  is  made  to  overflow  with 
sympathy  when  appealed  to  through  an 
agency  with  which  its  affinities  are  naturally 
strong.  And  he  who  is  insensible  to  the  in- 
tricate charms  of  poetiy — "the  measured  file 
and  metrical  array"  of  art — ^will  yield  him- 
self very  joyfully  tfci^^y^jy  lessons  which 
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lie  rejects  in  verse,  if  his  teacher  will  employ 
a  more  simple  and  less  ambitious  medium. 
Fortunately  for  the  susceptibilities  of  the  race, 
the  Genius  of  Art,  who  addresses  herself  to  its 
exigencies,  is  of  vast  compass  and  wonderful 
flexibility.  She  adapts  herself  to  all  condi- 
tions, and  contrives  a  spell  to  make  every 
affection,  in  some  degree,  her  own.  Noth- 
ing can  stale  her  infinite  variety;  and,  as  her 
purpose  and  destiny  are  universal  conquest, 
so  she  is  empowered  to  adapt  her  ministry 
to  the  condition  of  the  individual,  so  that  his 
inner  nature  shall  feel  the  touch  of  an  influ- 
ence by  which  his  purification  may  begin. 
It  is  no  less  within  her  province  to  render 
classical — in  other  words,  to  make  appropriate 
and  becoming — every  form  of  utterance  and 
exhibition  which  will  contribute  in  any  mea- 
sure to  the  attainment  of  her  vital  objects. 
This  is  the  conclusive  answer  to  all  that  one- 
sided class  of  critics,  who  narrow  the  province 
of  the  classical  either  to  the  simply  pre- 
scriptive, or  to  that  one  single  form  of  ex- 
pression to  which  their  tastes  or  their  studies 
most  incline  them.  They  overlook  entirely 
the  catholic  nature  of  art,  which  accommo- 
dates its  lessons,  hke  any  other  schoolmaster, 
to  its  several  classes,  and  is  careful  to  insinu- 
ate its  wishes  through  a  new  medium,  when 
it  finds  itself  stubbornly  resisted  in  the  old. 
As  there  is  no  more  good  reason  why  a  poem 
should  be  compassed  in  twelve  books  and 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  than  in  five  acts  and 
in  the  fashion  of  the  drama, — so  the  plan  of 
a  romance  in  prose,  in  one,  two,  or  three  vol- 
umes, is  not  a  whit  less  acceptable  to  the 
(xenius  of  Classic  Art,  than  if  the  same  ma- 
teriab  were  wrought  into  heroics  and  tagged 
with  the  unnecessary  but  beautiful  append- 
age of  rhyme.  We  must  insist  upon  this 
the  more,  because  of  the  lamentable  bigotry 
of  certain  literary  purists — to  say  nothing  of 
their  igtiorance  in  relation  to  this  subject. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
arguing  in  respect  to  the  abuses  of  the 
popular  novel, — the  low  purposes  to  which 
it  13  put,  and  the  inferior  objects  which  are 
too  frequently  aimed  at  in  its  composition. 
All  forms  of  art,  all  doctrines,  all  faith  and 
custom — the  oflBces  of  religion,  the  purest 
privileges  of  love  and  society — are,  in  like 
manner,  subject  to  abuse,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  thus  for  their  own  dese- 
cration and  defeat.  Our  purpose  is  only  to 
show  that  this  particular  form  of  fiction  is 
quite  as  legitimate  in  its  origin  and  quite  as 


susceptible  of  general  use  and  employment 
as  any  other.  It  is  probable  that  the  very- 
same  class  of  persons  l^ho  now  denounce 
prose  fiction  would  be  equally  hostile  to 
poetry — nay,  are  confessedly  hostile  to  it  in 
its  dramatic  forms,  and  as  anxious  now  to 
exclude  Shakspeare  from  use,  as  the  more 
discriminating  moralist  would  be  to  suppress 
the  prurient  writings  of  Sue  and  Paul  de 
Eock.  Dull  men,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
vain  men,  are  always  to  be  found,  to  whom 
the  beautiful  in  srt  appears  only  like  a  false 
syren,  glozing  in  the  ears  of  the  unwary,  and 
beguihng  the  ignorant  from  the  secure  paths. 
They  would  have  the  young  voyager  seal  up 
his  ears  to  any  charming  but  their  own ;  and 
the  better  to  accomplish  this  object,  they 
cloak  their  desires  with  shows  of  exterior 
raorahty,  and,  in  the  accents  of  the  holiest 
mission,  promote  the  objects  of  the  worst. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  worse  foe  to  purity  and 
religion  than  mere  dulness.  The  dulness 
which  compels  the  attention  of  the  young, 
when  the  heart  is  eager  to  go  forth  and  be 
free  in  the  sunshine,  and  in  the  pleasant 
atmosphere  of  birds  and  flowers,  in  process  of 
time  become  a  tyranny  which  compels  men 
to  seek  in  secret,  and  consequently  with  some 
degree  of  shame,  that  very  Being  who  was 
dispatched  to  earth  with  the  most  bene- 
ficent commission  of  sympathy  and  love. 

If  you  denounce  prose  fiction,  such  as  we 
have  indicated, — a  fiction  which  contemplates 
the  highest  objects  of  art,  and  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  noblest  forms  to  which  art 
has  ever  yet  given  expression, — you  must 
equally  denounce  poetry  and  music  Its 
flexibihly,  greater  than  either  of  these,  is  yet 
equally  subject  to  arbitrary  standards^ — stand- 
ards which  exact  equal  obedience  to  certain 
principles  of  art,  to  say  nothing  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  inevitable  in  the  case  of  all.  That 
its  privileges  are  larger,  does  not  render  its 
exercise  less  proper  or  becoming.  Its  aims 
may  be  quite  as  daring  as  those  of  poetry, 
itfl  machinery  as  wild  and  wondrous,  and — 
to  employ  a  word  the  hteralness  of  which 
might  almost  forbid  its  use  in  this  connection 
— as  impossible  and  visionary.  It  is  not  less 
true  because  of  its  impossibles.  It  is  a  truth 
in  the  seed,  to  germinate  hereafter;  a  truth 
of  the  spiritual  nature ;  that  superior  mood 
by  which  we  are  so  imperfectly  yet  impress- 
ively informed,  and  of  which,  at  present,  we 
have  such  vague  and  unsatisfying  glimpse*. 
Our  cravings  furnish  sufficient  arguments  to 
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establish  the  truthfulness  of  fiction,  and  to 
prove  its  legitimacy  as  an  universal  element 
of  delight  and  desire,  Natural  to  the  hc^es 
and  to  the  imagination  of  mankind.  Fic- 
tion, indeed,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
probable  truth  under  intenser  conditions  than 
ordinary.  It  is  quite  as  properly  the  organ 
of  religion,  one  of  the  aids  of  faith,  as  any 
prayer  that  ever  ascended  from  bearded  pa- 
triarch, or  any  praise  of  Uie  devotee  that 
ever  borrowed  the  wings  of  song  to  cleave 
the  vaulted  roof  of  the  temple  in  making 
its  way  to  heaven.  It  has  been  the  frequent 
language  of  all  religions.  It  is  employed 
in  the  form  of  fable,  and  parable,  and  aUe- 
gory,  by  Deity  himself;  and  no  more  re- 
markable specimen  of  romance  was  ever 
framed  for  the  wondering  delight  and  instruc- 
tion of  man,  than  the  noble  drama  embodied 
in  the  Scriptures  which  describes  the  cruel 
trials  of  the  man  of  Uz  1  We  say  not  these 
things  with  irreverence,  but  rather  with  an 
acute  sense  of  the  perfect  propriety  with 
which  man  may  use  those  divinest  forms  of 
intellect  which  God  has  given  him,  and 
which  have  never  been  thought  indecorously 
employed  when  celebrating  the  works,  the 
glory,  and  the  benevolence  of  God.  That  he 
should  not  degrade  them  to  base  uses,  has 
been  the  leading  motive  of  this  essay. 

That  modem  fiction  should  incorporate  a 
history  of  mortal  loves  and  mortal  disappoint- 
ments ;  that  it  should  be  yielded  up  to  a 
homely  narrative  of  the  thousand  cares  and 
vices  that  vex  the  wayward  heart,  and  era- 
bitter  its  perverse  struggles ;  that  it  should 
involve  humiliating  details  of  licentiousness 
and  crime ;  that  it  should  portray  passion  in 
the  form  of  its  most  wilful  exercise,  and  depict 
the  hopeless  and  various  miseries  which  flow 
from  its  indulgence ;  no  more  lessens  the 
propriety  of  its  claims  to  minister  for  the 
good  and  safety,  the  direction  and  the  reproof 
of  man,  than  do  Uke  events  in  the  career  of 
David, — the  man  of  such  generous,  but  of 
so  many  wild  and  violent  impulses, — the  mur- 
derer of  Uriah,  the  ravisher  of  Bathsheba, — 
the  man  who  erred,  and  suffered,  and  atoned, 
as  man  is  seldom  found  to  do  in  the  ordinary 
progress  of  an  age.  There,  indeed,  in  that 
sacred  and  starding  history,  do  we  find  a 
model  romance,  than  which  none  more  ter- 
ribly pleasing  and  instructive  could  be  found 
in  the  whole  compass  of  romantic  fiction. 
But  even  through  the  corruption  springs  the 
flower,    llie  history  of  man  on  earth,  what- 


ever be  his  orimes  and  errors,  if  it  be  honestly 
written,  nothing  extenuate,  and  nothing  over- 
wrought, is  always  a  religious  history.  It  is 
the  history  of  his  training  for  another  state ; 
and,  whe^er  he  makes  proper  progress  or 
falters  by  the  wayside,  does  not  impair  the 
value  of  the  history  in  its  influence  on  other 
men.  In  the  one  case,  it  were  a  lamp  to 
guide;  in  the  other,  a  beacon  to  forewarn. 
The  hues  of  romance  which  it  is  made  to 
wear, — ^the  purple  lights  and  the  soft  attract- 
ive colors  which  constitute  its  atmosphere, 
and  commend  it  to  the  heart  which  might 
shrink  from  the  touch  of  a  truth  imskilfuUy 
appUed, — do  not  diminish  the  value  of  the 
moral  which  it  brings;  do  not  lessen  its 
heahng  attributes,  or  take  from  what  is  whole- 
some in  the  sting  and  bitter  which  it  employs, 
to  goad  the  slumbering  conscience  into  sen- 
sibility. Nor  is  this  atmosphere  of  poetry 
unreal  or  unnatural.  It  is  the  very  atmos- 
phere whidi  marks  the  progress  of  passion- 
ate youth,  and  serves  in  some  degree  to 
retard  the  violence  of  the  passions,  when  a 
more  rigid  morality  has  failed  of  its  effect 
Nor  should  it  be  urged  against  the  arts  of 
fiction  that,  for  so  long  a  season  after  youth 
has  passed  for  ever,  they  bring  back  glimpses 
of  its  better  hopes — its  summer  fancies — ^its 
skies  without  a  cloud,  and  its  songs  without 
a  murmur.  Romance,  in  fact,  would  seem 
to  be  the  handmaid  whose  affections  are  won 
by  youth,  that  they  should  find  a  solace  for 
it  when  youth  is  gone.  She  is  employed 
to  bring  warmth  to  his  bosom  in  age,  even  as 
the  physical  nature  of  the  monarch-minstrel 
was  kept  in  life  by  fresh  contact  with  innocent 
girlhood.  She  is  the  restorer  to  the  fancy 
of  all  that  delicious  atmosphere  which  hung 
about  the  heart  in  youth.  She  brings  back 
to  us  all  our  first  glowing  and  most  generous 
conceptions ;  when  the  soul  was  least  selfish, 
when  the  affections  were  most  fond;  ere 
strife  had  made  the  one  callous,  or  frequent 
defeat  and  disappointment  had  rendered  the 
other  sour  and  suspicions.  Beheld  through 
her  medium,  there  is  nothing  in  life  which  is 
vulgar  and  degrading.  AM  its  fancies  are 
pure,  and  show  as  luxuriantly  as  they  are 
bright  and  fresh.  It  is  not,  indeed,  through 
the  flEincies  and  the  tastes  that  sin  assails  me 
heart.  It  is  through  the  passions  only,  and 
in  the  utter  absence  of  the  fancy,  and  those 
tastes  which  the  fancy  usually  originatea, 
that  wild  and  vicious  appetites  inflame  the 
lowlier  nature,  and  give  it  an  ascendency 
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over  the  superior,  which  it  is  the  peculiar 
quality  of  all  intellectual  exercises  to  subdue 
and  to  correct  These  find  an  aliment  in 
the  obvious  nature  which  renders  them  indif- 
ferent to,  and  keeps  them  ignorant  of^  the 
prurient  appetites  of  a  morbid  mood.  The 
aspects  of  nature  and  man  are  equally  grate- 
ful to  the  faith  which  looks  confidingly  to 
all  things  under  the  genial  influence  of  a  hope 
that  takes  its  birth  in  the  affections,  and 
believes  chiefly  because  it  loves.  And  it  is 
precisely  such  a  confiding  nature  which  is 
the  sold  and  very  secret  of  success  in  art. 
To  its  eye,  nothing  is  absolutely  unseemly, 
though  all  demands  improvement,  in  the 
natural  aspects  of  earth  and  man.  The 
desert  is  no  desert,  spread  out  and  sleeping 
beneath  the  broad,  blue  canopy  of  heaven. 
The  sea  is  no  terror,  reposing  in  its  delicious 
moonlight  The  forest  is  no  region  of  gloom 
and  exile,  but  one  rather  of  refuge  and  of 
shade,  when  the  world  threatens  and  the 
burning  sun  prevails.  It  is  by  an  innate 
property  that  art  is  enabled  to  crown  nature 
with  an  aspect  of  her  own ; — nor  inanimate 
nature  only.  The  wild  beast  is  stilled  by, 
and  crouches  beneath,  a  look ;  the  reptile 
is  spelled  by  a  sound,  and  uncoils  himself, 
unbanning,  from  his  victim.  And  man  him- 
self— the  savage  man !  He  is  savage,  it 
may  be,  but  not  necessarily  foul  or  beastly. 
Wild,  but  why  vicious,  unless  you  make,  or 
sufler  him  to  remain  so  ?  It  is  in  your  own 
hands  to  subject  him  to  holier  and  happier 
laws,  if  you  will  only  so  far  sympathize  with 
his  inferior  nature,  as  to  show  him  the  path- 
way to  a  better  promise.    The  8erf--de8- 


tined  to  an  inferior  condition,  through  which 
only  can  he  rise  into  a  better — ^is  elevated, 
by  his  reverence  and  fidelity,  into  a  being 
whom  we  reward  not  less  with  love  than 
with  food  and  raiment  To  the  catholic 
eye  of  art,  high  and  humble  are  but  relative 
dependencies,  mutual  in  position,  though 
differing  in  height  and  aspect  The  beauti- 
ful and  the  obscure,  the  bright  and  the  dark, 
are  but  natural  foils  of  each  other — ^in  other 
words,  parts  of  a  system,  in  which  variety  is 
not  simply  a  proof  of  the  boundless  resources 
of  the  Creator,  but  of  his  sense,  also,  of  what 
is  essential  to  the  proper  exercise,  the  relief 
and  the  gratification  of  the  soul.  The  phi- 
losophy which  art  teaches,  is  the  faith  with 
which  youth  begins;  a  faith  which  youth 
19  but  too  apt  to  forget,  in  the  more  earthy 
cares  of  manhood;  but  which  it  is  the 
becoming  vocation  of  art,  as  tributary  to 
religion,  still  to  re-inspire.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  art  is  always  young  and  original.  Every 

feneration  discovers  in  her  a  new  aspect 
Tovel  forms,  new  guises,  declare  for  her 
supremacy  over  the  monotonous  and  tamely 
recurring  aspects  of  ordinary  time.  It  is 
because  heedless  of  this  peculiar  virtue  in 
the  constitution  of  this  catholic  Muse,  that 
we  find  the  critic  of  hackneyed  judgment, 
grown  too  subservient  to  the  customary  to 
appreciate  the  fresh,  resenting  as  a  vice  the 
assumption  of  new  phases  in  the  very  Genius 
whieh  he  has  worshipped  under  another  form. 
He  seems  unwilling  to  believe  that  there 
should  be  any  longer  a  novelty  in  art,  when 
there  is  no  longer  a  freshness  in  his  own 
nature. 
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In  the  early  days  of  criticism  it  was  rare 
that  any  book  could  pass  through  one  edi- 
tion without  being  made  the  text  of  a  com- 
mentary or  a  philippic,  and  authore  felt 
themselves  insulted  if  their  works,  which  the 
common  people  admired  or  censured  after 
their  own  untaught  fashion,  were  not  at 
least  noticed  by  the  higher  and  more  privi- 
leged oracles  of  letters.  But  as  publishers' 
lists  expanded,  the  mass  of  reviews  became 
briefer  and  more  superficial,  passing  from  the 
ornate  pi^es  of  quarterlies  to  the  hurried 
columns  of  the  newspaper,  and  dictated  quite 
as  often  by  personal  favor  or  dislike  as  by 
literary  taste,  until  now  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  give  a  fair  poi-tion  of  impartial  time 
and  type  to  any  but  strongly-marked  and 
representative  specimens  of  current  litera- 
ture. From  decisions  thus  arrived  at,  the 
public  may  extend  their  opinions  as  little  or 
as  widely  as  they  please,  and  authors  take 
their  cue  with  a  readiness  proportioned  to 
their  acquiescence  in  critical  judgment.  And 
if  an  author  once  thought  himself  slighted 
if  he  was  overlooked,  he  should  now  con- 
sider himself  fortunate  if  sufficiently  repre- 
sentative of  good  or  bad  to  be  marked  out 
by  reviewers,  for  surely  that "  baftl  eminence" 
which  is  ever  made  the  object  of  attack  is 
better  than  an  unmolested  becaiise  unno- 
ticed mediocrity.  There  is  always  hope  for 
men  or  books  whose  faults  are  so  conspic- 
uous that  they  are  singled  out  for  special 
animadversion. 

Mr.  Mulchinock's  poetry  is  representative, 
but  not  of  originality.  It  is  representative 
as  were  the  verses  of  Hoole  and  other  close 
imitators  of  the  rhythmical  beauty  of  Pope ; 
or  as  the  towering  fustian  of  Lee  and  Dry  den 
when  they  essayed  to  overtop  their  masters, 
the  early  English  dramatists.  It  is  repre- 
sentative of  ambition — but  of  unwarranted 
growth ;  of  emulation — but  emulation  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  uses  imitated  gesture 
and  phrase  to  accomplish  the  object  of  its 


pursuit ;  of  facility — ^but  a  facility  that  de- 
feats itself,  and  defrauds  its  own  coinage  of 
its  legible  and  current  stamp.  It  is  pre- 
eminently representative  of  the  largest  and 
most  unproductive  school  of  imitative  poetry 
of  the  present  day.  And  if  it  claim  to  be 
of  no  extraordinary  pretensions,  and  if  in 
reality  it  is  neither  powerful  nor  durable,  it 
may  be  well  to  pause  over  it  for  a  moment, 
as  a  profitable  lesson  for  our  myriad  versi- 
fiers, whose  number  is  surely  not  warranted 
by  any  special  increase  of  the  poetic  ele- 
ment amongst  us. 

In  common  with  most  men,  we  have  no 
very  friendly  feelings  toward  imitation  of 
any  kind  in  literature ;  but  for  that  imitation 
of  which  Mr.  Mulchinock's  verses  may  be 
taken  as  an  exponent,  we  have  a  peculiar 
distaste.  We  have  little  fault  to  find  with 
a  young  and  inexperienced  writer,  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  ex- 
ternals of  poetry,  gives  his  days  and  nights 
to  that  most  melodious  of  versifiers,  Pope, 
since  his  is  almost  a  necessary  task,  and  one 
from  which,in  these  days  of  incorrect  rhythm, 
it  were  better  no  aspirant  for  poetic  laurels 
should  be  exempt.  But  we  question  if  the 
public,  for  whom  we  would  be  mouthpiece, 
nave  any  such  leniency  for  the  writer  who 
adopts  the  phrases  which  original  and  poetic 
minds  have  created  and  immortalized,  and 
spreads  them  over  his  own  pages,  as  easy 
and  current  subterfuges  behind  which  to 
hide  his  own  dearth  of  sentiment  and  poeti- 
cal power.  There  is  an  affectation  of  poeti- 
cal affinity  about  this,  which  is  as  specious 
as  it  is  insincere,  and  which,  in  addition  to 
its  own  unworthiness,  is  apt  to  detract  from 
the  credit  of  the  genuine  poet,  whose  pecu- 
har  terms  of  expression  are  thus  subjected 
to  the  imputation  of  claptrap  and  unmean- 
ingness.  Even  beyond  the  absurditfes  of 
certain  small  philosophers,  who  have  adopted 
the  esoteric  and  mystical  expressions  of  con- 
tinental thinkers  as  a  clothing  for  their  own 
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bald  and  commonplace  sentiments,  do  we 
rank  in  point  of  dishonesty  and  extravagance 
the  effusions  of  that  school  of  versifiers  who 
have  complacently  taken  the  phrases  of  con- 
temporary poets  as  their  own,  and  used  them 
as  capital  on  which  to  build  a  wide  and  profit- 
able reputation. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  true  poet  that  the 
imitative  versifier  always  overreaches  him- 
self. The  peculiar  turns  of  phraseology, 
the  rhythmical  dress  and  posturing,  and  the 
artistic  connections  of  sentiment,  which,  with 
as  little  modification  as  possible,  the  imitator 
would  make  his  own,  are  rarely  to  be  trans- 
ferred so  as  to  preserve  their  original  beauty, 
even  by  the  most  skilful  hands ;  and,  degene- 
rating into  mannerism  by  being  forced  upon 
us  too  often,  at  last  entirely  lose  their  har- 
mony and  effect  It  too  frequently  happens 
that  an  author  who  has  charmed  us  by 
original  felicities  of  manner  is  so  far  carried 
away  by  success  and  self-praise  as  to  give  us 
too  many  of  them  in  his  subsequent  works. 
But,  however  well  we  may  endure  the  repe- 
tition of  the  cloying  sweetness,  we  have  no 
patience  for  the  distasteful  and  dispropor- 
tionate dose  of  mannerism  which  the  forth- 
coming imitator  would  compel  us  to  swallow. 
And  we  resent  the  attempted  infliction  with 
as  much  heartiness  as  we  would  repel  the 
impertinences  of  a  bystander,  who  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  insult  us  from  beholding 
our  forbearance  under  the  momentary  ca- 
prices of  a  friend. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  marked  out  certain 
phrases  on  the  pages  of  two  of  our  special 
favoites,  Tennyson  and  Poe,  and  had  ven- 
tured to  predict  in  a  quiet  way,  that  the  imita- 
tors of  these  admirable  poets  would  betray 
themselves  by  fastening  on  these  peculiarities, 
and  repeating  them  to  us  oJ  nauseam.  Two 
words  particularly  had  attracted  our  atten- 
tion as  being  very  open  to  abuse,  and  very 
difficult  to  be  us^  at  all,  except  by  minds  of 
exquisite  perceptions ;  and  indeed  they  had 
been  so  bandied  about  by  shallow  mystics, 
that  men  who  were  equal  to  an  appreciation 
of  their  meaning  would  be  very  cautious 
how  they  employed  them.  These  words 
are  the  Real  and  the  Ideal ;  and  surely  no 
one  will  say  that  they  are  to  be  played  with 
by  children,  or  harped  on  in  vacant  hours, 
like  the  strings  of  an  idle  instrument  Ten- 
nyson and  Poe  had  been  sufficiently  famihar 
with  them  for  our  taste,  and  had  used  them 
quite  enough  for  producing  effect ;  but  the 


easy  complacency  with  which  they  are  led 
off  by  the  imitators  of  these  poets,  and  pre- 
eminently Mr.  Mnlchinock,  is  an  attack  upon 
our  forbearance  and  an  affit)nt  to  our  notions 
of  good  sense  and  good  poetry.  What,  for 
instance,  can  we  think  of  such  rhymings 
as  the  following  f — 

"  Blending  with  the  bright  Ideal  the  sad  Actual 

and  Real, 
Till  its  chords  riiall  seem  to  be  all  touched  and 

struck  by  viewless  fingers 
Of  weird  spirits  in  the  air." 

**  Overlong  the  fake  Ideal 
Kept  us  00  a  weary  chase ; 
We  would  know  not  now  the  Real, 
If  we  met  it  face  to  ^ce.** 

**  In  dreams  she  comes  to  me,  to  cherish  and  woo 
me— 
The  slumber  is  pleasure,  the  waking  is  woe. 
Where  fades  the  Ideal,  when  triumphs  the  Real ; 
I  pine  for  young  Alice  of  BalUnasloe." 

**  Oh !  thou  bright  and  blest  Ideal, 
Radiant  vision  of  my  dreams, 
Lighting  up  the  darksome  Real 
With  your  rainbow-tinted  gleams ! " 

Are  they  not  simply  an  affectation  of 
high  sentiment  where  there  is  no  senti- 
ment at  all,  and  an  irreverent  handhng  of 
words  whieh  were  never  meant  to  be  trifled 
with  ?  It  requires  no  very  great  amount 
of  skill  to  frame  stanzas  that  shall  contain 
these  words ;  they  are  remarkably  doc'de 
in  couples ;  and  there  is  not  a  clever  lad  of 
fifteen  who  could  not  string  them  together 
with  as  much  of  the  " bright"  and  "blest'* 
and  "  darksome  "  as  they  are  garnished  with 
by  Mr.  Mulchinock.  And  we  do  not  know 
why  we  should  be  called  upon  to  admire  so 
cheap  and  easy  a  performance — what  any 
of  us  could  do  equally  well  at  any  time. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Mulchinock  de- 
pending so  much  for  effect  on  the  words 
"Past,"  "Present,"  and  "Future,"  with  their 
attendant  adjectives,  which  every  reader's 
memory  will  readily  suggest  to  him.  What 
has  just  been  said  about  the  Ideal  and  the 
Real  will  apply  to  these  much-abused  words. 
It  requires  a  delicacy  of  taste  amounting 
almost  to  genius  to  avoid  using  them  in  just 
such  connections  as  those  in  which  they  are 
employed  by  the  mob  of  ordinary  writers 
and  speakers  when  they  would  be  thought 
learned,  sublime,  and  prophetic.  To  talk 
about  these  three  conditions  of  Time  is  to 
run  the  risk  of  talking  commonplace  ambi- 
tiously.   Mr.  Mulchinock  has  taken  the  risk, 
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and  we  think  he  has  been  unlucky — ^if  we 
may  judge  from  verses  like  these  spoken  by 
Paul  Flemming,  the  "pale"  student: — 

•*  Then  like  music  spake  he — Mary,  by  my  love 
that  ne*er  can  vary, 
By  mine  eyea  so  wan  and  weary,  weary  watch- 
ing for  thy  presence, 
Oh,  thou  beautifally  fair ; 

•*  By  the  Past  whose  gloom  ia  o'er  me ;  by  the 

Future  dark  before  me ; 
By  the  loved  dead  who  implore  me  in  sweet 

whispers  firom  the  grave-yard, 
To  lie  down  and  slumber  there." 

Or  these : — 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Worker  he  shall  have  the 
highest  place 
ko  hath  dipt  into  theFnture  living  fiur  beyond 
his  race: 

•*  Who  hath  shown  his  mission  Ood-like  by  the 
reaches  of  his  eve. 
Glinting  over  Past  and  Present,  lighting  dim 
Futurity." 

Part  of  this  reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  a 
couplet  in  Tennyson's  Locksley  Hall : — 

**  For  I  dipt  into  the  Future  fax  as  human  eye  could 

see, 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder 
that  would  be." 

Such  coincidences,  however,  are  common 
with  Mr.  Mulchinock.  We  may  notice  one 
or  two  others  before  we  part  company. 

Here  is  a  stanza  quite  in  the  prophetic 
style  of  Meevius  and  ibavius.  It  is  addressed 
to  "Men  of  Genius" : — 

**  Though  to  all  your  toil  inceannt 

Of  the  muscle  and  the  mind, 
Te  shall  feel  and  find  the  Present 

In  its  sluggish  dulness  blind ; 
In  the  Future  shall  the  story 

Sung  at  every  happ^  hei^th, 
Tell  how  for  man's  lasting  glory 

Heaven's  angels  toiled  oi^  earth." 

We  consider  this  disparagement  of  the 
times  in  which  one  lives  an  affectation,  and 
unworthy  a  liberal  mind.  And  in  all  candor 
we  must  say  we  find  hr  too  much  of  it  in 
Mr.  Mulchinock.    But  of  this  hereafter. 

We  have  noticed  many  other  instances  of 
this  commonplace  and  unmeaning  trifling 
with  suggestive  phrases  which  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  quote  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  Mr.  Mulchinock  has  brought  noth- 
ing more  out  of  them  than  certain  rhymes 
and  cadences  for  which  he  has  mainly  em- 
ployed them.  We  shall  not  be  accused  of 
treating  him  imfabrly  in  thus  charging  him 


with  trifling  with  poetic  terms,  when  we 
often  find  him  appropriating  with  equal 
recklessness  the  more  peculiar  property  of 
other  poets.    Coleridge  tells  us  of 

**  A  noise  as  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June." 

This  therefore  is  Coleridge's,  and  no  one 
else  has  any  right  to  it.  But  Mr.  Mulchi- 
nock does  not  agree  with  us.  By  virtue  of 
his  poetic  calling  he  has  a  right  to  it,  and 
proceeds  to  exercise  his  prerogative  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  Sweeter  than  the  streamlet  rushing  amid  spring 
flowers  in  their  flushmg 
Game  the  song  of  love  outgushing  from  the  hpB 

of  the  pale  student 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June." 

Very  awkwardly  done.  But  it  requires 
talent  to  plagiarize  well. 

Tennyson's  Locksley  Hall  contains  this 
beautiful  couplet : — 

"  Love  took  up  the  haip  of  life  and  smote  on  all 

its  cnords  with  might. 
Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that  trembling  passed  in 
music  out  of  sight" 

In  Mr.  Mulchinock's  Chant  for  Toilers  this 
is  very  coolly  reproduced  : — 

"  From  the  chord  of  self-evoking  music,  wild  but 

sweet  to  hear. 
Fraught  with  mystic  strange  revealings  to  the 
earnest  thinker's  ear." 

We  hardly  know  what  to  style  the  fol- 
lowing, but  it  certainly  shows  a  great  facility 
of  adaptation,  if  nothing  more.  The  original 
is  from  Locksley  Hall : — 

''Many  a  morning  in  the  moorland  did  we  hear 

the  copses  ring. 
And  her  whispers  thronged  my  pulses  with  the 
fulness  of  the  spring. 

•*  Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the 

stately  ships. 
And  our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touching 
of  the  lips." 

Mr.  Mulchinock  thus  adapts  it : — 

"Hany  a  morning  by  the  waters  of  the  far  re- 

soundiijff  seu, 
Have  I  walked  m  meditation,  all  my  spirit  fancy 
free. 

"  Many  a  morning  in  the  forest  ere  the  birds  began 

to  sing, 
Have  I  sung  of  Freedom's  advent,  harpng  on  the 
bounding  string." 

But  enough  of  mere  verbal  criticism ;  of 
citations  of  what  it  is  charity  to  style  imi- 
tations,  which  any  one  of  moderate  acquaint- 
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anoe  with  the  best  of  living  and  late  poets 
will  detect  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in 
nearly  every  piece  in  this  volume ;  and  of 
instances  of  a  recklessness  in  the  use  of  meta- 
physical and  poetic  terms  which  most  read- 
,ers  will  not  fail  to  discover  and  condemn. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  enter  upon  an 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Mulchinock's  rhythmical 
errors,  which  swarm  throughout  these  poems 
in  unstinted  profusion.  For  these,  circum- 
stances may  oflfer  a  partial  apology.  It  is 
after  all  more  of  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Mulchi- 
nock's  rhymes  than  of  their  mechanical 
execution  that  we  would  complain.  We 
should  be  somewhat  disposed  to  excuse  the 
slovenly  measure  and  the  bungling  rhyme,  if 
they  were  the  dress  of  really  original,  poetic 
and  healthy  thoughts ;  but  if  we  condemn 
the  barren  or  the  perverted  sentiment,  how 
can  we  approve  tne  verse  in  which  it  is 
borne  haltingly  and  wearily  along  ? 

We  look  in  vain,  then,  through  this  vol- 
ume for  any  traces  of  that  genial  and  gener^ 
ous  sentiment  which  should  spring  sponta- 
neously firom  the  heart  of  every  man,  and, 
most  of  all,  from  the  heart  of  the  man  who 
thinks  himself  specially  commissioned  to  ad- 
dress his  fellow-men  through  the  medium  of 
the  feehngs  and  the  imagination.  A  writer 
of  verses,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  quali- 
fications of  imagination,  taste,  and  rhythmical 
power,  should  have  a  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive mind,  capable  of  overlooking  cir- 
cumstances and  of  appreciating  the  good 
qualities  to  be  found  in  every  man  and  every 
thing.  It  is  no  more  necessary  that  he 
should  bo  an  optimist  than  that  he  should 
plunge  into  the  midnight  of  a  Byronic  mis- 
anthropy. If  his  disposition  is  Uke  that  of 
nine  out  of  ten,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  cau- 
tion him  against  one  or  the  other  of  these 
extremes.  But  as  Nature  produces  a  few 
optimists  and  misanthropes,  and  circum- 
stances many  more,  so  we  find  certain  poets 
whose  verses  are  naturally  optimistic  or  mel- 
ancholy, and  a  greater  number — of  a  lesser 
grade,  be  it  said — ^whose  verses,  purport- 
ing to  be  resulte  of  their  own  experience, 
are  evidently  studied  pictures  of  the  utmost 
of  cheerfulness  or  Timonism  that  can  be 
evolved  from  the  material  around  them. 
We  are  always  suspicious  of  the  sincerity  of 
any  writer  who  claims  to  have  a  larger  share 
of  happiness  or  misery  than  his  fellow-men, 
and  we  especially  condemn  the  processes  by 
which  a  writer  of  poetry  brings  himself  to 


speak  in  unvarpng  tones  of  despondency 
and  complaint,  when  we  have  every  reason 
to  suppose  him  capable  of  enjoying  the  con- 
tent which  he  affects  to  find  only  in  others. 

Mr.  Mulchinock's  verses  are  gloomy,  and 
we  think  their  gloom  studied  and  unnecea- 
sary.  There  are  very  few  men  of  education 
whose  circumstances  compel  them  to  pov- 
erty and  neglect;  and  when  we  hear  such 
men  complaining  of  one  or  both  of  these 
conditions  of  misery,  wo  are  apt  to  believe 
that  they  are  practising  on  our  sympathies, 
and  are  either  clinging  to  sorrow  for  the 
melancholy  pleasure  it  is  sometimes  swd  to 
afford,  or  are  pratmg  of  its  stings  without 
actually  undergoing  them.  To  the  really 
deserving  and  unfortunate,  the  pubUc  ear  is 
seldom  closed ;  but  it  is  ever  the  case,  as  it 
should  be,  that  public  sympathy  neither 
goes  out  spontaneously  nor  strongly  for  the 
man  who  clings  to  a  vocation  for  which  he 
is  indifferently  fitted,  and  which,  in  return, 
yields  him  but  an  indifferent  support,  when 
other  calUngs,  equally  honorable  and  more 
productive,  lie  open  to  his  exertions. 

Need  we  say  we  have  reference  to  profes- 
sional verse-making — to  that  description  of 
verso-making  which  Mr.  Mulchinock  culti- 
vates, and  which  he  professes  to  find  so  un- 
profitable ?  It  must  strike  every  one  at  the 
first  glance — without  lingering  long  over 
certain  obtrusive  facts,  the  large  number  of 
writers,  professional  and  unprofessional,  who 
clamor  for  admission  to  the  columns  of  every 
magazine,  the  immense  disadvantages  under 
which  our  authors  labor  from  reproductions 
of  foreign  and  unpaid-for  literature,  the  ex- 
cessive cheapness  at  which  the  home  market 
for  reading  must  be  supplied — that  nothing 
can  be  more  unwise  than  for  a  man  of  any 
other  than  first-rate  abilities  to  pursue  a 
career  in  which  not  more  than  one  in  a  hun- 
dred can  hope  to  earn  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence, when  easier  and  more  lucrative 
paths  lie  before  him.  It  b  unwise  for  this 
reason,  setting  aside  all  others  that  will  oc- 
cur at  a  moment's  contemplation — ^namely, 
that  a  writer  on  broad  and  comprehensive 
topics,  like  those  of  poetry,  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  all  classes  of  society, 
and  to  have  such  a  position  as  to  be  on  easy 
and  intimate  terms  with  the  great  man  as 
well  as  the  laborer  or  the  common  citizen. 
He  should  possess  an  independence  sufficient 
to  raise  him  above  all  imputation  of  syoo- 
phancy  or  meanness ;  such  an  independence 
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as  makes  a  man  feel  al\fays  light  of  heart, 
and  above  those  fretting  circumstances  which 
assail  him  whose  next  dinner  is  for  ever  a 
subject  of  uneasy  contemplation.  His  means 
should  give  him  access  to  libraries  and  gal- 
leries ;  they  should  allow  him  the  necessary 
stimulants  of  travel  and  public  amusement ; 
in  fine,  having  the  world  for  his  peculiar 
study,  the  world  should  be  in  every  way 
open  to  him.  To  substantiate  this,  we  must 
leave  great  authors  out  of  view :  their  genius 
has  at  all  times  evoked  fortune  and  worship- 
pers, laboring  at  first  no  matter  under  how 
great  disadvantages.  But  for  how  many 
men  of  second-rate  abilities  and  unpromising 
beginnings  has  competence  prepared  the 
way  for  hterary  distinction  !  and  now  noany 
men  of  aspirations  beyond  their  natural  abil- 
ities, of  a  thirst  for  fame  beyond  their  power 
to  achieve  greatness,  has  poverty  happily 
kept  back  fi\>m  a  career  in  which  only  the 
most  favored  can  run  without  faltering  and 
failure ! 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  man  who,  with- 
out possessing  sufficient  ability  to  raise  him- 
self to  the  first  rank  in  hterature,  sits  down 
to  gain  his  subsistence  by  writing  verses, 
condemns  himself  to  seclusion  fi'om  the  great 
world,  and  therefore  to  barrenness  of  senti- 
ment and  information.  That  many-sided 
knowledge  which,  in  the  present  intensity  of 
civilization,  the  writer  who  would  reach  the 
popular  ear  must  possess,  he  will  inevitably 
want  His  writings  will  be  capricious,  one- 
sided, and  unfair.  It  will  be  strange  if  they 
do  not  fall  into  one  unvarying  strain,  and 
that  strain  oftener  melancholy  and  bitter 
than  genial  and  warm.  Living,  it  may  be, 
in  back  streets;  surrounded  by  a  society 
whose  manners  are  at  best  unattractive,  and 
whose  language  breathes  a  harsh  and  disaf- 
fected spirit ;  he  cannot  hope  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  of  those  who  par- 
take bountifully  of  the  higher  privileges  of 
life,  and  from  a  secure  position  look  compre- 
hensively and  unrepiningly  on  the  world 
around  them.  No  man  of  this  day  can  ap- 
proach to  any  thing  like  perfection  in  writing 
whose  field  of  ob^rvation  is  as  limited  as 
Mr.  Mulchinock's  would  appear  to  be,  from 
what  he  says  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  poems — 
an  unsa^Bmctory  apology  for  a  very  mani- 
fest want: — 

<*  From  the  stimiiliis  <^  degant  society,  from  de- 
Ii^itfal  leisure^  or  many-path'd  coltivBOoii,  I  have 
Dot  obtained  rabjects  or  a  style.    Afewgoodoom- 


moQ  books,  and  the  great  works  of  God,  beeidoe  the 
lessons  of  daily  life,  have  been  my  sole  teachers. 
With  these  aids,  if  I  cannot  hope  to  match  men  to 
whom  many  laz^^uages  are  as  familiar  as  their  own, 
whose  mornings,  nights,  and  libraries  are  in  the  per- 
petual presence  of  the  arts ;  men  whose  fame  is  not 
only  American  but  uniyersal ;  I  at  least  may  claim  an 
audience  on  the  merits  of  my  dear  mistress  Nature, 
whose  beauty,  like  that  of  the  gospel,  though  *  ever 
ancient,*  is  also  *  ever  new.' " 

Shelley,  with  infinitely  more  genius,  but 
it  must  be  owned,  with  less  common  sense, 
for  he  was  in  no  want  of  money,  talked 
somewhat  like  this,  when  he  boasted  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Alps  and  the  glaciers, 
and  his  unsuitableness  for  the  companion- 
ship of  his  fellow-Englishmen.  And  conse- 
quently Shelley  is  read  by  nobody  but  poets. 
He  loved  the  people  well  enough,  but  he 
never  learned  how  to  write  for  them.  He 
let  his  great  soul  go  out  over  mountains 
and  midnights,  and  his  poenis  are  one  pro- 
longed rhapsody.  He  is  a  good  study,  but 
a  bad  model.  But  Mr.  Mulchinock  has 
copied  his  error.  Speaking  of  himself,  ho 
says: — 

**  All  his  harpiuge  caught  from  nature,  lakes  and 
mountams  for  his  schools. 
Not  in  city  smoke  begotten  among  rod-directed 
fools.'' 

So  much  the  worse  for  Mr.  Mulchinock. 
If  poets  only  draw  their  inspirations  from 
mountains  and  lakes,  they  may  be  as  grand 
and  mystic  as  they  please,  but  they  may 
rest  content  with  lakes  and  mountfdns  for 
listeners.  If  they  will  ride  Pegasus  occa- 
sionaUy  on  cross-roads  and  in  cities,  and  lend 
their  genius  to  "  adorn  common  things," 
they  will  meet  with  the  encouragement  ^ey 
deserve. 

We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Mulchinock's  verses,  after  learn- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  composed,  and  the  sources  of  inspira- 
tion whence  they  were  drawn ;  especially 
when  we  see  that  greater  men  have  written 
vaguely,  and  unfairly,  and  bitterly,  while 
refusing  to  look  at  all  sides  of  life  before 
making  it  the  subject  of  poetical  philoso- 
phizing. To  be  shut  Qut  from  the  higher 
and  r^ned  ameniti^  of  life;  to  be  con- 
stantly vexed  by  the  thought  that  men  of 
inferior  minds,  possessing  no  sympathy  for 
the  beautiful  in  art  or  nature,  are  spending 
money  without  stint  on  useless  and  unele- 
vated  pleasures,  which  a  better  owner  would 
employ  in  the  gratification  of  the  noblest 
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tastes  of  which  our  nature  is  capable ;  to  be 
obliged,  in  the  teeth  of  the  intensest  compe- 
tition, to  send  hurried  and  incomplete  verses 
to  magazines  for  a  nominal  remuneration ; 
and  to  live  day  by  day  without  prospect  of 
ever  gaining  more  than  a  mere  living,  and 
with  a  dreary  looking  forward  to  sickness  or 
failing  powers  ;  th^  condition  of  things 
surely  cannot  make  the  poet  genial  and 
comprehensive,  and  cannot  give  that  mel- 
low glow  of  hope  and  good-nature  to  his 
verses  which,  after  all,  is  a  large  ingredient  in 
the  works  of  every  successful  poet  whom  the 
world  has  seen.  What  influence  such  cir- 
cumstances have,  we  may  infer  from  the  fol- 
lowing verses — ^the  like  of  which  are  pro- 
fusely strewn  through  this  volume  of  Mr. 
Mulch inock's.  We  are  willing  to  believe 
them  true,  for  we  would  not  accuse  their 
author  of  making  untrue  appeals  to  our 
sympathies  in  lines  which  he  tells  us  are 
"  drops  of  his  own  hearths  blood,  and  beats 
of  his  own  quick  pulse  " : — 

*"  Now  for  me  the  eileot  sorrow  and  the  lonelineis 
and  gloom, 
Phantom  shapes  of  loDg4ost  pleasures  ffit  arotmd 
my  loioely  room ; 

"Days  of  childhood, — summer  rambles  through 
green  woods  and  gardens  fair ; 
Days  oFyouthhood, — ^higher  longings,  sunny  cas- 
tles in  the  air : 

•*  Days  of  manhood, — toil  unresting,  bitter  want 
within  my  door. 
Crowd  around  me  in  the  silence,  and  with  anguish 
I  deplore. 

**  When  shall  wcrth  have  fitting  honor  and  a  never- 
fading  wreath  ? 
B^k!  in  tones  that  soothe  the  spirit,  echo  an- 
swers^ 'After  death !' 

"Truthful  echo— mournful  echo  of  the  thought 
within  my  brain; 
I  am  wedded  to  my  sorrow — ^my  repinings  are 
in  vain. 

**  Come  the  ilia  of  life  the  fiEister  and  the  darker 
for  my  tears, 
Falling  ever  as  they  Ve  fiillen  now  for  long  and 
weary  years. 

*  «  •  •  * 

**  Woe  18  me !  befoole<f  by  fondes,  and  a  sorrow  at 
my  door; 
Mom  ana  even  moaning  ever — that  'twill  leave 
me  nevermore. 

*  Wealthy  homes  are  all  around  me,  homes  of 
luxury  and  ease, 
Wine  and  music,  mirth  and  laughter;  but,  alas  I 
we  've  Dooe  of  theeei 


**  Wealthy  merchants  in  the  market;  dollars  clmk 
m  every  street ; 
Signs  of  pomp  and  signs  of  splendor,  wheresoever 
I  turn  my  feet 

**  Comes  the  winter  dark  and  hoary,  bringing  sharp 
and  wintry  cold 
To  the  homestead  of  the  Toiler,  owning  neither 
land  nor  gold 

**  Tis  the  month  of  dark  December :  fleetly  M  the 
flakes  of  snow ; 
Ice  is  on  the  running  water,  and  the  sharp  winds 
keenly  Wow. 

**  Would  I  were  at  rest,  and  lying  in  kind  Death^s 
unbroken  sleep, 
Nevermore  to  war  with  fortune — nevermore  U> 
rail  and  weep. 

''Ah !  my  step  is  getting  feeble,  and  my  heart  is 
quite  opprest ; 
I  am  weary,  very  weary — ^I  will  seek  a  little 
rest'* 

Entertaining  this  sense  of  unrequited 
merit,  it  is  not  strange  thai  Mr.  Mulchinock 
should  extend  his  sympathy  to  the  laboring 
classes,  and  endeavor  to  rouse  them  to  an 
appreciation  of  their  own  rights,  in  a  man- 
ner which  savors  much  more  of  the  disaf- 
fected anarchist  than  of  the  reasonable,  pa- 
tient, and  philanthropic  reformer.  \Ve 
think,  however,  that  the  poor  will  ncv^jr  be 
helped  by  such  bitter  outpourins^s  as  these : 

**  Woe  to  those  in  lordly  plaees,  sunk  in  lethargy 
supine. 
With  theu-  feastings  and  their  revels,  with  their 
music  and  their  wine ! 

**  Shallow  triflerR,  morrice-danoers  in  the  earnest 
same  of  life, 
Bearded  children,  still  disporting  with  some  gew- 
gaw drum  and  fife ; 

''Brothers  of  the  order  Witling,  with  Unreason  for 
its  rule, 
For  a  cap  and  bells  contending,  which  shall  best 
play  out  the  fooL 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  Where  be  aH  the  pfls  God  gave  them— health 
and  strength,  and  land  and  gold  f 
For  some  fiUse,  illusive  phantom,  aoul-destroying; 
trucked  and  sold  1 

"On  their  Rights,  not  Duties,  standing,  earthly 
rulers  one  and  all 
Grind  and  scourge  thdr  poorer  brother,  at  an 
outcast  and  a  thrall 

*  Human  easles,  ftom  their  eyries  swooping  down 
with  hungry  bealc, 
Wayside  sheep  without  a  shepherd  ftill  the  only 
prey  they  seek. 
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'  Comes  the  daj  of  rich  reprisal,  eomes  the  day  of 

veDgeance  due  ; 
Am  they  lend  on,  load  with  Bco/urget,  vse  wiU  play 
with  acourffeM  too, 

*  «  *  *  « 

"  In  your  smts  of  homely  troaddoth,  though  yoc 
take  the  shiliing  mde, 
T«  dudl  flout  those  silkeQ  rustlers  pnmkt  in 
purple  and  in  prideu 


'  When  you  winced  beneath  the  tauntangs  of  the 

rich  and  better-bom, 
I  have  taught  you  io  repay  them  with  intemery 
bitter  tcom. 


**  Be  but  hopeful,  be  but  trustful,  be  but  loyal  to 
the  cause: 
Down  with  wrong  and  with  injustice,  down  wHA 
tyrmnU  and  their  laws!' 

And  this  in  free  America ! 

If  we  apprehended  any  mischief  from  snch 
effusions, — which  it  would  be  charitable  to 
attribute  to  a  morning  headache,  or  an  ovei^ 
flow  of  bile, — we  wiould  quote  more  of 
them,  and  devote  a  few  moments  to  showing 
their  unreasonableness  and  useiessness ;  but 
the  common  sense  of  the  reader,  we  are 
eure,  has  forestalled  us.  Sentiments  like 
these  stand  in  the  way  of  true  reform,  and 
are  powerless  to  overturn  the  sober  reason 
of  the  mass,  whidi  is  happily  strong  enough 
to  keep  down,  if  not  to  destroy,  3ie  mon- 
strous hydra  of  anarchical  bitterness.  But 
none  the  less  strongly  do  we  condemn  them 
in  a  book  of  poems,  where,  in  addition  to 
their  native  deformity,  they  are  most  sadly 
out  of  place.  But  Mr.  Mulchinock  has 
taken  his  cue,  in  Uiis  instance,  from  Whit- 
tier,  whom  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  "  bold- 
est Thinker  of  the  Age ;"  and  as  he  has  over- 
done Tennyson  and  others  in  their  original 
peculiarities,  so  he  has  grossly  outraged  the 
example  which  that  very  clever  versifier, 
Whittier,  has  unwittingly  set  him. 

We  give  Mr.  Mulchinock  the  credit  of 
writing  an  occasional  vigorous  couplet,  par- 
ticularly on  topics  which  make  the  most 
ordinary  men  talk  strongly.  We  do  not 
doubt  that,  in  common  with  many  other 
men  of  more  reasonable  ambition,  he  takes 
pleasure  in  reading  and  writing  poetry.   But 


we  may  be  pardoned  for  sajring  that  we  think 
he  has  mistaken  his  vocation,  in  setting  up  for 
a  professional  poet  To  write  verses  as  a 
pastime  is  one  tning,  and  to  make  a  business 
of  writing  verses  is  another ;  and  between  the 
two  we  should  not  hesitate  long  to  choose. 
If  Mrl  Mulchinock  will  pause,  ho  will  see  that 
he  is  almost  alone  in  the  business  he  has 
chosen,  and  which,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  yields  so  poor  and  scant  a  pay."  Among 
our  own  foremost  poets — names  with  whom 
it  is  no  light  honor  to  be  classed — ^we  know 
of  none  ^o  depend  on  versifying  for  a  live- 
lihood. Longfellow  is  a  college  oflScer. 
Holmes  is  in  ffood  practice  as  a  physician. 
Biyant  and  Willis  are  at  the  head  of  jour- 
nals of  wide  circulation.  Halleck's  poems 
were  not  written  with  a  view  to  pecuniary 
profit  Poe  relied  chiefly  for  support  on  his 
prose  compositions.  Bayard  Taylor  is  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  a  daily  paper.  Our 
poets  of  a  generation  or  two  bacK  were  in 
established  professions.  Trumbull  was  an 
eminent  lawyer.  Dwight  was  president  of 
a  college.  Hopkins  was  a  physician,  and 
Humphries  and  Barlow  enjoyed  handsome 
estates.  Surely  it  is  no  abuse  of  instances 
if  we  point  Mr.  Mulchinock  to  the  fact  that 
the  Muse  is  more  pleasant  and  facile  as  a 
companion  than  a  slave ;  an(^  that  active 
exertion  in  steady  and  practical  employment, 
by  which  one  is  brought  daily  in  contact 
with  the  world,  is  no  hindrance  to  the  growth 
and  triumph  of  the  genuine  poetic  faculty. 

The  critic  counselled  poor  Keats  to  desist 
from  making  verses,  and  return  to  his  galli- 
pots. We  have  no  such  advice  to  offer  Mr. 
Mulchinock.  If  he  enjoys  poetry,  we  wish 
that  he  may  never  cease  to  realize  the  plea- 
sures which  the  Muse  confers  on  her  vota- 
ries. We  are  afraid,  however,  that  if  he 
persists  in  rhyming  as  an  occupation  where- 
with to  earn  bread  for  himself  and  his  family, 
his  tone  will  never  become  less  austere  and 
repulsive,  nor  his  6eld  of  view  less  con- 
tracted ;  we  greatly  fear  that  his  imitations 
will  become  more  frequent,  and  that,  pressed 
down  by  circumstances  which  he  will  not 
consent  to  escape  from,  he  will  never  attain 
to  that  standard  of  perfection  to  which  we 
will  not  refuse  him  the  credit  of  aspiring. 
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LIFE  AND   CHARACTER   OF  WILLIAM   S.   MOUNT. 


The  classic  comic  painters  of  all  countries 
are  few  in  number.  A  score  of  masterly 
artists  in  portraiture  may  be  enumerated  for 
every  single  humorous  genius  in  the  art  of 
design.  The  Flemish  school,  with  Teniers, 
Ostade,  Jan  Steen,  Gerard  Douw,  Brouwer, 
and  Moens,  is  undoubtedly  the  richest,  both 
in  number  of  artists  and  in  variety  of  comic 
subjects.  The  Spanish  school,  with  Murillo 
at  the  head,  comes  next.  And  although,  in 
respect  to  character,  expression,  thought, 
satire  and  dramatic  power,  no  one  master  in 
this  department  can,  for  a  moment,  be  com- 
pared with  Ilogarth,  the  English  school  has 
few  others  to  boast  of.  Wilkie,  who  ap- 
proaches most  nearly,  was  a  Scotchman,  as 
well  as  the  great  predecessor  of  Cruickshank, 
(the  inimitable  caricaturist  of  this  cent  iry,) 
Gilray,  whoinras  the  Cruickshank  in  political 
caricature  of  his  day.  Machse  is,  we  beheve, 
an  Irishman ;  and  Leslie,  with  Newton,  (de- 
licious humorists  of  the  school  of  Addison, 
Goldsmith,  Sterne,  and  Irving,)  delicate 
limners,  graceful,  spirited  and  Virgilian,  dis- 
playing in  their  charming  productions,  the 
amenity,  gentle  beauties,  and  subtle  refine- 
ments of  those  masters  of  authorship,  we 
claim  as  American,  partly  from  their  early 
education  here,  and  partly  from  their  Ameri- 
can illustrations  of  Irving. 

The  French  pride  themselves,  and  justly, 
on  the  possession  of  the  genteel  as  well  in 
painting  as  in  style ;  but  with  all  his  courtly 
elegance,  neither  can  Watteau  be  fairly  con- 
sidered a  humorist,  nor  Coypel,  though  he 
has  illustrated  Don  Quixote  with  so  much 
vivacity  and  effect 

The  paintings  of  W.  S.  Mount,  one  of  the 
few  American  artbts  that  deserve  to  be  called 
'  painters,  are  of  a  strictly  national  character ; 
the  pride  and  boast,  not  only  of  his  native 
Long  Island,  nor  yet  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  solely,  but  of  the  whole  country.  Of  an 
inferior  grade,  in  the  same  department,  are 
the  pictures  of  Bingham,  Ranney,Woodville, ' 


Edmonds,  and  Clonney,  all  of  whom  are 
subsequent  to  him,  in  point  of  time ;  and 
although  several  of  their  paintings  are  of 
great  merit,  evincing  observation  and  study, 
full  of  character  and  expression,  yet  none  of 
them  can  justly  be  compared,  in  point  of 
equality,  or  with  any  fair  pretensions  to  ri- 
valry, with  the  comic  designs  of  Mount 

Doctors  of  Law  and  Divinity,  Judges  and 
Bishops,  can  be  easily  created  by  conventions 
and  councils,  but  a  true  humorist  is  worth  a 
county  of  such  dignitaries.  What  does  the 
world  know  or  care  about  the  Dutch  theo- 
logians or  commentators,  who  carried  their 
heads  high  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  ?  But  the  Dutch  school  of 
art  of  that  period  is  as  well  known  as  any 
thing  in  Holland,  to  all  out  of  it  Those 
dull,  learned  Professors,  who  lecture  on  the 
genius  of  the  very  men,  *  after  death  has 
made  them  immortal,  upon  whom  hving 
they  would  affect  to  look  down,  talk  of 
comic  pictures  as  of  the  Ethiopian  farces, 
as  the  lowest  phase  of  intellectual  effort 
But  how  many  hbraries  of  sermons,  and 
controversial  theology,  and  Church  history, 
may  be  bought  for  the  smallest  collection 
of  Teniers  and  Ostade  ! 

Among  those,  too,  who  affect  a  liking  for 
art  in  this  walk,  how  few  correctly  appreci- 
ate it ;  placing  the  department  of  humorous 
description  and  comic  satire  below  portrait 
and  landscape,  to  say  nothing  of  what  passes 
under  the  style  and  tide  of  history.  In 
painting,  however,  as  in  literature,  familiar 
history  is  in  general  far  more  valuable  and 
direcUy  interesting  than  the  so-called  heroic 
phases  of  art  Every  thing  depends  on  the 
artist  and  his  mode  of  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject A  great  artist  will  make  more  of  an  ordi- 
nary scene  than  the  inferior  genius  will  be  able 
to  create  out  of  the  noblest  materials.  True, 
the  grand  style,  in  the  hands  of  a  Raphael, 
a  Titian,  a  Rubens,  is  above  any  thing  of 
Dutch  or  Flemish  art    We  are  not  institu- 
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ting  a  comparison  between  the  divine  Italians 
and  the  homely  Dutohmen ;  rather  would 
wo  oppose  a  first-rate  artist  of  the  actual  to 
a  second-rate  painter  of  the  ideal  school. 
Something  german  to  this  subject  are  the 
following  remarks  of  Leslie,  whose  single 
authority  is  sufficient  to  decide  a  point  of 
this  kind.  In  a  letter  to  Dunlap,  he  writes, 
speaking  of  Newton  :  "  For  my  own  part,  I 
had  much  rather  have  been  the  painter  of  one 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  best  portrfuts,or 
one  of  Claude's  landscapes,  than  of  any 
historical  painting  by  Guido,  Domenichino, 
or  Annibal  Daracci,  I  ever  saw.  If  dra- 
matic invention,  a  true  expression  of  the 
passions  and  feelings  of  human  nature,  and 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  physiognomy,  are  to 
be  estimated  by  their  rarity,  Hogarth  was 
the  greatest  painter  the  world  ever  saw. 
Yet,  according  to  the  received  classification, 
his  art  must  take  a  lower  rank  tban  that  of 
his  father-in-law.  Sir  Thomas  Thornbill,  who 
designed  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  with  the 
history  of  the  saint  from  whom  the  church 
is  named."  In  Heine's  letters  we  find  an 
idea  expressed  so  similar  to  this,  and  with 
such  clearness,  that  we  append  it  by  way  of 
corollary  to  the  above.  He  is  contrasting 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  in  his  Hght,  flow- 
ing tone  of  sarcastic  irony,  which  probes  a 
subject  as  effectually  as  the  finest  serious 
analysis,  he  declares :  **  Those  highly 
painted,  those  purely  ideal  forms,  those 
altar  images  of  Virtue  and  Morality, 
which  Schiller  has  erected,  are  far  easier 
to  produce  than  those  frail,  every-day, 
contaminated  beings  that  Goethe  reveals  to 
us  in  his  works.  Indifferent  painters  ever 
present  the  full-length  picture  of  some  holy 
saint  upon  the  canvas ;  but  it  requires  a  con- 
summate master  to  paint  a  Spanish  beggar, 
or  a  Dutch  peasant  suffering  a  tooth  to  be 
extracted,  or  hideous  old  women  as  we  see 
them  in  the  little  Dutch  cabinet  pictures, 
true  to  hfe  and  perfect  in  art  .  The  grand 
and  fearful  are  of  much  easier  representation 
in  art  than  the  trifling  and  the  little.  The 
Egyptian  sorcerers  could  imitate  many  of  the 
acts  of  Moses,  as  the  snake,  the  blow,  the 
frogs  even;  but  when  he  did  acts  much 
more  seemingly  easy  for  the  magicians, 
namely,  brought  vermin  upon  the  land,  then 
they  confessed  their  inability,  and  said, '  That 
is  the  finger  of  God.'" 

If  any  further  criticism  were  necessary, 
we  might  add,  that  two  exquisitely  just  and 


ori^nal  critics  of  the  present  century,  ad- 
mirable writers  upon  art  as  well  as  Hterature, 
Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  in  their  essays  upon  the 
works  of  Hogarth,  have  abundantly  and 
brilliantly  illustrated  and  confirmed  this 
position. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  the  artist,  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  may 
be  comprised  within  a  brief  space,  the  ex- 
ternal events  of  his  life  being  few,  and  not 
in  any  sense  extraordinary.  The  few  facts 
are  gleaned  fi*om  Dunlap's  meagre  notice, 
and  confirmed  on  the  personal  authority  of 
the  artist 

The  youngest  of  three  brothers,  artists, 
our  painter,  the  son  of  a  substantial  Long 
Island  farmer,  was  born  at  Setauket,  Suffolk 
CO.,  Nov.  26,  1807.  Up  to  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  had  been  bred  "  a  farmer's  boy,"  as 
he  himself  expresses  it,  and  which  early 
education  sufficiently  explains  the  character 
of  the  subjects  of  his  art — all  rural  scenes 
of  a  domestic  character,  or,  as  in  most  cases, 
of  out-of-door  scenes  and  occupations.  At 
that  age  he  came  up  to  New- York  and  com- 
menced an  apprenticeship  as  sign  and  orna- 
mental painter,  to  his  eldest  brother,  Henry 
S.  Mount,  who  pursued  that  branch  of  paint- 
ing,although  with  powers  and  execution  much 
superior  to  it,  especially  excellent  in  pieces 
of  still  hfe.  Feeling  no  doubt  an  instinctive 
superiority  to  this  occupation,  the  future 
artist  reUnquished  it  for  a  higher  walk.  He 
commenced  seeking  after  good  pictures  as 
models,  and  enter^  a  student  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  1 826.  The  next 
year  he  returned  to  the  country,  partly  on 
account  of  his  health  and  for  recreation, 
but  chiefly  fi'ora  a  native  preference  for  its 
quiet,  and  the  innocent  pleasures  it  affords. 
As  a  more  congenial  residence,  from  early 
associations,  and  the  proper  field  of  his 
labors,  do  less  than  from  its  intrinsic  at- 
tractions, he  has  always  (except  for  a  short 
interval)  continued  to  reside  there ;  coming 
up  to  the  city  on  brief  periodical  visits  of 
business. 

In  1828,  he  painted  his  first  picture,  a 
portrait  of  himself.  In  1829,  recommenced 
painting,  in  New- York,  portraits.  History 
early  fired  his  ambition,  and  he  imagined 
himself  destined  to  succeed  in  Scripture 
pieces.  He  has  not  entirely  rehnquished 
this  fancy  yet  Liston  came  out  in  tragedy, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  history,  comic  geniuses 
have  in  general  made  a  beginning  in  a  sim- 
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ilar  way.  Time,  sooner  or  later,  corrects 
the  error.  The  first  painting. ho  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  was  Christ  raising  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  followed  by  Saul  and 
the  Witch  of  Endor.  But  he  soon  found 
his  true  line.  His  first  comic  picture  was 
exhibited  in  1830 — ^the  Rustic  Dance.  A  few 
years  after,  the  judgment  of  the  great  artist 
of  the  country  was  thus  expressed.  In  a 
letter  to  Dunlap,  August,  1834,  hjAIlston, 
occurs  the  following  most  judicious  criticism, 
cordially  presented :  "  I  saw  some  pieces  in 
the  Athenaeum  (of  Boston)  last  year,  by  a 
young  man  of  your  city.  Mount,  which 
showed  great  power  of  expression.  He  has, 
too,  a  &'m,  decided  pencil,  and  seems  to 
have  a  good  notion  of  a  figure.  K  he 
would  study  Ostade  and  Jan  Steen,  and 
master  their  chiaro-oscuro,  there  is  nothing, 
as  I  see,  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  great 
artist  in  the  line  he  has  chosen.^^  Had 
Mount  gone  abroad  at  that  time,  he  might 
very  probably  have  learned  new  secrets  of  col- 
oring; but  as  probably  he  would  have  been 
confused  by  the  brilliancy  of  so  much  ex- 
cellence, and,  in  his  attempt  to  gain  too 
much  facility,  have  lost  his  distinctive  local 
freshness,  and  untaught,  natural  beauties. 
A  truly  national  painter  might  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  varied  accomplishments  of 
a  tasteful  artist  of  the  schools.  Perhaps  it 
was  wisest  for  him  to  have  remained  at 
home.  Copies  of  some  of  his  most  charac- 
teristic pictures  might  be  bought  up  in 
England,  by  wealthy  connoisseurs,  at  a  libe- 
ral rate,  and  one  field  still  remains  open  to 
him  which  he  could  worthily  occupy — 
the  Southern  negro,  plantation  life,  com- 
shuckings,  Ac.  He  would  find  open-handed 
patrons  among  the  cultivated  and  opulent 
planters.  His  heads  of  negroes,  in  Right 
and  Left,  and  the  Lucky  Throw,  are  the  finest 
Ethiopian  portraits  ever  put  upon  canvas. 

Mount  has  painted  some  fifty  pictures 
which  he  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge. 
Among  the  best  of  these  are  Men  Husking 
Com,  Walking  the  Crack,  the  Sportsman's 
Last  Visit,  the  Raffle,  the  Courtship,  the 
Tough  Story,  the  Barn-Floor  Dance,  Bird- 
ing,  Turning  the  Leaf,  Undutiful  Boys,  Bar- 
gaining for  a  Horse,  Cider-Making  on  Long 
Island,  Boys  Trapping,  Nooning,  Power  of 
Music  and  Music  is  Contagious,  Just  in 
Time,  Right  and  Left,  California  News,  the 
Lucky  Throw,  and  Who'll  Turn  Grindstone? 
latest  efforts. 


He  has  been  so  universally  considered  the 
comic  painter  of  the  country,  that  his  power 
in  portraits  has  been  overlooked.  Portraits 
of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  Rev.  Drs.  Seabury  and 
Carmichael,  Hon.  Jeremiah  Johnson,  of 
Brooklyn,  <fec.,  attest  his  skill  in  depicting; 
the  human  countenance,  in  catching  th» 
genuine  expression  of  the  sitter  and  fii^g  it 
on  the  canvas.  One  of  the  latest  produc- 
tions of  the  artist  in  this  department  is  a 
portrait  of  E.  H.  NicoU,  Esq.,  exhibited  at 
the  annual  exposition  of  the  Academy,  some 
years  ago,  and  which  was  pronounced  by 
Frothingham,  a  master  in  portraiture,  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  heads  in  the  collection. 
Since  then,  he  has  just  finished  a  head  of 
Mrs.  William  Nicoll,  of  Islip,  which  has  given 
the  utmost  satis&ction  to  the  family. 

Mount  sometimes  speaks  of  comic  design 
as  so  slightly  remunerative,  on  the  whole, 
though  good  prices  are  paid  for  the  few  orders 
he  receives,  that  if  he  should  paint  to  satisfy 
himself,  he  would  soon  qualify  himself  for 
an  honorary  d^ree  at  that  modem  temple 
of  artistic  fame — the  alms-house. 

Doubtless  many  would  be  gratified  to  be 
immortalized  to  posterity,  in  a  portrait  by 
Mount,  even  if  the  head  was  not  so  admira- 
bly painted,  with  the  troth  and  fidelity  of 
his  faces  and  figures  in  his  familiar  scenes. 
But  he  might,  if  he  chose  to  devote  him- 
self to  it,  be  at  least  as  suooessful  as  many 
of  our  portrait  painters,  who,  with  a  tithe  of 
his  genius,  enjoy  high  position  and  com- 
mand handsome  prices. 

To  return,  however,  to  his  peculiarly  ori- 
ginal works,  those  which  have  giv«i  him  an 
individual  reputation.  Some  of  these  have 
been,  for  fifteen  years  or  so,  locked  up  in 
private  collections,  which  we  have  not  seen ; 
others  we  saw  so  long  since,  that  we  hesi- 
tate to  speak  of  them  confidently.  Somo 
ten  or  a  dozen  masterpieces,  however,  are 
familiar  to  us,  and  must  be  to  our  readers. 
Of  these,  two  are  in  the  New-York  Gallery, 
several  are  already  engraved,  two  are  now 
in  Paris,  and  one  is  now  in  the  engraves 
hands;  and,  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  some  of  his  finest  have  been  in  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Academy,  the  ArtrUnion, 
and  the  rooms  of  Goupil  A  Co. 

In  a  brief  review  or  his  works,  we  caimot 
enter  into  any  detailed  description:  a  few 
words  must  suffice. 

Bargaxidngfor  a  Horw^  in  the  New-York 
Gallery,  and  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  Art- 
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Union  engravings  for  next  year,  and  Noon- 
ing^ engraved  by  Alfred  Jones,  a  capital 
engraving,  appear  to  us  his  chefs  d'cmvre  in 
his  out-of-door  scenes.  In  the  first  picture, 
remark  the  diplomatic  manner  of  the  traf- 
fickers; how  cool  and  indifferent ;  whittling; 
their  attitudes,  like  their  dress,  easy  and 
slouching.  Nooning  is  nature  itself,  a  per- 
fect transcript  from  life :  how  close  and  sul- 
try the  mid-day  heats ;  how  lazily  lolls  the 
sleeping  negro  on  the  hay,  whose  ear  the 
boy  is  tickling  with  a  straw,  which  produces 
a  slight  smile.  The  white  laborers  are  natu- 
rally disposed  about  with  their  fiu'ming  im- 
plements. The  landscape  is  unmistakably 
that  of  Long  Island,  bare  and  homely,  yet 
with  an  air  of  thrift  and  comfort  In  all  of 
his  productions,  the  details  are  carefully 
painted,  but  in  some  of  them,  separate  faces 
or  some  special  object  form  the  most  at- 
tractive features. 

Power  of  Music  and  j/tisic  is  Contagious 
are,  like  most  of  his  works,  of  cabinet  size 
and  companion  pieces.  The  titles  tell  the 
story,  which  is  narrated  with  pictorial  effect. 
They  represent  the  love  of  music  at  different 
periods  of  life.  The  phrenological  hobby  of 
the  artist  is  apparent  in  the  musical  bump 
of  the  n^ro,  whose  organ  of  tune  in  the 
second  picture  has  been  much  developed. 
The  faces  of  the  boys  are  full  of  sweetness. 
CaVfomia  News  is  a  hit  at  the  times.  A 
group  of  listeners  surround  the  reader  of  an 
"  extra,"  containing  the  miraculous  develop- 
ments of  gold  discovery  at  the  El  Dorado  ; 
the  scene,  a  village  tavern  bar-room,  hung 
round,  among  other  ornaments,  with  a  hand- 
bill advertisement  of  a  vessel  up  for  the 
Mines.  This  is,  altogether,  a  capital  thing, 
full  of  telling  effects :  an  historical  painting, 
though  of  an  humble  order,  in  the  genuine 
sense. 

Within  the  last  year  Mr.  Mount  has  been 
executing  orders  (of  which  Just  in  Time, 
Right  and  Left,  and  the  Ludsy  Throw, 
are  three  already  completed)  for  the  enter- 
prising French  publishing  and  print-selling 
house  of  Goupil  <k  Co.,  whose  agent,  Mr. 
Schauf,  had  the  taste  and  judgment  to  select 
Mount, as  the  most  national  of  our  artists,  to 
introduce  to  the  French  and  European  public 
These  pictures  are  tastefully  litiiographed  in 
Paris  by  La  Salle,  a  spirited  hand.  In  this 
enterprise,  ho  has  ventured  on  the  experi- 
ment of  combining  portrait  and  .comic  de- 
sign.  The  heads  are  life-size,  half-lengths ; 


but,  to  our  eye,  what  they  gain  as  portraits, 
they  lose  as  humorous  pictures.  The  classic 
size  for  comic  pieces  has  been  diminutive. 
Yet  they  are  truly  excellent,  and  we  must 
add  a  few  words  by  way  of  description. 

Just  in  Time  represents  a  handsome 
young  countryman,  who,  violin  in  hand,  has 
just  hit  the  proper  pitch.  This  picture  is  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  present  year.  It  has 
been  beautifully  lithographed,  and  »  worthy 
of  a  rural  Adonis  by  Morland. 

Right  and  Left  is  a  negro  fiddler  calling 
out  the  figures  of  a  dance  at  a  ball,  fully 
equal  to  the  last-mentioned.  The  negro  is 
a  comely  specimen  of  his  race,  and  something 
of  a  village  dandy,  to  boot. 

The  Lucky  Throw — a  negro  who  has  won 
a  goose  at  a  raffle — inimitable  for  spirit,  ex- 
pression, details  and  coloring.  Indeed,  the 
coloring  in  these  last  three  is  much  supe- 
rior to  that  in  his  earlier  works :  a  fine  tone 
is  prevalent,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  careless- 
ness or  neglect 

His  last  work,  in  this  year's  exhibition  of 
the  Academy,  Who'll  Turn  Grindstone? 
illustrates  a  well-known  apologue  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  impressing  the  moral  of  the  heart- 
less conduct  of  worldly  men  towards  those 
whose  good  offices  they  have  exhausted. 
The  countenance  of  the  boy  k  the  trait  we 
tike  best  in  this  picture.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  amenity  of  Gainsborough's  children,  and 
of  the  faces  in  the  Tnuint  Gamblers,  The 
barn  is  as  natural  as  possible.  It  was  painted 
for  Mr.  Sturges,  the  President  of  the  New- 
York  Gallery,  and  a  tiberal  patron  of  art 

Mount  has  been  fortunate  in  his  patrons 
— the  late  judujious  lover  and  munificent 
friend  of  art,-  Luman  Reed,  Esq.,  his  succes- 
sor in  the  Presidency,  James  Lenox,  Esq-^ 
Mrs.  Gideon  Lee,  Mrs.  Leupp,  Goupil  &  Co., 
gentlemen  of  discrimination  and  cultivated 
taste.  The  prices  he  is  paid  are  generally 
higher  than  those  he  places  upon  his  pro- 
ductions; and  yet,  although  handsome  for 
this  country,  he  would  probably  receive 
double  or  thrice  the  amount  abroad. 

Commonly  considered  indolent,  he  is  in- 
defatigable in  elaborating  his  productions. 
Fastidious  and  full  of  conscientious  integrity, 
he  is  accused  of  slowness  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  internal,  intellectual  labor  of 
the  artist,  who,  feithful  to  his  cherished  con- 
ceptions, seeks  to  work  them  out  by  dili- 
gence and  pains.  Much  is  going  on  in  the 
mind,  while  the  artist  may  not  touch  his 
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brush  for  days  or  weeks.  He  is  also  much 
censured  for  his  coloring,  at  one  time  too 
cold,  again  too  hot.  It  is  true,  expression 
and  9haracter  are  his  fortes,  coloring  is  not 
Yet  he  is  sometimes  highly  successful,  as  in 
his  later  works,  and  almost  always  his  col- 
oring suits  his  peculiar  class  of  subjects, 
which,  homely  and  rustic  as  they  are,  neither 
require  Bor  approve  vivid  tints. 

Mr.  Mount  is  now  Uving  at  Stony  Brook, 
some  three  miles  from  Setauket,  on  the 
Sound  side  of  Long  Island,  with  his  married 
sister.  His  studio  is  as  rustic  as  possible, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate.  It 
is  in  the  upper  story  or  garret  of  an  old- 
fashioned  cottage,  a  comfortable  homestead, 
with  the  light  artistically  let  in  from  the 
roof. 

Mr.  Shepherd  Mount,  well  known  as  a 
successful  portrait  painter,  for  which  de- 
partment of  his  art  he  has  a  fine  feehng, 
and  especially  for  color,  is  an  able  and  intel- 
ligent artj^t.  His  drawings  and  sketches 
are  even  better  than  most  of  his  portraits ; 
and,  in  pieces  of  still  life,  he  has  done  some 
capital  things.  He  has  also  a  turn  for  land- 
scape. It  is  deUghtful  to  witness  the  frank 
and  generous  pride  of  the  brothers  in  each 
other,  and  their  family  Vionnections,  an  in- 
stance of  brotherly  sympathy  and  disinter- 
estedness as  rare  as  it  is  grateful. 

The  scenery  about  Stony  Brook  is  not 
beautiful  nor  romantic,  but  has  a  certain 
rural  charm  that  confirms  local  affection, 
when  a  more  picturesque  scene  might  fade 
out  of  the  fancy.  It  has  that  ever-delicious 
repose  of  the  country,  that  air  of  quiet  and 
seclusion,  so  full  of  unobtrusive  beauty  to 
the  citizen,  tired  of  the  turmoil  of  a  town 
life.  It  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  late 
Henry  Inman.  The  country  about  here  is 
one  of  the  oldest  settlements  on  the  Island. 
It  has  some  antiquities  of  its  own,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  quaint  little  old  Caroline 
church,  an  Episcopal  church,  erected  during 
the  reign  of  George  IL,  and  named  after  his 
consort  Old  farm-houses  and  aged  people 
are  not  unfrequently  met,  and  comfort  with 
contentment  is  the  ruling  characteristic  of 
the  neighborhood.  Here,  in  serenity,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  social  pleasures,  practising 
a  genial  hospitality,  with  abundance  of  good- 
humor  and  native  courtesy,  combining  much 
intelligence  and  true  natural  refinement,  re- 
side a  pleasant  society,  of  which  the  Mount 
*ly  forms  the  centre  of  attraction.    Plea- 


sant excursions,  and  little  parties  at  home  or 
in  the  neighborhood,  relieve  the  toils  of  the 
studio,  the  farm,  the  manufactory ;  and  more 
real  happiness  is  found  than  amid  the 
splendid  luxuries  of  the  city. 

The  place  of  W.  S.  Mount,  as  an  artist, 
may  be  considered  as  not  easily  assignable. 
He  is  an  original  painter,  a  follower  of  n<> 
school,  an  imitator  of  no  roaster.  But  yet 
he  may  be  classed  generally  with  English 
painters,  as  partaking  of  certain  of  their  qual- 
ities and  as  possessing  similar  attributes. 
Mount  is  not  merely  a  comic  painter,  and  by 
no  means  a  caricaturist.  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  much  above  the  most  successful  painter 
of  still  hfe.  His  forte  properly  is  rustic  pic- 
turesqueness,  and  heightened  by  true  humor- 
ous descriptive  power.  He  is  something 
akin  to  Wilkie,  with  traits  of  the  better  part 
of  Morland  and  a  good  deal  of  Gainsborough 
in  him.  Some  o{  his  cabinet  pieces  with  a 
variety  of  figures  deserve  to  be  ranked  in 
the  same  category  with  the  admirable  pic- 
tures of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  Of 
course  we  would  not  insult  Mount  by  declar- 
ing such  an  extravagance,  as  that  he  equal- 
led Ostade  in  coloring,  or  Douner  in  minute 
finish.  The  general  characteristics  of  his 
paintings,  however,  are  much  the  same  with 
theii«. 

A  comic  artist  without  doubt,  he  is  still 
essentially  a  rural  painter.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  town  life  in  his  pictures:  all  are 
imbued  with  a  feeling  of  the  country — ^its 
freshness,  its  foliage,  its  sweet  airs  and  soul- 
calming  secret  recesses.  His  best  works 
are,  in  a  word,  humorous  pastorals,  with 
sweetness  and  fine-tempered  satire,  (where 
there  is  any  at  all ;)  no  bitterness,  no  moral 
obliquity  or  personal  deformity  impair  their 
effect;  they  present  a  picture  of  country  life, 
at  once  satisfactory  for  its  truth  and  agreea- 
ble in  its  aspect  and  general  features. 

The  character  of  the  artist  is  reflected  in 
his  works, — his  sweetness  of  temper,  purity 
of  feeling,  truthfulness,  gayety  of  heart, 
humorous  observation,  and  appreciation  of 
homely  beauties  of  nature  that  are  overlooked 
by  the  common  eye. 

He  loves  to  discover  the  good  in  others, 
in  artists,  especially  beginners,  in  all  pictures, 
and  indeed  in  every  thing.  He  is  a  practical 
optimist,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  term*. 
With  maturity  of  judgment  and  character, 
he  has  all  the  vivacity  of  youthful  feeling  and 
the  freshness  of  the  morning  of  life.     A 
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guileless,  generous  gentleman,  indifferent  to 
the  pecuniary  rewards  of  his  art,  except  so 
far  as  they  insure  the  essential  comforts  of 
life  and  bring  the  independence  he  cherishes 
with  manly  spirit 

In  common  with  all  the  members  of  his 
family,  who  inherit  a  turn  for  humor  and 
vivacity  of  spirits,  he  is  a  lover  of  and  skilled 
in  music,  plays  with  spirit  on  the  violin,  and 
is  fond  of  all  social  and  innocent  pleasures. 

His  figure  is  tall  and  slight,  but  graceful ; 
his  gait  buoyant  and  springy ;  his  nmnners 
corcSal,  cheery,  and  full  of  bonhomie ;  with 
a  voice  uncommonly  musical  and  insinuat- 
ing. Those  who  have  not  met  him,  may 
obtain  a  good  idea  of  his  physiognomy  and 
expression,  from  the  admirable  head  by  El- 


liott, painted  for  Gk>upil  &  Co.'s  gallery — a 
trifle  too  highly  colored  perhaps,  and  making 
him  look  more  like  a  bandit  than  the  painter, 
still  a  picturesque  head  of  an  artist,  by  one 
who  well  deserves  that  title.  His  smile  and 
frank  expression,  both  very  attractive,  give 
way  in  the  portrait  to  a  more  elevated  ex- 
pression, not  the  habitual  look.  His  eye  is 
remarkably  mild  and  intelligent :  the  whole 
profile,  in  a  word,  is  such  as  one  fancies  a 
painter's  face  should  be. 

in  conversation  he  is  modest  and  unas- 
suming ;  his  remarks  are  direct,  full  of  sense, 
humor  and  feeUng.  He  speaks  hurriedly  at 
times,  and  without  any  pedantic  precision ; 
but  his  expressions  are  generally  as  pithy 
as  his  ideas  are  just  and  true. 


HUNGARY: 

A     DESCRIPTION     OF     THE     COUNTRY. 


The  last  three  years  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered with  the  deepest  interest  by  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Great  events  have  trans- 
pired, and  in  evident  preparation  for  greater 
stilL  The  voice  of  the  forerunner  has  been 
heard,  and  the  multitudes  have  gone  forth 
to  listen  to  it.  The  baptism  of  fire  follows. 
The  minds  of  men  are  alert  and  watchful 
for  the  opening  of  the  next  scene  of  this  fear- 
ful and  momentous  drama. 

Thus  far,  no  nation  has  acted  a  nobler  or 
a  more  tragical  part  than  that  of  the  Hun- 
garians. For  many  years  scarcely  thought 
of,  and  hardly  known  by  any  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  and  not  at  all  understood,  this 
people  has  surprised  the  world  with  an  exam- 
ple of  heroic  devotion  to  a  righteous  cause, 
which,  if  it  has  been  paralleled,  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  nation  of  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

We  propose,  in  three  papers  of  moderate 
length  each,  to  give  an  account  of  the  late 
events  in  Hungary ;  commencing,  in  the  pres- 
ent article,  vrith  a  description  of  the  country, 
of  its  position,  natural  resources,  capabilities 
and  relations;  proceeding  next  to  a  brief 
summary  of  Hungarian  history,  with  astate- 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  the 
opening  of  the  late  struggle,  and  concluding 


with  a  detailed  history  of  the  struggle  itself. 
Our  materials  for  this  work  are  not  so  am- 
ple as  we  could  wish  they  were,  and  yet  they 
are  sufficient,  we  believe,  to  enable  us  to  pre- 
sent truthfully  the  great  features  of  this  most 
interesting  passage  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  the  description  which  follows,  it  has 
been  our  endeavor  to  convey  both  a  distinct 
and  correct  general  impression  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary,  and  also  to  give  in  detail 
the  most  important  facts  illustrative  of  its 
physical  characteristics.  Particular  pains 
have  been  taken  to  retain  the  very  language 
of  those  who  have  written  from  their  per- 
sonal observation,  and  in  most  instances  this 
has  been  done.  We  hope  the  reader  will 
put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  reading  with  a 
map  before  him ;  and  we  are  confident  that 
if  he  does,  he  will  conclude  this  article  with 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  land  of  the  Magyars 
than  he  will  readily  obtain  in  any  other  way. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  lies  north  of 
Turkey  and  south  of  Poland,  the  great  mass 
of  it  falling  between  the  45th  and  49th  par- 
allels of  north  latitude.  From  the  best  sta- 
tistics within  our  reach,  we  gather  that  its 
extent  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana  taken  together,  or,  with 
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Transylvania,  to  the  imited  areas  of  New- 
York  and  Pennsylvania.* 

Along  the  whole  line  of  the  northern  fron- 
^er  stretches  the  rough  and  wooded  region 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  On  the  east 
is  the  prindpaUty  of  Transylvania,  a  beau- 
tiful, hilly  country,  girt  about  and  inter- 
sected with  elevated  ranges,  and  rather  more 
than  equal  in  extent  to  the  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  The 
great  western,  central  and  southern  regions 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  vast  and  fertile 
plains,  in  certain  districts  well  wooded,  and 
watered  by  four  great  rivers — ^the  Danube, 
the  Theiss,  the  Drave  and  the  Save.  The 
Danube,  after  having  passed  the  outposts  of 
the  Carpathians  at  Presburg,  continues  in 
an  easterly  course  for  about  ninety  miles, 
until,  a  short  distance  west  of  Waitzen,  it 
divides  the  mountain  range  of  central  Hun- 
gary, 8(hd  bends  abruptly  southward.  This 
range,  stretching  for  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, separates  the  westera,  or  the  "little 
Hungarian  plain,"  from  that  vast  central 
plain  which  occupies,  with  its  pusztas  and  its 
rich  marsh  lands,  nearly  all  the  remainder 
of  Hungary  proper. 

The  north-western  and  northern  portion 
of  the  kingdom  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  sil- 
ver and  copper,  which  are  of  great  extent, 
having  been  worked  since  the  times  of  the 
Romans.  "Many  of  the  ancient  *  levels' 
still  exist,  and  are  easily  recognized  from 
having  been  excavated  with  hammer  and 
chisel ;"  and  to  this  day  there  are  not  unfre- 
quontly  found  lamps,  coins,  tools,  and  arti- 
cles of  dress,  evidently  of  Roman  origin. 
An  idea  of  the  vastness  of  these  excavations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  in  one 
region  the  subterraneous  caverns  commu- 
nicate with  another  through  passages  fifty 
miles  in  extent  The  climate  of  this  north- 
ern mountainous  district  is  cold,  and  so  sub- 
ject even  in  the  warmer  seasons  to  sudden 
and  severe  changes,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever 
prudent  for  the  traveller  to  leave  behind  his 
fur  cloaL  These  chilly  ridges,  however,  ex- 
ert it  would  seem  no  unfavorable  influence 
upon  the  plains  below:  for  Buda-Pesth, 
though  as  far  north  as  Quebec,  has  the  aver- 
age yearly  temperature  of  Philadelphia. 

All  the  productions  of  our  Middle  States 


*  The  statistics  are  strangely  contradictory.  "We 
'^  more  moderate. 


can  be  raised  with  eqnal  facility  in  Hungaijy 
wheat,  maize,  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  and  grapes 
that  afford  some  of  the  finest  wines  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  land  remarkable  for  the  TaH- 
ety  as  well  as  the  abundance  of  its  prodnctSy 
fruitful  of  com  and  wine,  afibrding  pasturage 
to  countless  flodcs  and  herds,  watered  by 
great  rivers,  and  well  supplied  with  the  trea- 
sures of  the  forest  and  the  mine. 

As  has  afready  been  stated,  the  great  mass 
of  Hungary  proper  consists  of  two  plains^ 
separate  by  the  moimtains  which  are  cot 
through  by  the  Danube  near  Waitzen.  Of 
these  the  western  is  about  eighty  miles  long 
(from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.)  by  six^  broad,  and  i» 
almost  a  perfect  level  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  traveller  who  goes  down  the 
Danube  from  Presburg,  for  many  miles, 
meets  with  no  object  to  relieve  the  eye. 
The  country  all  around  is  flat  and  sandy, 
sometimes  woody,  sometimes  spread  out 
into  rich  meadows,  and  looking  every  where 
as  if  it  had  at  one  period  formed  the 
bed  of  the  river  itself,  which,  even  now,  fre- 
quently changes  its  course.  The  immense 
arms  which  £o  Danube  in  this  part  senda 
oflf  at  every  half-mile  or  less,  are  many  of 
them  wider  than  the  parent  stream  itself,  if 
that  term  can,  be  appl^  indeed  to  any  part 
of  it 

At  Grau,  however,  the  scene  undergoes  a 
delightful  dmnge.  Instead  of  the  flat  plain 
to  which  the  eye  had  been  accustomed,  fine 
mountains  rise  on  either  side,  green  and  pre- 
cipitous, from  the  water's  edge.  These  con- 
tinue to  skirt  the  river  upon  its  right  bank 
for  a  considerable  distance. 

Near  the  western  frontier,  and  some  thirty 
miles  S.  W.  from  Presburg,  Ues  the  Nea- 
siedler  Lake,  a  shallow  body  of  water,  being 
hardly  any  where  more  than  ten  feet  deep, 
and  in  general  not  more  than  six,  but  cover- 
ing an  area  of  two  hundred  square  miles.  This 
lake  is  surrounded  by  low  meadows  and  mo- 
rasses. On  its  eastern  borders  sandbanks  and 
islands  of  peat  moss  are  frequent,  which  at 
length  become  united  tc^ther,  and  a  wide 
marshy  district  commences,  which  stretches 
as  far  as  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Danube, 
where  the  land  rises  higher  and  assumes  a 
firmer  character.  This  vast  morass  covers  aa 
area  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  ^ftj 
square  miles,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  floating  bog;  but 
here  and  there  trees  are  growing,  and  nearir 
in  the  centre  there  is  a  wood  of  alders  whi^ 
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does  not  float.  Over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  morass  lies  a  bed  of  moss,  usually 
about  six  but  sometimes  as  much  as  nine 
or  even  twelve  feet  thick.  Beneath  this 
lies  almost  every  where  a  stratum  of  bog 
earth,  resting  on  a  firm  bed  of  clay,  cov- 
ered Uke  the  bottom  of  the  lake  with 
stones  and  graveL  In  the  spring,  when 
the  whole  Hansag  (the  Hungarian  name)  is 
overflowed,  this  moss  covering,  and  some- 
times also  the  stratum  of  tur^  is  loosened,  and 
floats  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  If  the 
growth  of  the  moss  has  been  more  than 
iisually  vigorous,  it  will  sometimes  cling 
closely  to  the  lower  soil,  and  become  over- 
flowed. Occasionally  it  happens  that  large 
tracts  thus  submerged  are  suddenly  loosened, 
so  that  what  the  day  before  was  a  sheet  of 
water,  becomes  apparently  transformed  into 
dry  land.  Much  the  larger  part  of  the  Han- 
sag is  still  marshy  and  reedy  ground,  and  only 
a  very  small  portion  is  arable.  l*he  earth 
shakes  under  the  tread,  and  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  middle  portions  of  it,  to  obtain  Arm 
footing  any  where.  Kohl,  the  German  trav- 
eller, describes  it  as  "stretched  out  before  the 
eye,  a  boundless  desert  of  reeds  interspersed 
with  marshy  meadows,  and  skirted  on  the 
distant  horizon  by  the  alder  forest  which 
was  just  visible." 

"The  whole  country  between  Oedenburg 
and  Eaab  (the  former  situated  near  the  S.  W. 
extremity  of  the  Neusiedler  and  the  latter  fifty 
miles  to  the  east,  at  the  junction  of  the  river 
Raab  with  the  Danube)  is  as  flat  as  though 
it  had  been  adjusted  by  line  and  level.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Hansag,  the  whole  of 
the  little  Hungarian  plain,  containing  about 
four  thousand  square  miles,  is  exceedingly 
fertile.  This  fertility  reaches  its  highest  point 
in  the  island  of  Schutt — distinguished  for  its 
impregnable  fortress  of  Komorn — ^which  was 
formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Golden 
Gardens." 

The  Hansag  itself  however,  is  by  no 
means  useless,  as  it  aflbrds  pasturage  to  many 
herds  of  cattle,  reeds  which  are  woven  by 
the  shepherds  into  mats,  and  large  quantities 
of  soda,  which  in  hot  simimer  weather  issues 
from  the  ground  on  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  lake,  and  from  the  dried-up  beds  of  the 
little  pools  that  sprinkle  over  the  marsh.  In 
favorable  seasons  and  situations  this  salt  will 
cover  the  surface  for  miles,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  snow. 

One  of  th»  most  remarkable  natural  fea- 


tures of  western  Hungry  is  the  lake  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Flatten  See,  or  Lake 
Balaton.  Its  figure  is  a  parallelogram.  It 
extends  fifty  miles  from  N.  K  to  S.  W.,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  eight  or  nine  miles, 
and  a  medium  depth  of  about  six  fethoms. 
The  shores  are  nearly  straight,  with  one 
notable  exception  however  on  the  western 
shore,  where  a  considerable  peninsula  runs 
so  £ftr  into  the  lake,  that  between  its  ex- 
tremity and  the  opposite  side  there  remains 
only  a  channel  of  two  hundred  yards  in  width. 
The  color  of  the  water  is  generally  a  clear 
white,  but  when  storms  are  approaching,  even 
though  no  clouds  have  yet  appeared  in  the 
heavens,  it  assumes  a  dark  hue,  and  forms 
thus  a  convenient  weather-gauge. 

The  following  extract  from  Kohl,  from 
whose  book  most  of  the  above  is  taken,  will 
not  be  uninteresting : — 

••  The  whole  nature  of  the  Flatten  See  has  never 
been  properly  examined,  and  therefore  I  believe 
Uiat  the  few  fects  related  to  me  on  the  spot  may 
offer  something  of  novelty.  The  evening  I  speak 
of;  when  I  looked  upon  its  waters,  waves  were 
coQfltantly  beating  against  the  shore,  although  the 
atmosphere  was  perfectly  still  The  following 
morning  I  went  down  to  the  ferry  at  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula.  This  ferry  unites  the  comitat 
of  Salader,  at  the  north  of'^the  lake,  to  that  of 
Schomoty,  at  the  south.  A  road  leads  through  the 
peninsula,  over  which  the  people  who  wish  to  go 
*tn*«  Schwnoty*  pass  as  over  a  bridge.  On  the 
Schomoty  side  there  is  a  Hungarian,  on  the  Tihany, 
a  German  ferr3rmaa  The  walk  from  the  convent 
to  the  ferryman's  cottage  is  nearly  a  mile.  His 
name  is  Dicker,  and  he  £um  held  the  ferry  over  this 
lake  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  He  assured  me  that 
the  water  was  never  still,  not  even  when  there  had 
been  a  calm  for  fourteen  days.  He  also  confirmed 
what  had  been  told  noe  respecting  the  changes  in 
the  weather  to  be  foretold  by  the  appearance  of 
the  water.  *  Even  when  the  storm  is  m  Qermany/ 
said  he,  *  the  lake  has  got  it  in  its  stomach,  and  - 
foams  and  grumbles  beforehand.'  In  the  little 
strait  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  the 
lake  is  only  two  hundred  iathoms  wide,  the  motion 
is  the  strongest,  and  in  addition  to  the  agitation  of 
the  waves  on  the  surface,  there  is  a  strong  current, 
strongest  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  where  tho 
water  is  not  more  than  seven  fathoms  deep  at  the 
utmost.  The  current  flows  sometimes  from  west 
to  east,  and  sometimes  in  a  contrary  direction ;  the 
people  could  not  say  whether  there  was  a  double 
current  as  in  other  straits.  The  monks  thought 
this  current  was  caused  by  the  superfluous  waters 
of  either  part  of  the  lake,  and  that  if  the  wind 
blew  long  from  the  east  the  water  was  driven  into 
the  western  part, and  vice  vena;  but  the  boatman 
was  of  opinion  that  the  stream  was  conUnual,  even 
when  there  had  long  been  no  wind  to  impel  the 
waters  to  one  part  or  the  other.  After  a  long  con- 
tinnaaoe  of  wind  the  water  became  tioabled,  but  in 
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general,  even  among  the  reeds,  it  was  as  dear  *  as 
aqua  fortis.' 

"The  people  employ  a  curious  terminolo^  for 
the  different  winds.  The  north  wind,  which  blows 
from  the  Bacony  forest,  is  the  upper  wind ;  the 
south,  from  the  Schomotyer  plains,  tne  under  wind ; 
the  west  wind  is  the  Smery  because  it  blows  from 
the  Salader  comitat;  and  the  east  wind  the  Calvin 
wind,  probably  because  it  comes  over  the  Hun- 
garian 8teppes,where  there  are  more  Cal  vinists  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Hungary.  The  *  Saler  wind ' 
from  the  Alps,  sweeping  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  lake,  is  the  most  violent ;  it  raises  the  waves 
mountain  high,  and  brings  with  it  the  greatest 
number  of  storms.  As  to  the  story  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  waters  with  the  moon's  changes,  no 
one  knew  any  thing  about  it 

"  The  foaming  of  the  water  may  arise  from  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  carried  into  it  by  the 
springs.  The  Flatten  See  is  so  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  this  gas,  that  Professor  Schuster  thinks 
the  whole  lake  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  great 
receptacle  of  a  much  diluted  acid.  Yellow  {>ap>er 
becomes  pretty  quickly  of  a  brown  red  tint  in  its 
waters,  and  red  19  changed  to  blue.  The  taste  is 
strongly  astringent,  and  the  skin,  after  washing  in 
it,  becomes  rough  and  breaks.  The  eyes,  after 
bathing  in  the  lake,  become  sensible  of  great  irri- 
tation, which  sometimes  even  amounts  to  inflam- 
mation. Horses  driven  to  swim  in  the  lake  would 
lose  their  hoofo  if  fat  were  not  rubbed  into  them. 
The  water  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  witli- 
out  becoming  putnd,  and  it  will  even  preserve 
meat  and  other  substances  completely  fresh  for 
several  days.  The  fish  found  in  tnis  lake  are  said 
to  differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  some  species  in 
other  waters.  The  flesh  is  finer,  firmer,  and  better 
flavored.**  (Kohl's  Travels,  pp.  869,  870.) 

The  Flatten  See,  like  the  lakes  Constance 
and  Geneva,  has  one  high  mount^nous, 
and  one  level  shore.  Its  mountain  side, 
like  that  of  the  Neusiedler  Lake,  boasts  an 
admirable  vine  culture ;  while  tlie  low  and 
swampy  coasts  are  brought  under  the  plbugb, 
and  are  used  for  pasturing  cattle. 

Behind  the  town  of  Tapolza  the  Bacony 
forest  begins,  a  thick  wood  covering  a  hilly 
tract  of  country,  and  extending  nearly  from 
the  Danube  to  Croatia,  This  forest,  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  has  been  a  resort  for 
robbers.  Within  a  few  years  indeed  one 
Sohri  has  gained  himself  a  reputation 
which  rivals  that  of  Robin  Hood.  Finer 
wood  scenery  than  is  here  presented  to 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  probably  not 
to  be  found  in  Europe.  In  many  parts 
of  the  forest  the  axe  seems  never  to  have 
been  used ;  and  even  close  by  the  road-side 
thousands  of  fine  trees  are  decaying  from 
age.  They  are  mostly  oaks,  mixed  with  a 
few  birches.  The  mistletoe  grows  in  wonder- 
"uriancejthe  dying  tops  of  the  oaks  seem- 


ing often  quite  borne  down  with  it  Where 
the  surface  is  clear  of  trees  for  a  few  yards, 
a  fine  turf  springs  up  naturally ;  though  the 
swine,  with  which  this  forest  is  filled  in  the 
winter  for  the  sake  of  the  acorns,  root  it  up 
most  unsparingly.  The  swine-herds  of  the 
Bacony  forest  have  never  had  a  reputation  for 
any  extraordinary  honesty,  and  to  the  pres- 
ent day  are  esteemed  a  lawless  class.  Many 
legends  have  gathered  around  this  wild 
wood,  and  its  name  remains,  as  of  old,  a 
name  of  romance  and  mystery. 

The  "  great  Hungarian  plain,"  lying  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Bacony  forest  audits  moim- 
tain  range,  and  embracing  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Theiss,  constitutes  the  largest  and  most 
characteristic  portion  of  the  kingdom.  It 
covers  an  area  of  nearly  or  quite  28,000 
square  miles,  stretching  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Tokay  on  the  north  to  the  Danube, 
and  from  the  lake  Balaton  on  the  west  to 
the  borders  of  Transylvania. 

The  traveller  approaching  Tokay  aloT^ 
the  "Hegyalla"  mountain  district,  which 
skirts  the  river  Boorog,  that  at  this  town 
pours  its  waters  into  the  Theiss,  journeys  by 
a  pleasant  route  among  smiling  valleys  and 
by  lovely  brooks,  refreshed  by  the  shade  of 
magnificent  woods,  and  cheered  by  the  pros- 
pect of  cloud-capped  mountains.     But  the 
Theiss  once  crossed,  a  scene  so  different 
opens  upon  him,  that  he  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve himself  in  the  same  hemisphere.    The 
vast  plain  of  Hungary  stretches  before  him 
interminable.      He  launches  forth  into  its 
wonderful  solitudes.    Around  on  evoiy  hand, 
unto  the  remote  horizon,  stretches  this  im- 
mense level,  sublime  as  the  ocean   itsel£ 
There  is  no  hill,  nor  even  a  considerable 
undulation,  to  break  the  monotony  of  the 
view.     Scarcely  a  solitary  tree  is  visible. 
The  only  inanimate  objects  that  relieve  the 
oppressive   uniformity,   are    an    occasional 
shepherd's  hut,  the  tall  beam  of  a  well,  or  a 
small  tumulus  erected  in  ages  past,  for  some 
now-forgotten  use.    The  Puszta,*  however, 
is  neither  without  inhabitants  nor  without 
cultivation.   It  has  cities,  towns,  and  villages ; 
few  and  far  between  it  is  true,  out  generally 
large  and  populous  where  they  do  occur. 
On  the  great  road,  or  rather  track,  between 
Tokay  and  Debretzin,  a  village  occurs  almost 
every  three  or  four  hours ;  but  in  some  parts, 

•  i  e.  Desert,  void;  eqaivaleotto  tieppt^  etc 
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for  a  whole  day  no  such  welcome  sight  glad- 
dens the  eye  of  the  weary  traveller.  The  scene 
however  presents  so  much  that  is  new  and 
wonderful,  that  he  never  for  a  moment 
experiences  the  weariness  of  monotony. 
The  constant  hum  of  insects,  the  screams  of 
birds  of  prey,  and  the  lowing  of  cattle,  re- 
mind him  through  the  whole  day  that  the 
tuszta  is  no  desert.  Flocks  of  sheep  may 
often  be  seen  standing  beneath  the  hot  sun 
at  noon-day,  shielding  their  heads  from  his 
burning  heat  in  the  shade  of  each  other's 
bodies ;  and  again,  vast  herds  of  cattle, 
looking  in  the  distance  like  so  many  regi- 
ments of  soldiers ;  for,  whether  by  accident 
or  design  it  is  impossible  to  say,  they  com- 
monly feed  in  a  long'  loose  line  of  three  or 
four  deep.  Falcons  are  wheeUng  and  scream- 
ing in  the  air,  sometimes  a  dozen  of  them 
in  sight  at  once.  Here  and  there  a  solitary 
heron  may  be  detected  wading  about  in  the 
salt  marshes,  with  which  the  region  abounds, 
and  occasionally  a  flock  of  noisy  plovers 
flies  up  before  your  path ;  but  of  game  and 
of  small  birds  of  any  kind  there  are  very 
few.  In  sandy  districts  the  earless  marmot, 
a  pretty  httle  animal  about  the  size  and 
color  of  a  squirrel,  is  a  constant  source  of 
amusement,  always  running  at  the  slightest 
alarm  to  the  mouth  of  his  hole,  and  then, 
at  the  least  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
intruder,  dropping  down  and  remaining  hid 
till  his  enemy  has  gone  away. 

"  The  feeling  of  solitude,"  says  the  English 
traveller  from  whom  most  of  the  above  has 
been  taken, "  which  a  vast  plain  impresses  on 
the  imagination,  is  to  me  more  solemn  than 
that  produced  by  the  boundless  ocean,  or 
tlie  trackless  forest ;  nor  is  this  sentiment 
ever  so  strongly  felt  as  during  the  short 
moments  of  twilight  which  follow  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  It  is  just  as  the  bright 
orb  has  disappeared  below  the  level  of  the 
horizon,  while  yet  some  red  tints  like  glow- 
worm traces  mark  the  pathway  he  has  fol- 
lowed ;  just  when  the  busy  hum  of  insects  is 
hushed  as  by  a  charm,  apd  stillness  fills  the 
air ;  when  the  cold  chills  of  night  creep  over 
the  earth ;  when  comparative  darkness  has 
suddenly  followed  the  bright  glare  of  day ; 
it  is  then  that  the  stranger  feels  how  alone 
he  is,  and  how  awful  such  loneliness  is,  where 
the  eye  sees  no  boundary,  and  the  ear  de- 
tects no  sign  of  living  thing. 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  destroyed 
4he  illusion  of  the  first  sunset  I  witnessed 


on  the  Puszta  of  Hungary.  The  close  of 
day  found  us  far  from  any  human  habi- 
tation, alone  in  this  desert  of  luxuriance, 
without  a  mark  that  man  had  established 
his  dominion  there,  save  the  wheel  tracks 
which  had  guided  us  on  our  way,  and  the 
shepherds'  wells  which  are  sparingly  scattered 
over  the  whole  plain.  I  have  seen  the  sun  set 
behind  the  mountains  of  the  Rhine,  as  I  lay  on 
the  tributary  Neckar's  banks,  and  the  dark 
bold  towers  of  Heidelberg  stood  gloriously 
out  against  the  deep  red  sky ;  as  the  ripple 
of  the  lagoons  kissed  the  prow  of  the  light 
gondola,  I  have  seen  his  last  rays  throw 
their  golden  tints  over  the  magnificence  of 
fallen  Venice ;  I  have  watched  the  god  of 
day  as  he  sank  to  rest  behind  the  gorgeous 
splendor^  of  St  Peter's ;  yet  never  with  so 
strong  a  feeling  of  his  majesty  and  power  as 
when  alone  on  the  Puszta  of  Hungary." 

Occasionally  the  traveller  on  these  vast 
plains,  when  he  opens  his  eyes  in  the  morning 
upon  the  landscape  which  had  faded  from 
them  with  the  declining'sun  on  the  evening 
before,  finds  himself  in  a  wholly  diflFerent 
scene.  A  few  miles  from  him  lies,  it  may  be, 
an  extensive  Jake  enveloped  in  a  gray  mist. 
At  one  end,  perhaps,  there  is  a  village,  and 
beautiful  woods  and  park-like  meadows  are 
spread  all  around.  As  he  approaches  this 
delightful  region,  however,  new  points  of 
view  gradually  come  out,  while  the  objects 
first  observed  have  vanished  away.  By-and- 
by  the  mist  rises  from  the  earth,  leaving  the 
view  clear  along  the  burning  plain,  while 
trees  and  water  are  still  discernible  in  the 
air.     It  is  the  mirage. 

"  Such  are  some  of  the  most  strikiog  pictures  pre- 
sented by  the  plains ;  but  there  are  others  of  a  more 
cheerful  and  social  character.  I  have  already  said 
the  Puszta  tillages  are  large ;  they  sometimes  con- 
tain several  thousand  inhabitants.  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple  or  uniform  than  the  plan  on  which 
they  are  built  One  long,  straight,  and  most  pre- 
posterously wide  street  generally  forms  the  whole 
village ;  or  it  may  he  that  this  street  is  traversed 
at  right  angles  by  another  equally  long,  straight, 
and  wide.  Smaller  streets  are  rare ;  but,  when 
they  do  occur,  it  is  pretty  certain  they  are  all  par- 
allel or  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  All  the 
cottages  are  built  on  the  same  plan :  a  gable-end 
with  two  small  windows,  shaaed  by  acacias  or 
walnuts,  faces  the  street  The  houses  are  beauti- 
fully thatched  with  reeds,  and  the  fenq^  of  the 
court-yard  are  often  formed  of  the  same  materiaL 
The  long  one-storied  house,  roofed  with  wooden 
tiles,  the  best  in  the  village, — unless  the  Seigneiur*8 
chateau  happens  to  be  there,^and  behind  which 
towers  the  odd  half-eastern  steeple,  is  the  dwell- 
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ing  of  the  priest;  and,  should  th«  traveller  find 
himself  benighted  in  the  neighborhood,  its  rich  and 
hospitable  occupant  would  welcome  the  chance 
which  bestowed  on  him  a  guest  A  little  further, 
perhaps,  stands  another  house,  whose  pretensions, 
if  below  the  priest's,  are  above  those  of  its  neigh- 
bors. On  the  shutters  is  pasted  up  some  official 
notice,  and  before  the  door  stands  the  stocks.  It 
is  the  dwelling  of  the  Biro  or  judge  of  the  village. 
The  Hejseg  hdz,  (town  house,)  the  modest  school- 
room,and  the  little  inn,  are  the  onlv  other  exceptions 
to  the  peasants*  cottages.  Besides  the  avenue  of 
trees  on  each  side,  and,  in  wet  weather,  sundry 
pools  of  water,  or  rather  small  lakes,  the  street  is 
often  interrupted  by  the  tall  pole  of  a  well,  or  th« 
■hed  of  a  horse-milL  These  horse-mills  are  dumsv 
contrivances:  first,  a  shed  is  built  to  cover  the 
heavy  horizontal  wheel  in  which  the  horse  works; 
And  men  beside  it  is  a  small  house  oontainine  the 
mill-works.  Whv  they  do  not  use  wind-milw  in- 
stead, it  is  difficult  to  say ;  except  that  the  others 
are  better  understood,  and  require  Jess  care. 
Running  water  is  so  scarce  on  the  Paaita,that 
water-mills  are  out  of  the  question. 

"  la  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages  a  certain 
portion  of  the  land  is  cultivated, — perhaps  one 
tenth  of  the  whole ;  and  produces  rich  crops  of 
KukunUz^  or  Indian  com,  wheat,  hemp,  flax,  to- 
bacco, and  wine.  The  gathering  in  of  these  products 
occupies  the  scanty  population  without  mtermis- 
sion  from  the  beginning  of  summer  to  the  end  of 
autumn.  Our  route  did  not  lead  us  through  the 
richest  part  of  the  plains;  but  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  nave  seen  the  kukurutz  looking  better  than 
here.  It  was  just  the  middle  of  September,  and 
every  hand  was  occupied  in  the  harvest  Wagoo- 
loads  of  the  bright  yellow  cones,  drawn  by  the 
large  white  oxen,  were  passed  at  every  step.  And 
what  a  trial  of  patience  it  was  to  pass  those 
wagons  I  There  the  peasant  sits  quite  oom- 
posedlv  in  front  of  his  load,  probably  last  asleep, 
and  often  half  drunk :  until  you  are  close  to  him, 
he  will  not  hear  you,  shout  as  you  may ;  and  when 
at  last  he  does  condescend  to  be  aware  of  your 
presence,  and  commences  vociferating  to  his  four 
oxen,  aud  plybg  his  whip  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
duce them  to  cede  the  only  part  of  the  road  on 
which  your  carriage  can  pass,  the  time  taken  by 
the  beasts  to  comprehend  the  full  force  of  their 
master's  argument,  and  the  sort  of  eonsultation 
they  seem  to  hold  as  to  whether  they  shall  obey  it 
or  nut  is  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  most  patient 
of  men. 

**  The  part  of  the  plain  left  for  pasture  is  occu- 
pied durmg  the  smnmer  months,  as  we  have  seen, 
Dy  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep. 
In  winter  these  are  either  brought  up  into  the 
villages,  or  stabled  in  those  solitary  fiums  which 
form  another  striking  peculiaritv  o(  the  Puszta. 
Far  finom  any  beaten  tuck  orvilUge  the  traveller 
observes  a  collection  of  buildings  inclosed  by  a 
thick  wall  of  mud  or  straw,  with  an  arched  gate- 
wav,  and  containing  a  large  court  surrounded  by 
stables,  b^tns,  sheep-houses,  and  a  shepherd's  cot- 
tage or  twa  Here  the  sheep  and  cattle  are 
wmtered,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  draught  of 
fodder ;  and  here  their  guardians  often  remain  a 
whole  winter  without  ezchaogiDg  a  word  with  any 


other  human  bein^  than  those  composing  their 
own  little  domestic  community,  for  tne  trackless 
snow  renders  communication  extremely  difficult 
In  summer  the  shepherd's  life  is  even  more  monot- 
onous. He  often  remains  out  for  months  together, 
till  wmter  comes  on,  and  obliges  him  to  seek 
shelter.''  (Paget's  Travels  in  Hungary  and  TVan- 
sylvania,  pp.  289-291.) 

The  8oil  of  this  ffreat  centra]  plain,  formed 
from  the  debris  of  several  different  kinds  of 
rock,  presents  a  very  considerable  diversity. 
A  large  portion  of  it  is  a  deep  sand,  easily 
worked,  and  in  wet  seasons  yielding  faxt 
crops;  a  second,  found  principally  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  rivers,  is  boggy  and 
much  deteriorated  in  value  from  the  fre- 
quent  inundations  to  which  it  is  subject,  but 
capable  of  Uie  greatest  improvement  at  little 
cost ;  and  a  third  is  a  rich  black  loam,  the 
fertility  of  which  is  almost  incredible.     . 

The  traveller  who  sails  down  the  Danube 
from  Pesth  finds  the  river  frequently  divided 
by  low  islands,  and  the  shores  on  either 
hand  likewise  low  and  flat ;  that  on  the  left 
being  in  great  part  marshy,  and  that  on 
the  right  somewhat  higher,  and  often 
stretching  off  in  barren  patches  of  sand.  In 
crossing  the  country  from  Pesth  to  Szegedin, 
a  similar  contrast  is  observed,  the  whole 
northern  and  middle  portions  of  the  paral* 
lelogram  between  the  Danube  and  Theiss 
being  made  up  of  desert  plains  and  fertile 
marshes.  Near  its  southern  extremity,  how- 
ever, it  rises  into  a  low  and  sterile  plateau. 
Between  this  and  the  Danube,  still  further 
south,  lies  a  small  alluvial  plain,  watered  by  * 
small  rivers,  and  extremely  ftiutfuL  This 
is  the  celebrated  Batshka,  in  the  times  of 
the  Bomans  colonized  and  cultivated  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  now,  beneath  the  dil- 
igent and  skilful  hands  of  German  colonists, 
taught  to  bloom  and  bear  fruit  once  more. 

The  country  between  the  Danube  and 
Lake  Balaton  is  the  same,  in  its  general  fea- 
tures, with  that  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Theiss.  Both  are  capable  of  becoming 
vastly  more  productive  than  they  now  are, 
and  would  certainly  do  so  under  a  wise  and 
patriotic  government 

It  only  remains  now  that  we  take  a  bird^s- 
eye  view  of  the  Banat,  and  the  reader  will 
have  obtained,  probably,  a  clear  idea  of  the 
natural  capabilities  of  what  is  embraced 
within  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  proper. 

Between  the  Maros,  the  Theiss,  the  Da- 
nube, and  theTransylvanian  mountains,  ther% 
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is  spread  out  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
country  that  the  world  can  show.  The  route 
from  Szegedin  to  Temesvar  leads  through  a 
flat  and  often  swampy  country,  hut  at  the 
same  time  so  overladen  with  the  riches  of 
production,  that  the  prospect  is  one  of  sur^ 

Eassing  luxuriance.  In  the  season  of  the 
arvest,  wide  fields  are  waving  with  yellow 
grain,  often  so  full  in  the  head  as  to  have 
sunk  under  its  own  weight,  and  the  whole 
plain  seems  alive  with  lahorers. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  hiack  loam,  and  its 
productive  powers,  heightened  by  a  climate 
more  nearly  tropical  than  temperate,  are 
truly  wonderful.  The  same  crops  are  re- 
peated year  after  year,  on  the  same  spots ; 
the  ground  is  only  once  turned  up  to  receive 
the  seed ;  a  fallow  is  unknown ;  manure  is 
esteemed  injurious ;  and  yet,  such  abundant 
produce  as  ill-treated,  unaided  Nature  here 
bestows  on  her  children,  excites  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  traveUer  from  western  Eu- 
rope. Except  the  olive  and  the  orange, 
there  is  scarcely  a  product  of  Europe  which 
does  not  thrive  in  Uie  Banat  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  rye,  rice,  maize,  flax,  hemp,  rape, 
sunflowers,  (for  oil,)  tobacco,  (of  different 
kinds,)  wine,  and  silk  are  produced  with 
fadlity,  and  even  cotton  (tricJi  as  an  experi- 
ment) is  said  to  have  succeeded.  The  cli- 
mate approaches  nearly  to  that  of  Italy ;  but 
the  winters  are  still  too  severe  for  the  olive 
and  the  orange.  Even  in  summer,  the 
ni^ts  are  often  very  cool.  After  the  hottest 
day,  the  sun  no  sooner  sets  than  a  cool 
breeze  rises,  refreshing  at  first,  but  which 
becomes  dangerous  to  those  who  are  unpre- 
pared for  it  The  Hungarian  never  travels 
without  his  fur  or  sheep-skin  coat,  and  the 
want  of  such  defense  is  often  the  cause  of 
fever  to  the  unsuspecting  stranger. 

The  following  description  by  Kohl  will 
serve  to  give  one  a  good  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  remarkable  country : — 

**  Hie  appearance  of  the  Banat  beyond  St  MikTos 
was  very  peculiar.  The  country  is,  as  I  have 
said,  a  perfect  level  Many  parts  of  Prussia  and 
Holland  are  also  quite  flat  and  even,  yet  there  is 
an  immense  difference  between  the  flatness  of 
those  countries  and  that  of  the  Banat 

*•  The  neighboihocd  of  Berlin,  level  aa  it  appears, 
does  yet  contain  small  swellings  of  the  ground, 
litUe  insignificant  hollows  and  rises,  and  here  and 
there  sandy  hillocks  six  or  seven  feet  higK  If  we 
view  the  country  ttom  a  church  tower,  or  any 
other  elevated  point,  there  are  sure  to  be  visible 
somewhere  in  toe  wide  landscape  hills  thirty  or 
forty  feet  high.    Not  ao  in  the  Banat,  where  every 


landscape  is  as  perfectly  level  as  if  marked  down 
with  plummet  and  line.  Here  are  no  hills  forty 
feet  high ;  not  even  the  smallest  hillock  or  hollow 
is  to  be  seen.  AU  is  smooth,  unruffled,  and  flat, 
as  the  ocean  during  a  dead  calm. 

**  'llie  landscapes  of  the  Banat  might  be  compared 
to  those  of  Holland,  but  there  is  one  ereat  difier- 
ence  between  them.  Holland  is  fuU  of  rivers, 
canals,  ditches,  and  dikes ;  all  the  country  is  inter- 
sected by  them,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  fields 
are  every  where  marked  out  by  water.  This  fea- 
ture is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Banat  From  St 
Hiklos  to  Szegedin,  more  than  forty  miles,  we  saw, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  arm  of  the  Maros, 
on  which  Ssegedin  stands,  but  one  trumpery  little 
brook,  which  was  running  about,  to  what  purpose 
I  know  not,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  have 
been  puzzled  itself  to  assign  a  reason  for  iu  exist- 
ence. No  canals  intersect  the  country ;  the  fields 
are  divided  neither  by  hedges  nor  ditches ;  all  is 
one  monotonous,  dry,  unbr<Mcen  level 

*"  Holland  is  richly  cultivated,  and  is  thickly  sown 
with  populous  towns  and  thi^iving  villages.  The 
whole  Torontal  province,  occupying  the  north- 
west, contains  not  a  single  town,  and  hut  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  villages  and  hamlets,  making  on 
an  average  about  one  inhabited  spot  in  every 
square  mile.  These  villages  are  very  unequally 
arranged,  lying  sometimes  dose  together,  and 
sometimes  three  or  four  miles  apart  Between 
them,  all  is  one  dreary  and  desolate  plain,  with- 
out bush  or  tree,  without  hillock  or  stone. 

**  Among  the  excellent  sketches  of  Hungary, 
lithographed  by  the  Englishman  Hering,  which 
preserve  the  true  character  of  the  country  with  a 
remarkable  accuracy  and  fidelity,  unlike  anv  other 
representations  of  Hungarian  scenery  which  I 
have  ever  seen,  there  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  des- 
olate plains  of  the  Banat  The  print,  although 
large,  represents  nothing  whatever  but  one  broad 
expanse  of  country,  with  a  broad  expanse  of  sky 
above;  the  only  object  of  relief  being  a  stork, 
who  stands  beside  a  well  in  the  foreground.  In 
spite  of  its  monotony,  the  ])icture  is  striking,  im- 
pressive, indeed  I  may  say  highly  picturesque  and 
poetical,  as  every  genuine  representation  of  na- 
ture is  sure  to  be.  The  sky  is  covered  with  li^ht 
clouds,  faintly  tinted  by  the  morning  sun,  which 
follow  one  another  in  long  nadual  perspective  to 
the  distant  horizon.  The  pbiin  lies  quite  desolate 
and  level  in  the  foreground,  and  further  and  fur- 
ther, the  long  even  parallel  lines  repeat  them- 
selves again  and  again,  fainter  and  fainter,  into  the 
boundless  distance  of  the  far-off  horizon.  As  the 
eye  follows  these  lines,  it  seems  to  descry  con- 
tmually  a  further  boundless  desert,  beyond  what 
at  first  seemed  the  horizon.  The  colors  change 
on  all  sides  m  the  same  gradual  manner,  from  the 
bright  ffreen  of  the  foreground  to  a  more  bluish 
green,  Uien  to  gray,  and  lastly  to  a  pale  distant 
blue.  There  is  i^  strange  dre^rjr  solemnity  in  the 
spectacle ;  not  even  one  little  bird  is  to  oe  seen 
fluttennff  through  the  air.  A  slight  line  of  shad- 
ing on  the  horizon  alone  indicates  the  possibility 
that  some  solitai^  herdsmen  have  kmdfed  a  fire 
at  a  distance.  The  lonely  stork  in  the  fore^und 
stands  motionles^  the  only  living  thing  in  the 
wilderness,  save  the  frogs  hopping  about  in  the 
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marshy  ground  around  him.  The  pmnp  at  the 
well  is  desolate  and  seldom  visited,  and  toe  clank- 
ing of  its  handle  as  the  wind  moving  over  the 
plAin  raises  and  stirs  it,  accompanies  the  croaking 
of  the  busy  frogs,  and  thus  forms  a  dreary  con- 
cert, which  night  and  day  is  the  only  sound  that 
disturbs  the  perfect  silence. 

"This  excellent  picture  of  Hering  is  a  true 
representation  of  a  great  many  scenes  in  Hungary. 
Let  the  reader  imagine  a  great  picture-gallery, 
containing  five  hundred  such  pictures,  each  rep- 
resenting the  same  objects,  sky,  plain,  pump,  and 
stork,  with  only  this  variation,  Uiat  in  one  picture 
the  clouds  shall  be  grouped  differently  from  what 
they  are  in  another;  in  one  the  pump-handle  is 
swinging  to  the  right,  in  another  to  the  left;  in 
one  the  stork  stands  on  his  right  leg,  in  another 
on  his  left ;  in  one  he  is  routing  among  bis  feathers 
with  his  beak,  in  another  he  has  caught  a  frog. 
At  every  tenth  picture,  the  prospect  might  be 
varied  by  the  presence  of  a  solitary  herdsman 
with  his  herd,  and  at  every  twentieth  by  some 
distant  village  steeple  on  the  horizon.  The  marsh 
in  the  foreground  might  hero  and  there  contain  a 
few  reeds  and  rushes,  with  which  variation,  how- 
ever, the  painter  must  by  no  means  bo  too  liberal ; 
and  finally,  every  hundredth  picture  might  repre- 
sent the  interior  of  a  village.  Such  a  gallery 
would  be  a  perfectly  correct  representation  of  the 
plains  of  eastern  Hungary."    (Pp.  327,  8fl8.) 

The  same  author  has  also  given  a  not  un- 
interesting description  of  the  desert  pusztas, 
which  are  frequent  between  Szegedin  and 
Pesth:— 

**  Immediately  after  crossing  the  Theiss,  the  trav- 
eller perceives  that  he  has  entered  a  new  kmd 
of  country.  At  Szegedin,  the  first  sand-plain 
begins,  and  the  ground  is  no  longer  as  perfectly 
flat^  as  I  have  described  it  in  the  Banat  The 
plain  is  broken  by  little  sand-hillocks;  agriculture 
more  and  more  gives  way  to  grazing.  The  popu- 
lation consists  either  entirely  of  Magyars,  or,  at 
least,  is  thoroughly  Magyarized.  The  sand  of 
this  district  is  very  fine,  and  is  mixed  with  frag- 
ments of  shells.  It  extends  so  deep  that  nowhere 
have  the  inhabitants  yet  succeeded  in  boring 
through  it,  and  reaching  its  clayey  foundation. 
Iiai;ge  tracts  are  entirely  desolate,  without  any 
trace  of  vegetation.  In  such  places  the  sand  is 
often  raised  by  the  wind  into  the  air,  as  in  the 
Band-storm  of  the  Sahara.  This .  sand-wind  is 
much  dreaded  by  the  Hungarians,  for  in  its  course 
it  often  destroys  the  most  fertile  fields. 

"Among  the  remarkable  attributes  of  these 
deserts,  is  the  total  absence  of  water.  In  the  two 
hundred  German  square  miles  between  Pesth  and 
Szegedin,  there  is  no  trace  of  running  water,  no 
single  brook,  river,  or  stream,  and  not  even  a  sdi- 
tary  well,  with  thef  exception  of  one  little  bub- 
bling stream,  which  rises  in  a  marsh  near  Rets 
kemet  Another  peculiarity  of  these  deserts  is 
the  total  absence  of  trees.  Every  thing  is  bare, 
desolate,  and  naked;  nowhere  rises  a  cooling 
grove,  or  even  a  solitary  bush  or  tree. 

*'  Sand-plains  with  sand-wind,  green  patches  with 
wild  birds,  marabee  with  craooB  and  atorks,  soda  , 


bogs  covered  with  white  powder,  and  occasionally 
meadows  with  fine  cattle ;  such  are  the  only  va- 
rieties seen  when  travelling  on  a  Puste,  Occa- 
sionally a  lonely  Sallash  or  Tsharde,*  or  a  soli- 
tary herdsman's  hut,  gives  token  of  human  habi- 
tation; now  and  then  a  far-off  pump  rears  and 
sways  its  long  arm  before  us,  and  sometimes,  too, 
though  more  rarely,  we  behold  the  unfailing  token 
of  our  approach  to  a  town  or  village,  namely,  a 
handsome,  well-kept,  large,  white  —  gallows!" 
(P.  342.) 

I  know  of  no  better  way  m  which  to 
conclude  this  account  of  Hungary,  than  with 
the  patriotic  apostrophe  of  Baron  Joseph 
Eotvos  to  her  "green  plain."  It  forms 
the  conclusion  to  his  novel,  "  The  Village 
Mtary'\'— 

"  But  before  I  close  this  book,  let  me  turn  to  the 
boundless  plain  of  my  country,  and  to  the  scene 
of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  my  youth,  to  the  banks 
of  the  yellow  Thoiss !  There  is  a  beauty  in  the 
mountains ;  there  is  a  charm  in  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Danube ;  but  to  me  there  is  a  rapture  in 
the  thought  of  the  pride  of  Hungary— her  gre^n 
plain!  It  extends,  boundless  as  the  ocean;  it 
nas  nothing  to  fetter  our  view  but  the  deep  blue 
canopy  of  heaven.  No  brown  chain  of  mountains 
surrounds  it ;  no  ice-covered  peaks  are  gilded  by 
the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  1 

**  Plain  of  Hungary  1  Thy  luxuriant  vegetation 
withers  where  it  stands ;  thy  rivers  flow  in  silence 
among  their  reed-covered  banks.  Nature  has  de- 
nied thee  the  grandeur  of  mountain  eccnery,  the 
soft  beauty  of  the  val:ey,  and  the  majestic  shade 
of  tlie  forest,  and  the  wayfaring  man  who  tra- 
verses thee  will  not,  in  later  years,  think  of  one 
single  beauty  which  reminds  him  of  thee;  but  he 
will  never  forget  the  awe  he  felt  when  he  stood 
admiring  thy  vastness;  wlien  the  rising  sun 
poured  his  golden  hght  on  thee ;  or  when,  in  the 
sultry  hours  of  noon,  the  mirage  covered  thy 
shadeless  expanse  with  flowery  lakes  of  fresh 
swelling  waters,  hke  the  scorched-up  land's  dream 
of  the  sea  which  covered  it,  before  the  waters  of 
the  Danube  had  forced  their  way  through  the 
rocks  of  the  Irqp,  Gate;  or  at'  night,  when  dark- 
ness was  spread  over  the  silent  heath,  when  tb« 
stars  were  bright  in  the  sky,  and  the  herdsmen's 
fires  shone  over  the  plain,  and  when  all  was  so 
still  that  the  breese  of  the  evening  came  to  the 
wanderer's  ears,  sighing  amidst  the  high  grass. 
And  what  was  the  feeling  which  filled  his  breast 
in  such  moments!  It  was  perhaps  less  distinct 
than  the  sensations  which  the  wonders  of  Alpine 
scenery  caused  in  him ;  but  it  was  grander  still, 
for  thou,  too,  boundless  Plain  of  my  country,  thou, 
too,  art  more  grand  than  the  mountains  of  this 
earth  A  peer  art  thou  of  the  unmeasured  ocean, 
deep-colored  and  boundless  like  the  sea,  impart- 
ing a  freer  pulsation  to  the  heart,  extending  on- 
ward, and  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 

**  Vast  Plain,  thou  art  the  image  of  my  people. 
Hopeful,  but  solitary;  thou  art  made  to  bless 
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generations  by  the  profuseness  of  thy  wealth. 
Tlic  energies  which  God  gave  thee  are  still  slum- 
bering ;  and  the  centuries  which  have  passed  over 
tliee  have  departed  without  seeing  the  day  of  thy 
gladness!  But  thy  genius,  though  hidden,  is 
mighty  within  thee  !  Thy  very  weeds,  in  their 
profusion,  proclaim  thy  fertility ;  and  there  is  a 
boding  voice  in  my  heart  which  tells  me  that  the 
great  time  is  at  hand.  Plain  of  my  country, 
mayst  tliou  flourish  I  and  may  the  people  flourish 
which  inhabit  th«el  Happy  he  who  sees  the 
day  of  ihj  glory ;  and  happy  those  whose  pres- 
ent affliction  is  lightened  oy  the  cansdousness 
that  they  are  devoting  their  energies  to  prepare 
the  way  for  that  better  time  whidi  is  sure  to 
come  I" 

It  still  remains  that  we  give  some  brief 
account  of  Transylvania,  and  of  the  Croatian 
and  Servian  dependencies  of  the  crown  of 
Hungary. 

Trapsylvania,  in  shape  a  somewhat  irreg- 
ular trapezoid,  contains  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand square  miles,  or  rather  more  than  the 
united  areas  of  the  three  southern  States  of 
New-England.  It  is  surrounded  and  inter- 
sected by  mountain  ranges,  which  are  so 
numerous  as  to  give  to  the  country  the 
appearance  of  a  mass  of  small  mountains, 
traversed  in  various  directions  by  rivers  that 
have  cut  for  themselves  water-courses  from 
one  hundred  yards  to  a  mile  or  two  in 
width,  occasionally,  where  a  tributary  stream 
lends  its  force,  widening  into  small  plains. 
The  principal  roads  are  formed  along  these 
valleys,  so  that  travelling  in  Transylvania 
presents  a  succession  of  beautiful  scenes 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  other  lands.  The 
country  is  divided  by  two  principal  ranges 
into  three  parts:  the  southernmost  drained 
by  the  Aluta ;  the  central,  by  the  Maros ; 
and  the  northern,  by  the  Szamos.  Her- 
manstadt  and  Cronstadt  are  in  the  first  of 
these,  Carlsburg  in  the  second,  and  Clau- 
senburg  just  over  the  border  in  the  third. 
The  traveller  in  the  valley  of  the  Hatszeg, 
which  lies  in  the  extreme  south-west  por- 
tion of  Transylvania,  finds  ample  consolation 
for  the  badness  of  the  roads  in  the  exceed- 
ing loveliness  of  the  landscape.  In  the 
autumn,  the  whole  plain  from  Varhely  to 
Hatszeg,  yellow  with  the  ripe  maize,  and 
traversed  by  half-a-dozen  streams,  broken 
by  low  hills,  and  sprinkled  over  with  cot- 
tages and  country  houses;  its  mountain 
boundaries  rising  through  the  clouds  which 
hang  on  their  sides,  and  disclosing  their 
summits  whitened  by  the  first  fall  of  the 
autumn  snow;  and  all  heightened  by  the 


magic  hghts  and  shades  of  a  fitful  sky; 
forms  a  picture  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 
From  some  fortunate  elevatecj  position,  the 
tourist  often  beholds  an  extensive  panorama 
spreading  at  his  feet — ^plains,  valleys,  rivers, 
and  wooded  mountains  rising  over  each 
other  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Here 
and  there  he  comes  upon  an  ancient  castle 
with  its  massive  walls  and  weather-beaten 
towers,  frowning  from  its  crag  over  the 
smihng  vale  beneath.  Frequently,  too,  he 
will  stumble  upon  a  Uttle  mining  hamlet,  or 
be  surprised  by  the  sudden  apparition  of 
blackened  furnaces,  and  tall  chimneys  vom- 
iting flame  and  smoke  amid  the  beauties  of 
some  secluded  mountain  retreat. 

The  valley  of  the  Maros,  occupying  the 
central  portion  of  the  country,  is  remarkable 
for  its  liauty.  From  the  old  castle  of  Dera, 
situated  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Hun- 
garian frontier,  the  view  extends  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  along  this  beautiful  vale, 
and  on  the  east  is  bonnded  by  blue  moun- 
tains, whose  tops  in  the  colder  months  are 
white  with  snow.  The  western  part  of  this 
valley  is  rich,  well  wooded,  and  occasionally 
ornamented  with  pretty  country  houses. 
Upon  the  borders  of  Hungary,  however,  the 
scenery  becomes  wild  to  the  last  degree — 
the  river  bound  in  its  channel  by  precipitous 
rocks,  and  the  valley  darkened  by  forests  of 
native  oak  which  have  never  known  the 
woodman's  axe.  A  distance  farther  to  the 
east  again,  at  Kapolnas,  the  valley  widens 
considerably  and  presents  a  scene  of  extraor- 
dinary loveliness.  For  perhaps  fifteen  miles 
in  length  by  three  or  four  in  width  extends  a 
plain  covered  with  white  villages,  and  groan- 
ing under  the  richest  crops  of  grain,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  mountains  covered 
to  their  sunmoits  by  forests  of  oak,  and  tra- 
versed in  its  whole  extent  by  the  river. 

The  Maros  is  a  wide  and  wayward  stream, 
and  in  summer  has  not  more  than  two  feet 
of  water.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
it  might  be  made  navigable,  and  probably 
it  will  be  so  soon  as  increased  population  on 
its  banks  shall  demand  an  outlet  for  its  pro- 
ductions. 

The  northern  portion  of  Transylvania,  in 
its  general  features,  resembles  the  others,  and 
need  not  delay  us  at  present. 

Of  the  country  as  a  whole,  then,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  a  hilly  region  surrounded 
and  penetrated  with  mountains,  well  wa- 
tered, of  a  diversified  soil,  which  is  excellently 
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adapted  in  different  portions  to  pasturage 
and  to  tillage,  much  of  it  formed  from  strata 
of  a  volcanic  origin,  and  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  a  long  winter  capable  of  assum- 
ing a  high  rank  as  a  wine-growing  district. 
Says  a  German  writer :  "  'fiiero  is  perhaps 
no  country  which  has  not  some  beauties  to 
exhibit,  but  I  never  saw  any  which  like 
Transylvania  is  all  beauty." 

Its  population  in  1840  was  a  little  more 
than  2,000,000,  and  probably  has  not  in- 
creased much  since.  The  Magyars  occupy 
the  whole  central  and  western  portion,  the 
Szeklers  (a  Magyar  tribe  with  some  diver- 
sities in  language  and  customs)  the  northern 
and  eastern  districts,  while  the  south  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  "Saxons,"  who 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
were  invito  by  the  Princess  Helena  to  re- 
people  her  waste  lands. 

Clausenbnrg  in  th^north,  and  Cronstadt 
in  the  south,  are  the  largest  towns ;  the  for- 
mer being  the  seat  of  government,  and  con- 
taining about  25,000  inhabitAnts,  and  the 
latter  the  principal  place  in  the  Saxon  hind, 
and  a  centre  of  considerable  trade,  with  a 
population  of  some  36,000.  Hermannstadt, 
lying  on  a  branch  of  the  Aluta,  and  Carls- 
burg  on  the  Maros,  are  likewise  places  of 
some  importance,  the  latter  dating  its  origin 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  tiie 
ancient  Colonia  Apulensis^  and  has  still  to 
exhibit  many  interesting  memorials  of  anti- 
quity. It  seems  to  have  been  the  mining 
capital  of  the  Komans  in  Dacia,  the  seat  of 
the  Collegium  Aurariarum,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Procurator  of  the  Mines.  The 
region  in  the  neighborhood  is  mountainous 
and  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  AtVdros  Patak 
there  is  a  hill^  the  entire  rocky  mass  of  which 
contains  gold ;  and  it  has  been  pierced  through 
and  through  on  every  side,  and  has  acquired 
such  a  broken,  perforated  appearance  that  it 
18  known  in  the  region  round  about  as  the 
esetatie  nUke,  or  little  fortress.  In  another 
place  the  top  of  a  mountain  has  been  so  exca- 
vated by  the  miners  that  the  shell  has  fallen 
in,  and  the  summit  presents  now  a  hollow 
similar  to  a  volcanic  crater. 

But  the  region  is  full  of  wonders,  and  in- 
termting  as  it  would  be  to  describe  them 
here,  our  plan  does  not  albw  us  the  space. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
that  Transylvania  is  a  country  of  great  nat- 
ural resources,  and  verv  strong  in  a  military 
oint  of  view.  Upon  ^  Russian  and  Turk- 


ish side  there  are  only  three  points  where 
the  mountains  are  penetrable  by  an  army,  the 
Doma  pass  on  the  north-east,  the  arc  south 
of  Cronstadt,  and  the  Rothenthurm  pass. 
The  last  mentioned  is  a  most  beautiful  val- 
ley, with  bold  and  precipitous  cliflEb,  and  rich 
woods  hanging  upon  the  steep  mountain 
sides,  while  here  and  there  litUe  green  glades 
are  discovered,  the  loveliest  that  theteartof 
poet  or  painter  could  desire.  Through  this 
pass  in  former  days  the  Moslem  hordes 
poured  down  upon  tiie  valleys  of  the  Saxon 
land,  and  by  the  same  road  tiie  Russian  bat- 
t<ilions  entered  two  years  ago  to  aid  the 
Viennese  Camarilla  in  crushing  the  liberties 
of  Hungary.  On  the  Hungarian  side  like- 
wise there  are  only  three  passes  that  are 
practicable  for  artillery,  and  these  all  easily 
defensible. 

Croatia,  and  Slavonia  or  Servia,  need  de- 
tain us  but  a  moment.  These  countries  have 
been  dependencies  of  Hungary  since  the 
eleventh  century.  The  soil  of  the  former  is 
inferior  on  the  whole  to  that  of  Hungary, 
and  but  poorly  cultivated. 

The  peasantry  are  oppressed  by  their  Set- 
gneurs.  The  nobles  aifd  the  prelates  are  rich, 
but  the  people  are  poor.  Notwithstanding 
all  this  poverty  and  wretchedness,  the  trav- 
eller sees  more  large  churchei  and  more 
images  of  saitts  in  Croatia  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  Hungary  together.  The  Drave  and 
Save  might  easily  l^  navigated  into  Croatia, 
and  on  the  latter  stream  a  line  of  steam- 
boats has  been  established  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  soil  of  Slavonia  in  the  eastern  part 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  being  mostiy  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  great  proprietors,  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  poor.  Very  few  Mag- 
yars are  to  be  feund  in  either  of  these  prov- 
inces. 

A  line  of  military  posts  stretches  along 
the  southern  frontier,  all  the  way  from  Cro- 
atia to  Transylvania.  Tliese  border  lands 
are  divided  into  regiments  and  companies 
instead  of  counties  and  towns,  and  the  adult 
male  inhabitants  are  all  disdpHned  soldiere, 
dividing  their  time  between  agriculture  and 
arms.  These  Border  Re^ments  are  of  course 
independent  of  any  provindal  control,  and 
subject  to  the  commands  of  the  Emperor 
alone,  administered  through  his  military  sub- 
ordinates. Thb  district  is  a  camp,  and 
knows  none  but  martial  law. 

Viewing  now  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
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all  together,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  by  nature 
one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  worid. 
Possessing  as  it  does  a  great  variety  of  soil, 
and  large  quantities  of  the  richest  land  in 
Europe,  with  a  corresponding  variety  and 
excellence  of  climate,  nlled  with  an  abund- 
ance of  all  the  chief  staples  of  human  sub- 
sistence and  civilized  life,  intersected  with 
navigable  streams  furnishing  to  every  portion 
of  the  country  easy  and  cheap  means  of  com- 
munication,— ^its  surface  adapted  likewise  in 
a  rare  degree  to  the  construction  of  railroads 
and  canals, — ^we  should  say  that  nature  in- 
tended it  for  a  great  oentre  of  wealth  and  of 
power. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  mountain 
districts  of  the  north,  and  of  Transylvania, 
rich  in  wines,  in  timber,  and  in  minerals. 
It  has  been  stated  by  Beudant  that  there  is 
more  gold  and  silver  found  in  Hungary  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  Europe  besides.  Copper 
is. obtained  in  great  abundance.  Poorly  as 
the  mines  were  worked,  they  yielded  fifteen 
years  ago  2,000  tons  annually.  Iron  abounds 
through  extensive  districts,  said  to  be  of  very 
superior  quality  for  conversion  into  steel, 
but  badly  wrought  Lead,  and  indeed 
every  other  metfU,  is  obtained,  but  rather 
more  sparingly.  Sulphur  occurs  in  eight 
different  counties.  The  quantity  of  salt 
which  this  country  can  produce,  seems  un- 
limited ;  and  it  can  be  produced  as  cheap- 
ly as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Soda,  alum, 
potash  and  saltpetre  are  all  abundant,  but 
particularly  soda,  which  occurs  in  great  pu- 
rity and  plenty  in  the  plain  near  Debretzin, 
as  also  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Coal  is  found  in  several  districts,  and  of  the 
very  finest  quality.  The  forests  of  Hungary 
are  capable  of  ftimishing  vast  stores  of  wood, 
especially  of  oak.  Her  hemp  was  several 
years  a^o  both  cheaper  and  better  than  that 
of  Russia.  Her  broad  pastures  are  fitted  to 
yield  an  abundance  of  hides  and  tallow,  of 
horse  hair,  of  bristles,  and  of  wool;  which 
latter  has  long  been  an  important  staple  in 
her  commerce,  chiefly  because  its  exporta- 
tion has  been  untaxed.  The  Hungarian 
wines  rival  the  best  in  ihe  world,  and  are 
produced  over  very  extensive  and  very  firuit- 
fiil  districts.  Tobacco  is  raised  easUy  and 
in  abundance.  A  still  more  important  ar- 
ticle of  produce  is  grain.  Hitherto  but  a 
small  pK>rtion  of  the  land  has  been  cultivated, 
and  this  althotiffh  much  of  it  is  capable  of 
furnishing  the  nchest  crops  at  very  slight 
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cost  The  wheat  of  Hungary  is  allowed  to 
be  of  excellent  quality,  where  the  land  is 
of  little  or  no  value  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  rates  of  labor  are  low,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  can  be  produced  any  where  more 
cheaply  than  here.  Nor  has  any  other  corn- 
growing  region  better  natural  means  of  com- 
munication. The  very  richest  portions  of  it 
are  those  which  border  upon  navigable  riv- 
ers, viz.,  the  region  of  the  Batshka  and  the 
Banat,  the  plains  on  either  side  of  the  Theiss, 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Waas,  the  Eaab,  the 
Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Maros. 

Such  is  Hungary  in  her  natural  resources. 
Look  now  at  her  position.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, as  it  is  presented  to  the  eye  by  any 
good  map,  is  the  noble  valley  of  the  Danube 
and  its  branches.  Surrounded  on  the  north, 
west,  and  south  by  high  ranges  of  moun- 
ains,  the  one  reaching  the  sea,  and  the  other 
coming  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  it,  this  region  is,  geographically,  a  imit.  It 
embraces  the  whole  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  with  Transylvania  and  Bosnia,  Ser- 
via,  Bulgaria,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  per- 
haps Bessarabia.  Races  and  conquerors  were 
not  careful  however  to  study  physical  geogra- 
phy when  they  divided  this  fruitful  vdley 
among  themselves.  The  sword  has  assigned 
the  upper  part  of  it,  the  portion  namely  north 
of  the  Save,  and  of  the  southern  mountains 
of  Transylvania,  to  the  Hungarians.  The 
remainder  has  fallen  to  Turkey,  and  seems 
about  to  be  yielded  all  of  it,  as  a  part  has 
been  already,  to  the  mighty  embrace  of  the 
northern  Bear. 

Now  is  it  not  clear  that,  so  far  as  position 
and  geographical  relations  are  concerned, 
this  great  valley  of  the  Danube,  if  it  must 
be  divided  politically  at  all,  has  been  divided 
rightiy  ?  Hungary  is  a  unit,  marked  off  by 
distinct  and  genuine  natural  boundaries 
from  all  the  surrounding  countries.  The 
Carpathians  divide  itfirom  Poland  and  fi'om 
Prussia;  the  Sablunka  mountains,  with  the 
Styrian  and  Illvrian  Alps,  from  Germany 
and  Italy.  Otlier  mountains  and  a  wide 
navigable  stream  serve  as  its  boundary  on 
the  side  of  Turkey ;  not  so  good  indeed,  not 
so  genuine  as  the  Balkan  range  would  be, 
and  yet  a  natural  and  sufficient  boundary. 
The  region  thus  marked  off  has  all  the  es- 
sential characteristics  and  resources  required 
by  an  independent  State.  It  is  capable  of 
existing  without  commerce,  upon  its  own 
10 
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productions.  The  several  parts  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  natural  means  of  com- 
munication, and  the  surface  and  soil  afford 
unusual  facilities  for  those  of  an  artificial 
kind.  In  short,  this  land  is  evidently  marked 
out  by  the  Hand  that  made  the  world  for 
the  habitation  of  a  great  and  prosperous  peo- 


ple—on«  people ;  and  sooner  or  later  this 
design  wiU  be  fulfilled.  Who  that  people 
ought  to  be,  in  political  ethics, — what  na- 
tion has  the  best  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  country,  in  the  court  of  right  and  of  ex- 
pediency,— ^we  shall  endeavor  to  determine 
hereafter. 


WINTERSLO  W.* 


This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  day  on  which 
to  read  an  interesting  book.  The  rain  is 
pattering  on  the  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  in- 
haling the  dewy  blessing;  the  blades  of  grass 
are  glittering  with  diamonds.  Before  the 
window  where  I  am  seated  are  some  mag- 
nificent elm  trees,  spread  over  a  beautiM 
green.  How  magnificent  they  are  I  There  is 
a  quiet,  massive  dignity  about  them  superior 
to  all  others.  A  few  months  i^o,  widely  dif- 
ferent was  the  scene.  Wintry  storms  were 
sweeping  through  the  naked,  shuddering 
branches ;  and  how  often  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours,  when  the  daylight  was  contending 
with  darkness,  have  1  looked  across  the 
green,  and  beheld  the  lights  moving  about 
in  the  opposite  dwellings.  Miss  Seward 
gives  a  natural  view  of  such  a  picture,  when 
she  used  to  rise  before  day  on  a  winter's 
morning,  to  sit  down  to  her  books.  Many  a 
time  have  I  remembered  the  lines,  on  simi- 
lar occasions : — 
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I  love  to  rise  ere  gleams  the  tardy  light, 

Wioter^s  pale  dawo,  and  as  warm  fires  illume, 
And  cheerful  tapers  ehine  around  the  room. 

Thro'  misty  windows  bend  my  musing  sight, 

Where  round  the  dusky  lawn,  the  mansions  white 
With  shutters  closed  peer  faintly  thro'  the  gloom. 
That  slow  recedes ;  while  yon  gray  spires  assume, 

Rising  from  their  dark  pile,  an  added  height 

By  indistinctness  given.    Tlien  to  decree 
The  grateful  thoughts  to  God,  ere  they  unfold 

To  Friendship  or  the  Muse,  or  seek  with  glee 
Wisdom's  rich  page.    O  hours  1  more  worth 
than  gold, 

By  whose  blest  use  we  lengthen  life,  and  free 
From  drear  decays  of  age,  outlive  the  old. 


These  are  good,  true,  sincere  verses.  A  genial 
critic  thin&  that  MiiBS  Seward  ought  to  have 
married  and  had  a  person  superior  to  herself 
for  her  husband.  She  would  have  lost  her 
affectation ;  doubled  her  good  things ;  and, 
we  doubt  not,  have  made  an  entertaining 
companion  for  all  hours,  grave  or  gay.  So 
we  think.  The  daughter  of  the  editor  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  no  mean  per- 
son, though  lost  among  the  ^otisms  of  her 
native  town,  and  the  praises  of  injudicious 
friends.  To  return  to  Hazlitt  The  essays 
in  this  volume  were  written  by  him  at  Win- 
terslow,  a  village  in  Wiltshire — ^his  fevorite 
residence.  He  liked  it  for  its  quiet,  and  the 
delightful  change  it  presented  to  the  great 
d^ital.  Many  of  his  beet  books  were  writ- 
ten there.  The  woods  around  Norman 
Court — Salisbury  Plain,  stretching  away 
mile  after  mile  in  the  distance — Stonehenge, 
that  "huge  dumb  heap" — ^all  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, afforded  him  sources  of  never-end- 
ing enjoyment,  varied  by  visits  from  his 
London  friends.  There  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  were  frequent  visitors.  In  an  essay 
entitled  "Whether  Genius  is  Conscious  of 
its  Powers,"  written  by  Hazlitt,  occurs  the 
following : — 

'^I  am  not  in  the  humor  to  pomie  this  argument 
any  farther  at  present,  but  to  write  a  digression. 
If  the  reader  is  not  already  apprised  of  it,  he  will 
please  to  take  notice  that  I  wnta  this  at  Winter- 
slow.  My  stjle  there  is  apt  to  be  redondaot  and 
excursive.  At  other  times  it  may  be  cramped, 
dry,  abrupt;  but  here  it  flows  like  a  river,  and 
overspreads  its  banks.  I  have  not  to  seek  for 
thoughts  or  hunt  for  images;  they  come  of  them- 
selves;  I  inhale  them  with  theoreeae,  and  the 
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silent  groyes  are  vocal  with  a  thousand  recollec- 
tions: 

*And  TiiloDB,  as  poetic  ey«e  aTOW, 

Hang  on  each  leaf,  and  ding  to  every  boogh.' 

Here  I  came  fifteen  years  ago,  a  willing  exile ; 
and  as  I  trod  the  lengthened  greensward  by  the 
low  wood-side,  repeated  the  old  line, 

•My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  ia.' 

I  found  it  so  then,  before,  and  since;  and  shall  I 
fiiint,  now  that  I  have  poured  out  the  spirit  of  that 
mind  with  truth,  with  freedom,  and  power,  because 
I  have  been  followed  with  one  cry  of  abuse  ever 
since,  for  not  being  a  government  tod  f  Here  I 
returned  a  few  years  after  to  finish  some  works  I 
had  undertaken,  doubtful  of  the  event,  but  deter- 
mined to  do  ray  best ;  and  wrote  that  character  of 
Millamant,*  which  was  once  transcribed  by  fingers 
feirer  than  Aurora's,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it, 
because  I  was  not  a  government  tool,  and  must  be 
supposed  void  of  taste  and  elegance  by  all  who 
aspu-ed  to  these  qualities  in  their  own  persona. 
Here  I  sketched  my  account  of  that  old  honest 
Signor  Orlando  Friscobaldo,  which,  with  its  fine, 
racy,  acrid  tone,  that  old  crab-apple  Gifford  would 
have  relished  or  pretended  to  relish,  had  I  been  a 

fDvemment  tool  Here,  too,  have  I  written  Table 
htlka  without  number,  and  as  yet  without  a  falling 
oS,  till  now  that  they  are  nearly  done,  or  I  should 
not  make  this  boost,  I  could  swear  (were  they  not 
mine)  the  thoughts  in  many  of  them  are  founded 
as  the  rock,  free  as  air,  tlie  tone  Uke  an  Italian 
picture.  What  thent  Had  the  style  been  like 
polished  steel,  as  firm  and  as  bright,  it  would 
nave  availed  me  nothing,  for  I  am  not  a  govern- 
ment tool  I  I  had  endeavored  to  guide  the  taste  of 
the  English  people  to  the  best  old  Enfflisb  writers ; 
but  1  had  said  that  English  Kings  did  not  reign 
by  right  divine,  and  that  his  present  Majesty  was 
descended  from  an  Elector  of  Hanover  in  a  right 
line ;  and  no  loyal  subject  would,  after  this,  loolc 
into  Webster  or  Deckar,  because  I  had  pointed 
them  out  I  had  done  something  (more  than  any 
one  except  Schlegel)  to  vindicate  the  Characters 
o/Shak^ear^a  Flays  from  the  stigma  of  French 
criticism;  but  our  anti- Jacobin  and  anti-Gallican 
writers  aooo  found  out  that  I  had  said  and  written 
that  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  men,  were  not  slaves 
by  birthright.  This  was  enough  to  damn  the  work. 
Such  has  been  the  hc^  and  front  of  my  offending. 
While  my  friend  Leigh  Hunt  was  writing  the 
Descent  of  Liberty,  and  strewing  the  march  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  with  flowers,  I  sat  by  the  waters 
of  Babylon,  and  hung  my  harp  upon  the  willows. 
I  knew  all  along  there  was  but  one  alternative — 
the  cause  of  kings  or  of  mankind.  This  I  foresaw ; 
this  I  feared ;  the  world  see  it  now,  when  it  is  too 
late.  Therefore  I  lamented,  and  would  take  no 
comfort  when  the  mighty  fell,  because  we,  all 
men,  fell  with  him,  like  lightning  from  heaven,  to 
grovel  in  the  grave  of  Liberty,  in  the  sty  of  Legiti- 
macy I  There  u  hut  one  question  in  the  hearts  of 
monarchs,  whether  tnankind  are  their  property  or 
not.  There  was  but  this  one  question  in  mifie,  I  had 
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made  an  abstract,  metaphysical  principle  of  this 
question,  I  was  not  the  dupe  of  the  voice  of  the 
charmers.  By  my  hatred  of  tyrants,  I  knew  what 
their  hatred  of  the  free-horn  spirit  of  man  must  be, 
of  the  semblance,  of  the  very  name  of  Liberty  and 
JSumanity.  And  while  others  bowed  their  heads 
to  the  image  of  the  Beast,  I  spit  upon  it,  and  buf- 
feted it,  and  made  mouths  at  it,  and  drew  aside 
the  veil  that  then  half  concealed  it,  but  has  since 
been  thrown  off,  and  named  it  by  its  right  name  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  my  having  pen^ 
trated  their  mystery  would  go  unrequited  by  those 
whose  delight  the  idol,  half-brute,  half-demon  wa^ 
and  who  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  image 
and  superscription  as  their  own !  Two  half-friends 
of  mine,  who  would  not  make  a  whole  one  between 
them,  agreed  the  other  day  that  the  indiscriminate, 
incessant  abuse  of  what  I  write  was  mere  prejudice 
and  party-spirit,  and  that  what  1  do  iu  periodicals 
and  without  a  name  does  well,  pays  well,  and  is 
*  cried  out  upon  in  the  top  of  Uie  compass.'  It  is 
this,  indeed,  that  has  saved  my  shallow  skiff  from 
quite  foundering  on  Tory  spite  and  rancor;  for 
when  people  have  been  readmg  and  approving  an 
article  in  a  miscellaneous  journal,  it  does  not  do 
to  say,  when  they  discover  the  author  afterwards, 
(whatever  might  have  been  the  case  before,)  it  is 
written  by  a  blockhead;  and  even  Mr.  Jerdan 
reconmiends  the  volume  of  Characteristics*  as  an 
excellent  little  work,  because  it  has  no  cabalistic 
name  in  the  title-page,  and  swears  *  there  is  a  first- 
rate  article  of  forty  pages  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  from  Jeffrejr's  own  hand ;'  though  when 
he  learns  against  his  will  that  it  is  mine,  he  devotes 
three  successive  numbers  of  the  Literary  Gazette 
to  abuse  *ti)at  strange  article  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.'  Others  who  had  not  this 
advantage  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  obIu<^uy 
attached  to  the  suspicion  of  doubting,  or  of  being 
acquainted  with  any  one  who  is  known  to  doubt, 
the  divinity  of  kings.  Poor  Keats  paid  the  forfeitt 
of  this  l^ze  majesty  with  his  heal.h  and  life.  Whatl 
though  hia  verses  were  like  the  breath  of  Spring,  F 
and  many  of  his  thoughts  like  flowers,  would  this,  \ 
with  the  circle  of  critics  that  beset  a  throne,  lessen  1 
the  crime  of  their  having  been  praised  in  the  Ex 
aminerf  The  lively  and  most  agreeable  editor  of 
that  paperf  has  in  like  manner  been  driven  from 
his  country  and  his  friends  who  delighted  in  him, 
for  no  other  reason  than  having  written  the  'Story 
of  Rimini,'  and  asserted  ten  years  ago,  *that  the 
most  accomplished  prince  in  Europe  was  an  Adonis 
of  fifty.' 

*  Retnm,  Alnbeus,  the  dread  voice  is  past, 
That  thrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  SkHlian  muse.' 

I  look  out  of  my  window  and  see  that  a  shower 
has  just  fallen ;  tlie  fields  look  green  after  it.  and 
a  rosy  cloud  hangs  over  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  a 
lily  expands  its  petals  in  the  moisture,  dressed  m 
it»  lovely  green  and  white;  a  shepherd-boy  has 
just  brought  some  pieces  of  turf  with  daisies  and 
grass  for  nis  young  mistress  to  make  a  bed  for  her 
sky-larl^  not  doomed  to  dip  his  wings  in  the  dap- 
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pled  dawn.  My  cloudy  thoughts  drawn  off,  the 
storm  of  angry  politics  has  blown  over.  Mr.  Black- 
wood, I  am  yours.  Mr.  Croker,  my  service  to  you. 
Mr.  T.  Moore,  I  am  alive  and  welL  Really,  it  is 
wonderful  how  little  the  worse  I  am  for  fifteen 
years'  wear  and  tear ;  how  I  come  upon  my  legs 
again  on  the  ground  of  truth  and  nature,  and  'look 
abroad  into  universality,'  forgetting  that  there  is 
any  such  person  as  myself  in  the  world  I 

*'  I  have  let  this  passage  stand,  (however  critical,) 
because  it  may  serve  as  a  practical  illustration  to 
show  what  authors  really  thmk  of  themselves  when 
put  upon  the  defensive. 

Now  I  like  an  author  to  talk  in  this  style. 
Egotism  is  not  selfishness,  and  all  of  us 
ought  to  entertain  a  just  opinion  of  our- 
selves. Good-heartedness  and  vanity  are 
often  found  in  company.  Egotism  for  the 
roost  is  blended  with  cordiality  and  oontent- 
edness.  A  person  pleased  with  himself 
generally  pleases  others.  There  is  a  social- 
ity in  it  likewise.  Selfish  and  malignant 
men  do  not  pour  out  their  hearts  in  conver- 
sation or  in  books.  They  are  shy  and 
sullen. 

Addison,  in  the  first  number  of  the  Spec- 
tator, observes  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses 
a  book  with  pleasure  till  he  knows  whether 
the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of 
a  mild  or  choleric  disposition,  married  or  a 
bachelor,  with  other  particulars  of  a  like 
nature,  that  conduce  yery  much  to  the 
right  understanding  of  an  author.  Cole- 
ridge said,  if  he  could  judge  of  others  by 
himself,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  afiSrm  that 
the  most  interesting  passages  in  all  writings 
are  those  in  which  tiie  author  develops  his 
own  feelings.  I  will  make  one  or  two  more 
extracts  to  show  Hazlitt's  love  for  the 
neighborhood  of  Winterslow.  They  are  ex- 
tracted from  di£Eerent  volumes  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  to  many  readers  they  will  be  en- 
tirely new,  and  those  who  have  read  them 
will  be  pleased  to  read  them  again.  They 
are  intensely  personal : — 

"  What  I  like  best  is  to  lie  whole  mormngs  on 
a  sunny  bank  on  Salisbury  Plain,  without  any 
object  before  me,  neither  ImbwiDg  nor  carii^  bow 
time  passes,  and  thus^  *with  light-winged  toys  of 
feathered  idlenesa,'  to  melt  down  hours  to  mo- 
ments. Peihape  some  such  thoughts  as  I  have 
here  set  down  float  before  me  like  motes  before 
my  half-shut  eyes,  or  some  vivid  image  of  the 
past  by  forcible  eontrast  rushes  by  me— '  Diana 
and  her  fawn,  and  all  the  glories  of  the  aDtiquo 
world  ;f  then  I  start  away  to  prevent  the  iron 
from  entering  my  soul,  and  let  fifdl  some  tears 
into  that  stream  of  time  whidi  separates  me  far- 
ther and  ferther  from  all  I  oom  loved.  At  length 


I  rouse  myself  from  my  reverie,  and  home  to 
dinner,  proud  of  killing  time  with  thought,  n$y, 
even  without  thinking.  Somewhat  of  this  idle 
humor  I  inherit  from  my  fother,  though  he  had 
not  the  same  freedom  from  ennuiy  for  he  was  not 
a  metaphysician ;  and  there  were  stop  and  va- 
cant intervals  in  his  being  which  he  did  not  well 
know  how  to  fill  up.  He  used  in  these  cases,  and 
as  an  obvious  resource,  carefully  to  wind  up  hia 
watch  at  night, and, 'with  lack-lostre  eye,' more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  the  day  look  to  see 
what  o'dock  it  was.  Yet  he  bad  nothine  else  io 
his  character  in  common  with  the  elder  lor.  Shan- 
dy. Were  I  to  attempt  a  sketdi  of  him,  for  my 
own  or  the  reader's  satisfaction,  it  would  be  after 
the  following  manner :  but  now  I  recollect  I  have 
done  something  of  the  kind  once  before,  and  were 
I  to  resume  the  subject  here,  some  bat  or  owl  of 
a  critic  with  spectacled  gravity,  migfat  swear  I 
had  stolen  the  whole  of  this  essay  from  myself, 
or  (what  is  worse)  from  him  I  So  I  had  better 
let  it  go  as  it  is,** 

Again : — 

''Ou  the  road-ride  between  Winehester  and 
Salisbtiry  are  some  remaios  of  old  Roman  en- 
campments, with  their  double  lines  of  drcum- 
vallation,  (now  turned  into  pasturage  for  sheep,) 
which  answers  exactly  to  the  descnptions  of  tnis 
kind  in  Cesar's  Commentaries.  In  a  dull  and 
doudy  atmosphere  I  can  conceive  that  this  is  the 
identical  spot  that  the  first  CsBsar  trod;  and 
figure  to  myself  the  deliberate  movements  and 
scarce  perceptible  march  of  dose-embodied  le- 
gions. jBut  if  the  SUB  breaks  out,  making  its  way 
through  dazzling,  fleecy  douds,  lights  up  the  blue 
serene,  and  gilds  the  sombre  earth,  I  can  no  longer 
persuade  myself  thai  it  is  the  same  scene  as  mr- 
merly,  or  transfer  the  actual  image  before  me  so 
far  back.  The  brightness  of  nature  is  not  easily 
reduced  to  the  low,  twiUght  tone  of  history ;  ania 
the  impressions  of  sense  defeat  and  dissipate  the 
faint  traces  of  learning  and  tradition.  It  is  only 
by  an  effort  of  reason,  to  which  &ncy  is  averse, 
that  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  sun  shone 
as  bright,  uat  the  sky  was  as  blue,  and  the  earth 
as  green,  two  thousand  years  ago  as  it  is  at  prea- 
ent    How  ridieolous  this  seems;  yet  so  it  ia.^ 

The  following  passage  is  exquisitely  writ- 
tea: — 

"  I  remember  once  strolling  along  the  marffm 
of  a  stream,  skirted  with  vmlowa  and  plauiy 
sedges,  in  one  of  those  low,  sheltered  vaUeys  oo 
Salisbury  Plain,  where  the  monks  of  fanner  agea 
had  planted  chapeb  and  boiit  bemits'  cella. 
There  was  a  little  parish  drarch  near,  but  tall 
elms  and  ouivering  alders,  hid  it  tram  my  sights 
when, all  oi  a  sndden,I  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  the  full  organ  pea&g  on  the  ear,  accompanied 
by  rustic  voiees  and  the  willii^  qmre  of  villagn 
maids  and  children.  It  roee,  iMeed,  'like  an  as- 
halation  of  riefa  distilled  perlbmesi'  The  dew 
from  a  thousand  pastures  was  gmftered  in  its  soft- 
ness ;  the  silence  of  a  thousand  years  spoke  in  it. 
It  came  upon  the  heart  like  the  calm  beauty  of 
death:  tecy  caught  the  soood^ and  fruth  monoted 
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<m  it  to  the  skies.  It  filled  the  valley  like  a  mist, 
and  still  poured  out  its  endless  chaunt^  and  still  it 
swells  upon  the  ear,  and  wraps  me  in  a  golden 
trance,  drownmg  the  noisy  tumult  of  the  world." 

Haslitt  wrote  his  '*  Lectures  on  the  Liter- 
ature of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth"  at  Winter- 
slow.  In  this  work  occurs  the  following 
beautiful  passage : — 

'^Thore  are  neither  picture  galleries  nor  theatres 
royal  on  Salislmry  Plain,  where  I  write  this:  but 
here,  even  here,  with  a  few  old  authors,  I  can 
manage  to  ^et  through  the  summer  or  the  winter 
moDt£i,  wiUMmt  ever  knowing  what  it  is  to  feel 
entkuL  They  sit  with  me  at  breakfast ;  they  walk 
out  with  me  before  dinner.  After  a  long  walk 
through  unfrequented  tracts,  after  starting  the 
hare  from  the  fern,  or  hearing  the  wing  of  the 
raven  rustling  above  my  head,  or  bein^  greeted 
by  the  woodman's  *  stem  good  night,'  as  he  strikes 
into  his  narrow  homeward  path,  I  can  '  take  mine 
ease  at  mine  inn,'  beside  the  blazing  hearth,  and 
shake  hands  with  Signer  Orlando  Friscobaldo,  as 
the  oldest  aoquaintance  I  have.  Ben  Jonson, 
learned  Chapman,  Master  Webster,  and  Master 
Heywood  are  there ;  and  seated  around,  discourse 
the  silent  hours  away.  Shakspeare  is  there  him- 
self, not  in  Gibber's  manager's  coat  Spenser  is 
hardly  yet  r(i;umed  from  a  ramble  through  the 
woods,  or  is  concealed  behind  a  group  of  nymphs, 
fauns  and  satyrs.  Milton  lies  on  the  table,  as  on 
an  altar,  never  taken  up  or  laid  down  without 
reverence.  Lyly's  Endymion  sleeps  with  the 
moon,  that  shines  in  at  the  window ;  and  a  breath 
of  wind  stirring  at  a  distance  seems  a  sigh  from 
the  tree  under  which  he  grew  old.  Faustus  dis- 
putes in  one  comer  of  the  room  with  fiendish 
faces,  and  reasons  of  divine  astrology.  Bellafront 
soothes  Matheo,  Vittoria  triumphs  over  her  judges, 
and  old  Ohapman  repeats  one  of  the  hymns  of 
Homer,  in  his  own  fine  translation  I  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  pass  my  life  in  this  manner 
out  of  the  world,  not  thinking  of  it,  nor  it  of  me ; 
neither  abused  by  my  enemies,  nor  defended  by 
my  friends ;  careless  of  the  future,  but  sometimes 
dreaming  of  the  past,  which  might  as  well  be 
forgotten." 

"Winterslow"  contains  some  eighteen 
essays,  and  opens  with  that  fine  one,  "My 
first  Acquaintance  with  Poets."  The  first 
poet  Haziitt  saw  was  Coleridge,  who  came 
down  in  the  neighborhood  to  preach;  at 
that  time  he  was  an  Unitarian.  This  was 
in  1798.  He  visits  Hazlitt's  father;  both 
father  and  son  were  charmed  with  him ;  he 
poured  out  a  stream  of  rich  and  fervid  elo- 
quence. Haziitt  says  he  listened  for  a  long 
time  without  uttering  a  word,  and  the  poet 
was  forwards  pleased  to  say  that  during 
two  hours  "he  was  conversing  with  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt's  forehead."-  Next  mommff 
HazUtt  walks  through  the  mud,  on  a  cold, 


raw,  comfortless  day,  ten  miles — it  was  in 
the  month  of  January — to  hear  Coleridge 
preach  at  Shrewsbury.  He  was  charmed, 
entranced.  Coleridge  leaves,  and  gives 
HazUtt  an  invitation  to  visit  him  in  the 
spring,  at  "Nether  Stowey."  Slowly  the 
winter  months  pass,  but  their  cloudiness  is 
brightened  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Cole- 
ridge in  the  spring.  The  time  at  last  ar- 
rives, and  Haziitt,  with  unworn  heart  and 
untried  feet,  proceeds  on  his  journey, — 
passing  through  Upton,  where  he  thinks  of 
Tom  Jones  and  the  adventure  of  the  mufi*. 
At  Tewkesbtiry  he  sits  up  all  night  reading 
"PawZ  a/nd  Virginia;'*''  stops  two  days  at 
Bridgewater,  and  reads  ^^ Camilla;^  reaches 
Nether  Stowey,  a  beautiful,  green,  and 
hilly  country,  near  the  searshore.  He  and 
Coleridge,  in  the  afternoon,  go  to  All-Fox- 
den,  a  romantic  old  mansion,  where  Words- 
worth lived.  Wordsworth  was  not  at  home, 
but  they  had  access  to  the  "  lyrical  ballads,'' 
and  read  them  with  great  satisfaction.  The 
next  day  Wordsworth  returns.  They  have 
a  fine  time  of  it,  talking,  reading,  and  sitting 
under  elm  trees,  hearing  the  bees  hum, 
while  they  drink  flip.  They  decide  upon 
taking;  a  j%unt  down  the  Bristol  Channel. 
A  debghtful  walk  it  proved  to  be,  cheered  by 
the  most  interesting  conversation,  flowing 
freely.  The  walk  sharpened  their  appetites, 
and  they  enjoy  themselves  at  inns  on  the 
road,  feasting  on  rashers  of  bacon  and  fried 
^gg^>  ^  ^o^t  and  honey.  This  trip  made 
a  most  enduring  impression  on  Haziitt.  He 
observed  one  thing,  that  Coleridge  kept  con- 
tinually shifting  from  one  side  of  the  foot- 
path to  the  other.  It  struck  him  at  the 
time  as  an  odd  movement,  but  then  he  did 
not  connect  it  with  any  instability  of  purpose, 
or  involuntary  change  of  principle,  as  he 
afterwards  did. 

The  entire  volume  is  exceedingly  enter- 
taining, and  the  richest  gems  of  Hazlitt's 
intellectual  wealth  are  scattered  about  in  it 
with  a  profuse  prodigality.  In  the  essay  on 
"Pubic  Opinion,"  he  again  writes  about 
himself: — 

"  To  have  all  the  world  against  us  is  trying  to  a 
man's  temper  and  philosophy.  It  imlmiKcs  even 
our  opinion  of  our  own  motives  and  intentious.  It 
is  like  striking  the  actual  world  from  under  our 
feet :  the  void  that  is  left»  the  death-like  pause,  the 
chilling  suspense,  is  fearM  The  growth  of  an 
opinion  is  like  the  mwth  of  a  limb;  it  receives  its 
actual  support  and  nourishment  from  the  general 
body  of  tne  opiuioDs,  feelings,  and  practice  of  the 
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world;  without  that,  it  soon  withers,  festers,  and 
becomes  useless.  To  what  purpose  write  a  good 
book,  if  it  is  sure  to  be  pronounced  a  bad  one  ? 
If  our  thoughts  are  to  oe  blown  stifling  back 
upon  ourselves,  why  utter  them  at  all  I  It  is  only 
exposing  what  we  love  most  to  contumely  and 
insult,  and  thus  depriving  ourselves  of  our  own 
relish  and  satisfaction  in  them.  Language  is  only 
made  to  communicate  our  sentiments,  and  if  we 
can  find  no  one  to  receive  them,  we  are  reduced  to 
the  silence  of  dumbness,  we  Uve  but  in  the  solitude 
of  a  dungeon.  If  we  do  not  vindicate  our  opinions, 
we  seem  poor  creatures  who  have  no  right  to  them ; 
if  we  speak  out,  we  are  involved  in  continual  brawls 
and  controversy.  If  we  contenm  what  others 
admire,  we  make  ourselves  odious ;  if  we  admire 
what  they  despise,  we  are  equally  ridiculous.  We 
have  not  the  applause  of  the  world  nor  the  support 
of  a  party ;  we  can  neither  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
social  intercourse,  nor  tJbe  calm  of  privacy.  With 
our  respect  for  others,  we  lose  confidence  in  our- 
selves ;  every  thing  seems  to  be  a  subject  of  litiga- 
tion— to  want  proof  or  confirmation ;  we  doubts  by 
degrees,  whether  we  stand  on  our  head  or  our 
heels — ^whether  we  know  our  right  hand  fix)m  our 
left  If  I  am  assured  that  I  never  wrote  a  sentence  of 
common  English  in  my  life,  how  can  I  know  that 
this  \9  not  the  case  I  If  I  am  told  at  one  time  that 
my  writings  are  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  at  another, 
that  they  are  more  light  and  flimsy  than  the  gos- 
samer, what  resource  have  I  but  to  dioose  between 
the  two  ?  I  could  say,  if  this  were  the  case,  what 
those  writings  are.  *Make  it  the  place,  and  never 
stand  upon  punctilio !' 

**  Thev  are  not,  then,  so  properly  the  works  of  an 
author  by  profession,  as  tne  thoughts  of  a  meta- 
physician expressed  by  a  painter.  The^  are  subtle 
and  difficult  problems  translated  into  hieroglyphics. 
I  thought  for  severalyears  on  the  hardest  subjects, 
on  Fate,  Free  Will,  Foreknowledge  absolute,  with- 
out ever  making  use  of  words  or  images  at  all,  and 
that  has  made  them  come  in  such  throngs  and 
confused  heaps  when  I  burst  from  that  void  of 
abstraction.  In  proportion  to  the  tenuity  to  which 
my  ideas  had  been  otawn,  and  my  abstinence  from 
ornament  and  sensible  objects,  was  the  tenacious- 
ness  with  which  actual  circumstances  and  pictur- 
esque imageiy  laid  hold  on  my  mind,  wnen  I 
turned  my  attention  to  them,  or  had  to  look  round 
for  illustiatioas.  Till  I  began  to  paint,  or  till  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  author  of  the '  Ancient 
Mariner'  I  could  neither  write  nor  speak.  He 
encouraged  me  to  write  a  book,  which  I  did  ac- 
cording to  the  original  bent  of  my  mind,  making  it 
as  dry  and  meagre  as  I  could,  so  that  it  fell  ^ill- 
bom  from  the  press,  and  none  of  those  who  abuse 
me  for  a  shallow  catch-penny  writer  have  so  much 
as  heard  of  it  Yet,  let  me  say,  that  the  work 
contains  an  important  metaphysi^  discovery,  sup- 
ported by  a  continuous  and  severe  train  of  reason- 
ing, nearly  as  subtle  and  original  aa  any  thing  in 
Hume  or  Bei^eley.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  speak 
of  myself  in  tliis  manner,  but  impudence  may  pro- 
voke modesty  to  justify  itself,  Finding  this  metnod 
did  not  answer,  I  despaired  for  a  time ;  but  some 
trifle  I  wrote  in  the  ^Morning  Chronicle*  meeting 
the  approbation  of  the  editor  and  the  town,  I  re- 
sf>lvea  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf—to  take  the  public 


at  its  word,  to  muster  all  the  trop^  and  figures  I 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  though  I  am  a  plain  man, 
never  to  appear  abroad,  but  in  an  embroidered 
dress.    Stilt  old  habits  will  prevail ;  and  I  hardly 
ever  set  about  a  paragraph  or  a  critidsm,  but  there 
was  an  imder-current  of  thought,  or  some  generic 
distinction  on  which  the  whole  turned    Having 
got  my  due,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  strmgin^  pearls 
upon  it;  and  ihQ  more  recondite  the  pomt,  the 
more  I  labored  to  bring  it  out  and  set  It  oflf  by  a 
variety  of  ornaments  and  allusions.    This  puzued 
the  scribes  whose  business  it  was  to  cru^  me. 
They  could  not  see  the  meaning :  they  would  not 
see  the  coloring,  for  it  hurt  their  eyes.    One  cried 
out,  it  was  dull ;  another,  that  it  was  too  fine  by 
half:  my  friends  took  up  this  last  alternative  as 
the  most  favorable;  ana  since  then  it  has  been 
agreed  that  I  am  a  florid  writer,  somewhat  flighty 
and  paradoxical    Yet,  when  I  wished  to  unburthen 
my  mind  in  the  *  Edinburgh'  by  an  article  on  meta- 
physics, the  editor,  who  echoes  this  fiorid  chai^, 
said  he  preferred  whxit  I  wrote  for  effect^  and  was 
afraid  or  its  being  thought  heavy  1    I  have  ac- 
counted for  the  flowers;  the  paradoxes  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way.     All  abstract 
reasoning  is  in  the  extremes,  or  only  takes  up  one 
view  of  a  question,  or  what  is  called  the  princi- 
ple of  the  thing;  and  if  you  want  to  mve  this 
popularity  and  effect,  you  are  in  danger  of  running 
mto  extravagance  and  hyperbole.    I  have  had  to 
bring  out  some  obscure  distinction,  or  to  combat 
some  strong  preiudice,  and  in  doing  this  with  all 
my  might,  may  nave  overshot  the  mark.    It  was 
easy  to  correct  the  excess  of  truth  afterwards.    I 
have  been  accused  of  inconsistency,  for  writing  an 
essay,  for  instance,  on  the  'Advantages  of  Pedantry,* 
and  another  on  the  *  Ignorance  of  the  Learned,'  as 
if  ignorance  had  not  its  comforts  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge.   The  personalities  I  have  &llen  into  have 
never  been  gratuitous.     If  I  have  sacrificed  my 
friends,  it  has  always  been  to  a  theory.    I  have 
been  found  fault  with  for  repeating  myself  and  for 
a  narrow  range  of  ideas.    To  a  want  of  general 
reading  I  plead  guilty,  and  am  sorry  for  it;  but 
perhaps  if  I  had  read  more,  I  might  nave  thought 
less.    As  to  my  barrenness  of  invention,  I  have  at 
least  glanced  over  a  number  of  subjects — ^painting, 
poetry,  prose,  plays,  politics^  parliamentair  speak- 
ers, metaphysical  lore,  books,  men  ana   tnings. 
There  is  some  point,  some  &ncy,  some  feeli^, 
some  taste  shown  in  treating  of  Uieee.    Which  of 
my  conclusions  has  been  reversed?    Is  what  I 
said  ten  years  ago  of  the  Bourbons,  which  raised 
the  war-whoop  against  me  ?    Surely  all  the  world 
are  of  that  opmion  now.     I  have,  then,  given  proofs 
of  some  talent,  and  of  more  honesty :  if  there  is 
haste  or  want  of  method,  tliere  is  no  commonplace, 
nor  a  line  that  licks  the  .dust;  and  if  I  do  not  ap- 
pear to  more  advantage,  I  at  least  appear  such  as 
I  am.    If  the  editor  of  the  *  Athis'  will  do  me  the 
fiivor  to  look  over  my  '  Essay  on  the  Phindplee  of 
Human  Action,'*  will  dip  into  any  essay  I  ever 
wrote,  and  will  take  a  sponge  and  clear  the  dust 
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£rom  the  face  of  my  *  Old  Woman,'*  I  hope  he  -will 
upon  second  thoughts,  acquit  me  of  an  absolute 
dearth  of  resources  and  want  of  yersatilitj  in  the 
direction  of  my  studies." 

This  last  extract  was  written  by  Hazlitt 
about  two  years  before  his  death.  I  will 
copy  one  more  of  these  personal  disclosures 
of  feeling,  and  then  close :  it  was  written  in 
1827  :— 

"It  seems,  in  truth,  a  hard  case  to  have  all  the 
world  against  us,  and  to  require  uncommon  forti- 
tude (not  to  say  presumption)  to  stand  out  single 
against  such  a  host  The  bare  suggestion  must 
*  give  us  pause,*  and  has  no  doubt  overturned  many 
an  honest  convictioa  The  opinion  of  the  world, 
(as  it  pompously  entitles  itself,)  if  it  means  any 
thing  more  than  a  set  of  local  and  party  prejudices, 
with  which  only  our  interest,  not  truth,  is  concerned, 
is  a  shadow,  a  bugbear,  and  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Having  all  the  world  against  tM,  is  a  phrase  without 
a  meaning;  for  in  those  points  in  which  all  the 
world  agree,  no  one  differs  from  the  world.  If 
all  the  world  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
and  always  kept  in  the  same  mind,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  little  staggering  to  have  them  against 
you.  But  however  widely  and  angrily  they  may 
differ  from  you,  they  differ  quite  as  much  from 
one  another,  and  even  from  themselves.  What  is 
gospel  at  one  moment,  is  heresy  the  next  Dif- 
ferent countries  and  climates  have  different  notions 
of  things.  When  you  are  put  on  your  trial,  there- 
fore, for  impugning  the  public  opinion,  you  may 
subpoena  this  great  body  against  itself.  For  ex- 
ample: I  have  been  turtled  for  somewhere  calling 
Tom  Paine  a  great  writer,  and  no  doubt  his  repu- 
tation at  present '  does  somewhat  smack  ;*  yet  in 
1792  be  was  so  great,  or  so  popular  an  author,  and 
so  much  read  and  admired  by  numbers  who  would 
not  now  mention  his  name,  that  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  suspend  the  Constitution,  and  to  go 
to  war  to  counteract  the  effects  of  his  popularity. 
His  extreme  popularity  was  then  the  cause  (by  a 
common  and  vulgar  reaction)  of  his  extreme  ob- 
noxiousness.  If  the  opinion  of  the  world  then 
contradicts  itself,  why  may  not  I  contradict  it,  oi 
choose  at  what  time  and  to  what  extent  I  will 
a^ee  with  it  ?  I  have  been  acaised  of  abusing 
'dissenters,  and  saying  that  sectaries,  in  general, 
are  dry  and  suspicious;  and  I  believe  that  all  the 
world  will  say  the  same  thing  except  themselves. 
I  have  said  that  the  Church  people  are  proud  and 
overbearing,  which  has  given  them  umbrage, 
though  in  this  I  have  all  the  sectaries  on  my  side. 
I  have  laughed  at  the  Methodists,  and  for  this  I 
have  been  accused  of  glancing  at  religion ;  yet  who 
but  a  Methodist  does  not  laugh  at  the  Methodists 
as  well  as  myself?  But  1  also  laugh  at  those 
who  laugh  at  them.  I  have  pointed  out  by  turns 
the  weak  sides  and  foibles  of  different  sects  and 
parties,  and  they  themselves  maintain  that  they 
respectively  are  perfect  and  infallible ;  and  this  is 
called  having  all  the  world  against  me.  I  have 
inveighed  all  my  life  against  Uie  insolence  of  the 


•  HazlUCs  first  attempt  at  painting.    8ee  his  ^  Essar  on 
die  Pleaaore  of  Painting," 


Tories,  and  for  this  I  have  the  authority  of 
both  Whigs  and  Radicals ;  but  then  I  have 
occasionally  spoken  agamst  the  indecision  of  the 
Whigs,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  Radicals, 
and  thus  have  brought  all  three  on  my  back, 
though  two  out  of  the  three  regularly  agree  with 
all  I  say  of  the  third  party.  Poets  do  not  approve 
of  what  I  have  said  of  their  turning  prose-wnters ; 
nor  do  the  politicians  approve  of  my  tolerating  the 
fooleries  of  the  fanciful  tribe  at  all :  so  they  make 
common  cause  to  damn  me  between  them.  People 
never  excuse  the  drawback  from  themselves,  nor 
the  concessions  to  an  adversary :  such  is  the  jus- 
tice and  candor  of  mankind  t  Mr.  Wordsworth  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  pnuse  I  have  heaped  upon 
himself^  and  still  less,  that  I  have  allowed  Mr. 
Moore  to  be  a  poet  at  alL  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  set  my  face  against  the  popular  idols  of  the 
day ;  I  have  been  among  the  foremost  in  crying  up 
Mrs.  Siddons,  Kean,  Su:  Walter  Scott,  Madame 
Pasta,  and  others ;  and  as  to  the  great  names  of 
former  times,  my  admiration  has  been  lavish,  and 
sometimes  almost  mawkish.  I  have  dissented,  it 
is  true,  in  one  or  two  instances ;  but  that  only 
shows  that  I  judge  for  myself,  not  that  I  make  a 
point  of  contradicting  the  general  taste.  I  have 
oeen  more  to  blame  in  trying  to  push  certain 
Illustrious  Obscure  into  notice  ;— they  have  not 
foi^iven  the  obligation,  nor  the  world  the  tacit 
reproach.  As  to  my  personalities,  they  might 
quite  as  well  be  termed  impersonalities.  I  am  so 
intent  on  the  abstact  and  its  elucidation,  that  I 
regard  every  thing  else  of  very  subordinate  conse- 
quence :  my  friends,  I  conceive,  will  not  refuse  to 
contribute  to  so  laudable  an  undertaking,  and  my 
enemies  mttst  I  I  have  found  fault  with  the  French, 
I  have  found  fknltwith  the  Enghsh;  and  pray,  do 
they  not  find  great  mutual,  and  just  fault  with 
one  another  f  It  may  seem  a  great  piece  of  arro- 
gance in  any  one,  to  set  up  bis  individual  and 
private  judgment  against  that  of  ten  millions  of 
people;  but  cross  the  channel,  and  you  will  have 
thirty  milions  on  your  side.  Even  should  the 
thirty  millions  come  over  to  the  (minions  of  the 
ten,  (a  thing  that  may  happen  to-moffow,^  still  one 
need  not  despair.  I  remember  my  old  friend 
Peter  Finnerty  laughing  very  heartily  at  something 
I  had  written  about  the  Socytch,  but  it  was  followed 
up  by  a  sketch  of  the  Irish,  on  which  he  closed 
the  book,  looked  grave,  and  said  he  disapproved 
entirely  of  all  national  reflections. "  Thus  you  have 
all  the  world  on  your  side,  except  the  party  con- 
cerned. What  any  set  of  people  think  or  say  of 
themselves  is  hardly  a  rule  for  others ;  yet  if  you 
do  not  attach  yourself  to  some  one  set  of  people 
and  principles,  and  stick  to  them  through  thick 
and  tnin,  instead  of  giving  your  opinion  fiurly  and 
fully  all  round,  you  must  expect  to  have  jdl  the 
world  agamst  you,  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
you  express  sincerely,  and /or  their  good,  not  only 
what  they  say  of  others,  but  what  is  said  of  them- 
selves, which  they  would  fain  keep  a  profound 
secret  and  prevent  the  divulging  of  under  the 
severest  pains  and  penalties.  When  I  told  Jeffirey 
that  I  had  composed  a  work  in  which  I  had  'in 
some  sort  handled'  about  a  seore  of  leading  char- 
acters, he  said,  *Then  you  will  have  one  man 
against  you,  and  the  remaning  nineteen  for  you.*   I 
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have  not  found  it  so.  In  &ct,  these  persons  -would 
agree  pretty  nearljr  to  all  that  I  say,  and  allow 
that,  in  nineteen  points  out  of  twenty,  I  am  right ; 
but  the  twentieth,  that  relates  to  some  imperfec- 
tion of  their  own,  weighs  down  all  the  rest,  and 
produces  an  unanimous  yerdict  against  the  author. 
There  is  but  one  thing  in  which  the  world  agree, 
a  certain  bigoted  blindness,  and  conventional  hy- 
pocrisy, without  which,  according  to  Mandeville, 
(that  is,  if  they  really  spoke  wheX  they  thought 
and  knew  of  one  another,)  they  would  fall  to  cut- 
ting each  other's  throats  immediately.*' 

Hazlitt  passed  many  happy  hours  at 
Winterslow.  Food,  warmth,  sleep  and  books 
were  all  he  wished  for.  He  watched  the 
robin  red-breast  picking  up  the  crumbs  at 
the  door,  or  listened  to  tiie  notes  of  the 
thrush,  startling  the  ear  of  winter.  He 
quaffed  libations  of  tea  in  the  morning, 
viewed  the  clouds  float  slowly  by,  walked 
on  the  smooth  greensward  by  the  wood- 
side,  sauntering  along  without  book  or 
companion.  He  thought  of  the  past,  or 
struck  out  some  new  tr^dn  of  thought ;  the 
shining  trunks  and  branches  of  the  birch 
trees  attracted  his  attention ;  or  hearing  the 


gale  sweeping  through  the  wood,  he  would 
umcy  he  heard  the  cry  of  hounds,  and  the 
fearful  group  issuing  from  it,  as  in  the  story 
of  Theodore  and  Honoria,  and  return  home 
and  read  Dry  den's  couplets  describing  them, 
— a  stream  of  8ound,-H>r  mourn  over  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  his  great  idol : 

**  Fallen  was  Glenarty's  stately  tree  1 
Oh,  ne*er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more  P 

Or  he  gaied  around  the  room  on  some  fine 
prints  from  Wilson  and  Claude,  or  recalled 
the  first  time  he  read  Chaucer's  *^  Flower 
and  Leaf^  that  ever  fresh  and  delightful 
production ;  and  the  scene,  the  cool,  vernal 
landscape  again  appeared  before  him  appar- 
elled in  celestial  light,  and  the  notes  of  the 
nightingale  again  sounded  in  his  ear.  With 
Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister,  he  would  walk 
out  in  the  evenings,  and  view  the  Claude 
Lorraine  skies,  azure,  purple  and  gold, 
and  gather  mushrooms  to  throw  into  their 
hashed  mutton  at  supper.  Quiet,  cheering, 
happy  hours  they  were. 
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It  is  an  unfortunate,  though  perhaps 
necessary  circumstance,  resulting  from  the 
extreme  humanitarian  notions  somewhat 
prevalent  at  the  present  day  in  our  country, 
that  the  mpment  any  political  subject  is 
agitated  which  bears  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  negro  question,  and  consequently 
appeals  especially  to  the  "moral  sense''  of 
the  nation, — ^that  convenient  hobby  on  which 
so  many,  resorting  to  it  by  design,  or  im- 
pelled by  an  inherent  proclivity,  ride  to 
positions  of  influence  and  power, — the  real 
merits  of  the  question  in  point  are  apt  to  be 
either  wholly  ovcrlookcdj  or  soon  lost  sight 
uf ;  whilo  tiiLiiC!  issues,  such  as  will  hii^i  m\y 
^rvc  th6  proposed  end^  are  raini^J^  to  wliieh 
the  public  att^ntioD  '\^  diverted  by  all  the 
afta  of  fiopbt^try  and  ingenuity  known  to 
Iboie  who  are  accustomed  to  make  the  sym- 
pathies and  jirejudiot*  ^*f  *^Iia  TMoi^le  sutit^iir- 
vie  tit  tiO  their  vicr  .    Tbu«, 

Ifequeiitly  ^  di?cT»"  Tfd  oa.! 

mattem  coUateral 

'^^«^iHg  th«j  y^XSk^ 

on  the  legit; 


d    OIL! 

! 


never  have  been  effected  had  the  question 
been  presented  on  its  real  merits,  and  the 
appeal  been  made  to  the  good  practical 
sense,  the  wholesome  moral  sentiment,  and 
manly  patriotism  of  the  people.  Even  did 
the  evil  stop  at  the  point  of  misled  pubfic 
sentiment  and  perverted  sympathy,  the  ef- 
fect, in  matters  relating  to  our  foreign  poli- 
cy, might  not  perhaps  be  very  serious. 
But  in  a  popular  government  like  ours, 
where  public  sentiment  and  its  organ  the 
press  very  properly  influence  its  action  in  a 
very  gr^  degree,  the  evil  cannot  stop  at 
that,  point..  And  hence,  though  it  must 
awaken  our  regret,  it  t!anuul  eicite  our 
v?oiider,  that  the  Mction  uf  the  Government 
on  questions  wbert^  public  sc'ntimeDt  is  most 
liable  t^tj  be  swayed  by  sympathy  or  preju- 
dice, fthould  soei climes  ti©  vaoiliating  and 
^^'litetJMir — wanting  in  tliat  prompt,  ener- 
'*'^tfofwaid.ness  whidi  rc*tjlt«  from 
'pmjKJSLSguiJed  by  Ul>eral  and 
I  of  uaiiMual  dut^  and  oUiga- 
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the  subject  of  tbis  article,  particularly  in  its 
relation  to  the  Dominican  Kepublic. 

The  late  failure  in  the  attempt  at  media- 
tion by  the  agents  of  the  three  powers, 
Great  Bcitain,  I<  ranoe  and  the  United  States, 
between  the  Haydans  and  Dominicans — or 
to  speak  more  properly,  in  the  attempt  by 
those  powers  to  induce  his  soi^isant  Ma- 
jesty of  Hayti  to  cease  his  hostilities  to- 
wards the  Dominicans — and  the  discussion 
of  the  question  at  issue  between  them  by 
the  daily  press,  are  attracting  to  it  a  no 
small  degree  of  public  attention  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  And  the  issues  legitimately  in- 
volved in  the  question,  as  well  as  some  irrel- 
evant ones  which  are  sought  to  be  con- 
nected with  it,  are  a  sufficient  guaranty 
that  it  will  continue,  until  its. final  adjustr 
ment,  to  engp^e,  in  an  intenser  degree  than 
ever,  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 

By  a  portion  of  the  press,  whose  sympa- 
thies for  the  Haytian  cause  have  apparently 
either  blinded  their  judgment  or  overcome 
their  scrupulous  regard  for  truth  and  the 
claims  of  justice,  this  question  has  been  stu- 
diously misrepresented,  or  its  merits  at  least 
essentially  perverted.  By  raising  the  alarm 
cries  of  "Slavery  extension,"  "More  annex- 
ation of  slave  territory,"  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
popular  prejudice  is  sought  to  be  aroused, 
to  the  injury  of  the .  Dominican  cause,  on 
which  an  unfavorable  prejudgment  by  the 
public  is  thus  attempted  to  be  gained,  by 
appealing  to  passion  and  sectional  preju- 
dices, under  the  plausible  cloak  of  philan- 
thropy, on  issues  wholly  irrelevant  in  fact, 
but  none  the  less,  for  that  reason,  adapted 
to  the  apparent  purpose  in  view. 

We  do  not  wish  to  speak  harshly,  nor  do 
we  intend  to  be  unjust;  but  knowing,  as  we 
well  do,  that  this  course,  pursued  with  a 
perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  is 
directly  if  not  designedly  calculated  to  shut 
out  from  the  republican  sympathies  of  the 
American  nation  a  feeble,  but  brave  and 
resolute  people,  who  are  battling  manfully 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  republican  lib- 
erties against  the  unfounded  claims  of  a 
crushing  and  cruel  despotasm, — nay,  strug- 
gling to  preserve  themselves  from  absolute 
extermination  in  a  war  of  races,  unrelent- 
ingly waged  against  them  on  account  of 
their  white  blood, — we  feel  compelled  to 
step  forward  in  vindication  of  their  cause, 
wmch  is  identified  with  that  of  ^ih,  jus- 


tice, and  republican  liberty.  And,  without 
assuming  to  be  the  especial  guardians  of 
the  Dominican  RepubHo  or  its  interests,  we 
conceive  that  there  is  a  propriety  in  our 
coming  forward  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion ;  having  been,  to  speak  in  our  individ- 
ual capacity,  the  first,  we  believe,  to  pre- 
sent an  account  of  that  new  State  to  the 
American  public,  which  we  did  in  the  col- 
umns of  one  of  the  daily  journals,  more 
than  three  years  ago;  and  having  subse- 
quently resumed  the  topic  in  the  pages  of 
tills  Review.* 

During  the  interval  which  has  since 
elapsed,  we  have  watched,  with  what  at- 
tention we  could,  from  a  far-off  position, — 
one  equally  distant  from  our  own  country 
and  the  island  people  whose  fortimes  and 
destiny  had  once  awakened  our  sympathy 
while  among  them, — ^the  course  of  events 
affecting  the  Dominican  Republic  We 
approach  this  discussion  then,  we  confess, 
with  some  small  degree  of  feeling,  not  a 
little  heightened,  it  may  be,  by  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  form  of  our  pubhcation, 
we  have  been  tied  down  to  a  month's  si- 
lence, while  this  discussion  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  manner  we  have  noticed. 

A  preliminary  word  further.  We  mod- 
estly believe  ourselves  to  possess  as  large 
a  share  of  rational  philantbropy,  even  on 
the  negro  question,  as  those  who  make 
much  more  ostentatious  pretensions  to  it. 
At  the  same  time,  we  frankly  confess  that 
in  any  case  where  the  merits  of  a  contro- 
versy, as  between  the  white  and  black  races, 
were  equi-balanced,  our  syfnpathies — and 
we  are  so  unsophisticated  as  to  suppose 
them  very  natural — wculd  incline  us  to  side 
with  our  own  blood  and  color.  A  fortiori 
are  we  disposed  so  to  do,  where  the  balance 
in  the  scale  of  right  and  justice  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  white  race,  and  it,  moreover, 
is  the  weaker  party — the  party  not  merely 
destined,  if  defeated,  to  lose  its  inherited 
civil  and  political  rights,  but  doomed  to  the 
fate  we  have  already  indicated.  And  we 
confess  ourselves  deficient  in  that  degree  of 
astuteness  requisite  to  discover  the  reasons 
and  motives,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
are  good  and  proper,  which  can  induce  an- 
other, being  a  white  man,  to  decide  differ- 
ently between  the  two  parties  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.    For  the  question  ultimately  re- 
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solves  itself  into  this,  of  Dominican  inde- 
pendence on  the  one  hand,  or  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  white  race  on  the  other ;  and 
it  matters  little  whether  this  extermination 
be  effected  by  a  single  bloody  tragedy,  hke 
that  by  which  the  entire  French  colony  m 
Hayti  proper  was  swept  off  near  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  or — which  would  be 
more  hkely  to  be  the  course  pursued  now 
when  the  ci\ilized  world  is  watching  the 
proceedings  of  the  black  power — ^by  the 
slower  but  no  less  sure  means  of  political 
proscription  under  color  of  law. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  pro- 
ceed to  execute  the  purpose  we  have  in 
view  in  this  article:  First,  to  discuss  the 
question  at  issue  between  Hayti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  having  refei^nce  to 
the  claims  of  the  former  to  a  pohtical  su- 
premacy over  the  latter ;  and  second,  after  a 
brief  review  of  the  past  action  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  matter,  to  consider  the  at- 
titude which,  in  the  present  circumstances 
and  state  of  the  case,  duty  and  policy  re- 
quire it  to  assume  towards  those  States, 
especially  the  Dominican  RepubHc 

As  all  our  readers  have  not  at  hand  our 
former  numbers,  before  alluded  to,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
subject  to  reiterate  briefly  a  few  &cts  and 
circumstances.* 

The  Dominican  territory  is  identical  in  its 
limits  with  the  ancient  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  of  St  Domingo,  being  the  eastern 
portion,  and  embracing  two  thirds  of  its  en- 
tire area ;  while  Hayti  proper  includes  the 
remaining,  or  western  portion — the  territo- 
ry of  the  old  French  colony.  The  revolt  of 
the  blacks  in  the  latter,  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  not  having  extended  to  the 
former,  then  under  the  government  of  the 
Spanish  Crown,  the  relations  of  master  and 
slave  remained,  as  they  always  had  been, 
undisturbed  in  the  Spanish  colony  after 
the  blacks  in  the  west  had  established  their 
so-called  republics,  of  which  in  the  begin- 
ning there  were  two. 

France,  by  treaty  of  cession  with  Spain 
obtained  and  held  possesion  of  the  Spanish 
portion  from  the  year  1795  or  '96  to  1809, 
in  which  latter  year  the  French  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  native  inhabilanls.  This  re- 
possession by  th'^  "*  ■  '  -'>lonist8  was 
afterwards  confir  '41  Crown 


by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  From  that  time 
onward,  the  colony  was  ruled  by  Spanish 
royal  governors  until  the  year  1821,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  Santo  Domin- 
go city,  revolted  against  the  royal  authority, 
deposed  the  Governor,  and  sent  him  out  of 
the  country. 

With  this  expulsion  ended  the  actual 
possession  of  Spain,  the  only  Europeaa 
power  that  had  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to 
the  Dominican  territory.  And  it  is  in 
point  to  remark,  that  this  claim,  which  was 
never  seriously  re-asserted,  has  been  virtual- 
ly reUnquished  by  the  fact  that  that  Gov- 
ernment has  within  the  last  few  years  once 
promised  to  recognize  the  Dominican  inde- 
pendence, an  act  which  was  only  left  in- 
complete in  form,  at  the  time,  by  a  crisis  in 
the  Spanish  cabinet* 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  royal 
authority,  the  inhabitants  established  a  pro- 
visional government  and  hoisted  the  Colom- 
bian flag,  wishing  to  unite  themselves  to  that 
South  American  Republic  But  that  State 
either  not  having  time,  or  wanting  the  incli- 
nation to  consummate  this  union,  and  scenes 
of  disorder  and  confusion  meanwhile  occurring 
to  embarass  the  provisional  government,  a 
faction  of  the  colored  population  communi- 
cated to  Boyer,  who  had  then  recently 
imited  under  h«s  sway  both  the  black  re- 
publics in  the  west,  their  wish  that  he 
would  come  and  take  possession  of  the  east 
also.  The  Haytian  chie^  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  and  tolerably  well-disciplined 
army,  was,  we  beUeve,  at  the  time  on  his 
march  towards  the  Dominican  capital,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  it  by 
force,  which,  with  his  ^pointments  and  in 
the  state  of  things  existing  there  at  the  time, 
he  would  have  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
doing.  Under  these  circumstances,  on  his 
presenting  himself  with  his  army  before  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  they  were  opened  to 
him ;  but  under  the  stipulation  that  the 
inhabitants  should  be  left  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  ancient  rights,  laws,  usages  and  cus- 
toms. Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Domini- 
can union  with  Hayti  in  1822. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  these  stipulations 
were  observed  by  the  Haytian  chieL 

~~    moment  Boyer  found  himself  securely 

"  within  the  city  gates,  and  in  ftiU 

f  the  fortress  and  walls  thai 


•See  Hard 
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commanded  the  town  and  its  approaches, 
lie  proclaimed  the  universal  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  against  the  remoDstrances  of  the 
Dominicans,  who  reminded  him  of  his 
pledges,  and  without  making  any  stipula- 
tions or  provisions  for  indemnification  to 
their  late  owners. 

We  admit  that  the  conduct  of  Boyer, 
being  a  black  man  and  the  ruler  of  a  people 
■who  had  recently  wrested  from  their  masters 
the  boon  of  freedom,  was,  in  this  particular, 
all  very  natural.  Nay,  we  will  even  go  so 
.far,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  solely,  as  to 
admit  that  his  course,  though  rigorously  in 
violation  of  legal  rights  and  of  solemn  faith 
pledged  to  respect  this  right  among  others, 
(which  inference  can  be  evaded  by  no 
sophistry  or  ingenuity,)  was  yet  excusable 
as  regarded  him  and  his  posiUon.  Still,  in 
the  view  of  the  Dominicans,  whose  rights  of 
property  enjoyed  through  successive  gener- 
ations were  thus  trampled  under  foot,  this 
circumstance  in  regard  to  Boyer  and  his 
position  could  afford  no  plea  in  extenuation 
of  the  act,  coupled  with  the  manner  of  it ; 
nor  the  slightest  valid  reason  for  their  sub- 
mission to  a  pohtical  supremacy  }  ielded  on 
conditions  so  \iolated,  any  longer  than  while 
compelled  by  necessity  to  submit. 

Considering  the  mild  form  in  which  slavery 
existed  at  this  time  in  Spanish  St  Domingo, 
(we  speak  in  contradistinction  to  its  form  in 
the  French  portion,  before  the  revolt  of  the 
blacks  there,)  and  some  other  circumstances, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Dominicans 
would  have  voluntarily  acquiesced  in  the 
emancipation,  had  an  adequate  indemnity 
been  given  for  the  loss  of  this  class  of  their 
property.  But  none  was  ever  offered;  so 
that  even  the  act  of  emancipation,  performed 
in  the  manner  it  was,  stands  glaringly  out  as 
one  of  treachery  and  bad  faith. 

Nor  can  the  course  pursued  on  this  sub- 
ject in  after  years,  by  the  Dominican  revo- 
lutionists, have  the  retro-active  effect  of 
mitigating  this  verdict.  For  then  the  lapse 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  materi- 
ally changed  the  position  of  affairs  in  regard 
to  the  relations  of  the  races  induced  by  this 
act ;  and  besides,  to  put  the  matter  on  the 
ground  on  which  the  CJongress  that  framed 
the  Dominican  Constitution  of  1844  placed 
it,  all  classes,  the  whites,  the  people  of  color, 
(that  is,  the  races  of  the  mixed  blood,)  and  the 
blacks,  had  indiscriminately  united  in  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  regain  their  country's  liber- 


ties from  the  Haytians ;  and  hence  it  was 
but  just  that  all,  without  distinction  of  color, 
should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  political 
equality,  as  was  done  by  that  instrument.* 
But  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  the 
capital — the  possession  of  which  was  the 
consummation  of  the  annexation,  inasmuch 
as  the  possession  of  that  walled  town  was 
virtually    the    acquisition    of    the    whole 
country — were  not  kept  in  other  material 
respects.     For  soon   after  the  annexation 
there  followed  in  quick  succession  a  series 
of  confiscations,  with  or  without  color  of 
law :    First,  of  some  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Dominican  Church,  the  property  of  the 
religious  corporations ;  among  the  effects  of 
which  illegal  and  unjust  measure  may  be 
mentioned  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  University 
of  Santo  Domingo,  an  institution  of  leaining 
which  had  through  a  long  series  of  years 
sent  forth  numbers  of  men  who,  by  their 
learning  and  talents,  adorned,  in  Church  or 
State,  that  and  the  adjacent  Spanish  countries. 
Second,  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
individuals.     This  was  effected  in  several 
ways.    First,  indirectly  and  on  a  large  scale, 
by  a  system  of  policy  in  flagrant  violation  of 
the  terms  of  this  compulsory  annexation.  To 
have  applied  directly  to  real  estate  in  the 
Dominican  territory  the  principle  of  the  Hay- 
tian  Constitution,  which  incapacitated  whites 
from   holding  such   property,  would  have 
been  too  openly  outrageous  an  act  of  per- 
fidy even  for  the  unscrupulous  but  cunning 
and  shrewd  Boyer.   He  therefore  proceeded 
indirectly  to  accomplish  to  a  great  extent 
the  same  end.   We  pass  lightly  over  the  fact 
of  his  requiring  the  Dominican  landholders 
to  naturalize  themselves  as  Haytians  as  a 
condition  of  their  continuing  to  reside  in  the 
country  as  proprietors,  though  it  operated 
as  a  confiscation  of  their  property  in  the  case 
of  the  many  who  preferred  banishment  to 
the  abjuration  of  their  nationality ;  for  the 
privilege  which  was  allowed  them  of  selling 
their  estates  amounted  to  nothing,  inasmuch 
as  the  Haytian   law  excluding  European 
immigration  into  the  island,  deprived  those 
who  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
poor  boon  and  abandon  their  country,  of 
their  only  chance  of  finding  purchasers;  the 
people  of  the  country  haNing  already  much 
more  land  than  they  could  cultivate  or  make 


*  See  the  analysis  of  this  Constitution  in  thA 
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any  other  use  of.  The  concession  of  this 
privilege,  then,  was  not  only  nugatory,  but 
insulting. 

The  really  flagitious  part  of  this  indirect 
system  of  confiscation,  consisted  in  requiring 
the  Dominican  land-owners,  mostly  whites, 
to  exhibit  tiieir  title-deeds  as  a  requisite 
O(mdition  of  avoiding  the  forfeiture  of  their 
estates.  Such  a  requisition  applied  to  real 
estate,  in  a  countiy  where  for  generations 
titles  had,  in  very  many  instances,  rested 
notoriously  and  without  being  disputed  on 
the  authority  of  oral  tradition  alone,  was  in 
open  and  gross  contempt  of  every  principle 
of  justice,  especially  as  being  tlie  act  of  a 
foreign,  not  to  say  usurping  power.  And  it 
had  the  intended  effect  of  confiscating  to  the 
Slate,  in  oUier  words,  to  the  use  of  Boyer's 
minions,  very  much  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  Dominicans,  which  had  been  in  the 
successive  possession  of  the  expelled  owners 
and  their  ancestors  in  many  instances  for 
bundreds  of  years.  By  this  process  the  Eu- 
ropean race  in  that  part  of  the  island  had 
been  diminished  in  nurab^,  as  is  estimated, 
about  one  third;  and  proportionally  with 
this  diminution  had  disappeared,  in  the 
words  of  the  Dominican  Manifesto,  ^wealth, 
commerce  and  agriculture.'' 

In  the  second  place,  directly,  by  a  mea- 
atire  adopted  in  reference  to  the  property  of 
those  Dominicans  of  the  white  blood,  who,  by 
boldly  advocating  the  entire  independence 
of  their  country,  and  strenuously  opposing 
its  absorption  by  Hayti,  had  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  black  despot  of  that  part 
of  the  ishmd ;  and,  holding  in  vivid  remem- 
brance the  terrible  example  of  Haytian 
mercy  towards  their  race,  which  had  been 
given  in  the  west  thirty  years  before,  had 
now  on  the  consummation  of  the  annexation 
sought  refuge  in  foreign  lands.  This  latter 
class  of  confiscations  was  decreed  not  only 
against  those  who  were  then  absentees,  at 
the  date  of  the  law,  July  8, 1824,  but  also,  by 
a  retro-aetive  effect,  against  all  those  who  had 
not  returned  nearly  a  year  previously  thereto, 
namely,  by  the  first  of  June,  1823. 

Besides,  the  French  language,  though  a 
foreign  tongue,  and  wholly  unknown  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  Dominican  people,  was 
compulsoriiy  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
native  Spanish,  in  the  courts  of  justice  and 
in  all  legal  proceedings,  and  in  such  business 
*~*nsactions  as  by  the  usages  of  the  civil 
ve  required  to  be  of  record.    Thus 


were  the  Dominicans  "deprived,"  in  the 
words  of  their  Revolutionary  Manifesto, 
"  contrary  to  natural  right,  of  tiie  sole  privi- 
lege that  remained  to  them  as  Spaniards, 
the  use  of  their  native  tongue." 

Other  charges  made  against  the  Haytians 
by  the  Dominican  revolutionary  government 
were,  of  partiality  and  oppression  agdnst  the 
Dominicans,  and  of  their  exclusion  from 
offices  of  trust;  and  the  truth  of  these 
charges  is  corroborated  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  opponent*  as  well  as  friends 
of  the  present  order  of  things.  All  whom 
we  ever  heard  speak  on  the  subject,  conciir 
in  representing  that  the  administration  of 
Boyer,  arbitrary  and  absolutely  ^annical  aa 
it  was  even  over  Hayti  proper,  was  always 
exercised  in  a  doubly  oppressive  manner  to- 
wards the  Dominicans,  to  the  ruin  of  their 
trade  and  the  harassment  and  impoverish- 
ment of  the  citizens. 

These  are  among  the  cliarges  made  against 
the  Haytians  by  the  Dominican  provisional 
government,  and  substantially  embodied  in 
their  Revolutionary  Manifesto  of  January 
16,  1844;  and,  as  we  have  on  a  formor 
occasion  remarked,  "the  statements  were 
published  to  the  world  on  an  important  and 
solenm  occasion,  by  a  body  oi  intelligent 
men,  as  a  vindication  of  the  separation  from 
Hayti ;  and,  besides,  were  of  easy  refutatioti 
had  any  of  the  facts  been  distorted  or  falsi- 
fied." They  never  have  been  denied  nor 
their  force  extenuated ;  and  taken  especially 
in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  annexation,  they  present,  we  submit,  a 
triumphant  justification  of  the  Domimcans 
in  their  act  of  throwing  off  the  Haytian 
yoke.  Nor  is  the  force  of  this  justification 
materially  diminished  by  the  fact  that,  after 
Boyer's  flight  and  the  acce^^on  to  the 
Haytian  presidency  of  Gen.  Rivit^re  in  1843, 
some  modifications  of  the  oppressive  system 
of  the  former  rule  were  adopted.  For, 
though  the  Dominican  absentees  wore  now 
allowed  three  years  in  which  to  return  and 
thus  save  their  property  from  confiscation, 
no  restitution  of^  past  appropriations  was 
offered,  no  indemnity  for  Ihe  slaves  arbitrarily 
set  free ;  nor  was  the  native  language  of  the 
Dominicans  restored  to  its  place  in  the 
courts  of  justice  and  halls  of  record.  Nor 
was  the  Dominican  representation  in  the 
Haytian  Congress,  which  they  had  always 
nominally  enjoyed,  still  any  thing  more  than 
a  mere  nominal  privilege ;  for,  composing  bat 
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a  small  minority,  and  representing  a  people 
L  who  were  regarded  as  foreigners  and  a 
conquered  race,  they  never  could  have  ex- 
erted a  modifying  influence  on  the  legisla- 
tion affecting  themselves,  even  had  Haytian 
legislation  ever  been  any  thing  more  than  a 
solemn  fierce. 

The  determination  of  the  Dominicans  to 
t  throw  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Hayti  was 
DO  sudden  impulse  of  the  last  moment,  either 
spontaneous  or  instigated  by  foreign  agency. 
On  the  contrary,  the  design  had  oeen  long 
entertained ;  it  had  been  brooded  over  for 
years.  But  during  the  continuance  of 
feoyer's  iron  rule,  their  capital  and  other 
towns  filled  with  his  troops,  as  was  always 
the  case,  no  opportunity  had  presented  itself 
for  carrying  their  cherished  scheme  into  ex- 
ecution. The  first  favorable  moment  occurred 
on  the  accession  of  his  successor,  as  before 
noticed ;  when,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Haytian  garrison  in  the  capital  having  been 
withdrawn  to  meet  the  requisition  of  some 
exigency  in  the  west,  the  Dominicans  rose 
by  preconcert  on  the  small  garrison  left,  took 
them  prisoners  and  sent  t^em  home,  and 
then  proclaimed  a  provisional  independent 
government.  This  was  early  in  January, 
1844,  and  preliminary  to  the  publication  of 
the  Manifesto  above  spoken  of. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  speak  briefly 
of  the  Dominicans  as  a  race.  The  popula* 
tion  is  composed  of  the  pure  whites,  and  the 
mixed  races  of  all  shades  of  color ;  bearing 
abouf  the  same  relative  proportion  as  do  the 
corresponding  races  in  other  Spanish  Ameri- 
can States.  As  in  those  countries,  the  whites 
are  the  intellectually  predominant^  and  conse- 
quenUy  the  ruling  class.  All,  by  the  Consti- 
tution, are,  without  distinction  of  color, 
citizens  and  equal  before  the  law. 

It  is  proper,  in  tins  place,  to  continue  the 

history  of  the  leading  events  which  have 

transpired  in  the  republic,  from  the  point 

where  our  last  article  left  it,  in  1848.   And 

this  we  shall  do  in  as  concise  a  manner  as 

possible,  and  availing  ourselves  now  of  infor- 

I        mation  derived  from  other  sources  than  per- 

I       sonal  observation  or  the  durect  consultation 

I       of  official  documents.* 


*  We  avail  oanelvee  of  the  statementa  made 
*  in  an  article  in  the  **Re9ue  du  Deux  Monde^r  (of 
f  FMi^)  for  May  let,  1851.  And  we  adopt  them 
I  in  reffard  to  simple  historical  fftcta  connected 
f        with  tiiis  partiiialar  p^od,  with  the  more  confi- 


Santana,  the  Liberator,  as  he  is  deserved- 
ly slyled,  of  his  country,  and  its  first  Presi- 
dent, resigned  his  office  in  August,  1848, 
having  served  out  but  half  of  his  double 
term  of  eight  years,  which  the  Constitution 
in  consideration  of  his  services  had  accorded 
him.  His  successor,  Jimenez,  wholly  dis- 
appointed whatever  favorable  opinions  had 
been  entertained  in  regard  to  his  suitable- 
ness for  the  office.  Under  his  administra- 
tion the  army  seems  to  have  been  soon 
materially  disorganized,  and  ^e  finances  of 
the  country  more  seriously  embarrassed  than 
ever. 

Soulouque,  ever  on  the  watch  for  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  striking  a  blow,  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  one  presented  by  the 
withdrawal  of  his  formidable  adversary, 
Santana,  and  the  confusion  and  difficulty 
consequent  on  the  accession  of  an  inefficient 
successor ;  and  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing and  well-appointed  force,  marched  for 
the  Dominican  frontier.  Instead  of  await- 
ing his  arrival  at  the  defiles  which  protect 
the  appoaches  to  Santo  Domingo  city,  the 
Dominican  President,  who  had  taken  the 
field  in  person,  committed  the  error — a  great 
one,  considering  the  disparity  of  forces — of 
advancing  to  meet  him  nearly  to  the  fron- 
tier and  into  an  open  and  exposed  country. 
Here,  at  a  place  called  Ias  Matas,  the  hostile 
armies  met,  the  Haytians  led  by  Soulouque 
in  person,  and  after  an  engagement  of  two 
hours'  duration,  the  Dominicans  gave  way, 
falling  back  on  Azua,  a  town  near  the  south- 
west Dominican  frontier,  where  Jimenez 
was  posted  with  the  reserve.  This  battie 
occurred  on  the  18th  of  March,  1849;  on 
the  6ih  of  April,  Azua  fell  into  the  posses-v 
sion  of  Soulouaue.  The  Dominican  army 
bad  abandonea  all  their  artillery,  militaiy 
stores,  provisions,  and  even  their  wounded. 
One  resource  was  left,  and  that  was,  to  have 
defended  a  defile  through  which  Soulouque 
would  have  to  pass.    But  there  was  treason 


denoe,  m  its  mmute  details  of  certain  tnnsaotioDs 
aad  erentB  of  the  years  1847  and  1848,  we  know 
from  perBOoal  knowledge,  are  yerr  aocnrate,  and 
in  Act  could  have  been  obtained  by  tiie  writer 
from  only  one  sooroe  in  France,— the  official  dis- 
pfttdiee  of  the  French  Ooosol  resident  at  that 
time  in  Santo  Domingo  ci^,  commmiicated  throvgh 
the  Consul-General  of  ranee  in  Ha^  Some 
peculiar  coloring,  however,  which  he  gives  to  cer- 
tain political  events  and  curcamstanoefl,  we  may 
perhaps  have  occasioD  to  notioe  at  a  future  time. 
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in  the  very  air,  and  the  soldiers,  wbom  there 
was  no  one  to  rally,  betook  themselves  in 
confusion  to  the  woods  and  thickets. 

A  terrible  panic,  augmented  every  hour 
by  the  lamentations  of  women  and  children 
who  arrived  in  troops  from  the  villages  of 
the  frontier  districts,  now  reigned  in  Santo 
Domingo  city.*  The  imminent  danger  of 
famine,  owing  to  this  large  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  capital,  heightened  the 
anguish  which  terror  had  already  inspired. 
In  this  critical  situation,  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  Congress  then  in  session  were 
turned  once  more  towards  their  former  libera- 
tor and  President,  Don  Pedro  Santana,  who 
was  now  on  his  estate  in  one  of  the  provinces. 
By  a  decree,  Congress  recalled  him  to  the 
capital,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the 
summons.  .His  preparations  detained  him 
there  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  was  ready  to  set  forth  to  meet  the  ad- 
vancing enemy.  And  what  was  the  force 
that  accompanied  him  ?  About  sixty  men ! 
He  set  out,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  with 
little  hopes.  Possessed  of  an  indomitable 
energy  and  cool  courage,  a  fertility  of  re- 
sources, and  a  power  of  commanding  the 
affections  and  controlling  the  will  of  men, 
which  on  a  larger  field  and  with  better  ad- 
vantages would  have  distinguished  him  as  a 
military  leader,  while,  in  regard  to  patriot- 
ism, he  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with 
the  revered  names  of  our  own  revolutionary 
history,  he  did  not  wholly  despair.  "  I  go, 
he  said  to  his  friends  on  taking  leave  of 
them,  "I  go  to  endeavor  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Haytians  until  France  shall  come 
to  our  aid ;  in  any  event,  if  I  am  vanquish- 
ed, you  will  never  see  me  more."  And  he 
issued  forth  from  the  city  gates  with  his 
sixty  men.  At  a  short  dbtance  from  Santo 
Domingo,  he  began  to  fall  in  with  solitary 
stragglers  from  the  late  routed  and  dispersed 
army,  between  each  of  whom  and  himself 


*  The  French  ConsulG^eneral  at  Port-aa-Priiice, 
(M.  Raybaud,)  apprebensive  of  the  terrible  UXq 
that  would  await  the  DomioicauB  in  case  their 
capital  should  fall  before  the  attack  of  Soulouqtie, 
*  wrote  repeatedly  to  the  Haytian  head^quarters, 


remiodiog  Soulououe  that  he  would  dishonor  his 

inyusel 
interest,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  in  eQiQiog  the 


victory  by  any  uselesa  cruelties,  and  how  great  an 


stains  which  attached  to  his 

wtcres  of  the  prccedinfi^ 

Ava  capital,  referred 


the 


would  occur  a  conversation  somewhat  after 
this  sort :  "  Where  are  you  going  ?"  "  I 
don't  know,  General;  1  am  going  off" 
"  And  why  ?"  "  Because  we  are  betrayed."' 
"  Very  well !"  Santana  would  rejoin,  as  he 
retired  with  an  air  of  vexation ;  **  very  well, 
and  I  am  going  off  to  get  sl^n,  alone." 
"  Why  didn't  you  say  mat  before !"  his 
interlocutor  would  exclaim ;  and  thereupon 
would  follow  after  him,  and  take  his  place 
in  the  little  troop,  regarding  it  as  monstrous 
that  Santana  should  think  of  dying  alone. 
In  this  way,  at  the  moment  when  the  long 
black  lines  of  the  Haytians  deployed  on  the 
horizon,  the  microscopic  army  had  tripled, 
and  Santana,  with  a  look  of  re-assurance, 
already  counted  around  him  near  two  hun- 
dred men. 

And  now  he  began  to  take  steps  seriously 
to  make  the  attempt  of  che<iking  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Haytians  through  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains ;  the  last  chain  of  which, 
towards  Santo  Domingo,  and  separating  him 
from  that  city,  Soulouque  had  neglected  to 
take  possession  of,  having  committed  the 
serious  error  of  halting  ten  days  at  Azua. 
Meanwhile  the  scattered  Dominican  soldiers 
continued  to  flock  in  as  they  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  their  old  and  favorite  leader,  San- 
tana, who  at  the  end  of  a  week  saw  himself 
at  the  head  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men. 
The  invaders  were  now  brought  to  a  check. 

Hard  by  the  spot  where  the  opposing 
forces  lay,  runs  the  small  river  of  Oco^  the 
only  source  from  which  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  obtain  water ;  and  the  Dominicans 
were  so  posted  as  to  command  from  secure 
positions,  behind  huge  mahogany  trees  and 
thick  underbrush,  all  approach  to  its  banks, 
and  thus  to  be  able  to  shoot  down  any 
Haytian  whom  parching  thirst  emboldened 
to  make  the  attempt.  At  last  the  sufferings 
of  the  enemy  from  this  cause  became  intol- 
erable, and  Soulouque  was  ^duced  to  the 
alternative  of  retiring  before  a  handfhl  of 
men,  or  of  attempting  to  force  the  pass.  He 
resolved  on  the  latter  course ;  but,  on  the 
first  demonstration  made  for  that  purpose, 
coupled  as  it  was  with  a  manoeuvre  to  out- 
flank the  little  band  of  its  defenders,  the 
latter  at  once  changed  their  attitude  from 
that  of  assailed  to  assailants ;  and  adopting 
the  mode  of  jg||||^  which  under  similar 
;^e  of  the  battles  of 
n  nctory  against 
p^  they  DOW  fired 


circumstanr 
the  re  vol  u 
an  odds  o 
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only  one  round  of  musketry,  and  throwing 
aside  their  empty  pieces,  rushed  upon  the 
dense  masses  of  the  Haytians  with  their 
swords — the  terrible  machetes — and  lances. 
The  contest  was  as  short  and  desperate  as  it 
was  bloody.  It  was  a  combat  of  demons, 
to  use  the  words  of  another :  on  the  part  of 
the  Dominicans,  the  rage  of  desperation ; 
on  that  of  the  Haytians,  the  rage  of  thirst 
Soulouque  himself  at  last  cried  out,  "  Sauve 
qui  peut ! "  and  the  Haytian  army  broke 
away  in  utter  confusion,  abandoning  on  the 
field  six  cannons,  more  than  a  thousand  mus- 
kets, three  hundred  horses,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions ; 
but  no  wounded — there  were  only  the  dead. 
In  revenge  for  this  signal  defeat,  the  retreat- 
ing army  burnt  the  towns  of  Azna,  San 
Juan,  and  Las  Matas ;  Soulouque  arrogating 
to  himself  the  honor  of  setting  fire  to  Azua, 
the  principal  one,  with  his  own  hand,  when 
he  had  first  shot  and  mutilated  some  Domin- 
ican soldiers  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
The  destruction  of  fruit-trees,  the  burning 
of  habitations  and  other  property,  the  mas- 
sacre of  several  isolated  families,  marked, 
for  an  extent  of  thirty  to  forty  leagues,  the 
precipitate  retreat  of  Soulouque,  who  ex- 
pended his  rage  even  on  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, while  the  black  soldiers  put  out  the 
eyes  of  those  whom  they  did  not  kill  out- 
right. 

Santana  now  turned  his  steps  towards  the 
capital,  at  the  head  of  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand men.  On  his  march  he  was  every 
where  received  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  the  opposi- 
tion and  other  measures  of  President  Jime- 
nez, he  was  received  within  the  city  gates, 
the  President  retiring  on  board  an  Enghsh 
brig.  Sailing  first  to  Cura^oa,  he  afterwards 
retired  to  Port-au-Prince,  where  he  repays 
the  hospitality  of  Soulouque  by  inciting  him 
to  hostilities  against  his  countrymen.* 

Thus  Santana  found  himself  again,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  at  the  head  of  the 
government  This  post,  once  voluntarily 
resigned  by  him,  he  now  decHned  filling  a 
second  time,  deferring  the  presidency  to  his 
friend  Baez,  while  he  contented  himself  with 
the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 


*  Santana,  it  seems,  la  now  convinced  that  Jime- 
nez, who  at  the  time  escaped  all  suspicion  of 
complicity  in  the  plot  we  have  on  another  occa- 
moD  noticed,  was  really  colleagned  with  the  min* 
idler  who  then  suffered  death  lor  his  share  in  it. 


Buenaventura  Baez,  formerly  a  deputy, 
is  one  of  the  most  wealthy  proprietors  in 
the  country.  He  was  bom  m  me  town  of 
Azua,  the  ayuntamiento  or  town-council  of 
which  once  enjoyed  the  honor  of  having  for 
its  bailiff* the  afterwards  celebrated  conqueror 
of  Peru,  Hernando  Cortez.  He  is  yet  a 
young  man,  being  only  about  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  He  is  represented  as  being  a 
man  of  ability,  and  the  fast  and  intimate 
friend  of  Santana. 

We  will  now  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
a  contemporary  journal,  which  has  recently 
been  laboring,  with  a  diligence  that  would 
have  been  most  commendable  in  a  better 
cause  more  intelligentiy  advocated,  to  ob- 
fuscate and  distort  this  whole  subject  And 
to  begin,  we  will  quote,  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  and  reference  to  most  of  the 
preceding  facts,  the  following  passage  : — ; 

«*In  1821  [1822]  both  the  Spanish  and  French 
parts  of  the  island  were  united  under  Boyer ;  and  for 
twenty-two  years  they  remained  together  witliout 
difficulty.  After  Boyer  had  left  the  government 
and  the  islnnd,  a  Convention  was  held  to  form  a 
new  Constitution ;  this  was  finally  completed  and 
published  on  December  30, 1843.  This  Constitu- 
tion, following  the  example  of  the  United  States, 
guarantied  liberty  and  equal  rights  to  all  denomi- 
nations of  religioa  To  the  Spanish  prejudices  ot 
the  eastern  part,  this  was  an  intolerable  thing ; 
and  when  the  article  was  adopted,  several  deputies 
from  that  section  rose  and  withdrew  from  the  Con- 
vention.*   They  were  intolerant  Catholics,  and 


♦  We  never  heard  of  tfis  fad  of  the  Dominican 
deputies  leaving  the  Convention.  We  subsequently 
became  acquainted  with  one  of  them,  but  never 
heard  him  mention  any  sucb.  circumstance,  though 
it  might  for  all  that  still  have  occurred.  It  b  of  itself 
of  littie  importance  any  way,  as  will  be  seen.  We 
heard  from  the  oame  person,  and  other  sources,  of 
the  imprisonment  of  these  delegates  by  the  Hay- 
tian authorities,  for  concerting  measures  looking  to 
the  separation  of  their  territory  from  Hay  tl  And 
on  these  points  our  impressions  and  information 
are  confirmed  by  the  wnter  in  the  Revue  de*  Deux 
MondeSf  who  says  in  regard  to  the  first,  that  the 
delegates  *^  contmued,  for  form's  sake,  to  sit  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly." 

In  regard  to  this  constituent  body  or  Convention, 
and  some  of  the  events  that  preceded  its  sitting, 
the  material  fiicts  are  concisely  these :  When  the 
Haytians  in  the  west  rose  against  Boyer,  the  in- 
habitants of  Santo  Domingo,  and  successively  the 
rest  of  the  Dominican  territory,  followed  the  ex- 
ample thus  set  them.  But  this  first  movement  of 
the  Dominicans  did  not  have  for  its  primary  and 
immediate  object  a  separation  from  Hayti ;  at 
least,  not  ostensibly.  For  that  ulterior  step  they 
did  not  feel  themselves  yet  fully  prepared.     And 
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would  Dot  consent  to  admit  other  professions  to 
equal  privileges.  Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of 
January  followm^,  the  Dominicans  published  their 
Manifesto,  declaring  themselves  separate  from  and 
independent  of  Hayti  That  document  we  haye 
now  before  us ;  it  alleges  many  grounds  of  com- 
plaint,  but  ihe  only  one  that  we  can  see  to  be 
perfectly  well  founded  and  indisputable,  is  that 
relating  to  their  religion.  And  the  only  attack 
the  Haytians  made  on  that,  was,  in  a  public  oon- 
yention  where  all  sectiqps  were  equally  repre- 
sented, to  establish  it  as  a  constitutional  principle 
that  all  religions  should  be  equally  respected  and 
protected  by  law."* 

We  have  quoted  the   whole  paasage, 
though  the  last  half  of  it  only  conoerns  our 


besides,  the  oppottticn  which,  und«r  Geneeal 
Kivi^re,  had  recently  overthrown  Boyer^s  power, 
had  shown  itself  professedly  favorable  to  their 
cause,  and  the  hope  was  very  generally  indulged 
that  their  grievances  would  be  removed.  Bat 
this  illusioa  was  soon  dispelled.  When  the  Hity- 
tian  provisional  government  was  established,  on 
the  expulsion  of  Boyer,  not  a  single  Dominican 
was  called  into  the  administration ;  and  besides, 
Riviere,  who  very  soon  after  at  the  head  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  army  advanced  into  the  Dominican 
territory,  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  and  es- 
tablishing the  revolution  in  tnat  part,  seized  and 
threw  into  prison  all  whom  his  suspicions  marked 
out  as  ill-disposed  towards  Hayti  or  favorable 
to  a  movement  for  independence,  removed  the 
provisionary  functionaries  whom  the  people  had 
substituted  in  place  of  Boyer's,  replacing  them 
with  others  of  his  own  choice,  generally  E^ytians 
who  had  followed  him  from  Port-au-rrince,  and 
perpetrated  other  acts  of  tyranny  which  indicated 
for  the  future  the  same  course  of  policy  which 
had  rendered  the  administration  of  Boyer  odious 
and  intolerable.  Still  the  Dominicans  sent  their 
auota  of  deputies  to  the  Constituent  Ckogress  or 
Convention  which  was  now  appointed  to  con- 
vene at  Port-au  Prince,  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  Constitution.  Why  did  they  do  this  t  We 
reply,  because  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  act 
openly.  The  time  was  not  yet  fully  come  for 
striking  the  blow.  They  had  been  led  to  expect  aid 
from  the  French  fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Haytian 
waters ;  and  the  expected  oo-operfttiye  meaeures 
were  not  as  yet  arranged  And  being  the  weaker 
party,  as  regarded  their  oppressors,  they  were 
obliged  to  temporixe  and  dissemble,  as  such  parties 
often  must  Ultimately,  it  is  true,  tiie  separa- 
tion occurred  without  this  French  intervention,  but 
this  was  due  to  circumstances  oonnected  with  the 
revolationaiT  movement  at  the  ci^MtaL  Once  as- 
sembled in  Convention  with  the  Haytian  delegates, 
the  Dominican  representatives  proposed,  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  condition  to  a  coooiltfition,  to  their 
own  abandoomeot  of  the  idea  of  independence, 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  immigration  of  whites, 
which  tben  existed  as  a  law  of  Snyti,  should  be 
abrogated  so  £ur  as  ref^  H  of  the 

island,  whose  sparsely  vtially 
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present  purpose  particularly,  iu  order  to  give 
the  journal  in  which  it  occurs  the  full  benefit 
of  its  statements,  to  whatever  extent  and  in 
whatever  sense  they  may  be  true. 

The  facts  we  have  before  adduced  prove 
that  the  question  of  religious  toleration  was 
rk)t  the  real  issue  between  the  Haytians  and 
Dominicans. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  union 
with  Hayti,  religious  toleration  had  prac- 
tically existed  in  both  parts  of  the  isknd ; 
and  the  Dominicans  never  changed  this 
policy  of  toleration  after  the  separation, 
whatever  disposition  there  may  have  been 


cultivated  territory  demanded,for  the  developmeot 
of  its  resources  and  the  prosperity  of  its  people, 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  immigration.  Had  ihe 
Haytians,  who  were  ol  course  wrgely  in  the  ma- 
jority, been  willing  to  make  this  concession,  whk^ 
wonld  have  assured  the  fntnre  saiefy  of  the 
Dommicans,the  hitter  would  not  in  all  probabiliiy 
have  persisted  in  th^  scheme  of  separation.  But 
this  concession  was  obstinately  refused,  a  fact 
that  aflSorded  the  clearest  demonstration  tluit  the 
old  policy  of  gradually  reductng  the  absolute 
number,  and  consequently  in  a  still  more  rapid 
profession  the  relative  proportion  of  the  whitca, 
which  could  only  end  in  their  final  extinction  as  a 
race,  was  still  to  be  persisted  in.  Surely,  if  any 
drcumstaooes  and  prospects  could  have  afforded 
adequate  and  justifiable  cause  for  revertii^  to 
their  old  cherished  ideas  of  independence,  these  and 
the  (acta  before  stated  were  amply  sufficient  To 
all  these  there  was  still  added  Uie  innovation  of 
destroying  the  nationality  of  theCatholic  rebmo. 
We  have  aa  little  intention  of  justifying  as  we  have 
of  concealing  the  somewhat  bigoted  relisiaus  noikina 
of  the  Dominicans,  as  manifested  on  Uiis  occasion. 
But  we  mean  to  do  them  justice.  If  bigoted,  accord- 
ing to  Protestant  ideas,  they  were  not  intolerant, 
as  will  be  fuUy  shown  in  the  sequel  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Haytians  have,  as  a  natioo^ 
very  Uttle  real  respect  for  any  religioa  Thb  ia 
notoriooB  to  all  who  know  any  thing  about  them. 
The  atheistic  notions  of  the  French  revolutionary 
times  took  too  deep  root  in  their  character  at  the 
moment  of  their  national  birth,  to  be  easily  or 
speedily  eradicated ;  and  they  have  borne  the 
fruits  that  were  to  have  been  expected  from  bu<^ 
seeds,  planted  in  a  more  than  demi-savage  aoU. 
When,  therefore,  the  Dominican  revoluUooanr 
authorities  say  in  their  Manifesto,  **  H,  when  Oat£- 
olicism  was  the  rdigioo  of  the  State,  ite  mioiitav 
had  been  scorned  ami  vilified,  what  would  its  aita* 
ation  now  be,  surrounded  by  sectaries  and  ene- 
mies r  the  interrogation  is  evidently  pointed  mainly 
to  this  state  of  public  sentiment  among  the  Hay- 
tians, as  ii  shown  by  the  &ct  that  this  same  Mao- 
ifesto  dedares,  that  **  though  the  Roman  Oathnlic 
religioB  wodd  be  protected  as  that  of  the  State, 
no  oq^Hfi^be  persecuted  or  punished  for  hia 
reUr"  ~''  At  all  events,  this  latter  daoae 

de^  exi^idtly  the  limits  to  be 
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in  some  quarters,  as  we  have  shown  on  a 
previoiw  occasion,  to  do  so.  But  further, 
and  more  directly  to  the  point,  as  regards 
the  journal  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
this  very  revolutionary  Manifesto,  which 
the  writer  of  the  passage  quoted  states  lay 
before  him  as  he  wrote,  contains  a  clause 
explanatory  of  the  views  of  the  revolutionary 
government  on  the  subject  of  religious  toler- 
ation ;  but  which  clause  the  writer,  for  rea- 
sons, it  would  seem,  sufficiently  transparent, 
has  seen  fit  to  suppress.  It  is  to  this  effect, 
that  "the  Roman  Catholic  religion  would 
be  protected  as  that  of  the  State ;  but  that 
no  one  would  be  persecuted  or  punished  for 
his  religious  opinions."*  Now  this  Domin- 
ican Manifesto,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind. 


♦  We  quote  from  our  previous  publication  in 
the  March  No^  1849,  page  246,  note ;  not  having 
the  Manifesto  at  the  present  time  lying  before  U9. 
It,  together  with  the  other  Dominican  documents 
referred  to  in  those  articles,  and  lying  before  us  at 
that  time  of  writing,  were  lost  dming  our  absence 
from  this  country,  in  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
a  fire  in  t^e  vicinity  of  the  office  where  they  were 
deposited. 

For  the  reasons  why  the  whole  of  the  above 
olauBe  on  the  subject  of  religion  was  not  incorpora- 
ted into  the  constitutional  provision  on  the  subject, 
instead  of  silence  being  observed  in  r^ard  to  toler- 
ation, see  the  number  last  referred  to,  page  246-6, 
note.  That  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Manifesto  was  practically  adopted,  we  have  there 
shown ;  and  we  might  have  added  that  the  place 
of  worship  of  these  Protestants  (Methodists)  was 
a  house  owned  by  the  Government,  and  its  use 
furnished  them,  we  are  quite  sure,  free  of  rent 
The  Dominicans  have  simply  continued  the  policy 
established  in  1824  towards  the  American  colored 
immigrant  citizens.  We  are  far  from  claiming  for 
them  any  peculiar  credit  on  the  score  of  religious 
toleration;  Spanish  Catholics  are  not  apt  to  be 
pioneers  in  that  line.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we 
nave  no  intention  that  they  shall  be  misrepresented 
and  unfairly  dealt  with,  m  this  respect^  to  answer 
designing  purposes,  without  exposing  and  rebuking 
ihQ  attempt.  As  their  constitutional  article  stand?, 
providing  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  that 
of  the  State,  and  stopping  short  there,  they  took  a 
step  in  advance  of  all  or  nearly  all  Spanish  States. 
Even  in  Chile — the  most  advanced  of  ail  the  South 
American  Bej>ublics — ihe  Constitution  contains  a 
similar  provision  to  the  above  in  the  Dominican, 
but  adds  a  clause  excluding  (or  forbidding)  "the 
public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  whatever  ;** 
**C(m  escluHon  del  ejercicio  publico  de  cualquiera 
otr<i,"  [relijion,'\a  are  its  words ;  though,  aa  is  gen- 
erally known,  toleratien  does  practically  exist  there 
alsa 


a  ConBUtodon  de  la  Republica  do  Chile,  Art.  5.    fiian- 
UagO>1845. 
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was  published  but  a  few  days  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  new  Haytian  Constitution 
referred  to  in  the  passage  before  quoted  from 
our  journalist  And  in  fidl  view  of  the  pre- 
ceding facts  in  the  case  spread  out  on  the 
face  of  that  Manifesto,  and  this  last  one  pro- 
mulgating the  views  of  the  revolutionary 
government  on  the  subject  of  religious  toler- 
ation, contained  in  the  same  paper,  and 
bearing  directly  on  the  point  of  the  material 
allegation  made  against  the  Dominicans  by 
this  writer,  how,  we  ask,  is  his  substantial 
charge,  that  opposition  to  religious  toleration 
on  the  piirt  of  the  Dominicans  was  the  real 
cause  of  their  separation  from  Hayti,  to  be 
reconciled  with  any  recognized  code  or  prin- 
ciples of  candor,  justice,  or  truth  ?  especially 
when  the  charge  is  contradicted  by  every 
specification,  every  declaration, — by  the 
whole  scope  and  tenor  of  the  very  instru- 
ment from  the  ostensibly  careful,  candid, 
and  thorough  examination  of  which,  the 
writer,  with  an  air  of  judicial  impartiality 
and  fairness,  draws  the  above  conclusion, 
and  spreads  it  out  before  the  public,  who 
have  no  means  of  testing  its  faim^s  or 
legitimacy,  as  the  only  one  deducible  from 
that  document?  We  speak  of  the  pubhc 
ha\dng  no  means  of  testing  the  fairness  or 
legitimacy  of  his  conclusion,  because  we 
hardly  suppose,  now  that  our  own  copy  of 
the  document  is  lost,  two  others  can  be  found 
in  the  country.  Fortunately  our  translation 
of  the  clause  on  religious  toleration,  contained 
in  a  note  to  a  previous  article,  1^  enabled 
us  to  tear  the  veil  from  this  flimsy  sophistry 
— to  expose  this  unwarrantable  perversion 
of  the  record. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  allow  ourselves  to 
be  betrayed  into  any  expressions  of  unbe- 
coming harshness  or  severity.  We  think  we 
have  not.  The  attempt  was  so  palpable,  by 
putting  an  unfeir  and  wholly  unsubstantiable 
construction  (to  give  it  a  no  harsher  designa- 
tion) on  an  important  document,  and  one  of • 
diflScult  access,  to  bolster  up  the  iniquitous 
pretensions  of  Hayti,  and  to  justify  her  past 
and  present  attitude  towards  the  Domini- 
cans, while  inflicting  a  serious  wound  on  the 
cause  of  the  latter  by  misrepresenting  the 
real  issue  between  them  and  the  Haytians, 
and  assigning  one  that  would  tend  to  excite 
against  them  the  Protestant  feelings  of  our 
countrymen,  as  being  intolerant  Catholics, 
and  contending  especially  in  vindication  of 
their  intolerant  principles,  instead. of  for 
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liberty  and  their  just  rights,  that  we  could 
not  permit  ourselves  to  pass  it  lightly  over. 
We  knew  that  a  gross  wrong  had  been 
done;  we  distrusted — ^with  good  reason,  we 
believe — ^the  motives  that  had  induced  its 
perpetration;  and  so  we  have  deliberately 
exposed  and  characterized  the  proceeding, 
in  the  manner  we  think  it  deserved. 

We  will  now  pass  in  review  some  other 
passages  in  the  article  before  quoted  from. 

"  When  this  event  happened,^'  it  proceeds 
in  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
one  already  quoted,  "our  country  enjoyed 
the  glory  of  having  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Cal- 
houn at  the  head  of  the  Government  Mr. 
Calhoun  lost  no  time  in  sending  out  an  agent 
to  foment  and  confirm  the  spht  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  island.  The  opportunify 
was  a  good  one  for  a  stroke  of  Southern 
poUcy,  and  the  Secretary  improved  it"  *  * 
''His  [the  agent^s]  report  no  doubt  lies 
among  the  dusty  p^rs  of  the  State  De- 
partment" 

We  suppose  the  writer  refers  to  Uie  agent 
and  report  we  have  alluded  to  on  a  previous 
occasion.*  The  circumstances  of  that  mis- 
sion are  there  expltuned,  and  fully  vindicate 
the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Calhoun.  Our  Government  very  properly 
took  the  necessary  steps,  before  committing 
itself  towards  the  Dominicans,  to  inform  itself 
as  to  the  condition  of  afl^rs  in  Spanish  St 
Domingo,  about  which  so  very  little  was 
known  at  that  time.  It  was  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding to.  that  which,  in  imitation  of  Mr. 
Calhoun's  example,  though  with  less  occa- 
sion, and  (at  so  late  a  day,  when  a  step  much 
farther  in  advance  ought  to  have  been  taken) 
with  less  propriety,  Mr.  Clayton  sent  out  hia 
agent,  in  regard  to  whose  mission  and  acts 
the  public  have  been  recently  treated  to  so 
much  imnecessaiy  mystification  and  misrep- 
resentation. A&  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  agent 
being  sent  out  to  foment  and  confirm  the 
split  between  the  two  parts  of  the  island, 
every  reliable  fact  in  relation  to  the  separa- 
tion, deduced  from  any  quarter,  thus  far 
goes  to  show  that  this  "split"  was  brought 
about  and  confirmed  solely  by  intrinsic 
causes,  and  not  by  foreign  agencies.  The 
assertion,  though  made  with  the  air  of 
straight-forward  historical  narrative,  is  as  yet 
simply  unsupported  assertion.    And  in  re- 
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gard  to  this  mission  to  which  we  suppose  the 
journal  quoted  frx>m  alludes,  or  any  other, 
(for  it  seems  not  to  be  fully  posted  up  on 
the  subject  of  these  early  missions  to  St 
Domingo,)  we  challeD^  it  to  adduce,  we 
will  not  say  from  the  mee  of  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington,  but  from  any  reli- 
able source,  the  evidence  requisite  to  support 
the  charge  it  makes  against  Mr.  Calhoun's 
administration  in  this  matter,  in  the  offen- 
sive sense  in  which  it  is  brought  forward. 

We  are  tempted,  though  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  charge  of  mting  up  a  pros* 
trated  and  disabled  adversary,  for  the  uieer 
purpose  and  malicious  pleasure  of  knocking 
him  down  again,  to  follow  our  contemporary 
into  some  of  the  deductions,  political  and 
moral,  at  which  he  arrives  from  the  purview 
of  his  array  of  historical  fricts.  ''It  is  to 
Hayti  a  matter  of  great  eonsequence,"  are 
the  words  of  a  subsequent  paragraph,  "that 
the  entire  island  should  be  under  one  goT- 
ernment;"  and,  after  stating  the  reasons 
why, — such  as  the  danger  of  dissenaons 
from  foreign  interferenoe,  especially  from 
"  Slavery  Propagandists "  of  the  South, — it  is 
remarked,  apparently  to  give  direction  and 
point  to  the  whole,  as  a  sort  of  logical 
clencher,  that  '^that  lovely  island  seems 
allotted  by  Providence*  to  the  development 
of  the  black  race." 

Now  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny 
that  it  t«  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to 
Hayti  to  possess  the  whole  island  of  St 
Domingo.  Indeed,  since  Soulouque  has  set 
up  for  au  Emperor,  it  would  show  a  mean, 
unroyal  spirit  not  to  be  ambitiotts  that  bis 
empire  should  be  laved  on  all  sides  by  the 
waves  of  the  isle-encircling  ocean.  As  an 
empire^  his  dominions  womd  not  even  then 
be  over-extensive.  His  ambition  is  therefc^e 
a  very  natural,  and,  abstractly  considered, 
perhaps  even  a  commendable  one;  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the 
transition  state  of  his  gradually  unfolding 
imperial  ideas.  But  that  he  has  ther^orty 
and  in  Uie  absence  of  all  other  vahd  daims, 
a  just  right  and  title  to  the  republican  Do- 
minican territory,  which  never  formed  any 
part  of  his  empire,  we  beg  leave  very 
modestly  to  suggest,  is,  as  the  logidans  say, 
a  non  tequitur,  or  in  plain  English,  a  wholly 
irrelevant  condusion,  though  backed  by  tlie 
pious  presumption  that  Providence  has 
allotted  that  island  to  the  development  of 
the  black  race. 
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Away  with  this  silly,  nonsemical  cant  about 
the  supposed  designs  of  Providence,  in  dero- 
gation of  natural  right  and  plain  justice ;  this 
prostitution  of  holy  names  to  most  unholy 
uses!  and  which  sounds  most  singularly 
hollow,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  coming  from  the 
quarter  it  does.  It  is  insufferable  Uiat  Pron- 
dence  should  be  thus  lagged  in  to  bolster 
up  an  unfounded,  unprincipled  claim  on  the 
one  hand,  while  it  is  made  to  ignore  the 
rights  of  thousands  of  its  creatures  of  the 
white  blood,  Equally  with  the  blacks  the 
object  of  its  care,  it  may  be  presumed,  who 
derive  their  rights,  civil  and  political,  in  the 
Dominican  territory,  firom  their  ancestors, 
the  early  Spanish  settlers ;  which  rights,  to 
the  extent  they  are  now  claimed  and  enjoyed, 
it  is  directly  and  emphatically  in  point  to 
remark,  are  not  in  the  least  degree  called  in 
question  by  the  only  parties*  who,  on  any 
Bupposable  plan  of  Divine  allotment,  can 
have  a  shadow  of  right  to  interfere  with 
them ;  we  mean,  the  descendants  of  their 
ancestor^  slaves^  with  whoniy  as  felloto-eiti- 
zens,  they  live  on  terms  of  perfect  political 
equality^  and  teho  unite  with  the  whites  in 
resolutely  defending  their  common  homes, 
their  common  and  eo-eqital  rights  against 
the  pretensions  of  this  foreign  despot  of 
Hayii. 

Truly,  if  we  wished  to  be  satirical  on  our 
contemporary,  which  however  is  not  our  ob- 
ject, limited  as  that  has  been  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  fallacies,  by  a  plain,  unvarnished 
statement  of  facts,  we  should  have  need  only 
to  quote,  after  the  exposition  we  have  made, 
as  a  cutting  satire  on  the  article  referred  to, 
one  of  its  own  concluding  paragraphs. 
"  Our  only  purpose^^  are  its  words,  the  italics 
being  our  own,  ^  in  the  present  discussion  of 
this  matter,  has  been  to  put  the  public  in 
possession  of  some  facts  not  generally  known, 
and  to  call  to  the  subject  a  degree  of  popular 
attention  it  has  not  hitherto  receivecL'' 

Having  thus  brushed  away  some  of  the 
cobweb  mists  in  which  this  subject  has  been 
studiously  enveloped,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
the  next  point  proposed — ^the  early  poUcy  of 
our  Government  towards  Hayti ;  premising, 
however,  that  the  question  as  to  whether  that 
policy  was  justifiable  and  proper,  or  not;  whe- 
ther the  non-recognition  of  that  republic  was 
or  was  not  a  right  position  for  our  Government 
to  assume  in  the  first  instance  and  maintain 
afterwards,  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
question  of  the  pretensions  of  either  repub* 


lican  or  imperial  Hayti  to  the  Dominican 
territory,  »or  can  it  in  any  manner  influence 
or  modify  our  duty  and  obligations  as  they 
now  exist  towards  the  latter  republic.  Still, 
as  this  topic  has  been  mixed  up  in  the  dis- 
cussion, let  us  g^ve  it  a  passing  notice. 

The  first  attempt  made  by  the  black  j^v- 
erment,  we  believe,  ito  obtain  its  recognition 
by  the  United  States,  was  indirectly,  by  its 
efforts  to  obtain  a  representation  in  the 
Congress  of  Panama. 

France  had  recently,  (in  1826,)  in  con- 
sideration of  a  stipulated  simi  of  money  to 
be  paid  by  Hayti,  and  of  certain  peculiar 
commercial  privileges,  recognized  the  black 
republic.  This  was  a  comprombe  on  both 
sides.  France  could  not  reconquer  her  lost 
colony  nor  avenge  her  slaughtered  subjects ; 
she  had  tried  that  ab^ady,  in  vain.  She 
needed  the  trade  of  the  island  to  help  revive 
her  then  prostrate  commerce ;  and  besides,  it 
may  charitably  be  supposed  that  the  French 
Government  had  a  becoming  solicitude  that 
the  few  expatriated  colonists  who  had  escaped 
the  exterminating  butcheries  of  the  blacks, 
should  be  indemnified  for  the  loss  of  their 
property  ^d  country,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
which  the  parent  State,  after  drawing  a  laige 
revenue  from  that  quarter,  through  a  series 
of  years,  had  been  unable  to  securethem 
in  their  time  of  need.  The  conditions, 
therefore,  on  which  the  recognition  was 
made,  were  an  ample  inducement  in  the  e}  es 
of  Charles  the  Tenth  and  his  ministers  for 
their  act.  And  on  the  side  of  the  blacks, 
this  act  of  condescension  and  regard  on  the 
part  of  the  countrymen  of  their  recently 
murdered  masters,  was  well  worth  to  them 
the  price  they  agreed  to  pay  for  it 

But  to  the  Government  of  Uie  United 
States — the  pioneer  Republic  among  the 
young  American  States, — the  question  pre- 
sented itself  at  that  era  under  very  different 
aspects.  Hence  President  Adams,  in  view  of 
the  proposed  representative  fiimily  meeting  of 
the  American  RepubUcs  at  Panama,  says  in 
his  special  message  of  the  15th  of  March, 
1826 :— 

**  Whether  the  political  oonditioD  of  the  ishmd  of 
Hayti  ehaU  be  brought  at  all  into  discussion  at 
that  meeting,  may  be  a  questioo  for  preliminary 
adyisement  There  are  m  the  political  oonstitu- 
tioQ  of  government  of  that  people  dreomatances 
whidi  have  hitherto  forbidden  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  them  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  sovereign  and  independent  Additional 
reasons  fbr  withhming  that  acknowledgment  have 
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been  seen  in  their  acceptance  of  a  nominal  bot- 
ereignty  by  the  grant  of  a  foreign  mince,  under 
conditions  eqaivalent  to  the  concessron  IV^  them 
of  exclosiye  commercial  advantages  to  one  nation, 
adapted  altogether  to  the  state  of  commercial 
vassalagf^,  and  retaining  little  of  independence 
but  the  name.  Our  plenipotentiaries  will  be 
instructed  to  present  these  views  to  the  assembly 
at  Panama ;  and  ^ould  they  not  be  concurred  in, 
to  decline  acceding  to  any  arrangement  which  may 
be  proposed  upon  different  principles."* 

These  circumstances  are  alleged  to  be  petty 
and  insufficient  grounds  on  which  to  base 
a  refusal  to  recognize  Hayti  ;f  and  Mr. 
Adams  is  charged,  in  putting  forth  these  rea- 
sons, with  having  resorted  to  a  "  poor  speci- 
men of  special  pleading." 

Now,  we  conceive  that  our  Government 
acted  at  that  time  very  properly,  as  it  had 
previously  done,  in  refusing  to  recognize 
Hayti,  and  that  Mr.  Adams  put  the  question 
of  the  admission  or  rather  refusal  of  a  repre- 
sentation to  Hayti  in  the  Congress  of  Panama 
on  good  and  sufficient  grounds*  That  was 
to  be  a  Congress  of  independent  Republics — 
Republics  in  character  and  not  merely  in 
name.  It  then  seriously  behooved  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  as  the  head 
of  the  great  family  of  American  •States,  to 
look  well  to  it  that  no  State  was  allowed  a 
representation  on  the  ground  of  political 
kindred  and  on  a  footing  of  political  equality, 
which  did  not  essentially  sustain  the  chai^ 
acter  claimed.  And  as  to  the  recognition 
of  Hayti  at  that  early  day  at  all,  when  that 
question  was  presented  to  a  republican  gov- 
ernment like  ours,  it  was  a  circumstance 
not  only  deserving  of  reflection,  but  of  carry- 
ing with  it  great  weight,  that  the  black  race 
had  always  been  an  inferior  and  servile  one. 

The  presumption,  therefore,  was  at  that 
time  against  their  capacity  for  administering 
a  regular,  stable,  and  especially  a  republican 
government.  Nor  had  this  presumption 
been  materially  weakened,  much  less  re- 


♦  "  Presidents'  Messages,"  vol  I.  p.  fiS. 

f  N.  Y.  Tribune,  as  before  quoted.  We  know 
not  where  that  journal  gets  its  authority  for  saying, 
as  it  does,  that  "  when  the  Congress  of  Panama 
was  proposed  by  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  the 
propriety  of  admitting  Hayti  to  a  representation 
was  insisted  on."  Certainly  not  from  Mr.  Adams's 
special  message,  which  simpljr  states  that  **  the  con- 
sideration of  the  light  in  wliich  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  island  of  Hayti  is  to  be  regarded " 
was  "*  among  the  subjects  mentioned  l^  the  Minister 
^•"rni  the  Itepablic  of  Colombia  as  lielieved  to  be 
'le  for  dehberation  at  the  Congress." 


moved,  by  the  events  of  the  thirty  years  of 
the  black  ascendency  in  the  west,  a  period 
whose  history  is  made  up  of  an  almost  un- 
interrupted series  of  scenes  of  tumult,  con- 
fusion, and  bloodshed,  resulting  from  the 
assertion  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  rival 
and  hostile  chiefe — the  Christophes,  Tous- 
saints,  and  DessaUnes  of  that  day,  whose  very 
names  are  suggestive  of  scarce  aught  else 
than  treachery ,brutality,  and  harbaric  cruelty. 
During  this  period  of  thirty  years  there  had 
not  been  a  single  principle  of  raUonal 
liberty  or  genuine  republicanism  wrought 
out  and  reduced  to  practice  in  either  of  the 
so-called  republics  into  which  the  west  was 
then  divided.  Boyer  had  recently  united 
both  these  petty  States  under  his  sole  rule  ; 
and  had  then  added,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
larger  territory  in  the  east  to  his  dominions. 
Such  was  the  new  aspect 'of  aflfairs  in  Hayti 
at  the  era  of  the  proposed  Congress  of  Pla- 
nama.  After  the  scenes  of  indiscriminate 
butchery  by  which  this  African  hberty  had 
been  inaugurated,  and  the  developments  of 
its  subsequent  history,  what  proof  had  the 
Haytians  yet  practically  given  of  their  claim 
to  a  position  of  political  equahty  among 
republics,  or  even  of  a  title  to  a  position 
among  civilized  nations,  on  any  footing? 
What  position  or  rank  the  black  govern- 
ment and  nation  would  take  under  me  new 
auspices  of  Beyer's  recent  accession  and 
more  extended  sway,  was  not  then  known. 
Sufficient  time  had  not  then  elapsed  for  the 
development  of  even  the  germ  of  a  new  and 
better  political  and  national  character,  if  any 
such  was  ever  to  be. 

To  the  honor,  then,  of  the  younger  Adams's 
administration, the  United  States  Government 
sternly  refused  to  admit  the  unconditional 
representation  of  the  Haytian  so-called  re- 
public in  the  Congress  of  Panama ;  and  by 
so  doing,  saved  the  cause  of  republican  lib- 
erty, then  in  its  infancy,  from  the  disgrace 
of  leaguing  itself  with  treachery,  barbftrity 
and  military  despotism.  As  appropriately 
might  the  despotic  chiefe  of  the  islands  ^ 
the  Pacific,  or  of  Africa,  have  claimed  a  rep- 
resentation on  the  score  of  &e  patriaichal 
character  of  their  governments. 

How  stood  the  question  on  its  merits  during 
the  long  administration  of  Boyer  ?  It  must 
be  admitted  that  his  was  a  somewhat  strong 
and  vigorous  rule.  But  apart  from  the  mere 
name  and  semblance  of  a  republic,  the  gov- 
ernment under  that  chief  was  virtually  an 
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arbitrary,  ur^ponsible  despotism.  The  will 
of  the  chief,  though  sometimes  expressed  in 
the  form  of  legislative  enactments,  was  the 
sole  law.*  True,  had  any  great  interest  of 
our  country  been  materially  concerned  in 
the  Question  of  the  recognition  of  Hayti, 
and  tnat  act  on  our  part  been  sought  as  sim- 
ply towards  a  government  de  facto,  and  not 
as  a  republic,  such  a  recognition  might  not 
have  been  altogether  impolitic  or  improper. 
But  to  have  made  the  recognition  on  the 
basis  of  the  political  equality  of  Hayti  as  a 
republic,  we  hold  would  have  been  both  un- 
dignified in  itself,  and  not  less  discreditable 
than  unjust  to  ourselves. 

How  does  the  question  present  itself,  now 
that  the  form  of  government  of  Hayti  is 
changed  from  pseudo-republican  to  quasi- 
imperial  ?  Ana,  apart  from  the  fact  of  this 
change,  what  new  and  improved  phase  has 
Haytian  civilization  assumed  of  late  years, 
to  entitle  that  people  to  the  more  favorable 
regard  of  our  government  and  nation  ? 

After  the  flight  of  Boyer,  the  jealousy  and 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  blacks  not  only  to- 
wards the  pure  white  blood,  but  all  shades 
of  color  that  reminded  them  of  their  ancient 
masters, — which  had  lain  comparatively  dor- 
mant during  the  strong  and  secure  rule  of 
that  black  chief,  supported  as  he  was  by  a 
large  army  blindly  devoted  to  his  interests, 
because  it  shared  to  some  extent  with  him 
in  the  plunder  of  the  country, — again  mani- 
fested themselves,  now  that  the  master-spirit 
was  gone,  and  the  strong  bonds  of  military 
discipline  which  had  held  the  discordant  ele- 
ments of  society  together  in  repose,  were  to 
some  extent  weakened,  and  the  secure  as- 
cendency of  the  blacks  was  consequently,  in 


♦  For  years  no  acoounts  were  rendered  to  the 
Oongreas  of  the  dtsbursemeats  or  appropriations 
made  of  the  public  moneys;  and  whenever  that 
body  called  upon  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  his 
accounts,  Bojer  would  interpose,  stating  that  Ae 
would  render  them.  This  suggestion  was  always 
understood  and  prudently  acquiesced  in.  At  times 
he  would  stop  on  their  way  to  the  capital,  and 
send  back  home,  such  members  of  the  Congress  as 
he  apprehended  would  be  refractory  or  in  any  way 
troubfesome  to  him.  Wt;  state  these  facts  on  the 
authority  of  an  intelligent  Dominican  citizen,  who 
for  several  years  held  a  civil  office  under  Boyer's 
government  The  finale  of  Boyer's  administration 
tallies  with  them;  for  it  is  well  known  that  on 
leaving  the  island,  he  carried  with  him  to  Europe, 
<«  had  sent  beforehand,  an  immense  fortune,  said 
to  have  amounted  to  several  millions  of  dollars. 


their  jealous  apprehension,  in  the  same  de- 
gree endangered.  This  sentiment  of  jealous 
hate  assuo^  an  active  form  in  the  early 
part  of  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Sonlouque, 
now  Faustin  the  First ;  who,  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  passing,  had  reached  the  presi- 
dency not  without  suspicions  of  foul  practice.^ 

It  is  within  the  recollection  of  all  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  watching  the  course  of  events 
in  that  island,  liiat  no  longer  ago  than  1848, 
on  some  frivolous  pretext,  unsupported  by  a 
shadow  of  evidence,  Soulouque  commenced 
at  his  capital  a  cold-blooded,  indiscnminato 
massacre  of  the  people  of  color,  and  only 
stayed  the  further  execution  of  what  is  well 
known  to  have  always  been  his  favorite 
scheme  of  policy,  the  utter  annihilation  of  all 
traces  of  the  white  blood  among  the  subjects 
of  his  dominion,  when  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  energetic  and  direct  interference  of 
the  French  Consul,  backed  by  a  naval  force 
placed  in  position  for  summary  action. 

That  Soulouque  did  not  include  the  whit<5 
foreign  residents  in  the  number  of  his  in- 
tended victims,  was  owing,  not  to  the  absence 
of  inclination  to  do  so,  but  simply  to  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  dare  to  do  it.  That 
this  portion  of  the  resident  population  were 
apprehensive  of  outrage,  is  well  known ;  and 
that  the  respective  governments  whose  duty 
it  was  to  protect  them  considered  their  ap- 
prehensions not  imfounded,  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  them,  ours  we  believe 
among  the  number,  dispatched  vessels  of 
war  thither  to  protect  their  citizens  and  sub- 
jects. 

Such  is  the  character  and  policy  of  the 
man  and  of  the  government,  of  which  he  is 
the  absolute  head  and  the  sole  source  of 
power,  as  he  is  the  fair  representative,  the 
true  type  of  the  national  disposition  and 
character,  in  whose  favor  such  studied  pains 
are  taken  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  people,  to  whom  he  and  his  nation 
are  virtually  held  up  as  the  objects  of  a  long- 
continued  course  of  political  persecution  and 
proscription  at  the  hands  of  our  Government 
on  account  of  their  Africap  blood.  This  is 
the  nation  towards  which  it  has  long  been 
and  is  still  doing  the  outrageous  injustice  of 


*  At  the  time  of  his  accession  on  the  death  of 
his  predecessor  Rich6,it  was  a  very  general  rumor 
in  Santo  Domingo  that  the  latter  bad  been  put 
out  of  the  way  by  poison  through  the  agency  oi 
Soulouque,  then  a  general  in  the  Haytian  army. 
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not  acknowledging  as  our  political  [equals 
and  receiving  to  our  fraternal  embrace. 

First  let  his  Imperial  Majesty  Faustin  the 
First  bring  himself  and  bis  subjects  within 
the  pale  of  civilization, — we  will  not  say,  doff 
his  harlequin  crown  and  robes,  for  on  that 
we  do  not  insist; — let  him  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  he  and  his  people  are  advanc- 
ing in  the  scale  of  humanity,  by  showing  a 
disposition  to  respect  its  most  ordinary  re- 
quirements, and  not  by  exhilnting  the  mere 
fact  of  refraining  for  the  moment  from  outra- 
ging them,  under  the  constraint  of  foreign 
compulsion.  When  he  does  this,  but  not 
before,  will  the  proper  time  have  arrived  for 
our  Government  to  take  into  consideration 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  recognizing 
his  government  and  nation,  and  that  of  es- 
tablishing the  international  footing  on  which 
they  shaU  be  placed. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  notice,  partly  as 
illustrating  the  character  and  policy,  or  craft, 
of  Soulouque,  and  partly  as  being  a  suitable 
introduction  to  the  discussion  of  the  last  di- 
vision of  our  subject,  a  recent  curious  and  to 
us  si^ificant  proclamation  issued  by  his  Im- 
perifd  Majesty,  and  addressed  ostennbly  to 
the  Dominicans.  It  is  the  more  deserving 
of  notice  at  our  hands,  as  its  character  and 
purport  seem  to  have  been  quite  generally 
misunderstood ;  its  plausibility  being  likely 
to  impose  on  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
,  policy  of  the  man.  As  any  analysis  we 
could  give  of  it  would  dull  its  point  and  mar 
its  uniqueness,  we  present  it  entire,  as  we 
find  it  translated  (not  having  the  original 
by  us)  in  the  Tribune  of  May  81 : — 

*'  To  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  EaST. 

*^  Faustin  L,  Emperor  of  Hayti : 

**  For  a  long  time,  discord  has  waved  hU  torch 
over  unhappy  Hajti,  and  kept  ua  divided  cootraiy 
to  sound  reason,  and  to  our  interests,  which  are  the 
tame  in  all  things.  We  lament  this  separation; 
and  often,  fuijUHng  cur  duty^  we  have  caUed  upon 
you  OM  brothertf  o^  children  of  the  Mome  family^  to 
terminate  it  by  a  reconciliation,  for  our  happiness, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  common  country.  )l^  rt^ret 
and  drnlore  the  cominuance  of  a  slate  of  thtnge 
which  IS,  we  confer,  the  p-eatest  calamity  that 
can  Cdl  upon  a  young  nation  which  has  need  of 
peace,  union  and  ooQ(x»rd,  in  order  to  increase  and 
occupy  the  station  designed  for  it  by  Providence 
Think  calmly  on  all  the  sacrifices,  on  both  sjde^ 
which  the  deplorable  war  ^nrfrtinir  between  us  has 
already  cost,  and  let  r  inate  them. 

Humanity  demands  ~  ^i  thatcir- 

mhites  in  our  veins  's  duty. 


Who  eon  domht  the  duite  with  which  we  are  flnt- 
mated,  the  prayers  of  our  hearts  for  this  reeoneilia- 
tionf 

**  Has  not  the  truee^ proposed  hy  the  metRatiw 
powers,  under  date  of  the  1 8th  of  June  last,  alreamf^ 
been  long  in  existence^  and  does  it  not  stUl  exists 
The  good  effects  whidi  it  has  produced  cannot  es- 
cape your  appreciation.  It  is  an  established  mark  ; 
let  us  look  to  the  same  end,  extending  our  hands  to 
eadi  other,  and  accomplish  that  reeondhation  so 
earnestly  desired  hfr  those  driMied  nations  wha 
are  interested  in  our  weUkre,aDd  in  our  social  and 
political  progress. 

**  It  is  tune,  dear  country  men,  to  put  an  end  to  onr 
differences.  We,  therefore,  propose  to  you  a  plan 
of  negotiatioo.  We  will  name  oepotieB ]_you  will 
name  an  equal  number  on  your  side.  They  will 
be  empowered  to  treat  freely  of  some  agreement 
which  will  terminate  this  disastrous  situation,  the 
burden  of  which  we  both  feel,  and  guaranty  to 
each  the  benefits  of  peace  and  repose. 

'^  Id  the  mean  time,  come  in  all  aecorify  to  trans- 
act your  commerce,  and  exchange  with  us  the  re> 
latioos  of  good  friendship  Come ;  an  outlet  is 
opened  to  your  products.  From  our  reciprocal 
exchange  will  spring  adranfages  without  number, 
which  caimot  iail  to  spread  joy  and  prosperity 
around  all  our  hearths.  Let  us  east  a  veil  oeer  tie 
past,  and  fulfil  by  our  reconciliation  the  hope  of 
all  friends  of  humanity, 

«  On  all  our  militaiy  Imes  we  hare  giyen  order 
that  persons  and  property  shall  be  rtefceU^  and 
that  the  most  oordjal  reception  shall  be  giTea  to  yoa 
We  Tenture  to  trust  that  the  same  measures  will 
be  taken  on  your  part  Respond  to  our  desires, 
and  receive  this  overture  as  brothers  to  whcmi  the 
name  of  Country  is  dear. 

*'And  you  who  hold  authority  in  the  East,  ikank 
on  the  incalculable  evils  which  this  system  of  sep- 
aration will  draw  upon  u&  The  interests  of  Hu- 
manity, of  Civilization,  and  our  common  future, 
demand  peace.  Do  not  remain  deaf  to  the  voice 
that  invites  you  to  union.  In  negleeting  that  voice, 
you  will  have  assumed  a  terrible  respooabilitj, 
for  which  posterity  will  demand  a  reckoning  of  yoo 
and  your  descendantsw 

**  Given  at  our  Imperial  Palace,  in  Port-au-Prince» 
May  14, 1851,  m  the  48th  year  of  Independence 
and  the  2d  of  onr  reign.  FAumK." 

This  language  is  certainly  very  afiection- 
ate  and  right  royally  gracious.  And  mark, 
reader,  as  indeed  you  cannot  fail  to  do,  with 
what  a  rhythmical  smoothness  and  musical 
cadence  its  periods  float  along,  falling  on  the 
ear  like  the  seductive  strains  of  some  sweet 
melody  that  leaves  a  lingering  echo  behind  iL 
For  ourself,  it  carries  us  back  to  other  days, 
evoking  the  slumbering  memories  connected 
with  the  enchanting  island  which  his  Majesty 
fondly  wbhes  to  make  all  his  own ;  memories 


mor 
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be  given  befcre  the  renewtl 
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of  the  times  when,  after  the  heat  of  the  tropical 
sumiDer  day  was  past  and  the  night  was  lit 
up  with  the  hazy  light  of  the  stars, — ^not  there 
twinklioff  brightly,  but  shining  with  a  soft- 
ened, haifveiled  hght,  like  the  liquid  eye  of 
a  tropical  beauty, — we  were  wont  to  wander 
forth  and  listen  to  the  eternal  sound  of  the 
shore-kissing  billows,  borne  from  the  distance 
to  our  ear  in  struns  of  deep,  subdued  melody 
by  the  soft  and  gentle  breezes  from  those 
summer  seas.  It  was  evidently  under  the 
influence  of  such  scenes  and  associations  as 
these  that  the  above  proclamation  was 
written.  And  of  this  striking  illustration  of 
the  subduing  and  humanizing  influence  of 
association,  in  moulding  the  expression  of 
sentiment  though  perverted  to  a  base  pur- 
pose, let  his  Majesty  have  the  full  benefit. 
Or,  who  shall  say  that  he  may  not  for  the 
moment  have  been  really  softened  and  hu- 
manized by  these  associations,  and  thought 
himself  sincere;  just  as  the  greatest  story-^ 
tellers  are  said  sometimes  to  melt  at  the 
recital  of  their  own  inventions,  told  so  oft 
that  they  at  last  believe  them  to  be  true  ? 

But  the  siren  has  seduced  even  us  far 
away  from  our  purpose ;  and  arousing  our- 
selves with  an  effort,  we  shake  off  the  spell, 
and  return  to  our  matter-of-fact  business. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  re-read- 
ing the  document,  under  the  influence  of 
calm  judgment,  is  the  cool,  impudent  (and 
we  were  about  to  add,  imblushing,  but  that 
is  excusable)  efl5*ontery  that  chai-acterizes  it 
from  beginning  to  end.  Indeed,  it  is  inimi- 
tably beautiful,  so  to  speak,  in  that  regard. 
The  next  circumstance  that  challenges  our 
admiration,  is  the  skilful  manner  in  which, 

his  princely  heart  was  too  overflowing  with 
the  milk  of  liuman  kindness,  and  too  re- 
plete with  royal  magnanimity  to  do  that, — 
Soulouque  throws  on  the  Dominicans  the 
whole  blame  and  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinuance hitherto  of  their  international 
troubles  and  open  hostilities.  And,  reader, 
would  you  not  naturally  suppose,  from  the 
light  afforded  by  the  mere  reading  of  that 
address,  that  the  Dominicans  had  been 
generally,  if  not  always,  the  aggressors,  the 
assailing  party,  the  one  by  whom  the  peace 
and  repose  of  the  two  parts  of  the  island 
had  been  constantly  disturbed,  to  the  injury 
of  both  parties  ? 

We  shall  examine  this  matter,  and  en- 


deavor to  set  your  misled  judgment  right, 
by  dissecting  some  of  these  honeyed  sen- 
tences. **  We  lament  this  separation,  [un- 
doubtedly he  does;  there  he  speaks  the 
truth,}  and  oft)en,  ftilfllling  our  duty,  we  have 
called  upon  you  as  brothers,  as  children  of 
^e  same  family,  [on  the  theory  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race,  we  presume,]  to  termi- 
nate it  by  a  reconciliation."  But  we  will 
not  take  up  space  in  requoting  particular 
paragraphs,  for  dissection.  Our  italics  shall 
indicate  the  particular  passages  to  which 
our  criticisms  will  be  more  particularly 
pointed. 

We  are  Teluotttnt  to  characterize  such 
gentle  language,  such  sweet  and  commend- 
able expressions,  with  any  thing  so  discord- 
ant as  harsh  and  ugly  epithets.  But  we 
are  nevertheless  compelled  to  do  so,  and  to 
say  that  the  whole  paper,  and  especially  the 
passages  noticed,  convey  directly  and  by 
implication  a  tissue  of  broad,  bare-faced, 
and,  were  the  address  really  and  primarily 
meant  for  the  Dominicans,  we  should  have 
to  add,  stupid  and  senseless  falsehoods. 
How  stand  the  facts !  On  separating  from 
the  Haytians,  for  the  causes  and  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  seen,  the  Dominicans  sent,  with 
a  copy  of  their  Manifesto,  a  resTpectfnl  ad- 
dress to  the  Haytian  government,  in  which 
they  deprecated  any  hostile  collision  on  ac- 
count of  their  act,  and  inviting  them  to 
conciliation  and  amity.  And  to  show  still 
more  strongly  the  kindly  feeling  that  mingled  » 
with  their  resolute  determination  to  be  free 
and  independent,  they  went  so  fiar— and  it 
was  a  great  way  for  them  to  go  under  the 
circumstances — as  publicly  to  invite  the 
Haytian  residents  to  remain  in  the  country, 
guarantying  to  them  perfect  security  of  per- 
son and  property  on  their  conforming  to  the 
laws ;  a  guaranty  which,  as  we  have  said  on 
a  previous  occasion,  '*  has  never,  we  believe,  in 
any  instance  been  violated,"  in  the  case  of 
those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  permis- 
sion thus  granted. 

From  the  moment  of  the  separation,  the 
Dominicans  have  stood  and  acted  solely  on 
the  defensive.  All  the  battles  of  the  revo- 
lution were  fought  on  the  lines,  or  <^  the 
Dominican  side  of  them ;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  people  they  were  purely  defensive 
acts — the  repulsion  of  Haytian  invasions  or 
attacks.  They  were  fought  with  great  nu- 
merical odds  in  favor  of  the  Haytiaim,  but 
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still  with  the  same  result  in  every  important 
instance — the  signal  defeat  of  the  latter ;  the 
Dominicans,  meanwhile,  following  up  th^ 
victories  no  farther  than  simply  to  resume 
their  defensive  attitude  along  the  line  of  the 
frontier. 

On  the  other  hand,  scarcely  a  year,  if  in- 
deed one,  has  passed  hy  since  the  separation, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  hostile  expedition, 
by  land  or  sea,  has  not  been  set  on  foot,  or 
the  design  of  one  industriously  rumored  by 
the  Haytians,  having  for  its  object  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Dominican  territory  and  the 
subjugation  of  its  people.    Such  of  these 
expeditions   as  have  been  reaUy  projected 
have  failed  in  the  execution,  generally  from 
the  ^ct  that  no  sooner  was  Uie   military 
force  withdrawn  from  any  point  at  home, 
or  the  army  put  on  the  march  for  the  fron- 
tier, than  the  turbulence  or  rising  of  the 
"  most  easily  governed"  people  on  earth  has, 
fortunately,  necessitated  the  recall  of  the 
troops  to  preserve  domestic  quiet.     Still, 
these  and  the  feigned  expeditions  have  all 
answered  one  purpose, — the  sole  purpose  of 
those  of  the  latter  kind, — that  of  keeping  the 
Dominicans  in  a  state  of  constant  akrm, 
obliging  them  to  maintain  a  large  mihtary 
force  on  foot,  thus  exhausting  the  resources 
of  the  country  by  withdrawing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  effective  population  from  agricul- 
tural  and  other  industrial    pursuits,   and 
thereby  producing,   as   the    shrewd    chief 
.  designed,  and  knew  it  must  produce,  a  state 
of  general  embarrassment  and  difficulty,  by 
which  he  has  hoped,  all  other  more  direct 
means  failing,  to  finally  destroy  the  present 
government,  and  bring  the  coveted  prey 
within  his  grasp.     And  this  is  the  way  the 
truce  has  hitherto  been  kept,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned.    Such  has  been  the  manner,  and 
the  only  one,  in  which  he  has  frequently 
called  on  the  Dominicans  as  brothers  to 
terminate  their  differences. 

What  then  is  the  object,  the  real  purport 
of  this  invitation  to  the  Dominicans  to  a  re- 
conciliation, that  is,  to  a  reunion  with  fi[ayti, 
which  is  so  affectionately  and  pathetically 
urged  ?  As  we  have  before  intimated,  it 
was  never  designed  in  its  primary  intent  for 
the  Dominicans.  It  was  really  addressed  to 
the  civilized  world,  outside  the  island,  espe- 
cially to  the  late  mediating  powers.  Nor  do 
we  believe  that  Soulouque,  o"  —  *'  *"»s 
•«'"''»t«r8,  was  the  author  c 
the  general  plan  of  ' 


was  intended  to   tell  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  and  had,  if  we  are  not  much 
mistaken,  a  resident-foreign  origin.      Sou- 
louque is  too  sagacious  not  to  know  that  its 
shallow  plausibility,  its  palpable  insincerity, 
and  its  slavering  tone  of  affection,  can  never 
for  a  moment  impose  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  least  intelligent  rustic  among  the  Domin- 
icans.    They  know  him  too  well,  and  he  is 
fully  aware  of  it    But  abroad,  where  he  is 
not  so  thoroughly  known  and  justiy  appre- 
ciated, there  was  a  chance  that  the  imposi- 
tion would  not  be  detected.    And  the  real, 
primary  design  in  putting  forth  the  address, 
was  to  place  himself  rectus  in  curid — in  a 
defensible  and  justifiable  attitude — at  the 
bar  of  the  civilized  world ;  an  attitude  which, 
none  better  than  he  himself  knows,  neither 
he  nor  his  people  have  ever  vet  occupied ; 
while  by  means  of  it,  the  Dominicans,  if  they 
refuse  his  proffered  terms  of  peace, — that  is, 
refuse  to  abjure  their  nationahty  and  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  clutches  of  a  cold-blood- 
ed, relentless  and  arbitrary  despot — for  the 
question,  be  it  marked,  is  not  of  returning 
even  to  the  confederated  republic  of  Boyer, 
— the  Dominicans,  we  say,  will,  to  the  same 
extent,  be  ostensibly  placed  in  the  wrong ; 
and  whether  they  fall  in,  or  survive  the 
struggle  which  assuredly  awaits  them  at  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  if  thev  refuse  com- 
plianoe,  they  will,  as  he  calculates,  lose  the 
sympathy  of  mankind,  and  be  allowed  to 
Mi  a  prey  to  his  designs.     We  say  the 
struggle  that  awaits  them;  for  Soulouque 
has  no  intention  of  relinauishing  either  his 
hopes  or  attempts  to  add,  in  some  way, 
the  Dommicn  territory  to  his  dominions. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  address  that  indicates 
the  slightest  (£ange  in  his  long-cherished 
designs  in  this  respect     With  this  further 
piece  of  duplicity,  at  least,  he  is  not  chai^e- 
able  in  the  address.     Like  some  of  his  white 
friends  and  apologbts,  he  is  evidently  of 
opinion  that  the  island  of  St  Domingo,  in 
its  entire  extent,  "  is  allotted  by  Providence,*' 
(in  other  words,  by  **  manifest  destinv")  "  to 
the  development  of  the  black  race."     And 
to  fulfil  this  destiny,  the  war,  when  renewed, 
will  be  prosecuted  in  a  spirit  of  fell  revenge, 
only  to  be  stayed  or  checked  in  ita  extermi- 
nating purposes'  by  the  limits  which  the  des- 
perate resistance  of  the  intended  victims  may 
haply  be  able  to  offer  successfully,  or  by  the 
interference  of  otiifllflllipns  in  defense  of 
utraged  hun 
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Bnt  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  this 
address  was  dictated  in  all  sincerity,  as  re- 
gards Soulouque's  future  plans  and  purposes ; 
— as  regards  his  past  course  of  policy,  the 
mere  supposition  of  its  truthfulness  is  wholly 
inadmissible.  He  might,  then,  well  afford 
for  once  to  adopt  a  conciliatory  and  even 
affectionate  tone,  when  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained was  the  addition  to  his  dominions  of 
a  territory  twice  as  extensive  and  equally 
fertile  as  that  which  he  now  possesses;  a 
territory  from  which,  when  so  annexed,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  draw  a  revenue  that 
would  materially  assist  in  defraying  the  ex- 
extravagant  expenditures  of  his  harlequin 
royalty.  

Since  preparing  our  article  for  the  press, 
information  has  been  received  from  Santo 
Domingo  city,  which  fully  confirms  our  con- 
struction of  Soulouque's  address  to  the 
Dominicans.  Hie  Cfaceta  of  June  16th,  the 
Government  organ  published  in  that  capital, 
announces  oflScially,  as  we  find  by  the  Her- 
ald of  Julj^  4th,  that,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
— that  is,  just  two  weeks  after  the  date  of 
the  address,  and  before  it  could  muth  more 
than  barely  have  had  time  to  reach  the  Do- 
minican capital, — the  Hay  tian  troops,  cavalry 
and  foot,  passed  the  Dominican  post  at 
Caleta,  on  the  southern  frontier,  and  forced 
their  way  across  the  lines.  The  next  day, 
however,  the  Dominicans  having  been  mean- 
while reinforced,  the  enemy,  after  sustaining 
a  considerable  loss,  were  driven  back  to  their 
own  side;  the  former  thereupon  resuming 
their  defensive  attitude,  as  we  have  repre- 
sented them  to  have  always  done  on  previ- 
ous occasions  of  a  similar  kind.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  they  are  preparing  to 
act  on  the  offensive,  -as  it  is  rail  time  they 
should  do,  if  circumstances  warrant  a  hope 
of  success. 

This  act  of  combined  insolence  and  per- 
fidy on  the  part  of  Soulouque,  after  having 
agreed  to  a  truce,  thus  broken  by  him  the  next 
moment  after  re-assenting  to  it  by  the  words 
of  his  address,  and  after  the  assurance  under- 
stood to  have  been  ^ven  him  by  the  agents 


of  the  mediating  powers,  that  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  by  him  against  the  Dominicans 
would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility 
towards  their  governments, — will  doubtless 
astonish  most  persons.  We  confess  ourselves 
taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  though  know- 
ing him  to  be  capable  of  abiost  any  thing. 

We  thought  that  motives  of  policy — and 
we  gave  him  credit  for  no  other  restraining 
ones — would  hold  him  to  the  literal  terms 
of  the  truce,  whatever  they  were,  though  we 
had  no  d(ubt  of  his  predetermination  to 
renew  hostilities  the  moment  it  expired.  We 
hardly  thought  his  effrontery  would  go  to 
the  extent  of  setting  at  defiance  and  outra- 
ging the  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world  to 
the  full  extent  he  has  now  done.  But  after 
all,  why  should  policy  restrain  him  from  thus 
acting  out  his  nature?  He,  and  an  aimy 
with  him,  could,  if  the  three  powers  were  to 
combine  against  him,  subsist  for  years  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Hayti,  vrithout  one 
resource  from  conmierce,  or  evenfnym  agri- 
culture. 

President  Baez,  in  his  proclamation  to  the 
Dominicans,  congratulating  them  on  the 
victory  adiieved  by  their  arms,  says,  in  a  tone 
that  contrasts  nobly  with  this  Haytian  per- 
fidy:— 

"  Our  arms,  protected  by  Providence,  will  be,  as 
they  have  beeo  on  this  occasion,  always  victorious 
in  the  repre-'-sioD  of  all  invaders,  and  in  opposii^ 
the  occupation  of  our  territory  by  the  Haytians. 
The  actual  aggression  of  the  enemy  is  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  stipulated  treaty.  We  have  ful- 
filled our  duty  in  repelling  them,  and  till  the  treaty 
has  ceased  by  fair  means,  we  will  ftdthfully  follow 
it  aji  the  usage  •i  civilized  nations." 

Well  did  the  ancients  say :  "  Whom  the 
gods  purpose  to  destroy,  they  first  bereave 
of  their  senses."  And  if  Soulouque  obsti- 
nately persists  in  his  mad  schemes  and  pur- 
poses, both  he  and  his  people  may  exhibit 
in  themselves,  ere  another  lustrum  is  past,  a 
terrible  example  of  the  significancy  of  the 
aphorism. 

We  shall  conclude  our  proposed  view  of 
this  subject  in  a  subsequent  number. 

B.  A.  K.- 
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INTERPOLATIONS. 

I. 

Pedamtet  10  not  oonfined  to  men  of  books.  It  shows  itself  in  every  man  who  makes  much  of  his 
own  pursuits.  There  is  a  pedantry  of  the  shop  and  the  ledger  eqofdly  ridiculous  with  that  of  the 
doeet ;  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  tiie  more  intolerable,  affectation  of  commercial  or  scholastic 
technicalities. 

n. 

The  virtue  of  filial  gratitude  is  overwhelmed  with  much  well-meant  nonsense.  Gratitude  onlj 
begins  with  the  child  when  obligation  ceases  with  the  parent 

m. 
It  is  BOUMtimes  lamented  that  learning  is  becoming  superficial  by  being  made  common.    But  it  may 
be  doubted  if  that  learning  is  worth  having  which  cannot  be  popularized  without  being  degraded — 
which  loses  its  attractions  for  the  scholar  as  soon  as  it  becomes  accessible  to  the  mass. 

IV. 

If  Dickens  and  Thackeray  become  classics,  the  English  vocabulary  must  be  enlai^ged.  Many  ladj 
readers  have  been  sadly  puzzled  to  share  the  furtive  episodes  of  the  Artful  Dodger,  or  the  resolute 
march  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pendennia. 

V. 

•Hie  wisest  social  philosophers  have  done  little  more  than  start  themselves  on  their  proposed 
courses,  and  their  followers  have  rarely  come  up  with  them.  A  philosopher  who  is  equal  to  his  tneoty 
may  not  despair  of  re-creating  the  world;  but  we  must  find  our  philosopher.  The  health-doctor  wIk» 
for  a  dollar  offers  to  put  you  into  a  way  of  living  for  ever  is  subject  to  buious  attad&%  and  shudders  as 
much  as  yourself  at  the  undertaker. 

VI. 

It  is  no  sin  against  our  mother  tongue  to  use  words  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries,  provided 
they  are  necessary,  and  are  not  manufSactured  barbarously.  Every  word  must  have  had  a  beginning, 
and  if  our  fathers  bad  had  no  inventive  genius  we  diould  have  had  no  language. 

vn. 
Judging  of  the  French  by  the  specimens  we  daQy  meet)  we  very  naturally  wonder  how  they  are 
ever  brought  to  committing  a  desperate  or  a  momentous  action.  It  is  easier  to  imagine  an  English- 
man cultivating  transcendental  philosophy  on  a  crust  and  water,  or  an  American  neglecting  his  busi- 
ness to  patronize  the  fine  arts,  than  a  Frenchman  heading  an  insurrection  or  dying  for  his  country. 
And  yet  of  all  others  he  is  the  man  to  do  both. 

vm. 
Our  poetical  literature  is  just  now  in  a  critical  position.    Our  laureates  are  growing  old,  and  the 
public  does  not  seem  to  recognize  the  right  of  younger  candidates  to  fiU  their  pliu^es. 

In  reading  the  thousand  and  one  criticisms  of  Tennyson's  poems,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  contradir 
tory  conclusions  at  which  critics  arrive.  By  some  Tennyson  is  styled  an  infidel;  others  rank  him 
among  benevolent  hermits ;  and  others  are  sure  that  he  is  an  active  motal  reformer :  whereas  he  is 
very  careless  of  the*  world,  and  although  warm-hearted,  too  laiy  to  be  any  thing  but  a poeo'curante. 

z. 
The  arrogance  of  English  journalists  is  certainly  amusing.    But  some  apology  may  be  offered  for 
men  who  have  not  got  beyond  the  Greeks  in  believing  all  the  world  barbarous  except  Attica. 

XL 

Monsieur  Jourdan  talked  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it,  but  certain  modern  writers  cannot 
even  do  that.    Witness  Gilfillan,  and  our  own  very  noisy  H— . 

zn. 
The  ancients  must  have  been  vary  dull  without  novela    To  a  nation  that  made  much  of  Gellius  and 
Apuleius  we  could  very  well  hftve  spared  the  hero  of  the  **  Two  Horsemea" 

zm. 
Virgil  is  the  only  great  poet  who  has  not  given  us  characters.    iBoeas  is  a  walking  gentleman,  and 
beside  him  who  but  **  fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Oloanthem  V*    The  genius  of  Virgil  is  remarkable 
in  having  made  amends  for  the  tameness  of  his  characters,  and  his  frightful  plagiarisms. 

Di^izedbyV^-RgUjHOta 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE     INTRUDER. 


The  day  was  near  its  dose,  the  sun  was 
sinking  beneath  the  horizon  in  a  sea  of  fire, 
and  at  ihe  moment  of  his  setting,  the  king 
of  day  cast  the  most  brilliant  colors  over 
the  surrounding  landscape.  In  the  heavens 
there  shone  a  bright  blending  of  hues,  from 
the  deepest  crimson  to  the  lightest  rose ;  and 
upon  the  earth,  the  tops  of  the  forests  and 
the  surface  of  the  streams  were  tinged  with 
gold,  purple  and  azure — a  vast  and  wonder- 
ful mirror,  in  which  was  seen  the  all-power- 
ful hand  of  the  Creator  I 

At  a  distance  of  four  leagues  from  Flor- 
ence, on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  from 
which  the  eye  could  embrace  tins  marvellous 
spectacle,  a  young  horseman,  mounted  upon 
a  glossy,  jet-black  steed,  had  paused,  motion- 
less and  dreamy,  to  contemplate  this  sub- 
lime picture  ;  and  to  judge  from  his  ample 
forehead,  his  strongly-marked  features,  the 
gloomy  and  ardent  fire  which  burned  in  the 
depths  of  his  dark  eyes,  it  seemed  that  this 
man  was  well  able  to  comprehend  the  gran- 
deur and  magnificence  of  the  scene  which 
lay  outspread  to  his  view. 

Unconsciously  he  himself  added  some- 
thing mysterious  and  fiuitastical  to  this  vast 
picture.  Perched  on  the  very  summit  of 
this  wild  mountain,  with  his  black  steed,  his 
doublet  and  cap  of  velvet,  whose  deep  crim- 
son hue  seemed  a  reflection  of  the  horizon, 
from  his  immobility,  as  well  as  from  tho 
nobleness  of  his  attitude,  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  some  rare  equestrian  statue. 

He  remained  in  this  attitude  of  contemn 
plation  until  the  sun  was  completely  en- 
gulfed in  the  waves  of  flame  that  sur- 
rounded it;  until  he  had  seen  ihe  ma^ficent 
colors  which  tinged  the  sky  and  ^e  earth 
grow  pale  and  fade  away ;  then,  when  gray 
twilight  had  cast  its  uniform,  indistinct,  and 


dreamy  tmt  over  the  landscape,  he  shook 
off  his  revery,  and  horse  and  horseman  dis- 
appeared, like  the  phantoms  of  a  dream. 

After  having  spurred  about  a  league's  dis- 
tance, with  fantastic  rapidity,  leaping  hedges, 
ravines,  ditches,  as  if  secure  of  the  protection 
of  some  all-powerful  genius,  to  shield  him 
from  the  death  which  he  braved  at  every 
step,  he  suddenly  checked  his  steed  before  a 
castle,  the  approach  to  which  was  defended 
by  a  broad  moat  and  a  formidable  draw- 
bridge. 

This  structure  was  fonnerly  a  strong  for- 
tress, and  had  been  transformed  into  a  villa, 
such  as  the  gay  and  brilliant  fancy  of  Boc- 
caccio alone  would  have  imagined.  The 
young  man  rode  slowly  around  it,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  lengthening  vista  and  admirable 
points  of  view  which  were  developed  beneath 
his  eyes,  he  murmured  involuntarily  those 
beautiful  verses  in  which  Tasso  describes  the 
gardens  of  Armida,  (for  this  immortal  poem 
of  the  sublime  and  unhappy  Torquato  was 
ah'eady  in  every  mouth ;)  and  while  he  recited 
these  lines,  he  asked  himself  if  he  should 
believe  hb  senses,  or  if  it  were  not  the  power 
of  poetry  which  called  up  imaginary  pictures 
to  his  glances. 

And,  in  truth,  it  seemed  as  if  the  wand 
of  a  £Eury  alone  could  have  combined  in  the 
same  spot  views  so  diverse  and  enchanting. 
On  the  one  hand  lay  outspread,  like  a  daz- 
zling carpet,  a  meadow,  enamelled  with  red 
and  blue  flowers,  and  beyond  the  meadow 
extended  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  interspersed 
with  little  ishinds,  Uke  emeralds  upon  a 
ground  of  white  satin.  Beyond  this  prospect, 
which  recalled  to  the  young  man's  mind 
the  cool,  calm  landscapes  of  the  north,  ap- 
peared suddenly  a  broad  torrent,  bordered 
by  a  pile  of  calcined  rocks,  from  which  here 
and  there  rose  plantains,  larches,  palm  and 
aloe  trees,  and  many  other  of  those  rich  and 
vigorous  plants  which  flourish  only  on  the 
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soil  of  America.  The  arid  nakedness  of  these 
picturesque  rocks,  which  the  sun  had  check- 
ered wilh  brown  and  gilded  tints,  stirred  in 
the  youth's  soul  the  full,  warm  poetry  with 
which  it  overflowed ;  for  there  existed  an  in- 
timate and  mysterious  affinity  between  his 
organization  and  the  wild  grandeur  of  this 
rude  and  vigorous  scene,  between  the  pas- 
sions that  devoured  his  heart  and  this  luxu- 
riant vegetation.  He  gazed  long,  lost  in 
thought,  at  that  solitary  torrent,  and  when 
he  left  the  spot  he  often  turned  his  head  to 
view  it  yet  again. 

But  a  new  and  fascinating  picture  soon 
riveted  his  attention,  and  then  indeed  he  felt 
convinced  that  he  had  been  transported  to 
the  garden  of  some  enchantress,  so  strange, 
and,  as  it  were,  so  marvellous  was  the  spec- 
tacle offered  to  his  glances. 

In  the  centre  of  a  wide  lawn,  which  was 
intersected  by  a  verdant  arbor,  a  fountain 
cast  its  waters  into  the  air,  which  fell  in  cas- 
cades into  a  basin  of  white  marble.  Tall 
trees  environed  this  lawn  on  every  side,  and 
through  various  openings,  skilfully  contrived 
between  their  long  files  of  green  and  waving 
boughs,  was  seen,  hero  and  there,  an  old  di- 
lapidated turret,  or  on  the  summit  of  some 
ascending  labyiinth  a  Belvidere,  concealing 
its  antiquity  beneath  garlands  of  flowers  and 
luxuriant  herbage.  Here  and  there  tamo 
deer  darted  from  the  depths  of  these  woods, 
and  came  to  sport  upon  the  lawn  ;  beautiful 
birds,  with  hooked  beaks,  discordant  notes, 
and  dazzling  plumage,  rocked  on  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  pursued  from  branch  to  branch 
by  marmosets,  whose  shrill  cries  fe-echoe4 
through  the  wood  as  often  as  they  saw  the 
former  take  to  flight  at  their  approach. 

About  a  score  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
elegantly  attired,  were  assembled  around  the 
fountain.  The  most  joyous  Hberty,  the  most 
familiar  intimacy  seemed  to  prevail  among 
this  group.  Some  chased  the  deer,  which 
sufiered  them  to  approach  and  caress  them ; 
others  were  walking  to  and  fro,  arm  in  arm, 
laughing  and  discoursing  together.  The 
greater  number  were  reclining  upon  the  herb- 
age, some  partaking,  amid  the  flowers,  of  a 
rural  repast,  others  playing  at  dice,  or  sing- 
ing to  the  accords  of  the  mandolin.  Pure 
and  unmingled  joy  seemed  to  prevail  among 
them  ;  their  radiant  brows,  their  expanded 
and  smiling  lips  betrayed  no  regret  for  the 
past,  no  care  for  the  present  or  the  future. 
It  was  a  fair  sight,  in  truth,  to  see  them  sport- 


ing thus  with  the  careless  ingenuousness  of 
childhood,  beneath  the  bright  blue  sky,  un- 
der the  shade  of  those  tall  green  trees,  and 
amid  the  cool  vapors  of  that  magnificent  cas- 
cade, whose  murmurs  fell  with  such  melody 
upon  the  ear, 

A  single  person  formed  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  this  joyous  assemblage,  casting  by 
her  presence  something  strange  and  myste- 
rious upon  this  charming  scene.  It  was  a 
young  maiden,  younger  and  more  beautiful 
than  any  of  those  who  surrounded  her.  Her 
step  was  at  times  abrupt  and  irregular,  at 
times  slow  and  melancholy,  and  her  glance 
now  wandered  careless  'and  wild,  and  was 
now  fixed  in  gloom  upon  the  ground.  She 
displayed  all  the  svmptoms  of  madness,  and 
still  no  one  seemed  to  sympathize  in  her  con- 
dition, no  one  seemed  to  perceive  her  pres- 
ence. The  games,  the  laughter,  the  songs 
were  still  prolonged,  and  not  a  person  pres- 
ent appeared  to  remark  the  movements  of 
the  poor  maniac 

An  indifference  so  profound  to  a  misfor- 
tune so  touching,  above  all,  at  such  an  age  ; 
a  joy  so  natural  and  so  unrestrained  in  the 
presence  of  madness,  was  something  singu- 
lar and  inexplicable,  and  it  appeared  to  pro- 
duce a  violent  impression  upon  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  young  horseman  who  witnessed 
this  scene,  for  he  deeply  sympathized  with 
the  young  maiden ;  still  he  remained  rooted 
to  his  place  by  some  irresistible  emotion. 

The  poor  maniac  had  approached  the  ba- 
sin, where  she  kneeled,  collected  the  daisies 
and  butter- cups  that  grew  around  her,  ar- 
ranged them  into  a  nosegay,  and  having 
dipped  them  in  the  water,  rose,  walked  slowly 
towards  those  who,  extended  upon  the  grass, 
were  enjoying  a  rustic  meal,  and  scattered 
the  flowers  upon  the  viands,  murmuring  at 
the  same  time  a  few  notes  of  a  sad  and  se- 
rious melody. 

The  persons  who  composed  the  group  did 
not  even  raise  their  heads  ;  they  cast  aside 
the  daisies  and  butter-cups,  and  continued 
their  repast  as  if  nothing  had  interrupted  it> 
Then  the  young  girl  collected  one  by  one 
her  poor  slighted  flowers.  As  she  stooped 
to  raise  them  from  the  ground,  she  addressed 
to  each  some  words,  bathing  it  with  her  tears ; 
and  when  she  had  gathered  them  all,  she  car- 
ried them  to  a  young  fawn,  which  ate  them 
from  her  hand.  When  not  a  sinc;le  one  re- 
mained, she  untied  a  cord  of  silk  and  gold 
which  encircled  her  waist^  &sten^d  it  about 
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the  fawn's  neck,  and  disappeared  with  the 
animal  in  the  forest. 

Scarcely  had  she  vanished  when  those 
whom  she  had  left  started  suddenly  from  the 
ground,  and  then  stood  motionless  and  stu- 
pefied as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  burst  above 
their  heads.  The  young  horseman,  who  had 
watched  all  the  maniac's  gestures  with  such 
interest,  had  iust  leaped  his  steed  across  the 
wide  ditch  wnich  surrounded  the  castle,  and 
with  a  single  bound  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
gay  throng.  For  some  moments  they  stood 
confounded  at  this  act  of  audacity.  When 
the  first  feeling  of  surprise  had  passed,  every 
man  rushed  indignantly  towards  the  bold 
intruder,  and  one  of  them,  grasping  him  by 
the  throat,  dragged  him  rudely  from  his 
horse. 

The  yoxmg  man  leaped  up  so  suddenly, 
that  it  siemed  as  if  he  bad  scarcely  touched 
the  ground,  and  confronting  the  one  who  had 
just  forced  him  from  the  saddle,  he  cast  a 
fierce  glance  upon  him,  and  half  drew  his 
poignard  from  its  sheath.  Still  he  did  not 
attempt  to  execute  the  significant  menace 
intimated  by  this  energetic  gesture. 

The  man  from  whom  he  had  suffered  this 
indignity  was  of  lofty  stature,  and  so  vigor- 
ously formed,  that  he  seemed  endowed  with 
strength  sufficient  to  crush  him  in  his  hands. 
His  temples,  worn  by  the  chafing  of  his 
casque,  his  lofty,  calm,  and  intrepid  brow, 
the  large  mustachios,  which  covered  half  his 
face,  together  with  his  cold  and  sarcastic  air, 
his  imperturbable  attitude  as  he  faced  that 
poignard  which  was  raised  against  his  breast, 
all  gave  him  an  aspect  singularly  imposing. 
Whether  it  were  that  his  adversary  was 
daunted  by  an  exterior  so  intimidating,  or 
whether  another  thought,  flashing  across  his 
mind,  had  changed  his  resolution,  he  restored 
his  poignard  to  its  sheath,  and  calmly  pick- 
ing up  his  cap,  which  had  rolled  to  a  distance, 
and  returning  to  the  man  from  whom  he  had 
received  so  serious  an  aflfront,  he  said : 

"Your  name.  Sir?" 

"  I  am  very  willing  to  tell  it  to  you,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "  but  I  will  first  give  you  a 
little  piece  of  information,  which  will  prob- 
ably cool  your  curiosity." 

"  Let  me  hear  it" 

"  About  a  year  since,  a  personage,  whom 
I  had  treated  somewhat  roughly — as  I  have 
you — demanded  my  name — like  you — and, 
on  the  following  day,  the  poor  fool  suffered 
my  sword  to  pass  trough  his  body ;  and 


this  was  the  eighth  that  I  had  cured  of  the 
sin  of  curiosity.  Do  you  still  wish  to  learn 
my  name  ?" 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  my  poor  friend,  know  that 
I  am  Captain  Hector  Fiaramonti." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  it." 

"  The  d — I  is  in  it,  if  you  do  not  fi>rget  it 
within  twenty-four  hours.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  acting  generously  with  my  adversaries  ; 
I  always  allow  them  twenty-four  hours  of 
existence,  before  I  send  them  to  the  shades." 

"  It  is  a  display  of  generosity  that  I  am 
willing  to  recognize,  by  giving  you  a  piece 
of  information  in  my  turn." 

"  It  must  be  something  curious." 

"  You  shall  judge.  Do  you  see  this,  and 
this?" 

He  pointed  with  his  finger  to  two  deep 
scars  that  he  had  received,  the  one  upon  the 
temple,  the  other  above  the  left  eyebrow. 

"  A  man  almost  as  robust  as  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  perhaps  as  skilful  in  the  use  of 
his  weapons,  grossly  insulted  me  one  day  ; 
it  is  now  two  years  since.  I  challenged  him, 
and  he  came  upon  the  ground,  scoffing  at 
my  youth  and  weakness,  for  I  was  then  even 
more  slender  and  delicate  than  I  am  to-day ; 
but  I  calculated  neither  my  strength  nor  my 
skill  in  the  art  of  fence.  The  result  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expected.  I  was 
stretched  upon  the  meadow,  with  this  wound 
upon  my  temple,  a  wound  which  brought 
me  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  confined 
me  for  eight  months  to  my  bed.  As  soon 
as  I  was  healed,  my  first  thought  was  to  seek 
out  my  victorious  adversary ;  and  after  hav- 
ing roamed  over  all  Italy,  I  encountered  him 
at  Milan.  We  fought  a  second  time,  and  I 
received  another  wound,  which,  Kke  the  first, 
was  almost  mortal,  and  the  scar  of  which 
you  see  here,  above  my  eyebrow.  This 
double  failure,  the  result  of  which  had,  in 
both  cases,  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  roe,  had 
not  yet  appeased  the  thirst  for  vengeance 
that  devoured  me ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  re- 
covered health  and  strength,  I  hastened  to 
Home,  where  I  learned  that  my  enemy  was 
passing  the  summer.  He  laughed  in  my 
face  when  I  challenged  him  to  a  third  com- 
bat ;  but  an  hour  after  he  laughed  no  longer." 

"  You  wounded  him  ?" 

"  I  slew  him.  Captain  Hector  Karamonti, 
remember  this  narrative ;  I  shall  soon  re- 
mind you  of  it.  And  now,  gentlemen,  is 
the  Prince  Vivaldi  present  among  you  ?" 
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"  He  is  before  you,**  replied  an  old  man, 
whose  white  beard,  whose  sad  and  serious 
features,  were  well  adapted  to  inspire  respect. 

"  Prince,  will  you  consent  to  grant  me  a 
moment's  interview  ?" 

"  The  manner  in  which  you  have  intro- 
duced yourself  here,  Signor,  might  well  jus- 
tify me  in  refusing  your  request ;  still  I  deem 
you  already  too  severely  punished,  by  the 
lesson  which  the  Captain  Hector  has  given 
you ;  therefore  I  will  not  treat  you  rigorously. 
I  will  listen  to  you,  but  in  the  presence  of 
these  knights  and  dames,  who  are  my  friends, 
and  when  you  have  told  me  your  name." 

'^  My  name  is  Fiorentino.'' 

^^Aiid  you  are  a  soldier,  doubtless,  if  I 
may  judge  by  your  exterior  ?" 

"  N o ;  I  follow  another  calling." 

^  And  what  have  you  to  conmiunicate  to 
me,  that  is  of  such  importance  ?  What  has 
broi^ht  you  hither  ?" 

**  I  have  come  to  heal  your  daughter,  if 
you  will  confide  her  to  my  care." 

"  You !"  cried  the  Prince,  casting  a  glance 
of  astonishment  upon  the  young  man,  whose 
exterior  promised  none  of  those  qualifications 
that  in  all  ages  are  required  of  a  physician. 

He  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of 
another  old  man,  of  an  austere  and  imposing 
visage.  The  latter  replied  by  an  incredulous 
smile,  and  cast  upon  Fiorentino  a  glance  of 
the  most  profound  contempt 

"  I  thank  you,"  rephed  the  Prince  at  last ; 
^*  but  here  is  Messire  Pezzolini,  whose  repu- 
tation is  widely  spread  throughout  Italy,  and 
it  is  to  him  Uiat  I  have  intrusted  my  daugh- 
ter's recovery." 

With  these  words  he  pointed  to  the  old 
man  with  whom  he  had  just  spoken. 

''And  during  the  year  that  Messire  Pez- 
zolini has  been  engaged  in  this  task,  what 
has  been  his  progress  ?  Scarcely  such  as  to 
promise  great  hopes  of  his  success.  Since 
the  first  day  of  his  attendance  he  has  not 
advanced  a  step  towards  the  desired  result 
Well,  if  you  are  wiUing  to  trust  to  my  skill, 
I  Qi^ga^e  ^  ^^  lier  in  three  days." 

"This  young  man  is  mad!"  said  Messire 
Pezzolini,  disdainfully. 

^  Decidedly  mad !"  re-echoed  Captain  Fia- 
ramonti,  turning  his  back  upon  the  stranger. 

The  Prince  cast  a  glance  of  compassion 
upon  fiorentino,  and  departed,  followed  by 
all  present 

But  the  young  man  hastened  after  Jued, 

'^  barring  his  passage^  said : 


''  Prince,  pardon  me  for  still  insisting ;  but 
I  feel  a  profound  conviction  that  I  shall  be 
successful  in  the  cure  that  I  wish  to  under- 
take. I  cannot  oflfer  my  life  as  a  guarantee, 
since  I  am  to  venture  it  against  Captain 
Fiaramonti,  but  I  offer  you  my  good  steed, 
Uzelino,  which  I  value  more  than  life." 

The  Prince  Vivaldi  cast  an  irresolute 
glance  upon  those  who  stood  around  him ; 
so  tenacious  a  resolution  moved  him  in  his 
own  despite. 

"Remember,"  resumed  Fiorentino,  "that 
during  the  year  that  she  has  been  a  maniac, 
your  daughter's  condition  has  remained  un- 
altered, and  that  the  nQK)re  inveterate  her 
malady,  the  more  difficult  vrill  be  the  cure. 
Let  her  madness  endure  yet  for  a  year,  and 
without  wishing  to  question  the  skill  of 
Messire  Pezzolini,  I  declare  that  it  will  be 
incurable."  • 

"And  you  aspire  to  do  that  which  is 
beyond  the  science  of  Signor  Pezzolini  ?" 

"  I  do ;  and  I  demand  three  days  to  give 
the  proo£" 

"What  say  you  to  this  self-confidence, 
Signor  ?"  said  the  Prince,  turning  to  the  old 
man. 

"I  say.  Prince,  that  it  will  be  the  first 
time  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  madman  cure 
madness.  K  you  are  inclined  to  make  the 
trial,  however,  I  confess  I  am  not  less  curious 
than  you  to  see  the  result" 

"  Sio,  then,  it  is  agreed,"  said  Fiorentino ; 
"your  daughter's  health  is,  fix>m  this  mo- 
ment, intrusted  to  my  care ;  and  for  three 
days  I  assume  the  responsibilibr  of  her  cure." 

"  Well,  bo  it  so !  I  consent" 

"  And  if  within  three  days  I  do  not  fulfil 
my  engagement,  my  poor  Uzelino  is  yoon. 
A  word  more.  Every  means  which  it  shall 
please  me  to  employ,  in  order  to  reach  my 
aim,  shall  be  left  at  my  disposal,  provided 
Signor  PezzoUni  acknowledges  them  to  be 
without  danger  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"  In  addition,  I  will  act  always  beneath 
your  eyes,  and  those  of  the  persons  here 
present  And  now  that  you  have  accepted 
my  proposal.  Prince  Vivaldi,  I  wish  to  be 
informed  on  many  points.  It  would  be  well 
that  I  should  learn  the  cause  of  this  madnett, 
and  the  means  that  have  been  employed  to 
heal  it" 

"Let  us  sit  upon  this  greensward,  my 
young  Signor,  and  I  will  relate  all  to  you." 

AUihe  asflem*****""^*^*'  "*en  and  women, 
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seated  themselves  upon  the  grass.  ]FlorentiDo 
took  a  place  in  their  midst,  enduring  with 
imperturbable  calmness  Uie  scoffing  glances 
which  were  cast  upon  him  from  all  sides. 

"  Signor,  I  listen !"  he  said  to  the  Prince. 

The  Prince  began.  "When  I  lost  my 
wife,  the  Princess,"  he  said,  stifling  a  sigh, 
"  I  sent  this  poor  child  to  my  sister,  who  dwelt 

near  the  little  village  of  W ^  wishing  to 

remove  Yanina  for  a  while  from  the  spot 
where  her  mother  had  just  breathed  her  last 
I  left  her  there  for  six  months,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  I  wrote  to  my  sister  to 
send  her  back  to  me,  as  I  had  Tesolved  to 
conclude  her  marriage  with  Captain  Fiara- 
monti ;  a  marriage  which  had  been  agreed 
ilpon  before  her  departure.  The  domestic 
whom  1  dispatched  with  this  letter  returned 
iif  a  few  days  with  an  answer  from  my  sister, 
in  which  she  prayed  me  to  leave  Vanina  with 
her  for  some  time,  as  she  was  ill,  and  found 
in  the  society  of  her  niece  a  great  relief  to 
the  sufferings  that  she  endured.  I  could  not 
refuse  without  harshness.  I  left  my  daughter 
with  her,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Captain,  who  was  vexed  at  this  new 
delay,  and  I  waited  patiently  for  my  sister's 
recovery,  that  she  might  send  her  back  to  me. 

"Still,  as  after  an  interval  of  two  months 
she  did  not  return,  I  resolved  to  go  for  her, 
and  I  set  out  with  the  Captain,  who  persisted 
in  accompanying  me,  in  order  that  he  might, 
a  few  days  earHer,  see  her  who  was  soon  to 
be  his  wife.  But  we  were  both  far  from 
anticipating  the  misfortune  that  awaited  us 
at  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  reached  my 
sister's  mansion,  after  a  ride  of  two  days. 
She  was  dead !  I  advanced  to  embrace  my 
daughter.  She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek 
when  she  beheld  us,  and  fell  senseless  to  the 
floor.  When  we  raised  her,  she  was  a  maniac  I 
Was  this  sad  event  to  be  attributed  to  grief 
at  her  aunt's  death,  or  to  our  sudden  ap- 
pearance ?  Alas,  1  cannot  say.  I  questioned 
all  those  among  whom  she  had  tived,  as  to 
her  pleasures,  her  habits,  the  persons  whom 
she  visited,  collecting  the  slightest  particu- 
lars, in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  fact 
that  could  enlighten  me.  1  learned  nothing, 
except  that  during  her  aunt's  malady,  she 
often  went  to  pass  part  of  her  days  in  a 
nei|;hboring  castle,  in  which  dwelt  a  young 
maiden,  an  intimate  friend,  of  about  her  own 
age.  I  repaired  to  this  castle ;  its  occupants 
had  left  it  several  days  before. 

**Overwhehned  with  grief,  we  returned 


hither  with  my  poor  child,  and  I  at  once 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Messire  Pezzo- 
lini,  begging  him  to  come  upon  the  instant, 
and  to  employ  for  my  daughter's  cure  all 
the  means  Uiat  lay  in  his  power,  let  the  cost 
be  what  it  might.  Messire  Pezzolini  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  necessary  that  Vanina 
should  have,  incessantly,  charming  scenes 
before  her  eyes,  and  gay  society  continually 
around  her ;  that  she  should  often  receive 
novel  and  always  agreeable  impressions.  It 
was  of  great  importance,  above  all,  he  said, 
that  she  should  enjoy  the  utmost  hberty, 
and  that  no  one  should  appear  to  regard 
her  movements,  however  singular  and  sense- 
less they  might  be.  All  these  instructions 
have  b^n  scrupulously  followed.  I  have  so 
arranged  every  thing  vnthin  and  about  this 
mansion  that  the  eyes  of  my  poor  Vanina 
can  always  repose  upon  a  beautiful  and 
varied  landscape.  I  have  gathered  around 
her  a  circle  of  devoted  friends,  who  aid  my 
efforts  with  all  their  power ;  and,  in  fine,  no 
one  appears  to  hear  her  incoherent  words, 
or  see  ner  immeaning  glances.  This  is  all 
that  we  have  thus  far  tried,  and,  until  now, 
these  means  have  remained  without  result. 
She  hA  not  yet  displayed  a  ray  of  reason." 

"  Well,  Signor  Ifiorentino,"  said  Messire 
Pezzohni,  in  a  tone  of  irony,  "  do  you  ap- 
prove of  these  measures  ?" 

"I  approve  of  them  much ;  but  this  will 
not  prevent  me  from  pursuing  a  course 
directly  opposite.  I  have  conceived  a  plan 
that  1  have  formed  from  my  observations 
upon  nature  and  the  human  mind." 

**  We  are  about  to  see  something  rare,  I 
think." 

"  You  will  see  a  cure  effected,  which  you 
have  looked  upon  as  hopeless.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  thing  rare  in  that" 

"That  which  I  see  most  clearly  in  this 
arrangement,"  said  Captain  Fiaramonti,  "is 
that  the  Signor  Fiorentino  gains  thereby 
two  days  of  existence,  upon  which  he  had 
no  right  to  count ;  and  this  proves  that  he  is 
a  skilful  man,  to  say  the  least." 

"  You  have  no  arther  particulars  to  tell 
me  concerning  your  daughter  ?"  said  Fioren- 
tino to  the  Prince,  vnthout  replying  to  this 
insolent  speech, 

"  You  remind  me  of  one  thing  that  I  had 
forgotten ;  one  thing  rather  singular  indeed. 
Among  the  friends  who  have  been  vnlling 
to  seclude  themselves  with  me  in  this  man- 
sion is  a  young  sculptor,  the  Signor  Gabuzzi, 
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who  is  now  seated  at  your  side.  As  he  could 
not  renounce  his  art,  he  has  arranged  for 
himself  a  studio  in  my  castle ;  my  daughter 
often  repairs  thither,  and  seems  to  take  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  examining,  one  by  one, 
the  productions  of  his  chisel.  Chief  of  all, 
there  is  a  vase  of  bronze  there,  for  which  she 
has  shown  such  decided  partiality,  that  my 
young  friend  has  consented  to  have  it  placed 
in  her  chamber,  and  she  often  passes  long 
hours  in  admiring  it,  conversing  with  it,  and 
sometimes  kissing  it^  or  bathing  it  with  her 
tears." 

"And  is  there  any  person  here  for  whom 
she  seems  to  display  a  marked  attachment?" 

"  Yes ;  she  manifests  an  evident  predilec- 
tion for  Captain  Fiaramonti." 

"  Very  well ;  all  this  suits  admirably  with 
my  plan.  I  need  but  one  thing,  and  your 
daughter's  recovery  is  certain.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  one  of  these  charming  Signoras 
should  consent  to  consider  me,  for  an  hour 
only,  as  a  favored  lover.  Beautiful  Signo- 
rina,"  said  Rorentino,  turning  to  a  pretty 
maiden,  who  was  seated  a  few  paces  from 
him,  "  will  you  refuse  to  assist  me  in  this 
little  comedy  f 

"On  the  contrary,  I  will  do  so  very  will- 
ingly, Signor." 

"  The  sacrifice  that  I  have  to  demand  of 
Signor  Gabuzzi  and  the  Captain  Fiaramonti 
is  somewhat  more  difficult,  but  I  do  not 
doubt  that  both  will  be  sufficiently  generous 
to  accord  it  to  me." 

"  What  can  I  do  to  serve  you  f  said  the 
artist. 

"  I  need  your  vase  of  bronze." 

"And  I?"  said  the  Captain. 

"I  need  your  life.  When  I  shall  have 
broken  both,  the  Princess  will  no  longer  be 
a  maniac,  and  in  three  days,  Captain  Hector 
Fiaramonti,  she  will  have  recovered  her  rea- 
son."   

CHAPTER   n. 
THE    FIRST    TRIAL. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  break  of 
day,  all  the  guests  of  the  villa  Juliana,  ex- 
cept Fiorentino,  were  assembled  around  the 
fountain.  They  were  discotirsing  of  this 
strange  personage,  and  the  conversation  was 
very  animated,  for  in  the  bold  engagement 
which  he  had  taken  upon  himself  and  the 
trial  of  which  he  was  now  about  to 
he  found  as  many  partisans  as  oppo- 


nents. The  women,  especially,  always  fond 
of  the  marvellous,  warmly  defended  him 
against  the  attacks  of  Captain  Fiaramonti, 
who  represented  him  as  a  contemptible  ad- 
venturer. 

"  If  he  were  a  man  of  courage,"  said  the 
Captain,  **  would  he  have  coldly  borne,  as  he 
did  yesterday,  the  most  deadly  insult  that  a 
man  can  suffer  ?" 

"  But  did  you  not  remark,  Captain,"  ob- 
served the  sculptor  Gabuzzi,  "the  rage  that 
sparkled  in  the  glance  that  he  cast  at  you 
on  rising,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  poignard  to  avenge 
the  affront  ?" 

"Most  certainly,"  replied  the  Captain, 
"  I  remarked  all  that  very  plainly ;  but  I  saw 
also,  and  you  saw  it  as  well  as  I,  that  this 
great  rage  disappeared  as  soon  as  he  saw 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal." 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  man  is  a  coward.  There  is  that  about 
him  which  too  completely  contradicts  this 
opinion." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  he  will  not  try  to 
escape,  in  order  to  avoid  the  combat!" 

"  I  believe  so,  firmly." 

"And  have  you  the  same  confidence  in 
his  science  as  in  his  courage  ?" 

**No;  and  still  I  do  not  deny  that  he 
possesses  it.  I  cannot  resolve  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  this  matter  before  the  issue  of 
the  first  trial,  which  we  are  about  to  witness.'' 

"  If  he  ventures  to  attempt  it,  indeed ;  for 
I  do  not  see  him  approach." 

"Here  he  is.  Captain." 

"Korentino,  in  truth,  now  joined  those  who 
expected  him  so  impatiently,  and  with  sen- 
timents so  diverse.  His  air  was  firm  and 
decided,  but  grave  and  thoughtful. 

"Prince,  and  you,  Signorina,"  he  said^ 
addressing  Vivaldi  and  the  young  maiden 
who  was  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt,  "the 
Princess  Vanina  is  at  this  moment  in  this 
meadow,  on  the  borders  of  the  large  sheet 
of  water.  Be  so  good  as  to  accompany  me.** 

The  three  went,  and  the  rest  followed 
them  at  some  distance,  as  far  as  the  middlo 
of  the  meadow. 

When  there,  Fiorentino  begged  them  to 
pause,  the  Prince  Vivaldi  with  the  rest,  and 
advancing  alone  with  the  young  Signorina, 
they  took  their  seats  upon  the  grass,  at  a 
few  steps*  distance  from  the  poor  maniac, 
who  was  gazing  at  the  water  that  murmured 
at  her  feet. 
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"  Yonr  name,  beautiful  Signorina  f"  said 
flonntino  to  the  young  maiden,  "or  that 
which  it  pleases  you  to  adopt  ?" 

"  ^ty  name  is  Giulia." 

"  Well  then,  my  charming  Giulia,  be  so 
kind  as  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  you 
have  given  me  all  your  soul,  and,  without 
knger,  suffer  me  to  take  those  slight  favors 
fiiat  are  granted  to  a  happy  lover." 

"  Well,  Signor,"  said  Giuha,  smiling,  "  I 
will  not  refuse  you." 

^'  And  bear  well  in  mind,  divine  Signorina, 
that  it  is  very  important  for  the  success  of 
pur  enterprise  that  you  should  do  all  that 
I  demand  of  you  with  the  most  rigorous 
punctuality." 

"  Command !  I  will  obey." 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  sit  somewhat  lower  than  you  do — 
80 !  that  is  very  well ;  then  my  head  must 
rest  partly  upon  your  lap,  and  my  lips  must 
touch  your  hand  as  I  speak  to  you," 

"This  is  all,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  This  is  all,  as  regards  the  pantomime, 
O  divine  Giulia !  But  I  must  address  words 
of  love  to  you,  and  it  is  necessary  for  you  to 
answer." 

"  That  appears  to  me  a  httle  singular."  * 

"It  is  nothing  but  a  jest;  and  then  have 
you  not  promised  to  obey  me  with  the  do- 
cility of  a  child?" 

"  Well,  then,  be  it  so !  Murmur  in  my 
car  your  words  of  love,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  suit  you  in  my  answers." 

"I  commence  then,  for  here  comes  the 
Princess." 
#  The  poor  girl,  in  truth,  had  just  perceived 
the  young  pair,  in  the  attitude  indicated  by 
Fiorentino,  and  she  seemed  to  feel  a  sudden 
agitation  at  the  sight;  then  she  advanced 
slowly  towards  them,  her  lips  smiling,  her 
brow  radiant  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  ap- 
proach, Fiorentino  half  leaned  his  head  iipon 
the  lap  of  the  beautiful  GiuHa,  and  spoKe  to 
her  iu  the  language  agreed  upon  between 
them. 

At  this  decisive  moment  no  one  thought 
longer  of  jesting ;  the  most  vivid  p.nxiety 
seized  upon  every  mind,  and  the  Prince 
Vivaldi,  his  heart  palpitating,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  child,  almost  swooned  beneath  the 
violence  of  his  emotions. 

Vanina  approached  close  to  Fiorentino, 
and  bent  her  head  aside,  the  more  distinctly 
to  hear  the  words  that  he  addressed  to 
Giulia. 
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"  Do  you  see,  beloved  Giulia,"  said  the 
young  man,  "  do  you  see  these  waters  so 
calm,  these  isLmds  so  verdant,  that  horizon 
of  a  blue  so  delicate  and  soft?  Do  you 
see  below  yonder  those  tall  poplars  almost 
hidden  in  the  mists  of  the  stream  ?  Do  you 
see  yonder  b  rk,  that  glides  so  slowly  by 
that  bank,  which  is  almost  concealed  by 
flowers  ?  Well«  then,  my  Giulia,  if  you  will 
come  with  me  to  France,  with  me,  who 
love  you  more  than  I  love  myself,  more  than 
I  love  my  brothers  and  my  sisters,  such  are 
the  lovely  views  that  we  shall  have  inces- 
santly beneath  our  eyes,  and  we  shall  enjoy 
them  together,  for  there  we  shall  be  united." 

"Ah,  but  why,  my  Fiorentino,"  rephed 
Giulia,  resigning  her  hand  to  the  young 
man^s  hps,  "  why  should  we  go  so  far  to 
seek  the  pleasures  that  we  can  find  here  in 
this  fair  Italy,  where  we  were  both  born  ?" 

"  But  do  you  not  know,  Giulia,  that  if  we 
remain  here  we  shall  never  be  united  ?  Do 
you  not  know  that  another  spouse  is  already 
chosen  for  you  ?  Can  you  live  happy  far 
from  Fiorentino  ?  Do  you  wish  that,  see- 
ing you  in  the  power  of  my  rival,  I  should 
die  with  grief  at  your  feet  ?  Oh,  my  Giulia, 
your  heart  is  pure  and  calm  as  the  waves  of 
this  quiet  lake,  but  mine  is  agitated  and 
stormy  as  the  s^a  in  its  fury.  Do  net 
arouse  the  tempest  which  now  scarcely  sleeps 
in  my  bosom." 

"  h  it  true,  then,  that  you  love  me,  fio- 
rentino ?" 

"Love  you?" 

He  was  interrupted  by  Vanina,  who, 
placing  her  hand  upon  GiuUa*s  shoulder, 
said,  with  a  glance  that  was  veilt^  with 
tears: 

"  Good  morrow,  Vanina !" 

Giulia  started. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  that  she  has  utter- 
ed her  name,''  she  said,  whispering  in  Fio- 
.entino's  ear. 

"  I  will  not  carry  the  trial  farther  at  pres- 
ent," he  said,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  it  is  enough 
for  one  day." 

"  You  have  returned  to  me  then,  Vanina  f" 
said  the  maniac  "  I  thought  that  you  were 
dead,  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  you." 

"  You  remember  me,  then  ?"  said  Giulia. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  well  remember  having  se^n 
you  long  since  in  a  lovely  meadow  with 
your  betrothed." 

" My  betrothed ?"       ^^^ -1  - 

"  Yes,  your  betrothed,  the  Signor ^ 
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She  passed  her  hand  across  her  brow,  as 
if  to  recall  her  remembrances. 

"The  Signor  Fiorentino?"  said  Giulia. 

"  No,  no,  it  was  the  Captain — the  Captain 
Hector  Fiaramonti ;  you  were  married,  and 
you  were  very  unhappy — ^yes,  very  unhap- 
py !"  she  murmured  in  a  dreamy  tone. 

And  she  sank  into  a  profound  revery. 

"  Let  us  leave  her,"  said  Fiorentino,  ad- 
dressing Giulia. 

They  rose  and  walked  away,  but  the 
young  girl  did  not  perceive  their  departure. 
She  remained  seated  in  the  same  spot,  mo- 
tionlei  8,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  grour  d. 

"  Well  I"  said  the  Prince  to  Fiorentino. 

"  Inquire  of  Siguorina  Giulia,"  replied  the 
jroung  man ;  "  she  will  inform  you  that  I 
nave  made  more  progress  in  one  hour  than 
the  Signor  Pezzolini  has  made  in  a  year." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it,"  said 
the  beautiful  Giulia,  "but  your  daughter 
has  pronounced  her  name,  and  although  her 
words  were  incoherent,  as  usual,  yet  her 
mind  has  succeeded  in  seizing  some  remem- 
brance of  the  past." 

This  slight  success  transported  the  un- 


happy father  with  joy,  who,  from  this  mo- 
ment, looked  upon  his  daughter  as  restored 
to  him. 

"  Do  not  yield  to  joy  so  prematurely," 
said  the  Signor  Pezzolini;  "hope  too  early 
cherished  sudds  cruel  stings  to  disappoint- 
ment." 

"  But  have  you  not  yourself  told  me,"  re- 
plied the  Prince, "  that  on  the  day  when  my 
daughter  should  pronounce  her  name,  and 
recfidl  past  remembrances,  her  cure  would  be 
almost  ceitain?" 

"  Yes,  Prince,  but  in  the  case  that  I  ak)ne 
guided  the  progress  of  her  cure,  because  then 
I  should  have  been  convinced  that  this  result 
was  due  to  my  cares,  and  not  to  chanoe. 
But  let  us  wait,  and  witness  Signor  Floren- 
tino^s  second  trial,  which  he  has  promised 
on  the  morrow,  I  believe." 

"  Yes,  Signor,  on  the  morrow ;  and  I  can 
answer  for  it  in  advance,  that  to-morrow,  as 
to-day,  chance  will  ever  be  favorable  to  me." 

"  Ever  ?"  said  Captain  Fiaramonti,  casting 
a  glance  of  irony  upon  Fiorentino. 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  the  latter,  measonng 
him  with  a  calm,  cold  gaze. 
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Wb  hear  iU  low  and  dreamy  tone, 

Like  some  tweet  angel-flpell. 
Among  the  wood-baunta,  wild  and  lone, 

Where  the  yotms:  violets  dwell ; 
Where  the  deep  sunaet-fluah  hath  thrown 

Its  glory  on  the  sea, 
We  linger  for  its  ceaaoless  moan, 

That  wordless  minstrelsy  I 

Tbeprlmal  world  its  echoes  woke 

Wlien  first  the  ardent  Sun, 
In  all  his  frosh*ning  day-spring,  broke. 

His  regal  race  to  ran : 
It  floated  through  those  lonely  aUea, 

Each  immemorial  hilL 
Where  now  such  countleas  cities  rise. 

The  might  of  human  wQl  t 

The  caremM  depths  of  the  wild  tea, 

Thai  gather  in  their  lair 
Such  shrieks  of  mortal  agony, 

Such  pleadings  of  despair  I 
Upon  their  turgid  billowB  wreathed. 

Such  lulling  strains  have  sped. 
As  if  their  chamel-waters  breathed 

No  requiem  for  the  dead ! 

Oh !  earth  hath  not  a  lonely  plain 

Uublest  by  mystic  song ; 
The  diapason  of  the  main, 

Ita  anthem  to  prolong  I 
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The  seaman,  in  his  home-frsoght  dreaa. 

Upon  the  moonlit  waves. 
Bears,  in  ita  undulating  stream. 

The  music  of  aea-cavea  I 

Throoffb  Hippoorene*8  riolet  fount 

The  haunting  Spirit  rung ; 
To  every  old  Theesalian  monni 

Its  storied  legends  clung  I 
It  filled  the  wUd  Bcvotian  hills, 

With  fabled  vlsiona  blent. 
And  murmured  through  the  Pythian  rilla— 

A  melody  unspent  t 

An  incense-breath  upon  the  wind. 

For  morning^  glorious  dower; 
A  fUry-spell.  the  heart  to  bind 

At  noontide^  languid  hour: 
A  voice  the  foreet-chlki  hath  sought 

By  every  glade  and  stream. 
But  most,  at  twilight's  hour  of  thought, 

Ualf-ehadow  and  half-dream  I 

A  song  upon  the  aumroer^uime. 

Of  glacmesa  and  of  praise ; 
A  voice  that  bids  the  vintage-time 

IU  choral  tribute  raise : 
A  tone  ubiquitous  and  free, 

A  deathiees  music  given  ; 
A  strain  of  Immortality, 

An  attribute  of  Heaven  I        ^  ^  ^V^ 
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One  of  the  most  glorious  rosults  of  a  free 
Government  is  the  kindly  influence  it  exerts 
in  the  development  of  Intellect.  Under 
its  institutions  the  want  of  rank,  fortune,  or 
early  scholastic  training,  opposes  no  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  advancement  The 
ardent  soul  and  the  energetic  mind  may 
gaze  upward,  and  move  onward  in  the  path- 
way of  hope  and  honorable  ambition,  un- 
fettered by  prejudices,  and  unimpeded  by 
social  distinctions.  Man,  with  virtuous  pur- 
poses, may  avail  himself  of  all  his  faculties 
to  become  great,  honored,  and  useful,  with 
every  thing  to  excite  his  action,  and  no  con- 
ventional barriers  to  check  him  in  his  noble 
career !  The  blessings  of  Uving  under  such 
a  Government  cannot  be  too  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  those  who  enjoy  them ;  more 
Earticularly  the  rising  generation,  into  whose 
ands  its  guardianship  must  fall,  and  whose 
sacred  duty  it  will  become  to  transmit  the 
institutions  of  their  country  unimpaired  to 
their  successors — an  inviolalable  legacy. 

We  know  of  no  means  better  calculated 
to  enhance  the  respect  and  affection  of  a 
citizen  for  his  (Jovernment  than  by  pointing 
out  the  incentives  to  virtuous  ambition  which 
its  institutions  offer,  especially  as  illustrated 
in  the  career  of  those  who  have  attained  an 
honorable  distinction,  imder  disadvantages 
which  in  a  less  favored  country  would  be 
deemed  insurmountable.  It  is  the  biography 
of  SELF-MADE  MEN  which  affords  the  most 
useful  lessons  to  the  youth  of  a  country  like 
ours.  They  are  thus  taught  the  rewards  of 
perseverance  and  merit,  and  the  vanity  of 
mere  social  position  and  adventitious  aids 
in  the  struggle  for  honor  and  distinction. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  undisguised  pleasure 
that  we  present  to  our  readers  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  memoir,  as  emphatically  a 
SELF-MADE  MAN,  and  ouo  who  18  destlucd,  we 
hope,  to  a  long  career  of  pubUc  usefulness. 
David  A.  Bokee  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  New-York,  in  October,  1806.  He  is 
descended  from  the  old  Knickerbockers,  a 
race  too  well  known  for  their  deep  energy  of 
character,  their  strong  minds,  their  honesty 


and  patriotism,  to  need  any  eulogium  here 
His  paternal  ancestors,  Abraham  Bockee. 
and  Wolfert  Webber,  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  in  New-York,  and  were 
among  the  nine  grantees  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Dutchess  and  the  adjoiningcounties, 
called  the  "  Nine  Partners'  Grant"  Wolfert 
Webber  was  an  alderman  of  the  outer  ward 
of  New-York  as  early  as  1668,  and  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  substantial  and 
useful  citizens  of  his  time. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  father  before  he  was  fiv^ 
years  old,  and  the  care  of  him  devolving 
upon  relatives,  he  obtained  only  the  advan- 
tages of  a  common  school  education.  While 
at  school  he  was  disdnguished  for  his  apt- 
ness, especially  in  mathematics,  in  which 
science  his  attainments  soon  readied  the  ex- 
tent of  his  teacher's  capacity  to  instruct  him. 
At  the  early  age  of  twelve  years  he  left 
school  to  battle  with  the  worla  alone,  with- 
out the  aid  of  friends  or  fortune.  Entirely 
through  his  own  exertions  he  obtained  a 
situation  in  a  counting-house,  and,  sustsuned 
by  the  indomitable  perseverenoe  of  his  char- 
acter, and  a  proud  spirit  of  independence, 
he  was  soon  enabled!,  by  his  industry,  in- 
tegrity, and  intelligence,  to  win  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  o^  his  employers.  Since 
the  time  of  entering  their  service,  a  period 
of  about  thirty-three  years,  Mr.  Bokee  has 
been  connected  with  the  mercantile  interests 
of  New- York,  and  has  been  universally 
known  and  respected  among  that  honorable 
and  important  class  of  citizens  who  are  en- 
gaged in  oonmierda]  pursuits. 

At  eighteen  years  old  Mr.  Bokee's  mer- 
cantile acquirements  were  of  a  nature  to  fit 
him  for  a  better  position  than  it  was  in  the 
power  of  his  enoiployers  to  afford  him  ;  and 
an  opportunity  ofifering  to  establish  himself  in 
business,  he  removed  to  Georgetown,  South 
CaroUna,  where  his  mercantile  knowledge, 
his  integrity  of  character,  and  habits  of  m- 
dustry,  won  him  popularity  and  esteem,  so 
that  he  was  early  elected,  and  frequently 
served,  as  an  alderman  of  the  town.     During 
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his  residence  in  Georgetown,  Mr.  Bokee  en- 
ioyed  the  fii-st  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  tor  patriotic  attachment  to  the  Union. 
The  sheriff  of  the  county  being  in  ill-health, 
it  devolved  upon  Mr.  Bokee  as  deputy  to 
fill  his  place,  during  the  hottest  of  the  nulli- 
fication strife  in  South  Carolina ;  and  his 
prompt,  fearless,  and  considerate  discharge 
of  his  duties  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  friends  of  the  Union,  that  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  their  candidate  far  the  office  of  sheriff 
at  the  ensuing  election,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  excitement  which  existed,  and  the  preju- 
dices arrayed  against  him  as  a  Northern 
man,  he  was  only  beaten  by  some  fifty 
votes ! 

Mr.  Bokee  was  married  in  Georgetown, 
S.  C,  and  has  six  children.  In  the  year 
1834  he  returned  to  this  State,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  He 
immediately  formed  a  connection  with  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  respectable  mercantile 
houses  in  Pearl  street,  New- York,  with 
which  he  remained  until  he  was  induced  to 
take  a  situation  as  an  Under-writer  in  Wall 
street,  in  which  position  he  has  formed  an 
extensive  and  favorable  acquaintance  among 
the  leading  merchants  of  the  city. 

In  1839  Mr.  Bokee  was  elected  an  Alder- 
man of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  remained 
in  the  Board  until  he  became  senior  mem- 
ber and  President  thereof.  Ho  also  served, 
for  successive  terms,  with  much  credit  to  him- 
self, and  efficiency  for  the  party,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Young  Men's  Whig  Committee,  and 
of  the  Whig  General  Committee  of  Brook- 
lyn. On  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, when  Kings  coimty  became  a  senatorial 
district,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whig 
party  as  their  candidate,  and  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  by  fowteen  hundred  majority, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Whigs  of  his  coun- 
ty had  been  defeated  but  a  few  months  before 
in  the  Judicial  elections. 

As  a  Senator,  Mr.  Bokee  was  distinguished 
for  his  industry,  perseverance,  and  business 
trlents,  and  for  his  fearless  and  manly  advo- 
cacy of  whatever  he  thought  to  be  right 
For  these  qualities  he  was  selected  as  chair- 
man of  several  important  special  committees, 
and  particularly  of  the  Committee  of  Inves- 
tigatk>n  on  the  afl^irs  of  the  Canal  Bank,  in 
which  capacity  he  made  an  able  report,  ex- 
posing so  completely  the  monstrous  nrauds  of 
that  institution  as  to  excite  pubhc  indigna- 
"  ^  against  it  to  the  highest  degree,  while  I 


he  won  enviable  applause  for  his  honesty  and 
independence. 

Ere  he  had  closed  his  senatorial  career, 
his  well-deserved  popularity,  and  the  high 
order  of  talents  he  had  evinced,  pointed  out 
Mr.  Bokee  to  the  Whigs  of  his  district  as 
their  most  eligible  candidate  for  Congress. 
He  accordingly  received  the  nomination,  and 
was  elected  triumphantly,  over  two  opponents, 
by  a  majority  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand votes !  The  first  session  of  his  attend- 
ance in  the  National  Legislature  was  one  of 
the  stormiest  through  which  our  country  has 
ever  passed,  and  will  be  remembered  as 
long  as  the  history  of  the  Republic  shall 
exist  The  long-smouldering  embers  of  dis- 
sension on  the  question  of  African  slavery 
burst  into  a  flame  which  threatened  the  db- 
solution  of  the  Union  and  the  destruction  of 
our  glorious  Institutions.  The  wisest  states- 
men, and  the  purest  patriots  of  the  age, 
aroused  by  a  sense  of  the  imminent  danger 
to  American  liberty,  threw  their  mightiest 
energies  into  the  conflict,  and,  forgetful  of  pre- 
vious differences,  of  personal  ambition  and  of 
party  strife,  labored  nobly  together,  with 
hearts  united  as  one  by  the  holiest  senti- 
ments of  patriotic  devotion,  to  rescue  their 
beloved  country  from  the  impending  peril! 
Side  by  side  with  these,  with  all  his  energies 
bent  to  useful  ends,  and  disdaining,  in  the 
frankness  and  fearlessness  of  his  nature,  the 
slightest  concealment  of  his  opinions,  was 
David  A.  Bokee,  always  a  patriot,  and 
friend  of  the  Union ! 

In  the  protracted  debates  of  the  session 
Mr.  Bokee  took  no  prominent  part :  a  natural 
diffidence  of  his  abilities  as  a  pubHc  speaker, 
for  which  his  previous  career  was  not  such 
as  to  have  qualified  him,  and  an  appreciable 
modesty,  deterred  him  from  attempts  at  rhe- 
torical display  in  an  arena  where  the  first 
orators  of  the  age  were  pitted  together ;  but 
his  talents,  his  judgment,  his  industry,  and 
his  business  habits  soon  gained  him  the  re- 
spect and  appreciation  of  his  fellow  members  ; 
and  his  services  in  the  passage  of  ^e  Com- 
promise  measures  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  as  essential  as  those  of 
any  member  thereof.  It  was  in  great  part 
through  his  exertions  that  the  New-York 
delegation  cast  so  larve  a  number  of  votes  for 
those  measures,  and  iiad  the  emergency  de* 
manded  it,  through  his  perseverance  and  tact 
two  more  notes  wer^^^ 
given  in  theiir  £ayor. 
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Mr.  Bokee's  energy  of*  character,  business 
.  qualiOcations,  and  untiring  industry  were 
sensibly  and  fcivorably  felt,  during  his  labors 
as  a  Representative,  especially  where  the  in- 
terests of  his  immediate  constituents  or  his 
own  State  were  concerned;  and  his  frank 
manners,  generous  disposition,  and  gentle- 
manly deportment  made  him  a  universal  fa- 
vorite with  his  compeers  and  associates.  Dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress  Mr.  Bokee 
on  more  than  one  occasion  gave  evidence  of 
a  readiness  and  power  in  debate  entirely  un- 
looked  for  even  by  his  warmest  friends  and 
admirers,  who  were  aware  of  the  absence  of 
'  all  pretension  on  his  part  as  a  public  speaker, 
and  which  aflford  promise  of  eirtended  useful- 
ness in  his  rising  career  as  a  statesman.  In 
connection  with  this  subject  it  will  not  be 
inappropriate  &r  us  to  refer  to  an  oration 
deUvered  on  the  Fourth  of  July  last  by  Mr. 
Bokee  in  Brooklyn,  which  ranks  in  our  esti- 
mation among  the  m«st  eloquent  and  patri- 
otic ever  delivered  on  that  glorious  occasion, 
and  a  few  extracts  from  which  our  readers 
will  readily  excuse. 

The  exordium  of  Mr.  Bokee  is  classic,  and 
in  good  taste : — 

"  There  are  times  and  seasons  when  it  is  proper 
for  men,  in  travelling  the  journey  of  life,  to  pause 
and  take  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  that  they  may 
see  what  progress  they  have  made,  and  whether 
they  have  deviated  from  the  right  course  ;  and 
that  they  may  also  look  forward  and  take  as  ex- 
tensive a  survey  of  their  future  route,  as  their  own 
vision  and  the  surrounding  objects  will  permit 
No  wise  man,  indeed,  will  allow  himself  to  neglect 
these  proper  occasions  of  self-examination  in  regard 
to  the  past,  and  serious  contemplation  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

**  The  same  may  be  said  of  nations.  With  them 
there  are  recurrences  of  important  epochs,  when 
the  people  are  emphatically  called  upon  to  pause 
and  reflect ;  to  contemplate  the  past  and  survey 
the  future.  Can  there  be  a  more  fitting  occasion 
for  such  a  panse  and  for  such  examination  than 
upon  the  arrival  of  another  national  birtliday  t 
Inis  is  an  annual  resting-place,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  us  to  seize  the  opportunity  it  offers  to  deepen 
the  impression  and  refresh  our  recollections  of  the 
events  with  which  it  is  in  every  mind  assodated 
Circumstances  of  a  momentons  diaracter  that  have 
lately  transpired,  and  are  now  agitating  the  public 
mind,  give  additional  interest  to  the^te  events,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  duty  of  the  American  people 
rightly  to  appreciate  the  blessings  which  flow 
from  them,  and  which  have  made  us  a  great  and 
happy  nation." 

The  orator  then  gives  a  brief  but  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
American  colonies ;  refers  to  the  diversity  of 


feelings  and  sentimentii  among  the  colonists, 
and  paints  forcibly  the  powerful  causes  which 
brought  them,  through  compromise  and 
mutual  concession,  into  one  harmonious  and 
united  nation, 

"  The  colonies  which  were  planted  in  North 
America,  and  which  at  the  commencement  of  that 
noble  struggle  which  resulted  so  gloriously  to  them, 
were  oommenoed  at  different  perioda,  by  different 
persons,  and  for  differ^t  purposes.  They  were 
distant  from  each  other,  separated  by  an  unexplored 
wilderness  filled  with  wfld  beasta,  and  wild  men, 
much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  most  savage 
and  dangerous  animals,  and  had  little  communica- 
tion or  sympathy  for  each  other.  They  were  nei- 
ther all  of  one  race  or  language,  nor  was  there  a 
community  of  interest  or  religion  to  bind  them 
toother  as  one  people.  So  tar  from  this,  there 
existed  among  some  of  them  strong  feelings  of  hos- 
tility, growing  out  of  those  embittered  religious 
contests  that  bad  disturbed  the  peace  of  England 
before  they  had  left  their  parent  land,  for  these 
then  western  wilds.  The  Cavalier  of  Virginia, 
Marvland  and  South  Carolina,  saw  in  the  New- 
Englander  the  same  sturdy,  bigoted  Puritan,  who 
had  kindled  his  ire,  and  against  whom  he  had 
drawn  his  sword  in  the  conflicts  between  Puritan- 
ism and  Prelacy,  or  Protestantism  and  Papistry 
in  Old  England  And  the  Puritan  beheld  his  old 
enemies  settled  upon  the  same  continentv  but  at 
such  a  distance,  and  beyond  such  intervening  ob- 
stacles, that  there  was  Uttle  prospect  of  their  ever 
being  brought  into  proximity  or  association  with 
each  other. 

**  Between  these,  and  the  staid,  cool,  and  imper- 
turbable settlers  of  New- Amsterdam,  there  was  lit- 
tle affinity  or  intercourse,  and  sometimes  even  lios- 
tilities.  Such  were  the  disjointed  members  of  that 
confederacy  which  y^as  afterwards  formed,  and 
which  eventually  became  a  well-cemented  Union. 

•*  And  what,  let  me  ask  you,  fellow-dtixens,  were 
those  causes — powerful,  indeed,  thev  must  have 
been — which  overcame  the  repulsive  force  of  these 
scattered  members,  and  united  them  in  a  firm,  fra- 
ternal, national  band  t  What  were  the  causes 
which  brought  the  Cavalier,  the  Roundhead,  and 
the  sturdy  Dutchman  to  forget  former  antipathies, 
to  embrace  as  brothers,  and  to  pledge  their  live^ 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacre'd  honor  to  stand  by 
each  other  in  the  deadly  conflict  they  had  em- 
barked in  t 

"  It  was  the  love  of  Liberty  ;  it  was  a  firm  re- 
solve never  to  be  deprived  of  the  rights  of  free- 


Of  the  difficulties  which  the  early  revo- 
lutionists encountered,  especially  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  declaring  the  colonies  in- 
dependent, he  speaks  eloquently  and  feel- 
ingly, and  accords  to  John  Adams,  from 
whose  autobiography  he  quotes  some  ex- 
tracts not  generally  known,  all  the  credit 
which  is  so  eminently  due  him,  as  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Adamt 
was  for  independencci  and  the  following 
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fine  passige  from  Mr.  Bokee^s  oration 
throws  light  upon  that  period  of  his  career, 
and  tends  still  more  to  consecrate  his  mem* 
orj  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen : — 

**  But  there  vere  those  who  were  faithful  to  the 
cause,  that  were  unprepared  for  the  great  «tep 
which  was  taken  in  the  RerolutioB,  declaring  the 
Ooloures  independent,  and  were  even  shocked  at 
the  Bug^estion  of  sudi  a  procedure  1  Will  vou 
believe  it,  fellow-citizens,  that  when  this  idea  first 
^t  out  through  a  private  letter  which  had  been 
intercepted,  and  published  by  order  of  General 
Gflge,  the  author  was  shunned,  even  by  members 
of  the  Congress  of  '76,  as  a  dangerous  person ! 
Mr.  Adams  was  the  writer  of  thAt  letter,  and  after 
its  puWication,  he  says,  *  I  was  avoided  like  a  man 
having  the  leprosy.  I  walked  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia in  solitude,  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  care  and  unpopularity.'  And  this  account  i« 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Rush,  who  says, '  I  saw  this  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Adams)  walk  the  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia alone,  after  the  publication  of  his  interoepted 
letter  in  our  newspapers,  in  17T5,  an  object  of 
nearly  universal  scorn  and  detestation  f  Such, 
fellow-citiien»,  was  the  odium  which  in  Philadel- 
phia fell  upon  those  who  dared  even  to  hint  at 
mdependeuce,  as  late  as  the  fall  of  1776,  some 
months  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  HiU,  and  after 
General  Washington  had  taken  command  of  the 
American  army!  Am  I  not  then  borne  out.  In 
saymg  that  the  labor  of  those  great  men  who  pre- 
pared  the  public  mind  for  separaliota  from  the 
mother  country— who  led  the  way  to  ind^pend- 
ence,  and  who  toiled  in  Congress  to  sustain  the  army 
and  the  conflict  in  the  long  years  of  a  doubtful 
struggle,  and  of  gloomy  prospect*— was  no  holi- 
day hibor, no  drawmgroom  amusement ?  Nothing 
less  than  the  most  sacred  conviction  of  the  just- 
ness of  thehr  cause,  the  mbom  love  of  liberty  which 
belongs  to  freemen,  and  a  Arm  reliance  on  the 
goodness  and  justice  of  that  Providence  who  had 
ever  watched  over  the  destinies  of  North  America, 
could  have  sustained  and  encouraged  them  in 
those  times  that  literaUy  and  emphatically  •  tried 
men's  souls/ 

"But  they  were  borne  up  through  all  trials, 
hardships,  and  difficulties,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  their  country  take  her  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  as  thiir  acknowledged  equal 
And  here  a  reflection  is  forced  upon  us.  John 
Adams  was  the  fimt  Minister  who  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  after  the 
peace  of  '83,  and  the  acknowledgment  by  Great 
Britain  of  our  independence;  and  what  a  contrast 
must  there  have  been  in  his  feelings  when  he  stood 
before  George  the  Third,  the  proud  representative 
of  a  nation  of  freemen,  and  when  he  walked  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  'an  object  of  nearly  uni- 
versal scorn  and  detestation,'  because  he  had  in  a 
private  letter  dared  to  hmt  at  independence  I 
Amply  was  he  then  repaid  for  all  the  odium  that 
had  been  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  him  for  being 
six  months  in  advance  of  some  other  members  of 
Congress,  and  well  might  he  afford  to  forget  their 
■com  and  contumely." 

The  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  quot- 


ing as  fully  as  we  could  wish  from  this 
admirable  address.  Briefly,  bat  deariy, 
and  in  eloquent  and  energetic  terms,  Mr. 
Bokee  describes  the  diflScuTties  which  sur- 
rounded the  framers  of  the  Constitution : — 

"  The  Constitution  was  brought  into  existence 
by  compromise.  Had  each  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  each  section  of  the  country  adhered 
pertinaciously  and  imyieldingly  to  its  own  views 
and  wishes,  the  delegates  must  have  separated 
without  accomplishing  the  glorious  work  which 
stands  as  an  everlastmg  monument  of  their  for- 
bearance, conciliatory  spirit  and  wisdontL  What 
the  condition  of  this  country  would  now  have  been 
had  they  thus  separated,  and  what  the  contrast 
between  what  it  would  have  been  and  what  it  now 
is,  I  must  leave  to  the  imagination  of  those  who 
may  reflect  upon  the  subject.  May  our  own  and  all 
future  generations  prove  themselves  not  less  wise, 
patriotic  and  conciliatory  than  those  who  left  ut 
the  inestinmble  legacy  of  the  Ck>nst)tution  and  the 
Unioa'* 

The  following  passage  is  exceedingly  fine, 
and  will  be  read  with  feelings  of  admiration 
and  pleasure  by  every  friend  of  the  Union: 

"  Could  the  genius  of  America  then  have  taken 
our  fathers  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain^ 
and  showed  them  the  United  States  as  the  coun- 
try then  was,  almost  entirely  covered  with  bound- 
less forests  through  which  the  wild  beasts  and  the 
red  man  roamed  undisturbed ;  and  then,  by  shift- 
ing the  scene,  exhibited  the  United  States  as  they 
now  are,  stretching  from  ocuan  to  ocean,  and  from 
tho  St  John's  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  covered  with 
splendid  cities  and  flourishing  towns ;  our  lakesi, 
rivers  and  canals  teeming  with  commerce;  aar 
railroads  running  in  eveiy  direction,  through  val- 
leys, over  rivers^  ascending  mountains,  creeping 
along  frightful  precipices,  and  leaping  fear^ 
chasms;  our  boundless  fields  of  wheat,  corn,  cot- 
ton and  other  productions  of  the  earth ;  the  three 
or  four  millions  of  people  multiplied  into  twenty- 
four,  among  whom  intelligence  is  communicated 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  not  only  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  but  by  lightning  it»elf ;  what 
wpuld  have  been  their  wunder  and  amatement  t 
Surely  they  would  have  thought  that  what  they 
saw  was  not  reality,  but  a  vision,  a  dream,  a  hal- 
lucination, conjured  up  by  spirits  of  the  air,  by 
some  Prospero  and  his  tricksy  Ariel  But  we, 
feUow-citizenis,  find  the  vision  pober  reality.  JTever, 
in  any  part  of  the  globe,  since  the  earth  was  given 
to  mnn  fur  bis  habitation,  ijave  there  been  such 
astonishing  changes,  improvements,  and  increase 
in  the  physical  comforts  of  man,  as  have  been 
witnessed  in  this  country  within  the  sixty-two 
years  that  have  pas?ed  awa^  since  the  ratificatioQ, 
by  the  people,  of  the  Ci»n?titution  of  the  United 
States.  I  wifth  I  could  say  that  there  had  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  patriotic  attachment 
of  the  people  to  the  simplicity  of  republican  instt- 
tution^  and  an  equal  improvement  in  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  the  country ;  but  I  fear, 
that  if  wo  greatly  excel  our  fathers  In  pbyooal 
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comforts,  we  fall  behind  them  in  some  of  those 
moral  qualities  which  are  essential  to  form  a  truly 
and  pennanently  great  nation. 

"And  now,  let  me  ask,  my  friends/if  we  are  pre- 
pared to  tear  to  pieces  that  Constitution  which  was 
formed  with  so  much  labor  and  with  such  a  patri- 
otic surrender  of  prejudices  and  sectional  feelings, 
under  whose  protection  the  American  people  have 
run  so  splcnaid  a  career  of  national  prosperity  t 
Are  we  prepared  to  rend  that  Union  asunuer,  and 
scatter  its  fragments  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  which 
our  fathers  made  such  efforts  to  establish  !  Are 
we|  prepared  to  condemn  that  noble  work  which 
they  looked  upon  with  so  much  pride  and  exulta- 
tion, and  pronounced  good/  Are  we  ready  to 
destroy  that  which  has  caused  the  forests  of  the 
West  to  disappear  like  tlie  mist  before  the  morn- 
ing sun,  and  the  tide  of  population  to  flow  on,  like 
the  irresistible  sweep  of  the  ocean,  driving  before 
it  the  wilderness,  the  buffalo  and  the  red  man,  and 
earrving  with  it  industry,  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
intelligence,  education  and  religion  ? — that  which 
has  whitened  every  ocean  and  sea  and  river  with 
our  commerce,  and  brought  the  products  of  the 
whole  world  to  our  doors !— that  which  has  made 
us  a  great)  a  prosperous,  a  brave  and  powerful 
people  f  Look  around  you :  what  do  yt)u  now  see, 
itandmg  where  you  are,  or  upon  the  beautiful 
heights  of  our  own  city !  Every  ship  and  steamer 
of  the  thousands  in  view,— every  warehouse  and 
dock  of  our  own  and  the  adjoining  city, — every 
spire  of  the  hundreds  that  point  like  so  many 
fingers  up  to  heaven,— all,  indeed,  that  goes  to 
make  up  ^  the  great  emporium  of  commerce,'  is  a 
monument  to  the  vrisdom  of  those  who  formed  the 
Constitution  and  established  the  Union,  and  a 
cogent  argument  in  favor  of  their  ^thfiil  mainte- 
nance. Palsied  be  the  hand  that  would  touch  the 
first  stone  of  that  noble  edifice  to  remove  it  from 
its  place,  and  nervele^^s  the  arm  that  is  outstretch- 
ed to  do  it  liarm !  Let  him  who  would  destroy 
our  reverence  and  attachment  for  the  Union,  and 
persuade  us  to  do  aught  that  should  weaken  its 
ibundations,  be  anathema  maranatha;  let  him 
walk  an  object  of  scorn  and  detestation  in  our 
midst,  and  be  shunned  by  every  good  citizen  as 
one  infected  with  moral  leprosy, — a  loathed  lump 
of  living  corruption,  whose  touch  is  pollution,  and 
whose  breath  is  pestilence !" 

And  in  conclusion  of  our  extracts,  we  com- 
mend the  succeeding  to  the  earnest  attention 
of  our  countrymen : — 

"  And  now,  what  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
threaten  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  what  are 
our  duties  as  good  citizens  and  Americans  ?  The 
remedy  is  in  faithfully  adhering  to  and  cariring 
out  every  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
execution  of  all  and  every  law  enacted  by  Congress, 
and  especially  those  Compromise  laws,  one  and 
all,  entitled  *  the  adjustment  measures,'— for  if 
these  are  not  faithfully  observed  and  executed,  no 
one  having  seen  what  it  has  been  my  lot  to  Fee 
wiihm  the  last  two  years,  and  who  is  not  utterly  in- 
capable of  judging  of  coming  events  by  the  shad- 
ows they  cast  before,  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  the  secession  of  the  entire  South,  and  the  for- 


mation of  a  Southern  Confederacy,  would  be  the 
consequence.  Our  duties,  then,  are  plain  and  pal- 
pable ;  listen  to  them  from  the  lips  of  Washington 
himself,  who  speaks  to  us  ka  a  father  in  his  ever 
memorable  Farewell  Address:  'It  is  of  infinite 
moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  im- 
mense value  of  your  national  imion  to  your  collec- 
tive and  individual  happiness ;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it,  accustoming  yoursel  ven  to  think  and  speak 
of  it  as  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and 
prosperity — watching  for  its  preservation  with  jea- 
lous anxiety— discountenancing  whatever  may  sug- 
gest a  suspicion  that  it  cau,  in  any  event,  be  aban- 
doned, and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  enieeble  the  sacred 
ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts.' 
These  are  the  words  of  wisdom ;  they  are  words 
uttered* from  the  tomb;  let  us  take  heed  that  we 
obey  their  solemn  injunctions.  And,  my  friends, 
while  we '  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  ana  immov- 
able attachment  to  the  Union,*  we  must  also  cher- 
ish and  cultivate  a  cordial  respect,  and  kindly  fra- 
ternal feeling  for  our  brother  American8,to  whatever 
section  of  the  Union  they  may  belong.  Wo  must 
indulge  in  no  jealousies,  no  prejudices,  no  heart- 
burnings towards  any  one,  and  especially  of  a  sec- 
tional character.  '  The  name  of  American  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity,*  says  the 
same  warning  voice  of  Washington,  *  must  always 
exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any 
appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations/ 
Without  this  respect  and  kindly  feeling  mutually 
maintained  and  cherished  by  Americans, ,  there 
may  be  a  union  of  the  States,  but  there  cannot  be 
a  cordial  sympathy  and  brotherly  union  among  the 
people ;  and  they  will  be  like  man  and  wife,  when 
all  We  is  fled,  bound  together  by  the  bonds-  no 
longer  silken  bonds — of  matrimony,  but  becoming 
more  and  morcaverso  to  each  other,  and  more  and 
more  restive  under  the  restraints  which  those  bonds 
impose." 

In  looking  around  for  a  suitable  person  to 
fill  the  important  office  of  Naval  Officer  of 
the  port  of  New- York,  vacant  bv  the  death 
of  the  late  and  lamented  Philip  fione,  Esq., 
Mr.  Fillmore  fixed  upon  David  A.  Bokee,  a 
selection  creditable  tx>  the  discrimination  and 
judgment  of  the  President,  and  an  honor  well 
deserved  by  the  recipient  thereof,  and  an  ap- 
pointment which  cannot  fail  to  give  general 
satibfaction. 

Mr.  Bokee  is  under  the  middle  stature, 
a  man  of  nervous,  sanguine  temperament, 
quick  perceptions,  clear,  sound  judgment, 
fine  reasoning  faculties,  untiring  industry, 
and  indomitable  perseverance ;  his  disposition 
is  open,  frank,  and  generous.  In  the  prime 
of  life,  with  many  wannly-attached  friends, 
and  a  rising  reputation,  it  is  not  hazarding 
too  much  to  say  that  his  career  as  a  public 
man  is  destined  to  be  both  useful  and  brilhant. 
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There  is  at  present  an  unusual  calm  in 
the  political  atmosphere  of  the  country,  but 
during  the  coming  fall  the  elements  will  be 
again  in  agitation.  It  will  be  well,  whilst 
the  passions  are  asleep,  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  field  of  conflict  from  a  distance,  and  en- 
deavor to  settle  the  principles  which  should 
govern  our  actions  when  the  day  of  battle 
arrives. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  there  are  many  who  are  determined  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  coming  Presidential 
campaign  upon  the  ground  of  sectional  dif- 
ferences, the  North  against  the  South.  Re- 
lying upon  that  unconquerable  faith  in  the 
abstract  principles  of  universal  freedom 
which  undoubtedly  underlie  our  system  of 
government,  pervading  as  its  very  political 
atmosphere  the  entire  mind  of  the  North, 
there  are  those  who  are  calculating  upon  the 
excitement  always  attendant  upon  political 
strife,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  that  reason 
and  those  considerations  of  honor  and  ex- 
pediency which  must  in  all  things  so  gener- 
ally modify  our  actions,  even  when  they 
spring  from  the  purest  dictates  of  our 
highest  conscience.  Whilst  in  the  South, 
those  who  would  make  a  local  institution 
a  political  power,  will  endeavor  to  keep 
alive  the  animosity  of  sections  to  accomplish 
their  end?,  either  of  real  separation,  if  there 
can  be  any  so  mad,  or  personal  notoriety. 

We  are  then  to  expect  that  some  candi- 
dates will  be  pertinaciously  insisted  upon  by 
Ao  insignificant  factions,  North  and  South, 
who  must  be  considered  the  express  repre- 
sentatives of  those  ideas  which  are  essentially 
sectional  in  their  character.  Now,  however 
desirable  to  either  section  the  enthronement 
in  the  presidency  of  their  own  exclusive  ideas 


may  be,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  reflecting 
minds  that  the  nature  of  the  Ck>nstitution  hj 
which  these  States  are  confederated  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  such  an  idea.  If  a  difference 
arise  between  these  States  purely  and  en- 
tirely sectional  in  its  character,  such  difiorence 
must  in  all  cases  be  adjusted  by  compromises 
and  concessions  within  all  reasonable  limits; 
must  be  settled  by  discussion  and  arrange- 
ment, and  not  by  arbitrary  force.  Whatever 
imperfection  in  our  system  this  may  discover 
to  some  minds,  there  are  no  arguments  that 
can  show  that  it  is  not  essentially  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

The  Constitution  adopted  by  these  States, 
and  under  which  they  were  to  be  united  as 
one  nation,  was  nevertheless  in  one  sonse  a 
limited  one.  It  was  made  sovereign  over 
certain  matters  of  government,  while  in  cer- 
tain other  matters  of  government  no  sover- 
eignty was  granted.  Nay,  so  far  from  any 
sovereignty  being  given,  it  was  not  evi  n  per- 
mitted, as  in  the  power  of  the  Engli>h  gov- 
ernment over  its  colonial  legislation,  to  haTt 
any  controlling  influence.  The  States  re- 
served a  large  field  of  legislation  entirely  and 
exclusively  to  themselves,  and  made  provi- 
sion for  all  new  States  thereafter  to  be  formed 
to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  the  Union  and  to 
assume  the  nationality  of  the  great  R*.public, 
possessing,  and  for  ever  to  possess,  the  same 
freedom  to  regulate  their  domestic  a>iicems, 
in  all  things  not  affecting  the  interest*  of  the 
whole.  This  peculiarity,  the  highest  reach 
of  political  wisdom,  that  has  now  st^Kxi  the 
test  of  seventy  years' experiment,  an*^  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  grand  discovery  of  po- 
litical science,  which  the  world  must  imitate 
if  it  is  ever  to  be  blest  at  large  wiih  true 
freedom,  is  at  stake  in  this  controversy,  and 
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therefore  we  may  be  earnest  in  its  defense. 
However  wrong  to  tu  may  appear  any  thing 
in  another  State  than  our  own,  we  must  never 
be  tempted  to  encroach  upon  that  freedom, 
to  make  or  mend  it,  which  guarantees  us  the 
very  rights  by  which  we  may  defend  our- 
selves against  its  encroachments  or  influence. 
This  great  principle,  we  say,  Actions  both 
North  and  South  are  about  to  put  at  stake, 
in  the  next  Presidential  canvass.  They  are 
about  to  make  nominations  which,  on  the 
question  of  the  unfortunate  sectional  differ- 
ence, will  represent  the  one  or  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  Now,  that  no  man,  who 
does  not  maintain  a  strictly  national  attitude 
in  rela  tion  to  all  questions,  is  qualified  for 
the  office  of  President  in  the  present  crisis, 
will,  we  think,  be  evident  to  the  thinking 
men  of  all  parties  and  sections. 

During  the  last  Presidential  canvass,  viz., 
in  the  August  No.  of  this  Review  for  1848, 
(to  which  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader,)  we 
stated  and  enforced  the  principle  which 
should  govern  the  Whig  or  Constitutional 
party  in  their  choice  of  a  candidate*  to  wit : 
That  a  candidate  should  never  be  put  for- 
ward as  a  representative  of,  or  pledged  to, 
any  one  idea  or  measure,  but  should  merely 
be  a  representative  of  the  general  principles 
on  which  the  government  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered, without  being  a  special  champion 
pledged  to  exert  himself  or  use  any  undue 
influence  in  carrying  measures.  Otherwise, 
you  violate  the  very  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tional Republicanisna,  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  intended  to  act  only  in*  a  judicial, 
an  executive,  and  an  advisory  capacity.  The 
immediate  representatives  from  the  people 
alone  in  Congress  assembled,  have  the  power 
and  the  right  to  originate  and  enact  those 
measures  which  are  to  govern.  The  simple 
statement  of  this  view  we  should  think  suf- 
ficient to  establish  it.  For  in  a  nation  jealous 
of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  governors,  it 
must  be  instantly  perceived  that  the  oppo- 
site idea  is  of  the  very  essence  of  monarchy. 
The  flagrant  case  of  the  violation  of  this 


prindple  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk  is, 
we  admit,  a  strong  temptation  for  the  other 
party  to  follow  the  bad  example.  This  gen- 
tleman was  put  forward  by  his  party  solely 
to  carry  their  then  prominent  purpose  of  the 
"Annexation  of  Texas."  The  "Whole  of 
Oregon"  was  included;  but  merely  as  a 
deception  to  help  the  main  purpose,  as  its 
ultimate  abandonment  proves.  But  if  this 
case  is  a  temptation  to  partyism,  it  is  a  seri- 
ous warning  to  patriotism;  for  through  it 
came  discord  and  "  all  our  (present)  woes." 
Now,  if  these  principles  to  which  we  have 
referred  are  sound  as  applicable  to  any  sub- 
ject on  which  serious  differences  of  opinion 
exist,  how  much  more  must  they  be  true 
when  those  dififerences  are  sectional  in  their 
character,  and  not  to  be  enforced  either  way 
without  alienating  one  part  of  the  nation 
from  the  other  ? 

If,  then,  in  any  of  the  local  nominations 
that  have  yet  been  made,  the  parties  mak- 
ing them  have  fondly  hoped  to  create  a 
dictator  of  their  sectional  views,  they  must 
abandon  them,  or  the  persons  they  have 
named  must  distinctly  aver  that  they  will 
be  the  President,  if  elected,  of  the  whole 
Union,  and  not  the  President  of  one  section 
and  the  tyrant  of  the  other ;  that  they  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  the  Constitution  which  they 
must  swear  to  will  allow ;  and  that  their  pri- 
vate judgment  is  not  to  be  the  sole  interpreter 
of  what  the  Constitution  is.  General  Scott  or 
any  other  man  must  do  this,  or  he  cannot 
receive  the  nomination  of  the  Constitutional 
party.  But  in  a  time  like  the  present,  no 
man  must  receive  it,  who  has  on  the  eve  of 
such  nomination  to  make  his  declaration  of 
principles.  It  must  be  some  one  who  has 
been  well  tried,  and  during  a  long  career 
conspicuously  the  champion  of  an  all-embrac- 
ing nationality.  There  are  at  least  two  men 
in  this  position,  eminent  to  the  country,  and 
to  the  world,  as  the  representatives  not  only 
of  this  patriotic  nationality,  but  of  all  the 
beneficent  principles  which  ^^ns^ute  the 
creed  of  the  Whig  party.         ^ 
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American  Arehoeological  Researches.  No.  I.  Tlte 
Serpent  Symbol,  and  tfie  Worship  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Principles  of  Nature  in  America,  By 
E.  G.  Squiee,  A.M.,  Ac.  Ac.  New- York  :  G.  P. 
PutDam. 

This  coatribation  of  Mr.  Squier  to  the  archfieol- 
ogj  of  the  American  coatioeDt  will  add  to  the 
well-earned  fame  of  the  author  in  this  department 
of  investigation.  The  work  is  an  exceedingly  cu- 
rious and  interesting  one.  Some  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  author  we  are  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  admit,  especially  th<*  one  as  to  the  diver- 
sity of  the  human  race.  The  question  as  yet  must 
be  considered  an  open  one.  As  it  is  our  purpose 
to  present  an  extended  review,  we  will  reserve 
further  comment  on  the  work  at  present,  commend- 
it  as  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  scholar  and 
thmker. 

Travels  in  tlic  United  States,  <tc^  during  1849  and 
1850.  By  the  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wobtlet. 
New- York  :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

This  very  pleasant  book,  full  of  life  and  amia- 
bility, and  "  the  j^ossip  of  travel,"  will  surely  be 
among  the  favorite  reading  of  the  season.  We 
may  heartily  commend  it,  too,  as  a  set-oflf  to  the 
boojis  of  Trollope,  Dicken?,  Ac,  on  this  country ; 
as  the  lady  has  the  good  sense  to  appreciate  not 
only  its  grand  and  beautiful  features,  but  the  char- 
acteristics of  our  people. 

The  current  of  English  opinion  will  certainly 
begin  to  turn  In  i^e  omer  direction,  as  the  weight 
of  evidence  in  our  favor  is  certainly  on  the  in- 
crease. The  names  of  those  already  on  our  side 
should  far  counterbalance  those  on  the  other.  We 
•hall  be  ^lad,  for  their  own  sakes,  when  they  get 
over  their  prejudices,  and  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  this  Republic.  Any 
book  that  contnbutes  to  that  end  deserves  well  of 
them.  The  following  description  of  Mr.  Webster's 
residence  will  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  book : — 

"  We  have  been  much  charmed  with  our  visit  to 
Green  Harbor,  Marshfield.  the  beautiful  domain  of 
Mr.  Webster.  It  is  a  charming  and  particularly 
enjovable  place,  almost  close  to  the  sea.  The 
beach  here  is  something  marvellous,  eight  miles  in 
breadth,  and  of  splendid, hard,  floor-like  sand;  and 
when  this  is  covered  by  the  rolling  Atlantic,  the 
waves  almost  come  up  to  the  neignboring  green, 
grassy  fields.    Very  high  tides  cover  them. 

"  There  is  a  very  agreeable  party  in  the  house, 
including  Mr.  and  Miss  Everett,  Ac ;  and  m  addi- 
tion to  the  euests  here,  those  staying  at  Mr.  F. 
Webster's  (Mr.  Webster's  sooj  generally  assemble 
here  in  the  evening.  Am(mg  them  was  Miss  S—-. 


She  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  a^reeablt 
young  lady,  fuU  of  life,  spuits,  information,  sod 
good  humor.        #        #        ♦ 

"  This  house  is  very  prettily  fitted  up.  It  strike 
me  as  being  partly  in  the  English  and  partly  in 
the  French  stvle,  exceedingly  comfortable,  and  witb 
a  number  of  remarkably  prett;^  drawing-roouM^ 
opening  into  one  another,  which  is  always  a  judi- 
cious arrangement,  I  think.  It  makes  a  party 
agreeable  and  unformal,  I  think.  There  are  a  va- 
riety of  pictures  and  busts,  by  American  arttsta, 
and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  good.  There 
is  a  picture  in  the  chief  drawmj?-room  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's gallant  son  who  was  killed  in  the  Mexican 
war.  The  two  greatest  of  America's  statesmen 
ench  lost  a  son  in  that  war,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Webster.  There  is  also  a  fine  picture  of  Mr.  W. 
himself,  which,  though  a  masterly  painting,  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  oistinguishHl  original.  It  wis 
executed  some  years  ago,  out  I  really  think  it  u 
not  so  handsome  as  the  gp'eat  statesman  is  nov, 
with  his  Olympuvlike  brow,  on  which  are  throoed 
such  divinities  of  thought,  and  with  that  wonder- 
ful countenance  of  might  and  majesty.  *  *  * 
The  utmost  good  taste  and  refinement  are  percep 
tible  in  the  arrangements  of  the  house  ;  and  a 
must  enchanting  place  of  residence  it  is.  All  the 
domestics  of  the  house  are  colored  persons,  which 
is  very  seldom  indeed  the  case  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Webster  tells  me  he  considen 
them  the  best  possible  servants,  mudi  attached, 
contented,  and  grateful ;  and  he  added,  he  would 
'fearlessly  trust  them  with  untold  gold*  They 
certainly  must  be  good  ones,  to  judge  by  the  ex- 
quisite neatness  of  every  thing  in  the  establish- 
ment Mr.  Webster's  farm  here  consists  of  fifteen 
hundred  acres ;  he  has  a  hundred  head  of  cattk.** 


The  Heir  of  Wast-  Wayland.     By  Mary  Howttt. 
New- York  i  Harper  A  Brothers. 

This  novel  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by 
the  numerous  admirers  and  friends  of  Mary  Howi^ 
and  well  will  it  repay  an  attentive  perusal  It  U 
an  unexceptionable  book,  written  with  true  Chris- 
tian feeUng.  Honour  Mildmay,  the  heroine^  gains 
our  love  by  the  simple  discharge  of  her  duties; 
mild,  affectionate,  and  heroic,  she  overcomes  **  the 
worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise,  by  being  simply 
meek.  Mrs.  Button  is  a  well-drawn  character  of 
the  unpleasant  kind.  She  is  a  crusty  batch  of 
nature,  a  core  of  envy ;  and  we  can't  nelp  rejoic- 
ing in  her  final  disappointment  in  not  receiving  a 
portion  of  the  Wast-Wayland  estate.  The  work  ii 
enriched  bv  the  manlv,  frank,  free,  and  generous 
William  Elworthy  and  Christie  o'  Lily  garth,  **oo 
hoapitable  thoughts  intent" 
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UNITY    OF    THE   WHIGS 


THEIR     PRINCIPLES     AND     MEASURE 


OwiKG  to  the  feet  of  the  last  Whig  Con 
vention  of  the  State  of  New-York  occurring 
80  soon  after  the  passage  of  Uie  great  com- 
promise measures  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  heats  engendered  by  the  de- 
bate on  those  measures  had  not  had  time  to 
cool,  there  occurred  a  division  in  that  body 
touching  the  compromise,  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  two  Whig  State  Central 
Committees  holding  hostile  opinions  on  the 
policy  in  question.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  obyious  to  all  reflecting  politicians  that 
the  smoke  of  the  conflict  has  been  gradually 
clearing  away,  and  the  landmarks  of  duty 
and  principle  have  become  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct to  the  minds  of  all  but  those  who  are 
constitutionally  incapable  of  seeing.  The 
steady  light  of  tne  Constitution — t£at  bea- 
con of  all  true  American  statesmen — is  again 
being  recognized  as  the  guide  through  the 
difficulties  that  surrounded  us.  Und«r  the 
influence  of  these  facts,  the  Whig  Committee 
of  the  State  Legislature  invited  the  two  Com- 
mittees above  mentioned  to  meet  in  Albany, 
"  with  a  view  to  harmonize  the  Whig  party 
in  this  State."  They  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  met  about  the  first  of  the  present 
month ;  and  after  a  conference  of  three  days, 
agreed  to  a  call  of  a  Convention  for  Septem- 
ber next,  to  be  held  at  Syracuse  ;  and  also 
agreed  to  a  statement  of  the  principles  and  | 

YOU  Yin.    vo.  nL 


measures  of  the  party,  on  which  all  could 
reunite  and  harmonize. 

We  congratulate  the  country  on  this  re- 
sult The  following  is  the  statement  of  prin- 
ciples which  they  have  agreed,  after  discus- 
sion, to  set  forth : — 

**  Believing  that  an  expression  of  the  views  and 
principles  of  the  Whigs  of  this  State,  as  they  are 
understood  by  us,  in  relation  particularly  to  ques- 
tions which  now  agitate  the  country,  should  be 
made,  in  order  to  induce  an  intelligent,  honest,  and 
cordial  co-operation  among  ourselves  and  with  the 
Whigs  of  the  other  States  of  the  XJmop,  the  State 
Committees,  appointed  at  the  respective  Conven- 
tions held  in  1860  at  Syracuse  a^  at  Utica,  and 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Wh^  of  the 
Legislature  at  its  recent  session,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following,  as  presenting  what  they  believe  to 
be  the  sentim^ts  of  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs 
of  the  State  of  New-York:— 

**  An  Economical  Administratioo  of  the  Govern- 
ment: 

'*  The  strict  accountability  of  public  officers,  and 
their  rigid  adherence  to  the  limitations  of  power 
prescribed  bjr  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  an 
honest  and  fiuthfol  performance  of  aU  obligations 
made  with  foreign  nations,  with  a  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  their  rignts,  and  a  firm  and  steaay  defense 
of  our  own : 

"  The  Improvement  of  the  important  Rivers  and 
Harbors  of  the  country,  so  as  to  render  them  nav- 
igable and  accessible,  by  prudent  and  systematic 
appropriations,  founded  upon  ezaminatieos  made 
l^  competent  and  disinterested  public  officers : 

*'  Sum  a  discrimination  in  the  I>utieB  necessarily 
laid  upco  Imp<gte,to^^ju|^g^(^Tenm.tat. 
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as  shall  secore  to  the  IndiistiT  of  our  countrjinea 
a  just  remuueratioo,  and  shaU  stimulate  Mechani- 
cal aod  Manufiicturing  Euterprise,  and  thus  provide 
a  homo  coosumptioii  for  the  products  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  may  control  and  counteract  l£e  un- 
steady demands  of  foreign  markets,  and  as  shall 
promote  that  healthj  interchange  among  ourselves 
of  the  fruits  of  our  own  skill  and  labor,  which  is  so 
well  calculated  to  cement  our  Union,  and  main- 
tain the  spirit  of  national  independence : 

**  That  the  Whigs  of  the  State,  as  a  bodj,  are 
inflexibly  opposed  to  the  subjection  of  any  terri- 
tory of  the  tlnited  States,  now  free,  to  laws  im- 
posmg  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  and  they  rejoice  that  no  proposition 
to  that  effect  is  now  pending,  or  is  likely  to  be  pre- 
sented ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  imquallfiedly 
aoknowledge  the  right  of  every  sovereign  State 
to  regulate  its  own  municipal  institutions,  in  such 
manner  as  its  people  may  deem  most  conducive 
to  their  safety  and  happiness,  without  interference, 
directly  or  indirectly,  oy  dUxens  of  other  States, 
or  subjects  of  other  countries : 

"  That  the  Whigs  of  this  State  will  abide  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  all  its  parts, 
and  that  they  will  receive  its  true  meaning  and  con- 
struction from  the  judicial  tribunals  it  h^  created 
for  that  purpose,  and  will  always  sustain  and  de- 
fend such  decisions,  as  the  law  of  the  land,  until 
they  are  reversed  by  the  same  tribunals  : 

"That  the  laws  of  Congress  and  of  the  State 
Legislatures,  pronounced  oonstitutioiial  by  the 
juoioial  tribunals,  must  be  enforced,  and  implicitly 
obeyed ;  and  that  while  this  is  cheerfully  recog- 
nized as  the  duty  of  all,  as  subjects  of  the  laws, 
yet  that  the  right  of  citizens,  as  voters,  is  equally 
undeniable  to  discuss,  with  a  full  and  mutual  re- 
gard for  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  parts  of  the 
confederacy,  (which  is  as  necessary  now  to  main- 
tain, as  it  was  indispensable  to  achieve  the  blessed 
Union  of  these  States,)  the  expediency  of  such 
laws,  and  tlie  propriety  of  any  of  their  provisions, 
and  to  seek,  by  constitutional  means,  their  repeal 
or  modification : 

*'  That  all  who  are  animated  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  preserve  the  Union  unimpaired,  and  the  free 
institutions  which  it  sustains  and  guarantees,  by 
which  alone  individual  security  and  national  peace 
and  prosperity  can  be  perpetuated,  must  condemn 
all  attempts  to  resist^  defeat,  or  render  ineffectual 
an}r  laws  pasMd  by  constitutional  majorities  of 
legislative  Dodies^  in  either  the  Federal  or  State 
Qovermnents;  and  that  the  Whigs  of  New- York 
will  ever  be  found  prompt  to  render  a  patriotic 
acquiescence  in  all  audi  laws : 

**  lliat  the  Nataonal  Administration  is  entitled 
to  the  confidence  and  support  of  ^e  Whi^  of  New- 
York,  for  the  eminent  abdity  ana  patriotism  whidi 
have  characterised  its  measures;  for  its  successful 
management  of  oar  foreign  affidrs ;  the  generoos 
sympathy  it  has  e^diibitcS  toward  an  oppressed 
people  struggling  for  freedom ;  the  force  and  dig- 
nihr  with  which  it  has  muntained  the  right  to 
indulge  such  sympathy,  and  with  which  it  has 
rebuked  the  threats  of  an  imperious  Government 
to  vidate  the  immunities  of  an  accredited  publie 
agent;  and  the  determination  it  has  evinced  to 
repress  and  defeat  aU  movements  tending  to  im- 


pair the  public  faith,  and  aU  unlawful  enterprisea 
calculated  to  disturb  the  public  peace  and  provoke 
dvil  war,  or  to  sever  or  weaken  the  relatioos  of 
any  State  with  the  Union: 

**  That  the  Administration  of  this  State  has  fully 
justified  the  confidence  in  its  capadty,  intelligence 
and  integrity,  which  called  it  into  being ;  that  the 
public  interests  in  the  various  departments  of  Edu- 
cation, Finance,  and  Jurisprudence,  and  in  the 
extension  of  the  means  of  intercourse  and  of  cheap 
transportation,  have  been  vigorously  aod  prudeotly 
sustamed  and  promoted  ;  Constitutional  Qovoni* 
ment  by  legal  majorities  has  been  vindicated,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  tlie  State  has  been  sed- 
ulously and  successfully  mamtained ;  and  by  em- 
ploying the  means  which  previous  expenditures 
guided  by  enlightened  forecast,  had  placed  within 
our  reach,  to  consummate  the  great  work  of  the 
age,  has  presented  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  narrow, 
unjust,  and  wasteful  policv  of  those  who  would 
scatter  those  means  by  such  an  impotent  applica- 
tion of  them  as  would  postpone  to  a  very  distant 
posterity,  if  not  indefinitely,  the  enjoyment  of  an 
mestimable  heritage  of  wealth  and  prosperity : 

**  That  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  these  views 
and  prindples  in  the  election  of  State  officers  en- 
tertaining them  at  the  ensuing  general  election^ 
the  Committee  above  mentioned  recommend  that 
a  Convention,  consisting  of  one  dele^te  from  eadi 
Assembly  District  of  t£e  State,  be  held  at  Syra- 
cuse, on  the  17th  day  of  September  next,  at  13 
o'dock  at  noon." 

It  will  be  seen  that  reflection  and  patriot- 
ism have  combined  to  produce  a  reoondlia- 
tion  of  the  conflicting  elements.  There  must 
in  all  <|uestions  be  some  absolute  prindples, 
which  are  ascertainable  by  reason  and  can- 
dor combining  to  discover  them.  In  this 
case  we  believe  these  principles  have  been 
ascertained  and  set  forth.  On  the  practical 
application  of  them  there  may  still  dififer- 
encesof  opinion  arise;  but  in  the  mean  Ume 
a  great  gain  has  been  made,  inasmuch  as 
the  party  can  act  together  under  them,  and 
await  the  issue  of  events  for  their  apphcation, 
when  the  same  reason,  patriotism  and  can- 
dor will,  we  have  good  reason  to  hope,  pre- 
vail, should  occasions  arise  when  they  havB 
to  be  acted  on.  In  this  statement  we  con- 
ceive each  division  has  conceded  to  the  other 
the  abstract  principles  that  lay  at  the  foun- 
dation of  their  opmions.  The  right  of  ob- 
jection and  constitutional  resistance  has  been 
conceded,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  policy 
and  necessity  of  aequi^cencSy  submission  to 
and  maintenance  of  existing  law,  has  been 
admitted  and  enforced.  This  is  in  perfect 
accordance  ¥rith  the  very  genius  of  our  po- 
litical institutions,  and  must  command  the 
approval  of  all  candid  minds. 

There  has  undoubtedly  been,  as  we  hare 
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already  intimated,  a  reaction  in  the  public 
mind ;  and  it  has  become  generally  appa- 
rent to  all,  that  no  practical  good  can  result 
from  the  agitation  of  any  of  those  a  uestions 
^Yhich  were  intended  to  be  settled  by  the 
compromise  measures.  Parties,  it  has  at 
last  become  perfectly  plain,  can  accomplish 
nothing  towards  their  ascendency  as  such, 
by  incorporating  into  their  legitimate  creeds 
any  thing  sectional  Very  properly,  there- 
fore, these  Committees  have  repudiated  for 
the  Whigs  any  such  idea,  and  nave  promi- 
nently set  forth  those  doctrines  which  have 
distinguished  them  heretofore,  and  which 
have  animated  those  known  by  this  name 
in  every  part  of  the  Union,  North  aad 
South. 

The  action  of  the  Whigs  of  the  great 
State  of  New-York  on  this  subject  has  been 
watched  with  great  interest  and  anxiety  by 
its  friends  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
and  the  proceeding  on  which  we  are  com- 
menting will  be  hmled  by  them  as  an  aus- 
picious omen  of  a  return  to  that  harmony 
which  will  enable  them,  as  heretofore,  to 
^  labor  together  for  those  great  principles  of 
national  beneficence  for  which  they  have  ever 
contended. 

Those  principles  are,  it  will  be  perceived, 
very  properly  put  forth  prominently  in  this 
call.  They  are  such  as  the  country  cannot 
do  without  and  prosper.  They  are  essential 
to  the  independence  and  the  vigor  of  the 
nation.  Its  true  progress  is  involved  in  them, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  every  page  of  our 
history. 

An  essential  feature  in  the  administration 
of  a  republican  government  is  economy; 
an  economy  that  has  no  merely  technical 
signification,  but  that  also  embraces  the  idea 
of  obtaining  real  value  and  service  for  the 
money  expended ;  discouraging  by  its  pos 
itive  requirements  that  bane  and  canker  of 
our  political  life,  office-seeking^  by  retaining 
all  who  have  conscientiously  qualified  them- 
selves to  serve  the  country,  and  appointing 
none  but  those  who  have  the  character  and 
ability  to  do  the  same.  To  the  victors  do 
not  belong  the  spoils,  for  there  are  no  spoils, 
unless  parties  confess  themselves  thieves  and 
plunderers  of  Uie  public  purse. 

Under  a  republican  government  there 
are  no  irresponsible  public  officers.  The 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  confer  and 
limit  all  powers  and  proceedings,  define  all 
duties  and  privileges ;  the  judiciary  explains 


and  setUes  all  questions.  No  officer,  how- 
ever high,  can  administer  ^^as  he  under- 
stands^''  or  make  his  will  the  law.  He  must 
be  held  stricUy  accountable  to  the  nation — 
the  people.  Not  their  will  of  to-day  or  to- 
morrow as  he  may  conceive  it  is,  or  will  be, 
but  their  will  as  it  has  been  enacted  into 
constitutions  and  laws. 

Honesty  and  good  faith  (for  we  must  di- 
vide this  paragraph  of  the  **  platform")  are 
the  very  soul  of  the  Republic  Our  agree- 
ments and  obligations  with  and  to  other  na- 
tions must  be  preserved  inviolate  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  government,  if  they  would 
not  create  a  moral  atmosphere  in  which  the 
nation  will  sicken  and  die.  Without  this 
how  can  we  assert,  maintain  and  defend  our 
own  rights  from  encroachment  ?  Without 
this,  instead  of  going  forth  to  fight  for  them, 
when  the  occasion  may  arrive,  in  the  bright 
armor  of  right,  we  shall  be  covered  but  with 
the  shirt  of  Nessus,  that  will  poison  and 
destroy ;  happy  if^  like  Hercules,  we  have  but 
the  spirit  left  to  make  our  own  funeral  pyre, 
and  become  immortalized  for  what  we  nave 
done  in  our  more  heroic  and  virtuous  youth. 

So  far  these  propositions  may  appear  to 
some  to  be  undeniable  abstractions,  not  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  creed  of  any  party 
as  such ;  but  whoever  so  considers  them  has 
taken  little  note  of  the  last  twenty  years  of 
our  political  history.  During  that  time  they 
have  been  openly  and  palpably  violated  by 
our  opponents.  Some  of  their  great  men 
have  avowedly  acted  in  opposition  to  them. 
They  have  been  the  apologists  for  State  delin- 
quencies to  them,  and  they  have  encouraged 
irresponsible  combinations  for  the  infi^action 
of  some  of  the  most  important  by  the  des- 
perate and  reckless  "  fellows  of  the  baser  sort" 
amongst  them.  If  not  openly  incorporated 
into  Uieir  creeds,  "Baltimore  platforms," 
and  so  forth,  opposition  to  these  principles 
has  become  part  of  the  common  or  unwrit- 
ten law  of  the  party. 

Among  the  passages  of  recent  history 
which  crowd  upon  us  in  illustration  of  this, 
there  is  one  which  covers  so  much  ground, 
and  illustrates  and  confirms  in  so  striking  a 
manner  these  observations,  that  we  will  forti- 
fy our  position  by  quoting  it. 

In  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  against  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico^  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
January  4th,  1848,*  occurs  the  following 

*  Bee  American  Review,  March,  1848. 
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significant,  we  had  almost  said  terrible  pas- 


''Sir,  there  is  no  solicitude  now  for  liberty. 
Who  talks  of  liberty  when  any  great  question 
comes  up  ?  Here  is  a  question  of  we  first  magni* 
tudc  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  war;  do  you  hear 
any  body  talk  about  its  effects  upon  our  liberties 
and  our  free  institutions  I  No,  sir.  That  was  not 
the  case  formerly.  In  the  early  stages  of  our  gov- 
ernment the  great  anxiety  was,  how  to  preserve 
liberty.  The  great  anxiety  now  is  for  the  attain- 
ment of  mere  military  glory.  In  the  one  we  are 
forgetting  the  other.  'Hie  maxim  of  former  times 
was,  that  power  is  always  steaUng  from  the  many 
to  the  few ;  the  price  of  liberty  was  perpetual 
vigilance.  They  were  constantly  looking  out  and 
watching  for  danger.  Not  so  now.  Is  it  because 
there  has  been  any  decay  of  liberty  among  the 
people  ?  Not  at  aU.  I  believe  the  love  of  liberty 
was  never  more  ardent,  but  they  have  forgotten 
the  tenure  of  liberty  by  which  alone  it  is  pre- 
served. 

*•  We  thmk  we  may  now  indulge  in  every  thing 
with  impunity,  as  if  we  held  our  charter  of  liberty 
by  'right  divine' — from  Heaven  itselC  Under 
these  impressions  we  plunge  into  war,  we  contract 
heavy  debts,  we  increase  the  patronage  of  the 
Executive,  and  we  talk  of  a  crusade  to  force  our  in- 
stitutions of  liberty  upon  all  people.  There  is  no 
species  of  extravagance  which  our  people  imagine 
will  endanger  their  liberty  in  any  degree.  Sir. 
the  hour  is  approaching — the  day  of  retribution 
will  come.  It  will  come  as  certainly  as  I  am  now 
addressing  the  Senate,  and  when  it  does  come, 
awful  will  be  the  reckoning;  heavy  the  responsi- 
bility somewhere." 

Such  is  the  tone  and  purpose  of  that  xm- 
scrupulous  party;  as  plainly  exhibited  at 
this  day  as  it  was  when  this  warning  was 
uttered  by  this  great  and  experienced  states- 
man. It  has  not,  it  is  true,  made  as  yet  a  new 
tield  of  action  such  as  it  had  then ;  but  it  is 
rapidly  preparing  to  do  so,  and  thus  strike 
another  blow  at  the  Union  and  existence  of 
these  States,  which  if  it  is  permitted  to  do 
we  have  no  doubt  will  be  its  death-blow. 
How  necessary  then  for  the  Whigs  to  reit- 
erate and  claim  as  belonging  to  the  party 
the  doctrine  of  Administrative  Economy; 
the  accountability  and  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  public  oflScers ;  the  faithful  per- 
formance in  letter  and  spirit  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  other  nations ;  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  their  rights,  and  firm  maintenance  of  our 
own.  What  reliance  can  any  section  of  the 
country  have,  for  the  observance  of  their 
constitutional  rights,  upon  a  party  that 
practically  consider  nothmg  as  law  but  the 
demagogue-excited  fanaticism  of  the  hour  ? 
madness  in  the  South,  for  instance,  to 
"^e  in  any  degree  this  spirit  so  utterly 


fatal  to  those  constitutional  guarantees  on 
which  they  rely  for  the  security  of  their 
rights  agmnst  such  fimaticism.  If  our  treaty 
obligations  with  other  nations,  and  the 
laws  enacted  by  ourselves  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  are  to  be  thus  infamously  trifled  with, 
who  can  tell  what  other  laws,  no  less  sacred, 
will  share  the  same  fate  ?  Resistance  to  such 
a  spirit,  in  any  and  all  its  forms,  is  the  most 
sacred  pohtical  obligation  that  can  rest  upon 
a  republican  citizen,  be  he  of  what  party  or 
what  section  he  may. 

It  will  easily  be  perceived  that  these  last 
sentences  have  been  penned  in  view  of  the 
new  hydra  head  that  is  just  making  itself 
apparent  in  the  Cuban  attempt  to  repeat 
the  Texan  abomination.  It  bids  fair  to  be 
a  monster  more  hideous  than  the  last — a 
much  more  illegitimate  progeny  of  the  law- 
less party  of  the  Repubhc.  Those  despera- 
does who  engage  in  it,  without  the  honor, 
heroism,  or  courage  to  regard  it  as  a  purely 
personal  adventure,  but  desire  to  tarnish  the 
honor  of  this  nation  by  involving  it  in  the 
scheme,  will  (there  is  no  alternative)  either 
meet  their  own  destruction,  or  bring  destruc-  ^ 
tion  upon  this  Union.  From  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  Texan  scheme  we  havo 
barely  escaped  this  result  This,  following 
so  closely  upon  it,  would  inevitably  eflfect  it. 

But  passing  these  principles,  let  us  pro- 
ceed  to  the  measures  set  forth  by  the  Com- 
mittees. That  the  Federal  Uovemraent 
should  undertake  a  judicious  system  of  im- 
provements of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  tho 
country,  is,  we  believe,  a  universally  admit* 
ted  doctrine  by  Whigs  of  all  sections. 

The  miserable  fallacies  which  the  other 
party  have  opposed  to  this  beneficent  mea- 
siure  are  utterly  unworthy  of  refutation. 
They  have  in  fact  already  failed  to  prevent 
its  passage  through  Congress;  and  tho 
arbitrary  tyranny  cf  the  veto  had  to  be  re- 
sorted to  to  destroy  the  bill.  The  internal 
commerce  and  fiicUity  of  communication  be- 
tween almost  any  two  States  of  this  UnioDy 
is  of  more  consequence  than  our  whole 
external  relations,  if  we  except  one  or  two 
nations.  The  party  that  opposes  this  mea- 
sure has  no  objection  to  spending  thousands 
of  dollars  through  charg^  and  ambassadors 
in  obtaining  commercial  arrangements  with 
the  most  insignificant  nations — ^arrangements 
many  of  w^ch  only  benefit  two  or  three 
mercantile  firms — such  is  the  force  of  tra- 
ditional,  technical  politics;  whilst  they  stren- 
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uously  oppose  expenditures  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  in  a  single  year  might  save 
from  absolute  destruction  property  beyond 
the  whole  amount  required,  and  through 
all  time  fisu^ilitate  the  flow  of  that  "  vital  cur- 
rent '  of  prosperity — the  internal  trade  be- 
tween the  various  States  of  the  Union — that 
of  all  other  things  most  tends  to  cement  our 
nationality,  and  insure  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Following  this,  we  have  a  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  Protection  to  our  native  in- 
dustry, at  the  present  time  the  most  pressing 
necessity  of  all.    We  write  in  the  midst  of 
a  threatened  commercial  crUis  and  convul- 
sion, when  money  is  commandiug  on  the 
best  mercantile  paper  fifteen  per  cent,  per 
annum ;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  uuex- 
ampled  influx  of  gold  from  our  Pacific  pos- 
sessions.    It  is  notorious  that  this  alarming 
fact  is  owing  to  the  excessive  purchases  of 
foreign  goods,  induced  by  a  most  senseless 
and  undiscriminating  ad-valorem  tarifi*;   a 
tariif  that  is  throwing  into  the  hands  of 
other  nations  all  the  pecuniary  advantages 
we  expected  to  reap  from  that  amazing 
enterprise   of  our  countrymen,   by  which 
they  liave  opened  to  the  world  the  vast 
riches  so  long  hidden  in  the  streams  and 
mountains  of  California.     We  are  taking  all 
the  risk  and  they  all  the  profit     Whilst  we 
are  making  these  excessive  purchases  abroad, 
and  thus  contributing  to  pay  the  grinding 
taxations  of  monarchical  powers  required  for 
their  senseless  splendors  and  excessive  debts, 
— debts  contracted,  in  many  cases,  to  put 
down  the  liberties  of  man, — our  own  mills, 
mines  and  furnaces  are  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent idle  and  useless,  the  capital  invested 
in  them  utterly  unproductive.    Our  farmers 
are  obliged  to  expend  most  of  their  labor  in 
cultivating  the  most  unprofitable  products, 
in  consequence  of  the  limitation  of  the  home 
market,  and  to  sell  them  at  the  most  unre- 
munerating  rates,  in  order  to  compete,  in  a 
market  three  or  four  thousand  miles  oflf, 
with  products  grown  on  the  spot,  or  only 
brought  across  the  British  channel,  or  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  sea.    Our  republican 
system  demands  and  requires  protection  to 
our  republican  kborers.     Of  what  avail  is  it, 
80  far  as  their  material  well-being  is  con- 
cerned, that  these  classes  have  the  franchise 
of  freemen  and  a  voice  in  all  the  afiairs  of 
state,  if  they  are  obliged  to  compete  with 
those  who,  having  no  voice  in  the  legislation 


of  their  country,  are  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  must  labor  for  whatever  the  avarice  of 
their  master  pleases  to  pay  them?  The 
false  political  systems  of  the  European 
nations  reach  and  enslave  us,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  as  long  as  this  state  of  afiairs 
lasts.  The  British  system  of  "free  trade" 
pharisaically  demands  that  we  should  con- 
sider our  "  brethren  in  bonds  as  bound  with 
them ;"  but  we  would  rather  innte  the  bond- 
men to  leave  their  shackles  behind,  and  join 
us  in  the  establishment  of  a  nation,  that  in 
its  political,  social  and  economical  equality 
and  perfection,  will  by  its  peaceful  progress 
shame  those  nations  into  the  adoption  of  a 
like  system  of  freedom,  equality  and  justice. 
Such  are  the  wide,  important,  world-embra- 
cing views  with  which  we  would  advocate 
protection  to  American  industry  and  Ameri- 
can freedom.  A  freedom  thus  secured  and 
thus  protected  appears  to  us  to  go  beyond 
the  mere  political  idea  usually  attached  to 
the  term,  and,  if  thoroughly  understood  and 
carried  out,  to  be  the  solution  for  most  of 
tlie  social  enigmas  that  perplex  and  distract 
the  age — so  far  at  least  as  that  solution  is 
to  be  sought  for,  or  expected,  outside  of  the 
individual  regeneration. 

Other  results  there  are  of  this  measure  of 
protection  to  our  native  industry,  that  reach 
beyond  the  mere  economic,  (this,  too,  we 
also  claim  as  has  so  often  been  demonstrated 
in  these  pages,)  calculated,  with  that  we 
have  referred  to,  to  inspire  the  party  that 
maintains  it  with  a  unity  of  devotion  and 
an  enthusiasm  of  action,  before  which  the 
theorists  for  a  mere  material  national  wealth, 
however  unequally  distributed,  should  be 
swept  away  as  ckaj^  before  the  wind. 

One  of  these  is  diversity  of  labor  and 
enterprise.  Looking  at  the  gigantic  and 
horrible  evils  resulting  from  the  competition 
among  laborers  for  the  same  employment, 
as  recently  exhibited  in  such  books  as 
"London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor," 
"Alton  Locke," &c, — undeniable  representa- 
tions of  facta, — every  thoughtful  statesman 
must  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  here  is 
discovered  the  pit-fall  of  modern  civilization, 
the  inevitable  doom  of  unrestricted  or  unad- 
justed competition;  and  that  unless  this 
gulf  be  avoided,  his  labor  for  his  country  or 
mankind  is  in  vain,  and  there  can  be  no  con- 
tinuous progress  for  the  race.  Modem 
civilization,  like  the  ancient,  must  fall  into 
ruin.    The  human  intellect  must  return  to 
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barbarism  and  anarchy,  and  again  lie  fallow 
through  "  dark  ages,"  to  renew  its  strength 
for  another  contest  with  Fate.  Now  this 
diversity  of  industrial  occupations,  in  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  very  safety  of  civiliza- 
tion itself  rests,  can  only  be  obtained  by  us 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  world  by 
Protection.  Besides  this  vital  result  involved 
in  the  proper  establishment  of  diversity  of 
occupations,  there  are  others  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Na'tions  are  educated,  refined, 
and  invigorated  by  their  pursuits  more  than 
by  any  other  causes.  Intellect  is  thus  de- 
veloped in  all  directions.  Thus  only  can  be 
acquired  that  combination  of  scientific  dis- 
covery and  mechanical  skill,  in  which  almost 
the  entire  strength  of  modern  nations  con- 
sists. From  whence  have  come  those  in- 
ventions and  improvements  that  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  living  energy  in  nations? 
Where,  but  from  the  centres  of  diversified 
industry,  where  minds,  clashing  together, 
communicate  to  each  other  those  various 
ideas  which,  combined  by  excited  genius, 
produce  those  great  results  that  constitute 
real  national  glory  ? 

They  come  not  from  the  necessarily  isola- 
ted condition  of  an  exclusively  rural  popu- 
lation. This  kind  of  population  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  of  all — the  great 
underlying  foundations  of  the  social  edi- 
fice; but  remaining  a  dead  level  of  mere 
material  comfort,  unless  it  be  surrounded 
and  interpenetrated,  by  centres  of  more 
varied  industry  and  enterprise :  places  where 
the  genius  for  other  {)ursuit3,  which  will  inev- 
itably appear  in  almost  every  family  among 
this  population,  may  find  its  legitimate  field 
of  action,  instead  of  chafing  in  uncongenial 
pursuits,  or  rusting  in  inactivity.  The  Eng- 
lish doctrines  of  free  trade,  so  industriously 
promulgated  among  our  formers,  may  tempt 
their  adherence  by  some  of  their  plausibili- 
ties. But  should  they  not  consider  to  what 
a  dead  level  it  must  consign  them — what  a 
restricted  freedom  they  would  have,  if  they 
must  be  confined  to  the  one  round,  no  mat- 
ter what  desires,  genius,  or  ambition  their 
sons  may  possess  ? 

Yes,  this  great  foundation  of  society  must 
be  so  laid  and  so  cemented,  that  from  out  it 
and  incorporated  with  it,  may  arise  those 
structures  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
ingenuity,  those  domes  of  science  and  tem- 
Dles  of  art,  that  not  only  educate,  dignify, 
T>erpetuate  the  feme  of. a  people;  but] 


reacting  upon  agriculture  itself,  make  of  it 
also  a  science  and  an  art,  infinitely  more 
efficient  and  refined. 

Such  are  the  doctrines  of  internal  improve- 
ment and  protection  to  our  native  industry  in 
their  more  enlarged  aspects,  and  in  those  re- 
sults of  them,  that  appeal  to  the  deeper  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature,  demanding  from  us  by  all 
the  motives  of  patriotism  and  humanity  an 
enthusiasm  and  a  self-sacrifice  that  should 
induce  us  to  bear  and  forbear  every  thing  to 
the  last  point  of  honor,  with  all  who  are 
with  us  in  the  sacred  cause,  that  we  may 
present  an  unbroken  front  to  its  enemies. 
Contrast  these  beneficent  principles  with  the 
barren  negations  that  constitute  the  creed  of 
our  opponents,  and  say  which  should  be  con- 
sidered the  party  of  progress  and  action ! 

Responding  to  the  call  of  these  Commit- 
tees of  the  Whigs  of  the  great  State  of 
New- York,  we  have  thus  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent in  bold,  though  rude  outlines  the  prin- 
ciples and  measures  that  have  heretofore 
bound  together  the  great  constitutional  party 
of  the  Union  and  the  laws.  We  have  done 
this  that  we  may  show  the  imperative  reasons 
for  a  universal  acquiescence  in  the  principles 
upon  which  they  have  agreed  to  forego  all 
action  upon  sectional  issues ;  holding  each 
to  their  own  opinions  and  rights,  yielding 
only,  but  implicitly,  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  respecting  the  rights  and  opinions 
of  others,  but  demanding  the  like  obc^dience. 

The  opinions  that  divided  the  party  were 
upon  matters  that  have  been  setUed  after 
the  most  thorough  discussion.  Those  com- 
mittees express  no  desire  to  disturb  that  set- 
tlement, but,  on  the  contrary,  yield  an  un- 
qualified submission  to  the  laws  that  have 
been  passed  to  eflfect  it  They  recogniie 
the  right,  without  any  reservation,  of  every 
State  to  regulate  its  own  municipal  institu- 
tions without  any  interference,  directiy  or 
indirectiy.  Any  action  tending  to  resist, 
defeat,  or  render  ineffectual  any  laws  passed 
by  Congress,  they  unqualifiedly  condemn. 
They  have  unreservedly  expressed  their  con- 
fidence in,  and  demanded  the  support  of, 
the  party  for  the  administration  of  President 
Fillmore;  an  administration  whose  princi- 
ples in  reference  to  that  subject  are  emphati- 
cally suDomed  up  in  the  following  senti- 
ments : — 

**  The  series  of  measures  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded are  regarded  by  me  as  a  settlement,  in  prin- 
ciple and  substance — a  final  settlement- of  the 
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dangerooB  and  ezdtizig  subjects  which  they  em- 
braced.*'      ♦        *«««♦ 

**'Bj  that  adjufitment  we  have  been  rescued 
from  the  wide  and  boundless  af^tation  that  sur- 
rounded U9,  and  have  a  firm,  distinct,  and  legal 
ground  to  rest  upon.  And  the  occasion,  I  trust, 
will  justify  me  in  kxhobtino  mt  oouirraTMEN  to 

BALLT  UPOK  AND  MAINTAIN  THAT  QBODND  aS  the 

best,  if  not  the  only  means,  of  restoring  peace  and 
C[uiet  to  the  country,  and  maintaining  inviolate  the 
integrity  of  the  trmon." — Fre$idmt  FtUmore'i 
Meunge, 

**  The  President's  Message,  at  the  openini^  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  expresses  fuDy  and 
plainly  his  own  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
those  associated  with  him  in  the  Executive  admin- 
istration of  the  Qovemment,in  regard  to  what  are 
called  the  Adjustment  or  Compromise  measures 
of  last  session.  That  opinion  is,  that  those  meas- 
ures should  be  regarded  in  principle  as  a  final  set- 
tlement of  the  dangerous  and  exciting  subjects 
which  they  embrace  ;  that  though  they  were  not 
free  from  imperfections,  yet,  in  their  mutual  depen- 
dence and  connection,  they  formed  a  system  of 
compromise  the  most  concinatory  and  best  for  the 
entire  country  that  could  be  obtained  from  con- 
flicting sectioiud  interests  and  opinions,  and  that 
therefore  they  should  be  adhered  to,  until  time  and 
experience  snould  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
further  legislation  to  guard  against  evasion  or 
abuse.  That  opinion,  so  far  as  I  know,  remains 
entirely  unchanged,  and  will  be  acted  upon  stead- 
ily and  decisively.  The  peace  of  the  country 
rc<]^uires  this ;  the  security  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quires this ;  and  every  consideration  of  the  public 
good  demands  this.  If  the  Administration  cannot 
stand  upon  the  principles  of  the  message,  it  does 
not  expect  to  stand  at  all." — Daniel  Web»te?i  Let- 
ter to  the  Union  Meeting  at  Westchester, 

Such  we  believe  have  become,  or  are  rapid- 
ly becoming,  the  universal  sentiments  of  the 
Whigs  of  tnis  State,  and  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  election  of  ex-Governor  Fish  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  last  winter, 
was  deemed  by  many  as  an  evidence  of  a 
contrary  tendency.  But  this  was  a  conclu- 
sion without  data.  How  false  it  was,  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  on  the  4th  of  July 
last,  before  the  Cincinnati  Society : — 

"  [  A  member  present  put  the  question,  *  Are  you 
in  favor  of  the  coinpromise  measures  of  the  last 
Congress  fl— Gov.  Fish  would  answer  that  ques- 
tion. He  nad  been  for  several  years  in  various 
public  positions,  and  in  none  had  he  ever  attempted 
to  conceal  his  opinions  upon  any  public  question 
upon  which  it  became  his  duty  to  express  them. 
He  challenged  the  closest  exammation  of  his  whole 
life,  both  public  and  private,  for  any  evidence  of 
desire  to  evade  the  expression  of  his  sentiments 
upon  any  question  of  public  interest,  or  for  the 
slightest  evidence  of  any  action  or  sentiment  to 
justify  a  suspicion  of  the  want  of  respect  and  de- 
ference to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  of  devotion  and 


loyalty  to  Union  and  the  Government  under  which 
we  live.  And  at  the  same  time  he  wished  the 
scrutby  into  his  past  life  to  be  extended  so  as  to 
detect  if  possible  any  instance  in  which  he  had 
mauifestea  a  disposition  to  agitate  any  sectional 
or  exciting  question  whereby  any  puis  of  the 
country,  or  any  classes  of  the  oommumty,  might  be 
arraye(l  against  others,  or  whidi  might  tend  in  any 
degree  to  disturb  the  mutual  confidence  and  at- 
tadunent  between  all  sections  and  all  classes, 
which  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  He 
had  always  endeavored  to  avoid  and  discounte- 
nance the  unnecessary  discussion  of  all  sectional 
questionsL  In  the  high  office  which  he  had  lately 
held  he  had  felt  it  liis  duty  to  refer  to  questions 
which  then  disturbed  the  public  mind ;  those  ques- 
tions were  then  present ;  their  decision  was  to  be 
made,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  voice  of  the 
great  State,  at  the  head  of  whose  government  he 
had  the  honor  to  be  placed,  should  be  heard.  It 
was  due  to  her — it  was  due  to  her  sister  States — 
it  was  due  to  the  General  Govenunent — that  the 
views,  the  feelings,  and  the  determination  of  New- 
York  with  regard  to  those  most  embarrassinff 
questions,  should  be  dedared.  In  two  annuiu 
messages  to  the  Lerislature  he  had  endeavored 
calmly,  but  truthfuUy  and  faithfully,  to  present 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  sincere  and  abiding 
conviction,  upon  the  then  pendhig  issues,  of  the 
large  mass  of  the  people  of  this  State,  without 
reference  to  their  party  predilections.  And  in  so 
doin^,  he  gave  utterance  to  his  own  honestly  en- 
tertamed  views.  Those  views  are  before  the  pub- 
lic and  upon  record,  and  from  the  almost  unani- 
mous expression  of  the  Press  at  the  time,  and 
from  other  indications  of  public  sentiment,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  they  met  a  general,  an 
almost  universal  response  m>m  the  people  who 
had  placed  him  in  the  position  from  wnich  he  had 
felt  bound  to  give  utterance  to  those  opinions. 
He  thanked  God  that  he  was  an  American  citizen 
— a  citizen  of  the  Union  of  thirty-one  States.  H  e 
prayed  that  that  Union  should  never  lose  any  one 
of  its  members.  He  was,  too,  a  Northern  man, 
with  all  the  love  of  Northern  men  for  universal 
freedom ;  he  found  in  that,  however,  nothing  in- 
consistent with  his  duty  as  a  member  of  a  confede- 
racy consisting  of  Southern  as  well  as  Northern 
mea  Strong  and  ardent  as  were  his  attachments 
to  all  the  cherished  principles  of  the  North,  much 
as  he  might  deplore  the  existence  of  human  slave- 
ry, he  felt  that  it  was  an  institution  wholly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  those  States  which  see  fit  to 
allow  it  He  respected  their  rights  to  regulate 
their  internal  poU<^  according  to  their  own  convic- 
tions, and  no  act  of  his  would  interfere  with  thop: 
rights.  He  respected  too,  and  would  abide  £y,  all 
compromises  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  wirit  in 
which  they  were  framed  He  considered  tnat  their 
adoption  had  been  essential  to  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  under  which  we  had  become  a  free,  a 
great  and  a  happy  nation  ;  and  he  considered  also 
tluU  their  faitnfvU  observance  was  necessary  to  the 
perpetuity  of  that  ConstittUion,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  which  it  has  blessed 

**  Such  had  ever  been  his  sentunents.    When  the 
compromise  measures  of  the  last  Congress  were 
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under  coosideration,  th^  did  not  meet  his  approval 
In  several  particulars  he  thought  them  Uable  to 
objection.  One,  particularly,  he  thought  open  to 
exception  as  well  on  the  ground  of  omission  as  of 
enactment  He  recogni^  the  rights  which  the 
Constitution  had  guaranteed  to  the  South,  and  he 
believed  the  South  to  be  entitled  to  the  enactment 
of  laws  which  should  be  efficient  to  the  enjoyment 
of  those  rights.  He  thought  that  those  laws  (the 
compromise  measures)  might  have  been  made 
equally  effective  as  a  measure  of  relief  and  pro- 
tection to  the  South,  while  they  might  have  been 
deprived  of  some  features  which  tend  to  irritate 
and  excite  the  North,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
possibility,  unnecessarily  to  jeopard  the  rights  of 
the  free  citizea  He  thought  that  without  impair- 
ing any  principle  they  might  have  been  improved 
so  as  to  afford  the  country  substantial  repose,  and 
to  silence  clamor  and  opposition  from  any  sectioa 
"  But  these  measures  passed  into  laws  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise  and  of  mutual  concession. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  em- 
body, exclusively,  sudi  enactments  as  any  one  sec- 
tion would  have  preferred.  They  were  enacted, 
as  he  believed,  constitutionally,  and  in  conformity 
with  all  the  requirements  and  forms  necessary  to 
secure  obedience,  and  to  demand  submission  to 
their  provisions.  If,  in  any  respect,  either  of  them 
was  liable  to  any  constitutional  objection,  the  Con- 
stitution itself  provided  the  tribunal  which  was  to 
adjudge  the  questioa  He  believed  that  they  did 
not,  in  all  respects,  meet  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  they  received  his 
official  sanction  and  signature ;  and  in  his  opinion 
the  President  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than 
give  that  sanctioa  As  President  of  the  United 
States,  his  responsibilities  were  very  different  from 
those  of  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Uie 
Erie  District 

**  From  the  moment  that  the  eompromiae  mea- 
ntrea  became  latot,  he  (Gov.  F.)fiad  unhesiiatin^ly^ 
at  all  timeSf  avowed  hie  aeguiescenee  in  them.  He 
iooidd  not  allow  his  private  judgment  as  to  some  of 
their  provisions  to  interfere  with  his  duty^  either  as 
a  citizen  or  tu  a  magistrate^  to  uphold  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  laws,  to  submit  to  its  provisions,  to  let 
it  be  enforced ;  and  he  would  add,  while  he  could 
not  sacrifice  the  right  to  maintain  his  own  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  impolicy  of  some  of  the  details 
of  those  laws,  he  would  not  here,  or  in  any  posi- 
tion, or  at  way  time,  press  those  objections  for  the 
purpose  of  agitation,  or  to  the  risk  of  producing  or 
reviving  sectional  controversies  or  embittered  geo- 
graphical divisions.  Believing  that  the  Constitu- 
tion entitled  tfie  South  to  laws,  efficient  to  secure  the 
rights  which  were  guaranteed  to  it,  he  could  not  look 
with  favor  upon  a  proposition  for  repeal;  and 
while  he  earnestly  hoped  for  a  modificaUun  and 
amendment  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  these  laws, 
the  time  of  excitement  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  the 
time  for  wise  and  prudent  action.  He  did  not 
desire,  at  present  to  discuss  these  questions.  He 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  time  would  soon 
come,  when  the  excitement  of  the  late  agitation 
should  be  only  a  matter  of  history,  and  should. 


from  its  remembrance,  serve  to  draw  more  doeely 
the  bonds  which  had  united,  and  will  again  for 
long  years  unite  in  friendly,  harmonious,  and  coo- 
fiding  affection  and  sympathy  and  broUierhood,  the 
remotest  portions  of  our  common  country ;  and 
when,  he  confidently  believed,  the  justice  of  oar 
brethren  in  one  section  of  the  country  will  not 
deny  the  reasonable  demands  of  those  m  another. 
He  earnestly  and  anxiously  hoped  for  the  arrival 
of  that  day.'* 

We  Lave  not  thought  proper  to  curtul 
these  remarks,  as  they  appear  to  us  to  ex- 
hibit the  true  temper  and  feeling  of  the 
Whigs  of  the  State  of  New- York,  and  to  be 
calculated  to  allay  all  fears  that  have  been 
entertained  of  a  re-opening  of  the  issues  to 
which  they  refer.  They  confirm  and  strength- 
en the  inferences  and  hopes  we  have  drawn 
from  the  action  of  the  Albany  Committees  ; 
and  we  may  confidently  invite  the  Whigs  of 
the  whole  Union  to  a  candid  consideration  of 
the  views  presented.    On  the  liberal,  con- 
ciliatory,   constitutional,    and    conservative 
grounds  thus  set  forth  and  agreed  to,  there 
need  be  no  further  contrariety  of  action 
among  any  who  are  actuated  bydisinterested 
desires  for  the  stability  of  the  Union,  and  its 
highest  purposes.   It  appears  to  be  conceded 
by  all,  that  nothing  but  mischief  can  come 
from  the  further  agitation  of  those  abstract 
points  on  which  those  differences,  now  hap- 
pily harmonized,  arose.    No  man,  we  think, 
dare  again,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
country,   open  anew  the  unprofitable  and 
dangerous  theme.    All  sides  must  see  that 
nothing  practical  could  come  from  it ;  whilst 
it  is  inevitable  that  all  those  measures  essen- 
tial to  the  business,  the  strength,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Nation  must  be  left  untouched. 
Parties  must  become  utterly  disintegrate<l  or 
dead,  the  soul  of  their  principles  being  gone, 
whilst  demagogues  and  other  harpies  prey 
upon  the  lifeless  bodies  that  in  their  living 
energy  and  generous  strife  for  their  legiti- 
mate principle,  animated  the  body  politic  with 
a  wholesome  antagonism. 

Yes,  there  has  been  enough  discussion  and 
excitement  to  show  the  temper  of  all.  Those 
principles  which  cannot  be  yielded  on  either 
side,  have  been  clearly  brought  into  view. 
The  rights  of  all  have  been  clearly  defined 
in  the  intense  discussions  already  had,  and 
the  duties  of  all  have  been  made  plain ;  so 
that  "  he  that  runs  may  read." 
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We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  new  edition 
of  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is 
about  to  be  published  in  London.  The 
Ainerican  edition  of  1841  of  this  excellent 
and  authentic  work  is,  we  believe,  nearly  out 
of  print.  The  sixth  London  edition  was 
published  in  1836,  the  first  edition  hav- 
ing been  issued  in  successive  parts  between 
the  years  1799  and  1805.  In  his  preface 
to  the  edition  of  1836,  the  author  remarks : 
"That  he  should  live  to  revise  its  sixth  edi- 
tion was  more  than  he  expected ;  for  it  is 
now  thirty-seven  years  since  he  published 
its  first  volume.  This  is  pleasing ;  but  it  is 
still  a  greater  gratification  to  observe,  that 
80  much  of  the  attention  of  the  public  con- 
tinues to  be  directed  to  the  transactions  and 
remains  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  and 
that  so  many  able  men  still  apply  them- 
selves to  illustrate  this  truly  national  subject 
by  various  and  valuable  publications." 

An  American  edition  of  the  History  of 
Normandy  is  also  announced ;  the  first  vol- 
ume only  having  as  yet  appeared  in  Eng- 
land. The  author.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  is 
favorably  known  for  his  lai^ge  work  on  "  The 
Eise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth," and  a  smaller  work  on  the  "  History 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons."  In  his  History  of 
Normandy,  and  the  effects  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  on  the  English  nation,  he  eluci- 
dates a  most  important  portion  of  English 
history,  the  particulars  of  which  have  here- 
tofore been  much  neglected  by  historians,  as 
well  as  general  readers.  The  origin  and 
character  of  the  Normans,  and  the  manner 
in  which  nearly  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom 
were  transferred  from  their  Saxon  possessors 
to  the  conquerors ;  also  the  way  in  which  the 
families  that  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty 
had  been  distinguished  by  their  opulence 


and  power  successively  disappeared,  to  give 
place  to  a  proud  Norman  nobility,  are 
among  the  subjects  of  the  history  underta- 
ken by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  We  shall  ex- 
pect to  see  these  and  other  topics  connected 
with  the  Norman  Conquest  fully  detailed 
in  the  volumes,  of  which  the  first  is  mainly 
introductory. 

The  "  English  in  America"  is  a  work  of 
a  different  character  than  we  might  have 
expected  from  Judge  Uali burton,  whose  hap- 
py deHneations  of  American  character  in 
his  "Sam  Slick,"  and  other  humorous  works, 
have  gained  him  much  celebritr.    In  the 
two  volumes  of  his  new  work,  the  English 
in  America  are  described  principally  as  un- 
couth, disingenuous  and  repulsive  Puritans, 
who  emigrated  to  America  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  sake  of 
an   envied  indulgence    in    disloyalty  and 
schism.    In  his  introductory  chapter  the 
author  states  in  efifect  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  in  writing  the  volumes  has  been 
to  inform  Englishmen  that  Democracy  did 
not  appear  for  the  first  time  in  America  dur- 
ing the  war  of  Independence ;  and  that  the 
peculiar  form  of  religion  that  prevailed  at 
an  early  period  in  the  New-England  States 
exerted  a  very  powerful  effect  o^^er  their  pol- 
itics and  modes  of  government.    The  au- 
thor of  "  Sam  Slick"  cannot  surely  claim  any 
originality  for  this  idea.    Doctor  Robertson, 
in  his  posthumous  History,  George  Chalmers, 
in  his  various  works  on  the  Colonies,  Burke, 
in  his  speeches  and  writings,  and  other  Brit- 
ish statesmen,  politicians  and  historians  of 
the  last  century  have  fully  developed,  not 
only  all  the  fects,  but  most  of  the  philoso- 
phy which  is  contained  in  the  present  vol- 
umes.   The  circumstances  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  the  British  settlements 


*  The  History-  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Norman  Conquest  By  Sharon 
Turner.    In  2  vols.    London  and  Philadelphia. 

The  History  of  Normandy,  and  of  England.  By  Sm  Fbanois  Palgrave.  \<A.  I.  London :  John 
Mnrray. 

The  English  in  America.    By  Judge  Hauburton  of  Nova  Scotia.    London :  Colbum. 
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in  America  are  too  well  known  to  permit 
any  attempt  at  systematic  and  unscrupulous 
disparagement  of  the  early  Puritan  colonists 
to  be  successful.  Judge  Haliburton  con- 
fines himself  almost  wholly  to  the  events 
which  took  place  in  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  on  that  basis  has  written  a 
book,  half  declamation  and  half  treatise, 
against  Democracy  and  dissent  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Still,  this  publication  pos- 
sesses very  great  merit,  so  far  as  the  mere 
composition  is  concerned.  It  is  written  with 
the  usual  ability  of  the  author ;  the  style  is 
^^gorous,  lively,  and  sometimes  eloquent 
The  narrative  parts  are  extremely  pleasing, 
and  where  the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  wri- 
ter on  the  subjects  referred  to  are  not  prom- 
inent, the  reader  is  delighted  with  the  acute 
observation  and  good  sense  which  distin- 
guish the  work.  But  the  unfair  statements 
of  the  learned  Judge  respecting  the  early 
settlers  of  New-England,  and  his  attempt 
to  unsettle  the  verdict  which  an  impartial 
age  has  lon^  ago  pronounced  on  questions 
relating  to  me  character  of  the  pilgrim  Wi- 
thers and  the  Puritan  colonies,  wiU  not  be 
likely  to  be  received  with  favor  by  the  un- 
prejudiced at  the  present  day,  or  to  add  to 
the  popularity  the  author  enjoys  as  a  delin- 
eator of  traiU  of  human  character. 

Those  who  would  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  look  to  the  internal  moving  forces  of 
human  affairs  as  developed  on  this  continent, 
cannot  but  attach  great  importance  to  the 
consideration  of  races.  To  understand  the 
national  character  of  our  government  and 
the  spirit  of  our  laws,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, and  study  the  character  of  the  vari- 
ous races  that  from  early  times  have  set- 
tled on  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Of  the 
great  influence  of  race  in  the  production  of 
national  character,  no  reasonable  inquirer 
can  now  doubt  **  As  far  as  history  and  social 
circumstances  generally  are  concerned,''  sap 
a  late  British  writer, "  how  little  resemblance 
can  be  traced  between  the  French  and  the 
Celtic  Irish  I — in  national  character,  how 
much !  The  same  ready  excitability ;  the  same 
impetuosity  when  excited,  yet  the  same  readi- 
ness under  excitement  to  submit  to  the 
severest  discipline — a  quality  which  at  first 
might  seem  to  contradict  impetuosity,  but 
which  arises  from  that  very  vehemence 
character    with    which   it    appears   to 


conflict,  and  is  equally  conspicuous  in  revo- 
lutions of  three  days,  temperance  movements, 
and  meetings  on  the  hill  of  Tara;  the  same 
sociability  and  demonstrativeness ;  the  same 
natural  refinement  of  manners,  down  to  the 
lowest  rank ;  in  both,  the  characteristic 
weakness  of  an  inordinate  vanity,  and  their 
ready  susceptibility  to  influences  in  a  degree 
to  which  the  more  obstinate  races  are  stran- 
gers ; — to  what,  except  their  Gaelic  blood, 
can  we  ascribe  all  this  similarity  between 
populations,  the  whole  course  of  whose  na- 
tional history  has  been  so  different?  We 
say  Gaelic,  not  Celtic,  because  the  Cymri  of 
Wales  and  Brittany,  though  also  called  Celts, 
have  evinced  throughout  history  in  many 
respects  an  opposite  type  of  character,  more 
like  the  Spanish  Ibenans  than  either  the 
French  or  Irish  ; — individual,  instead  of  gre- 
garious; obstinate,  instead  of  impressible; 
instead  of  the  most  disciphnable,  one  of  the 
most  intractable  races  among  mankind." 

Historians  who  preceded  Michelet  had 
seen  chiefly  the  Frankish  or  the  Roman  ele- 
ment in  Uie  formation  of  modem  France  ; 
Michelet  in  his  History  of  France  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  Gaelic  element  *^  The  foundation 
of  the  French  people,"  he  says, "  is  the  youth- 
ful, soft,  and  mobile  race  of  the  Gaels,  bru- 
yanUj  sensual,  and  legertj — prompt  to  learn, 
prompt  to  despise,  greedy  of  new  things."  To 
the  ready  impressibility  of  this  race,  and  the 
easy  reception  it  gave  to  foreign  influences, 
he  attributes  the  progress  made  by  France. 
It  is  certain  that  no  people  in  a  semi-barba- 
rous state  ever  received  a  foreign  civilization 
more  rapidly  than  the  French  Celts.     In  a 
century  after  Julius  Caesar,  not  only  the 
south,  but  the  whole  east  of  Gaul,  was  al- 
ready almost  as  Roman  as  Italy  itself.     The 
Roman  institutions  and  ideas  took  a  deeper 
I  root  in  Gaul  than  in  any  other  province  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  remained  long  predom- 
inant, wherever  no  great  change  was  effected 
in  the  population  by  the  ravages  of  the  in- 
vaders.    But,   along  with  this  capacity  of 
improvement,  M.  Michelet  does  not  find  in  the 
Gauls  that  voluntary  loyalty  of  man  to  man, 
that  free  adherence,  founded  on  confidizig 
attachment,  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
Germanic  tribes,  and  of  which,  in  his  vLe^r, 
the  feudal  relation  was  the  natural  result.    It 
is  to  these  qualities,  to  personal  devotedness 
and  faith  in  one  another,  that  he  ascril^es 
the  universal  success  of  the  Germanic  tril>es 
in  overpowering  the  Celts.  He  finds  already 
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in  the  latter  the  root  of  that  passion  for 
equality  which  distinguishes  modern  France ; 
and  which,  when  unbalanced  by  a  strong 
principle  of  sympathetic  union,  has  always, 
ne  says,  prevented  the  Celts  from  becoming 
a  nation. 

Although  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to 
estimate  the  full  effect  produced  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  British  people  by  the  Roman 
occupation  and  dominion  of  four  centuries, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  the  influence  of  Roman 
institutions  and  ideas  was  far  less  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  Gaul  and  in  other  provinces. 
The  Britons  retained  their  language  and 
many  of  their  manners  and  customs,  modi- 
fied by  the  early  introduction  of  Christianity. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  numer- 
ous population  which  the  Romans  found  in 
the  occupation  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  of  Britain,  about  half  a  century  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  was 
principally  a  wild  race  called  Cymri,  who 
nad  in  all  probability  been  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  neighboring  country  of 
France,  then  known  by  the  name  of  Gallia. 
Julius  Ciesar,  the  first  of  the  ancient  writers 
who  saw  the  people,  or  who  has  described 
them,  informs  us  that  their  buildings  were 
almost  similar  to  those  of  the  Gauls,  and  that 
their  religion  was  the  same ;  and  it  appears 
also  that  a  close  political  alliance^  existed  be- 
tween Britain  and  Gaul,  and  that  the  Gauls 
were  all  along  aided  by  the  Britons  in  their 
contests  with  the  Romans. 

Csesar  makes  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Britain 
and  those  of  the  interior,  not  only  describing 
the  latter  as  much  more  rude  in  their  man- 
ners, and  less  advanced  in  civilization  than 
the  former,  but  also  expressly  declaring 
them  to  be  of  a  different  race.  Caesar 
could  speak  from  personal  knowledge  only 
of  the  tribes  that  dwelt  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames.  These  he  informs  us  were  of 
Belgic  descent.  Their  ancestors  had,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  invaded  the  island,  ex- 
pelled the  original  inhabitants  from  the 
coast,  and  in  their  new  settlements  still  re- 
tained the  names  of  the  parent  states.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  districts 
which  fell  under  his  observation  astonished 
the  Roman  general,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  many  other  districts  were 
equally  well  peopled.  The  population  of 
the  whole  island  comprised  above  forty 
tribes,  of  which  several,  while  they  retained 


their  appellations,  had  been  deprived  of 
their  independence,  at  the  same  time  that 
others,  amid  the  revolutions  of  two  or  three 
centuries,  had  risen  to  a  high  pre-eminence 
of  power. 

It  has  been  a  much  controverted  question 
to  which  of  the  two  great  races  from  whom 
the  population  of  the  principal  part  of 
Europe  appears  to  be  derived— »the  Celts  or 
Goths — the  ancient  Belgae  or  maritime 
Britons  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  point  is  an 
exceedingly  doubtful  one.  The  distinction, 
in  respect  both  of  language  and  of  lineage, 
between  the  Celtic  and  the  Teutonic,  Ger- 
manic or  Gothic  races,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  fundamental  canon  of  Uie  modem  phi- 
losophy of  the  origin  and  connection  of 
nations,  but  it  is  not  very  long  since  its  im- 
portance came  to  be  understood.  The  most 
elaborate  discussion  the  subject  has  met 
with,  is  that  which  it  received  from  the  late 
John  Pinkerton,  a  most  learned  and  acute 
Scottish  antiquary,  in  all  whose  historical 
investigations  the  radical  distinction  between 
the  Celtic  and  the  Gothic  races,  and  the 
inherent  inferiority  of  the  fomjer,  are  main- 
tained with  as  much  zeal  and  vehemence  as 
if  the  writer  had  a  personal  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  the  point.  The  correctness 
of  the  new  views,  in  so  far  as  respects  the 
general  position  of  the  non-identity  of  the 
Celtic  and  Germanic  nations,  and  also  their 
importance  to  the  elucidation  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  original  population  of  Europe, 
are  now  universally  admitted. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  after  long  and  laborious 
investigation,  thinks  he  has  established  the 
fact,  that  the  Belgie,  who  were  a  German  or 
Gothic  people,  and  did  not  speak  the  Celtic 
but  the  Gothic  tongue,  came  into  Britain 
about  three  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  Their  descendants  were  those  Britons 
whom  Caesar  saw,  and  who  resisted  the 
Roman  army  with  such  remarkable  and 
continued  bravery.  The  people  of  the  in- 
terior were,  says  Pinkerton,  palpably  the 
Welsh,  afterwards  called  Britons,  as  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants,  for  all  memory  of 
the  Gael  or  Celte  who  are  supposed  to  have 
preceded  the  Cymri  in  their  emigration  to 
Britain,  was  unknown  to  the  Roman  and 
Saxon  writers. 

It  is  also  contended  by  Pinkerton^  that 
the  Picts  or  Caledonians  were     nc 
Gothic  or  Scythian  race,  an(   ^ 
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from  Scandinavia,  settled  in  Scotland  about 
the  same  period  as  the  Belgae — a  kindred 
Gothic  tribe  from  Beigic  Gaul — settled  in 
South  Britain,  or  about  three  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  The  Picts,  it  is 
asserted,  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Lowland 
Scotch,  while  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  it 
is  well  known,  are  Celts.  Wo  may  here  add 
that  many  antiquaries  consider  the  Low- 
landers  as  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent.  The 
proportion  of  real  Gael  or  Celts  in  Scotland 
and  its  isles,  was  estimated  by  Pinkerton, 
who  wrote  over  sixty  years  since,  at  four 
hundred  thousand,  or  about  one  quarter  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  British 
isles.  The  north  of  Ireland,  it  is  well 
known,  is  mainly  peopled  with  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Lowland  Scotch,  who  emigrated 
to  that  quarter  principally  during  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  from  the  stock  of 
Lowland  Scotch,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  most  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants 
to  America  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  came,  and  but  few  were  of  the  Celtic 
race. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  people  who 
transported  themselves  from  the  Cimbric  pe- 
ninsula (now  Denmark)  and  its  vicinity,  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  into  England. 
They  were  branches  of  the  great  Saxon  con- 
federation, which,  from  the  Elbe,  extended 
itself  at  last  to  the  Ilhine.  According  to 
Sharon  Turner,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Ix)w- 
land  Scotch,  Normans,  Danes,  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Germans,  Dutch,  Belgians,  Lom- 
bards and  Franks,  have  all  sprung  from 
^at  great  fountain  of  the  human  race,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  terms  Scythian,  German, 
or  Gothic.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
Scythian  tribes  in  Europe  may  be  placed, 
according  to  Strabo  and  Homer,  about  the 
eighth,  or,  according  to  Herodotiis,  in  the 
seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  first  scenes  of  their  civil  existence  and 
of  their  progressive  power  were  in  Asia,  to 
the  east  of  the  Araxes.  Here  they  multi- 
plied and  extended  their  territorial  limits, 
for  some  centuries,  unknown  to  Europe. 
Their  general  appellation  among  themselves 
was  Sooloti,  but  the  Greeks  called  them 
Scythians,  Scuthoi,  or  Nomades.  They 
have  become  better  known  to  us  in  recent 
perioils  under  the  name  of  Getae  or  Goths, 
the  most  celebrated  of  their  branches.  In 
the  days  of  Caesar,  the  most  advanced  tribes 
of  the  Scythian  or  Gothic  race  were  known 


to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Gemuuuk 
They  occupied  all  the  continent  but  the 
Cimbric  peninsula,  and  had  reached  and 
even  passed  the  Rhine.  One  of  their  divi- 
sions,  the  BelffSB,  had  for  some  time  estab- 
lished themselvee  in  Flanders  and  part  of 
France,  then  Gaul.  It  is  most  piobable, 
says  Sharon  Turner,  that  the  Belgje  is 
Britain  were  desoendants  of  colooi^ts  or  in- 
vaders from  the  Belgje  in  Flanders  (now 
Belgium)  and  Gaul.  On  tins  point,  it  wiH 
be  observed.  Turner  agrees  with  Pinkerton. 

Although  classed  under  one  general  head 
as  Saxons,  there  were  three  tribes  of  AnirU>- 
Saxons  which  composed  the  adventurers 
who  conquered  England.    These  tribes  were 
the  Jutes,   the  Angles,  and   the  Saxons. 
Bands  of  adventurers  from  the  Prisinns  and 
other  German  tribes  joined  the  invaders,  and 
also  settled  in  Britain.    These  promiscoous 
conouerors  have  been  since  known  in  histoty 
by  the  common  appella^on  of  Anglo-Saxons. 
When  Beda  wrote,  in  A.  D.  731^  or  nearly 
three  centuries  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Saxons  in  England,  he  informs  na  that 
there  were  four  languages  spoken  in  BntaiDf 
namely,  English,  Pictish,  British  or  Cumraig, 
and  Scottish  or  Irish.    Hence,  Pinkerton  in- 
fers that  as  the  name  of  Angli  was  given  to 
all  the  possessors  of  South  Britain  except 
the  Welsh,  this  speech,  which  Beda  calls 
Anglic,  (or  English,)  was  in  fact  tho  Belgki, 
with  a  new  name.    Hnkerton  also  thinks 
that  the  Latin  language  was  very  little  need 
by  either  Belgians  or  Welsh.    Taoitos,  in 
Agricola,  tells  us  indeed  that  the  filii  prm- 
cipum  of  Britain  used  the  Latin ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  always  confined  to  the 
upper  ranks,  for  all  Roman  Britain  did  not 
produce  one  Latin  author,  although  Spain 
and  Gaul  did  many :  as  Mela,  Lncan,  Sen- 
eca, Martial,  Sidonius,  Ausonius,  and  others. 

The  most  important  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  Pinkerton  is,  that  at  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Beigic  Brit- 
ons were  not  exterminated.  While  the 
Cymri  were  driven  into  Wales  and  Brittany, 
the  Belgae,  he  supposes,  having  been  so  lost 
in  the  luxuries  of  Rome  during  the  dominion 
of  that  power,  that  they  seem  to  have  to- 
tally abandoned  their  character  of  the 
bravest  of  the'Gauk,  could  not  exist  without 
Roman  protection,  submitted  to  their  Saxon 
conquerors,  and  became  their  serfii  and  vas- 
sals. The  Jutes,  Saxons  and  Andi  were 
really  the  Gothic  brethren  of  the  Be%sD,  but 
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finding  tHem  bo  defenseless,  usurped  their 
power,  and  became  their  noasters.  Admit- 
ting the  Belgse  only  to  the  ranks  of  coloni 
and  villani^  th^r  natural  enmity  to  the 
Cymri  induced  them  to  give  them  no  quar- 
ter, till  driven  to  the  highlands  of  Wales  and 
the  rocks  of  Cornwall,  after  an  extermina- 
tion of  nearly  a  third,  and  expulsion  to 
France  (Brittany)  and  Ireland  of  nearly 
another  third.  The  Belgse  Pinkerton  rather 
extravagantly  estimates  to  have  amounted  at 
that  time  to  three  millions,  whereas,  he  says, 
their  Anglo-Saxon  conquerors  never  appear  to 
have  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
numerous  coloni  and  slaves  of  the  Saxons, 
even  down  to  the  Norman  invasion  in  1066, 
surprise  historians  who  know  that  the  Cymri 
or  Welsh  were  expelled,  but  forget  that  such 
a  people  as  the  Belgse  existed.  No  traces 
of  Welsh  names  being  found  among  the 
Saxons,  these  numerous  coloni  must  all  have 
been  Belgse,  who,  by  intermarriages,  &c, 
gradually  changed  ^eir  fortunes,  so  that  be- 
fore the  Norman  times  the  Saxons  and  BelgsB 
had  nearly  coalesced  into  one  people ;  though 
even  then  Domesday  Book  shows  that  the 
coloni  and  villani  possessed  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  lands  in  England.  "  When  the 
English  history  becomes  studied  by  English 
writers,"  Pinkerton  sarcastically  remarks, 
^  and  it  is  universally  perceived  that  the 
Belgse,  a  Gothic  people,  who  fought  in  this 
isle  against  Julius  Ciesar,  are  the  real  ances- 
tors of  three  quarters  of  the  present  English, 
it  may  prove  a  national  question  whether  the 
Belgae  or  Picts  were  the  first  Goths  who 
took  possession  of  Britain.  This  question 
might  be  agitated  for  ever,  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  decide  it  All  author- 
ities, facts  and  reason  warrant  us  to  believe 
that  the  Belgss  entered  the  south  and  the 
Picts  the  norSi  of  Britain,  about  one  and  the 
same  time." 

Admit^g  the  probability  of  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton's  conclusion,  we  have  the  interesting  fact, 
that  what  are  now  by  general  consent  termed 
Anglo-Saxons,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest  included  not  only  the  descendants 
of  tlie  Saxon  conquerors  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  but  those  of  the  ancient  Bel- 
gic  inhabitants,  besides  the  Danes  and  other 
Scandinavians  who  made  inroads  in  Britain, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries ;  and  among 
all  these  were  few  or  none  of  Celtic  blood.  The 
term  Anglo-Saxon  applied  to  such  a  people, 
even  after  the  Norman  graft  on  the  origmal 


stock,  may  seem  a  misnomer ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  names  are  often  arbitrary 
or  accidental,  and  applied  incorrectly,  of 
which  we  have  abundant  instances  oiT  this 
continent ;  but  long-conUnued  custom  sanc- 
tions what  cannot  be  strictly  approved  by 
the  rules  of  criticism  or  abstract  propriety. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  our 
views  of  what  races  and  people  composed 
the  Anglo-Saxons  or  English,  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  since  when  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  with  the  colonies,  have  been 
added  to  the  British  empire.  From  that 
period  until  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  settlement  of  the  British  colonies  in 
America  commenced,  no  change  of  impor- 
tance occurred  to  afiect  the  relative  position 
of  the  different  races  inhabiting  the  British 
Isles.  Probably  very  Uttle  ^xalgamation 
took  place  between  the  descendants  of  the 
Gothic  and  Celtic  races.  The  Welsh,  who 
we  have  seen  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Cymri,  have  doubtless  mixed  more  with 
their  English  neighbors  than  have  the 
Scotch  and  Irish ;  and  of  the  emigrants  to 
America,  particularly  to  New-England,  it 
was  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  Welsh  and  English  who  came' over 
together.  There  were,  however,  a  few  Welsh 
colonies  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, where  the  emigrants  retiuned  their  lan- 
guage, manners  and  customs.  Such  is  the 
county  of  Cambria  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
some  smaller  settlements  in  New-York  and 
other  States. 

The  British  colonies  in  America  forming 
the  original  thirteen  States  were  settled  by 
colonists,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Great  Britain.  No  considerable 
emigration  of  Celtic  Irish,  or  other  people  of 
Celtic  origin,  took  place  to  this  country,  un- 
til after  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  The  New-England  States,  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Viiginia,  Nortli  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Geor^  were  mainly  settled  by  Englbhmen, 
as  is  well  known.  New-YoA,  tiie  only  Dutch 
colony,  passed  under  English  dommion, 
with  a  small  populati<ni,  p^y  Dutch  and 
partly  English,  m  1674.  Hie  Dutch  re- 
cords of  1678  say:  "They,  and  as  many 
of  the  Dntch  nation  m  are  yet  residing  under 
this  Government,  are  calculated  to  amount, 
women  and  children  mcluded,  to  about  six 
thousand."  In  1698,  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  colony  was  18,0(17,  and 
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in  1723,  the  whites  had  increased  to  34,393, 
and  the  blacks  to  6,17 1 ;  total,  40,564.  This 
was  under  the  English  Government.  A  few 
Dutch  and  Poles  settled  in  New-Jersey,  a 
few  Swedes  in  Delaware,  many  Germans  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  afterwards  became 
one  third  of  the  population^  and  some  French 
Protestants,  called  Huguenotfe,  in  New-York 
and  South  Carolina.  Settlenfents  of  Low- 
land Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  were  made  in  Pennsylvatiia  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  a  small  number  of  Msh  Prot- 
estants settled  the  town  of  Londancl|rry,  in 
New-Hampshire.  With  the  exceptio&NQf  a 
few  Scottish  Highlanders  who  settled  in 
North  and  South  OaroUna,  and  Georgia, 
we  believe  no  Celtic  colony  is  to  be  found 
among  the  American  settlements  of  either 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  centuries.  At 
the  revolution  in  England  in  1688,  that  is, 
eighty-one  years  after  the  first  settlement  in 
Virginia,  and  sixty-eight  after  that  of  Ply- 
mouth in  New-England,  the  population  of 
the  colonies,  then  twelve  in  number,  Georgia 
being  a  subsequent  settlement,  was  estimated 
at  about  two  hundred  thousand,  of  which 
75,000  were  in  New-England,  and  60,000  in 
Virginia. 

We  thus  see  that  the  British  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  were  settled  almost  exclusively 
by  Anglo-Saxons,  and  their  rapid  progress 
was  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  energy 
and  vigor  pecuUar  to  the  race  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  in  his  work 
entitled  "Religion  in  America,"  has  some 
appropriate  remarks  on  this  subject : — 

'*The  Anglo-Saxon  race  possessed  qualities jpe- 
cnliarly  adapted  to  successful  colonization.  The 
characteristic  perseverance,  the  spirit  of  personal 
freedom  and  independeoce  that  have  ever  dbtln- 
ffoished  that  race,  admirablj  fit  a  man  for  the  la- 
bor and  isolation  necessarily  to  be  endured  before 
he  can  be  a  successful  colonist  Now,  New-Eng- 
land, New-Jersey,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  exception  of  Dutch  and  Swedish  ele- 
ments, which  were  too  inconsiderable  to  affect  the 
general  result,  were  all  colonixed  by  people  of 
Anglo-Saxon  ori^  And  assuredly  they  have 
displayed  qualities  fitting  them  for  their  task 
Buco  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed  befwe.'* 

But  how  did  the  people  of  the  colonies 
themselves  view  the  question  with  regard  to 
tlieir  common  origin  I  The  documents  the 
patriots  of  the  American  Revolution  issued 
to  the  world,  abundantly  show  that  they 
lidered  themselves  as  Anglo-Saions,  their 


possessions  British  colonies,  and  the  English 
people  their  kindred  and  of  the  same  origin. 
We  nee  1  only  quote  as  an  example,  the 
paragraph  from  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, driwn  up  by  Jefferson,  who  surely 
was  not  remarkable  for  hb  Anglo-Saxon 
attachments : — 

**  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  our  attention  to 
onr  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  {rom 
time  to  time  of  attempts  made  by  their  Legislature 
to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us. 
We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circnmstances  of 
our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity, 
and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations 
which  would  inevitablv  interrupt  our  coonectiooa 
and  correspondence.  Thev  too  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  efnuanguinitif.  We 
must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
denounces  our  separation,  and  bold  them,  as  we 
hold  the  rest  of  mankind— enemies  in  war,  in 
peace  friends." 

Of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaraticm 
of  Independence,  thirty-six  are  believed  to 
have  been  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin ;  five  Plct- 
ish  or  Lowland  Scotch;  seven  Welsh  or 
Cymbric;  four  Anglo-Irish ;  one  Scotch-Irisb ; 
one  Austro-Irish ;  one  Swedish;  and  one 
Spanish.  On  examining  the  list  of  delegates 
from  the  various  States  to  the  Continental 
Conm^ess,  from  1774  to  1788,  we  find  that 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  were  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  three  of  Anglo-Norman,  thirty-one  of 
Scotch,  ten  of  Irish,  twenty-four'  of  Welsh, 
seventeen  of  Huguenot  or  French,  eleven 
Dutch,  three  Oerman,  one  Swedish,  and  one 
of  Spanish  origin.  Total,  349.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  represented  the  States  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions,  vix. :  New-Hampshire,  17; 
Massachusetts,  20;  Rhode  Island,  12;  Con- 
necticut, 23;  New-York,  12;  New-Jersey, 
17 ;  Pennsylvania,  27 ;  Delaware,  13 ;  Mary- 
land, 27 ;  Virginia,  25 ;  North  Carolina,  19 ; 
South  Carolina,  19;  Geoigia,  17. 

An  examination  of  the  names  of  the  lead- 
ing officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army  would 
doubtless  show  a  similar  result  to  that  of  the 
Congressional  list,  but  we  do  not  deem  it 
important  to  enter  into  the  examination.  If 
our  Revolutionary  Others,  when  signing  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Independence,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  recognize  the  ties  of  kindred  in  thoee 
from  whom  they  were  separatmg,  there  is 
no  occasion  at  this  day  to  deny  the  tratlia 
of  history,  and  refnse  to  acknowledge  our 
common  origin  as  a  nation  with  that  Anglo^ 
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Saxon  people,  against  \?hom  we  have  con- 
tended in  two  wars  for  independence,  but 
who  still  hold  us  in  commercial  subjection, 
in  consequence  of  our  false  system  of  legisla- 
tion ;  which,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  refuses  to  protect 
our  own  industry. 

The  effect  of  the  mighty  stream  of  imi- 
gration  which  Europe  is  now  pouring  upon  our 
shores  is  yet  to  be  determined  by  the  events 
of  the  future.  But  our  former  experience  as 
a  nation  in  receiving  the  people  of  various 
races  who  have  sought  this  favored  land  as 
an  asylum,  and  the  ready  adoption  by  the 
various  masses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language, 


laws,  manners  and  customs,  induces  us  to 
believe  that  our  national  character  will  not 
be  materially  changed  by  the  effects  of  imi- 
gration.  It  should  be  Uie  duty  of  all  true 
Americans  to  discourage  the  separate  action 
and  trans-atlantic  attachments  and  associa* 
tions  of  the  foreigners  who  come  to  reside 
among  us ;  and  to  impress  upon  them  the 
truth,  that  as  all  meet  here  on  equal  ground, 
so  all  distinctions  of  race  should  here  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  all  denizens,  from  whatever 
land  or  clime,  should  be  anxious  to  be 
known  in  this  republic  only  by  the  common 
name  of  Americans. 


NOTES. 

I.  Sir  William  Betbam,  a  distiiigmahed  British  antiquary,  in  a  recent  work  expresses  the  opin- 
ion, founded  on  his  investigations,  thai  the  Welsh  and  the  Gael  must  have  been  a  totally  distmct 
and  separate  people ;  that  the  Welsh  language  differs  totally  from  the  Oaelic,  and  has  not  m  fact  the 
slightest  affinity,  unless  it  could  be  considered  an  affinity  that  a  few  words  are  to  be  found  in  each  tongue 
w^ch  hare  the  same  or  similar  meaning.  Lhuyd  and  Rowland,  two  of  the  most  eminent  Wdsh 
writers,  admit  that  a  people  who  spoke  the  Irish  Ltnguage  were  the  predecessors  of  the  Welsh  in  Wales, 
and  gave  names  to  most  of  the  places  in  that  country ;  and  that  Welsh  names  of  rivers  and  places 
were  only  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Scotland.  **  Therefore,"  says  Betham, 
**  it  appears  clear  that  the  Picts  who  inhabited  that  country  must  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Welsh, 
and  that  they  conquered  Wales,  Comwal],  and  Brittanjr,  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  call- 
ing themselves  Cymbri,  they  were  a  colony  of  the  Cimbri,  a  people  who  once  inhabited  me  neighboring 
coasts  of  Jutland,  f  Denmark,)  the  ancient  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  the  country  opposite  the  land  of 
the  Picts."  Sir  William  Betham  concludes,  that  the  Irish,  the  Gael  of  Scotland,  (IBDghlanders,)  and 
the  Manks,  (of  the  Isle  of  Man,)  are  now  the  only  descendants  of  that  ancient  people,  of  Phoenician 
origin,  who  speak  their  language. 

IL  The  following  are  the  names  and  ori^  of  the  twenty  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
who  are  not  considered  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  : — 

Lowland  Seoielu — William  Hooper,  Phihp  Livingston,  George  Roes,  James  Wilson,  John  Wither- 
spoon. 

Irish. — Charles  Carroll,  Thomas  Lynch,  jr.,  Thomas  McEean,  James  Smith,  Matthew  Thornton, 
George  Taylor. 

Welsh. — William  Floyd,  Francis  Lewis,  Joseph  Hewes,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Lewis  Morris,  Robert 
Morris,  William  Williams. 

Svoedish, — John  Morton. 

Spanish, — ^WHliam  Paca. 

l^e  name  of  Paca,  we  believe,  is  onl^r  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  and  Pcvtuguese.  William  Paca, 
of  Maryland,  whom  we  consider  of  Spanish  descent,  was  of  a  highly  respectable  family ;  but  his  origin 
is  not  mentioned  in  his  biography. 

Thomas  Lynch,  jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  signers,  was  of  a  distinguished  family  of  Con- 
naught,  Ireland.  His  bio^pher  says  that  the  South  Carolina  branch  of  the  Lynch  fkmily,  m>m  which 
be  was  descended,  was  onginallj  of  Austria,  where  it  was  called  Lince  or  Lints.  They  removed  to 
England,  and  from  Kent  to  Ireland. 

The  names  of  Thornton,  Smith,  Taylor,  and  Carroll,  in  Ireland,  we  believe  to  have  been  originally 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origm.  We  have  some  doubt  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  Celtic ;  but  we  think  it  is 
either  Saxon  or  Normaa  The  ancestor  of  the  fiimily,  Charles  Carroll,  grand&ther  of  the  signer,  came 
to  Maryland  with  the  early  English  Catholic  colonists,  «ent  ont  by  Lord  Baltimore.  He  was  a  native 
of  Sling's  County,  Ireland,  and  was  a  derk  in  the  office  of  Lord  Powis,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second. 

Among  the  names  of  the  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  besides  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion, are  sulUvan,  Burke,  Duane,  and  Kearney,  which  it  is  w^  known  are  Irish. 

llie  Sullivans  (O'SuUivan  originally)  are  a  distiiu^uished  ancient  Celtic  fiunily  in  Ireland.  The 
Burkes  are  deecended  from  an  Anglo-Norman,  named  De  Burgh,  who  accompanied  Strongbow  in  hit 
expedition  to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.    (See  Burkes  Landed  Gentry.) 
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Hell's  gates  \ 
Hell's  furious  chieS 


[  open  wide  1 
3  forth  ride  I 
The  deep  doth  reddea 
With  flags  of  armies  marching  through  the  Nighti 
As  kings  shall  lead  their  legions  to  the  fight 
At  Armageddon. 


Peers  and  princes  mark  I, 
Captains  and  Chiliardii ; 
Thou  burning  Angel  of  the  Pit,  Abaddon  1 
Charioteers  from  Hades,  land  of  Gloom, 
Oiffantic  thrones,  and  heathen  troopers,  whom 
The  thunder  of  tiie  fer-off  fight  doth  madden. 


UL 

Lo  I  Night's  barbaric  Khans, 
Lo  I  the  waste  Gulfs  wild  dans    . 
Gallop  across  the  skies  with  fiery  Mdles ! 
Lo  I  flaming  Sultanas,  infernal  Czars, 
In  deep-ranked  squadrons  gird  the  glowing  < 
Of  Lucifer  and  Ammon,  towering  IdoU 


See  yonder  red  platoons! 
See  1  see  the  swift  dragoons, 
Whirling  aloft  their  sabres  to  ttie  zenith  1 
See  the  tall  regunents  whose  spears  incline, 
Beyond  the  circle  of  that  steaa£ut  sign, 
Whidi  to  the  streams  of  Ocean  never  leanoth.* 


Whose  yond^  dragocHrest  1 
Whose  that  red-ahielded  breast  I 
Ohieffcfun  Satanas  1  Emp'ror  of  llie  Furnace  1 
What  briffht  centurions,  what  blazing  Earls, 
In  mul  of  HelTs  hot  ores  and  burnished  pearls, 
Alann  the  kingdoms  with  thdr  gleaming  huneeaf 


*^.  .  .  .  "Afjxfov  ....  *A/Mi£ar  .... 
OT^  d^  afMfAop6s  hf$  Xoitpiav  ^OxeoMMo. 

Iliao,  XYiii.  480. 


All  shades  and  spectnd  hosts, 
All  forms  and  gloomy  ghosts, 
All  frowning  ^antoms  firom  the  Gulfs  dim  gorges, 
FoUow  the  Kin^  in  waVrinff  multitude ; 
While  savage  giants  of  the  Wight's  old  brood. 
In  pagan  mirth,  toss  high  their  crackling  tordies.| 


Monarchs,  on  guarded  thrones. 
Ruling  Earth's  southern  zones, 
Mark  ye  the  wrathful  archers  of  Gehenna ; 
How  gleam,  affiighted  Lords  of  Europe's  crowns. 
Their  blood-red  arrows  o'er   your   bastioned 
towns, 
Moscow,  and  purple  Rome,  and  caBDon-girtVienna  f 
Go  bid  your  Ptophets  watch  the  troubled  sldea  I 
"Why  through  the  vault  cleave  those  infernal 
glam^esf 
Why,  ye  pale  Wizards,  do  those  portents  rise. 
Rockets  and  fiery  shafts  and  lurid  lances  f 


Stili  o*er  (he  sil^t  Pole 
Numberless  armies  rt^ 
Columns  all  plumed  and  cohorts  of  artillery; 
Still  ghidled  nobles  cross  the  snowy  fields 
In  flashing  chariots,  and  their  crimson  shields 
Kindle  afar  thy  icy  peaks,  Ccnxlilleral 


On,  Lcrds  of  dark  Despair  1 
Prbee  of  the  Powers  of  Air, 
Bear  your  broad  banners  through  the  ooDstellatieiisI 
Wave,  all  ye  Stygian  hordes, 
Through  the  black  sky  your  swcrds ; 
Startle  with  warlike  ogns  the  watching  'i^t**»**. 
March,  ye  mailed  multitudea,  across  the  deep ; 
Far  shine  the  battlements  on  Heaven's  steep. 
Dare  ye  again,  fierce  Thrones  and  scariet  Powers* 
Assail  with  Hell's  wild  host  those  ciystal  towers  t 

Tempt  ye  again  the  angels'  shining  Uades, 
Ithuriel's  spear,  and  Michael's  drdinff  trancbeao. 

The  seraplHAvalier,  whose  winged  brigades 
Drove  you  m  dreadful  rout  down  to  the  Kigfafs 
yart  dungeon  t  o.  h.  m. 
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EARTH     AND     MAN.* 


This  is  one  of  a  class  of  subjects  which  of 
latter  years  has  grown  out  of  and  been  laid 
open  by  the  growth  of  other  sciences.  As  the 
visible  world  has  been  mapped  out,  explored, 
and  defined,  and  the  harlequinism  of  the 
youthful  sciences  has  given  place  to  the  greater 
marvels  of  the  (ruth,  every  form  in  which  na- 
ture manifests  herself  to  us  shows  an  increas- 
ing mutual  dependence,  and  a  convergence 
to  one  centre — man.  From  this  connection 
and  newly-discovered  unity,  the  whole  range 
of  human  knowledge  has  received  an  in- 
creased and  increasing  impulse,  while  on 
some  of  its  paths  a  most  unexpected  blaze 
of  light  has  been  shed.  Among  others. 
Geography — or  Geology,  as  it  should  rightly 
be  called,  were  not  the  term  already  appro- 
priated to  a  portion  of  it — ^is  no  longer  the 
dry,  unmeaning  science  it  once  was  held  to 
be,  involving  no  great  principle  and  tending 
to  no  great  purpose ;  but  it  is  at  last  felt  to 
be,  in  its  growth  and  perfection,  a  foreshad- 
owing of  the  physical  destinies  of  mankind. 
Astronomy  and  Geography,  as  Laplace  and 
Herschel,  Humboldt  and  Ritter  have  un- 
folded them,  are  now  history — the  history 
of  the  material  universe  and  of  created  life ; 
covering,  not  thousands  of  years,  but  thou- 
sands of  cycles;  and  not  stopping  with  the 
present,  but  prophesying  of  futurity. 

Let  us  go  back  to  those  far-off  scenes 
which  their  latest  and  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries have  laid  open.  "The  earth  was 
without  form  and  void."  Vaporiform,  shape- 
less, glowing  with  combustion,  a  thousand 
times  more  rarefied  than  the  atmosphere 
around  us,  huge  volumes  of  the  ultimate 
particles  of  matter  filled  the  firmament, 
fleeting  though  space  before  the  breath  of 
the  Almighty.  As  the  billows  of  this  fire- 
mist  rolled  on  to  their  common  centre,  huge 
whirlpools  would  be  formed  from  its  ap- 
proaching currents,  and  thus,  fix^m  the  well- 
known  law  in  physics  that,  when  streams  of 
fluid  matter  converge  in  their  course  or  meet 


in  a  centre,  they  establish  a  rotary  motion' 
was  formed  our  planetary  system,  rou.h" 
hewn  and  formless,  but  with  all  its  magnifi' 
cent  purposes  fiiU^  engermed  within  it  Ti  e 
same  law  of  matter  that  drives  the  littie 
eddy  of  dust  and  straw  along  the  highway, 
or  covers  the  bosom  of  the  streamlet  with 
dimples,  guides  the  course  of  suns  and 
planets  and  astral  systems,  and,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  of  the  ^hole  ma- 
terial universe.  The  nebulous  sphere  thus 
formed,  filling  up  the  space  inclosed  within 
what  is  now  the  orbit  of  the  outermost 
planet,  was  a  vast  heated  furnace,  torn  with 
the  flaming  tornadoes  that  raged  and 
howled  through  its  depths,  but  still  follow- 
ing the  same  path  that  its  chaotic  materials 
pursued  while  yet  a  fire-cloud.  Its  rotary 
motion,  a  product  of  the  conflict  between 
this  original  movement  and  the  mutual  at- 
traction of  its  particles,  marks  the  natal 
hour  of  our  planetary  system.  In  the 
struggle  between  the  contending  centrifu- 
gal and  centripetal  forces,  the  outlying  por- 
tions of  the  mass  have  become  cooled,  partly 
by  radiation  of  their  heat  into  space,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  their  condensation. 
The  least  excess  of  the  centrifugal  over  the 
attractive  force  would  now  suffice  to  detach 
this  ring  from  the  central  body,  preserving, 
however,  its  rotary  motion,  as  well  as  the 
primary  onward  movement  of  the  whole 
mass.  The  condensation  of  the  inner  neb- 
ulous matter  still  goes  on;  the  space  be- 
tween the  ring  and  the  sphere  becomes  a 
vast  abyss ;  the  ring,  of  varying  proportions 
and  materials,  breaks  up  and  becomes  ib?elf 
a  sphere ;  its  rotary  motion  becomes  its  orbit- 
ual,  and  we  at  last  behold  the  eldest-bom  of 
the  planets  careering  through  the  ether,  and 
hailing,  as  the  ages  float  by,  the  successive 
births  of  its  younger  brethren. 

And  now,  in  its  turn  and  due  time,  our 
own  globe  takes  its  place  in  the  winged 
phalanx.    Its  satellite  is  thrown  off  by  the 
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same  laws  to  which  it  owed  its  own  exist- 
ence. At  this  period  the  mass  of  the  earth 
was  upwards  of  482,000  miles  in  diameter, 
and  its  time  of  rotation  about  twenty-nine 
and  a  half  days.  This  rate  of  speed — the 
day  and  .night  of  those  primeval  years — ^its 
satellite  still  preserves  in  its  revolutionary 
period ;  while  the  parent  globe,  by  continued 
condensation,  is  reduced  to  the  sixtieth  of 
that  diameter,  and  its  rotation  accelerated 
to  its  present  fixed  rate  of  twenty-four  hours. 
It  now  assumes  its  three  most  marked 
natural  appearances,  the  gaseous  envelope 
or  atmosphere,  the  liquid  or  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  cooled  and  hardened 
crusty  Within  this  mighty  caldron  still 
real's  the  original  and  central  heat,  intensi- 
fied by  its  narrowed  Hmits,  and  ever  strain- 
ing against  the  rock  walls  of  its  dungeon. 

And  now  we  come  to  that  era  in  this 
great  history  which  shows  more  immediate 
marks  of  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the 
home  of  man ;  a  time  inconceivably  remote, 
but  which  seems  but  as  yesterday  when 
compared  with  those,  immense  cycles  through 
which  its  previous  course  must  have  run. 
The  newly-formed  crust  must  have  been  in 
groat  part,  perhaps  wholly,  covered  by  the^ 
seas.  The  watere  themselves  were  proba- 
bly at  a  temperature  nearly  approaching 
the  boiling-point  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  solid  parts  were  otherwise 
than  irregular  in  their  contour  and  group- 
ings, nearly  as  much  so,  in  fact,  as  at  the 
present  hour,  though  not  possessing  the  same 
elevation.  The  marine  currents  doubtless 
existed.  The  sharp  outlines  of  these  sub- 
marine mountains  and  continents  must  thus 
have  been  subjected  to  a  violent  chemical 
and  mechanical  action,  and  must  have  been 
worn  away  with  a  rapidity  unknoiYn  since. 
The  turbid  seas  would  hold  these  materials 
in  suspension  or  chemical  solution.  A  de- 
posit would  then  take  place  of  the  heavier 
particles  first  and  the  lighter  afterwards, 
while  those  substances  held  in  solution  would 
be  precipitated  according  to  then*  chemical 
combinations.  Each  successive  layer,  which, 
when  first  deposited,  would  be  protected 
from  the  effects  ol  *he  internal  heat  by 
rapidly  radiating  it  into  the  superincumbent 
ocean,  would,  in  its  turn,  when  covered  by 
new  strata,  be  exposed  to  the  full  intensity 
of  its  fires.  Thus  were  formed  the  aqueous 
rocks.  At  this  period,  and  even  at  later 
'     *   ^^ng  from  the  uniformity  of  their 


fossiliferous  remains,  there  must  have  been  a 
remarkable  sameness  and  tranquillity  of  cli- 
mate  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  heat  of  the  almost  seething  waters  must 
have  gone  far  to  counteract  the  climatic 
inequalities.  There  was  no  dry  land  to 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere, 
by  producing  different  degrees  of  rarefaction, 
or  deflecting  from  their  regular  and  gentle 
course  the  great  wind-currents ;  while  the 
marine  currents  swept  equally  unobstructed 
around  the  earth's  circumference.  The 
great  density  of  the.  atmosphere  must  also 
have  contributed  to  this  effect  This  was 
the  period  of  the  earMer  sedimentary  roeksi, 
and  the  hour  before  the  dawn  of  animated 
creation:  **  And  darkntes  was  on  the  face  of 
the  deep.**  The  sun'^CT^ys  struggled  feebly 
through  the  thick,  murky  atmosphere.  The 
gloomy  sea  was  undisturbed  by  storms, 
and  in  silence  the  rains  were  gathered  and 
returned  to  its  bosom.  No  life  breathed,  no 
voice  was  heard  in  those  dreadful  solitudes. 
But  far  and  near,  wheresoever  the  eye  could 
rest,  was  the  vague,  illimitable  main. 

As  the  cooling  of  the  planet  continued, 
new  changes  took  place.  Slowly  upheaving, 
the  sunken  continents  reared  their  crests, 
and  dry  laid  appears.  The  earth,  the  air, 
and  the  waters,  now  act  and  react  on  each 
other,  and  become  proUfic  under  the  hfe- 
giving  rays  of  the  sun.  The  rains,  which 
before  fell  in  the  barren  lap  of  the  ocean, 
now  pour  down  on  the  peaks  and  jagged 
sides  of  the  mountains.  Disint^ration 
rapidly  goes  on.  Soils  and  alluvial  deposits 
are  formed,  and  marine  and  land  vegetation 
is  now  seen.  At  first,  animal  life  is  found 
in  a  few  types,  but  little  varied,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  lowest  grade  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
mated creation ;  but  in  the  succeeding 
epochs,  the  traces  of  hfe  become  more  abun- 
dant, and  the  number  of  species  extended. 
Before,  however,  nature  has  put  forth  all 
her  strength,  and  given  to  land,  and  sky, 
and  ocean  their  thousand  forms  of  hfe,  let 
us  look  at  the  map  of  the  globe  of  those 
early  years,  as  the  earth  has  preserved  k  for 
us  in  the  rock-tablets  of  her  autobiography. 

"The  largest  domain  above  the  surfece  of 
the  water,  in  the  regions  of  the  future  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  was  Scandinavia  and  a  part 
of  Russia.  England  and  Scotiand  are  only 
marked  by  a  few  islands  along  the  existing 
western  coast;  Ireland,  by  a  few  others  placed 
at  the  corners  of  the  present  island.    All 
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France  is  represented  merely  by  an  island  cor- 
responding to  the  central  land  of  Auvergne, 
and  by  some  strips  of  land  in  Vendue,  in 
Brittany,  and  in  Calvados.  In  Germany, 
Bohemia,  forming  a  great  island,  the  Harg, 
and  the  plateau  of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  small 
portions  of  the  Vosges,  and  of  the  Black  For- 
est, and  some  low  lands  on  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  Alps,  between  Toulon,  Milan,  and  Ty- 
rol, compose  an  archipelago  which  is  to  be- 
come the  centre  of  the  continent.  All  the 
regions  of  the  south,  except,  perhaps,  a  few 
small  portions  of  Spain  and  of  Turkey,  do  not 
yet  exist  North  America,  at  the  coal  epoch, 
which,  though  a  httle  more  recent,  belongs 
almost  to  the  same  age,  is  in  likcr  manner 
made  up  of  a  few  islands  only,  analogous  to 
Scandinavia,  but  less  numerous,  less  parcelled 
out  than  wo  find  them  in  Europe  at  the 
same  period,  A  large  island  occupies  all  the 
present  north-east  of  the  continent,  with  the 
region  of  the  AUeghanies  and  the  Apala- 
chian,  and  all  the  region  north-west  of  llie 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  forms  a  species 
of  small  continent,  in  the  interior  of  which 
are  three  inland  seas,  or  three  large  swamps, 
where  the  plants  are  vegetating  that  com- 
pose the  great  coal  deposits  of  the  present 
day.  A  similar  sea  doubtless  lay  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  bordered 
perhaps  by  lands  which  have  disappeared 
beneath  the  waves.  All  the  great  belt  of 
low  lands  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  Florida,  did  not 
exist;  the  ocean  formed  a  deep  gulf,  run- 
ning up  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  one 
half  its  length.  The  vast  plains  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  table- 
lands, and  the  high  snow-capped  chains  from 
California  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  were  still  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

The  coal  epoch,  or  the  era  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous formation,  was  the  triumph  of  vegetable 
nature.  The  insular  forms  of  the  newly-cre- 
ated continents,  the  ocean  permeating  and 
encompassing  them  in  every  direction,  and 
the  consequent  universal  humidity  of  climate ; 
the  large  proportion  of  morasses  and  low- 
lying  lands,  hardly  raised  above  the  surface 
of  tie  waters;  and,  above  all,  the  heated 
atmosphere,  surcharged  with  the  peculiar 
food  of  plants — carbon — gave  birth  to  a 
Titanic  vegetation,  of  a  low  rank  indeed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  surpassing  in 
luxuriance  and  extent  any  thing  that  is 
found  at  the  present  day,  even  in  the  most 


favored  of  the  tropical  latitudes.  Plants 
that  now  hardly  raise  their  humble  heads 
above  the  ground,  then  attained  the  size  of 
our  forest  trees.  Such  was  the  lycopodium^ 
or  club-moss  family,  seeking,  even  at  this 
day,  hot,  humid  situations  at  the  tropics, 
and  especially  in  small,  low  islands,  but 
never  exceeding  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet,  and  of  flimsy  and  weak  structure.  But 
in  the  ultra-tropical  climate  of  those  far-oflf 
years,  and  under  their  watery  skies,  this 
lowly  plant  reached  the  imposing  growth  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  spread  to  suck 
an  immense  extent  that  it  is  thought  to 
have  composed  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
entire  coal  formation  than  any  other  of  its 
vegetable  compeers.  Almost  rivalling  these 
in  size  and  importance  was  the  equisetum^ 
or  common  horsetail,  a  plant  which  is  now 
found  in  ditches  and  rivers  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  within  and  without  the  tropics. 
From  the  researches  of  M.  Brongniart,  it 
appears  indisputable  that  plants,  very  nearly 
the  same  as  these  in  their  organization, 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  original 
vegetation  of  the  globe ;  not  the  diminutive 
species  of  the  present  day,  but  towering 
vegetables,  many  yards  in  length ;  and  in- 
deed, if  certain  striated  fossils  of  the  coal 
fields  should  be  referable  to  this  family,  it 
will  be  found  that  some  of  them  must  have 
been  vast  trees.  The  ferns  too  played  an 
important  part  in  this  early  flora.  From 
these  facts,  less  disputable  than  aught  re- 
corded by  the  pen  of  human  historian,  we 
can  form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  nature — the  nature  whose 
gentler  face  now  fills  the  heart  of  man  with 
delight,  then  sorrowful,  sombre,  pale,  with 
the  agonies  of  her  mighty  travail.  Archi- 
pelagos, the  germ  of  contments,  almost  lost 
in  the  immensity  of  ocean,  and  darkened  by 
perpetual  mist ;  mountain  ranges,  of  no 
great  height  or  extent,  but  dangerous  with 
gorges  and  precipices  and  jutting  clifis; 
rivers,  swollen  witn  floods  and  surcharged 
with  detritus,  heaving  mournftilly  through 
the  silence  of  primeval  forests  ;  endless 
fens,  where  the  children  of  nature  stand  in 
ranks  so  close  and  impenetrable,  that  nc 
bird  could  pierce  the  net- work  of  theii 
branches,  nor  reptile  move  through  the 
stockade  of  their  trunks.  But  neither  bird 
nor  quadruped  had  yet  started  into  being, 
for  no  living  creature  could  breathe  for  a 
moment  the  noxious  air,  from  which  vege- 
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tation  drew  in  safety  the  sustenance  of  its 
gigantic  development.  The  leafy  Titans 
waved  over  a  world  that  was  yet  their  own ; 
from  the  reservoirs  of  the  sky  they  drank 
in  the  liquid  carbon ;  they  drained  oft*  the 
poison  and  locked  it  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth;  they  filled  the  estuaries  and  water- 
courses and  shallow  seas  with  their  prostrate 
forms;  the  purification  of  nature  was  the 
purpose  of  their  creation,  and  for  unbroken 
ages  the  work  went  on.  This  was  the  twi- 
light of  the  morning. 

Succeeding  epochs  present  a  continuous 
upheaving  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  a 
nearer  approach  of  the  dry  land  to  the  pres- 
ent forms  of  the  continents.  Animal  life  at 
last  appears  in  shapes  fitted  to  the  gradual 
preparation  of  the  earth  for  the  reception  of 
the  highest  types.  Heretofore,  fishes  and 
moUusks  had  found  protection  in  their  proper 
element  from  the  deadly  impregnation  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  now,  reptiles  are  found — a 
class  of  animals,  from  their  slow  respiration, 
peculiarly  fitted  for  a  medium  yet  wanting 
3  Is  due  proportion  of  oxygen.  Each  era  of  the 
world's  history  seems  to  have  brought  its 
pspecial  form  of  hfe  to  its  maximum  size, 
and  we  accordingly  find  these  animals  to 
Ussurae  a  magnitude  and  variety  of  attri- 
butes no  longer  possessed  by  the  similar  spe- 
bios  of  the  present  day. 

"  It  docs  not  seem  unphiloeophical  to  infer  that 
X\Q  hays,  creeks,  estuanes,  rivers,  and  dry  land 
.vere  tenanted  by  animals,  each  fitted  to  the  aitua- 
iond  where  it  coald  feed,  breed,  and  defend  itself 
rom  the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  That  strange 
cptile,  the  Icthyosaurus,  (one  species  of  which,  /. 
^tatj/odon,  was  of  krge  size,  the  jaws  being  strong, 
Ind  occasionally  eight  feet  in  length,)  may,  from 
ts  form,  have  braved  the  waves  of  the  sea,  dash- 
ng  through  them  as  the  porpoise  now  does  ;  but 
he  Plcsiosaunis,  at  least  the  species  with  the  long 
.cck,  (P.  dolichodeiruSf)  would  be  better  suited  to 
are  nshed  in  shallow  creeks  and  bays,  defended 
rom  heavy  breakers.  The  crocodiles  were  proba- 
»ly,  as  Uieir  congeners  of  tlie  present  day  are,  lovers 
f  rivers  and  estuaries,  and,  like  them,  destructive 
nd  voracious.  Of  the  various  reptiles  of  this  pe* 
tod,  the  Icthyosaurus,  particularly  theZplatyoaon, 
L>cms  to  have  been  best  suited  to  have  ruled  in 
he  waters,  its  powerful  and  capacious  jaws  being 
n  over-match  lor  those  of  the  crocodiles  and  ple- 
osaurl  Nor  are  we  uniicquainted  with  some  of 
ic  food  upon  which  these  creatures  lived  ;  their 
>S!ul  feces,  named  eoprolUes^  having  afforded  evi- 
ence  not  only  that  they  devoured  fish,  but  each 
thcr ;  the  smaller  becoming  the  prey  of  the  larger, 
J  is  abundantly  testified  by  the  undigested  re"*— *•»* 
*  vertebrcB  and  other  bones  contained  in 
jlites.     *  -*='*  —-'»»  voracity,  it  ieema  t 


that  so  many  escaped  to  be  imbedded  in  rocks, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  ages  on  ages,  to  tell  the 
tale  of  'their  existence  as  former  inhabitants  of  our 
planet.  And  strange  inhabitants  they  undoubtedly 
were  ;  for,  as  Cuvier  savs,  the  Ichthyosaurus  has 
the  snout  of  a  dolphin,  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the 
head  and  sternum  of  a  lizard,  the  extremities  of 
cetac^a,  (being,  however,  four  in  number,)  and  the 
vertebrse  of  &h ;  while  the  Plesiosaurus  has,  witli 
the  same  cetaceous  extremities,  the  head  of  a  liz- 
ard, and  a  neck  resembling  the  body  of  a  ser- 
pent"* 

In  the  tertiary  formation,  the  continents 
have  assumed  very  nearly  their  present  out- 
lines, while  the  superior  class  of  animals — the 
mammifers — have  become  abundant.  Spain, 
France,  Central  Europe,  the  British  Isles,  are 
well  defined  ;  Scandinavia  has  reached  al- 
most its  present  limits.  Italy,  the  Morea, 
Barbary,  the  Levant  are  there ;  while,  from 
the  north,  Russia  already  hangs  like  a  cloud 
over  the  future  realms  of  civilization.  With 
the  increase  of  dry  land  and  the  continued 
diminishment  of  the  surface-heat  of  the  earth, 
is  lost  the  uniformity  of  temperature  that  has 
hitherto  prevailed  through  the  whole  course 
of  these  elementary  wars.  From  these  two 
changes  follow  the  most  momentous  r^ults. 
Climates  are  established  somewhat  as  they 
exist  at  the  present  day,  and  the  various 
forms  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
become  localized.  Living  nature  is  hence- 
forth parcelled  out  according  to  its  natural 
aflfinities,  and  individualized  by  geographical 
and  climatic  barriers.  Each  type  finds  itself 
in  the  sphere  in  which  alone  it  can  reach 
perfection.  Nature  becomes  more  prodigal 
of  creative  power,  and  more  avaricious  of 
space.  Animals  analogous  to  existing  spe- 
cies are  now  found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  Saurian  still  possessed  the  muddy  mar- 
gms  of  the  seas,  and  the  early  vegetation 
still  continued  under  the  equatorial  sun. 
But,  in  more  temperate  latitudes,  a  nobler 
and  higher  life  bursts  forth  tumultuously. 
On  the  hill-slopes  it  basks  and  sports ;  in  the 
wooded  valleys  it  flutters,  and  sings  the 
morning-song  of  creation.  The  uplands 
tremble  beneath  the  tramp  of  bovine  myr- 
iads ;  and  in  the  desert  prowl  the  felinae. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  from  its  earliest  baptism 
of  flame,  through  convulsions  when  the  cen- 
tral fire  fought  for  its  ancient  dominion, 
through  alternate  cycles  of  rest  and  agitation, 
we  come  to  the  final  chapter  in  this  wonder- 
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ful  history,  the  submersion  of  the  continents, 
and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  waters. 
The  geological  appearances  of  Europe  and 
North  America  render  it  probable  that  those 
regions  were  at  a  late  period  swept  by  pow- 
erful currents  of  water,  which  rounded  off 
the  forms  of  the  mountains,  scooped  out  the 
valleys  into  gentler  shapes,  filled  up  with  the 
transported  debris  the  fissures  and  breaks  in 
the  superficial  strata,  in  a  manner  which  no 
atmospheric  influence  could  possibly  have 
effected,  and  smoothed  and  softened  the 
whole  in  its  final  preparation  as  the  abode 
of  the  human  race. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  perfected  and  fitted  for  a  new  day,  and 
seek  for  the  connection  which  we  cannot 
doubt  must  exist  between  its  physical  condi- 
tions and  the  past  history  of  man.  And 
thereby  we  may  obtain  a  clue  to  his  terres- 
trial destinies.  For  if  we  can  see  an  evident 
fitting  of  the  powers  of  nature  to  the  pur- 
poses of  individual  existence,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  there  is  an  equal  parallelism 
between  the  great  features  of  nature  and  the 
past  and  future  fortunes  of  the  race. 

The  outhne  of  a  continent,  dependinjif  as 
it  does  on  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
seas,  and  liable  to  assume  a  most  complete 
change  of  appearance  with  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  those  seas,  even  with  the  slight 
variation  of  a  few  hundred  feet,  would  seem 
a  matter  altogether  accidental  and  devoid  of 
significance.  But  as  there  is  nothing  acci- 
dental in  nature,  but  every  thing  the  result 
of  ph3rsical  laws  fixed  in  fate,  by  observing 
closely  these  sinuosities  of  shape,  together 
with  their  associated  natural  phenomena, 
we  may  be  enai)led  to  detect,  in  the  apparent 
confusion,  a  system  and  design  world-wide 
as  the  materials  out  of  which  it  is  wrought. 
And  first  we  will  refer  to  the  work  with 
which  we  have  headed  this  paper,  for  some 
of  the  coincidences  and  contrasts,  the  resem- 
blances and  irregularities  in  th«»  vertical  and 
horizontal  forms  of  the  different  bodies  of 
dry  land  which  compose  the  habitable  earth. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  globe  will  show 
us  the  continents  surrounding  the  northern 
pole,  and  springing  out  from  it  like  an 
opened  fan,  jutting  into  the  great  southern 
ocean  in  pyramidal  forms.  The  points  of 
these  pyramids  are  invariably  the  extremities 
of  mountain  belts,  which  proceed  from  the 
interior  and  break  off  abrujitly,  forming  bold 
and  precipitous  promontories.    Thus  we  see 


America  terminate  in  the  rugged  heights  of 
Cape  Horn,  Africa  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Asia  in  Cape  Comorin,  the  extremity 
of  the  chain  of  the  Ghauts,  and  Australia 
in  Cape  Southeast,  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
This  tendency  of  the  continents  to  group 
together  in  the  north,  and  to  become  atten- 
uated and  narrow  towards  the  south,  is  carried 
out  in  all  the  separate  and  minor  forms  in 
which  they  present  themselves.  For  instance, 
Greenland,  Cal.fomia,  Florida,  in  America  ; 
Scandinavia,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  in 
Europe ;  the  two  Indies,  Corea,  Kamtechatka, 
in  Asia,  all  point  to  the  south.  The  next 
series  of  resemblances  is  found  by  grouping 
the  continents  in  three  double  worlds  :  the 
two  Americas,  Europe-Africa,  and  Asia* 
Australia.  Each  pair  we  find  to  be  united 
togefter  by  an  isthmus  or  chain  of  islands. 
On  one  side  of  the  isthmus  is  an  archipelago, 
on  the  other  a  peninsula.  Thus,  in  America, 
on  one  side  of  the  connecting  isthmus  is  the 
archipelago  of  the  Antilles,  on  the  other  is 
the  peninsula  of  California.  In  Europe- 
Africa,  (considering  Italy  and  Sicily  as  the 
true  isthmus,  since  they  almost  touch  by 
Cape  Bon  the  Barbary  shore,  and  the  sea 
between  being  shallow  and  full  of  ledges  of 
rock,)  we  have  on  the  east  the  Grecian  archi- 
pelago, and  the  peninsula,  Spain,  on  the 
west.  In  Asia- Australia,  there  is  the  contin- 
uous chain  of  islands,  stretching  from  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  by  Sumatra  and  Java, 
up  to  New-Holland,  presenting  thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  isthmus  in  embryo ;  and  on 
one  side  is  the  archipelago  of  Borneo,  Cele- 
bes, and  of  the  Moluccas,  and  on  the  other 
the  peninsula  of  India,  Another  fact  worth 
noticing,  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
land  and  sea,  is  that  the  surface  of  the  globe 
is  found  to  be  divided  into  two  hemispheres, 
the  one  containing  all  the  principal  terrestrial 
masses,  the  other,  only  vast  oceans ;  forming, 
in  this  way.  a  continental  hemisphere  and 
an  oceanic  hemisphere. 

Again,  instead  of  the  great  masses  of  dry 
land  rising  at  irregular  and  hap-hazard  ele- 
vations above  the  surface  of  the  oceans,  and 
interspersed  with  dapressions  below  that 
surface,  as  can  be  witnessed  in  the  isolated 
cases  of  the  Caspian  and  Dead  Seas,  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  beds  of  a  few 
of  the  Italian  lakes,  we  observe  a  gradual 
and  steady  rise  in  each  of  the  continents  to- 
wards a  range  of  highlands  constituting  its 
crest.     These  apices  are  never  in  the  cen- 
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tre,  but  always  on  one  of  the  sides,  pre- 
senting thus  two  slopes  of  unequal  length 
and  inclination.  Of  these,  the  long  slopes 
tend  invariably  towards  the  A.tlantic  or  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  which  is  only  a  portion  of  it ; 
while  the  short  slopes  descend  to  the  Pa- 
cific, or  its  continuation,  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Incidentally,  we  can  find  from  these  facts 
a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  the  conti- 
nents emerged  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
Lifted  up  by  the  internal  volcanic  forces,  the 
crust  of  the  earth  would  seem  to  have  been 
raised  either  way,  from  a  line  following  the 
centre  of  the  Atlantic,  by  successive  diverg- 
ing upheavals,  until  it  attained  the  height 
of  its  loftiest  mountain  barricades.  That  this 
was  efiected  by  a  series  of  convulsions,  and 
not  by  a  single  one,  is  proved  by  the  com- 
parative geological  appearances.  Thefram- 
pians  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian mountains,  are  far  more  ancient  than 
the  Alps,  Carpathians,  and  Himalaya;  while, 
in  America,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Andes  are  of  much  later  origin  than  t^e  more 
moderate  ranges  along  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
the  general  elevation  of  the  uplands  and 
plains  corresponding  also  very  closely  with 
that  of  the  mountains.  The  same  tilting  mo- 
tion, we  may  observe,  which  raised  the  outer 
or  Pacific  margins,  would  be  likely  to  cause  a 
proportionate  depression  on  the  inner  line  of 
junction ;  and  to  this  cause  may  be  owing 
the  existence  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which 
has  more  the  character  of  an  inland  sea  than 
the  Pacific,  resembling  in  its  form  a  trough 
between  the  opposite  continents.  Strength- 
ening the  above  view  is  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  globe  are 
strung  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacitic,  while 
the  Atlantic  is  comparatively  free  in  this 
respect ;  pointing  thus  to  the  latest  theatre 
of  elemental  strife.  In  addition  to  this  main 
system  of  slopes,  there  is  a  system  of  coun- 
ter-slopes, commencing  in  both  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres  at  the  poles,  and 
reaching  their  greatest  altitudes  at  the  trop- 
ics. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  points  of  resem- 
blance or  intimate  connection  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  There  are 
others  of  contrast,  however,  equally  strik- 
ing, and  not  to  be  forgotten  in  a  view  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  forms  of  the  conti- 
nents upon  the  physical  destinies  of  man- 
kind. 

Whilst  the  mountain  systems  have  p^ 


sented  the  most  attractive  field  for  the  labors 
of  the  geologist,  and  have  in  fact,  until  of  late 
years,  almost  engrossed  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  it  is  nevertheless  not  there 
that  we  must  look  for  the  solution  of  the 
momentous  questions  to  which  their  labors 
have  been  but  the  prelude.  It  is  m  the  low, 
level  stretches  of  land,  or  plains^  and  in  the 
high  and  level  table-lands,  or  plateaus,  that 
men  build  their  homes,  and  make  the  scone 
of  their  labors  and  hopes,  of  their  trials  and 
rewards.  The  first  to  point  out  the  impor- 
tance in  physical  geography  of  these  divisions 
of  the  earth's  surface,  was  Humboldt ;  and 
later  geographers  have  followed  closely  in 
the  track  that  his  great  intelligence  opened 
for  them,  whilst  their  moral  bearings  upon 
human  fortunes  have  hardly  yet  had  bestow- 
ed upon  them  a  due  share  of  attention. 

"The  Old  World  is  that  of  table-lands  and 
mountains.  No  continent  exhibits  plateaus  eo 
elevated,  so  numerous,  so  extensive,  as  Asia  and 
Africa.  Instead  of  one  or  two  chains  of  moun- 
tains, lilse  the  Andes,  Central  Asia  is  traversed 
by  four  immense  chains,  supporting  vast  table- 
lands of  from  five  thousand  to  fourteen  thousand 
feet  m  elevation,  and  the  loftiest  mountaina 
of  the  globe.  The  extent  of  this  elevated 
region  is  more  than  two  thousand  four  hundred 
miles  in  length,  by  one  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  in  breadth.  The  principal  mass  of  Western 
Asia  is  nothing  but  a  plateau,  from  three  to  six 
thousand  feet  in  height  Africa,  Fouth  of  Sahara, 
seems  to  be  only  an  enormous  pile  of  uplifted 
loads.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  moun- 
tains and  plateaus  of  Asia  cover  five  sevenths  of 
its  surface,  while  the  plains  occupy  only  two 
sevenths.  In  Africa,  the  high  regions  form  two 
thirds  of  the  continent,  the  plabs  only  one  third. 
But  although  the  Old  World  may  be  called  the 
world  of  plateaus,  it  U  not  because  great  plains 
are  wanting  there.  The  whole  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia  is  nearly  a  boundless  ^lain.  In  Africa, 
also^  the  plains  of  Sahara  extend  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  in  length,  by  one  thousand 
in  breadth.  But  the  situation  of  these  plains  of 
the  Old  World,  under  the  frozen  sky  of  the  north, 
and  imder  the  fires  of  the  tropics,  together  with 
the  nnture  of  their  soil,  takes  from  them  all  thpir 
importance.  The  one  i!«  a  frozen  waste,  a  Sibena; 
the  other  a  burning  desert;  and  neither  the  one  nor 
the  oUier  is  called  to  play  an  essential  port,  nor  do 
they  impre?d  upon  their  respective  continents  their 
essential  character.  The  New  World,  cm  the  other 
hand,  is  tlie  world  of  plains.  They  form  two  tlrrda 
of  its  surface ;  the  plateaus  and  the  mountaini, 
only  one  third.  The  high  lands  form  only  a  narrow 
band,  crowde<l  upon  the  western  coasts  of  the  two 
continents.  Almost  the  whole  east  runs  into  im- 
mense phiins,  coverinj?  it,  one  might  say,  from  pole 
to  pole.  From  the  Frozen  Ocenn  to  tJie  Gulf  of 
over  an  extent  of  nearly  two  thousand  four 
'^es,  wo  cross  only  ixmum^iat  heighti» 
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From  tiie  llanos  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  banks  of  La 
Plata,  we  traverse  more  than  three  thousand  miles 
of  low  plains,  slightly  interrupted  by  the  some- 
what more  elevated  regions  of  western  Brazil ; 
they  are  prolonged  even  to  the  Pampas  of  Pata- 
gonia, six  hundred  miles  further  south,  to  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  America.    The  length  of  the 
rich  plains  watered  by  the  Maranon,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current^  is  nearly  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred miles.    ......    Finally,  if  we  were 

seeking  for  a  continent  where  the  form  of  moun- 
tains, wiUiout  plateaus  at  their  base,  should  be 
the  characteristic  feature,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
name  Europe,  comprehending  in  it  only  Western 
Europe,  without  Russia ;  that  is,  historic&l  Europe, 
the  true  Europe,  after  all  Traverse  Europe  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  whether  over  its  central  mass 
or  its  peninsulas,  you  will  find  every  where  its  soil 
modiiied,  cut  in  all  directions  by  chains  of  moun- 
tains intersecting  each  other.  In  all  this  part  of 
the  Continent,  the  largest  existing  plain,  that  of 
northern  Germany  and  Poland,  is  only  six  hundred 
miles  lonff  by  two  hundred  broad.  It  is  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  Astatic  plains  in  the  north. 
The  other  plains,  as  those  of  France,  of  Hungary, 
of  Lombardy,  are  smaller  in  extent,  and  do  not 
deprive  this  part  of  the  Continent  of  the  moim- 
tainous  character  essentially  belonging  to  it" 

In  connection  with  these  varying  shapes 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  essentially  modi- 
fied by  thero,  is  the  question  of  climate. 
The  great  zones  of  the  astronomical  climate 
arc  due,  it  is  true,  to  the  spherical  form  of 
our  globe,  causing  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  sun^s  rays.  But  these  are  modified  to  such 
a  degree  by  the  great  divisions  of  land  and 
sea,  that  in  the  same* latitudes  we  will  find 
at  one  point  the  freshness  and  verdure  of  a 
perpetual  spring,  and  at  another,  winters 
almost  arctic  in  their  severity,  followed  by 
summers  where  the  sun  beats  down  with 
equatorial  fervor.  For  instance,  at  the  Faroe 
Islands,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  thermometer  falls,  during  the  coldest 
month  of  the  year,  \&  36.8''  Fahr.,  while  in 
the  hottest  month  it  only  rises  to  55**.  In  the 
same  latitude,  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  stands 
the  city  of  Yakutsk.  Here  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  40.9^  below  zero,  during  the 
coldest  month,  to  68.5**  of  Fahr.,  during  the 
summer  heats,  making  an  annual  variation 
of  109.4**  On  the  southern  shores  of  Great 
Britain,  delicate  shrubs  suffer  no  injury 
from  the  mild  winters,  while  the  summer 
sun  has  not  power  to  bring  to  its  full  ripe- 
ness the  grape.  On  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Caspian,  wines  are  grown  of  equal 
richness  with  those  of  Spain,  while  in  the 
same  latitude  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
the  vine  can  hardly  be  raised.    These  ex- 


treme variations  are  due  not  alone  to  the 
mere  contour  of  the  confines  of  ocean  and 
dry  land,  but  to  the  extent  of  the  continents 
and  the  varying  altitudes  and  depressions 
of  their  surfaces.  And  whether  the  ocean 
breezes  are  met  by  inhospitable  mountain 
barricades,  robbing  them  of  tlieir  humid 
treasures,  and  sending  them  inland  dry 
and  sterile,  or  whether  they  pass  for  thou- 
sands of  leagues  over  low-lying  plains,  are 
matters  involving  not  only  climate,  but  civili- 
zation and  barbarism,  and  place  and  prece- 
dence of  the  continents  in  the  preparation  of 
the  earth  for  the  universal  home  of  the  hu- 
man family.  But  before  we  consider  these 
great  physical  features,  so  important  in  their 
moral  results,  we  must  call  to  mind  the  vari- 
ous atmospheric  phenomena  by  which  land 
and  sea  are  enabled  to  act  and  react  on  each 
other.  And  first  the  general  theoiy  of  the 
winds. 

Among  the  causes  of  atmospheric  disturb- 
ance, the  chief  is  the  unequal  rarefaction  by 
the  sun's  rays  of  the  different  levels  and  sec- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  the  more  heated 
layers  of  air  rising,  in  consequence  of  their 
lessened  density,  and  the  adjacent  colder  and 
heavier  volumes  rushing  into  the  comj)ara- 
tive  vacuum  thus  formed.  What  is  true 
incidentally  and  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  clear 
must  also  be  the  case  in  the  regular  and 
grander  operations  of  nature,  and  more  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  two  great  reservoirs 
of  heat  and  cold,  the  poles  and  the  tropics. 
From  these  causes  we  would  conclude  an 
uninterrupted  march  or  progression  of  the 
winds,  from  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions, 
in  the  direction  of  the  equator.  This  hypo- 
thesis observation  has  rendered  certain,  mod- 
ifying it,  however,  by  antagonistic  phenom- 
ena sufficiently  numerous  to  leave  this  ele- 
ment its  character  as  the  type  of  all  change 
and  uncertainty.  As  the  waves  of  air  roll 
from  the  poles  to  the  tropics,  they  aie  af- 
fected by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth. 
The  spe^  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis 
is  of  course  almost  nothing  at  the  poles,  and 
obtains  its  maximum  at  the  equator.  The 
polar  winds,  as  they  sweep  towards  the 
equator,  do  not  acquire  this  increased  velo- 
city at  once,  but,  as  the  earth  rolls  from  west 
to  east,  lag  behind,  presenting  thui  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  current  of  air  from  east  to  west. 
This  tendency  to  the  west  increases,  tho 
nearer  the  approach  to  the  tropics,  and  at| 
last  assumes  a  due  westeriy  direction,  and 
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becomes  what  navigators  term  the  trade- 
winds.  These  winds  are  found  on  either 
side  of  the  equator,  and  are  separated  by  a 
zone  of  calms,  where  the  ascending  current 
seems  to  neutralize  the  horizontal.  In  this 
region  the  breezes  are  variable  and  shifting, 
and  calms  alternate  with  the  most  terrific 
tornadoes.  But  on  the  north  and  on  the 
south,  the  trades  pursue  their  stately  and 
gentle  march,  gathering  the  vapors  from 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  to  enrich  the  far-off 
continents.  For  as  the  tropical  sun  forces  the 
heated  strata  upwards,  they  become  cooled 
in  those  frigid  heights,  and  are  drawn  into 
the  upper  return  current  to  either  pole,  to 
run  again  on  the  endless  round  of  nature. 
The  temperature  of  these  upper  currents 
steadily  decreases,  and  their  greater  density 
forces  them  slowly  but  surely  to  the  earth, 
which  they  reach  at  about  30^  north  latitude. 
Their  superabundant  humidity  is  condensed, 
and  their  course  is  marked  by  copious  show- 
ers, the  warm  and  genial  rain  of  southern 
winds,  which  brings  to  the  lap  of  the  earth 
germination  and  increase.  The  existence  of 
these  upper  return  currents  is  well  estab- 
lished, as  is  also  the  fact  that  they  are  af- 
fected by  the  rotary  motion  of  the.  earth 
equally  with  the  surface  currents,  but  in  a 
reversed  order.  For,  starting  with  the  full 
velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation  at  the  equa- 
tor, they  do  not  immediately  lose  it  as  they 
proceed  on  their  northward  travel,  but  find 
themselves  at  every  step  a  little  in  advance 
of  their  original  longitude,  forming  thus,  be- 
tween the  two  propelling  forces,  a  current 
from  the  south-west,  as  the  corresponding 
surface  current  runs  from  the  north-east 
This  on  our  side  of  the  equator.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  upper  current 
tends  from  the  north-west,  and  the  lower 
from  the  south-east  Accordingly,  in  the 
middle  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
where  the  upper  and  lower  currents  come 
into  contact,  we  have  but  two  normal  winds, 
the  north-east  and  the  south-west  wind. 
Both  bring  clouds  and  rain,  but  the  south- 
west alone  bears  i^ith  it  the  prolific  warmth 
of  its  native  climate.  The  north-east,  cold, 
and  from  its  density  comparatively  dry, 
especially  if  its  course  is  overland,  meets 
the  vapors  rising  from  lakes  and  rivers  and 
morasses,  and  condenses  them  into  chilling 
rai n-storms.  Where  i  t  crosses  lofty  plateaus, 
such  as  the  steppes  of  northern  Siberia,  it 
adds  a  deeper  gloom  to  their  desolation. 


Where  it  gains  warmth  and  moisture  from 
the  open  sea,  and  is  subsequently  checked 
by  the  forests  and  mountain  ranges  of  the 
main  land,  as  in  eastern  India,  China,  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  America,  it  deposits  its 
temperate  rains  on  their  slopes  and  recesses. 
Where  it  sweeps  over  extensive  tracts  of  de- 
pressed and  parched-up  plains,  such  as  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  their  dry  heat  melts  awaj 
its  small  modicum  of  moisture,  and  we  be- 
hold the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  coan try- 
doomed  to  perpetual  sterility  by  the  joint 
action  of  a  tropical  sun  and  polar  winds. 
A  more  striking  instance  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  humid  breezes  that  are  wafted 
over  the  Mediterranean  into  the  depths  of 
Sahara.    The  burning  breath  of  the  desert 
dries  up  the  humid  airs,  the  mists  are  dis- 
solved into  invisible  vapor,  the  clouds  disap- 
pear, and  south ^%ard  rolls  the  northern  blast, 
until,  condensed  on  the  mountain  slopes  and 
snowy  peaks  of  central  Africa,  clouds,  and 
rain,  and  mist,  once  more  appear.   Here  they 
swell  those  mysterious  fioods  whose  fountains^ 
long  sought  for,  must  thus,  in  the  vast  econ- 
moy  of  God,  be  found  in  the  waters  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  even  in  the  ice  of  arctic  seas. 
On  the  south  of  the  equator,  from  the  great 
preponderance  of  ocean  over  diy  land,  the 
trades  blow  with  greater  regularity  than  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.    But  even  here, 
the  Indian  Ocean,  from  its  land-locked  char- 
acter, breaks  in  upoa  the  course  of  this  great 
aerial  system,  and  establishes  one  of  its  own. 
On  the  north  of  this  huge  mediterranean 
sea  we  find  India,  with  its  towering  moun- 
tain ranges,  and   the  elevated   regions  of 
middle  Ama.     On  the  south  are  the  table- 
lands of  southern  Africa.    These  lie  in  oppo- 
site hemispheres ;  and  while  it  is  summer  in 
India,  the  plateaus  of  Africa  are  covered 
with  snow ;  and  when  winter  passes  over  to 
the  Himalayas,  the  African  uplands  glow  and 
quiver  with  furnace-heat    Thus,  alternately, 
for  six  months  of  the  year,  there  is  a  strong 
wind  setting  in  from  either  quarter,  form- 
ing the  north-east  and  south-west  monsoons. 
To  the  east  and  south  is  New-Holland,  with 
its  minor  monsoons,  while  the  great  Aus- 
tralian archipelago,  feeling  the  influence  of 
these  double  systems,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  the  great  Pacific  trade-wind,  to  which  it  is 
the  barrier,  is  constantly  the  scene  of  the 
most  terrific  tempests. 

Equally  with  the   atmosphere,  are  the 
oceanic  waters  aflfecte^^gi^^yed^fc^^iptjgi^be 
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^eurth,  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
sun's  heat.  Driven  from  the  poles  by  the 
eternal  laws  of  matter,  they  hurry  on  to  the 
tropics,  washing  their  burning  shores,  to 
return  in  their  great  round  of  compensation 
with  borrowed  warmth  to  mitigate  the  rigor 
of  arctic  winters.  But  the  continents,  which 
present  obstacles  only  partially  insurmount- 
able by  the  winds,  break  up  the  marine 
movements  into  a  more  complex  system; 
and  instead  of  the  general  form  of  upper  and 
lower  strata,  we  have  numberless  lateral  cur- 
rents, whirling  furioasly  around  the  conti- 
nental promontories,  foaming  along  the  coasts 
that  hem  them  in,  seeking  as  eagerly  for  out- 
lets to  the  west  as  did  Columbus  for  the  great 
western  world,  and  finally  taking  the  course 
which  their  original  impulse,  the  outlines  of 
the  masses  of  dry  land,  and  the  varying 
depth  and  form  of  tlie  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
unite  in  giving  them.  In  the  gulf-stream 
we  behold  an  ocean  current  corresponding 
to  the  upper  return  trade-wind  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere ;  in  the  uniform  movement 
to  the  west  of  the  equatorial  seas,  we  have 
the  counterpart  of  the  trade- winds  of  com- 
merce ;  and  in  the  fact  of  the  annual  pro- 
gress to  the  south  of  numbers  of  icebergs, 
moved  directly  against  the  set  of  the  gulf- 
stream  by  the  submarine  current  which  en- 
velopes their  base,  we  have  a  beautiful  proof 
of  the  general  correctness  of  this  theory. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  manner  and  ex- 
tent to  which  the  earth  "is  aflfected  by  the 
influences  of  sea  and  sky,  and  in  what 
degree  these  combine  to  impel  the  growth, 
not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  tribes  of 
men  whom  history  finds  planted  on  its  sur- 
face. As  we  have  seen,  the  two  Americas, 
from  their  long  and  narrow  form,  and  the 
comparative  nearness  of  their  opposite  coasts, 
are  permeable  in  every  direction  by  the  ocean 
vapors,  and  possess  what  may  be  called  a 
maritime  climate.  The  old  world,  on  the 
other  hand,  heaped  up  in  a  compact  mass 
between  the  pole  and  the  equator,  present- 
ing a  region  of  such  immense  extent  as  to 
drain  the  winds  of  the  eastern  and  western 
oceans  of  every  vestige  of  their  humidity, 
aflfords  an  instance  of  a  climate  essentially 
continental.  In  the  latter,  dry,  free,  and 
open,  animal  life  finds  the  best  materials  of 
its  growth  and  early  development,  while 
vegetation  is  dwindling  and  imperfect  In 
the  new  world,  on  the  contrary,  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  is  triumphant,  and  aboriginal  i 


man  sinks  overpowered  beneath  its  magnifi- 
cence. But  in  these  contrasts  lies  the  fitness 
of  these  two  great  continents  to  produce 
their  mutual  ends.  The  superabundant 
natural  wealth  of  the  new  world,  too  vast 
for  the  unassisted  energies  of  infant  humani- 
ty, is  reserved  as  the  field  of  the  labors  of 
its  manhood ;  while  in  Asia,  where  stinted 
nature  cradles  the  yoftng  Hercules,  we  may 
clearly  see  the  design  by  which  her  powers 
are  merely  chained  and  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed. From  the  valley  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
land  of  Europe  and  America  rises  by  a  suc- 
cession of  long  and  gentle  slopes  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  America,  and  to  the  Him- 
alayas in  Asia.  Had  the  Atlantic  shores  been 
fringed  by  high  mountain  ranges,  the  whole 
expanse  of  either  continent  would  have  been 
a  howling  wilderness,  leafless,  a  grave  to  all 
organized  life.  An  instance  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  and 
South  America,  where  the  Andes  and  Rocky 
Mountains  arrest  and  condense  the  moisture 
of  the  sea-winds,  pour  it  down  in  prolific 
floods  on  the  short  eastern  slope,  while  the 
winds,  thus  rendered  parched  and  thirsty, 
sweep  down  on  the  western  slopes,  leaving 
waste  and  ruin  in  their  track,  and  forming 
the  deserts  which  may  be  found  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  Not  so  in  ih^ 
old  world.  The  Pacific  winds  are,  it  is  true, 
prevented  from  penetrating  far  inland  by  the 
mountains  of  Eastern  Asia;  but  to  the  At- 
lantic winds  no  such  obstacles  are  presented. 
The  south-west,  or  upper  return  trade-wind 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  losing  its  caloric 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
strikes  the  earth  again  at  about  80^  north 
latitude.  Beating  along  the  At' an  tic  coasts 
of  Europe,  it  drenches  these  shores  with  the 
first-fruits  of  its  rains.  But  the  easterly 
tendency,  gained  from  the  rotation  speed  of 
the  earth  at  the  equator,  increases  with  every 
step  northward,  and  finally  these  winds,  rich 
with  the  distillation  from  nature's  laboratory, 
sail  landward,  over  central  and  northern 
Europe,  over  the  grassy  plains  of  Asia,  until 
checked  in  Siberian  deserts  by  the  polar 
currents.  Thus  there  are  but  two  normal 
winds  in  the  temperate  regions  of  each 
hemisphere,  constituting  in  their  alternations 
the  variations  of  weather,  of  cold  or  warm 
rains,  of  soft  or  chilling  winds,  characteristic 
of  those  latitudes.  But  under  the  pluviose 
skies  of  western  Europe,  >egetation  almost 
equalled  American  luxuriance ;  and  we  ae- 
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cordingly  find  the  early  tribes  that  spread 
over  these  countries  to  be  but  a  grade  above 
the  red  savage  of  the  opposite  continent, — 
solitary  hunters,  and  unable  to  subdue  na- 
ture to  their  will. 

But  in  Asiatic  steppes,  on  the  prairies  of 
the  old  world,  began  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  man's  advancement.  For  thou- 
sands of  miles  spread  out  the  grassy  wilds  ; 
league  upon  league  was  the  pure  sky  ovei^ 
head  dotted  with  the  small  breezy  clouds 
peculiar  to  a  great  champaign  country ;  and 
as  the  shadows  of  these  clouds  floated  over 
the  verdure,  so  coursed  across  the  horizon  the 
pastoral  cohorts  of  the  young  world.  In 
this  facility  of  communication  and  of  inter- 
course with  his  fellows,  man  found  the  first 
secret  of  strength,  union  and  congregated 
numbers ;  and  a  terrible  power  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  inexperienced,  unthinking  age. 
It  spread  to  the  east  and  south,  and  surged 
against  the  billows  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans ;  and  there  it  remains  to  this  day, 
stamped  and  stereotyped  in  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Chinese  and  Hindoo  races,  as  the  hoy 
era  of  history.  It  spread  to  the  south-west, 
and  culminated  and  fell  in  oriental  dynasties. 
It  spread  towards  the  west,  and  there  its 
purpose  becomes  manifest  By  uniting  their 
strength,  and  held  up  by  the  grasp  of  despotic 
authority,  men  have  thrown  off  the  slough 
of  their  embryo  state,  and  become  fitted 
to  take  possession  of  their  great  inheritance, 
the  powers  and  fertility  of  nature.  But  des- 
potism is  lethargic,  unthinking,  uninventive, 
and  no  great  progress  can  be  made,  except  by 
free  individual  thought  and  action.  But  free 
thought  and  action  need  the  protection  of 
nature  herself  against  overgrown  power ;  and 
in  Europe,  more  than  in  all  the  world  beside, 
are  found  these  natural  safeguards  of  freedom 
in  double  and  triple  strength.  Mountain, 
lake,  and  stream,  morass  and  precipice, 
Alpine  snows  and  wintry  sierras,  are  the 
broken  ground  on  which  the  vanguards  of 
absolute  power  are  thrown  into  confusion. 
Within  these  natural  geographical  dinsions, 
not  only  the  flora  and  the  binite  creation, 
but  humanity  become  locahzed  and  individ- 
ualized. Each  tribe  developed  its  type, 
and  the  individual  man  began  to  put  forth 
powers  and  energies  which  hitherto  had 
belonged  alone  to  numbers.  History  was 
no  longer  the  mere  chronicler  of  the  move- 
ments of  armies  or  devastating  hordes,  but 
received  a  new  and  portentous  element — 


opiniony  or,  in  other  words,  the  sum  of  indi- 
vidual thought  and  will. 

This  was  first  apparent  in  Greece.  Greece, 
indeed,  is  microscopic  Europe,  and  its  germ. 
As  the  living  tide  of  population  rolled  west- 
ward out  of  Asia,  one  stream  of  the  current 
/lowed  into  this  nook  between  the  continents. 
The  rude  voyagers  cared  but  httle  for  its 
loveliness,  but  their  axes  soon  resounded  in 
its  ancient  forests,  and  their  skifl^  crept  cau- 
tiously along  the  shores.  Here,  protected 
by  mountains  and  the  boundless  Mediterrar 
nean,  and  nursed  by  the  sweet  breath  of  the 
sea,  mankind  grew  strong.  In  their  shel- 
tered cove  and  diamond  isles,  their  cities 
were  built,  the  token  of  a  new  day  for 
humanity.  In  Arcadian  glades  walked  men, 
bold,  thoughtful,  and  vigorous.  Power,  as 
before,  was  with  the  numbers,  but  it  was  in 
their  own  hands,  and  not  in  those  of  a  mas- 
ter ;  for  their  orators  were  only  great  when 
they  spoke  the  thoughts  that  had  stirred, 
without  utterance,  the  breasts  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  their  great  captains  were  only 
successful  as  they  marshalled  the  valor  of 
their  citizen  soldiers.  The  state  was  but  the 
concurrence  of  popular  thought, — the  sana 
mens  of  a  whole  peoi)le,  reared  under  similar 
auspices.  As  the  peopling  of  the  west  of 
Europe  went  on,  Greece  sent  forth,  by  her 
colonies,  arte  and  science,  the  power  by 
which  the  Titan  Nature  was  to  bo  subdued; 
and,  above  all,  she  sent  forth  individuality ^ 
— the  thought  and  deed  of  the  unit,  man. 
With  the  changing  of  the  equipoise  of  popu- 
lation, the  centres  of  trade  shifted,  and 
Greece  fell ;  but  each  successive  nationality 
into  whose  hand  the  sceptre  of  trade  li&s 
passed,  and  with  it  wealth  and  power,  has 
been  built  up  by  the  field  which  these  tx>ndi- 
tions  oflbred  for  individual  exertion  and  indi- 
vidual thought,  and  with  their  loss  has  fallen. 

And  now  the  scales  of  commerce  stand 
quivering  over  the  Atlantic.  Here  nature 
hitherto  has  been  completely  and  terribly 
triumphant  This  proud  young  world  hiK 
strangled  empires  that  have  sprung  into 
premature  birth.  Their  ruins  she  has  man- 
tled with  troods  gra^  with  years.  The  red 
man  alone  is  left,  flitting  in  silence  through 
the  unharvested  foreste,  and  saddened  by 
the  wealth  that  nature  mocks  him  with.  But 
now  the  day  cometh.  Caucasian  tribes,  whose 
horses  once  cropped  the  herbage  of  Bactrian 
plains  and  the  uplands  of  Iran,  and  who 
watered  their  herds  in  the  freshness  of  tho 
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Gihon  and  Sihon,  have  grown  to  adoles- 
cence amid  tbe  mountains  of  Europe  and 
along  the  borders  of  her  sheltered  inland 
seas.  Step  by  step  they  have  acquired  the 
mastery  of  the  powers  and  the  wider  realms 
of  nature,  which,  seized  too  soon,  would 
have  destroyed  them,  either  by  stimulating 
their  growth  to  a  precocious  and  faulty  de- 
velopment, as  in  the  case  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Eastern  Asia  and  the  buried  empires  of 
Central  America,  or  would  have  chilled  them 
to  death,  as  with  the  painted  savages  of 
early  Europe.  More  than  this,  they  have 
become  masters  of  themselves. 

In  the  training  afforded  by  the  great  nat- 
ural features  of  two  continents,  we  have 
seen  the  progress  of  the  conservative  princi- 
ple of  free  individual  action.  On  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  we  now  see  it  in  a  still 
fuller  development.  In  the  beginning,  Asia 
poured  out  its  hordes  to  fill  up  the  waste 
earth.  They  were  organized  and  led  on  by 
absolute  power,  for  in  no  other  way,  in  the 
infancy  of  mankind,  could  these  great  re- 
plenishments bo  effected.  Wave  after  wave 
succeeded  each  other,  and  the  path  of  emi- 
gration and  its  history  were  marked  by  ter- 
rible scenes  of  human  misery.  Truly  did 
the  Sclavonian  poet  say  of  the  dark  days  of 
the  infancy  of  those  nations,  that  their  soil 
was  "  cut  up  by  the  tramp  of  horses,  fertil- 
ized by  human  blood,  and  white  with  bones, 
where  sorrow  grew  abundantly." 

And  still  the  current  sets  westward.  The 
yearly  migration  across  the  Atlantic  is  as 
great  as  that  of  the  armed  hoi-semen  that 
once  periodically  filled  Europe  with  despair. 
But  they  come  singly.  One  by  one  they 
spread  through  the  land,  and  the  last  of  the 
wave  is  spent  beyond  the  Mississippi,  And 
here  is  the  truly  wonderful  change.  On  the 
skirts  of  civilization,  unnoticed  and  in  silence 
as  the  leaves  grow  at  night,  young  States 
yearly  germinate  into  Ufe.  Without  strife, 
unconvulsed,  almost  without  thought,  qui- 
etly and  naturally  as  the  sap  ascends  the 
tree,  these  principalities,  that  yesterday  were 
not,  to-day  take  their  seats  in  the  world's 
councils.  This  is  a  hnk  in  the  chain  of 
events  which  began  in  Asia,  and  for  which, 
through  cycles  of  time,  the  earth's  surface 
had  been  fitted.  Distinct,  yet  homogene- 
ous, wherever  a  handful  of  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  meet,  society  instantly  crys- 
tallizes into  government.  This  great  thing 
is  not  done  by  the  mass,  but  by  the  units  ; 


not  by  consolidated  power,  but  by  free  wills 
and  judgments,  working  with  the  precision 
of  fate.  The  world  has  never  seen  so  strange  a 
spectacle  as  is  to-day  witnessed  in  California ; 
a  kingdom  built  up  in  an  hour  by  the  free 
hands  and  bold  hearts  and  thoughtful  brains 
of  Mnorganized,  not  disorganized,  men. 
Asia  colonized  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  col- 
onies of  Rome,  and  Greece,  and  Tyre,  were 
sent  out  with  pomp  and  divination,  and  long 
tenderly  nursed  by  the  mother  State ;  but 
this  Minerva-kingdom  of  the  Pacific  created 
itself,  and  has  at  this  moment,  in  spite  of 
adverse  influences,  a  securer  government 
than  two  thirds  of  the  European  monarchies. 
Deseret,  too,  hemmed  in  by  deserts  and  sav- 
ages, and  dragged  back  by  its  fantastic  faith, 
thrives — a  new  Palmyra  in  the  desert 

Thus,  then,  in  Asia  man  subdues  nature 
by  union,  in  Europe  he  subdues  and  perfects 
himself  by  isolation,  and  in  America  the  two 
principles  conjoin  to  enable  him  fully  to 
enter  upon  his  birthright  For  in  this  new 
world  we  behold  a  continent  that  is  little 
else  than  one  illimitable  plain,  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  magnificent  water-courses, 
spotted  with  lakes  that  are  really  mediter- 
ranean seas,  washed  on  all  sides  by  the  great 
highway  of  nations — the  ocean — and  cross- 
ed by  every  zone  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Never  before  was  there  such  a  field  for  the 
labor  and  intercourse  of  men,  when  the 
purification  of  centuries  had  rendered  their 
hands  safe  to  hold  it  For  in  the  vastness 
of  these  plains  lies  the  .very  danger  to  civili- 
zation. Cloud  after  cloud  of  savages  would 
sweep  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Cordil- 
leras, from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  At- 
lantic. Wherever  industry  had  made  the 
faintest  mark,  in  the  teeming  distance  would 
swarm  the  destroyer  to  restore  the  ancient 
chaos.  In  Europe,  nature  pro\ides  defenses 
in  her  mountains  and  her  narrow  indented 
shores.  These  protect  her  nationalities  from 
barbarian  invasion  and  from  each  other. 
The  confines  of  her  kingdoms  are  marked 
out  by  great  natural  land-marks  and  lines. 
In  America  there  is  no  alternative  between 
a  hunting-ground  for  wandering  tribes  and 
a  wide-spread  and  strongly-cemented  Uniori^ 
for  unity  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  the  con- 
tinent by  the  hand  of  God. 

Sectional  union,  then,  and  individual  dis- 
tinctness, are  the  great  features  of  this 
century,  for  which  have  been  all  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  moral  and  material  world. 
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and  which  have  first  met  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  And  now  mark  the  difference.  In 
oriental  civilization  there  was  union,  too,  but 
it  was  the  union  of  banded  men.  Their 
trade  was  led  on  by  armed  caravans,  in  per- 
ilous overland  journeyings.  Their  external 
commerce  cut  its  way  through  seas  clouded 
with  pirates,  the  sabre  was  their  tax-gatherer, 
and  the  balance  of  trade  was  tribute.  In 
occidental  development  we  behold  an  inces- 
sant, tumultuous,  commercial  intercourse; 
armies  of  peaceful  men,  greater  than  the 
levies  of  Xerxes,  daily  and  hourly  ascend  and 
descend  the  trade-veins  of  the  country,  self- 
sustaining  and  self-generalled.  The  circula- 
tion is  atomic,  each  atom  gyrating  and  whirl- 
ing onward,  self-propelled ;  but  the  great 
heart  of  the  nation  beats  for  ever  with  a 
strong,  steady,  immortal  throb. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet  The  centres  of 
power,  civilization,  commerce,  are  determined 
by  the  geographical  position  of  countries 
with  reference  to  the  great  masses  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth's  surface.  If  we  look 
at  the  mass  of  the  globe,  we  will  find  one 
portion  of  it  where  all  these  conditions  meet 
in  a  singular  degree.  Central  America  sits 
at  the  apex  of  the  scales, — a  continent  on 
either  hand,  and  to  the  west  and  the  east 
the  oppo-ite  shores  of  the  old  world.  Here 
must  arise  the  seat  of  a  vast  dominion — an 
eternal  city,  before  which  the  splendor  of  old 
Rome  was  but  the  gray  light  preceding  the 
dawn.  This  country,  scarcely  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  wfdth,  unites  within  itself 
the  most  opposite  features  of  soil  and  climate, 
giving  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  future  in  store 
for  it.  Although  tropical  in  situation,  its 
elevation  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  classed 
among  temperate  countries ;  and  in  fact  there 
is  no  vegetable  production  that  is  raised  from 
Labrador  to  the  equator,  that  cannot  be 
here  grown  in  equal  perfection.  Within  its 
co.ists,  half  way  from  sea  to  sea,  are  calm  and 
deep  hikes,  that  seem,  as  we  look  upon  them 
in  the  map,  like  huge  natural  docks,  intend- 
ed to  receive  the  riches  of  a  universal  com- 
merce. The  gold  of  California  and  the  silver 
mines  of  South  America  are  on  either  side. 
On  the  west  is  the  barbaric  luxury  of  Asia, 
on  the  east  the  sybarite  refinements  of  Eu- 
rope. Above  are  the  men  of  North  America, 
the  nurse  of  republics;  below  is  the  souther^ 
continent,  with  what  futurity  has  reserved  f 
it.     The  Pacific  too  is  the  ocean  of  stea 

'aim  waters  being  well  fitted  for  that  s 


cies  of  navigation.  Australia  lies  beyond, 
with  its  rapidly  increasing  emigration,  and 
southern  Africa,  whose  population  of  Cauca- 
sian descent  may  renovate  the  whole  of  that 
least  favored  of  the  continents. 

Still  not  yet  is  the  end.  In  the  north- 
east of  Europe,  a  few  centuries  since,  ap- 
peared a  little  cloud  no  larger  than  a  man^s 
hand.  It  came  down  on  the  polar  winds, 
and  now  darkens  half  the  sky.  Russia  in 
Europe — death  in  life — is  the  Asia  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  is  nothing  Eu- 
ropean in  it  but  the  arbitrary  classification  of 
geographers.  Its  civilisation  is  entirely  Asia- 
tic ; — its  passive  but  enthusiastic  people,  its 
stern  national  policy,  its  ferocious  warfare,  the 
summary  mode  in  which  it  changes  its  rulers 
and  dynasties,  the  fact  that  you  may  cross 
through  Germany — which  is  its  outpost — 
through  the  whole  extent  of  Russia,  through 
the  steppes  of  the  Caspian  and  Siberia  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  a  distance  of  more  than  six 
thousand  miles,  without  meeting  an  emi- 
nence more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  in  height, 
— these  show  that  in  Russia  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  old  antagonism  that  more  than  onoe 
has  overwhelmed  Europe.  And  now  once 
more  the  hordes  gather ;  no  longer  in  scat- 
tered swarms  arrayed  against  each  other,  but 
in  grim  consolidated  barbarism,  that  won- 
derful Sclavonian  race,  the  concubine  of  ty- 
rants and  the  mother  of  freemen,  for  ages 
hiding  its  face  in  the  dust,  but  ever,  when 
the  hour  and  the  man  come,  springing  up 
young  and  bold  and  buoyant — Pansclavisra, 
the  destroyer  and  restorer — again  and  for  the 
last  time  rages  around  the  defenses  of  Euro- 
pean civilization.  Europe  has  performed  her 
special  task.  Her  mountains  and  peninsular 
outhnes  no  longer  divide  or  protect.  Iler 
people  are  impatient  for  a  new  day,  but  the 
lifeless  forms  of  the  past  encumber  the  pres- 
ent and  cloud  the  future,  and,  to  be  regen- 
erated, Europe  must  pass  through  death. 
We  hear  much  said  of  the  unfitness  of  Eu- 
ropean nationalities  to  enjoy  the  developed 
institutions  of  the  new  world ;  but  the  fact 
that,  when  her  inhabitants  are  transferred  to 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  sit  down  under- 
those  very  institutions  with  as  much  steadi- 
ness as  if  to  the  manor  born,  leads  us  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  other  obstacles.  And 
^m  in  the  infatuation  with  which 
'o  the  husk  g(||g|^  and  p>Ut- 
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>n8  and  rivalries,  which  once  nourished  and 
)\v  oppress.  Her  mountains  have  done 
eir  work,  and  now  no  longer  present,  before 
lo  science  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
ime  forbidding  and  impenetrable  fronts.  If 
urope  possessed  the  same  accessibility  in 
rery  section  as  does  our  continent,  had  she 
le  sarao  wide  natural  channels  by  which 
le  wave  of  population  could  roll  freely 
1  rough  all  her  shores  and  find  its  natural 
'.vel,  filling  up  the  waste  places  and  possess- 
ig  every  forgotten  nook,  then  surely  the 
ath  of  the  future  is  as  open  for  them  as  for 
3.  These  great  channels  nature  docs  at 
ist  provide  through  science^  but  the  sha- 
lows  of  the  past  yet  obscure  the  future, — the 
ong  shadows  of  the  setting  sun.  And  for 
his  the  Russian  bear  still  advances,  and  his 
1  ug  is  fate.  His  tread  crushes  the  life  out  of 
he  nations,  and  with  them  die  their  feuds  and 
nutual  exasperation,  their  baneful  political 
brms  and  still  more  odious  social  castes, — 
uid  all  is  enveloped  in  the  pall  of  a  barba- 
rous oriental  monarchy.  Doe«  such  a  fore- 
boding seem  idle  dreaming  before  the  glories 
of  that  cluster  of  kingdoms  whose  power  is 
felt  to  the  antipodes?  Have  we  then  for- 
gotten the  fears  that  oppressed  society  when 
the  star  of  Bonaparte  was  in  the  ascendant! 
when  the  wisest  saw  and  shrunk  from  the 
coming  night  of  a  universal  despotism  ?  Bo- 
naparte passed  away,  for  he  was  but  the  fore- 
runner of  the  scourge  of  God,  which  has  ever 
come  from  the  east  and  not  from  the  west 
The  great  northern  Czar  sits  in  his  judg- 
ment-seat, and  will  interpret  to  Europe  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  spirit  of  hu- 
manity is  eager  and  hopeful,  but  the  miseries 
of  men  are  greater  than  they  can  bear,  and 
the  iron  grasp  of  the  Kalmuck  conqueror, 
with  the  chill  of  death  in  it,  is  preferable  to 
the  chronic  horrors  of  European  misrule. 


But  this  is  the  fallow  of  the  Great  Huf- 
bandman.  The  stubble  and  weedy  growth 
of  the  old  year  must  be  passed  under  the 
ploughslAre,  for  thus  only  will  the  good  seed 
bear  fruit  Europe  is  reproduced  in  America, 
and  has  found  in  union  the  secret  of  Asiatic 
strength.  Asia  crouches  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Atlantic,  sullen,  threatening,  wary; 
— America  stands  before  her,  daring,  and 
lavish  of  her  young  strength.  Again  they 
meet  on  the  opposing  Pacific  coasts.  If 
ever  the  horoscope  of  nations  was  so  plainly 
cast  that  even  the  most  incredulous  must 
have  faith,  it  is  in  the  fact  of  the  absorption 
of  European  civilization  by  the  fast-growing 
power  of  Russia.  But  along  with  this,  we 
read  the  twin  fact,  that  the  race  that  now 
inhabits  the  temperate  regions  of  North 
America  must  also  absorb  and  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  new  world,  from  the  Cape 
of  Storms  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  This  globe 
is  too  narrow  for  two  such  mighty  antago- 
nisms. We  of  to-day  are  darkened  by  a 
shadow  from  the  spectral  twentieth  century. 
There  is  a  murmur,  too,  as  of  arms — clamor- 
que  virum — ^a  monstrous  Titan-war,  which 
shall  chill  the  flaming  heart  of  the  old  Earth, 
lest  her  children  perish  utterly.  Then  the 
primeval  Satumian  desolation,  which  has  for 
so  long  devoured  its  own  ofispring,  will  bo 
met  by  its  last  and  mightiest.  Front,  flank, 
and  rear,— over  the  placid  Pacific, — out  of 
the  typhoon-swept  Southern  Ocean, — across 
the  hardy  Atlantic, — ^the  stream  of  emigra- 
tion and  invasion  pours  back  towards  its  foun- 
tains. Through  the  wreck  of  kingdoms  the 
columns  of  the  new  world  hold  their  steady 
march,  revivifying  and  raising  the  nations 
from  their  trance,  tramping  out  narrow  pa- 
triotisms and  lingering  national  traditions, 
and  bringing  back  the  light  of  a  new  day  to 
the  ancient  homes  of  the  human  family. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THB     SECOND     TRIAL. 

On  the  foUowiDg  day  Gabuzzi  was  in  his 
studio,  when  he  saw  Fiorentino  enter.  The 
two  young  men  at  once  began  to  converse 
in  a  friendly  tone ;  a  secret  sympathy  atr 
tracted  them  towards  each  other. 

**  Are  you  aware,"  said  the  artist,  "  that 
you  have  excited  the  hatred  of  many  here 
against  you  ?" 

^  That  disturbs  me  but  little,"  said  Fio- 
rentino ;  "  my  aini  and  only  wish  is  to 
relieve  this  young  maiden  from  her  fearful 
malady." 

"Stay, there  is  one  thing  which  grieves 
me ;  it  is  the  thought  that  you  are  to  meet 
this  Captain  Fiaramonti  in  single  combat, 
for,  I  swear  to  you,  he  is  a  very  dangerous 
adversary." 

"  You  do  not  think  me  able  to  contend 
against  him,  then!" 

"  To  speak  frankly,  no.  Besides  his  phys- 
ical superiority,  he  has  this  advantage  over 
you,  to  wit :  he  handles  the  sword  with  un- 
equalled address.  I  have  every  reason,  there- 
fore, to  fear  that  the  result  of  this  combat 
may  prove  untoward  for  you,  and  I  shall 
deem  you  very  fortunate  if  you  escape  with 
but  a  single  wound,  even  though  it  may  be 
as  serious  as  your  two  former  ones." 

"  I  hope  to  escape  with  less.  But  enough 
of  myself:  let  us  speak  a  little  of  your  own 
affairs,  Signor.  You  have  consecrated  your 
life  to  the  art  of  sculpture,  it  appears,  and 
so  far  as  an  ignorant  person  like  myself  can 
judge,  you  are  very  skilful ;  for  here  is  an  ad- 
mirable torso,  and  your  vase  of  bronze  that 
I  have  just  seen  in  the  Princesses  chamber 
seemed  to  me  a  most  exauiute  piece  of  work- 
manship." 

By  my  life,  ?  ^ou  have 


a  quick  eye.    Do  you  know  who  executed 
these  two  works  of  art !" 

"  Yourself,  I  suppose." 

"  Ah !  I  would  gladly  give  ten  years  of 
my  life  to  have  sculptured  them." 

"  By  whom  were  they  sculptured,  then  f 

"  The  torso  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  vase 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini." 

"  I  am  no  longer  astonished  that  they  at- 
tracted my  attention." 

"  Ah,  there  lives  not  a  man,  whether  an 
artist  or  not,  who  could  gaze  coldly  upon  the 
works  of  such  men." 

"  You  appear  to  feel  a  very  ardent  enthu- 
siasm for  them." 

"  Next  to  God  and  Nature,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  excites  my  admiration  like  Genius," 

**  You  have  been  their  friend  or  pupil,  per- 
haps?" 

'*  Would  to  God  it  were  so !  it  has  ever 
been  my  dearest  wish,  my  cherished  dream, 
but  I  have  been  compelled  to  renounce  it." 

"  Ah !  and  wherefore  ?" 

"  Michael  Angelo  is  a  gloomy  spirit,  who 
delights  only  in  soHtude  and  seclusion.  As 
to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  he  leads  too  wandering 
a  life  to  find  leisure  to  instruct  a  pupiL  I 
am  obliged,' therefore,  to  renounce  the  hope 
of  studying  under  either  of  these  great  men, 
and  I  confess  to  you,  it  is  a  never-ceasing 
source  of  vexation  to  me ;  for  I  doubt  not 
but  under  their  guidance,  and  daily  inhaliiu; 
their  genius,  I  should  make  rapid  progress ; 
while,  abandoned  to  my  own  inspirations^  I 
shall  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  and  my  name 
will  always  remain  buired  in  obscurity." 

'^  With  all  this  admiration  for  these  two 
men,  you  must  attach  great  value  to  their 
productions." 

» JiHMttMiter  than  you  could  believe,  Sig- 
n  p  and  that  vnse  are  in  m  j  eye^ 


asure,  and  it  is  with 
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pain  that  I  resi^  a  part  of  it  to  you ;  bat 
you  assert  that  this  sacrifice  is  necessary  to 
restore  reason  to  the  daughter  of  my  aged 
and  unhappy  friend,  and  I  submit" 

"  You  have  a  noble  heart,"  said  Fioren- 
tino,  with  an  expression  that  deeply  moved 
the  young  artist ;  "  and  I  shall  be  proud  of 
your  friendship,  if  you  will  grant  it  to  me." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  artist;  "for, 
I  know  not  wherefore,  I  felt  attracted  towards 
you  at  the  first  moment,  and  while  you  ex- 
cited  anger  and  hatred  in  all  these  hearts,  I 
felt  impelled  to  hasten  towards  you,  and  to 
clasp  your  hand." 

"  It  is  still  time,"  said  Fiorentino. 

With  these  words  he  reached  his  open 
hand  to  the  artist,  with  an  mr  of  the  most 
cordial  friendship. 

"And  now,"  said  Fiorentino,  with  the 
Energy  which  he  infused  into  his  actions  as 
well  as  into  his  word;*,  "  now,  Signor  Gabuza, 
it  is  for  life  and  death  between  us.  Whether 
you  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  your  name  re- 
main-, unknown  or  shines  above  the  crowd, 
ray  hand  has  clasped  your  hand,  and  hence- 
forth you  will  find  me  always  ready  to  de- 
vote myself  to  your  service;  my  poignard 
and  my  purse  are  at  your  disposal." 

At  this  moment  a  domestic  entered,  with 
Signor  Gabuzzi^s  vase,  which  he  placed  in  a 
comer  of  the  studio. 

"  It  was  I  who  ordered  this  vase  to  be 
brought  here,"  said  Fiorentino, "  for  it  is  here, 
Signor  Gabuzzi,  that  the  sacrifice  must  be 
accomplished." 

"And  when?"  said  the  artist 

"  As  soon  as  the  Princess  shall  have  en- 
tered this  studio." 

"  But  how  will  you  contrive  to  guide  her 
steps  in  this  direction  ?" 

"  Nothing  is  easier.  Since  yesterday  the 
Princess  has  been  smitten  with  a  sudden 
friendship  for  the  beautiful  Giulia;  she  fol- 
lows her  every  where,  and  she  will  accom- 
pany her  of  her  own  accord,  when  the 
charming  Signorina  repairs  hither,  as  has 
been  agreed." 

"  And  when  will  she  come  ?" 

"  In  a  few  moments." 

"So  soon!"  said  Gabuzzi,  casting  a  trou- 
bled glance  at  his  vase. 

"  Poor  youth  1"  murmured  Fiorentino. 

"  Stay,  Signor,"  cried  the  artist  suddenly ; 
"I  must  go  hence,  for  I  confess  I  could 
not  witness  this  spectacle,  without  feeUng 
my  heart  break  within  my  bosom.    When 


all  is  over,  come  and  join  me  on  the  lawn ; 
but  be  silent,  do  not  speak  to  me  of  it." 

He  left  the  apartment,  and  a  few  moments 
after  his  departure,  Fiorentino  saw  the  Prin- 
cess and  Signorina  Giulia  enter  the  studio, 
followed  by  Vivaldi  and  all  his  guests. 

Fiorentino  permitted  no  one  to  enter,  but 
Giulia  and  the  maniac. 

"  Place  yourself  yonder  near  that  window," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  Signorina, "  and 
contrive  it  so  that  not  one  of  my  movements 
may  escape  Vanina's  notice.^ 

He  then  took  Gabuzzi's  hammer  and 
chisel,  approached  the  vase  of  bronze,  gazed 
upon  it  long,  motionless  and  dreamy,  and 
at  last,  applying  the  chisel  to  one  of  the 
figures  of  the  vase,  he  struck  it  with  a  slight 
blow,  as  if  employed  in  carving  it  He  then 
recoiled  suddenly,  and  began  to  pace  back 
and  forth  in  the  studio,  striking  his  forehead 
with  every  sign  of  despair,  and  pausing  often, 
with  a  gloomy  and  thoughtful  air,  before 
the  work  upon  which  he  appeared  to  be 
engaged. 

At  first,  wrapped  entirely  in  Giulia,  in 
whom  since  the  scene  upon  the  meadow  she 
seemed  strangely  interested,  Vanina  at  last 
began  to  pay  some  attention  to  Fiorentino, 
and  by  degrees  her  interest  increased  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  soon  he  alone  appeared  to 
occupy  her  entire  thoughts.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  chisel  to  the  vase,  she  started, 
and  when  he  gazed  upon  it,  motionless  and 
gloomy,  her  glance  became  sad,  and  she 
imitated  the  expression  of  his  features,  and 
the  attitude  in  which  he  stood.  But  sud- 
denly, seeing  his  despair,  she  began  to  trem- 
ble, and  grasping  Giulia's  arm,  she  said  in 
a  brief,  afinghted  tone : 

"  Vanina,  are  you  not  afraid  f ' 

"  Why  should  I  be  afraid  ?"  repUed  Giu- 
lia. 

"  Do  you  not  remark  his  grief?  do  you 
not  forbode  some  misfortune  ?" 

"What  misfortune?" 

Vanma  appeared  to  question  her  mem- 
ory. 

"What  misfortune  ?"  she  said;  "ah !  you 
know,  indeed — he  wishes  to  die  at  your  feet; 
he  wishes  to  descend  the  stream  with  you, 
to  the  flowery  banks.  I  know  not  what 
more  he  wishes.  Come,  my  Vanina,  we  will 
repair  to  France,  where  there  are  sweet  blue 
lakes  and  fair  green  isles ;  come !" 

She  was  silent,  and  her  eyes  were  turned 
again  upon  Fiorentino. 
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"Vanina!"  she  resumed,  "who  is  this 
man  ?  Is  it  not  the  Captain,  Hector  Fiara- 
monti  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Giulia,  "  it  is  he." 

"I  know  him  well,  but  he  is  greatly 
changed.  Despair  is  in  his  glance.  What 
can  have  happened  to  him  ?" 

At  this  moment  Fiorentino  approached 
the  vase,  with  a  gesture  replete  with  anger, 
and  Vanina  began  to  tremble. 

"  Be  silent !"  she  said,  whispering  in  Giu- 
lia's  ear ;  "  restrain  even  your  breathing.  Do 
you  not  see  how  wretched  he  is  ?  Some  mis- 
fortune is  about  to  happen  to  us  ;  be  silent  I" 

She  pushed  Giulia  to  the  wall,  nestled 
close  against  her,  and  followed  every  move- 
ment of  Fiorentino,  paUid,  dejected,  scarcely 
venturing  to  breathe. 

After  remaining  for  some  moments  silent 
and  motionless,  she  suddenly  uttered  a  pierc- 
ing cry,  and  fell  senseless  in  Giulia's  arms. 

"  He  has  broken  it !"  she  murmured  in  a 
languid  voice ;  "  I  knew  that  he  would  break 
it!" 

Fiorentino,  in  truth,  had  just  dashed  Ga- 
buzzi's  beautiful  vase  in  pieces. 

At  the  cry  uttered  by  his  daughter.  Prince 
Vivaldi  rushed  into  the  studio,  followed  by 
all  his  friends,  who  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  result  of  this  second  trial.  When 
he  beheld  his  daughter  swooning  in  Giulia's 
arms,  turning  to  Fiorentino,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Great  Heaven  !  what  have  you  done  ?" 

"  What  have  I  done  ?"  replied  Fiorentino. 
"  I  have  restored  your  daughter  to  percep- 
tion and  emotion.  Instead,  therefore,  of  de- 
spairing, rejoice  to  see  her  thus,  for  it  is  a 
certain  prelude  to  her  recovery.  I  had  not 
hoped  so  much.  She  has  understood  what 
has  just  passed  beneath  her  eyes,  since  she 
is  so  deeply  affected  by  it :  is  not  this  a  most 
convincing  proof  that  order  and  clearness 
arc  be^nning  to  awake  in  her  intellect  ?  I 
repeat  it,  fear  nothing ;  to-morrow  a  more 
violent  shock  will  cast  her  into  a  more  pro- 
longed swoon,  and  when  she  recovers  from 
it,  her  reason,  at  present  still  disordered,  will 
be  as  clear  and  lucid  as  your  own." 

"  You  prophesy  with  the  conviction  of  an 
apostle,  Signor  Fiorentino,"  said  Captain  Fia- 
ramonti,  with  a  laugh. 

"Captain,"  replied  Fiorentino,  with  the 
steadfast  calmness  which  never  forsook  him, 
^'  when  I  undertook  to  heal  this  young  maid- 
en, I  said  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me 

break  this  vase  and  your  life.  You  see  by 


these  fragments  that  I  have  already  accom- 
plished one  of  the  conditions  which  I  im- 
posed upon  myself;  to-morrow  at  this  hour 
the  other  will  be  accomplished  also." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   THIRD   TRIAL. 

The  Captain  Hector  Fiaramonti  had  scarce- 
ly finished  dressing,  when  Fiorentino  entered 
his  apartment,  bearing  beneath  his  arm  one 
of  those  long  basket-hilted  swords  which 
were  at  that  time  commonly  used  in  single 
combat 

"Hail  to  the  bravest  of  captains!"  said 
Fiorentino,  bowing  profoundly. 

"  My  young  Signor,"  said  the  Captain^ 
without  returning  his  salutation,  "do  you 
know  how  the  gladiators  formerly  saluted 
the  Romaa  Emperor,  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  about  to  butcher  each  other  fgr 
his  pleasure  ?" 

"  I  do  not  precisely  remember,  Captain : 
how  did  they  salute  them  ?" 

"  Cijesar  imperator^  morituri^  ie  mlutant  I 
If  you  properly  understood  your  position, 
this  is  the  manner  in  which  you  would  have 
saluted  me." 

"  Pardon  my  foi^etfulness ;  I  will  not  de- 
lay to  repair  it  Captain,  I  have  come  to 
request  ]four  opinion,  upon  a  subject  that 
you  should  comprehend  better  than  any  one 
else,  perhaps." 

"  I  am  perfectly  at  your  service,  my  poor 
Signor ;  express  to  me  your  last  wishes," 

Fiorentino  drew  his  sword  from  its  sheath. 

"  You  see  this  blade,  Captain ;  the  sculp- 
tor Gabuzzi  has  lent  it  to  me,  assuring  roe 
that  it  is  of  excellent  temper :  what  say  joa 
toitr 

Fiaramonti  took  the  sword,  and  bent  the 
blade  in  his  muscular  fingers. 

"  In  a  strong  and  skilful  hand,"  he  said, 
"  this  weapon  would  be  of  inestimable  value." 

"Do  you  think  that  it  could  strike  a 
breast  like  yours,  for  example,  without  break- 
ing?" 

Fiaramonti  laughed. 

"As  to  that,*^  lie  sjud,  "have  no  fear; 
your  sword  will  never  reach  so  far." 

"  If,  by  chauce,  this  littie  Wade  should 
reach  so  far,"  said  Fiorentino,  showing  his 
unsheathed  poignard,  "do  you  think  that 
it  is  of  a  length  sufficient  to  touch  the  heart  ?^ 

"  It  would  be  a  pity  to  stain  its  lustre,^ 
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replied  the  Captain,  "  for  it  is  very  beautiful ; 
the  hilt,  above  all,  is  of  admirable  workman- 
ship ;  therefore,  my  young  Signor,  we  will 
manage  matters  so  that  it  shall  remain  in- 
nocent of  all  blood,  for  I  presume  it  has 
nothing  as  yet  upon  its  conscience." 

"You  judge  it  too  favorably,  Captain; 
there  are  already  a  few  trifles  with  which  it 
may  be  reproached  " 

"  Your  weapons  are  magni6cent,  Signor," 
said  Fiaramonti,  "  but  tell  me,  do  you  think 
them  sufficiently  vigorous  to  contend  against 
these  ?" 

He  now  displayed  to  Fiorentino  a  sword 
and  a  poignard,  of  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  his  own,  except  that  the  blades  were 
much  broader  and  thicker, 

"You  find  these  weapons  somewhat  weigh- 
ty for  your  arm,  ha,  Signor  ?"  said  Fiarar 
monti  haughtily. 

"  I  find  wem  coarse  and  flt  for  a  common 
hireling,"  replied  Fiorentino,  glancing  at 
them  with  contempt. 

For  the  first  time  the  Captain  was  stung 
by  Fiorentino's  words,  and  he  was  unable  to 
repress  his  fury.  This  aflront  to  his  arms 
robbed  him  of  all  his  coolness,  and  tearing 
them  roughly  from  the  hands  of  him  who 
dared  to  asperse  them,  he  cried,  his  face  pur- 
ple with  rage : 

"  Miserable  adventurer  I  know  that  these 
arms  which  you  despise,  you  are  not  worthy 
to  touch,  for  I  have  dipped  them  in  the 
blood  of  twenty  enemies,  while  yours  have 
never  been  aught  but  a  ridiculous  bauble  in 
your  hands." 

"  You  jest  admirably  when  you  choose. 
Captain,"  said  Fiorentino,  in  a  tone  of  calm 
disdain ;  " but  you  will  not  jest  long;  it  is  a 
pity." 

"  In  this  I  confess  you  have  the  advantage 
over  me,"  replied  the  Captain,  striving  to  re- 
sume a  tone  of  irony ;  "  you  have  given  me 
a  striking  proof  that  there  is  no  affront,  hoW' 
ever  galhng,  which  you  cannot  endure  with- 
out wincing,  and  I  own  I  cannot  push  my 
meekness  to  such  a  pitch." 

"  My  poor  Captain,  you  have  not  under- 
stood one  thing,  then ;  to  wit,  that  I  have 
but  one  way  of  replying  to  him  who  insults 
me :  I  slay  him,  or  he  slays  me ;  that  is  all." 

The  Captain  did  not  reply ;  he  gazed  at 
his  sword,  and  remained  long  in  contempla- 
tion before  the  weapon,  which  recalled  to  him 
all  that  composed  his  life,  all  that  composed 
his  joy  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu- 
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ture ;  in  short,  all  that  intoxicated  his  soul, 
and  inflamed  his  imagination — combats  and 
blood. 

"  When  do  we  fight !"  he  said,  turning 
suddenly  to  Fiorentino,  and  casting  upon 
him  a  glance  that  seemed  to  thirst  for  ven- 
geance. 

"  On  the  instant,  for  all  are  awaiting  us 

near  the  great  torrent  to  the  south.     If  we 

but  stand  face  to  face,  with  weapon  in  hand, 

what  matters  the  place  ?     Are  you  ready  ?" 

"lam!" 

"  Follow  roe,  then." 

"  You  will  confess.  Captain,"  said  Fioren- 
tino, as  he  struck  into  one  of  the  narrow 
forest  paths  which  led  to  the  lawn,  "  you 
will  confess  that  the  plan  which  I  have 
adopted  to  heal  the  Princess  is  much  more 
simple,  more  rapid,  and  less  troublesome  than 
that  employed  by  Signor  PezzoUni." 

"  By  my  life,  your  assurance  confounds 
me,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  you  speak  of  this 
cure  as  accomplished,  and  yet  the  Princess 
is  still  a  maniac." 

"True ;  but  the  clouds  which  obscure  her 
reason  have  receded  at  each  trial ;  you  can- 
not deny  this,  and  I  announced  it  in  advance. 
You  see  then,  in  truth,  that  I  am  not  a  ly- 
ing prophet,  and  if  you  were  not  destined  to 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  third  trial, 
you  might  judge  that  my  prediction  will  be 
verified  throughout" 

"  Is  it  then  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Princess's  recovery  that  I  should  be  the  one 
to  fall  ?"  said  the  Captain,  in  a  tone  of  rail- 
lery. "  Would  not  the  result  be  the  same,  if 
I  should  have  the  misfortune  to  pass  my 
sword  through  your  body? " 

"  Alas,  my  brave  Captain !  it  would  not  be 
the  same  in  any  manner ;  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  therefore,  that  you  should  play 
your  proper  part  on  this  occasion." 

"  You  have  but  little  time  left  to  jest,  my 
young  Siffuor ;  you  do  well  to  profit  by  it. 
!But  by  what  road  are  you  leading  me  ?  We 
are  advancing  in  a  direction  exacUy  opposite 
to  th  it  of  the  torrent." 

"  It  is  true.  Captain ;  but  a  few  steps,  and 
we  are  upon  the  lawn." 

"  Wherefore  have  you  led  me  hither  f " 
"  I  will  tell  you,  now  that  we  are  here." 
"Proceed!" 

"  Captain,"  said  Plorentino,  whose  coun- 
tenance suddenly  put  off  its  expression  of 
mockery,  to  assume  the  gravity  and  energy 
habitual  to  it^  ^do  you  recognize  this  spot!" 
15 
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"  Perfectly ;  but  I  am  astonished  that  you 
should  take  the  trouble  to  lead  me  hither 
to-day ;  for  it  was  here  that  you  fell,  when 
I  hurled  you  to  the  ground." 

"  Yes,  Captain,  and  it  was  here  that  I  told 
you,  as  I  showed  you  these  two  scars,  that 
the  man  who  imprinted  them  upon  my  face 
fell  by  my  hand.  At  the  moment  of  ven- 
turing our  Hves  against  each  other,  I  wished 
to  bring  you  to  this  spot,  which  still  pre- 
serves the  tokens  of  ray  shame  and  of  your  tri- 
umph ;  for  this  print  that  you  see  here  is  the 
print  of  my  spur ;  I  wished  to  bring  you 
hither,  to  convince  you  that  within  the  hour 
one  of  us  will  have  ceased  to  live.  I  do  not 
know  the  lot  which  fortune  has  this  day  re- 
served for  me ;  but  I  have  always  lived,  and 
until  the  event  falsifies  my  confidence,  I  al- 
ways shall  live  in  the  conviction,  that  I  am 
destined,  inevitably,  to  triumph  over  my  ene- 
mies. I  have  been  insulted  thrice,  Captain, 
and  I  have  left  three  lifeless  bodies  upon  the 
earth.  It  is  true,  1  have  never  encountered 
an  adversary  as  formidable  as  you ;  I  confess 
it ;  but  not  the  less  do  I  feel  the  certainty, 
that  the  one  of  us  two  who  is  to  lose  his  Ufe 
in  this  combat  is  yourself.  If  I  were  not 
destined  to  be  avenged  of  the  most  shame- 
ful affront  that  I  have  ever  received  from 
man,  should  I  feel  the  boundless  joy  which 
at  this  moment  overflows  my  heart  I" 

"But  why  speak  after  this  fashion,  my 
poor  Signor  Fiorentino  ?  Do  you  not  see  that 
your  head  just  reaches  to  my  breast,  and 
that  I  can  clasp  your  body  with  my  two 
hands  ?  But  enough  of  words ;  let  us  repair 
to  the  torrent,  and  we  shall  soon  know  what 
to  think  of  your  presentiments." 

As  they  walked  onward,  they  perceived 
Gabuzzi,  who  made  a  sign  to  Fiorentino  that 
he  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

"  Pass  on,"  said  the  latter  to  the  Captain ; 
**  I  will  overtake  you  in  a  moment. — What 
brings  you  here,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  art- 
ist, **  and  why  are  you  not  with  the  rest  at 
the  place  of  combat  ?" 

"  My  dear  Fiorentino,"  said  the  artist,  with 
emotion,  "  all  are  convinced,  and  I  with  the 
rest,  that  you  will  fall  before  the  sword  of 
Captain  Fiaramonti ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
they  are  at  the  torrent,  and  that  I  am  here." 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed  too  soon,"  aaid  Fio- 
rentino ;  "the  Captain,  I  confess,  is  a  danger- 
ous antagonist,  but  he  is  not  invincible." 

"  If  you  will  follow  my  counsel,"  said  Ga- 
buzzi, in  a  tone  of  the  warmest  interest,  "you 


will  hold  yourself,  at  first,  upon  the  deles- 
sive,  without  venturing  the  slightest  jittack : 
you  will  wait  prudently  until  the  Oaptss 
shall  lay  himself  open  to  your  thrusts,  whe- 
ther in  consequence  of  fatigue,  or  firom  the 
fury  which  will  not  &il  to  seize  itim,  wfaei 
he  finds  the  combat  prolonged  without  re- 
sult ;  in  this  way,  perhaps,  yon  will  avoid  t2M 
fate  which,  I  fear,  awmts  you." 

"  I  will  do  my  best  to  draw  myself  from 
the  encounter  with  honor,"  said  Florentiiio; 
"but  I  wish,  and  if  necessary,  I  d^nand, in 
the  name  of  that  friendship  which  w«  hav« 
solemnly  plighted  to  each  other,  that  too 
should  witness  this  combat ;  let  me  at  least 
feel  myself  supported  by  the  presenec  and 
the  wishes  of  a  friend." 

"  I  will  be  there,  since  you  desire  it,"  wud 
Gabuzzi ;  "  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  joa 
can  count  upon  my  prayers,  since,  unhappily, 
I  can  do  nothing  ^rther  for  you  in  tlm 
emergency." 

"  Let  us  go  then ;  we  must  not  keep  ihem 
waiting." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  moments  they  had 
reached  the  torrent  of  which  we  hare  spo- 
ken at  the  commencement  of  this  narra- 
tive. The  Prince  Vivaldi  and  all  his  male 
guests  were  already  collected  here  be- 
neath a  palm-tree ;  but  none  of  die  females 
had  been  willing  to  be  present  at  the 
sanguinary  spectacle  which  was  in  prepara- 
tion except  Giulia,  and  Vanina  the  poor 
maniac,  who  had  come  hither  ignorant  of 
that  which  was  to  pass  before  her  eyes ;  bat 
by  a  mechanical  instinct  she  perpetually 
followed  the  beautiful  Signorina  GiuKa,  who 
awaited,  not  without  great  terror,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  combats 

The  Prince  pressed  Fiorentino's  hand  in 
silence,  and  his  eyes  wore  turned  sadly  to- 
wards his  daughter,  who  waa  seated  upon  a 
stone  a  few  paces  distant  from  him.  F^ 
rentino  understood  his  thought 

"  Prince,"  he  said, "  when,  three  days  ago, 
I  implored  you  to  intrust  me  with  the  difli- 
cult  task  which  I  have  undertaken,  I  migfat 
then  have  harbored  some  doubts,  although 
even  then  success  appeared  to  me  in&Iiible; 
but  to-day,  after  that  which  I  have  already  ac- 
complished, I  would  stake  my  ejcistenoe  that, 
at  the  moment  when  this  contest  is  ended, 
the  Princess  will  entirely  recow  her  reason. 
But  she  is  seated  at  mudi  too  great  a  do- 
tancc;  it  is  indispensable  that  she  should 
not  be  more  than  a  few  paces  from  ji.^ 
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**  So  near  r'  said  the  Prince ;  "  do  you  not 
fear  that  she  may  experience  an  emotion  too 
violent  ?"  % 

**  It  is  the  contrary  rather  that  I  fear." 
" Do  you  know,  Signor  Piorentino"  said 
Pezzolini, "  that  you  are  a  rare  genius ;  you, 
who  to-day  give  lessons  to  a  physician  and  to 
a  soldier,  although  you  are  neither  a  soldier 
nor  a  physician  ?  It  will  be  a  glorious  tri- 
Tunph,  and  I  wait  impatiently  until  you 
have  vanquished  both  myself  and  Captain 
Fiaramonti,  to  pay  you  my  compliments  K)n 
the  occauon." 

"Signor  Pezzolini,"  replied  Fiorentino, 
^admitting  that  my  method  is  a  good  one, 
and  that  I  shall  presently  give  you  a  proof 
of  it,  do  you  feel  yourself  capable  of  practis- 
mg  it  in  all  its  parts  ?" 

"Why  not,  Signor  Fiorentino  T 
"Why,  without  intending  to  question 
your  courage,  it  eeems  to  me  that  were  you 
to  measure  swords  with  a  man  like  Captain 
Karamonti,  his  blade  would  soon  traverse 
j#Ur  body." 

Fiorentino  left  the  Prince  to  request  the 
Signorina  Giulia  to  fellow  him  with  the 
maniac,  and  having  called  to  the  Captain, 
the  four  advanced  toward  the  most  elevated 
rock  on  the  borderi  of  the  torrent. 

"  You  see  this  fair,  smooth  platform,"  said 
Rorentino,  turning  to  the  Captain ;  "you  will 
confess  that  no  place  could  be  better  arranged 
for  the  little  interview  which  we  are  about 
to  have  together;  the  very  sight  is  enough 
to  move  a  man  to  draw  a  blade,  even  had 
he  no  ground  for  quarrel  It  is  preciselv 
twice  the  length  of  our  swords,  and  this  will 
prevent  me  from  retreating,  as  you  might 
fear ;  here,  too,  we  combat  in  the  view  of  all, 
and  this  dispenses  us  from  taking  seconds ; 
and  finally,  it  rises  like  a  promontory  over 
this  beautiful  and  picturesque  torrent,  which 
will  serve  as  a  tomb  ready  made  fbr  hita 
who  falls.  Come,  then,  Captain,  let  us  com- 
mence the  game." 

He  signed  to  Giulia  to  direct  the  Princesses 
glances  towards  them,  who  was  seated  a  few 
paces  distant,  near  a  gentle  slope  close  to 
the  verge  of  thei  platform ;  then  he  grasped 
his  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  his  poignard 
in  his  k^  and  the  combat  began. 

Every  ^  was  turned  towards  them  with 

breathlefia  mxiety,  except  the  eyes  of  the 

Prince)  which  were  fostened  upon  the  &oe 

of  his  daughter. 

Fiorentino  did  not  foHow  the  counsel 


given  him  by  his  friend  Gabuzzi;  he  as- 
sailed the  Captain  with  such  fury,  and 
harassed  him  with  such  rapidity  and  per- 
tinacity, that  the  latter,  who  had  expected 
to  see  him  bear  himself  with  more  prudence, 
was  as  it  were  dazzled  by  his  impetuosity. 
Still,  as  he  was  a  most  skilfol  swordsman,  he 
soon  recovered  the  coolness  which  had  for 
a  moment  forsaken  him,  and,  ashamed  at 
having  suffered  himself  to  be  anticipated  by 
an  adversary  whom  he  .  deemed  so  little 
worthy  of  his  arms,  although  this  adversary 
was  fast  acquiring  importance  in  his  eyes,  he 
resolved  to  take  the  offensive  in  his  turn.  But 
a  sword-thrust  from  Fiorentino,  which  grazed 
his  cheek,  forced  him  to  renounce  this  course. 

Then  Fiaramonti  decided  to  accept  the 
defensive,  although  he  felt  humiliated  by 
acting  this  part.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  furious  ardor  which  his  antagonist  had 
thus  far  displayed  would  soon  exhaust  his 
strength,  and  place  him  at  his  mercy.  But 
it  seemed  as  if  Fiorentino  was  endowed  with 
a  frame  of  iron  and  sinews  of  steel ;  the 
more  rapid  his  thrusts  the  greater  seemed 
his  vigor  and  a^lity,  and  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, Captain  Fiaramonti  found  that  it 
required  all  his  skill  and  strength  to  parry 
the  rapid  blows  which  menaced  his  breast 
at  every  assault. 

Vanma  followed  at  first  with  an  attentive 
eye,  but  without  the  slightest  manifestation 
of  alarm,  the  rapid  movements  of  the  two 
combatants.  The  Signorina  Giulia  had  fled 
as  soon  as  she  had  seen  them  cross  blades. 
The  maniac  remained  for  some  time  indif- 
ferent to  the  spectacle,  smiling  at  times  upon 
that  deadly  encounter,  or  gazing  upon  it  with 
dry  eyes.  But  this  calmness  was  not  of 
long  duration  ;  by  degrees  her  glance  grew 
animated,  her  face  turned  pale,  her  brow 
was  knitted,  and  the  poor  maniac,  kneeling 
upon  the  stone  on  which  she  had  been 
seated,  clasped  her  hands  upon  her  breast, 
and  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  upon  the  com- 
batants, her  lips  murmured  some  words  in 
a  low,  inaudible  tone. 

Prince  Vivaldi,  who  had  not  turned  his 
eyes  from  his  daughter  for  a  single  instant, 
felt  his  strength  fiiil  him,  for  he  saw  that  the 
critic^  moment  had  arrived. 

**  O  my  God  I"  he  murmured  in  a  trem- 
bling toice,  "protect  my  poor  child  P 

At  this  moment  he  cast  a  glance  upon 
the  combat,  on  the  issue  of  which  depended, 
perhaps,  the  destiny  of  his  daughter. 
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The  Captain  Fiaramonti  was  pushed  to 
extremity ;  he  felt  his  strength  desert 
him,  while  Florentine's  freshness  and  vigor 
seemed  unabated.  He  saw  that  he  was  in- 
fiEillibly  lost  if  he  prolonged  the  strife  in  this 
manner,  and  that  nothing  remained  to  him 
but  to  grasp  his  enemy  in  his  Herculean 
arms,  and  to  poigaard  him  or  stifle  him  in 
his  clutch.  Conviuced  then  that  this  was 
his  only  means  of  safety,  he  collected  all  his 
remaining  strength  for  a  last  and  desperate 
effort,  and  violenUy  dashing  aside  Fioren- 
tino's  sword,  he  rushed  upon  him  and 
grasped  him  in  his  arms. 

"'  Thine  be  the  torrent !"  he  cried,  nusing 
his  poignard. 

^'' Morituri  aalutant  !^  replied  Fiorentino. 

And  dexterously  extricating  himself  from 
the  Captain's  grasp,  he  plunged  his  poi- 
gnard to  the  hilt  in  his  bosom. 

The  Captain  Fiaramonti  fell  without  utter- 
ing a  moan — be  was  dead ! 

Then  a  fearful  cry  re-echoed  in  Fiorentino's 
ears ;  he  turned,  and  beheld  the  Princess 
Vanina  standing  erect  before  him,  pale  as  a 
spectre. 

"  O  Heaven  1"  exclaimed  the  young  girl, 
"  I  am  not  deceived ;  it  is  indeed  he  I" 

She  approached  the  young  man,  and 
placing  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  as  if 
she  feared  she  were  deluded  by  a  dream — 

'^  Oh,  speak  to  me,"  she  said ;  ^  tell  me 
that  it  is  thou,  Cellini !" 

"  Great  God !"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  who 
had  hastened  up  with  his  friends  to  aid  the 
Captain,  ^  she  is  still  a  maniac  I" 

"  No,"  swd  Rorentino,  "  no,  your  daugh- 
ter is  no  longer  a  maniac,  for  she  reoogniaes 


me.' 


"  What !  you  are- 


"  Benvenuto  Cellini." 

At  the  same  moment  the  Princess  fell 
swooning  into  the  arms  of  her  father^  who 
at  once  bore  her  to  the  castle. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONOLUSIOir. 

No  sooner  had  the  great  artist  revealed 
his  name  than  a  complete  revolution  took 
place  in  the  feelings  of  those  who,  until 
now,  had  displayed  such  animosity  towards 
him.  AH  at  once  thronged  around  him  with 
An  air  of  respect  and  admiration ;  for  at 
och  the  liberal  arts  excited  enthusiaam 


in  every  mind.  Benvenuto  appeared  sen- 
sible to  the  flattering  testimoniak  which  were 
sh#«\rered  upon  him;  but  amid  all  these  dis- 
tinguished personages,  his  glance  sought 
out  the  youngest  and  most  obscure,  the 
sculptor  Gabuzzi.  He  alone  had  not  in- 
truded himself  upon  the  artist;  far  from 
endeavoring  to  attract  his  attention,  he  had 
retired  behind  the  crowd,  gazing  upon  him 
stealthily,  and  feeling  oon&ua^d  at  the  thought 
of  the  familiarity  with  which  he  had  treated 
this  great  genius.  Benvenuto  approached 
the  young  man,  and  dapping  bun  with  a 
frieibily  air  vfovk  the  shoulder,  he  said : 

"  What,  Signor  Gabuzzi,  ope  would  think 
that  you  wished  to  avoid  nae;  have  yoa 
already  forgotten  our  pact  of  friendship  ?" 

**■  Signor,"  said  Gabuzzi,  '*  when  I  thought 
that  I  was  addressing  Signor  Fiorentino,  I 
could  treat  you  without  ceremony  and  as  an 
equal,  as  I  have  done,  indeed ;  but " 

''But  now  you  refiise  to  loo^  imon  me  as 
afirieud?" 

"Ah,  Signor!" 

"  Let  «s  see,  Signor  Gabuzzi ;  you  told  me 
yesterday  that  it  was  your  most  ardent  wish 
to  study  under  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  well,  this 
is  an  extent  oocasioa  to  speak  witli  him 
of  the  6»atter,  if  you  are  still  of  the  same 
mind." 

**  What,  Signor  1  you  would  consent ^ 

*'  I  receive  a»  a  pupil  the  man  whom  I 
have  judged  worthy  of  my  frieodship ;  what 
is  there  strange  in  that  1  Come,  then,  your 
hand,  or  I  shml  tUnk  that  you  have  changed 
your  purpose." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Gabuzzi,  clasp- 
ing with  tran^rt  the  hand  which  GeUini 
reached  to  him. 

''And  now  let  us  go  imd  inquire  after  the 
Princess." 

The  two  directed  their  steps  towardi  the 
castle.  All  present  followed  the  artist  with 
as  much  respectasif  he  had  been  the  Grand 
Duke  di  Medici  himself. 

On  the  way  they  encounterad  the  Prince 
Vivaldi 

"WeU?"  said  Cellini. 

"  Ah,  my  preserver  T  cried  the  old  man, 
his  &oe  bathed  in  tears  of  joy,  "my  daugh- 
ter has  just  returned  to  oonsoiousaess;  she 
reoognized  me,  she  cast  herself  into  my  arms ; 
she  is  saved  I" 

"  I  was  convinced  of  it;  and  now  that  all 
fean  are  banished,  perhaps  you  aie  oorioua 
to  know  the  cause  which  led  me  to  adpDt 
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the  singular  means  that  I  have  employed  to 
restore  the  Princess  to  her  reason.'' 

'*To  speak  truth,  Signor,  I  have  bien 
far  from  comprehending  them ;  I  have  lefk 
all  blindly  to  you." 

**  And  you  see,  Prince,  that  I  have  not 
made  an  ill  use  of  your  confidence.  But  I 
will  in  a  few  words  reveal  the  secret  of  my 
system. 

"  When  you  informed  me  that  the  Prin- 
cess Vanina  had  dwelt  fbr  some  months  in 

the  village  of  V ,  I  already  knew  this ; 

for  at  that  time  I  inhabited  the  castle  ad- 
jacent to  your  sister's,  where  she  often  came 
to  pass  the  day.  Your  daughter.  Prince, 
possesses  every  attaction — the  charms  of  the 
mind  and  the  graces  of  the  body.  I  could 
not,  therefore,  steel  my  bosom  against  her 
attractions,  and  I  soon  saw,  as  I  thought, 
that  she  did  not  look  upon  me  with  indiffer- 
ence. I  resorted  to  Uie  following  means  to 
acquire  certainty  on  this  point.  One  day  when 
in  the  park  with  the  daughter  of  my  host, 
I  saw  the  Princess  Vanina  approaching  at  a 
distance ;  I  then  said  to  Marie,  who  loved 
me  as  a  brother,  for  we  had  been  friends 
since  childhood,  '  Here  is  Vanina  coming 
towards  us ;  let  us  mislead  and  perplex  her.' 
I  persuaded  her  to  sit  near  me,  and  began 
to  si>eak  to  her  of  love,  in  the  language  of  a 
man  who  was  passionately  enamored  of  her ; 
she  lent  herself  admirably  to  this  jest,  which 
I  prolonged  for  some  time  after  I  had  heard 
the  light  steps  of  the  Princess  behind  us. 
At  last  I  turned  towards  her  to  observe  the 
effect  which  the  spectacle  of  this  imaginary 
passion  had  produced  upon  her :  judge  of 
my  alarm  when  I  beheld  thS  Princess  lying 
in  a  swoon  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 

^  While  Marie  had  gone  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  castle,  your  daughter  recovered  her 
senses,  and  I  confessed  the  stratagem  which 
I  had  employed  to  discover  if  I  were  loved. 
She  did  not  reply,  but  from  the  glance  that 
she  cast  upon  me  I  felt  that  I  was  not  in- 
different to  her. 

**  Some  time  after  this,  being  unable  to  suc- 
ceed to  my  wish  in  carving  a  figure  upon  a 
vase  which  the  Duke  di  Medici  had  been 
long  expecting  from  roe,  I  was  seized  with 
anger,  and  with  a  single  stroke  I  dashed  my 
work  in  pieces.  At  the  same  moment  a  cry 
resounded  upon  my  ear ;  it  came  from  the 
Princess,  who,  at  the  sight  of  this  disaster, 
stood  for  some  moments  pale  and  cold  as  a 
corpse. 


'^  On  another  occasion,  a  man,  imagining 
that  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  insolence  be- 
cause he  was  of  illustrious  birth,  insulted  me 
in  the  presence  of  several  persons,  among 
whom  was  your  daughter.  Unhappily  for 
him,  this  man  was  wanting  in  coolness,  and 
on  the  following  day,  after  a  combat  which 
lasted  two  minutes,  I  stretched  him  dead 
upon  the  meadow. 

"  As  I  turned  my  eyes  from  the  body,  I 
perceived  the  Princess  behind  me,  dumb 
with  horror  and  affright  Having  reached 
the  spot  at  the  moment  when  we  crossed 
blades,  she  had  had  the  courage  to  control 
herself  and  to  repress  the  cry  which  was 
about  to  escape  her  lips,  fearing  that,  aware 
of  her  presence,  I  might  lose  the  calmness 
of  which  in  that  moment  I  stood  in  such 
need.  But  this  effort,  combined  with  the 
terror  which  had  seized  upon  her,  completely 
overcame  her,  and  the  first  words  that  she 
addressed  to  me  were  so  strange  and  inco- 
herent that  I  thought  her  mad.  She  soon 
returned  to  herself,  however,  but  she  then 
confessed  to  me,  and  repeated  it  several  times, 
that  after  the  three  shocks  that  she  had  suc- 
cessively experienced  in  so  short  a  time,  she 
felt  that  the  slightest  emodon  would  suffice 
to  impair  her  reason. 

"  Now,  Prince,  you  know  the  secret  of  my 
conduct  I  have  some  wrongs  wherewith 
to  reproach  myself  towards  you,  but  I  think 
that  I  have  repaired  them  in  restoring  to 
you  a  child,  who  but  for  me  was  lost  to  you 
for  ever.  If  I  did  not  come  hither  sooner, 
it  was  because  1  was  ignorant  of  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  befallen  the  Princess ;  it  was 
because,  having  learned  her  departure,  with- 
out knowing  its  cause,  without  receiring  from 
her  a  word  of  counsel  or  of  consolation,  I 
attributed  this  conduct  to  disdain  ;  and  lis- 
tening only  to  the  promptings  of  offended 
pride,  far  from  seeking  to  approach  her,  I 
accompanied  my  host  on  a  journey  which 
he  undertook  at  that  time  to  Komagna.  It 
was  only  on  my  return  to  Florence,  that  is 
to  say,  Uiree  days  ago,  that  chance  informed 
me  of  all  that  had  happened,  and  two  hours 
after,  I  was  here." 

"  Signor  Cellini,"  said  the  old  man,  clasp- 
ing the  artist's  hand,  "I  will  be  frank  with 
you.  I  would  willingly  have  offered  you 
half  my  fortune,  did  1  not  know  the  noble- 
ness of  your  character,  but  under  other  cir- 
cumstances I  would  never  have  consented 
to  give  you  my  daughter's  hand ;  not  but 
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that  I  esteem  the  alliance  very  honorable 
for  my  house,  but  your  turbulent  character 
seems  little  calculated  to  secure  the  happi- 
ness of  a  wife.  I  give  my  daughter  to  you, 
however,  for,  I  will  not  conceal  it  from  you, 
the  first  name  that  she  uttered  after  mine, 
on  recover:ng  her  senses,  was  the  name  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini." 

"  I  can  take  no  offense  at  fears  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  heart  of  a  father,"  replied  the 
artist ;  "  but  be  assured,  in  receiving  her  from 
your  hands,  I  take  a  solemn  engagement  to 
render  your  daughter  happy,  and  you  know 
that  I  do  not  pledge  myself  presumptuously." 

A  year  after  the  events  that  we  have  just 
recounted,  two  horsemen,  the  one  mounted 
upon  a  handsome  sorrel  courser,  the  other 
upon  a  steed  black  as  yet,  rode  from  the 
Villa  Juliana  on  a  fine  summer  evening. 
The  one  was  the  sculptor  Gabuzzi,  the  other 
his  master,  the  great  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

When  they  had  crossed  the  drawbridge, 
the  latter  turned,  and  casting  upon  the  cas- 
tle a  glance  marked  with  profound  sadness, 
he  murmured : 

"Alas  1  who  would  have  said,  when  I  re- 
stored to  the  unhappy  Vanioa  the  reason 
that  she  had  lost,  when  her  unfortunate  fa- 


ther rendered  me  the  arbiter  of  her  destiny, 
who  would  have  said,  that  in  the  space  of  a 
short  year  I  should  leave  this  castle,  with  a 
soul  racked  with  despair,  and  a  heart  crushed 
by  misfortune !  for  in  this  castle,  where  I 
hoped  to  pass  so  many  hi^py  years,  I  leave 
two  graves,  in  one  of  which  reposes  the  old 
man,  in  the  other  sleeps  the  young  wife." 

He  rode  onward,  for  a  long  while,  absorbed 
in  these  sad  thoughts ;  then,  raising  to  tho 
heavens,  in  which  already  shone  some  scat- 
tered stars,  a  glance  glowing  with  the  fire 
of  insph'ation,  he  said : 

^  There  is  but  one  consolation  for  me  now 
— ^it  is  fkme." 

And  turning  to  the  young  artist,  he  added : 

"  And  thou,  Grabuzzi,  my  friend,  my  pu- 
pil, art  thou  ready  to  follow  me,  whitherso- 
evOT  caprice  may  lead  me  ? " 

"  Every  where,"  said  Gabuzzi,  "were  it  to 
the  end  of  the  worid." 

"  Well  then,  let  us  depart  for  France !  It 
is  there  that  noble  hearts  do  breathe,  that 
intellect  exists  in  its  vigor,  that  the  halo  of 

fenius  shines  in  all  its  splendor.    To  France  t 
have  renounced  happiness,  and  I  must  hare 
fame,  ay,  feme  ! " 

He  pressed  his  horse  with  the  spur,  and 
both  disappeared  like  the  flashing  Ughtnmg. 
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EVENINGS  WITH  SOME  FEMALE  POETS. 


FIRST     EVENING. 


We  were  sitting  alone  the  other  evening, 
taking  a  quiet  and  meditative  solace  from 
our  meerschaum,  thinking  and  dreaming 
over  the  past  as  usual,  and  huilding  up  tow- 
ers of  happiness  and  misery,  by  turns,  over 
our  fronted  pate  with  the  weed-o'ergrown 
and  mouldered  ruins  of  our  youth.  The 
pleasures  of  such  memories  and  such  fabrics 
are  delightful  unto  the  mind  of  Johannes ; 
but  the  reaction  of  later  misfortunes,  like  the 
full  charge  of  a  reserve  battalion  on  a  battle 
plain,  cry  havoo  on  his  dreams,  and  route, 
annihilate  and  render  miserable  the  pre- 
viously buoyant  and  glorious  cavalcade  which 
passed  through,  or  toumamented  on  the 
pleasant  plains  of  memory. 

We  shook  ourself  out  of  the  dismals  caused 
by  the  reaction  of  thought,  puffed  mightily 
at  the  consoling  meerschaum,  and  by  degrees 
weaned  our  thoughts  into  another  sphere. 
As  we  gazed  on  the  beautiful  and  fantastic 
shapes  into  which  the  smoke  curled  and 
wound  itself,  attracting  by  its  grotesqueness 
for  a  while,  then  vanishing  into  the  imper- 
ceptible atmosphere,  we  thought  on  the  men 
whose  representatives  stood  around  us,  on 
our  desk  and  book-shelves.  Most  of  them 
had  been  biilllant  in  their  day.  The}  wrote 
poetry,  started  theories,  propounded  philos- 
ophies, painted  pictures,  chiselled  statues, 
navigated  the  waters,  spanned  the  heavens, 
shook  the  earth,  defied  the  skies — laughed, 
scorned,  hated,  wrote,  sung.  Some  of  them 
attracted  attention ;  some,  notoriety ;  some, 
reputation;  some,  homage;  and  all,  died. 
All  pa««sed  that  mystic  portal,  and  found  in 
their  graves  the  **  true  tranquillizer."  All 
knocked,  and  it  was  opened  unto  them. 

How  many  of  them  died  for  ever !  How 
few  underwent  the  metempsychosis,  and  came 
back  to  us  and  lived  with  us  as  *  household 
gods !'     How  few ! 

"Am  /  not  here,"  cries  Sh akspe  are.  "  Do 
I  not  cast  into  the  caldron  of  your  brain, 
like  one  of  my  own  witches,  the  ingredients 
whereof  to  make  this  life  enchantment  ?  Do 


I  not  bend  to  suit  your  every  mood — ^your 
sorrow,  your  joy,  your  moments  of  hatred, 
or  your  transfigured  hours  of  love  ?  Did  I 
not  give  you  an  Ariel  and  a  Robin  Goodfel- 
low  to  lighten  your  cares  ;  a  Miranda,  Juliet, 
Beatrice,  and  a  Portia  to  love ;  a  Hamlet  to 
philosophize  with  ;  a  Lear  to  reverence ;  a 
Shylock  to  hate ;  a  Falstaff  to  tipple  with ; 
jesters  to  laugh  with,  and  heroes  to  gird 

your  t  words  on  ?  and " 

"Bravo!  Master  Shakspeare.  For  the 
love  of  Titania,  whom  does  the  heart  of  Jo- 
hannes worship,  speak  thy  speech,  I  pri' 
thee,  in  thy  own  blank  verse." 

Shaksprare. — For  thy  audacious  tongue  and  ad- 
dled pate, 
I  hate  thee,  Johann— what  shall  old  Will  swear! 
May  ev'ry  tear  that  foir  Ophelia  shed 
Be  turned  to  senna,  or  some  purgative  drup*. 
To  cleanse  earth  of  such  scruff.    Hay  FoUtoff 

join 
Old  MatheVs  rebel  crew,  and  make  hydraulic  en- 
gine 
Of  his  throat,  experimenting  like  the  vasty  deep 
In  water-spouts,  Johannes,  if  1  love  thee  1 
May  Launcelot's  dog  know  manners,  and  the  hail 
Stay  its  fierce  pelting  in  the  pitiless  storm — 
Wmch,  on  each  decent  and  dramatic  stage. 
Should  shiver  Lear  to  madness — if  I  love  thee  I 
May  Caliban  attune  Apollo's  lyre. 
And  Profipero's  wand  be  made  a  fiddlestick, 
(Which,  by  the  way,  gave  Franklin  wise  the  cue 
Which  like  Prometheus  stole  the  fire  from  heav*n ;) 
May  Slender  grow  like  Bamum's  o'er-fat  boy. 
And  all  the  witches,  like  the  Broadway  ones, 
Parade  ip  Bloomer  kirtles — if  I  love  thee ! 
Go  to,  and  seek  in  Blackwell's  storied  isle — 
Where  lately  Tupper  of  Proverbial  cant, 
And  laxy  city  fathers,  held  carousal — 
And  seek  within  its  mansion's  granite  walls 
The  cool  asylum  for  the  dread  insane. 

"  Oh !  Master  Shakspeare,  in  the  language 
of  the  nursery  rhyme,  *  Pity  the  sorrows  of 
a  poor  old  man,'  for  Johannes  loves  thee. 
Think  of  good  Lear's  gray  hairs,  and  look  at 
mine." 

Shakspeare. — Ah,  forsooth,  the  word   hangs 
heavy  on  me  too. 
I  did  but  spleen  in  sickness ;  but  my  gall 
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Doth  rise  to  see  those  Banyan  footmarks  on  the 

Broadway  stage, 
Wliere  erst  I  trod  majestic ;  and  the  town 
Made  up  of  gmis,  drums,  blunderblus*,  and  thun- 
der, 
Where  Denmark^s  ghost  waa  used  to  etalk  at 

night 
Forgive  me,  Johann,  if  I,  heated,  hurl'd 
On  thee  the  soda-water  of  my  mind. 
But  think  of  me,  and  mine,  my  pretty  ofoes, 
Hasped  for  domestic  use,  like  bakers  rusks^ 
By  ev'ry  canting  editorial  cur. 
Who  seeks  to  solve  my  true  men  into  knnvea, 
And  bloshing  wenches,  who  in  secret  chinks 
Prison  their  **Juan,"  and  "  Tom  Little's"  rhymes. 
Ah !  it  makes  me  mad,  and  I  myself  may  seek 
From  welcome  Blackwell  a  congeuial  cell. 

"Alas!  poor  ghost!  Old  Johannes  joins 
thee  in  thy  misery.  Still,  is  it  not  true  that 
few  indeed  of  all  this  glorious  circle  live  in 
our  raidst  again  ?" 

"Am  I  not  with  you  in  your  melancholy?" 
said  the  sweet  voice  of  Milton,  which  once 
on  a  time  charmed  the  ear  of  Mary  Powell. 
"  Do  I  not  weep  over  the  bier  of  your  friend  ? 
Who  is  there  that  had  not  a  Lycidas  ?  Do 
I  not  take  you  back  through  the  snows  of  six 
thousand  years  to  the  palpitating  and  sinless 
bosoms  of  your  primal  parents?" 

"Dear  old  Sir,  Johannes,  professor  of 
laughter,  laws  and  literature,  has  long  wished 
this  interview.  By  the  way,  who  sat  for  your 
portrait  of  Lucifer  ?" 

"  Sat  for  Lucifer  ?  Thank  Heaven  I  am 
blind,  that  I  may  not  see  the  caitiff  who  thus 
insults  my  omnipotence.  Immortal  Lucifer 
was  born  armed  of  my  brain,  as  Pallas  Athe- 
na sprang  cap-a-pie  from  the  brain  of  Jupi- 
ter." 

Johannes  S.  was  humbled,  but  still  whis- 
pered to  himself,  "  How  few  immortals  1" 

"Am  I  not  here  ?"  cried  Shelley,  his  beau- 
tiful eyes  deep  as  ^  twilight  in  Italy.  "Did 
I  not  lift  you  from  the  wretched  earth,  *  un- 
bar the  golden  gates  *  of  Imagination,  and 
vouchsafe  unto  your  aching  soul  the  Gilead 
of  the  spirit-sphere  i" 

"And  I!"  sneered  Swift — "did  I  not 
make  you  powerful  with  malignity,  and  steep 
your  hate  in  scorn  ?  Did  1  not  crush  your 
enemies  with  mind  when  steel  refused  its 
office  ?  i>o  I  not  make  you  feared  and  re- 
spected ?  Do  I  not  make  you  ruler,  if  not 
loved,  beseeched  when  not  caressed,  as  I  was 
myself,  and  envied  even  when  hated  \  Did  I 
not  unveil  hypocrisy — show  the  world  its 
false  delicacy — scourge  ministers,  and  act  a 
Plato?     Let  the  world  lose  me  if  they 


can.     They  fear  mo  too  mnoh  to    duojiii' 
me." 

"And  have  I  not  soothed  yoa  at  ftll  ikaim  ? 
Come,  move  on,  Jonathan  Swift,"  said  1^ 
good  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  erideotiT 
thought  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  €ar  too 
coarse  for  our  acquaintance. 

"And  ir  blustered  GoLDsirrrH,  yrhsm 
cherry-colored  coat  was  visible  immedialeiT 
beside  the  Vicar.  "  Fll  give  you  my  life  it 
a  cherry-stone.  Have  I  not  borne  the  shm  </ 
all  the  upstart  scribblers  of  London  to  ma^ 
you  happy  ?  Hasn't  Garrick  imitated  im, 
Jos  Reynolds  painted  me,  Johnson  b«!g^;^ 
for  me.  Dr.  Milner's  school-boys  ptiil<>d  my 
hair,  Mrs.  Griffiths  star>'ed  me,  Bos  well  asd 
Hawkins  ridiculed  me,  bailifis  arrested  me, 
Dr»  Sleigh  taken  mo  out  of  jail — all  for  your 
sake  f  Hasn't  all  the  world  laughed  at  Tosy 
Lumpkin  ?  And  sure,  man  ahvei,  'twas  1  tbil 
wrote  the  Deserted  Village  and  CiUsen  ef 
the  Warld-^Fm  NM  Goldsmith  !  And  ^ 
I  wasn't  rich,  'twas  becaa^e  I  had  no  mautj 
save  what  I  gave  away.  Besides,  I  died  two 
thousand  pounds  in  debt,  and  Sam  Johnson 
wrote  my  epitaph." 

"My  dear  Dr.  Goldsmith ^" 

"Sir — Mr.  Johannes — ^you  ought  to  be 

ashamed  of  yourself;  yon  should  eare  about 

;  me.     Sam  Johnson  said  in  his  epitaph  that 

1 1  could  draw  tears,  and  he  was  rights  sir; 

I  for  if  I  had  my  cane  here  Pd  soon  hare  you 

spouting  as  freely  as  Evans  of  the  London 

I  Packet,  the  ignorant  fellow  who  abused  my 

comedy ;  but  he  felt  my  cane — ^yes — oh !  tf 

you  were  to  see  Higgins,  Ceqttain  fii^giBfli, 

how  he  enjoyed  it——" 

"My  deiu- i^octor." 

"  Mister  Goldsmith,  sir,  at  yotur  service. 
I  discarded  the  i>oc/or  a  year  before  I  died." 

"  If  you  had  not  discarded  the  Doctor  so 
soon,  you  might  have  hved  Umger,  Mister 
Goldsmith." 

"  No  joking,  Mr.  Johannes,  on  my  death; 
it  is  a  serious  subject,  and  a  date,  sir,  that 
tho  world  mil  not,  cannot  let  die." 

"  Johannes  S.,  dear  Mister  Goldsmith,  has 
the  honor  to  agree  with  the  world  then,  rir. 
J.  S.  never  siiid  any  thing  to  the  contrary, 
and  if  you  will  just  look  around,  you  will 
perceive  the  esteem  you  are  held  in  here — 
how  ardent  an  admirer  of  yoa  J.  S.  i^,  sir. 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  very  picture  Jos  Rey« 
nolds  painted  of  you." 

"  My  dear„  good  fellow  ^  am-sorh^I  did 
not  know  you  ninety  years  ago  in  London— 
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xnade  thirteen  hundred  pounds  by  my  two 
comedies — ^you  must  want  money — ^you  are 
B  scribbler — bad  business,  sir.  You  put  me 
in  mind  of  Green  Arbor  Court,  only  you  are 
much  snugger — bad  business.    Stay — [and 

here  Groldy  tried  his  pockets] — no ^I  have 

not  one  blessed  image  of  the  King  in  my 
fob.  Publishers  are  great  scoundrels,  Mister 
Johannesv  Did  you  ever  hear  my  joke  about 
fame!  Til  tell  you.  Well,  sir,  at  the  Rojral 
Academy  I  remarked  to  Reynolds,  when  I 
was  given  the  chair  of  History,  (but  no  emol- 
ument,) that  it  was  like,  sir,  a  shirt  without 
ruffles.'^-Oh!  ijo — no-*-that  wasn't  it,  but 
like  ruffles  to  a  man  that  had  no  shirt.  That's 
it--that'8  it,  sir;  ha!  hal" 

A  great  noise  just  at  this  moment  inter- 
rupted Ooldsmith^  who  laughed  heartily, 
thinking  his  joke  had  produced  a  **  thun- 
der of  applause ;"  but  presently  loud  shouts 
of  "  Halloo,  halloo,  let  me  in,"  so  vividly  re- 
minded him  of  his  landlady  scenes  that  he 
instantly  decamped.  A  continuation  of  the 
noise  had  the  effect  of  making  us  jump  up, 
(in  the  act  of  which  the  patella  of  Johan- 
nes' knee-pan  very  nearly  underwent  the 
unpleasant  performance  of  dislocation,)  when 
we  found  we  must  have  been  enjoying  a 
"  Midsummer  Night's  (or  rather  evening's) 
Dream." 

"  Let  me  in,"  again  broke  on  our  ear,  to 
which  we  duly  answered,  **Come  in,"  but  re- 
collecting that  the  dodr  of  our  sanctum  was 
looked  on  the  inside,  we  arose  and  admitted 
the  visitor.  He  was  a  young  man  of  pre* 
poeeessing  appearance,  but  with  a  certain  air 
of  uncertainty  about  him,  which  is  remark- 
ably perceptible  in  those  unwise  young  men 
who  listlessly  swing  on  the  slack  rope  of  man- 
hood without  having  will  or  sense  enough  to 
walk  steadily  some  one  path  of  life«  Young 
men  at  this  state  of  existence  think  they  are 
above  the  earth,  and  enjoy  their  swing  with 
much  self-^atisfhction,  until  grim  Starvation, 
also  in  search  of  something  to  do,  mounts 
the  rope  with  them,  ssnd  threatens  to  make 
the  pleasure-cord  a  noose,  or  sever  with  its 
clasp  of  steel  the  hemp,  so  that  the  youth  is 
in  momentary  danger  of  being  flung,  and 
dashed  to  fragments  upon  the  earth  he  had 
disdained.  The  youug  man  who  had  en- 
tered our  ranctum  was  enjoying  his  aerial 
excursion,  swin^ng  lazily,  scarcely  agitating 
the  air  which  was  pressing  him,  but  fancy- 
ing, deluded  individual,  that  he  should  yet 
even  dare  to  mount  the  cbuds,  and  reform, 


if  not  revolutionize,  the  realms  of  Imagina- 
tion. In  fact,  he  believed  himself  to  be  a 
born  Genius.  His  manner,  naturally  respect- 
able, had  fledged  itself  with  the  sickliness 
and  sentiment  which  literary  aspirants,  with- 
out literary  ability,  assume ;  and  the  cadence 
of  his  voice  in  making  the  merest  remark, 
through  sympathy  with  nature  we  suppose, 
was  slow,  and  beginning  rn  a  pert  spring  mea- 
sure, so  to  speak,  worked  its  seasonable  move- 
ment into  a  6ummen7y  tone  of  approbation, 
thence  into  an  autumnal  sombreness  of  shake- 
headativeness  and  critical  omnipotence,  fin- 
ishing appropriately  vrith  a  wintry  bareness, 
leaving  the  impression  on  his  hearers  that 
he  was  remarkably  cool  in  taking  such  a 
long  time  to  prove  that  his  tree  of  literary 
knowledge  bore  no  fruit,  and  was  even  des- 
titute of  a  decent  bunch  of  leaves — "  point  of 
fact,"  that  be  ^as  a  sort  of  fashioned  board 
such  as  we  see  at  booksellers'  doors,  where- 
on the  announcements  of  new  books  are 
pasted.  If  titles  were  mtitled  to  a  position, 
then  would  our  poor  friend  take  no  medi- 
ocre stand  in  the  world,  for  he  possessed 
more  titles  than  the  English  Book  of  Heral- 
dry, and,  catalogue  makers  excepted,  he  was 
the  greatest  walking  Tiearsa^  we  have  ever 
met 

Our  reading  friends  vrill  say,  as  our  per- 
sonal ones  have  oflen  said,  "  Why  does  Dr. 
Johannes,  a  man  of  years  and  experience, 
tolerate  snch  a  ream  of  soiled  foolscap  to 
lumber  hit,  studio  ?"  Well,  the  reason  is,  we 
believe  him,  apart  from  his  literary  ideas,  to 
be  a  young  man  of  parts.  The  airs  he  has 
taken  has  blown  his  nature  out,  and  ho  is 
too  great  a  genius  to  think  of  filling  the  va- 
cuum by  the  study  of  the  great  masters, 
believing  that  lie  is  a  great  master  himself. 
If  he  had  read  Emerson's  "  Representative 
Men,"  especially  the  paper  on  Shakspeare, 
(whose  great  rival  he  allows  himself  to  be,) 
he  might  be  changed  in  his  opinion ;  for  Emer- 
iion  clearly  shows,  we  never  doubted  it,  that 
the  greatest  geniuses  are  the  greatest  appro- 
priators ;  they  are  great  collectors  and  amass- 
ers,  for  they  cannot  build  a  pyramid  without 
large  stones  and  long  labor.  Morton  Bel- 
lows was  not  without  sense  on  other  topics 
than  Kterary  ones,  and  being  a  comely,  re- 
spectable youth,  we  rather  encouraged  his 
visits  in  the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to 
dissuade  him  from  becoming  a  martyr  for 
the  sake  of  the  reading  world.  It  is  a  strange 
truth  that  our  boy,  J.  S.,  junior^  never  could 
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relish  poor  Morton,  although  the  latter  was 
markedly  kind  to  the  boy,  and  once  or  twice 
brought  him  some  volumes  of  Peter  Parley. 
J.  S.,  junior,  who  is  a  wag  in  his  way,  made 
a  discovery  one  evening  which  our  visitor 
did  not  relish.  It  was  rather  true  to  be  well 
received.  The  boy  was  bent  over  a  book  by 
the  stove  last  winter,  and  Bellows  patroniz- 
ingly asked  him  what  was  he  studying! 
"Johnson's  Dictionary,"  answered  the  young 
J.  8.  "Ha!"  resumed  Bellows,  "great book 
— ^great  man  Johnson,  very  fond  of  tea," 
"Did  he  take  milk  and  sugar  in  it?"  asked 
the  boy  archly.  "Can't  say,  my  Uttle  wit, 
but  he  was  a  great  man — a  very  great  man ; 
Fm  exceedingly  fond  of  Johnson."  "You 
oughtn't  to  be,"  said  the  boy.  "  Why  so  ?" 
ouoth  Bellows.  "Because  he  calls  you  a 
Blower^  Mr.  Bellows."  Morton's  chin  fell. 
But  to  resume. 

"Why,  Doctor,  what  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  were  you  thinking  about  2  I  have 
been  rapping  considerable,"  said  Morton  Bel- 
lows as  he  entered. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Morton,  I — sit  down,  you 
will  find  a  glass  empty — ^fill  it,  boy."  (And 
as  we  are  getting  (immatic,  our  readers  will 
allow  us  to  get  into  a  dialogue.)  "  I  might 
say  with  poor  Poe, 

'The  fact  is,  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  came 

rapping. 
And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my 

chamber  door. 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  yoo.* 

However,  now  that  you  are  in,  make  your- 
self at  home.  Ha  I  what's  the  volume,  '  the 
ponderous  volume,'  I  trust  of  not  *  forgotten 
lore,'  under  your  arm  ?" 

Bellows. — ^The  Female  Poets  of  Ameri- 
ca. (And  he  threw  carelessly  that  volume  on 
the  desk.) 

Johannes. — ^The  Female  HumhugSy  boy, 
of  America. 

Bellows. — Oh,  Doc 

Johannes. — Don't  get  into  a  fume  in  a 
minute ;  here's  a  cigar,  get  in  the  clouds  as 
soon  as  you  like,  boy,  but  don't  fume  al)out 
the  ftiir  paper  stainers.  I  beg  the  Indies' 
pardon,  all  round — I  did  not  mean  hum- 
bugs^  but  you  know  I  do  not  like  such 
verses. 

Bellows. — Did — ^you — Doctor,  read  Miss 

^'s  new  poem  in  the  Milliner's  Magazine  ? 

— 't — was — beautiful . 

Johannes. — No,  Morton — no,  sir — bal- 


derdash— ^I  never  read  waste  paper.     1  wooLi 
not  light  my  pipe  with  such  verses,  kflt  I 

might  imbibe  any  such  d n  nonsense  in^ 

my  head. 

Bellows. — But,  sir,  the  Hoine  Joomil 
which  no  fashionable  parlor  could  po^ilitr 
be  fragrant  without,  praises  her  Ijrical  cob- 
tributions  to  the  poesie  of  the  a^  exceed- 
ingly.  The  editors,  poets  themselves,  I>octoc 
consider  her  destined  to  add  another  star  xs 
the  literary  flag  oi  our  glorious  Union. 

Johannes. — ^Literary  fiddlestick !   But  too 
are  the  only  literary  fiddlestick  I  koow ;  to« 
are  a  great  bow,  (beau,)  though  I  most  «aj 
producing  rather  inharmonious  sounds.  And 
as  to  a  woman  writing  lyrics — sheer  nonsensa, 
Morton !     If  we  want  true,  great  songs  we 
must  give  up  the  inspiration  of  the  Bloomers 
and  such  like  swaddling  clothes  before  we  cm 
produce  a  poet  worthy  of  America — a  ^eat 
poet;  and  to  be  the  greatest  poet  of  the  greal^ 
est  Republic  on  the  earth  will  be  a  prood 
position.  A  song  is  to  poetry  what  a  well-cho- 
sen bouquet  is  to  the  flower  garden — a  call- 
ing and  concentrating  of  the  most  perfisct 
and  refreshing  fragrance  of  the  entire  in  a 
small  space.     And  so  you  must  choo»)  the 
component  parts  according  to  the  theme, 
be  it  of  love,  war,  Bacchus,  or  hate.     Yea, 
sir,  and  no  woman  that  I  wot  of  can  do  thii. 
Your  lady  scribblers  may  be  great  poet&, 
but,  by  the  perfumed  kerchief  and  aflTeotcd 
frontispiece  of  Satan  Montgomery,  they  have 
not  shown  it  as  yet     Morton,  my  friend,  voq 
must  think  for  yourself;  don't  take  your  opia- 
ions  from  newspaper  puffs,  and  ahove  all, 
read  the  books  you  introduce  as  subjects  of 
conversation.     None  but  a  looker-on  can  tea 
how  exceedingly  ridiculous  it  is  for  a  person 
to  talk  on  what  he  knows  not  of,  save  from 
the  publisher's  announcement  and  the  col- 
lection of  "opinions  of  the  press"  on  the  fly- 
leaf, which  nefarious  habit  is,  I  see,  petting 
fashionable.  I  have  in  mt/  eye  several  young 
men^-owe  /  am  certain  of- — who  haw  been 
spoiled  and  rendered  the  bores  of  society  and 
i^be  of  their  friends  by  such  a  course.    It« 
lamentable,  and  as  for  your  FemaU'  Poets, 
it's  a  phantasmagoria — now,  boy,  be  quiet — 
1  know  what  you  would  say — frallanlry  and 
so  forth.    All  exceedingly  good  in  its  place. 
But  look  you,  look  at  them  books— books 
that  Tom  Carlyle  would  bow  to !    Allah  ii 
Allah !  true  Books, 

Bellows. — I  will  admit  that  we  have  no 
women  who  can  write  such  books ;  still  shall 
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I  believe  that  in  this  volume  you  will  find 
Bome  poems  of  excellent  merit,  and  as  good 
^  in  their  way  as  can  be  met  with.  I  think  it 
is  Tom  Moore,  that  glorious  fellow,  who  says 
in  one  of  his  "  melodies," 

•  Twcre  ill,  when  flowers  around  ub  rise, 

To  make  light  of  the  rest  if  the  rose  is  not  there.** 

And,  by  the  same  rule,  I  think  we  must  not 
despise  those  simple  daisies  and  primroses  in 
the  fields  of  poesy  because  we  have  not  the 
aromatic  rose  in  their  midst 

J0HANKE8. — True ;  but  poetry  is  poetry, 
whether  <jonveyed  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the 
pen*  We  can  think  poetry ;  see  it  in  the 
mountains,  rivers  and  trees ;  write  it  from 
the  soul ;  but  unless  I  can  judge  of  it  in  the 
works  given  to  me,  I  know  not  how.  I  can- 
not listen  to  every  sentimental  school-girl 
or  diildish  old  woman  in  the  land,  or  walk 
with  them,  or  boat  with  them,  one  after  an- 
other, to  give  the  one  or  the  other  a  chance 
of  talking  her  thoughts  to  me.  They  may 
be  all  poets,  but  I  want  the  proof;  and  I 
beiieve,  further,  that  if  there  is  any  of  the 
"  divinity  "  in  Uie  soul,  it  must  come  out,  be 
it  in  rough  chunks,  like  Mrs.  Barrett's,  or  in 
polished  groups,  like  Alfred  Tennyson's.  You 
can  no  more  stay  the  sunshine  than  the  po- 
etic tire.  Every  poet  is  a  sort  of  Stromboli, 
Cotopaxi,  or  Mount  Hecla;  and  if  his  or  her 
soul  does  not  burn  externally  all  the  time  as 
the  one,  it  rages  interiorly,  and  flames  at  inter- 
vals like  the  other.  You  might  as  well  strive 
to  put  out  Vesuvius  with  a  wet  blanket  as 
put  down  the  poet.  And  as  to  your  quota- 
tion about  liking  all  flowers  because  the  rose 
is  not  present,  it  is  folly.  If  the  rose  is  your 
idea  of  a  flower,  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
thing  less.  So  in  poetry;  toil  after  the  first 
class  of  it.  It  is  such  ridiculous  and  un- 
manly patronage  as  you  would  bestow,  that 
brings  all  thoee  bardlings  about  us  like  mos- 
quitoes in  August.  True  genius  discards  your 
"grim  patronage,"  as  Douglas  Jerrold  truly 
characterized  it;  for  it  is  grim  even  in  its 
smiles.  You  say  there  are  some  excellent 
poems  in  that  book.  I  should  like  to  see 
them ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
of  Anne  Lynch's,  a  couple  by  Alice  Carey, 
and  some  few  by  Mrs.  Osgood,  I  don't  know 
whereto  find  any  thing  even  tolerable  by  our 
American  poetises. 

Bellows. — And  yet.  Doctor,  I  don't  know 
why  they  should  not  write,  and  well  too. 


Johannes. — Women  should  not  write; 
only,  indeed,  such  women  as  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning  or  Mary  Shelley,  or  perhaps 
Maria  Edgeworth,  who  have  something  to 
write.  Women  ought  to  mend  their  fathers', 
brothers'  and  husbands'  stockings,  and  look 
after  the  domestic^  instead  of  the  poetic  fire. 
Longfellow,  though  sometimes  a  wrong-fel- 
low, was  pretty  right  when  he  s£ud : 

"What  we  admire  most  in  woman 
Is  her  affection,  not  her  intellect." 

I  think  a  little  of  both  good.  Lyttleton's 
advice  to  a  lady  may  be,  as  he  himself  says, 

"Too  roughly  kind  to  please  a  lady's  ear;" 

but  ne'ertheless  it  contains  much  that  a  lady 
of  sense  (which,  by  the  way,  is  no  great  ac- 
quaintance of  our  American  poetesses)  ought 
to  be  glad  to  profit  by.  One  passage  just 
suits  our  talk ;  advising  a  lady — a  Belinda, 
too — ^he  says : 

*' Seek  to  be  good,  but  aim  not  to  be  great; 
A  woman's  noblest  station  is  retreat; 
Her  fairest  yirtues  fly  from  public  sight. 
Domestic  worth,  that  shuns  too  strong  a  light** 

Bellows. — But  there  is  Eliza  Cook  and 
Mrs.  Partington  and  the  Women's  Rights 
Convention. 

Johannes. — Eliza  Cook  ?  She  is  no  more 
a  poet  than  Cardinal  Wiseman  is  a  Mussul- 
man— not  but  there  are  many  wise-men  Mus- 
sulmen ;  but  her  rhymes  are  mere  sermons 
and  humanitarian  speeches,  cut  up  into  set 
lines  of  syllables  beginning  with  a  capital 
letter,  and  ending  with  a  jingle.  Now,  Mrs. 
Partington  is  a  sensible  old  lady,  and  much 
after  my  own  mind ;  but  the  Convention  is 
a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  some  ill-satisfied 
and  jealous  husbands,  to  drive  their  wives 
into  the  Lunatic  Asylum.  Put  all  the  dis- 
trict fire-bells  into  a  lecture-room,  Hope 
Chapel  or  Clinton  Hall,  and  have  them  all 
rung  togethvr,  and  you  may  have  some  idea 
of  a  senate  of  women.  Oh,  horrible !  Poe 
evidently  had  them  in  his  mind  when  he 
sung : 

*  Oh,  the  belles — ^brazen  beDes  I 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells  I 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night, 
How  they  scream  out  their  affiight  I 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak,  j 

They  can  only  shriek— shriek,!  u^i^ 
Out  of  tuner  ^ 
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And  again — what  a  prophet  he  was : 

**  What  a  tale  their  terror  tells  of  Despair ! 

How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar ! 

"What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  airl" 

Cai-ljle,  too,  who  anticipated  the  American 
woraeu's  movement,  knew  well  it8  dire  effect. 
In  his  French  Revolution,  Vol.  I.,  if  you  rec- 
ollect, he  says :  **  Might  there  not  be  a  female 
Parliament,  too,  with  *  screams  from  the  op- 
position benches,'  and  '  the  honorable  mem- 
ber borne  out  in  hysterics  V  "  No,  no ;  such 
is  not  true  womanhood.  Push  that  decan- 
ter this  way. 

Bellows. — Doctor,  I  find  you  are  as  testy 
as  ever  on  this  subject. 

Johannes. — Oh !  if  all  your  lady  scrib- 
blers were  obliged  by  law,  as  a  license  for 
their  literary  aspirations,  to  send  with  every 
contribution  to  a  magazine  half  a  dozen 
shirts,  and  the  same  quantity  of  knitted 
stockings,  (the  work  of  their  own  hands,)  to 
be  delivered  over  to  some  public  hospital  by 
the  editor  of  said  magazine,  you  would  see 
what  a  pleasant  change  would  come  over 
society. 

Bellows. — Won't  you  Ibten,  sir,  while  I 
read  you  a  few  lines  ? 

Johannes. — Of  what? 

Bellows. — A  poem  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 
Hale.  1  claim  a  hearing  now — it  is  my  turn, 
Doctor. 

Johannes  {sarcastically), — Mrs.  Hale  1 
who  is  Mrs.  Hale?  You  had  better  make  a 
biographical  oration  concerning  each  femi- 
nine UX) 

Bellows. — I  beg  you  won't  interrupt 
now.  Doctor ;  'pon  my  life,  it's  only  fair — my 
turn  now. 

Johannes. — Stay,  Morton,  like  a  good 
youtli ;  just  hand  me  that  pillow — ha,  thank 
you.  I  know  I  shall  be  asleep  ere  the  second 
stanza  is  closed. 

Blllows  {rather  impatiently), — ^Li-ten, 
sir ;  it  is  from  a  poem  entitled  '*  Iron,"  and 
which  1  think  you  will  say  is  vigorous  and 
musical. 

Johannes  {settling  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low).— Go  ahead ;  I'm  all  ready  ;  coo'  as  an 
ice-cri*am,  but  presently  shall  be  drowsy  as  a 
dpse  of  laudanum. 

Bellows  {reads). 

^'Aa  in  lonely  thought  I  poodered — " 


Johannes  {parenthetically), — ^I  vnah  t 
heavens  you  were  pondering  alone  ! 

Bellows. — ^Ungallant,by  the  uinbreflar 
Halleck — ungallant  I  What,  not  give  a  laJ; 
a  hearing  ? 

Johannes. — ^Well,  I  really  apolc^ije— 
go  on. 

Bellows. — ^If  you  interrupt  again,  Do^ 
tor,  I  shall  impose  a  penalty,  and  that  is«  tlm 
you  read  every  thing  I  mark  in  this  Tolnmc. 

Johannes. — ^Enough  said — ^read. 

Bellows  {reads). 

''As,  in  lonely  thought,  I  pondered 

On  the  marvlous  things  of  earth. 
And,  in  fancy's  dreaming,  wondered 

At  their  beauty,  power,  and  worth. 
Game,  like  words  of  prayer,  the  feeliiig< — 

Oh  1  that  God  would  make  me  knov, 
Through  the  Spirit's  clear  revealiog. 

What,  of  all  his  works  below, 
Is  to  man  a  boon  the  greatest, 

Brightening  on  from  age  to  age. 
Serving  truest,  earliest,  latest, 

Through  the  world's  long  pilgrimmge. 

**  Soon  vast  mountains  rose  before  me. 

Shaggy,  de8<»late  and  lone. 
Their  !«carred  heads  were  threat*ning  o*6r  me, 

Their  dark  shadows  round  me  thrown ; 
Then  a  voice  from  out  the  mountains 

As  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground. 
And  like  frightevLd  fawm  tke  fourUains^ 

Leaping,  Jled  before  the  tound; 
And  the  Anak  oaks  bow*d  lowly. 

Quivering,  a^pen-like,  with  fear ; 
While  the  deep  response  came  slowly. 

Or  it  must  have  crush'd  mine  ear: 

***Ironl  Iron!  Iron !'-— crashing, 

Like  the  battle-axe  and  shield; 
Or  the  sword  on  hemlet  clashing. 

Through  a  bloody  battle-field: 
*Ironl  Iron  I  Iron!' — ^rolling 

Like  the  far-off  cannon's  boom; 
Or  the  death-knell,  slowly  tolling. 

Through  a  dungeon's  chamel  gloom  I 
*Iron!  Iron!  Iron!' — swinging, 

Like  the  summer  winds  at  play ; 
Or  as  belb  of  Time  were  ringing 

In  the  blest  Millennial  Day  1 
«  «  «  «  « 

**As  the  rivers,  farthest  flowing. 

In  the  highest  hills  have  birth ; 
As  the  banyan,  broadest  growing, 

Oflenestbows  its  head  to  eartn ; 
So  the  noblest  minds  press  onward, 

Ohannels  far  of  gocni  to  trace; 
So  the  huigest  hoarti  bend  downward. 

Circling  all  the  human  race ; 
Thus,  by  Iron's  aid  pursuing 

Through  the  eartli  thev  pljps  of  love, 
Men  our  Father's  will  are  doing. 

Here,  as  ahgeb  do  above.** 

Johannes  {patronizingly), — Well,  that 
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is  rather  a  ffale  production ;  there  are  some 
capital  lines,  especially, 

''And  like  frighteD*d  fawns  th«  fooDtaint, 
Leapiog,  fled  before  the  souixi," 

in  that  chant 

Bellows. — What,  not  asleep  yet !  Doc- 
tor, (sarcastically^)  perhaps  this  verse  will 
bave  the  effect;  it  is  from  the  poems  of  the 
&ame  Iron  hand.  It  is  a  verse  from  "Alice 
Ray,"  which  I  believe,^  with  Miss  Caroline 
May,  "  contains  several  exquisite  touches  of 
nature."  Mrs.  Hale's  ptetry  has  much 
strength,  vivacity  and  chasteness,  and,  my 
dear  Doctor,  you  only  need  to  read  her  to  be 
her  admirer.    Here  is  a  sweet  stanza: 

"An  only  child  was  Alice, 

And,  like  the  blest  above, 
The  gentle  maid  had  ever  breathed 

An  atmosphere  of  love ; 
Her  fiither*8  smile  like  sunshine  came, 

Like  dew  her  mother's  kiss, 
Their  love  and  goodness  made  her  home 

Like  heaven,  the  phice  of  bliss.** 

Here  is  a  fine  passage ;  speaking,  in  the  poem 
entitled  The  Mississippi^  of  the  clouds  break- 
ing on  the  mountain  tops,  she  says : 

« The  jagged  rocks,        ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Whose  splintered  summits  seise  the  warring  clouds 
And  roll  them,  broken,  like  a  host  overthrown, 
Adown  the  mountain's  side." 

And  tracing  the  course  of  the  river,  a  fine 
passage  occurs  thus : 

**  But  now  it  deepens,  straggles,  rushes  on ; 
Like  goaded  war-horse,  b(^nding  o'er  the  foe, 
It  dears  the  rocks  it  may  not  spurn  aside, 
Leaping,  as  Curtios  leap  d  adown  the  guU; 
Ana  rising,  like  Antaeus,  from  the  fall, 
lu  course  majestic  through  the  land  pursuea.** 

Johannes. — That  is  really  a  fine  passage. 
The  course  of  the  noble  river  is  told  with 
noble  force  and  vigor.  It  is  very  expressive, 
fiill,  though  condensed,  and  the  impetuous 
oharacteristic  in  the  line, 

~It  clears  the  rocks  it  may  not  spurn  aMde," 

is  but  the  more  admirably  carried  out  by  the 
limile  to  Curtius  leaping  **  adown  the  gulf^^ 
to  which  the  application  is  very  perfect. 

Bellows. — One  more  passage  from  the 
lame  poem,  and  Fll  warrant  you  won't  de- 
lire  to  sleep  to-night,  sur,  at  least,  while  I  cull 
paaeages  for  you;  but  truth  to  say,  many 


may  be  found  of  equal  vigor  to  those  which 
I  have  read — ^listen : 

*^  Great  Source  of  B^ing,  Beauty,  Lip^ht  and  Love  1 
Creator  1  Lord  1  the  waters  worship  thee ! 
£re  thy  creative  $mile  had  soion  thejlotters; 
Ere  the  glad  hilU  leaped  upvoard,  or  the  earthy 
With  iwelling  botom^  tpaitedfor  her  child; 
Before  eternal  Love  had  lit  the  «im. 
Or  Time  had  traced  hie  dial-plate  in  etare^ 
The  joyful  anthem  of  the  watere  Jlovoed  ; 
And  Chaoe  like  a  frightened  felon  fled^ 
WhUe  on  the  deep  the  Holy  Spirit  moved** 

Johannes. — Mrs.  Hale's  similes  are  not 
seldom  frightened  into  a  position.  That  is 
a  very  good  passage. 

Bellows. — Yes.  I  think  her  works  are 
remarkable  for  a  healthiness  of  style,  which 
would  be  an  acquisition  to  many  of  your 
male  writers  of  the  day.  You  will  admire 
Mrs.  Hale's  motives,  Doctor  Johannes,  for 
writing,  when  you  learn  that  she  first  became 
an  authoress  in  1822,  when  the  death  of  her 
husband,  a  lawyer,  placed  her  the  sole  guar- 
dian and  support  of  her  children,  without 
the  necessary  means  to  procure  them  that  ed- 
ucation which  her  own  early  culture  prompted 
her  to  seek  for  them.  A  gifted  woman,  the 
daughter  of  an  intelligent  and  gifted  mother, 
she  the  more  strongly  felt  the  onerous  charge 
Providence  allotted  her,  and  then  it  was  she 
cast  her  talents  before  the  public,  and,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  with  some  effect,  and  has  the 
double  happiness  of  benefiting  it  and  herself. 
She  has  published  several  works,  including 
Northicoody  a  novel.  Sketches  of  American 
Character^  Traits  of  American  Life^  The 
Ladies^  Wreath,  edited  the  Ladies*  Magor 
zinCj  and  at  present  is  the  discriminating  ed- 
itor of  the  Ladies^  Book,  A  volume  entitled 
The  Vigil  of  Love  and  other  Poems  was 
published  in  1848,  and  since  then,  Henry 
Ouy,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  Mrs.  Hale  has  also 
published  a  Tragedy  entitled  Ormcnd  Gros- 
venoTy  founded  on  the  life  of  Colonel  Isaac 
Hayne,  the  revolutionary  martyr  of  South 
Carolina.  Caroline  May,  in  her  edition  of 
the  Female  Poets,  justly  remarks :  '^Inall, 
there  is  some  good  lesson  inculcated ;  show- 
ing a  healthiness  of  sentiment  and  a  sound- 
ness of  heart — more  valuable  than  the  most 
brilliant  imagination.**  And  Griswold,  in  his 
biographical  preface  to  a  selection  of  Mrs. 
HaTe*s  poems,  says  that  all  her  miscellaneous 
criticisms,  essays  and  sketches  are  ''  indica- 
tive of  sound  principles,  and  of  kindness, 
knowledge,  and  judgment** 
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Johannes. — ^Bellows,  you  should  Lave 
told  me  tbo  motives  which  actuated  Mrs. 
Hale  before  you  read  me  her  poems ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  as  well.  There  is  one  thing 
evident :  the  lady,  if  she  never  wrote  a  line, 
must  be  allied  to  a  poet  in  action.  There 
is  nothing  so  grand  as  a  woman  conquering 
difficulties ;  I  honor  such  persons.  I  have 
made  it  the  rule  of  my  life  to  love  those 
upon  whom  misfortune  hath  left  its  mark, 
or  attempted  to  do.  Turn  to  that  book 
again,  Morton,  and  open  it  at  the  Miss  Carey 
division^  as  Captain  Cuttle  would  say.  Do 
you  know  that  I  think  Miss  Alice  Carey  has 
perhaps  the  strongest  imagination  among 
the  lady  minds  of  the  land.  It  is  sometimes 
heavy  in  expressiveness,  from  the  very  fiict 
of  its  being  rich.  She  seems  as  if  she  did 
not  or  could  not  say  all  she  thought.  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  the  words  of  Keats, 

**  Bat  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluhle." 

And  that  like  Madeleine  her  side  was  ^  pain- 
ing with  eloquence," 

''As  though  a  tongucless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled  in  her  delL" 

But  Miss  Carey  will  not  "die  heart-stifled;" 
we  shall  have  some  grand  things  from  her 
yet.  Her  Pictures  of  Memjory  is  very  beau- 
tiful. When  I  have  done  reading  it,  the 
cadence  of  the  rhythm  is  running  through  my 
head.  "I  am  haunted  by  the  tune,"  as  Grif- 
fin says.  The  ballad,  entitled  "An  Evening 
Tale,"  which  begins : 

*'  Come,  thoa  of  the  drooping  eyelid, 

And  cheek  that  is  meeUv  pale, 
Give  over  thy  pensive  musing, 

And  list  to  a  lonesome  tale ; 
For  hearts  that  are  torn  and  bleeding, 

Or  heavy  as  thine,  and  lone, 
May  find  in  another^s  sorrow 

ForgetfulnesB  of  their  own,"  ^ 

has  three  or  four  capital  pictures  m  it  I 
can't  recollect  poetry  as  well  as  I  used  to— 
Morton,  boy,  fill  your  glass.  Female  poetry 
needs  ardent  spirits  to  make  a  man  a  Lotha- 
rio against  his  will.  By  the  way,  did  you 
read  "  Lyra,  a  Lament,"  by  Alice  Carey — one 
of  her  latest  poems  ?  It  is  crisp  and  quaint  as 
an  old  dirge,  and  possesses  much  beautiful 
appreciation. 

Bellows. — Yes,  I  have  read  it,  and  I 
wondered  much  that  Savage  did  not  allude 
to  it  in  his  essay  on  "Death-Verses"  in  the 
^"'-'«  American  Review. 

•4NNBS.— True,  boy.    I  must  ask  the 


editor  why  he  did  not  suggest  that  to  ^U  bom 
Sauvage.^' 

Bellows. — Are  you  acquamted  there- 
writer  for  the  Review  ? 

Johannes. — ^Yes.  I  am  thinking  very 
seriously  of  a  paper  on  some  Female  Ame- 
rican Poets — good  subject,  by  Jove !  I  have 
it — ril  write  down  our  conversatiou  to-night 
— a  sort  of  nodes.  Capital  I  you  will  find  a 
magazine  on  the  shelf  yon,  with  that  poem 
in  it — there — a  little  to  the  right — not  thai 
one — ^ah !  now  you  have  it  Read  it  for  me. 
I  like  it  very  much. 

Bellows  (reads). 

LYRA— A  LAMENT. 

BT  ALIOS  OA&ET. 

Biaidens,  whose  tresses  shine, 

Crowned  with  dafibdil  and  eglantine. 

Or,  from  thdr  stringed  buds  of  hrier-roees^ 

Bright  as  the  vermeil  doses 

Of  April  twilights,  after  sobbing  noM, 

Fall  aown  in  rippled  skeins 

And  golden  tangles,  low 

About  your  bosoms,  daintv  as  new  snow; 

While  the  warm  shadows  lilow  in  softest  gaUem 

Fair  hawthorn  flowers  and  cherrv  bloesonw  wiiile 
Against  jour  kirtles,  like  the  froth  from  pailft 

O'er-brimmed  with  milk  at  night, 
When  lowing  heifers  bury  their  rieek  flanks 
In  winrows  of  sweet  hay,  or  clover  biiikft-* 
Gome  near  and  hear,  I  pray, 
Myplain^  roundelay : 

Where  creeping  vines  o'erron  the  eunny  letLm, 
Sadly,  sweet  souEv,  I  watch  your  shining  bands 
Filling  with  stained  hands 

Your  leafy  cups  with  lush  red  strawberries; 
Or  deep  in  murmurous  glooms, 
In  yellow  mosses  full  of  starry  blooma, 
Sunken  at  ease — each  busied  as  she  like*. 

Or  stripping  from  the  grass  the  beaded  dews. 
Or  picking  jagged  leaves  from  the  atim  9pikm 

Of  tender  pinks— with  warbled  interfoae 
Of  poesy  divme. 

That  haply  long  ago 

Some  wretched  borderer  of  the  realm  of  woe 
Wrought  to  a  dulcet  line : 
If  in  your  lovely  years 

There  be  a  sorrow  that  may  touch  with  teftra 
The  eyelids  piteously,  they  must  be  shed 
For  Lyba,  ukad. 
The  mantle  of  the  May 

Was  blown  almost  within  the  rammer  ■  reftob^ 
And  all  the  orchard  trees, 

Apple,  and  pear,  and  peach, 
Were  full  of  yellow  bees. 

Flown  from  then*  hives  away. 
The  callow  dove  upon  the  dusty  beam 

Fluttered  its  little  wings  in  streaks  of  lights 

And  the  gray  swallow  twittered  full  in  aigiit-^ 
Harmless  the  unyoked  team 

Browsed  from  the  budding  elms,  and  thrillii^ 
lays 

Made  musical  prof^edes  of  brighter  dayfl ; 
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And  all  went  jocoodlj ;  I  could  but  baj, 

Ah  1  well-a-day ! 

What  time  spring  thaws  the  wold, 

And  in  the  dead  leaves  come  up  sprouts  of  gold, 

And  green  and  ribby  blue,  tiiat  after  hours 

Encrown  with  flowers ; 

Heavily  lies  my  heart 

From  all  delights  apart, 

Even  as  an  echo  hungry  for  the  wind. 

When  fail  the  silver-kissing  waves  to  unbind 

The  music  bedded  in  the  drowsy  strings 

Of  the  sea's  golden  shells — 
That  sometimes,  with  their  honeyed  murmurings, 

Fill  all  itsunderswells: 
For  o*er  the  sunshine  fell  a  shadow  wide 
When  Lyra  died. 

When  sober  Autumn,  with  his  mist-bound  brows, 
Sits  drearily  beneath  the  fading  boughs. 
And  the  ram,  chilly  cold. 
Wrings  from  his  beard  of  gold, 
And  as  some  comfort  for  his  lonesome  hours, 
Hides  in  his  bosom  stalks  of  withered  flowers, 
I  think  about  what  leaves  are  drooping  round 
A  smootidy-ehapen  mound ; 
And  if  the  wild  wind  cries 
Where  Lyra  lies. 
Sweet  shepherds,  softly  blow 
Ditties  most  sad  and  low — 
Piping  on  hollow  reeds  to  your  pent  sheep— 
Calm  be  m^  Lyra's  sleep, 
Unvezed  with  dream  of  the  rough  briers  that  pull 
From  his  strayed  lambs  tlie  wool ! 
O  star,  that  tremblest  dim 
Upon  the  welkin's  rim. 
Send  with  thy  milky  shadows  from  aboYe 
Tidings  about  m;^  love ; 
If  that  some  envious  wave 
Made  his  untimely  grave. 
Or  i^  so  softening  half  my  wild  regrets, 
Some  coverlid  of  bluest  violets 
Was  softly  put  aside, 
What  time  he  died  I 
Nay,  come  not,  piteous  maids. 
Out  of  the  murmurous  shades ; 
But  keep  your  tresses  crowned  as  yon  may 
With  eglantine  and  daffodillies  gay. 
And  with  the  dews  of  myrtles  wash  your  cheeks. 
When  flamy  streaks, 

TJnpruning  the  gray  orient,  tell  of  mora — 
While  I,  forlorn, 

Pour  all  my  heart  in  tears  and  plaints,  instead, 
For  Ltka,  diad. 

Bellows. — It  is  beautiful;  but  does  it 
not  strike  you  that  the  language  is  Miltonic, 
like  his — what  d'ye  call  it — poems  about 
Allegories  and  Penserosos  ? 

Johannes. — ^You  had  better  call  them 
Alley-Careys  and  Pensive-Rosas — ^you  mean 
L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroeo,  Lycidas,  and  so 
forth.  Well,  what  of  it  ?  Her  language  is 
Miltonic  in  his  pastoral  mood,  and  for  that 
very  reason  we  should  most  admire  her.  / 
do — as  I  admire  Mrs.  Browning  for  herMil- 
tonisms  (though  often  crude)  in  his  more 


imaginative  and  sombre  moods.  You  might 
as  w^Il  say  that  soldiers  in  a  battle  should 
not  follow  their  clAef,  as  that  the  young  poets 
should  not  follow  in  the  paths  of  the  chiefe 
of  poetry.  It  does  not  harm  or  crush  the 
originality  out  of  one  to  do  so.  Follow  the 
best  spirits  of  song  in  the  spirit  of  loving 
rivalry,  not  as  servile  echoes,  and  when  you 
have  learned  to  be  led,  you  may  be  able  to 
take  the  lead  and  lead  others.  There  is  a 
poem  by  her  sister,  some  stanzas  of  which  I 
nave  always  felt  refreshing :  show  me  the 
book ;  I  will  read  those  I  allude  to.  They 
are  in  a  poem  entitled  "  Bearing  Life's  Trou- 
bles," by  Phoebe  Carey,  and  run  thus : — 

''Oh,  there  are  moments  for  us  here,  when,  seeing 
Life's  inequalities,  and  woe,  and  care. 
The  burdens  laid  upon  our  mortal  being 
Seem  heavier  than  the  human  heart  can  bear. 

**  For  there  are  ills  that  come  without  foreboding. 

Lightnings  that  fall  before  the  thunders  roll. 
And  there  are  festering  cares,  that  by  corroding. 
Eat  silently  their  way  into  the  souL" 

And  again: 

"Nor  vet  to  him  are  strength  and  wisdom  given, 
Whose  days  with  profitless  scourge  and  mst  ar« 
spent 

**BMt  him  whose  heart  u  as  a  temple  holy^ 

Whose  prayer  in  every  act  of  riaht  is  said — 

Se  shall  be  strong,  whether  life's  ills  wear  dowly, 

Or  come  like  lightning  down  upon  his  head. 

"  He  who  for  his  own  good  or  for  another 

Ready  to  pray,  and  strive,  and  labor,  stands; 
Who  loves  his  God  by  loving  well  his  brother. 
And  worships  him  by  keeping  his  commands.** 

Did  you  ever  meet  the  Miss  Careys  ? 

Bellows. — Yes ;  I  have  had  that  plea- 
sure. There  are  several  sisters,  three  of 
whom  write  poetry. 

Johannes. — Why,  they  are  a  flock  of 
poetic  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  quite  as 
aerial  as  those  mystic  little  birds  who  never 
touch  land,  but  who,  as  it  were,  find  in  "  airy 
nothing**  a  local  habitation.  I  myself  met 
two  of  the  sisters  at  Miss  Lynch's,  which  by 
the  way,  puis  me  in  mind  of  her  poetry.  She 
has  written  some  fine  poems.  You  must  be 
acquainted  with  those  so  often  admired — 
the  "Idear  and  the  "Ideal  Found."  Poe 
thought  exceedingly  well  of  them.  He  told 
me  so  one  day  we  had  a  delightful  stroll  at 
Fordham,  poor  fellow.  Every  body  now  it 
looking  for  his  failings,  and  never  think  of 
the  enjoyment  his  writings  have  given  them. 
There  is  a  strength  and  a  soldier-like  sinoer- 
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ity  (to  use  an  expressive  term  of  Miss  May's) 
about  Miss  Anne  'Lynch's  poetry  which  is 
exceedingly  pleasurable  in  this  day  of  cant 
and  whine.  There  is  a  poem  of  hers  which 
has  ever  excited  my  sympathy,  because  it 
embodies  my  ideas  and  recollections  of  my 
misfortunes ; — ^it  is  entitled, 

A  THOUGHT  BY  THE  SEASHORE. 

Bury  me  by  the  sea. 
When  on  my  heart  the  hand  of  Death  u  -ptest, 
If  the  soul  hngereth  ere  she  join  the  blest^ 

And  haunts  awhUe  her  chiyt 
Then  mid  the  forest  shades  I  would  not  lie. 
For  the  green  leaves  like  me  would  droop  and  die. 

Nor  mid  the  homes  of  men, 
The  haunts  of  busy  life,  would  I  be  laid  :• 
There  ever  was  I  lone,  and  my  vexed  shade 

Would  sleep  unquiet  there ; 
The  surging  tide  of  life  might  oyerwfaelm 
The  shadowy  boundaries  a(  the  silent  realm. 

No  sculptured  marble  pile 
To  bear  my  name  be  reared  upon  my  breast; 
Beneath  it«  weiffht  my  free  soul  would  not  rest 

But  let  the  blue  sky  smile. 
The  changeless  stars  look  lovingly  on  me, 
And  let  me  sleep  beside  this  sounding  sea: 

This  ever-beating  heart 
Of  the  Great  Universe!  here  would  the  soul 
Plume  her  soiled  pinions  for  the  final  goal, 

Ere  she  should  thence  depart ; 
Here  would  she  fit  her  for  the  high  abode ; 
Here,  by  the  sea,  she  would  be  nearer  God. 

I  feel  his  presence  now : 
Thou  mightieflt  of  his  vassals,  as  I  stand 
And  wateh  beside  thee  on  the  sparkling  sand. 

Thy  crested  billows  bow ; 
And  as  thy  solemn  chant  swells  through  the  air, 
My  sphit,  ai^ed,  joins  in  thy  ceaseless  prayer. 

Life's  fitful  fever  o'er. 
Here  then  would  I  repose,  majestic  sea ; 
E'en  now  faint  glimpses  of  eternity 

Come  o'er  me  on  thy  shore : 
Hy  thoughts  from  thee  to  highest  themes  are  given, 
As  thy  deep  distant  blue  is  lost  in  Heavea 

That  is  a  poem  whidi  it  will  do  you  ffood 
to  peruse  often.  I  never  read  it  wi&out 
feelmg  a  cooling  but  ennobling  sympathy 
float  oV  me,  and  then  I  sink  into  a  thought- 
fulness  which.  I  love.  It  makes  me  think  of 
the  sea;  thesea,  of  drcumstanoes oonnected 


with  it,  and  so  on  a  chdn  of  memories  are 
unlinked,  and  I  live  over  again,  until,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  I  am  lost  in  the  ^^  deep 
distant  blue  of  Heaven.^'  Ah,  I  am  getting 
into  my  thoughtful  mood — ^and  I  had  much 
to  say ;  but  some  other  evening  we  shall 
have  a  chat  on 

Bellows. — The  Miss  Mays,  Mre.  Welby, 
Mrs.  Hewit,  and — oh — on  many  others. 

Johannes. — Well,  leave  me  the  volume 
of  Dr.  Griswold,  that  I  may  read  it  over. 
I  think  he  has  done  a  great  deal  more  for 
the  so-called  poete,  mak  and  female,  than 
ever  they  could  do  for  themselves.  Let  us 
have  a  refreshing  smoke  before  we  pare 
Morton,  boy,  fill  your  glass — and  **  push 
round  the  bowV  as  that  little  devil  Moore 
says. 

Bellows. — Or,  as  a  distinguished  poet 
remarks : 

**Fill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can. 
Have  a  rouse  before  the  mom ; 
Every  minute  dies  a  man, 
Every  minute  one  is  bofn.** 

Johannes. — Good,  boy — ^you  are  im- 
proving; but  who  was  the  distinguiaked 
poet  who  sung  thus  ? 

Bellows. — It  was — ^um — ^I  just  now  dis- 
remember. 

Johannes. — Caught  again.  The  lines 
are  by  Tennyson,  sir.  Did  you  read  Tenny- 
son, Morton — his  "Princess?" 

Bellows. — ^I  have  heard  it  is  an  ezquisiie 
melody. 

Johannes. — ^"  Medley,"  you  jackamipes ! 
ril  get  mad  with  you,  you  good-for-nothiz)g 
young  book*cover  estabIishment-*-why  don*t 
you  drink,  sir  ?  If  you  don't  read,  I  really 
must  hand  you  over  to  J.  8^  junior,  and 
Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Bellows. — rm  going,  sir.  My  dear  Doc- 
tor, it's  all  hours. 

Johannes. — Well,  mark  what  I  have  aakL 
(Goodnight 

Bellows  (aheady  on  the  stairs). — Good 
night— ««  revoir. 

J.  8. 
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TOUCHING  THE  LIGHTNING  GENIUS  OF  THE  AGEc 


"  Primus  pbflosophiam  deTocavit  d  cobIo,  et  in  urbibos  collocavit,  et  in  domos  etiam  introdiEdt" 

GiOERo  (of  Socrates.) 
Science  first  summoned  electricity  fixnn  heaven,  established  it  in  cities,  and  eyen  introduced  it  into 
households. — (Free  translation.) 

**  Anda^  Japeti  genus 
Ignem  fraude  bond  gentlbus  intulit."— Aktx-Hobatiub. 

•  Carry  them  here  and  there— jumping  o*er  times, 
Turmng  the  acocmmliBhment  of  manj  days 
Into  an  hour-g^ase.— Shas8Pxabs.  * 

*<  Titanic  forces,  taking  birth 

In  divers  seasons,  divers  dimes.'*— TsifNTaoir. 


Once  upon  a  time^  as  we  may  read  in  old 
Lydgate's  "  Bocbas,"  there  were  set  up  in 
the  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  statues,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  before  each  of  these  was  a  bell,  on 
which  the  figure  struck  to  give  the  alarm 
whenever  the  dependency  it  represented  was 
in  revolt  or  in  peril  of  barbaric  invasion.  So 
that  when  the  woad  streaked  Britons  grew 
restless  beside  the  Trent  or  the  Severn ;  or 
the  Picts  were  storming  the  great  wall ;  or 
the  kilted  Gauls  made  wild  work  on  the 
Rhine ;  or  the  Danube — conjuratua  later — 
overflowed  its  rebellious  banks  once  more ; 
or  the  Parthians,  the  quivered  Gelonians, — 
pharetrali  Oeloni^ — hie  Bcy^t^ns,  or  the 
G^tas  flnpg  their  periodical  defiance  against 
the  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  the  grim  dcfo^A  fiom  his  niche 
would  let  fisfcU  his  truncheon  on  the  sounding 
brass.  And  sometimes  half  a  doaen  of  these 
giants  would  be  hammering  away^-nling, 
doDg — all  together,  like  Uie  Cyclops, "  Bron- 
tes and  Steropes  and  the  naked-limbed  Py- 
raomon  V^  For,  Rome  being  somewhat  in 
its  decline  about  that  time,  and  the  outside 
barbarians  incessantly  msfaiDg  on  the  fiuling 
barriers  of  the  empire,  these  bell-ringers  had 
a  very  great  amount  of  business  on  their 
hands— or,  under  them.  This  was  a  very 
curious  and  striking  old  Gothic  legend,  cer- 
tainly, and  carried  an  imperial  »r  of  grim 
romance  with  it — taking  the  hacj  wonder- 
fully. But  it  was  only  a  foreshadowing  of 
what  was  to  come  in  our  own  days — a  pro- 
phecy of  the  EisoTRio  Telbobaph — ^that 
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modern  miracle  of  iron  wires,  whereon  In- 
telligence moves,  from  land  to  land,  as  on 
a  higlnvay,  charioted  by  the  Lightnings  of 
Heaven ! 

The  iancy  of  that  strange  mediaeval  tra- 
dition is  apparently  destined  to  become  a 
fulfilment  m  the  nineteenth  century.    The 
marvel  of  it  is  ready  to  become  a  familiar 
fact  in  more  than  one  empire  of  the  world. 
Look  at  England.  She  is  preparing  to  make 
a  Pantheon  of  her  Horse  Guards,  or  some 
other  centre  of  military  power  in  London, 
where  she  may  gather  instant  news  of  her 
wide-spread  dependencies.  She  is  about  lay- 
ing down  wures  to  Lreland,  and  has  laid  them 
down  to  France  and  the  contment  of  Europe, 
on  their  way  to  "  the  ferthest  steep  of  Lidia ;" 
while  the  thought  of  laying  them  under  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  to  Canada  is  busy  in  her 
brain.    So  that,  whether  poor  Ireland  shall 
theorize  another  hopeless  insurrection;  or 
Gibraltar,  standing  sentinel  by  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  shall  see  the  Russians  commg  to 
thunder-strike  the  rock ;  or  the  Lion-Singhs 
of  Lahore  shall  come  out  of  their  jungles  and 
shake  the  dew-drops  from  their  angry  manes 
once  more;  or  whether  Jonathan  shall  go 
to  take  Quebec,  or  vex  the  Bermoothee  with 
his  jolly  propagandists — cast  his  shoe,  in  fine, 
over  all  the  continent  and  the  isles — ^the 
news  shall  be  literally  struck  upon  the  bells 
arranged  round  what  shall  represent  the  tem- 
ple of  British  dominion,  and  the  whole  island 
shall  instantly  ring  of  it!   In  the  same  way 
this  subtle  machinery  of  despotic  alarm  is 
16 
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calculated  to  operate  in  Germany,  France, 
and  other  lands  where  impious  men  bear 
fiway,  as  yet,  and  Science,  like  Samsom,  may 
still  be  ownpelled  to  work  for  the  Philis- 
tines. 

But  it  is  here,  in  America,  that  the  story 
of  the  bells  will  be  most  auspiciously  retold. 
We  shall  yet  have  our  capital  fixed  some- 
where in  the  centre  of  this  continent,  though, 
in  his  last  great  Washington  oration  on  tiie 
extension  of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  Webster  wish- 
ed to  pronounce  an  eato  perpetwa  over  it 
where  it  stands,  and  seemed  to  think  no 
place  so  fit  for  it  as  beside  the  Potomac. 
But  all  things  change ;  the  fashion  of  all 
things  passeth  away.  And  the  metropdis 
of  American  empire,  thetim6i/tcti«  terrarum, 
will  probably,  in  time,  be  where  the  lordly 
Missouri — 

*'Coraiger  Heq>eridum  flnrif ,  regoator  aquarom** — 

surrenders  his  name  and  honors  to  the  sea- 
like Mississippi ;  and  there,  about  midway 
between  all  the  fraternal  divisions  of  the 
Union,  will  the  "  Central  Telegraph  Station" 
be  the  Pantheon  of  this  great  democracy  of 
ours ;  receiving  intelligence,  not  of  revolts, 
nor,  we  should  hope,  of  foreign  invasions, 
but  of  the  peaceful  doin^  of  all  the  broth- 
erly States ;  of  their  achievements  on  the 
broad  fields  of  commerce,  and  in  the  arts  that 
brighten  and  benefit  social  Hfe ;  and  inter- 
changing their  signals  as  they  march  simul- 
taneously, one  Grand  Army  of  the  future, 
along  the  highways  of  progress. 

Quitting  our  Gothic  fancies  fbr  facts,  we 
find  Electricity  exercising  and  promising  to 
exercise  upon  our  times  an  influence  not  less 
than  those  of  printing  and  the  discovery  of 
America  in  the  days  that  have  gone  by. 
Steam  seems  feeble  compared  with  it,  and  is, 
in  fiict,  likely  to  be  supplanted  by  it  £^ectri- 
city  is  now  doing  a  great  many  things,  simul- 
taneouslv—- opening  wonderAil  vistas  into 
the  conung  time.  It  is  still  in  its  in£Ein(T ; 
but,  like  ironies,  it  is  performing  prodigies 
in  its  cradle,  so  to  speak.  What  its  ^  twelve 
labors'*  are  yet  to  be,  the  most  sanguine 
minds  cannot  vwture  to  prophesy. 

This  electric  principle  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  Existiiig,  as  we  now  know  it 
does,  as  a  universal  element  of  nature,  it  could 
notescapethe  observation  of  tlie  earlier  gen- 
erations; and  it  has  received  its  Greek  name 
from  the  meana  by  which  it  was  detected. 


Tliales  of  Miletus  is  said  to  have  first  ^oinid 
that  amber  {electron)  when  rubbed  receives 
the  property  of  drawing  certain  particles  of 
matter.    Hence  the  amber-scienoe  of  whieh 
we  speak — ^Electridty.  The^ilosopherweftt 
about  with  his  stock  of  amber,  capturing  bita 
of  feather  and  other  light  matters ;  as  fod- 
ishly  employed,  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbots, 
as  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton  with  his  pipe  and 
bubbles;  Franklin  with  his  kite;   Gali^ni 
over  the    deceased    frog;  or  Piantageoet 
(Marquis  of  Worcester)  watching  the  cover 
of  his  boiling  kettle  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Thales  was  much  struck  with  his  diaooveij, 
and  thought  there  must  be  a  soul  in  matter ; 
like  Miranda,  when  she  first  saw  Ferdimud, 
he  said:  '* lis  a  spirit    And,  indeed, wifli 
all  our  sdence,  we  have  not  got  far  beyond 
the  old  Greek  in  our  comprehension  of  thia 
principle.    In  process  of  time,  the  world 
found  out  that  electricity  belonged  to  otker 
matters,  such  as  sulphnr,  ^ass,  resins,  and  so 
forth.    Glass  was  made  use  of  in  maehhwe 
to  produce  frictional  electricity,  and  m$mj 
persons  and  things  vrere  in  the  habit  of  bdag 
shocked.    It  was  also  found  that  glasa,  oila, 
metallic  oxides,  (fee,  were  non-conduotota ; 
and,  arguing  from  these  facts,  MusdienWock 
of  Levden,  over  a  century  ago,  made  a  sue- 
cessful  attempt  to  arreet  and  gather  quanti- 
ties of  electnc  power,  in  what  has  been 
termed  the  ^'  Leydea  Jar.^    This  was  a  won- 
der and  a  wonder-worker  fbr  a  time ;  and  a 
crowd  of  high  names  are  conneeted  with  its 
operations  and  improvements  in  it    Bot  a 
better  order  oi  electricity  was  to  be  discov- 
ered.     About  1790,  Galvani,  the  Italian, 
observed  the  efifeot  of  two  dissimilar  metab 
touching  a  dead  fr(^,  which  the  cook  ma 
making  soup  of  for  an  invalid.    This  was  the 
germ  of  the  idea  whidi  Volta  matured  into 
Chemical  £Iectricity,  such  as  we  now  have  it, 
racing  round  the  world  on  wires.    By  meana 
of  the  battery  that  bears  his  name,  he  was 
enabled  to  generate  a  steady  current  of  elec- 
tricity, and  pour  it  to  any  distance  along  the 
wires  connecting  the  poles  of  the  bi£»ry. 
Frictional  electrid^  had  been  found  impul- 
sive and  mimanageable.    Bat  this  cheoueal 
article  proved  as  tractable  as  it  was  potent 
and  easy  of  generation.     BKperiia^Kta&ts 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  makiBg  disCant 
signals  with  the  frietional  maclkhie,  now  tale- 
graph^  more  e^tivdy  than  before^    The 
battery  was  made  to  deeiimpeH  toattr  at  a 
distance  and  show  aii»*bobblea  aa  rigaa]%  and 
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by  Bcveval  olher  means  to  commmikmte  dis- 
tant inteUigienoe. 

About  Uiiffty  yei^s  ago,  another  great 
electric  stride  in  advance  was  made.  Philos- 
ophers had  foond  that  wires  eharged  with 
etectncity  .weie  magnetic  They  knew,  at 
the  same  time,  that  magnets  exerted  a 
power  of  attraction  and  repulsion  on  each 
other — the  north  pole  of  one  drawing  the 
south  pole  of  the  other,  and  vice  vers^ 
Following  this  course  of  thought,  they 
brought  a  charged  wire  dose  to  a  magnet, 
and  found  that  something  like  magnetic 
aotioa  waa  developed ;  for  the  wire,  passing 
parallel  to  the  magnet,  threw  it  from  its 
northern  allegiance  and  made  it  lie  east 
and  west.  iStd  discovery  of  this  deflecting 
power  was  a  signal  achievement  in  tele* 
ffraphic  smenoe.  (Ereted,  the  Danish  phi* 
loBoph^,  was  the  &Bt  to  cry  *^  Henieka  T' 
in  1818  or  1819.  Bat  Ampere,  Arago, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davyy  and  others,  Ivui  also 
diaoovored  the  power  of  the  ohar^ed  wire 
upon  the.  magnet,  much  about  the  same 
time;  and  Aii^>eve  hod  eacpressly  indicated 
its  applicability  to  the  paiposes  of  the  tele- 
gr^h. 

It  is  ourious  indeed— turning  aside,  for  a 
momenty  from  the  subject — to  consider  that 
in  the  cases  of  themany  great  diMx>V8ties  or 
things  done  in  the  world,  there  were  others 
who  thought  of  them  ^ther  befcMPe  or  at  the 
same  time. with  those  whose  names  are 
cfa&e^^  identified  wi^  them,  and  to  feel  that 
no  great  innovatory  fact  cMses  so  sharply 
out  (torn  the  average  knowled^  of  its  age 
as  we  should  suppose,  at  first  sight.  When 
we  look  close,  we  find  that  the  performances 
which  stand  ibr  dates  and  celebrities,  were 
ot^' raised  a  very  little  wi^  from  the  level 
cf  their eia;  ^at  none  c£  them  is  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  unequal  circumstances. 
There  was  Fnnkhn.  One  half  of  the  noble 
legend  whaeh  Turgot  made  for  him—* 

**  Eripuit  ccbIo  ftilmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannia'*^ ' 

bdongs  equally  toB'AhbardythAFfendunan, 
yfAkO  found  that  electricity  waa  h^^ttmng 
souMtbing  before  that  troth  came  down 
(torn  the  Philadelphia  kite.  Adams,  in 
Bng^UftdfiWOttld  have  found  ont  the  planet 
Naptuoe  on  Wednesday,  if  Levenier  had 
not  diacofeeed  it  on  Tuesday.  The  steam- 
eOffine  was  thought  of  and  used  before 
^  Watts^a  time.  Blasco  de  Garay  paddlad  a 
thip.with  it  atBavcelona,  in  tlvs  nuddle  of 


the  sixteenth  century.  The  origin  of  it,  in 
foet,  is  as  unsettled  as  that  of  we  mariner's 
compass.  If  Copernicus  had  not  put  forth 
his  great  truth  when  he  did,  another  would 
have  taken  the  honor  of  it  The  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  known  and  talked  of  be- 
fore Harvey  wrote.  Francisco  de  la  Reyna 
^ke  of  it  in  1564,  in  a  book  published  at 
Bargos ;  and  Warner,  a  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Ral^h,  is  said  to  have  suggested  it  to  Har- 
vey. Columbus  but  acted  upon  a  belief — 
not  to  say  a  certmnty — ^whidi  was  floating 
about  the  sen^rts  of  ^  northern  seas  be- 
fore 1492.  So  of  other  great  things  done. 
Vuoere  fortes  ante  Agammnona  multi.  If 
we  conmder  ^e  Delphic  Shakspeare,  we  find 
he  was  no  light  in  a  dark  age ;  he  stood 
upon  a  platform,  not  a  pedestal ;  just  taller 
by  the  head  than  a  crowd  of  noble  Mid 
brilliant  wits,  the  divines,  soldiers,  poets, 
dramatists  of  that  vigorous  era.  A  close 
inspection  generally  £ows  the  gradations 
by  which  great  ^ts  or  facts  are  accom- 
plished. As  Longfellow  so  happily  says,  in 
his  "Ladder  of  St  Augustine  r 

"  Tbe  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 

That,  wedge-like,  cleave  the  desert  airs, 
When  nearer  seen  and  better  known, 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs." 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  all  instances  of  original  greatness  are 
more  the  expression  of  the  age  than  the 
glory  of  individu^. 

To  return.  The  magnet,  which  had  for 
ages  been  doing  the  world  such  service  upon 
ih^  solitary  fields  of  ocean,  was  destined  to 
perform,  another,  and  others  yet,  as  wonder- 
ful and  as  important  to  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization. The  two  principles  that  have  united 
to  accomplish  the  telegraph  have  a  strong 
family  likeness,  and  are  ^reoognieed  to  l^ 
Und^  mattifiastations  of  the  same  universal 
element.  These  are  Eleotrioity  and  Magnet- 
ism. Of  thet  two,  Mectdoity  seems  tiie  para- 
mount power. 

"They  are  tvo  lions  littered  in  one  day, 
Bat  thb  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 

It  is  seen  iw  w  eieotricity  can  transfoifti  a  piece 
of  doad  soft  iroii  into  a' living  magnet,  and 
makathe  needle  lie  proatrate  as  it  passes,  over- 
throwing the  polarity  of  it  Btyth  are  elec- 
tricities; but  they  exhibit  a  marked  antag- 
<mism,  Ilka  that  known  to  exist  in  the  mass 
of  the  magLct,  and  also  in  tfie  electric  wire 
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and  tenned  ihiAx  poUmty.  This  dualisHe 
working  seems  the  agency  of  all  electric 
phenomena;  and  the  acutest  philosophers 
are  anziouslj  endeavoring  to  reach  the 
secret  of  it.  We  can  as  little  comprehend 
electricity  as  the  cause  of  light  and  heat; 
but  it  seenas  to  be  ceaselessly  exercising  its 
forces  in  the  clouds,  the  atmosphere,  the 
rocks,  the  clays  of  the  earth,  and  the  waves 
of  the  ocean.  The  more  generally  reoeiyed 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  Hansteen,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and  others,  h<^d  that  the  sun  is  a  magnetic 
centre ;  and  Ampere  has  put  forth  a  mooatj 
that  electrical  currents,  by  a  great  cosmical 
law,  are  continually  trarersin^  our  ^obe 
from  east  to  west,  and  that  me  npulsion 
of  currents,  which  is  the  nature  €ff  this 
principle,  is  that  which  Jbrees  the  needle  to 
point  always  to  the  north,  and  not  mfiy  in- 
dependent virtue  in  the  pole  itoelf. 

In  the  banning  of  the  last  century,  men 
of  science  b^n  to  suspect  some  resem- 
blance between  electricity  and  lightnmg. 
While  D'Alibard  in  France  was  coming  to 
the  conclusion  they  were  one  and  the  same, 
Franklin  sent  up  his  silk  handkerchief  and 
brought  out  of  a  dark  doud  this  most  bril- 
liant truth  <^  the  age.  His  own  sensations 
must  also  have  electrified  him  at  that  mo- 
ment. After  this — as  in  the  case  of  Fran- 
cesca  and  Paulo,  when  the  memorable  kiBs 
was  given — ^we  may  oondude 

**  The  eOkeQ  kite  was  flown  no  more  that  day." 

We  must  here  observe  that  this  drawing 
lightning  from  the  atmosphere  would  not 
seem  to  be  soldy  a  oiodeni  achievement 
Livy  and  Pliny  speak  of  bringing  it  down. 
It  may  not,  in  fii^  be  too  much  to  suppose 
that  some  philosopher.  Mowing  Thales,  may 
haMd  antadpated  Franklin  in  theorizing  from 
what  he  knew  of  the  diioeks  and  sparks  of 
electricity,  and  sugeestin^its  hkeness  to  the 
free  element  Bethisasitmay,theancientB 
knew  that  lightning  could  be  conducted  from 
the  clouds^-4it  least,  condud^d  aside  after 
it  had  left  them.  Dr.  Lardner  states  tliat 
the  ancient  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
guarded  by  lightmng<-rodB,  tenmnat&ng  in 
the  ground.  Thus  the  philosophers  of  l^bont 
Moriah  could  protect  its  sacred  pinnacles 
from  the  tlmnder-stone,  though  not  against 
the  catapults  of  "Htus. 

** Heaven's  flaahes 

"--"-^  or fliDit« rarely;  maifemakinaVioQs ashes." 


Numa  is  said  to  have  brought  fire  from 
heaven.  Living  in  retirement,  he  combined 
statesmanship  with  philosophy,  like  Frank- 
lin, and  probably  amused  his  leisure  in  the 
£^;erian  Grotto  with  scientific  experiments, 
which  he  would  shrewdly  make  use  oi^  after 
the  fashion  of  all  great  lawgivers  of  tl^ 
olden  days,  in  practising  wholesome  impc«r 
tions  upon  the  ignorant  vulgar,  as  a  matter 
oi  state  policy.  He  probabfy  knew  the  use 
of  the  lightning-rod,  and  was  aa  awfully 
looked  on  as  Friar  Bacon,  Cornelius  Agiip- 
pa,  and  Albert  de  Groot  were  in  after  times. 
Ovid  tells  us  how  Numa  and  Egeria  ci^ 
tured  SLjpBu  of  sylvan  gods  in  ue  foreet, 
Faunus  and  Picus,  and,  having  made  them 
tipsy  wit^  a  perfWed,  pleas^  wine,  drev 
from  them  the  secret  of  brining  down  and 
warding  off  lightning.  It  is  recorded  thai 
TuUus  Hostilius,  king  of  Rome — ^if  Niebohr 
will  permit  us  to  call  him  so— was  killed  by 
liffhtning,  as  he  aUempted  to  brii^  it  oat 
of  the  clouds.  Concerning  Prometheus  and 
his  theft  of  fire,  it  is  remarkaUe  that  he  was 
said  by  certain  traditions  to  have  l»!Ouglit 
it  firom  above,  on  the  point  of  a  rod  or 
ferubu  A  good  deal  of  what  is  conadeved 
new  in  modem  science  may  doubilesa  be 
traced  amoog  the  &bles,  mythologies,  and 
superstitions  of  the  elder  goieralioDa  at 
men. 

However  this  may  be,  as  regarda  the 
electric  principle,  Magnetism  was  oerfttta]^ 
known  to  tl»  ancients.  Pliny,  Aristotle, 
and  otha«,  m^tiim  the  lode-stone,  and 
Lucretius  thus  speaks  of  it: 

**  Qaem  magneta  vocant  patrio  de  nomine  Ondl 
Magnetmn,  quia  ait  patnis  in  ftolbns  ortoa.'* 

The  atone  was  first  £Mmd  in  Magnesia. 
It  is  on  recced  that  the  Chinese  and  An^ 
ans  knew  the  uae  of  the  magnet  ao  &r  bask 
as  the  beginninff  of  the  Christian  era»  A 
thoiaand  years  later,  the  ScandiJoavian  Vi- 
kings used  to  steer  th^  piratical  dragona 
by  the  mariner's  compass,  aa  we  are  in- 
fimnedbytheoldloebindicwriteis.  Vasoo 
deGama  usedUie  compass  wheu  he  rounded 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1427«  And  its 
weU-known  prcmrty  hapfnty  strengthaDed 
the  assuranee  of  Columbus,  wh«i  1m  dared 
faia  inomortal  voyage  to  a  disiuii  and  tradi- 
tionaiy  land,  in  a  ^aU,  frail  eaiavel,  through 
the  biUowB  of  a  broad  and  aneqdoBBd 
ocean. 

The  dviiizatieo  of  tha  modem  wa44  » 
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destined  to  be  largely  indebted  to  the  mag- 
net, whether  we  consider  it  as  pointing  to 
the  north  with  steadiness,  or  fiiUing  fitlully 
to  the  east  and  west  After  (Ersted  had 
discovered  the  deflection  of  the  magnet  bj 
the  electric  wire,  the  telegraph,  which  had 
been  more  a  canons  experiment  than  any 
thing  else,  began  to  be  contemplated  as  a 
thmg  practicable  on  a  large  scale.  The 
men  of  science  and  the  experimentalists 
went  to  work  every  where,  and  after  the  a^ 
tempts  and  improvements  of  thirty  years,  the 
electric  telegraph  seems  to  be  in  satisfactory 
operation,  in  the  prindpal  dvilized  nations. 
Batteries  on  the  Voltaic  prindple  are  nsed 
to  generate  electricity  for  tdegraphing  pur- 
poses ;  and  metals  and  snlphmnc  acids  niake 
that  powerftd  chemistry  whi«h  conld  send 
the  mild  lightnhlg  a  thousand  miles  In  a 
second — 

*To  speed  swift  intereocnite  from  eonl  to  ml. 
And  wafba  thougfat  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 

Hialea  would  be  oorionsly  aatonished'to 
see  how  his  old  amber-principle  is  brought 
to  life  inatimberorgutta-pat)hatub^frtmia 
few  pieces  of  dissimihur  metaW-copper  and 
zino — arranged  alternately  in  sulfuric  wAd. 
From  the  estrame  c(^per  plate  to  the  ex- 
treme zinc  plate  is  carried  a  copper  wire. 
When  the  communication  between  the  two 
poles  is  thus  complete,  the  circuit  is  formed ; 
and  electricity^  rising  from  the  chemistry  of 
the  metak  and  the  acid,  flashes  through  the 
wire — ^whether  t^ia  hist  be  ten  feet  or  one 
thousand  miles  long.  Electricity  lives  in  a 
drcle,  and  will  not  begin  to  move  till  it  has 
the  circle  to  travel  in!  The  law  of  this 
prind^  is  a  mystery.  Some  suppose  it 
runs  like  a  current  along  the  wire.  In  using 
the^'phraseolo^  of  a  current,  we  can  best 
speak  of  it  Two  currents  are  said  to  run 
along  the  curved  wire,  from  the  oi^K)fflte 
poles,  and  msy  be  supposed  to  pass  each 
other  in  the  wire.  This  property  of  the 
electric  wire  has  been  called^  in  the  limffuage 
of  afiother  theory,  poUmty.  Aocordmg  to 
thb  latter  theory,  it  is  thought  all  the  mole- 
cules of  the  wire  are  stiiTed  into  alternate 
electro-positive  and  elecUo-negative  condi- 
tions. So  that  we  may  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  nothing  actually  runs  along  the 
TOOy  but  that  «aoh  partiole  of  ity  remaining  in 
its  place,  stirs  the  a^acent  particles  wiui  a 
diqmcate  impulBe^  exhibited  at  hst  at  the 


poles.  The  force  shows  itself  along  the 
whole  line,  but  does  not  change  place. 
It 

«  Rods  the  great  drde,  and  is  still  at  home." 

Thus,  instinct  with  its  double  power,  the 
wire  is  carried  from  the  copper  anid  the  zinc 
ends  to  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles, 
where  the  magnetic  discovery  of  CErsted 
enables  the  wonderfril  errand  to  be  satisfac- 
torily performed.  All  tel^raphs  are  worked 
on  that  prindple  of  electr(^magnetism.  On 
lines  where  ii^elligence  is  communicated  by 
means  of  the  d^ections  of  the  needle,  the 
wire  is  so  arrauffed  that  it  shall  run  either 
above  or  below  me  former  and  parallel  to 
it  The  result  is,  that  the  needle  is  made 
to  courtesy  right  and  left  on  its  pivot,  and 
in  thia  way  indicate  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  arbitraries.  Another  mode  of  tele- 
graphing exhibits  a  soft  iron  horse-shoe 
involved  in  a  coil  of  wire.  When  electricity 
is  excited  in  this  last,  the  shoe,  from  a  piece 
of  dead  metal,  becomes  a  living  magnet, 
and  catches  up  an  armature,  or  bar,  lying 
across  its  poles.  When  the  operator  breaks 
the  circuit,  the  iron  shoe  becomes  no  better 
than  a  leathern  one,  and  the  armature  falls. 
In  this  way  an  apparatus  is  set  going,  and  a 
pencil  made  to  impress  intermittent  marks 
on  pi^r  carried  under  it  by  a  cylinder; 
these  nuurks  beiuff  interpreted,  the  news  is 
told.  Another  inan  is  mor^  complicated 
and  ingenious  still.  By  means  of  magnets, 
the  daedal  machinery  actually  prints  the 
intelligence  (^itself  1 

These  plana,  of  which  we  can  only  speak 
in  a  sa^od  and  g^ieral  way,  are  receivbg 
mdual  improvements,  and  more  changes 
K>r  the  better  may  be  confldently  looked  for. 
As  it  is,  innovators  are  treading  on  each 
other's  heels,  and  patents  are  put  m  peril  by 
the  has^  genius  of  the  age.  House  has 
eluded  Morse,  and  gone  ahead  with  his 
printing  machine ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely wat  somebody  else  will  turn  House's 
flank  by  some  unheardH)f  mode  of  tdc^aj^- 
ing.  The  electro-magnetic  principle  is  com- 
mon property,  and  no  power  or  patent  can 
justify  any  man  in  putting  a  ooemical  ele- 
ment of  the  universe  in  his  pocket.  Patent- 
headers  stand  as  bad  a  chance  of  being  able 
to  repress  the  invasions  of  inventive  men,  as 
Enute  did  in  trying  to  stop  the  waves  of 
the  EngUsh  diannel. 

The  electric  principle  seems  to  be  only  in 
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the  beginning  of  its  developments.  It  is 
found  that  wires  are  not  the  only  conducton 
of  electric  intelligence.  They  may  be  dis- 
pensed Trith,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  while 
the  elements  of  earth  and  water  supply  their 
place,  and  carry  the  maryellous  matter! 
JElectricity  is  communicated  firom  one  dty 
to  another  on  a  wire,  but  it  will  come  back 
by  itself,'  It  is  found  necessary  to  insure 
its  going  the  required  distance,  lest  any 
tiling  should  thwart  it  on  its  outward  way. 
But  once  at  the  place  proposed,  it  seems  to 
return  like  the  carrier-pigeon.  In  this 
manner:  The  wire  firom  the  positive  pole 
stretches  round  the  magnetic  apparatus  at 
the  end  of  the  long  way,  and  is  there  bent 
back,  bent  home  to  the  zmc  in  the  distant 
tub.  But  instead  of  being  carried  home  on 
poles,  it  is  broken  short,  and  put,  there,  into 
ike  gfound^  pointing  to  its  destination.  A 
short  piece  of  wire  is  carried  fi-om  the  home 
battery  a  short  way  into  the  ground,  where- 
upon the  moist  earth  filln  the  gap  and  com- 
petes ike  circuit.  Instead  of  wandering 
out  of  the  Way  in  the  dark,  the  lightning 
darts  straight  to  its  mark.  Animated 
nature  cannot  furnish  such  a  curious  piece 
of  instinct  as  that  I 

Water  is  found  to  be  a  conductor  as  well 
as  earth.  A  wire  is  carried  from  a  distant 
battery  to  the  bank  of  a  river,  broken  ofl^ 
and  the  end  sunk  in  the  water  pointing  to 
the  further  bank.  There  another  end  of 
wire  is  set  in  the  stream,  pointing  to  the 
first,  and  the  rest  of  it  drawn  away  to  the 
d»tant  place  at  which  it  bends  back.  Bend- 
ing back,  it  is  led  to  the  stream,  and  kid  in 
it,  with  its  point  to  the  opposite  bank,  where 
another  wire  ftora  the  battery  is  sunk  and 
pointed  to  meet  the  returning  wire.  Here 
are  two  large  water-gaps  left  in  the  drcuii 
But  the  electricity  flows  all  round. 

**  Swift  thio'  the  turbulent  profound 
Shoota  Xiphiaa  to  his  aim  T 

But  swifter  is  the  sure  flash  of  that  amaz- 
ing chemistry.  The  rolling  stream  bridges 
the  way  for  that  incomprehensible  lightning- 
traveller!  From  this  striking  fact  people 
have  concluded  that  seas  may  become  con- 
ductors, and  that  the  Atlantic  ocean  may 
be  made,  Hke  a  stupendous  messenger,  to 
carry  to  and  fro  the  intelligence  of  its  found- 
incr  continents !  It  has  been  demonstrated, 
^t  the  distance  from  the  batteiy 
fer  than  the  W8te^6pace  to  be 


cleared.  Still  there  »  no  knowing  how  soon 
this  diffictdtyin  the  way  of  ocean-telegraph- 
ing  may  be  obviated.  It  has  been  sii^gested 
that  the  wire  from  the  batteiy  may  be  «o 
coiled  as  to  be  long  enough  to  eottpet  Xkb 
current  throvgh  the  ocean. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  nations  seem  b^nt 
on  having  ocean  telegraphs^  one  wmy  or  the 
other.  They  are  laying  a  set  of  wires  acroas 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  to  bring  Paris  and 
liondon  within  speaking  distance^  and  igioM^ 
so  to  speak,  that  '^perilous  narrow  ocean'* 
which  has  witnessed  so  many  hostile  ansMk 
ments  of  the  two  natboa  in  d^  gone  by* 
Another  is  intended  to  run  underneath  ^ 
(^eorgei's  Channel  to  Ireland*  Speoulatofm 
of  grander  views  have  thought  of  laying 
down  wires  from  the  bay  of  G^way  to  Hafi-^ 
fsoL  Mr.  Stuart,  of  New-York^  set  fbrth  the 
details  of  the  business  some  time  a^  in  a 
letter  to  the  Sdentijlc  American.  There  m 
nothing  of  impossi^lity  in  his  calculationa. 
Besides,  we  are  beginning  to  think  that  thia 
word  impossible  is  not  to  be  classed  amoi^ 
the  vocables  of  the  American  laagni^ge* 
Another  great  lightning  project — ^nolemthan 
a  line  of  telegraph  wires  (on  a  railway)  from 
Uie  English  Channel  to  India  and  the 
Golden  Chersonese — ^has  been  mtch  talked 
of  in  England.  The  length  of  the  course 
would  be  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
miles — a  thousand  miles  more  than  the 
space  between  Liverpool  and  New-York. 
The  route  proposed  is  through  Vienna,  Bel- 
grade, the  Balkan  nxi^  tiie  Hellen>oDt, 
eastward  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigrffl,  by  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Pene- 
pous,  and  so  on,  through  BeloocfaistRn  and 
over  the  Indus,  into  the  dty  of  Meanee. 

Such  are  among  the  heti^  and  tendendea 
connected  with  one  phase  of  Electricity — the 
Telegraph — effecting  in  our  matte^of-filGt 
days  much  of  the  inerediUe  romafuce  of  A» 
superstitious  ages.  But  there  are  otiier 
electric  developments, "bom  cr  tobe  bom,* 
ihe  ofifepring  of  that  mother-principle.  Utili- 
tarian hands  are  laid  upon  me  Protean  ele* 
ment ;  and  it  shall  be  made  to  peribrm  the 
offices  of  Caliban  as  well  as  those  of  ArieL 
We  are  treating  it  as  Diagoras  of  Mantinea 
(we  believe)  treated  his  wooden  Hercules, 
when  the  irreverent  old  fbllotr  threw  the 
figure  into  the  lire  and  bade  him  petform  his 
thwteenth  labor— that  Is,  boll  the  philoso- 
pher^ pot!  Modem  sdence  is  indeed  bring- 
ing efectridty  from  heaven,  giving  it  *  w 
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in  cities  and  avocalAoos  in  the  household. 
Witness  the  generation  of  inflammable  gas 
from  water — a  fact  that  promises  to  revolu- 
tionize the  aoe  in  the  most  radical  manner^ 
be^nning  with  men's  homes,  and  operating 
in  a  circle  over  all  the  conditions  of  society. 
The  Yolt^c  Battery  employs  its  light- 
ning eneigy  in  the  delicate  task  of  resolving 
water  into  what  are  considered  its  elements, 
€(zygen  and  hydrogen.  When  the  charged 
\rires  &om  the  pol^  are  inserted  in  the  wa- 
ter that  completes  the  circuit,  oxygen  is  Ub- 
eoated  at  the  positive  pole,  and  hydrogen  at 
the  negative*  Magnetism  brings  about  the 
same  resnlt  in  ano&er  way.  If  a  magnetic 
bar  be  put  into  the  centre  of  a  coil  of  wire, 
the  coils  grow  elecltrio  Bnd  the  ends  of  it  are 
two  poles,  capable  of  doing  the  business  of 
a  battery  I  Water  is  thus  decomposed,  and 
hydrogen  gas  produced,  which  bums  with  a 
fbeble  fltune.  This^  however,  being  carbon- 
ized, or  catalyzed,  gives  out  a  vivid  and 
powerful  light  This  light  is  in  its  first  un- 
certain stage.  The  chemists  of  America, 
Eoghmd,  France  and  Germany  are  trying 
to  mak^  it  cheaply  and  generally  available 
to  the  worid.  Among  l^e  many  who  have 
alfeady  been  employing  this  new  light,  Mr. 
Aliman,  of  London,  has  produced  a  very 
cheap  voltaic  flame^  with  which  he  has  ii- 
laminated  the  Polytechnic  Institution  of  th^ 
metrc^lis.  He  uses  helices  and  magnets, 
and  deflagrates  a  piece  of  carbon  which 
tips  his  electrodes^  In  Paris,  M,  Gillard 
has  been  doing  some  very  successful  thmgs 
with  his  hydrogen.  He  makes  his  gas  in  a 
simple  and  cheap  way,  and  carries  it  into  a 
retort,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  layer  of 
diarcoal.  He  heats  the  retort  red-hot,  and 
thus  generates  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen. 
These  are  passed  into  another  vessel  con- 
taining lime,  which  last  takes  up  the  add 
and  leaves  hydrogen  to  go  off  alone  and 
^pear  at  the  bmrner  in  a  blaze.  A  piece 
ot  platinum  net-work  inserted  in  this  blaze 

S'ves  it  aaionishing  brilliancy.  M.  Gillard 
)»  a  complete  kitchen  apparatus,  and  does 
his  cooking  pleasantly  with  hydrogen.  He 
has  a  gridiron  with  tubular  bars,  perforated, 
and  letting  the^  gas  into  these,  he  broils  and 
produces  a  mutton  chop  in  the  most  dra- 
naatic  and  delightful  manner.  He  then 
places  his  gridiron  in  a  standing  atUtuda, 
pots  a  goose  in  a  tin-kitchen  before  it,  and 
m  due  time  the  fowl  is  deftly  toasted. 
With  his  apparatus  and  his  flame^  which 


makes  no  smoke,  a  young  lady  could,  with 
perfect  ease  and  nonchalance^  do  a  cook's 
business ;  arrange  her  £re  on  an  ornamental 
centre  table,  and  fixing  the  viands  at  it,  go 
on  with  the  late^  thrilling  tale,  and  divide 
her  attention  equally  between  the  cookery 
and  the  catastrophe. 

Mr.  Paine,  of  Worcester,  has  been  making 
similar  experiments  and  crying  out  "Heureka^ 
a  great  many  times.  We  hope  he  will  be 
able  to  do  something  iii|M>rtant  with  hia 
magnets  and  helices.  From  his  late  an-r 
nouncements  we  perceive  he  employs  a 
couple  of  horse- shoe  magnets,  works  hia 
helices  with  a  wheel,  and,  instead  of  having 
solid  copper  wires,  uses  them  in  a  tubular 
shape,  with  water  in  them.  A  power  of 
dectricity  seems  to  be  thus  generated  which 
evolves  hydrogen  gas  in  torrents.  These 
water-conductors  constitute  a  remarkable 
peculiarity.  Water  contains  electricity  in 
enormous  quantities.  Faraday  says  a  single 
drop  of  it  holds  the  lightning  of  a  thunder^ 
storm!  Mr.  Paine  asserts  mat  water  is  a 
simple  substance ;  that  oxygen  and  hydrogea 
are  »oi  the  constituents  of  it ;  but  that  water 
can  be  converted  into  each.  And  he  says 
that  he  can  evolve  hydrogen  alone  from 
water.  AU  this  may  seem  strange  enough. 
But,  as  Montaigne  would  say.  Que  scai-jef 
What  know  we  2  This  is  not  an  age  to  be 
astonished  at  any  thing;  and  Science now-a- 
days  asks  as  large  a  faith  as  Superstition  did 
formerly. 

The  restless  inquiry  of  chemists  is  sudbi 
that  vire  believe  the  grosser  supporters  of 
c<»nbustion  will  be  superseded  before  long, 
and  a  time  will  arrive  when  wood  and  coal 
will  become  aa  obsolete  as  war  with  bowa 
and  arrows,  or  travelling  aboi^t  in  stage- 
coaches. Our  descendants  will  yet  speak  of 
this  period  as  the  rude  time  when  men 
cooked  their  \ictuals  with  turf,  timber  and 
coal.  The  change  we  thus  contemplate 
would  certainly  be  a  sweeping  one.  K  by 
an  apparatus  of  magnets  and  helices,  large 
eiioiigh  hr  the  largest  factory  and  small 
enough  for  the  cookery  of  a  small  family, 
flame  could  be  evolved  from  water,  intent 
enough  and  cheap  enough  for  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  tne  coal  mines  would  be  no 
longer  burrowed,  and  the  forests  no  longer 
corded  for  fuel  While  the  abrogation  at 
the  coal  mines,  which  give  Engird  such 
exclusive  commercial  advantages,  would 
strike  a  levelling  blow  at  her  high  suprem* 
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acy,  "  the  rest  of  mankind"  would  be  re- 
joicing in  the  blessings  of  this  wonderful 
revolution.  And  then,  how  our  social  ideas 
of  things  would  be  turned  topsy-turvy  to 
see  Betty  bringing  the  anthradte  and  pine- 
logs  from  the  pipe  or  the  pump— setting  her 
magnets  and  helices  in  order,  with  something 
of  me  dignity  of  a  sdendfic  professor,  to  bou 
the  kettle  for  breakfast  or  roast  a  shoulder 
of  mutton !  Ffininr  a  china  jug  doing  duty 
for  a  coal-scuttle,  ^d  a  man  warming  his 
feet,  before  stepping  into  bed,  at  a  pint  of 
cold  water  I  But  the  benefits  to  madiinery 
would  be  more  effective  than  any  others. 
Let  us  imagine  large  steam-ships  dispensing 
with  their  loads  of  coal,  and  therefore  run- 
ning with  a  larger  freight  of  men  and 
merchandise.  Wnat  a  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter,  to  see  the  fuel  of  the  engine 
drawn  over  the  side  in  buckets,  and  water 
turning  its  heated  energy  to  vanquish  the 
ocean ;  reminding  us  of  the  image  in  one  of 
the  old  Lybian  fobles  spoken  of  by  Eschy- 
lus — the  eagle  conquered  by  an  arrow 
fledged  with  one  of  his  own  feathers !  Ves- 
sels bein^  thus  more  cheaply  constructed 
and  impelled  from  shoi^  to  shore,  the  inter- 
course of  nations  would  be  increased  and 
cheapened,  and  the  best  interests  of  civiliza- 
tion ramdly  promoted. 

But  Electridty  is  about  to  do  more  than 
this.  While  it  proposes  to  use  hydrogen  to 
make  steam,  it  entertains  the  arrihre  pensee 
of  abohshing  steam  altogether  as  a  motive 
power !  Professor  Henry  has  already  ren- 
dered a  magnet  powerful  enough  to  support 
a  ton  weight;  and  Professor  Page  of  Wash- 
ington entertains  good  hopes  of  producing 
strong  electro-magnetic  machinery.  He  has 
been  enabled  to  set  an  engine  in  motion,  at 
the  rate  of  seventeen  miles  an  hour.  When 
this  magnetic  principle  shall  be  sufficiently 
powerfm  for  all  purposes  of  locomotion,  peo- 
ple will  go  ^  up  and  down  on  the  earth  and 
to  and  m>  in  it "  with  a  Jjeat  deal  of  sub- 
limity and  satisfJEu^tion.  The  dangerous  and 
expensive  agency  of  steam,  with  the  snorting 
and  the  smoke,  will  be  done  away  with ;  and 
the  lightnings  of  heaven  will  be  almost  lite- 
rally broken  in,  harnessed,  and  dravnng  a 
mighty  train  along  the  land,  as  astonbhingly 
and  beautifully  as  ever  those  Coursers  of  the 
Sun,  inmiortalized  by  Guido,  drew  the  cha- 
riot of  Phoebus- Apollo  through  the  firma- 
ment I 

"I  are  among  the  developments  of  Elec- 


tricity, and  others  ecpally  potent  and  happj 
are,  as  it  were,  waitmg  on  the  threshold,  to 
be  brought  wi^n  the  circle  of  world's  fiicta. 
Electridty,  so  variously  appropriated  by  the 
wit  and  ingenuity  of  mortals,  seems  to  per- 
vade all  nature  in  some  mystoious  comieo- 
tion  with  the  hght  and  heat  of  the  aun,  in 
the  direction  ofwhose  apparent  course  Am- 
pere and  others  oondude  that  it  carries  the 
currents  across  the  earth.  This  lightning- 
spirit  may  not  alone  be  termed  the  missiye 
of  angry  Jupiter,  flashing  from  Olympus; 
but  the  Gnome  doing  business  in  the  veios 
of  the  earth,  said  fasUoning  the  ciystal  pal- 
aces underground ;  the  Undine  of  the  h^ces 
and  rivets ;  the  Proteus  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  universal  Pan  of  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains ;  the  cosmical  spirit  that,  as  potent  m 
a  drop  of  water  as  a  thmider-etorm, 

**  Warms  in  the  son,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ;    , 
liyes  throuffh  all  life,  extends  through  aU  extent 
Spreads  uncuidded,  operates  imspeot" 


Since  writing  the  foregcnng,  we  have  i 
a  suggestion  concerning  one  more  use  of  tJba 
electric  agency  which  brings  us  back  to  the 
fancy  with  which  we  set  out  It  is,  that  the 
Telegraph  shall  be  employed,  all  over  the 
federation,  to  give  a  general  notice  and  alaia 
of  storms ;  the  wires  from  each  city  of  the 
States  striking  upon  its  bell  in  the  Capitol, 
and  warning  all  meaoL  of  the  insoneotioii  <tf 
the  Elements  in  any  locality,  and  of  the  roed 
by  which  they  are  marching  !  This  idea  as 
much  transcends  the  Gothic  romance,  as  the 
tornadoes  and  clouds  of  heaven, 

"When  Thunder  flings  oot  hiared  banner  of  Ughi- 
ning," 

are  more  sublime  objects  than  men  in  rebel- 
lion ;  though  the  poet  Akenside  hol<k  a  con- 
trary opinion.  It  would  be  a  striking  achieve- 
mcLt  to  erect  in  some  central  locality  (Wash- 
ington would  do  for  the  present)  a  building 
w&ch  may  be  called,  after  the  earliest  raised 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds,  round  the  walls  of  whidi  toe  atmos- 
pheric history  of  our  northern  continent 
should  be  recorded  from  day  to  day.  Here 
the  wires  of  the  nation  should  converge  so 
that  "  Libs,  Notus,  Auster,**  and  the  r^  ct 
that  turbulent  &mily,  would  have  ihm 
whereabouts  and  doings  prated  of  all  over 
the  country  ;  for  the  warnings  received  at 
the  centre  would  be  instantly  radiated  in  all 
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directions.  Thus,  a  Warder  of  the  Winds 
at  Buflfelo  would  give  notice  of  a  hurricane 
on  the  Lakes,  with  a  south-eastern  tendency. 
Instantly,  the  ships  of  New-York,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Charleston,  New-Orleans,  dpc, 
are  bid  look  out  for  squalls,  in  due  time,  and 
&rmen  and  all  others  having  to  do  with  the 
elements  are  put  on  their  guard.  The 
storms  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  lightning 
messenger: 

"  Compared  with  the  speed  of  iU  fligbt» 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind  f 

and  80  people  every  where  may  expect  the 
^  skyey  mfluenoea"  without  surprise.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  sueh  a  system  would  create 
a  body  of  atmospheric  statistics,  accumulat- 
ii^  iat  years,  wmch  in  the  end  would  help 
science  to  some  theory  beneficial  to  the  world 
in  general,  and  sailors  and  farmers  in  par- 
ticular— a  monument  of  practical  philosophy 
as  stately  as  the  Temple  itselfl 

Of  all  countries,  this  is  the  most  suitable 
for  the  Tel^raph.  Here  the  giant  has  am- 
plest room  to  grow  to  full  stature  and  stretch 
out  his  arms  on  every  side.  The  tel^^ph 
is  not  succeeding  in  England  as  a  trading 
speculation.  The  island  is  too  circumscribed 
Ibr  that  whase  name  and  nature  imply  wide 
spaces.    So  that  this  last  is  very  much  in  the 

Sedicament  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's 
mily  picture,  too  big  to  be  accommodated 
in  the  house  when  all  was  done !  In  Ger- 
many,— that  congeries  of  divided  nations, — 
in  ^nce  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 
where  the  telegraph  is  established,  it  is  too 


much  under  the  control  of  despots  to  be  the 
beneficent  agent  it  is  designed  and  destined 
to  be. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  not  omit  to  note 
one  inevitable  achievement  of  the  electric 
principle, — the  finest  and  most  propitious  of 
all !  It  tends  to  mamtain  the  int^rity  of 
the  Union ;  to  bind  the  "  rods  of  empire** 
together  in  one  magnificent /<mcw  for  Free- 
dom to  strike  the  tyrannies  of  the  world 
with,  or  at  least  over-awe  them,  if  the  other 
word  be  too  strong  for  the  occasion.  To  the 
alignments  of  those  who  anticipate  separa- 
tion on  account  of  distance  and  extent  of 
territory,  the  Telegraph  replies  by  diminish- 
ing space  and  time  m  such  a  way  that,  in 
less  than  twenty  years,  all  North  America, 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gul^  and  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  will  be  as  compact  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  England  was  twenty 
years  ago.  Electric  wires  will  bring  th^ 
thoughts  of  the  most  distant  States  together 
in  a  few  hours;  and  electric  motors  will 
cheaply  bring  the  people  of  them  together 
in  a  few  days.  And  so,  the  Genius  of  the 
Great  Republic— from  Washington's  Monu- 
ment on  the  Potomac,  or  from  the  banks  of 
our  Mediterranean  Stream — shall  continue 
to  extend  her  Hghtning  fingers  to  all  the  ex- 
tremest  points  of  her  continental  dominion, 
and  around  an  enlightened  and  happy  broth- 
erhood, 

"  Rivet  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  doeely 
bound.'' 

w.  D. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    SEARGENT   S.    PRENTISS. 


BY  T.   B.   THORPE,   K8Q^   OF   LOUISIANA, 
AUTHOR     or     *^TOK     OWKH     TBI     BBC     BUVTBBy'*     4bO.    4»C. 


The  remarkable  character  exhibited  by 
Searoent  8.  Prentiss  was  appreciated  by 
thousaDdd  of  his  fellow-citizens.  A  short  but 
brilliant  career  in  Congress  had  given  him 
in  some  respects  a  national  reputation ;  but 
those  who  knew  him  best,  and  had  most 
occasion  to  admire  and  wonder  at  his  genius, 
will  ever  feel  that  he  was  but  comparatively 
unknown,  and  that  his  untimely  death,  oc- 
curring as  it  did  in  the  meridian  of  his  use- 
fulness, destroyed  the  fond  hope  indulged 
by  his  admirers  that  the  day  would  again 
come  when  his  field  of  operation  would  ex- 
tend beyond  the  labors  of  the  bar,  and  that 
his  mighty  intellect  would  be  exerted  in 
giving  form  and  direction  to  events  that 
affect  not  only  the  vital  interests  ofjpersons, 
but  nations  and  governments.  The  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  came  upon  the 
writer  of  this  article  as  a  cloud  that  obscures 
the  noon-day  sun.  In  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  a  hasty  tribute  to  his  memory  was 
prepared  for  the  press,  which,  attracting  un- 
expected attention  from  the  interest  felt  by 
all  to  know  something  of  Mr.  Prentiss^s 
character,  has  given  rise  to  this  more  detailed 
notice,  which  is  written  with  imperfect  data, 
and  a  paucity  of  materials,  even  to  the  ab- 
sence of  any  record  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  his  career,  and  withal, 
a  want  of  that  leisure  for  reflection  and  an- 
alysis so  necessary  for  the  writer  of  a  bio- 
graphical notice. 

Seargent  S.  Prentiss  was  emphatically  the 
offspring  of  New-England.  His  forefathers 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  Pil- 
grim land,  and  combined  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree those  seeiting  opposite  qualities  of  the 
greatest  sternness  and  self-sacrifice,  with 
the  kindest  heart  and  most  enthusiastic 
temperament 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Prentiss 
was  an  ofBoer  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 


a;  sturdy  inhabitant  of  Cape  God,  and  oee 
of  the  founders  of  the  now  flouriahki^  to«m 
of  Gorham,  in  the  State  of  Maine.     In  tia 
relation  were  exhibited  many  traits  of  char- 
acter peculiar  to  the  subject  of  this  imper* 
feet  memoir,  for  he  always  displayed  an  ar- 
dent love  of  country,  of  liberty,  and  a  focd- 
ness  for  political  excitement     The   fisither 
of  Mr.  Prentiss  was  a  man  of  high  respecta- 
bility, and  distin^ished  as  an  enterprisicg 
and  successful  shipmaster  of  Portland.     Ht 
was  remarkable  for  that  indomitable  will  that 
so  eminently  disdnguished  his  son.      Frcan 
his  mother  Mr.  Prentiss  inherited  those  more 
gentle  qualities  that  ever  characterised  his 
hfe ;  qualities  that  shed  over  his  eloqaenoa 
such  bewitching  sweetness,  and  gave  to  his 
social   intercourse    such    an   indeacribahfe 
charm. 

Mr.  Prentiss  was  bora  in  Pcvtland^  Main^ 
September  80th,  1808 ;  but  ere  he  was  ca- 
pable of  much  observation  his  father  became 
a  resident  of  a  fine  farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gorham.    Here  it  was  that  Sargent  passed 
his  youth.     Labor  was  the  motto  of  his 
people,  for  his  native  soil  was  only  generous 
when  carefully  wrought ;  honesty  and  fru- 
gality every  where  prevailed ;  yet  the  imagi* 
nation  was  not  unfed,  for  into  his  youthful 
mind  were  poured  traditions  of  the  "gor- 
geous east,"  and  the  strange  adventures  of 
those  "  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships," 
while  the  natural  scenery  that  surrounded 
him  was  of  the  grandest  form.    The  ever- 
lasting surge  of  the  Atlantic  surf  beat  in  his 
ears,  and  upon  his  bounded  horizon  rose  in 
silent  majesty  the  summits  of  snow-capped 
mountains ;  and  the  influence  of  all  these 
associations  can  easily  be  traced  throughout 
his  after  life. 

In  youth  Mr.  Prentiss,  it  is  said,  was  re- 
markable for  great  personal  beauty,  for  in- 
telligence, and  fondness  for  reading.    It 
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would  seem  that  those  who  recall  his  early 
diaracter,  portray  in  a  subdued  degree  that 
<>f  his  maturer  years.  There  is  sprighUiness, 
humor,  keen  wit,  biting  sarcasm,  strong 
Batumi  sense,  great  kindness  and  impulsive 
feeling ;  at  the  same  time  as  affectionate  as 
a  maiden,  and  as  brave  as  a  youthful  Csesar. 
Ht  school  and  at  home  he  mingled  his  studies 
in  apparent  conftisioD,  yet  learned  every 
Ihing  well  and  in  order,  garnishing  holiday 
fiours  from  severe  labor  by  the  most  atten- 
tive perusal  of  Shakspeare,  and  a  thought- 
iful  study  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

A  picture  of  the  yotrthfal  Prenlass  is 
1>eautifQlly  portrayed  by  his  own  exquisite 
mind  in  his  address  before  the  New-Orleans 
*  New-Englimd  Society."  On  that  occasion 
ihe  sdd  :-^ 

**  Tbe  ceimnon  vUlaffe  school  is  N0W-£iiglan<i*8 
ftirest  boost  '-the  bnebtest  jewel  that  adorns  her 
brow.  Beholdy'^.Baid  he,  **  yonder  simple  building 
near  the  crossing  of  the  village  roads !  It  is  of 
^mall  and  mde  ooostmctioD,  but  stands  in  a  pleas- 
ant and  qviettpot  A  moffnificent  old  elm  spreads 
ita-  broad  Anna  i^ofve  and  seems  to  lean  towards 
lt»  as  A  stroi^  man  bends  to  shelter  and  protect 
B  child  A  brook  runs  through  the  meadow  near, 
and  hard  by  there  is  an  ordiard ;  but  the  trees 
have  suffered  much,  and  bear  no  fimit,  except  upon 
Ibe  most  remoto  and  inaccessible  branches.  From 
within  its  waUs  comes  a  busy  hum,  such  as  you 
may  hear  in  a  disturbed  beehive.  Now  peep 
through  yonder  window,  and  you  will  see  a  nun- 
.dircd  children,  with  rosy  cheel&B,  mischievoUB  eyes, 
and  demnre  fiices,  all  engaged,  or  pretending  to 
be  engaged,  in  their  little  lessens^  It  is  the  pub- 
lic school-— the  free,  the  comoKX)  school — provided 
by  law ;  open  to  all ;  claimed  from  the  commu- 
nity as  a  right,  not  accepted  as  a  bounty.  Here 
the  children  <k  the  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
laaet  upon  perfect  equalify,  and  commenoe  under 
the  same  auspices  the  race  of  life.  Here  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  mind  is  served  up  to  all  alike,  as 
Spartans  served  their  food  upon  the  public  table. 
Here  young  ambition  climbs  its  little  ladder,  and 
beyiah  genius  plumes  Ins  half-Aidged  wings. 
Fwm  among  tlK«a  laughing  diildrcn  wiU  go  forth 
the  men  wlw  are  to  control  their  age  and  country ; 
the  statesman,  whose  wisdom  is  to  guide  the  Sen- 
ate ;  the  poet,  who  will  take  captive  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  bind  them  together  with  im- 
tMrtal  song;  tb»  pkUosopber,  who,  coldly  seizing 
«pon  the  demeDts  themselves,  will  compel  them 
to  his  wishes,  and»  throiigh  new  combinations  of 
tSeir  primal  laws,  by  some  great  discovery,  revo- 
lutionize both  art  and  science.** 

The  picture  is  complete.    It  was  in  the 

Kblic  school  of  New-England  that  the  boy 
entiss  first  climbed  amlntion's  Yittle  lad- 
der, that  was  eventually  to  take  him  to  the 
height  of  a  noble  profession,  and  plumed  his 


half-fiedged  wing,  destined  soon  to  soar  in 
the  regions  of  unrivalled  eloquence.  It  was 
in  the  mention  of  the  demure  face,  and  the 
orchard  stripped  of  fruit,  except  in  the  most 
remote  and  inaccessible  branches,  that  we 
distinguish  the  love  of  fun  and  the  thought- 
less daring,  that  ripened  finally  into  the 
keenest  wit  and  the  bravest  front 

Having  been  thoroughly  prepared  in  all 
rudimentary  studies,  he  entered  Bowdoin 
College,  and  in  due  course  graduated  with 
honor  in  1626.  It  is  evident  that  he  had 
at  an  early  day  decided  upon  his  profes- 
sion ;  for,  with  the  receipt  of  his  scholastic 
honors,  he  returned  to  Gorham,  and  at  once 
commenced  the  study  of  law.  It  can  easily 
be  imagined  that  the  now  maturing  mind  of 
the  youthful  Preotass  conceived  a  wider  field 
than  that  ofS^red  unong  the  staid  and  prac- 
tical people  of  his  early  associations.  The 
great  West,  no  doubt,  flitted  through  his 
&Dcy  as  the  Dorado  of  wealth  and  inteUec- 
tual  conquest  With  a  scanty  allowance  of 
this  world's  goods,  but  a  brave  he^  he  set 
out  upon  his  adventure.  The  "  Queen  City 
of  the  West''  became  his  temporary  home. 
Here  he  made  die  acquaintance  of  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  must,  judging  from  Mr. 
Prentiss's  letters,  instinctively  have  discov- 
ered that  the  fiery  temperament,  the  chival- 
rous thought,  and  the  prompt  action  of  the 
young  adventurer,  latent  though  they  were, 
would  best  ripen  under  a  sou^em  sun ;  for 
this  new-made  friend  directed  his  steps 
toward  that  field  on  which  he  was  to  win 
so  many  brilliant  victories,  and  unhappily 
find  an  early  grave. 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  in  the  South  he 
found  inducements  to  remain  in  Natchez, 
then  the  most  splendid  city  in  Mississippi. 
Perhaps  no  part  of  the  Union  could  boast  a 
greater  unount  of  wealth,  among  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants,  than  was  to  be  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  •*  City  of  the  Bluflfe." 
No  place  in  the  South  has  more  attractive 
scenery,  or  is  more  rich  in  legendary  lore. 
Here  it  was,  amid  the  associations  of  afflu- 
ence, that  the  friture  orator,  "for  independ- 
ence' sake,"  pursued  his  studies  by  the 
midnight  lamp,  and  devoted  his  daylight 
hours  to  the  task  of  teaching  youth.  Li^e, 
indeed,  is  recorded  of  those  now  forgotten 
days  of  the  gifted  Prentiss.  It  is  no  doubt 
a  feet,  that  he  was  for  a  short  while  unno- 
ticed and  unknown. 

Fftmiliar  as  I  am  with  the  scenes  and 
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associations  about  Natcbez,  I  have  heard  no 
reminiscence  r^arding  these  days  of  obscu- 
rity; but  I  have  often  imagined  the  shrink- 
ing but  proud  boy,  living  unnoticed  and 
unknown,  among  the  wealthiest  citizens  of 
the  South.  Buried  in  the  quiet  of  his  hum- 
ble school,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he 
looked  out  upon  the  busy  worid,  and  meas- 
ured the  mighty  capacities  of  his  soul  with 
those  whom  society  had  placed  above  him. 
I  think  I  can  see  him  brooding  over  his 
position,  and  longing  to  be  free,  as  the  suf- 
focating man  longs  for  the  boundless  air  of 
heaven.  Then  it  was  that  the  lordly  equip- 
age rolled  by,  and  over  its  sides  leaned  m 
careless  ease  the  wealthy  planter,  who  heed- 
ed not  the  presence  of  the  nameless  youth, 
that  in  comparatively  a  few  days  more  was 
literallv  by  his  breath  to  confirm  or  destroy 
the  titles  of  his  lordly  estate.  His  hour  of 
triumph  came,  however,  and  surpassed, 
perhaps,  his  own  aspirations.  From  the 
school-room  he  enteied  that  of  the  Court : 
a  chance  offered ;  a  position  gained;  the  law 
his  theme,  he  at  once  not  omy  equalled,  but 
soared  even  beyond  the  aim  of  the  most 
fevered  of  his  compeers.  Of  him,  among 
the  multitude,  there  was  no  thought  of  the 
past^  no  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
luminary,  so  complete  was  its  splendor,  so 
appropriate  its  sphere. 

He  did  not,  however,  long  remain  in 
Natchez.  The  northern  part  m  ACssissippi 
had  then  but  recently  become  the  property 
of  the  white  man,  and  there  was  pouring 
into  that  now  wealthy  section  of  the  State 
a  most  active  and  energetic  people,  and  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  that  can  be  imagined. 
Lands  purchased  at  Government  prices 
almost  in  a  day  rose  to  be  worth  enormous 
sums,  and  the  returns  for  the  labor  of  the 
enterprising  were  more  than  a  hundred  fold. 
Fvery  body  was  positively  or  prospectively 
rich ;  the  veir  atmosphere  teemed  with  ex- 
citement. Vicksburg  was  made  the  outlet 
to  the  Mississippi  river  for  all  this  newly-ac- 
quired territory,  and  it  rapidly  increased  into 
the  Ci^  of  the  **  Wabut  Hills."  To  this 
place  of  promise  Prentiss  repaired,  and  prob- 
ably one  could  not  have  been  found  better 
suited  to  his  peculiar  character.  His  glow- 
ing imagination  found  inexhaustible  fc^  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  towns  and  cities,  that 
he  saw  springing  up  under  his  eye;  the 
abundance  of  every  man^s  substance  seemed 
*  a  sumptuousness  to  existence ;  while 


the  loo^  legislation  with  regard  to  the  rights 
and  immunities  of  citizens,  that  is  so  com- 
mon to  all  newly-settled  countries,  bv  b^ 
coming  suddenly  confronted  by  the  nicer 
rules  that  prevul  where  the  jpopulatkn  is 
dense,  opened  up  a  field  for  htigation  frosli 
in  its  character,  and  constantly  increasng  ip 
its  importance ;  such,  ^rhaps,  as  was  never 
before  presented  to  a  master  mind.  Prenti^ 
was  equal  to  the  day ;  and  there  was  socsi 
to  be  heard  through  the  widespread  land 
the  voice  of  eloquence,  and  witnessed  th^ 
wisdom  of  deep  research,  and  the  profound 
responsibility  that  characterize  importaoi 
eventi,  occurring  where,  but  a  few  years  b^ 
fore,  was  found  Uie  ne8tling-|Jaoe  of  ^  "WcS 
and  the  home  of  the  unfortunate  savage. 

A  few  short  months  only  passed  beme  fae 
was  literally  overwhelmed  with  bumnessL 
The  people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ^t 
the  same  sympathy  for  him,  as  he  unfolded 
the  pent-up  richness  of  his  heretofore  ui^ 
known  mind,  that  they  did  for  the  generooa 
soil  on  which  they  lived,  which  was  so  rapidr 
ly  enriching  all  with  the  fertility  of  its  prun»* 
tive  strength,  and  his  triumphs  were  felt  Id 
be  the  victories  of  the  spirit  of  ike  timesb 
The  fevored  sons  of  Mississippi,  full  as  they 
were  of  natural  talent,  and  po^essed  of  evefj 
accomplishment  of  the  mind,  the  heirs  </ 
princely  fortunes,  the  descendants  of  heroes^ 
men  of  power  and  place,  of  femily  pride^ 
of  national  associations,  recdved  at  gdcb 
the  gifted  Prentiss,  unheralded  as  he  wa% 
save  by  his  own  genius,  as  one  who,  in  fas 
pride,  in  his  bearing,  in  everything,  deserved 
to  be  accepted  of  as  one  among  the  noUemi 
Romans  of  them  all. 

As  time  wore  on,  each  step  he  made  in 
hSs  career  seemed  only  to  elicit  new  qoatt- 
ties  for  admiration.  At  the  forum  he  daoled; 
the  jury  and  the  judge  were  alike  coi^ 
founded;  the  crowd  carried  him  to  Itig 
stump,  and  the  multitude  listened  as  to  oqg 
inspired ;  feir  ladies  vied  with  each  other  ui 
waving  tiny  hands  in  token  of  admiration^ 
these  stolid  judges  of  the  Supreme  Ooncft 
wondered  at  the  mind  of  the  appeant  bo^ 
His  course  was  as  rapid  and  briihant  as  ti^ 
meteor  that  suddenly  springs  athwart  Qm 
heavens,  yet  it  seemed  to  promise,  in  spite  of 
its  splendor,  to  shine  with  all  the  steadinsflB 
of  the  unchanging  stars. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  he  was 
soon  engaged  in  the  exdtement  of  politioi, 
naturally  so  congenial  to  hk  feehngs*  A  ai»- 
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81011  in  the  Leeislature  prepared  him  a  victory 
in  a  wider  fiekl,  and  ^r  one  of  the  most 
spirited  conteBts  ever  known,  he  left  his 
lk>me  for  our  national  capital,  with  his 
dsaxDA  to  a  seat,  to  be  contested  before  the 
proper  tribunal,  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives. 

Prentiss's  appearance  in  Congress  was  a 
trijmiph  that  was  never  accorded  under  the 
same  circumstances  to  any  other  individual. 
In  his  contest  for  his  seat,  there  was  created, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  strong  sympathy  in 
his  favor  among  his  political  partisans;  but 
when  he  rose  to  defend  his  rights  against  all 
combatants,  when  he  poured  forth  his  in- 
dignant feelings  at  the  wrong  he  conceived 
was  to  be  infdcted  upon  his  State,  by  his  re- 
jection, he  did  it  with  an  eloquence  rarely 
equalled  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  per- 
haip^  the  subject  considered,  never  to  be 
surpassed.  Prentiss  at  once  ranked  among 
the  great  minds  of  Washington,  as  one  en- 
titled to  the  highest  honor  as  an  orator  and 
statesman.  Rejected  bv  the  casting  vote  of 
Che  Speaker,  (Mr.  Polk,)  Prentiss  returned  to 
the  theatre  of  his  triumphs  and  laid  his  case 
before  the  people.  Mississippi  was  then  one 
Congressional  district,  and  he  went  through 
its  vast  territory  appealing  for  justice.  Pity 
indeed  that  some  ready  writer  had  not  fol- 
lowed him,  and  recorded  the  brightest  page 
in  his  eventful  history. 

It  was  during  this  exdtdng  canvass  that 
Plrentiss  displayed  his  most  eztraordinaiy 
power  of  mind  and  endurance  of  body,  j^ 
we  have  already  hinted,  he  had  the  whole 
State  to  canvass,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  seemed  just  what  he  d^red. 

From  what  I  have  learned  from  anecdotes, 
that  canvass  must  have  presented  some 
scenes  combining  the  highest  mental  and 
physical  exertion  that  was  ever  witnessed  in 
the  world.  Prentiss  was  in  p^ect  health, 
and  in  the  first  blush  of  success,  and  it  can- 
sot  be  doubted  that  his  best  efforts  of  oratory 
were  then  made,  and  now  live  recorded  only 
in  the  fading  memories  of  his  hearers.  An 
incident  illustrative  of  the  time  is  remem- 
bered, that  may  bear  repeating. 

The  whole  State  of  Mississippi  was  alive 
with  excitement :  for  the  moment,  she  felt 
that  her  sovereign  dignity  had  been  trifled 
with,  and  that  her  reputation  demanded  the 
^um  of  Prentiss  to  Congress.  Crowds 
foUowed  him  from  place  to  place,  making  a 
gala  time  of  weeks  together.    Among  the 


shrewd  worldlings  who  take  advantage  of 
such  times  "  to  coin  money,"  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  travelling  menagerie,  and  he 
soon  found  out  that  the  multitude  followed 
Prentiss.  Getting  the  list  of  that  remarka- 
ble man's  "  appointments,"  he  filled  up  his 
own ;  and  it  was  soon  noticed,  as  a  singular 
coincidence,  that  the  orator  always  "  arrived 
along  with  the  other  'lions.' "  The  reason 
of  this  meeting  was  discovered,  and  the 
"boys"  decided  that  Prentiss  should  "  next 
time"  speak  from  the  top  of  the  lion's  cage. 
Never  was  the  menagerie  more  crowded. 
At  the  proper  time,  the  candidate  gratified 
his  constituents,  and  mounted  his  singular 
rostrum.  I  was  told  by  a  person,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  an  eye-witness,  that  the  wnole 
affair  presented  a  singular  mixture  of  the 
terrible  and  the  comicaL  Prentiss  was,  as 
usual,  eloquent,  and,  as  if  ignorant  of  the 
novel  circumstances  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, went  deeply  into  the  matter  in  hand , 
his  election.  For  a  while,  the  audience  and 
the  animals  were  quiet — ^the  former  listen- 
ing, the  latter  eyeing  the  speaker  with  grave 
intensity.  The  first  burst  of  applause  elec- 
trified tiie  menagerie ;  the  elephant  threw  h» 
trunk  into  the  air,  and  echoed  back  the 
noise,  while  the  tigers  and  bears  significantly 
growled.  On  went  Prentiss,  and  as  each 
peculiar  animal  vented  his  rage  or  approba- 
tion, he  most  ingeniously  wrought  m  his 
habits,  as  a  fac-simile  of  some  man  or  pas- 
sion. In  the  meanwhile,  the  stately  king 
of  beasts,  who  had  been  quietly  treading 
the  mazes  of  his  prison,  beoune  alarmed  at 
the  footsteps  over  his  head,  and  placing  his 
mouth  upon  the  floor  of  his  cage,  made 
every  thing  shake  by  his  terrible  roar.  This, 
joined  with  the  already  excited  feelings  of  the 
audience,  caused  the  ladies  to  shriek,  and  a 
fearful  commotion  for  a  moment  followed. 
Prentiss,  equal  to  every  occasion,  changed 
his  tone  and  manner;  he  commenced  a 
playful  strain,  and  introduced  the  fox,  the 
jackal,  and  hyena,  and  capped  the  dknax 
by  likening  some  well-known  political  op- 
ponent to  a  grave  baboon  that  presided 
over  the  **cage  with  monkeys."  The  re- 
semblance was  instantly  recognized,  and 
bursts  of  laughter  followed,  that  literally  set 
many  into  oonvulsiona.  The  baboon,  all 
unconscious  of  the  attention  he  was  attract* 
ing,  suddenly  assumed  a  grimace,  and  then 
a  serious  face,  when  Prentiss  exclaimed: 
^I  see,  my  fine  fellow,  that  your  feehngB 
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are  hurt  by  my  unjust  comparison ;  and  I 
humbly  bc^  your  pardon."  The  ^fect  of 
all  this  may  be  vaguely  imagined,  but  it 
cannot  be  described. 

He  was  returned  again  to  Congress.  The 
very  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with 
only  developed  his  character,  as  he  became 
the  **Uon  of  the  house."  Public  dinners 
were  given  him,  at  which  vied  in  doing  him 
honor  the  Clays,  Websters  and  Mangums 
of  our  Senate,  and  the  leading  minds  of  the 
Lower  House.  On  these  festive  occasions,  no 
one  had  a  more  ready  wit,  a  more  polished 
manner,  than  Prentiss.  To  the  world  he 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  adulation  of  the 
hour,  yet  in  the  quiet  hours  of  night  he 
found  time,  in  voluminous  correspondence 
with  his  **  beloved  mother  and  sisters,"  to 
speak  of  the  scenes  around  him,  and  seems 
to  blush  for  the  egotism  of  the  recital  of  his 
triumphs,  which  he  says  he  only  records 
because  it  might  give  some  pleasure  to  ^  his 
dear  friends  at  home." 

The  prominent  political  8ul]ject  before 
Congress  when  Prentiss  was  a  member, 
(1838,)  was  the  ^  defiilcations  of  certain  gov- 
emm^t  officers."  His  speech  on  ^  Hanis's 
correspondence"  is  imperfectly  reported  in 
the  journals,  but  there  is  enough  about  it  to 
show  the  remarkable  peculiwities  of  the 
anthor.  The  defalcation  of  public  officers 
was  his  theme.  He  rose,  his  mind  evidently 
teeming  with  a  late  perusal  of  the  worka  of 
Scott,  and  his  favorite  Saored  Vohune.  I 
can  trace  the  character  of  hit  reading,  and 
name  the  page  almost  that  had  particularly 
attracted  his  attention.  I  find  his  speech, 
which  is  far  ftom  beii^  equal  to  a  hundred 
that  were  never  noticed  beyond  tiie  fleeting 
hour  of  their  delivery,  erowded  with  figures, 
all  beautiful,  but  in  many  instanees  lacking 
that  dsfpih  of  thought  for  which  he  was  so 
lemaskable.  To  me  it  sounded,  when  I 
read  it,  more  Hk»  hia  convenatioii  when  he 
was  wanned  up  by  social  intercourse,  than 
like  a  speech. 

Speaking  of  General  Jaokion'a  command 
orar  his  piuty,  ha  said-* 

'That  tbe  okl  hm  iMd  tat  to^)lowlUswfaislle, 
and 

BoooHi  and  fpwn  and  beodtd  bowf  i' 

while  his  fbllowera,  like  those  of  Roderick  Dhxh 
■tort^d  in  every  direetion,  ready  and  eager  to  per- 
— ^  his  biddkig.   fie  had  but  to  pdnt  his  fii^, 


and  his  fierce  Uood-hoonds  bmied  their  mnsbi 
Id  the  uofortunate  victims  of  his  wrath.** 

With  Prentiss,  these  dashing  figures  were 
given  with  a  force  such  as  Charles  Kemfafe 
would  have  envied;  th^  darionBOtes of  tfe 
Scottish  chieftain  could  not  have  been  mote 
thrilling  to  his  followers'  ears,  than  were  the 
£ne  intonations  of  tiie  voice  of  Preniiea  lo 
hk  hearers,  so  mudi  beavty  was  therein 
his  style.  The  following  passages  are  an- 
gularly characteristic : — 

"TTien  were  the  saturnalia  of  Ae  office-holder^ 
for  like  the  the  locusts  of  Egypt  they  plagwd 
the  land.  Few  dared  to  whi^>er  of  ootnpvnictiaoi 
or  defalcations.  Patfonsee  waved  Hko  a  fangB 
magnet  over  the  land,  and  demagogues,  like  iroa 
filings,  attracted  by  a  law  of  th(^  nature,  gath- 
eredand  clustered  around  its  pole?.  ♦  *  •  Sir,  I 
have  given  you  but  three  or  four  eases  of  d«£!ilea- 
tions;  woola  time  permit  I  could  give  you  a  faa- 
dred  like  the  fair  Sultana  of  the  Oriental  legeadsi 
I  could  go  on  for  a  thoQaaod  tJid  ooa  nighte ;  and 
even  as  in  these  eastern  stories,  so  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  office-holders,  the  tale  would  evi^'  be  at 
heaps  of  gold,  massive  ingots,  uncounted  ridbea. 
Why,  Aladdio's  wonderful  lamp  is  as  aoUuog  to 
it  Thej  seem  to  possess  the  identical  cap  of 
Fortunatos ;  some  wish  for  fifty  tbonsaDd  doUar^ 
some  for  a  hundred  thousand,  and  some  for  a 
million,  and  behold  it  lies  m  glittering  heaps  before 
them.    Not  even 

*  The  gorseeof  East,  with  richest  hand, 
Showenoo  her  Ungabarbaxto  pead  and  gold»' 

in  such  profuse  abundance,  as  does  this  adraRM- 
tration  upon  its  followers.  Pizarro  held  not  forth 
more  dassUng  lures  to  his  robber  band,  wbea  he 
led  them  to  the  OQQquestof  the  'Childvm  <d  the 
Sun."* 

Speaking  of  the  Sab-^aanry,  he  used 
the  following  comparison,  whidi  more  than 
any  other,  perhaps,  illustrates  the  complete- 
ness of  hii  figures : — 

**  Sir,  this  Gk>verament  may  determine  to  watiJi, 
like  the  Ttirks,  with  jealous  care  its  golden  harem ; 
but  it  will  seek  in  vain  for  the  finuidal  etiimdM^ 
who  have  the  power  to  guard  without  the  wish  to 
c^joy." 

To  the  proposition  to  make  up  the  lo^aea 
of  Government  by  retrenchment,  he  said : — 

**  Well,  sir,  what  are  these  retrenchipepts  t  Pa»- 
sions,  harbors  and  Ught-hooses.  Tes,  sir,  thuee 
are  recommended  as  proper  sutjects  for  retreiid»> 
ment  Fint  of  ail,  the  scarred  veterans  of  the 
Bevdatioo  are  to  be  derived  of  a  pertioo  of  Um 
acnoty  pilianoe  doled  out  to  tiMon  br  the  ooid 
charity  of  the  ooontrv.  How  many  of  them  will 
yon  have  to  send  forth  as  beggars  oq  ^e  very  aoQ 
which  they  have  wrenched  ftxm  the  hand  of  tynat' 
.  .,.  .    -  oftheea 

inB  it 


ny,to  majce  up  the  amout  of  even  one  o 
splendid  robbenett    Hew  many  Wbon 
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take— those  improvemeDts  dedicated  no  less  to 
humanity  than  to  interest — those  nests  ci  com- 
merce to  which  the  -winged  birds  of  the  ocean  ma^ 
flock  in  safety?  How  many  li^ht-houses  will  it 
take  I  How  many  of  those  bright  ejres  of  the 
ocean,  as  my  friend  from  Virginia  beautifully  calls 
them,  are  to  be  plucked  out !  How  many  of 
those  faithful  sentmels,  who  stand  alon^  the  coast^ 
and,  peering  far  out  in  the  darkness,  give  timely 
warning  to  we  hardy  mariner  where  the  lee  shore 
threatens;  how  many  of  Uiese,  I  ask,  are  to  be 
discharged  from  their  humane  service  ?  Why,  the 
proposition  is  almost  iofiajnous.  I  should  as  soon 
wish  to  put  out  the  stars  of  heaven.  Sh-,  mv 
blood  boik  at  the  cold-blooded  atrocity  with  which 
this  administration  proposes  thus  to  sacrifice  the 
very  family  jewels  of  the  country,  to  pay  for  the 
consequences  of  our  own  profligacy.'^ 

The  celebrated  **  Wilkinson  trial,''  although 
not  as  remarkable  as  many  others  engaged 
in  by  Mr.  Prentiss,  has  obtained  a  wide- 
RjM-ead  notoriety,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  re- 
ported, and  therefore  more  perfectly  brought 
before  the  public  The  pardculars  were 
nearly  these :  Some  time  in  December,  1 838, 
three  gentlemen  of  tJbe  highest  social  posi- 
tion in  Mississippi,  and  of  a  professional  rq>- 
utation,  stopped  at  the  Gait  House,  Lotus- 
ville.  One  of  the  party  ordered  from  a 
fashionable  tailor  a  suit  of  clothes,  which, 
npon  being  tried  on  in  the  store,  was  found 
unsatisfru^tory  by  his  friends ;  and  upon  the 
expression  of  this  dissatisfaction  arose  a  con- 
test between  the  Mississippians  and  the  tulor, 
at  which  blows  were  given  and  received ;  but 
the  parties  separated  for  the  time,  without 
any  material  personal  iniury  to  each  other. 
The  tailor,  attacked  in  his  own  shop,  and 
feeling  himself  deeply  wronged,  proceeded 
to  the  "  Police  Court "  for  warrants,  but  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  Gait  House  for  tne  names 
of  ue  (lenders.  On  his  way,  he  told  the 
circumstances  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
his  unjust  treatment  to  his  friends,  and  soon 
elicited  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy,  par- 
ticularly among  that  class  of  persons  who, 
full  of  generous  impulses,  are  raUier  thoughtr 
less,  and  "  like  a  spree," 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original 
intenlsoa  of  the  tailor  and  his  friends,  on 
going  to  the  Gait  House,  the  result  was  one 
of  the  most  fearful  of  tragedies.  The  Mi»- 
sissippians,  presuming  an  attack,  were  on 
their  guard  when  the  tailor  and  his  friends 
came  to  the  hotel ;  and  when  the  Missiasip- 
pians  on  their  way  to  supper  entered  the 
''bar-room,'^  they  were  recognized^  and  a 
general  miUe  commencedi  in  which  figured 


the  different  characters  alluded  to  in  Mr; 
Pientsss'  speech.  The  Mississippians,  al- 
though mo  e  or  less  injured,  escaped,  but  not 
before  they  had  killed  two  of  the  friends  of 
the  tailor,  while  the  person  for  whom  they 
sacrificed  their  lives  was  "  cut  off"  by  the 
crowd,  "  and  the  whole  occurred  so  quickly 
that  he  had  not  time  to  do  any  thing." 

The  Mississippians  were  strangers  in  Louis- 
ville ;  the  tailor  and  the  deceased  were  sub- 
stantial men,  highly  respectable  in  their  con- 
nections, and  in  command  of  money  and 
influence^  The  dead  were  remembered  for 
their  virtues,  and  lauded  for  the  devotion 
they  displayed  in  endeavoring  to  avenge  the 
presumed  wrongs  done  a  friend.  The  excite- 
ment following  the  fight  ran  high  among 
the  people,  and  the  Mississippians  found  the 
jail  a  necessary  defense  against  ihe  crowd 
that  for  a  while  swayed  in  tumnltuous  waves 
in  its  vicinity*  But  the  substantml  citizens 
maintained  the  dignity  of  the  laws,  and  the 
Mississippians  were  peaceably  brought  be- 
fore the  pr<^r  tribunal,  recognizances  were 
taken,  a  change  of  venue  obtoined,  and  in  a 
little  over  three  months  after  the  fetal  meet- 
ing at  the  Gait  House,  the  trial  was  had  at 
Hanodsburg, 

The  three  Mississippians  were  included  in 
the  indictment;  consequently  the  defense 
rested  upon  the  proof  of  a  conspiracy  <Hi  the 
part  of  the  tailor  and  his  friends  to  kill  or 
degrade  the  Mississippana,  which  justified 
the  latter  named  in  defending  themselves  to 
ihe  death,  and  this  justification  had  to  be 
drawn  from  the  vritneeses  in  a  maes. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses^  as  re- 
ported in  the  printed  trial,  is  Gharacteristic 
of  ttmilar  proceedings,  except  that  many  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  foray  were  men 
of  nmrked  habits  and  original  character  : 
they  therefore  afforded  Mr.  Prentiss  a  fine 
field  for  his  remarkable  power  to  analyze. 
The  coneequenoe  is,  that  the  whole  Inal, 
under  his  magic  influence,  becomes  like  a 
perfectly  conceived  play,  having  every  part 
sustained ;  mangliDg  up  subdoed  humor  with 
infinite  pathos.  The  charactere  seem  com- 
plete, and  perform  their  parts  to  the  very 
consummation,  as  if  but  phetio  heroes  in  hia 
hands.  There  is  the  opening  act  at  the 
taibr's  store ;  then  the  preliminary  excite- 
ment in  the  streets,  the  fearfiil  utterings  of 
revenge,  and  the  comical  braggadocia  of*'  Bill 
Holmes"  and  his  confederates;  then  the 
thrilling  challengeB  between  the  principal 
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parties ;  the  appeacance  of  "  the  three  "  in 
the  bar-room  ;  the  rush. — the  %ht — the 
death — the  trial  aud  the  acquittal.  Maasin- 
ger  never  conceived  any  thing  finer  ;  and 
Frentiss,  in  tJbe  spirit  of  the  old  bard,  wor- 
thily perfoniied  his  work. 

The  coort-hotise  in  which  the  trial  took 
place  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  among 
the  audience  were  to  be  seen  neatly  two 
hundred  ladies,  drawn  to  the  scene  by  the 
fesctnating  fame  of  Mr.  Prentisft.  That  he 
should  have  been  inspired  with  unusual  feel- 
ing is  not  surprising,  for  his  clients  were  his 
personal  friends,  a^  tJbe  bright  eyes  of  a 
portion  of  his  auditory  were  of  themselves 
a  Promethean  fire  to  even  less  enthusiastic 
spirits  than  his.  EQs  speech  throughout  was 
listened  to  with  almost  pmnful  interest ;  and 
in  spite  <^  the  place  and  the  ciroumstanoes, 
those  that  heard  would  ooeasionally  ^ve 
utterance  to  pentrup  feelings  that  refused  to 
be  controlled. 

The  Hon,  Benjamin  Hardin,  *' the  oppos- 
ing counsel,"  a  man  of  vast  experience  and 
setf-control,  seemed  to  feel  that  tlie  Judg- 
ments of  tlie  jury  and  court  were  afiSected 
hj  what  they  had  heard,  and  he  pays  the 
highest  possible  compliment  to  Mr.  Prentiss 
in  the  opening  of  his  reply.  Turning  to  the 
jury,  he  swd  : — 

■Whatever  may  be  yonr  feeKngs,  yon  win,  I 
nn  sure,  ke^p  in  mmd  that  you  are  bound  to  ex* 
erebe  your  reason,  and  that  you  owe  a  duty  of  no 
ardinary  reeponaiUIity  to  yoarselves,  ^rour  charae- 
tera,  and  your  country.  That  duty  is  a  sacred 
trust  repoeed  in  you,  which  you  cannot  weigh 
lightly  without  inmry  to  yonrseltes  as  well  as 
wrong  to  others,  ffoi^  must  vou  smrender  up  your 
reason  to  your  passioDS,  and  allow  yoarselves  to 
be  canned  awarv  by  the  shout  of  applause  from  a 
CashioDable  aumeuce,  as  if  you  were  in  a  theatre, 
where  a  Junius  Brutus  B00&  and  a  Miss  Ellen 
Tree  eiSribit  the  practised  art  of  cotttroUing  the 
fedingB,  and  successfolljr  eliciting  the  noisy  plau- 
dits S  excitement  This  is  not  a  theatre ;  this 
trial  is  not  a  fkrce;  nor  are  you  seated  on  thoee 
benches  for  amusement  Hiis,  gentlemen,  is  a  0OI- 
cBOn  court  of  Justice;  a  solemn  tribunal,  id  which 
yoor  Judge,  presiding  with  beooD^ttf  dignity,  rep- 
resents the  majesty  of  the  few,  and  in  wlilch  jwi 
are  expected  to  deliberate  with  becomiDg  gravity 
upon  cutsomstances  of  awful  import" 

No  ordinaiy  impression  on  the  part  of  a 
jury  would  have  called  forth  these  remarks 
from  the  cool-headed  and  talented  Ben  Har- 
din, a  counsellor  who  has  in  a  long  life  of 
arduous  and  important  practice  grappled 
with  the  ^ant  iat^ects  of  Kentucky^  and 


has  won  his  &ir  proportion  of  victories.  But 
Mr*  Prentiss  <»i  this  occasion  not  only  para- 
lysed the  prosecution — ^not  only  fortified  the 
defense — but  he  seemed  to  urge  the  atrong- 
est  possible  points  against  the  caise  of  hit 
clients,  only  to  answer  them  with  increased 
force,  and  destaroy  them  lor  ever.  It  was 
therefore  that  the  prosecution,  ably  as  it  was 
conducted,  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
fbtigiuB^  to  the  jury  axkd  the  audienoe,  with 
recapitulations  of  things  already  more  pleaa- 
antly  or  more  terriWv  urged  by  Mr.  Prentaa. 
His  allusion  to  his  niend  Jud^e  WUkimon 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  style.    He  said: — 

**  I  regret  to  behold  a  valued  and  charidied 
friend  pasaio^  throuah  one  ^  the  most  tecribk 
ordeals  ever  mvented  to  try  the  human  feelxQei  or 
test  the  human  character ;  an  ordeal  through  wmch, 
I  do  not  doubt  he  will  pass  triumphaotly  and  bon- 
orably,  without  leaving  one  Uot  or  stain  xxpaa  the 
fair  fame  that  has  been  so  long  his  rightful  portfon ; 
but  through  which  he  cannot  pass  nnscafhed  m 
his  sensibuitieB  and  feeUngs.  Ohe  lightning  aoac 
will  remain  upon  his  heart ;  and  puUic  jostioe 
herself  canaot,  even  though  by  ncdaoiation  thcooi^ 
your  mouths  she  proclaims  his  innocence,  ever  heal 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  this  fierce  and  unreleotiiY 
{NTOsecution,  urged  on  as  it  has  been  by  the  demaos 
of  revenge  and  avaricei" 

Of  the  excitemeiit  before  the  trial  he  drew 
the  Mowing  vivid  picture : — 

**  It  is  not  unknown  toyon».that  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  the  events,  the  character  of  which  yoa 
are  about  to  tiy,  great  tomult  and  excitement 
prevailed  in  the  dty  of  Lomsville.  PasaioD  and 
prejudice  poured  poison  into  the  puUic  eac  Pop- 
ular lioelii^  wasroBsed  into  madness.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  strong  arm  of  the 
constituted  authorities  wrenched  the  victims  from 
the  hands  of  an  infuriated  mob.  Even  the  thi^ 
walls  of  the  prison  hardly  afforded  protectioo  to 
the  accused  Crouched  and  shivering  upon  the 
ccild  floor  of  their  eloomy  dungeon,  they  listened 
to  the  footsteps  of  the  gathering  crowds ;  and  ever 
and  anon,  the  winter  wind  that  played  melancholj 
music  through  the  rusty  grates,  was  drowned  by 
the  fierce  howling  of  the  human  wolves^  who 
prowled  and  bay^  around  their  place  of  refoge, 
greedy  and  thirsting  for  blood 

**  tivery  breeze  tnat  swept  over  the  city  bore 
away  slander  and  falsehood  upon  its  wings.  Even 
the  public  press,  though  I  doubt  not  unwftt&gly, 
jdned  in  the  work  of  mJustSee.  The  miarenreaeD- 
tatJciiB  of  the  prosecutor  and  his  friiods  beoune 
the  public  hist<^  of  the  transaction ;  and  from  one 
end  of  (he  ITnion  to  the  other,  these  defendants 
were  held  up  to  pobHc  gaze  and  public  ezecratioD 
as  foul,  unmanly  murderars,  and  that  too  btfore 
any  judicial  investintkn  whatever  had  ooounaj, 
or  any  opportunity  been  aflbrded  tham  iior  safo^ 
a  siiigle  word  in  tkw  defense." 
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One  of  the  witnesses,  although  "  he  fired 
a  pistol,"  and  *'  knocked  one  of  the  defend- 
ants down,"  gave  in  his  testimony  in  a  man- 
ner that  indicated  such  a  perfect  indifference 
to  the  shedding  of  hlood  and  willingness 
to  get  into  a  fight,  that  it  afforded  a  fine 
opportunity  for  Prentiss's  playfulness,  and 
he  treats  this  witness  as  follows : — 

** Surely  Mr.— ^  miut  he  the  knight-errant  of 
the  age ;  the  Don  Quixote  of  the  West ;  the  par- 
agon of  modem  chiTolrj.  He  fights,  not  from  the 
hase  desire  of  Tengeance,  nor  from  the  sordid  love 
of  gold ;  not  even  fh)m  patriotism  or  friendship ; 
but  from  a  higher  and  a  loftier  sentiment ;  from  his 
pure,  ardent,  disinterested,  unsophisticated  love  of 
glorious  strife.  He  '  smelleth  the  battle  aficu*  ofi^' 
and  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  he  saith,  Ha !  ha  I 
To  him 

*  There  Is  sometfalnff  of  pride  in  the  perOoiis  hour, 
Whatever  be  Uie  aliape  in  which  deaUi  msy  lower ; 
For  flume  is  Uiere,  to  tell  who  bleod^ 
And  honoris  eye  on  daring  deeds.* 

**  Yon  have  heard,  gentlemen,  of  the  bright,  warm 
isles  which  gem  the  oriental  seas,  and  are  kissed 
by  the  fiery  sun  of  the  tropics ;  where  the  clove, 
the  chmamon,  and  the  nutmeg  grow ;  where  the 
torrid  atmospliere  is  oppressed  with  a  delicious 
but  fierce  and  intoxicating  influence.  There  the 
spirit  of  man  partakes  of  the  same  spicy  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  productions  of  the  soil. 
Even  as  the  rinds  of  their  fruits  split  open  with 
nature's  rich  excess,  so  do  the  human  passions  burst 
forth  with  an  overwhelming  violence  and  prodi- 
gality unknown  till  now,  in  oiu*  cold,  ungentle 
clime  There,  in  the  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
the  Malaccas,  and  others  of  the  same  latitude, 

cases  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  are  of  fre- 

queut  occurrence.    In  those  countries  it  is  called 

*  running  a  muck.*    An  individual  becomes  so  full 

of  fight  that  he  can  no  longer  contain  it ;  nccord- 

V  ingly,  he  arms  himself  with  a  species  of  dagger, 

very  similar  to  that  from  which  Mr. wiped 

the  blood  with  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and  rush- 
ing into  the  public  streets,  wounds  and  slays  in- 
discriminately among  tlie  crowd.  It  is  true,  that 
this  gallant  exploit  Sways  results  in  the  death  of 
the  person  performing  it ;  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try entertaming  a  foolish  notion  that  it  is  too  dan- 
gerous and  expensive  a  mode  of  cultivating  national 
bravery.  But  in  the  present  instance,  I  trust  this 
rule  will  be  relaxed.  Mr. is  the  only  speci- 
men we  possess  of  this  peculiar  habit  of  the  spice- 
islands,  and  he  should  be  preserved  as  a  curiosity ." 

Every  kind  of  talent  seems  to  be  dis- 
played in  this  masterly  speech,  which  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  by  reading  the  trial 
entire.  From  the  commencement  to  the 
end  there  is  one  cunuaucu  buries  of  beauti- 
ful imagery,  or  the  evidence  of  sucoeBsfui 
blows  given  to  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Pren- 
im  never  falters,  and  finally  doses  with  the 
terrible  climax  quoted  belo\r,  which  he  de- 
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livered  with  a  force  that  made  strong  men 
pale  with  horror,  and  for  a  moment  look  as  ' 
if  the  fearful  tragedy  of  murder  was  tangi- 
bly enacted  before  their  eyes. 

"  But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  he,  with  an 
earnestness  that  thrilled  through  every  heart,  **  al- 
though my  clients  are  free  from  the  charge  of  shed- 
ding blood,  there  is  a  murderer,  and,  strange  to 
say,  his  name  appears  upon  the  indictment,  not  as 
a  criminal,  but  as  prosecutor.  His  garments  are 
wet  with  the  blooa  of  those  upon  whose  dcathg 
you  hold  this  solenm  inquest.  Yonder  he  sitt>, 
allaying  for  a  moment  the  huneer  of  that  fierce 
vulture.  Conscience,  by  casting  before  it  the  food 
of  pretended  regret,  and  false,  but  apparent  eager- 
ness for  justice.  He  hopes  to  appease  the  manes 
of  his  slaughtered  vicUms — victuns  to  his  false- 
hood and  treachery — by  sacrificing  upon  their 
graves  a  hecatomb  of  mnocent  men.  By  base 
misrepresentations  of  the  conduct  of  the  defend- 
ants, he  induced  his  imprudent  friends  to  attempt 
a  vindication  of  his  pretended  wrongs,  by  violence 
and  bloodshed.  His  clansmen  gathered  at  bis  call, 
and  followed  him  for  vengeance ;  but  when  the 
fight  began,  and  the  keen  weapons  clashed  in  tho 
sbArp  conflict — ^where  was  tho  wordy  warrior! 
Ay,  *  Where  was  Roderick  then  V  No  *  blast 
upon  his  bugle  horn'  encouraged  his  companions 
as  they  were  laying  down  their  lives  in  his  quar- 
rel ;  no  gleam  of  his  dagger  indicated  a  desire  to 
avenge  their  ^1 ;  with  treacherous  cowardice  he 
left  them  to  their  fiite,  and  all  bis  vaunted  courage 
ended  in  ignominious  flight 

*'  Sad  aud  gloomy  is  the  path  that  lies  before 
him.  Tou  will  in  a  few  moments  dash,  untasted, 
from  his  lips  the  sweet  cup  of  revenge ;  to  quaff 
whose  intoxicating  contents  he  has  paid  a  price 
that  would  have  purchased  the  goblet  of^the 
E^ption  queen.  I  behold  gathering  around  him, 
thick  and  fast,  dark  and  corroding  cares.  That 
face,  which  looks  so  ruddy,  and  even  now  is  flushed 
with  shame  and  conscious  guilt,  will  from  this  day 
grow  pale,  until  the  craven  blood  shall  refuse  to 
visit  his  hagfirard  cheek.  In  his  broken  and  dis- 
torted sleep  bis  dreams  will  be  more  fearful  than 
those  of  the  'false,  perjured  Clarence;*  and 
around  his  waking  pillow,  in  the  deep  hour  of 
night,  will  flit  the  ghosts  of  Meeks  and  of  Roth- 
well,  shrieking  their  curses  in  his  shrinking  ear. 
"  Upon  his  head  rests  not  only  all  the  bl<x>d  shed 
in  this  imfortunote  strife,  but  also  tlie  soul-killmg 
crime  of  perjury ;  for,  surely  as  he  lives,  did  tiio 
words  of  craft  and  falsehood  £all  fit>m  his  lips,  ere 
they  were  hardly  loosened  from  the  holy  volume. 
But  I  dismiss  lum,  and  do  consign  him  to  the 
furies,  trusting,  in  all  charity,  that  the  terrible 
punishment  he  roust  sufler  from  the  scorpion-lash 
of  a  guilty  conscience  will  be  considered  in  his 
last  acoount** 

It  was  soon  after  Mr.  Prentiss  returned 
from  Kentucky  that  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of 
first  seeing  him.  In  his  personal  appear- 
ance he  was  eminently  handsome,  and  yet 
eminently  manly.  Although  of  medium 
17 
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height,  there  was  tliat  in  the  carriage  of  his 
head  that  was  astonishingly  impressive ;  it 
gave  a  wonderful  idea  of  power.  I  shall 
never  forget  him  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
rose  at  a  public  meeting  (a  political  discus- 
sion) to  reply  to  an  antagonist  worthy  of  his 
steel.  His  whole  soul  was  roused,  his  high 
smooth  forehead  fiwrly  coruscated.  He  re- 
mained silent  for  some  seconds,  and  only 
looked.  The  bald  eagle  nerer  glanced  more 
fiercely  from  his  eyrie ;  it  seemed  as  if  his 
deep  dark-gray  eye  would  distend  until  it 
ft,  wallowed  up  the  thousands  of  his  audience. 
For  an  instant  the  effect  was  painfiil ;  he  saw 
it  and  smiled,  when  a  cheer  burst  from  the 
admirmg  multitude  that  fahly  shook  the 
earth. 

His  voice  was  clear  and  sweet,  and  could 
be  heard  at  an  imnnenBe  distance,  and  yet, 
to  be  all  like  Demosthenes,  he  had  a  per- 
ceptible impediment  in  his  speech.  As  a 
reader  he  had  no  superior;  his  narration  was 
clear  and  unadorned ;  proper  sentences  were 
subduedly  humorous,  but  the  impressive 
parts  were  delivered  with  an  effect  that  re- 
minded me  of  descriptions  of  the  elder 
Kean. 

His  imagination  was  unsurpassed,  and 
the  rich  stores  of  his  mind  supplied  him 
with  never-ending  material,  quoted  and  ori- 
ginal. The  slightest  allusion  to  any  thing 
gave  the  key  to  all  its  peculiarities.  K  he 
bad  occasion  to  speak  of  the*dianK>Bd,  its 
bed  in  the  Goleonda,  its  discovery  br  some 
poor  native,  its  being  associated  with  com- 
merce, its  polish  by  the  lapidary,  its  adorn- 
ing the  neck  of  beauty,  its  rays  hrillisnt  and 
serene,  its  birth,  its  life,  its  history,  all  flashed 
upon  him.  So  with  every  idea  in  the  vast 
storehouse  of  his  mind;  he  seemed  to  know 
all  things  in  mass  and  in  particular^  never 
confused,  never  at  a  loss ;  the  hearer  listened, 
wondered,  and  dreamed,  llioughta  of  mo- 
ment came  forth  as  demanded,  but  ten  tiiou- 
sand  other  thoughts,  rare  and  beautiful,  con- 
tinued to  bubble  up,  after  all  effort  ceased. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1844  prob- 
ably called  forth  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  Mr.  Prentiss's  eloquence,  when  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  mental  power.  Of  the  pecu- 
liar impression  he  left  on  the  mind,  some 
fisdnt  idea  may  be  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing descriptions. 

In  1844,  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Clay  in 
Adams  county.  Miss.,  gave  a  great  barbecue, 
and  among  the  wealthy  planters  of  that  < 


section  of  the  State  are  to  be  foond  as  k 
mense  number  of  his  warmest  persoiBil  > 
well  as  political  friends.    The  pinoe  sefec»^ 
for  the  gathering  wa»  one  of  the  meet  bea^ 
fill  that  eonld  be  cc«iceivod«  The  giovnd  i» 
from  a  centre  a  perfectly  natural  maaphif^^ 
tre.    ""The  stand,"  of  GorinthuM  juvhita 
ture,  was  adorned  by  beautifiil  Iniiaa,  -mz 
brought  to  bear  the  most  cnMvated  tast 
and  the  conmmiid  of  every  neqaaeMwy  mens 
the  columns  were  wreathed  with  xcyrtk  sac 
jessamine,  the  top  arched  over,  entwis:: 
the  choicest  fk>wer8  with  the  fblda  of  ob 
national  fl^;  upon  the  key-atone  roaieiJ : 
truthful  bust  of  the  **  great  stoteaixBao  ef  tk 
West*"    At  the  foot  of  the  steps  thstt  fedt: 
the  platform  were  placed  magaifiretit  ocm^. 
trees,  that  were  comieeted  with  the  asceLt 
above  by  rows  of  costly  exo^  dowers.   0: 
each  side  of  thia  ^  stand"  towered  iiM^gm6- 
cent  forest  trees,  that  seemed  to  embrace  b 
the  clouds,  to  protect  the  ioral  pjianti 
beneath.    On  the  asoencfoig  ground  rangfti 
comfortable  seats  for  ^^q  thoosand  peisoas. 
above  which  SFtretched  out,  until  lost  to  tbi^ 
distant  vernal  shade,  tables  groanii^  w^ 
every  possible  luxury,  while  costly  equipa^ 
in  picturesque  groups  filled  up  eveiy  bit  o*. 
shade  that  could  be  obtained  under  Ibe 
scattering  trees.      The  asdience  was  noC 
only  remarkable  for  intelligenee,  wealth  aod 
beauty,  but  contained  a  large  maiority  of 
the  earliest  friends  of  Mr.  Frentias.     Otker 
orators  had  been  invited  to  spei^  but  he 
was  the  magnet  of  attraction }  for  faim,  and 
for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Clay,  waa  all  the  vmt 
gathering  and  oosUy  preparation  mada 

Mr.  Prentiss  rose,  as  if  deeply  imprenad 
with  the  events  of  the  day.    His  peronilioQ 
was  a  noost  imaginative  appeal  to  the  nymphs 
of  the  wood  who  revelled  anooBg  the  trees^ 
and  a  series  of  compliments  to  the  hundreds 
of  ladies,  who  shot  at  him  their  bright 
glances  of  greeting  when  he  came  forwud 
to  speak    Frc«n  this  j^yfbl  strain,  hesoon 
enteredinto  the  seriouB  part  of  hit  labor,  and 
in  a  masterly  manner  reviewed  the  fi;ra&t 
principles  involved  in  Ihe  comkig  Residen- 
tial struggle^    To  follow  him  w^ild  be  un- 
possible ;  btit  on  that  day  more  than  nsial 
he  indulged  in  that  terrible  aarcaunfor^rikkh 
he  was  sometimes  so  remarkable.    That  it 
was  occasionally  ilMmed  there  eannot  be  a 
doubt>  but  whian  he  monsted  upon  mae 
lofly  princii^  and  looked  down  iqwii  the 
groveW  beneatl^  oj^^^^y^j^^ 
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possession  {<xt  the  moment  of  Ms  reason,  he 
poured  it  out  like  gall  and  wormwood,  re-, 
gardless  of  all  consequences.  He  was  that 
day  advocating  the  cause  of  his  political  idol, 
for  there  is  that  in  Mr.  Clay  that  fUled  up 
the  measure  that  Mr.  Prentiss  had  formed  of 
a  great  man.  He  seemed  never  content  at 
publiG  gatherings,  without  he  had  someop- 
pwtunity  of  praising  Mr.  Clay's  holdness 
and  undaunted  oourage**^his  eloquence  and 
statesman-like  qualities;  and  in  thk severely 
contested  election  was  the  soul  of  Prentiss 
altogether  rowed.  As  "  Speaker  of  the 
House,"  Mr.  Polk  had  sent  him  home  to 
Mississippi  without  his  seat  in  Congress,  and 
in  the  poUtical  contest  that  followed,  it  would 
seem  that  he  only  sowed  the  wind  of  his 
wrath,  that  was  to  be  reaped  in  the  whirl- 
wind that  foQowed  in  his  mind  against  Mr. 
Polk,  when  Mr.  P.  became  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  From  the  moment  the  cam- 
paign commenced,  he  went  through  the 
country  like  another  Peter  the  Hermit, 
preaching  a  crusade ;  he  seemed  to  defy  the 
very  infinnities  of  humanity  in  his  extraor- 
dinary exerti(Hi8«  It  was  evident  that  his 
parallel  between  the  candidates  for  thePres* 
idency  was  to  be  a  masterly  eSortf  and  no 
one  was  disappointed* 

His  portrsot  of  Mr.  Clay  on  the  occasion, 
as  wo  recall  it  to  our  mind,  was  one  that 
can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard 
it;  there  was  a  tangible  massiveness  and 
grandeur  about  it^  as  perceptible  as  if  he 
had  raised  the  mighty  head  of  Mount  St 
Bernard  from  out  of  the  alluvial  plains 
of  the  MiasiBsippi,  and  bid  his  enraptured 
auditory  to  gase  upon  the  cloud-capped 
eummik  There  w{&  abo  a  softness  and 
beauty,  a  perfection  and  minute  complete- 
ness, that  strangely  harmonized.  He  opened 
the  musty  archives  of  antiquity  for  illustra- 
tions; he  drew  from  all  modem  quarters 
hr  comparisons ;  and,  still  ascending,  would 
replome  his  wings,  soaring  still  upward 
in  untrodden  regions  of  eloquence,  until 
he  piled  ''Pelion  on  Ossa,"  and  made 
the  very  reason  of  his  audience  tremble  on 
its  throne.  Suddenly  he  paused,  and  with  a 
vnice  as  of  a  trun^t,  asked,  "  Who  is  the 
opponent  (rfHenry  Clay  T  His  eyes  flashed 
unwonted  fire,  and  you  saw  him  falling 
headlong  from  his  dizzy  height,  but  hS 
very  course  marked  the  impetus  of  a  de- 
str(^ing  angel ;  y0u  saw  that  there  was  a 
vial  ofwraihin  hithandf  aiconfiumingfire 


in  his  eye ;  he  fairly  struggled  and  heaved 
with  emotion.  The  foam  dashed  from  his 
lips,  and  he  repeated  in  defiant  notes,  *^  Who 
is  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Clay  V^  and  he  then 
hissed  the  answer,  '*  A  blighted  burr,  that  has 
fallen  from  the  mane  of  the  war-hoise  of  the 
Hermitage  I"  The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the 
audience,  under  the  circumstances,  cannot  be 
imagined.  Shouts  rose,  such  as  come  forth 
in  victorious  battle-fields,  but  which,  save  by 
Prentiss,  w^e  never  heard  by  the  ear  of  the 
American  orator. 

But  PrenUss  really  carried  no  bitterness 
in  his  spirit ;  he  bore  down  upon  his  oppo- 
nents and  poured  in  his  broadsides  of  irony 
and  sarcasm  with  the  power  of  a  man-of-war, 
but  the  moment  the  action  ceased,  he  was 
ready  to  muzzle  his  gun  and  succor  the 
wounded  and  dying ;  and  this  spirit  of  ancient 
chivalry  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote :  Gov,  Mo— — j  who  figured 
contemporaneously  with  Prentiss  in  Missis- 
sippi politics,  ever  afforded  him  an  inex- 
haustible subject  for  every  possible  kind  of 
opposition.  He  called  the  sturdy  ^^  old  re- 
pudiator^'  all  the  hard  names  he  could  find 
ready  made  in  the  English  lanmi^e,  md 
then  invented  new  terms  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion.   Gov.  Mc possessed  a  mind  of 

the  highest  order,  and  although  not  as  pol- 
ished as  Prentiss,  could  turn  on  bis  tor- 
mentor, and  if  he  accomplished  nothing  else, 
put  him  to  his  mettle  to  make  proper  repU«. 

In  the  very  heat  of  his  opposition  to  Mc , 

he  heard  some  one  at  a  roadside  tavern  de- 
nouncing the  Governor  in  no  measured  terms. 
Prentiss  listened  complacently  awhile,  until 
he  heard  his  political  enemy  styled  a  dog ; ' 
upon  which  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  full  of 

resentment,  and  declared,  that  as  Mo 

was  his  dog,  no  one  else  should  abuse  him 
with  impunity. 

Prentiss  had  originally  a  c<mstitution  of 
iron ;  his  frame  was  so  pex^t  in  its  organiza- 
tion, that,  in  spite  of  the  most  unusual  neg- 
ligence of  health,  his  muscles  had  all  the 
compactness,  glossiness,  and  distinctiveness 
of  one  who  had  been  specially  trained  by 
diet  and  exercise.  It  was  thk  constitailion 
that  enal^ed  him  to  accomplish  so  much  in 
so  short  a  time.  He  could  almost  wholly 
discard  sleep  for  weeks,  with  apparent  im- 
punity; he  could  eat  or  starve;  do  any 
tiling  that  would  kill  ordinary  men,  yet 
never  feel  a  twinge  of  pain,  I  si^w  him  once 
amidst  a  tremendous ,  political  excitements; 
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he  had  been  talking,  arguing,  dining,  visit- 
ing, and  travelling,  ndthout  rest,  for  three 
whole  dap.  His  companions  wonld  ^teal 
away  ajt  times  hr  sleep,  bat  Prentiss,  like 
aaever'biisy  spirit,  was  here,  and  there,  and 
every  where.  The  morning  of  the  fonrth 
day  done,  and  he  was  to  appear  before  im 
audience  familiar  with  his  Ikme,  but  one 
that  had  never  heard  him  speak;  an  ku- 
dienee  critical  in  the  last  degree*  He  de^ 
sired  to  succeed,  for  more  w«s  depending  than 
he  hod  ever  b^ore  had  cause  to  stake  upon 
such  an  occasion.  Many  felt  a  fear  that  he 
would  be  unprepared.  I  mingled  in  the  ex- 
pecting crowd ;  I  saw  ladies  who  had  nevet 
honored  the  <  stump  with  their  presence 
struggl'mg  for  seats ;  counsellors,  statesmen, 
and  professional  men,  the  6Hte  of  a  great 
city,  were  gathered  together.  An  hour  be- 
fore, I  had  seen  Prentiss,  still  apparently 
ignorant  of  his  engagement. 

The  time  of  trial  came,  and  the  remark^ 
able  man  presented  himself,  the  rcry  ipiksr 
ture  of  buoyant  health,  of  unbroken  resit 
All  thoB  had  been  done  b?/  the  unxfieldifng 
resolve  of  his  wilL  His  triumph  was  com- 
plete ;  high-ivrought  expectations  were  more 
than  realited,  prejudice  was* demolished,  pro- 
fessional jeabusy  silenced,  and  he  descend* 
ed  from  the  rostrum,  freely  accorded  his 
proper  place  among  the  orators  and  states* 
men  of  the  "  Southern  Metropolis." 

Mr.  Clay  visited  the  South  in  the  spring 
of  1644,  and,  as  he  was  then  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  he  attracted  in  New-Or- 
leans, if  possible,  more  than  usual  notice. 
His  hotel  was  the  St  Charles ;  toward  noon 
he  leached  tliat  onoe  magnificent  palace. 
The  streets  presented  a  vast  ocean  of  heads, 
and  every  building  commanding  a  view 
was  literally  co^'ered  -with  human  beings. 
The  great  "  Statesman  of  the  West"  pre* 
sented  himself  to  the  multitude  between  the 
tall  ooktmns  of  the  finest  poitico  in  the 
world*  The  scene  was  bevond  description, 
and  of  vast  interest  As  the  crowd  swayed 
to  and  fro,  a  universal  shout  was  raised  for 
Mr.  Clay  to  speak ;  he  uttered  a  sentence  or 
two,  waved  his  hand  in  adieu,  and  escaped 
amidst  the  prevailing  conlusion.  Prentiss 
meanwhile  was  at  a  side  window,  evidently 
unconscious  of  being  himself  noticed,  gazing 
upon  what  was  passing  with  all  the  de- 
light of  the  humblest  spectator.  Sud- 
denly he  heard  his  name  announced*  He 
attempted  to  withdraw  from  pubUc  gaae, 


but  his  friends  pushed  him  forward.  Agiz 
his  name  was  shouted,  hata  and  csp»  i^ 
thrown  in  the  air,  and  he  was  finally  OL-a- 
peUed  to  show  himself  on  the  portioa.  Wp^ 
remarkable  delicaoy,  be  those  a  lett  jmxL- 
inent  place  than  that  pwnou»ly  oeovf'i^^ 
by  Mr,  Clay,  although  perfeotly  vioiM^.  fl- 
thaoked  his  friends  tor  their  kiDdti€«s  by  Pr- 
peated  bows,  and  by  socdi  smiles  sr  heiiot>* 
oould  give.  **  A  speech"!  a  speech  P  tkea- 
dered  a  thousand  voices.  Prentias  lifted  hi^ 
hand;  in  an  inetant  every  thing  Tnta  stiM: 
then  pointing  to  the  group  that  suironinM 
Mr.  Clay,  he  said:  "  F\slbw-citbe<Ds^  wbf* 
th«  Eagle  is  soaring  in  the  sky,  the  owb  s*4 
the'  bats  redre  to  their  hc4«."  And  kwj 
before  the  shout  that  followed  ibis  rema'c 
had  ceased,  Prentiss  had  disappeared  amid 
the  multitude^ 

Soon  after  Mr.  Prentiss  settled  in  New* 
Orleans,  a  meeting  was  held  to  raise  fuiki^ 
for  the  erection  of  a  saitable  motiMtnest  t» 
Franklin*  On  t^at  occasion  the  lameated 
Wilde  and  'the  acoomplished  McCaleb  de- 
livered ornate  and  chaste  addressee  upoQ 
the  value  of  art,  and  the  policy  of  enrich- 
ing New-Orleans  with  its  e^ibition.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  aa  the  andiettce 
rose  to  depart^  some  one  discovered  Prentss 
and  called  his  name.  It  was  echoed  from 
all  sides ;  he  tried  to  «si3ape>  but  wm  Uter- 
ally  carried  on  the  stand. 

As  a  rich  specimen  of  oflP-hand  eloquence, 
I  think  the  address  he  delivered  on  that  oc- 
casion was  une<pialled.    Unlike  any  other 
speech,  he  had  the  arts  to  deal  with,  and 
of  course  the  assodatioils  were  of  surpassing 
splendor.     I  knew  that  he  was  ignm^mt  of 
the  technicalities  of  art,  and  had  paid  but 
little  attention  to  their  study,  and  my  sur- 
prise was  unbounded  to  see  him,  thus  vnex- 
pectedly  called  upon,  instantly  aitange  in 
his  mind  ideas,  tmd  expressing  facts  and  lU 
lustrations  that  would  have  done  honor  to 
Burke,  when  dwelling  upon  the  subline  and 
beamtifuL    Had  he  been  bred  to  the  ^asel, 
or  oenfined  to  the  sculptor's  room,  he  couki 
not  have  been  more  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  studio;  he  pamted  with  all  the  bril- 
liant of  Titian,  and  with  the  correctneM  of 
Raphael,  while  his  images  in  marble  com- 
bined the  softness  of  Praxiteke  and  the 
nervous  energy  of  Michael  Angelo. 

All  this  with  Prentiss  was  Intuition.  I 
believe  that  the  whole  was  the  spontaneous 
thought  of  the  moment,  the  crude  ouUioes 
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that  floated  Uin>ugh  his  mind  being  filled 
up  by  the  ialuitiv^  teachings  o£  hb  8ur- 
pns^ng  genius.  Hifi  conclodion  was  gor- 
g60US4  He  passed  Napoleon  to  the  ^tunmk  of 
the  Alps ;  his  hearers  saw  him  and  his  steel- 
clftd  wamors  threading  the  snowa  of  Mc^nt 
St  Bernard,  and  having  gained  the  dizzy 
h^ght)  PffenUss  represent^  "  the  man  of 
destiny"  looking  down  upon  the  sunny  plains 
of  Italy,  and  then,  wiUi  a  mighty  a\Yoop, 
descending  from  the  clouds  and  making  the 
grasp  of  Bmpire  secondary  to  that  of  Art 

Of  Prentiss's  power  before  a  juiy  too 
much  cannot  be  said.  Innumerable  illus- 
trations might  be  gathered  up,  showing  that 
he  far  surpassed  any  living  advocate.  ^'  The 
trial  of  the  Wilkinsons"  is  often  <»ted,  al- 
though it  was  far  from  being  one  of  his  beat 
€flS>rts.  Anotker  trial  occurs  to  nae,  worthy 
of  particular  notice,  of  which  little  has  been 
said  out  of  the  community  of  those  directly 
ii^terested.  On  one  oc(^aak>n,  two  young 
men,  only  sons,  and  deeply  attached  as 
friends,  quarrelled,  and  in  the  mad  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  one  of  them  was  killed. 
Upon  the  trial,  the  testimony  of  the  mother 
of  tJbe  deceased  wa»  so  direct,  that  it  seemed 
to  render  "  the  clearing  of  the  prisoner''  bop^ 
less.  Prentiss  spoke  te  the  witness  in  the 
blandest  manner  and  most  courtly  sttyle* 
The  mother,  arrayed  in  weeds,  and  bowed 
down  with  sorrow,  turned  towards  Prentiss, 
and  answered  hi  inquiries  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  a  perfectly  accomplished  lady ;  she 
calmly  uttered  the  truth,  and  every  word 
she  spoke  rendered  the  defense  apparently 
more  hopeless, 

' "  Would  you  punish  that  young  man 
with  death  3"  said  Prentiss,  pointing  to  the 
prisoner. 

The  questioned  looked  and  answered : 
"  He;  has  n^e  me  childless ;  let  the  law  take 
its  course*" 

'"  And  would  wringing  her  heart,  and  h)ur» 
rying  her  gr^  hairs  with  sorrow  into  the 
gnave,  by  rendering  her  childless,  aasuage 
your  grief  r 

All  ppesent  were  dissolved  in  tears ;  even 
Ccs^vukive  sobbing  W^  heard  in  the  coortr 
room. 

"Ko  1"  said  the  witness,  with  all  th^  gnshr 
fng  tenderness  of  a  mother-*"  No  i  I  would 
nqt  add  a^  sorrow  to  her  heart,  nor  thait  of 
hereon  I" 

Admissions  in^be,  ^i/ienoe  Mowed«  and 
hopes  were  uttered  for  the  prisoner's  ac- 


quittal, that  <:hanged  the  whole  character  of 
the  testimony.  What  was  a  few  moments 
before  so  dark,  grew  light;  and  without  the 
£ilighte8t  act  that'  might  be  construed  into 
an  unfair  advantage,  im  the  hands  6f  Pren- 
tiss, the  witness  for  the  proaetulian  pleaded 
for  the  accused. 

The  extraordinary  inspiration  that  the 
presenoe  of  ladies  gave  to  Mr.  Prentbs  when 
addressing  an  audience  was  easily  perceptible, 
and  consequently  his  addresses  *Ho  the  Court" 
were  always  freer  from  that  soft  imagery, 
so  peetoliar  to  his  vein,  than  were  his  speeches 
delivered  before  a  promiscuous  audience.  An 
amusing  inddent  occurred  many  years  ago, 
that  is,  perhaps,  worth  relating.  In  one  of 
the  ^^  new  counties"  of  Mississippi,  then  just 
wrested  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  Mr. 
Prentiea  had  an  Indian  for  a  client.  The  kg^ 
cabin  court-house  presented  little  to  excite 
the  inu^natioB,  and  the  "  etiquette  <^  the 
bench"  almcet  precluded  any  thing  but  a 
very  commonplace  speech.  Mr-  Prentiss 
took  but  little  interest  seemingly  in  the 
matter  before  him,  when  two  or  thiee  ladies 
were  noticed  peering  into  the  "  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice," evidently  anxious  te  hear  his  roice, 
and  see  one  of  whom  they  had  heard  so 
much.  Instantly  the  manner  of  Prentiss 
changed,  and  he  was  soon  indulging  in  some 
of  his  most  flowing^  sentences.  The  polite^ 
nesa  of  thfi  sheriii^  found  seats  for  the  Ikir 
intruders  upon  the  court-room,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  tbat  Mr.  Prentiss  was  soon  in 
the  midst  of  an  address  in  behajf  of  the 
"  wronged  Indian,"  that,  for  pathos,  for 
beauty,  and  for  effect,  was  nev^  exc^led. 

Here,  perhaps,  while  speaking  of  the  in- 
voluntary comphnoents  he  paid  to  the  pres- 
ence of  woman,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
say  that,  toward  all  connected  with  hun  by 
ties  of  blood,  he  ever  felt  tho  most  active 
affection,  and  more  especially  did  his  heart 
through  youth  and  manhood  turn  toward 
his  sisters  and  mother.  Of  all  the  sons. of 
New-England  who  have  found  a  home  in  the 
far  Soutk,  none  have  surpassed  him  in  atten- 
tion to  thoae  outward  tokens  that  tell  of  an 
^ver^sherished  remembrance,  an  ever-Kving 
loTO.  From  the  time  that  Mr.  Prentiss  le^ 
the  paternal  roof,  almost  to  the  hour  of  his 
decease,  did 'he  pour  out  his  soul  to  an  absent 
parent  in  continiited  correspondence,  which, 
as  W)w  preserved^  exteoxds  over  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  growing  in  quantity 
and  increasing  in  affection  to  the  day  of  his 
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death*  Upon  the  very  threshold  of  his  first 
success,  he  writes :  "  I  am  proud  of  my  sisters, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  them  also ;  for  had  I 
not  had  such  kind  and  affectionate  sisters, 
and  such  a  mother  as  I  have,  I  do  most  sin- 
cerely believe  that  I  should  never  have  been 
succ^sful  in  life.  But  the  thought,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  of  home,  and  the  loved  ones  there, 
has  warmed  my  benumbed  feelings,  and  en- 
couraged me  to  renewed  efforts,  by  the  re- 
flection that  there  were,  though  afar  off^  those 
whose  happiness  was  in  some  degree  at  least 
connected  with  mine ;  and  I  hold  that  no 
person  can  be  entirely  miserable  while  there 
is  in  the  world  a  single  individual  who  will 
rejoice  in  his  prosperity,  or  feel  sorrow  for 
hM  adversity." 

A  remarkably  characteristic  anecdote,  not 
only  illustrative  of  his  filial  affection,  but  also 
of  his  ready  perception  of  the  fitting  thing 
to  be  said,  is  given  as  follows :  When  on  a 
visit  some  years  ago  to  the  North,  but  after 
his  reputation  had  become  wide-spread,  a 
distinguished  lady  of  Portland  took  pains 
to  obtain  an  introduction,  by  visiting  the 
steamboat  in  which  she  learned  he  was  to 
take  his  departure  in  a  few  moments.  ^I 
have  wished  to  see  you,"  said  she  to  Mr, 
Prentiss,  "  for  my  heart  has  often  congrat- 
ulated the  mother  who  has  such  a  son." 
^^  Rather  congratulate  the  son  on  having 
such  a  mother  I"  was  his  instant  reply ;  and 
it  was  unaffected  and  heartfelt 

No  man  perhaps  ever  lived  who  received 
a  greater  number  of  personal  compliments 
than  Mr.  Prentiss,  but  he  always  received 
them  with  that  peculiar  grace  and  dignity 
so  eminent  in  his  reply  to  the  lady  of  Port- 
land. One  day,  in  New-Orleans,  I  met  him 
in  the  street,  leading  by  the  hand  his  two 
sons,  remarkably  beautiful  children.  I  was 
struck  with  their  evident  resemblance  to  their 
father,  and  complimented  him  upon  it 
"Ah,"  said  he,  with  the  fondest  look  of 
affection,  "  they  have  the  hght  hair  and  blue 
eye  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  robber ;  they  are 
American  boys.*' 

TTie  merits  of  Mr.  Prentiss  as  a  lawyer 
will,  perhap,  except  by  his  most  intimate 
professional  associates,  never  be  jusUy  appre- 
ciated, because  his  brilliant  oratorical  powere 
caused  the  majority  of  peraons  to  lose  sight 
of  j^ll^d  structure  that  was  buried  under 
*sent  proviso."     Had  Mr,  Prentiss 

'  destit"-* — •  '* ^^ation,  his 

robab  i  extend- 


ed, but  still  he  would  have  ranked  among 
the  first  legal  luminaries,  for  he  was  indefat- 
igable in  research,  solid  in  argument,  and 
quick  and  subtle  in  perception.  Like  a  skil- 
ful artist,  he  studied  to  disguise  his  labor, 
but  no  man  more  usefully  or  more  frequently 
"consxmied  the  midnight  oil ;"  and  his  mem- 
ory was  so  tenacious,  that  what  he  once 
garnered  up  in  his  well-ordered  mind,  could, 
upon  the  instant,  be  called  into  use.  What- 
ever might  have  been  his  quickness  of  repar- 
tee, or  his  almost  instinctive  knowledge  of 
whatever  subject  came  before  him,  ret  his 
opponents  in  council  always  discovered  that 
he  had  entered  into  th6  most  laborious  re- 
search, to  conquer  any  difficulties  in  his 
path,  and  that  he  was  never  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  the  vast  labyrinths  of  investigation 
peculiar  to  the  legal  profession. 

Prentiss,  when  young  in  years  and  young 
as  a  lawyer,  appeared  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  hb  plead- 
ings, in  spite  of  his  youthful  fire  and  highly- 
wrought  fancy,  were  so  happily  fortified  by 
deep  reading  and  deep  thought,  as  to  in- 
stantly attract  the  notice  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  and  called  forth  from  that  master- 
mind involuntary  praise. 

His  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  his  calBng 
he  frequentiy  adverted  to  in  his  public 
speeches.  lie  often  sketched  the  lawyer  as 
one  who  should  possess  eveiy  qualification 
that  adorns  the  character  of  a  man.  He 
looked  upon  "the  profession"  as  the  true 
foundation  of  statesmanship,  and  the  law  as 
tJie  protector  and  the  delineator  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  the  noblest  field  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect 

Of  Mr.  Prentiss  as  a  politician  I  need  not 
speak ;  he  was  ever  an  ardent  republican  in 
his  principles,  and  battled  for  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  true  intent  of  our  political 
institutions,  with  a  vigor  that  showed  hb 
sincerity  as  well  as  his  power. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  hb  admiration 
for  Mr.  Clay  was  unbounded ;  for  Mr.  Web- 
ster he  entertained  feelings  of  the  most  pro- 
found veneration ;  and  he  alwajrs  spoke  of 
Mr.  Crittenden  with  a  tone  of  voice  akin  to 
love.  With  such  a  trio  for  hb  priests,  hb 
political  sentiments  are  easily  discerned. 
The  Whig  party  should  ever  cherish  bis 
memory,  not  only  for  his  voluntary  labor*  in 
its  behaltbut  especially  for  hb  promptness 
in  defaaMli.  Mr.  Filhnore  from  the  &lse 
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ciously  urged  by  his  political  opponents  in 
the  South.  No  sooner  was  the  {darm  given, 
than  he  buckled  on  his  armor,  and  made 
his  last  terrific  blows  in  cutting  down  the 
slander ;  that  he  was  efficient,  the  recorded 
vote  of  Louisiana  will  ever  show. 

In  summing  up  Mr,  Prentiss's  public  life, 
I  should  say  that  his  absorbing  sentiment 
was  patriotism.  K  he  loved  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Crittenden,  it  was  not  simply  because 
they  were  "  men  after  his  own  heart,"  but 
because  they  were  men  whose  principles  he 
believed  tended  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  his  country,  and  whose  genius 
adorned  ike  pages  of  its  history.  The 
pleasantest  reminiscences  I  have  of  Mr. 
Prentiss  are,  when  circumstances  have 
thrown  me  in  his  company,  in  some  retired 
place,  and  I  have  listened  to  his  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  the  prosperity  of  his  native 
land. 

With  the  talent  of  an  improvisatore,  he 
drew  more  vivid  pictures  of  the  glory  that 
awaited  its  destiny  in  the  future,  than  ever 
did  a  Roman  child  of  song  call  up  when 
speaking  of  the  past.  Those  great  hopes  of 
his,  so  worthy  of  a  true  American  heart,  so 
inspiringly  expressed,  now  linger  in  my 
memory,  as  the  sweet  outpourings  of  a 
voice  from  the  "  spirit-world." 

In  the  social  circle,  Mr.  Prentiss  was 
always  the  centre ;  there  was  a  charm  about 
his  society  that  was  ever  unrivalled.  No 
man  had  a  more  delicate  and  subtle  wit 
than  Prentiss,  or  a  more  Falstaffian  humor 
when  it  suited  his  purpose.  Who  will  ever 
forget  the  spending  of  a  social  hour  with 
him,  when  his  health  was  high  and  his 
mind  at  ease  ?  Who  so  imaginative  ?  who  bo 
refined?  What  delight  was  exhibited  by 
sweet  ladies  who  listened  to  his  words.  Who 
could  so  eloquently  discourse  of  roses  and 
buds,  of  lilies  and  pearls,  of  eyes  and  graces, 
of  robes  and  angels,  and  yet  never  offend 
the  most  sensitive  of  the  sex,  or  call  other 
than  the  blush  of  pleasure  and  joy  to  the 
<;heek  ?  Who  could,  on  the  "  public  day," 
ascend  so  gracefully  from  the  associations  of 
tarifl&,  and  banks,  and  cotton,  and  sugar,  to 
greet  the  fair  ladies  that  honored  him  with 
their  presence  ?  How  he  would  lean  towards 
them,  as  he  dwelt  upon  "  the  blessed  of  all 
God's  handiwork,"  and  compared  their 
bright  eyes  to  "  day-stars"  that  lit  up  the 
dark  recesses  of  his  own  clouded  imagina- 
tion ;  and  how  he  would  revel,  like  another 


Puck,  among  the  rays  and  beams  of  smiles 
called  forth  by  his  own  happy  compliments; 
and  how  he  would  change  from  all  this, 
and  in  an  instant  seemingly  arm  himself 
with  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  which  he 
would  dash  with  appalling  sound  among 
his  antagonists,  or  the  principles  he  op- 
posed, and  yet  with  such  a  charm,  with 
such  a  manner,  that  these  very  daughters 
of  the  sunny  South,  who  had  listened  to  his 
syren  song  so  admiringly,  would  now  stare, 
and  wonder,  and  pallor,  and  yet  listen,  even 
as  one  gazes  over  the  precipice,  and  is 
&scinated  at  the  very  nearness  to  destruc- 
tion. 

I  had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  hearing 
his  last,  and,  it  seemed  to  me,  his  greatest 
speeelu  Towards  the  close  of  the  last 
Presidential  campaign,  I  found  him  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  endeavoring  to  recruit 
his  declining  health.  He  had  been  obliged 
to  avoid  all  public  speaking,  and  had  gone 
far  into  the  country  to  get  away  from  ex- 
citement But  there  was  a  "  gathering"  near 
by  his  temporary  home,  and  he  consented 
to  be  present  It  was  late  in  th«  evening 
when  ho  ascended  the  "  stand,"  which  was 
supported  by  the  trunks  of  two  magnificent 
forest  trees,  through  which  the  setting  sun 
poured  with  picturesque  effect  The  ravages 
of  ill-health  were  apparent  upon  his  face, 
and  his  high  massive  forehead  was  paler 
and  more  transparent  than  usual.  His 
audience,  some  three  or  four  hundred 
persons,  was  composed  in  a  large  degree  of 
his  old  and  early  friends.  He  seemed  to  feel 
deeply,  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  oppose, 
he  assumed  the  sty)^  of  the  mild  and  beauti- 
ful. He  casually  alluded  to  the  days  of  his 
early  coming  among  his  southern  friends ; 
to  the  hours  of  pleasure  he  had  passed,  and 
to  the  hopes  of  tiie  future.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  busUe  and  oonftasion  natural  to 
a  fatiguing  day  of  political  wrangling  ceased ; 
one  straggler  after  another  suspended  his 
noisy  demonstration,  and  gathered  near  the 
speaker.  Soon  a  mass  of  silent,  but  heart- 
heaving  humanity  was  crowded  compactly 
before  him.  Had  Prentiss,  on  that  occasion, 
held  the  very  heart-strings  of  his  auditors  in 
his  hand,  he  could  not  have  had  them  more 
in  his  power.  For  an  hour  he  continued, 
rising  from  one  important  subject  to  another, 
until  the  breath  was  fairly  suspended  in 
the  excitement  An  uninterested  spectator 
would  have  supposed  that  he  had  used 
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sorcery  in  thus  traosfixing  bis  auditors. 
While  all  others  forgot,  he  noticed  that  the 
day  was  drawing  to  a  dose ;  he  turned  and 
looked  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  apostro- 
phized its  fading  glory ;  then,  in  his  most 
touching  voice  and  manner,  concluded  as 
follows : — 

'^  Friends— That  glorious  orh  reminds  lae  tiiat 
the  day  ia  speot,  and  that  I  too  must  close.  Ere 
we  part,  let  me  hope  that  it  may  he  our  good  for- 
tune to  end  our  days  m  the  same  splendor,  and 
that  when  the  erexmg  of  life  eomes  we  may  sink 
to  rest  with  the  clouds  that  dose  in  our  departure 
gold-tipped  with  the  gbrious  effulgence^  of  a  well* 
spent  life." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask,  will  some  his- 
torian, who  can  sympathize  with  the  noble 
dead,  gather  the  now  fleeting  memorials 
that  still  live  a  memory,  that  future  gene. 


rations  may  know  sometloBg^  the 
mindof  PrenliiBa? 

The  remains  of  the  orator  mnBt  < 
imperfect;  the  tone  of  vdoe — the 
eye*-^he  occasion,  and  the  mighty  ahost 
the  multitude,  how  can  Ibeae  be  pvp> 
uated)  Buistiil  Prentisa  has  left  eoca:. 
in  his  bnlhant  career  to  shovr  pestetilj  tL 
he  was  every  inch  a  man.  Let  his  fiv 
mentary  printed  speeche9-*4et  the  remix^ 
cences  of  his  friends  that  treat  of  hia  p*«^ 
as  an  otator,  be  brought  together,  and  la- 
satis&ctory  as  they  may  be,  there  will  W 
found  loft  intrinsic  value  enough  to  aoooa- 
plish  the  objecU  There  viU  be  in  th 
fluted  column,  though  shattered  and  dt- 
faced,  an  Ionian  beauty  that  will  tell  ci- 
erringly  of  the  magnifloent  temple  it  ooc^ 
adorned. 
BiOon  Rons^  Ia,  Julif,  18S1. 


BOOK -ROVERS 


It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  {facilities  for 
rambling  around  the  World  <rf  Books  have 
kept  pace  with  the  wonderful  engineries  de^ 
vised  to  carry  us  hither  and  thither  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  differeaoe  in  ex- 
tent between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
area  of  reading  is  as  great  as  the  difference 
in  extent  between  Ptolemy's  World  and 
Humboldt's  World.  Since  the  first  vener- 
able geographer  traced  the  margin  of  the 
habitable  earth,  and  left  Tritons,  Hyperbo- 
reans, Anthropophagi,  and  other  salvage  out- 
siders in  welcome  possession  of  all  lands  and 
waters  that  might  lie  beyond  the  bmit  whi^h 
he  set  to  man's  heritage,  we  have  had 
Columbus  and  his  America,  De  Gama  and 
his  India,  Magellan  and  his  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  polar  voyagers  and  their  continents  of 
ice.  The  wandering  hero  who  wae*  tossed 
ten  years  between  Troy  and  Gibraltar  could 
boast  that  he  had  seen  all  cities  and  all 
manner  of  men  in  his  time,  besides  gods 
and  nondescripta,  and  held  his  good  name  of 
First  among  Rovers  through  many  genera- 
tions, as  indi^utably  as  Nelson  holds  his 
of  First  among  Admirals.  8how  Ulysses  the 


modem  Atlas.  The  startled  navigator  migfat 
well  suppose  the  threescore  years  and  ten 
of  life  full  short  to  cross  but  ooee  tlie  grand 
ocean  that  rolls  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, to  say  nothing  of  attempting  te  doa- 
ble Cape  Horn,  and  pilot  his   bewilderud 
galley  over  the  awful  deeps  beyond.  Never- 
theless, what  adventurous  youth  is   there 
who  cannot  now  see  the  two  poles,  the  ^rt 
oceans,  all  the  continents,  and  return  to  jkis 
Penebpe   in  half  the  time  the  sacked  of 
cities  made  from  Ilium  to  Ithaca  ?    Dirioe 
is  the  guidanoe  of  the  world.   As£»tas  new 
oceans  opened  before  the  prows  of  discov- 
erers, human  ingenuity,  divinely  prompted^ 
devised  swifter  and  stouter  ships,  for  which 
there  was  really  no  necessity  before.    The 
galley  with  its  bank  of  oais  and  Httle  saib 
answered  every  purpose  for  the  merchant 
whose  ocean  was  the  Midland  Sea,  whose 
log-book  recorded  only  thunder-stonns  off 
Sicily  and  scuffles  with  piratical  birenes  on 
the  Spanosh  coast,  but  was  entirely  Wren 
of  those  entertaining  rencontres  with  se*- 
serpents  and  typhoons,  which  sometinm 
make  the  diary  of  the  India  trader  m  eihil* 
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i^ratiBg  as  the  reminiaoeQees  of  Sitibad.  Btit 
now,  when  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacifio  ar6 
our  oceans,  the  Amazon  and  the  Mississippi 
our  rivers,  man  could  dot  be  lord  of  his  herit- 
age with  the  paltry  navies  of  l^rc.  But  God 
has  given  him  the  globe  to  posdefss  it,  and 
it  is  admimble  to  observe  how,  aS^the  boundfii 
of  this  noble  gift  have  widened,  strange  and 
mighty  engineries  have  been  suggest  to 
him,  so  tlMit  to*day  heroes  e(>  forth  n^n 
the  ^vatecs  in  line-of-battle  diips,  and  ad-* 
venturers  bind  down  a  vaporous  giant  with 
iron  shackles,  shut  him  in  an  iron  prison, 
and  torture  him  with  fire  till  he  is  mad^ 
dened,  and  turns  huge  wheels  and  lifts 
ponderous  pistons,  and  drives  steamships 
through  the  opposing  l»Ilows. 

Like  th^  habitable  earth,  the  KepubHc  of 
Letters  has  enlarged  its  area  by  discovery 
and  annexation,  till  the  ancient  citizen  of  that 
once  placid  commonwealth  might  well  be 
as  disheartened  at  the  project  of  visiting  its 
several  States  as  the  royal  rover  of  old  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  voyage  of  circumnaviga- 
tion. During  the  last  two  centuries  books 
havo  multiplied  with  appalling  activity.  It 
would  almost  seem  that  the  Muses,  in  disgust 
at  human  dulness,  were  going  to  fleliige  ^e 
world  with  Belles  Lettres  tiU  the  public  in- 
tellect was  fairly  swamped,  leaving  only 
some  great  lexicographer  afloat  on  the  top' 
of  the  lloodin  his  unwieldy  ark,  to  preserve 
samples  of  former  wit  for  the  more  ready 

feneration  of  volumes  to  re-populate  the 
braries  of  a  brighter  race.  But  after  all  we 
ride  the  surf  racely,  and  quite  enjoy  the 
showon  It  is  sdfe  to  say  that  the  modern 
gentleman  may  gain  that  mastery  of  modern 
learning  which  is  suitable  for  him,  as  easily 
as  the  ancient  gentleman  obtained  a  corre- 
sponding mastery  of  the  learning  ^f  his  flay. 
We  assert  our  sovereignty  over  the  new- 
found empires  of  Science  quite  as  success- 
fully as  over  the  new-found  oceans  and  con- 
tinents of  the  earth ;  and  how  wide  soever 
tbdse  acquisidpus,  the  popular  mind  glances 
over  them;  gathem  treasures  and  curiosities 
from  all,  and  establishes  territorial  govern- 
ments. We  make '  cheap  excursions'  trough 
Geology,  Astronomy,  History ;  rush  in  rapid 
caravans  over  the  deserts  of  Law  and  Ethics; 
explore  the  oceans  of  Philosophy,  and  even 
find  a  Northwest  passage  through  Uie  ice- 
bergs of  Mathematics. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Letters  is  soundly 
republican  in  ita  oomtitution.    The  presia^ 


ing  geniuses  of  the  diflferent  States  are  noble 
republican  krogs,  generous  and  royally  hos- 
pitable. You  may  go  from  one  to  another  at 
your  will.  The  gates  of  their  citifes  are  open ; 
their  frontiers  are  giiarded  by  no  mousing 
patrols ;  the  ba^age  of  travellers  is  not  rum- 
maged by  officiaJb ;  the  police  are  not  hoping 
to  detect  in  you  a  Socialist  or  Red-Repub- 
lican in  disguise.  Neither  do  these  princes 
forbid  their  own  ribbles  to  travel  at  pleasure, 
like  the  Czars  of  Russia,  When  tte  youth,' 
whose  studies  have  been  in  anoidnt  ohroni- 
cles  and  in  the  annals  of  ruined  kingdoms, 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  ramble  away  with 
the  astronomers  into  the  Zodiac,  the  Genius 
of  History  does  not  set  oflf  in  a  passion  to 
catch  his  vagrant  disciple,  and  like  ApoUyon 
bestride  his  pathway  "  with  a  disdainful 
countenance  "  and  say,  as  the  fiend  said  to 
the  Pilgrim,  "  I  perceive  that  thou  art  one  of 
my  subjects.  Why  hast  thou  run  away  from 
thy  king?  Were  it  not  that  I  hope  thou 
mayest  do  me  more  service,  I  would  strike 
thee  now  at  one  blow  to  the  ground." 

No  so.  The  varied  provinces  of  Learning 
are  ours.  We  may  travel  through  them  as 
freely  as  through  Oregon  and  Nebraska  to 
see  the  cataracts,  the  mountains,  and  the 
mines.  Philosophers,  learned  men,  stu- 
dents— what  are  these  but  the  governors 
and  gan^isond  we  leave  in  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  ?  It  is  as  preposterous  to  expect 
that  the  varions  departments  of  learning  are 
to  remain  in  the  sole  possession  or  the 
learned  men  ifho  espedwly  delight  in,  or 
first  inv^tighte  th^m,  as  to<  imagine  that 
the  New  World  could  stand  for  ever  seized 
to  the  sole  and  only  propefns^.  benefit  and 
behoof  of  Christopher  Colnmbus  bttd  his 
heirs.  It  ii  for  these  learned  i!nen  to  labor 
in  their  oWn  provinces ;  for  us,  the  people, 
to  visit  and  possess  all. 

We  sftt  down  to  write  of  Book*Roving, 
and  are  likely,  unless  we  iifcmp<*y  cut  short 
this  thread  of  discourse,  to  be  guilty  of  toen- 
roving,  and  to  yander  intsb  i)ort8  for  which 
we  to^  out  no  papers. 

Ther^  are  some  men  of  books  who  appear 
to  us  as  travellers.  Here  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  premise  that  there  ar^  travellers 
of  various  dispositions.  One  will  Wandef  ovef 
the'  face  of  the  earth  for  a  score  of  years,  ap- 
plying trigonometry  to  the  naountains,  test- 
ing hot  springs  witih  thermometers,Bcrutinlz- 
ing  rodcs  and  waters,  and  reading  in  pre- 
Adtfmite  histories  Written  hi  gigantio  hiero- 
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glypliics  on  the  floors  of  caves  and  on  the 
walls  of  chasms.  lie  will  tell,  perhaps,  how  in 
a  certain  latitude  he  crossed  a  certain  ocean, 
which  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
ocean.  There  were  currents  setting  to  the 
north-east  and  winds  blowing  to  the  south- 
west. There  were  very  largo  whales  in 
this  ocean,  and  very  small  sharks.  There 
was  also  an  island  therein.  He  lands,  and 
observes  that  the  natives  are  extremely  red, 
and  deplorably  savage  ;  that  their  canoes  are 
double;  that  their  idols  are  wooden,  and 
that  they  themselves  may  be  relics  of  the 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel.  He  returns  laden 
with  plants,  stones,  skulls,  facts,  altitudes 
and  longitudes.  Him  the  academies  delight 
to  honor ;  him  the  magazines  exalt ;  him 
the  kings  reward ;  and  in  truth,  few  better 
deserve  such  returns  for  toil. 

Again,  you  will  find  some  vagabond  of  a 
fellow  who  has  been  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  instead  of  picking  up  facts  and  phenom- 
ena, comes  home  with  a  parrot  from  Brazil,  a 
coral  from  the  Pacific,  a  tiger's  paw  from 
Bengal,  a  sea-lion's  tusk  from  the  Antarctic, 
and  bits  of  foreign  trumpery,  which  neither 
prove  any  thing  about  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  nor  afiect  the  established  theory 
01  the  typhoons.  He  has  roved  over  moun- 
tains and  seas  from  pure  love  of  rocks  and 
billows.  He  has  been  among  sailors,  savages, 
pirates  and  trappew ;  he  has  ridden  camels 
in  Edora,  and  perhaps  oxen  among  the  Caf- 
firs.  Utterly  a  vagabond  has  he  been,  but 
on  his  soul  the  pictures  scattered  so  boun* 
tifully  over  the  earth  have  become  painted ; 
pictures  of  the  Alps  with  their  pinnacles ;  of 
icebergs  drifting  across  the  ocean  by  moon- 
light ;  of  sea-ports  with  their  towers  blazing 
in  the  sunrise ;  of  tent-fires  ghmmering  in 
the  hills  at  dusk;  of  plains  seen  from  an 
eminence  over  which  rivers  are  flowing  to  a 
gulf  in  the  horizon.  When  the  rascal  talks, 
although  he  has  really  nothing  to  say 
which  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  patience 
by  geologists  and  astronomers,  yet  we  can't 
help  being  delighted.  The  mind  is  filled 
with  pleasant  images  of  clouds,  volcanoes 
and  bays.  We  see  wild  horses  galloping  in 
afiright  before  the  prairie-fire  ;  wild  Arabs 
racing  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon ;  noisy  com- 
modores cannonading  in  honor  of  each 
other's  flag^  in  tropical  harbors;  and  all 
those  thousand  delightful  sights  put  into 
-  by  a  good  and  true  rover.  Vari- 
e  sounds  are  also  suggested.   We 


hear  them ;  perhaps  the  daahing  of 
off  Cape  Horn;  perhaps  the  rolling  of 
thunder  in  the  Cordilleras ;  perhaps  the  roar 
in  the  chimney  of  Vesuvius.  Ah,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  a  traveller  should  tell  tales. 

(Here  pardon  a  parenthesis  conoemiDg 
those  venial  fictions  called  "travellers'  talea." 
Have  you  seen  it  elsewhere?  It  is  de- 
sirable that  a  traveller  should  tell  die 
truth  ;  yet  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  that 
he  should  tell  lies  rather  than  nothing — thai 
is,  for  the  sake  of  his  hearer ;  it  cannot  of 
course  be  contended  that  the  romancer  him- 
self will  be  morally  a  gainer  by  the  fib.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  a  diMcult  thing  to  tell  an 
absolute  falsehood  respeetiBg  scenes  in 
Persia  or  Labrador  or  Morocco,  pro>ided 
the  liar  has  been  to  those  countries.  Even 
if  an  African  traveller  were  to  tell  of  an  ice- 
berg in  Ethiopia,  his  imagination  could  not 
so  entirely  clear  itself  of  palm-trees,  lioas 
and  black  men,  as  to  leave  his  audience  with 
the  impression  that  Ethiopia  was  like  Green- 
land. Besides,  the  object  of  the  narrator  ia 
not  80  much  to  misrepresent  respecting  mea 
and  things,  as  it  is  to  exhibit  himself  in  per^ 
ilous  or  heroic  positions ;  and  even  when  a 
pr^ssion  to  say  something  purely  marvellous 
possesses  our  worthy  marine,  we  generally 
get  more  truth  than  he  intended  to  ^ive.  ]» 
he  telling  of  some  exploit  on  the  Nile,  we 
receive  quite  as  vivid  pictures  of  crocodiles 
and  sphinxes  as  from  the  consdeutiotis 
journal  of  a  missionary.  Is  he  recounting 
achievements  among  the  Tartars,  wo  behold 
wild  horsemen  with  lances,  oxen,  plains  and 
encampments,  so  that  although  his  facts  may 
be  coined  from  the  ore  of  an  imaginatioR 
richer  than  the  silver  hills  of  P^ru,  wo  may 
yet  understand  very  perfectly  the  way  they 
do  things  in  Tartary.  It  was  a  great  day  for 
our  ancestors  when  they  learned  that  there 
was  such  an  island  as  Madagascar,  though 
they  had  to  receive  the  fact  witli  the  addi- 
tion that  the  natives  had  horns,  and  even 
walked  about  caiTjdng  their  heads  iu  their 
hands.  Our  impression  is  strong  that  a 
greater  than  we  has  somewhere  argued  to 
this  very  purpose.) 

Men  who  travel  professionally,  there- 
fore, are  travellers  proper  and  rovers,  lliere 
are  men  who  are  travellers  by  accident  or  bj 
necessity,  as  diplomatists,  naval  and  military 
oflScers,  merchants,  and  we  mav  add  convicts ; 
men  who  are  not  driven  abroad  by  irr^^sistiblo 
impulse,  but  who  by  command  of  the  State 
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or  bf  the  demands  of  commerce  find  them- 
selves in  outlandish  regions,  and  take  occft- 
skm  to  write  the  traveller's  erratic  profession 
to  their  more  orderly  pursuits. 

Among  the  men  who  perform  in  the  World 
of  Books  offices  corresponding  to  those  of 
travellers  over  the  globe's  varied  shell,  the 
distinctions  jost  alluded  to  are  noticeable. 

But  here,  having  strayed  ah  initio^  we 
find  ourselves  brought  up  suddenly,  leaving 
our  analogies  imdeveloped,  our  argument 
mrilhistrated. 

(Hero,  alas !  we  must  crave  another  paren- 
thesis. Thus  far  having  with  swift  quill 
proceeded,  we  paused,  intending  to  resume 
onr  feathered  implement  in  a  day  or  two. 
Before  the  convenient  hour  arrived,  however, 
we  were  partially  assassinated,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  pages  of  this  Review  to  pre- 
sent our  case  to  the  consideration  of  the 
same  benevolent  Public  which  did  the  fair 
thing  to  the  Himgarian  exiles,  and  various 
other  poHtical  sufiferers,  and  which  will  no 
doubt  generoudy  insist  upon  giving  us  a 
township  and  mill  privileges  at  the  Falls  of 
St  Anthony,  as  soon  as  the  aggravated  cir- 
cumstances of  our  imprisonment  are  made 
known.  In  the  dead  of  night  two  gens 
tParmes  attached  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  burst  into  our  chamber, 
stabbed  us  in  our  bed  with  little  daggers, 
crammed  poisonous  and  8u&>cating  drugs 
down  our  throat,  and  left  us  surrounded  by 
a  guard  of  Crim-Tartars  and  Gum- Arabs. 
For  about  a  week  we  didn't  dare  to  stir. 
Our  rations  were  of  the  thinnest, — ^an  at- 
tempt at  starvation,  mark  you,  kind  Public. 
Speech  and  readmg  were  interdicted, — an 
experiment,  indignant  friends,  upon  our  in- 
tellect, an  undisguised  attempt  to  make  our 
wits  dwmdle  away  to  lunacy.  When  at  last 
we  were  discharged  from  arrest,  what  ought 
to  have  been  our  astonishment  at  the  in- 
formation that  we  had  beai  fined  roundly 
for  insurrectionary  conduct  /  Still  we  were 
not  astonehed.  Having  lived  under  this 
despotism  more  than  twenty-one  years,  thb 
0001  sentence  could  not  startle  us.  Much 
good  may  it  do  our  jailors.  When  the 
emissary  of  that  tool  which  they  call  "  the 
Justice"  comes  to  collect  the  fine,  little  will 
he  find  to  confiscate  except  otur  inkstand  and 
a  shelf  of  dosty  books,  which  we  defy  any 
six  constables  to  sell. 

Speaking  about  that  township — ^it  is 

not  for  us  of  couree  to  say  any  thing  about  it ; 


we  will  merely  hint  that  our  partiality  for 
good  grazing  lands  is  rather  marked.  Fair 
com  bottoms  we  do  not  despise  by  any 
means ;  still  we  think  our  genius  rather  in- 
clines toward  cattle-growing.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  stipulate  about  fences ;  of  course 
the  Representatives  of  the  people,  when  they 
come  to  make  out  our  grant,  will  readily  see 
that  unless  our  pastures  are  inclosed,  our 
steers  will  be  in  all  kinds  of  mischief,  and  we 
be  continually  called  up  of  nights  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  neighbors'  wheat.  We 
might  just  as  well  be  a  Chaldean  shepherd 
at  once,  and  he  out  on  the  prairies  with  our 
beasts,  puzzling  our  brains  about  the  con- 
stellations when  wo  were  not  chasing  forty 
or  fifty  capering  bullocks  through  l£e  wet 
com,  chin-high,  as  try  to  live,  a  retired 
martyr,  with  a  drove  of  cattle  on  a  township 
destitute  of  fences. 

As  for  the  mill  prinleges,  we  barely  sug- 
gest tliat  a  mill  pririlege  without  a  mill  is 
not  so  well  calculated  to  console  a  martyr 
for  past  sufferings  as  a  mill  privilege  with  a 
mill  The  worthy  Representatives  will  of 
course  remember  that  mere  water,  though  it 
be  a  river-full,  is  as  incompetent  to  satisfy 
the  reasoning  and  speculating  soul,  as  mere 
smoke,  though  it  be  a  chimney-full,  to  ap- 
pease the  hungering  stomach.  But  plant  a 
thumping  red  grist-mill,  with  eight  runs  of 
stone,  over  the  said  water,  and  it  will  afford 
ample  compensation  for  courts-martial,  im- 
prisonment, the  knout — almost  for  the  bow- 
string. We  throw  out  these  little  sug- 
gestions merely  to  assist  a  generous  and 
sympathizing  Public  in  their  consultations 
as  to  the  way  of  doing  the  fair  thing  in  our 
case.) 

Ah,  the  delights  of  Book-Roving !  Have 
you  never  wished  for  the  head  and  heels  of 
Mercury — ^that  head  with  its  eloquent  tongue 
discoursing  melodiously  in  all  languages — 
those  winged  feet  leaping  lightly  fi-om  the 
bastions  of  Jove's  castle  to  Uie  clouds,  from  the 
clouds  to  the  mountain-top,  from  the  moun- 
tain-top to  the  sea-billow — then  bounding 
from  crest  to  crest  of  the  wondering  waves, 
till  the  swift  angel  is  borne  to  some  cove 
overhung  with  rocks  where  exiles  of  god-like 
race  mend  their  galleys  shattered  by  the 
storm;  or  to  the  ocean-washed  walls  of 
some  populous  city,  whose  citadels  were 
built  by  the  giants  of  old,  and  where  now 
an  aged  monaix^h  standing  at  the  gate  in 
the  presence  of  his  people  prays  to  the 
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Thunderer,  while  robed  priests  offer  sacri- 
fices; or  to  plains  where  kings  of  heroic 
pedigree  ride  through  the  battle  in  their 
brazen  chariots,  or  fight  \^^th  javelins  on  the 
banks  of  gentle  rivers : — those  winged  feet, 
faithfully  bearing  their  possessor  every  where 
—to  islands  in  the  utmost  West — to  king- 
doms in  the  fabulous  East,  where  he  may 
join  in  the  guise  of  a  huntsman  the  battues 
of  brown  Sultans — down  through  intermi- 
nable caverns  to  the  reajm  of  dark-browed 
Dis,  eluding  brutal  sentries  and  patrolling 
demons — gliding  through  the  vaulted  em- 
jHre  to  the  further  gate — thence  running  up 
to  the  clouds  and  the  golden  habitations  of 
the  Gods? 

How  gallantly,  you  have  thought,  would 
you,  being  thus  equipped,  ramble  through 
far  countries — an  eagle — a  phoenix — a  Mer- 
cury !  Firstly,  however,  you  should  know 
the  danger  of  admitting  the  public,  or  even 
your  friends,  to  an  acquaintance  with  your 
divine  gifts.  The  phenomenon  would  get 
into  the  papers,  and  you  would  be  straightway 
seized  for  the  Museums  ;  for  verily,  if  Jove 
himself  were  indiscreetly  to  stray  from  the 
Asylum  for  Superannuated  Deities,  he  would 
be  pounced  upon  by  the  Museum  agents 
forthwith,  advertised  with  the  Infant  Drum- 
mer and  the  Quaker  Giant,  and  required  to 
give  a  series  of  **  Grand  Olympian  Enter- 
tainments," consistmg  probably  of  imita- 
tions  of  leflrhanded  thunder,  such  as  scared 
the  Trojans — "  amusing  "  transformations  of 
himself  into  a  bull,  a  grisly  bear,  a  kanga- 
roo, to  the  delight  of  all  Bowery.  BewarOj 
ye  profane !  Haply,  as  to  Samson  jeered 
by  the  Philistines  strength  returned  to  bury 
the  mockers  under  the  walls  of  the  theatre, 
BO  to  the  feeble  and  outraged  Conqueror 
of  the  Titans  might  for  a  moment  his 
old  power  return.  How,  then,  would  he 
smite  with  a  terrible  thunder  the  quaking 
city  of  Gotham,  and  ride  on  on  the  whirl- 
wind back  to  the  kind  shades  where  Odin, 
Osiris,  and  other  grim  veterans  pass  a  green 
old  age  in  honor  and  quiet  I  Therefore,  ray 
Mercury,  if  you  would  escape  the  bondage 
of  Barnum,  and  advertisement  as  the  *' Fly- 
ing Man,'*  and  exhibitions  of  leaping  from 
shot  towers  and  steeples,  you  would  quietly 
go  to  the  edge  of  the  prairies. 

Then  binding  to  your  feet  the  flashing 

wings,  away  you  run  over  the  bending  grass, 

racing  with  wild  horses  and  the  aftrighted 

''' ;    glancing  by  the    bivouacs    of  red 


foragers;  wheeling  in  the,  misty  mooa- 
light  around  the  encampments  o£  start- 
led rangers  i^  the  likeness  of  a^CanoAikche 
chieftain.  At  sunrise  you  Btaiid  ow  the 
peaks  of  the  Coudilleraa  watc(bing  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Oregon  and  the  glimmerings  of 
the  Pacific ;  then  with  upweaned  feet  tuifetizkg 
to  the  surf  of  the  great  ocean,  jo\l  daeh 
boldly  outward  swifter  than  the  lUbatroas. 
Onward  over  the  waters  you  Jcun.  Hie 
whale  huntei-s  mark  you,wiULafna2emeBt,«s 
in  sport  you  leap  from  back  to  back  qi  the 
spouting  leviathans;  the  boatswaioft think 
you  the  Flying.  Dutchman,  as  you  glide  in  a 
squall  athwart  the  bows,  of  the  reeiixig  £ri« 
gate.  Onward,  onward  you  fly,  over  tl^ 
seas,  over  the  deserts,  up  the  stupendous 
Asiatic  mountains;  .sometimes  resting  oa 
cliffs  where  the  condors*  nest^  ttpe,  to 
look  down  upon  the  flooded  Llanoa;. some- 
times pausing  on  the .  brim  of  th^  vokaao^ 
to  behold  cities  and  Jbvely  harbors.  .Now 
you  romp  with  tlie  Storma  at  Cape  Horn, 
scudding  like  a  aearbird  before  those  boister- 
ous play-fellows,  the  Giants  of  fog,  and  the 
Whirlwinds  \yho  heave  to  and  fro  the  portly 
icebergs  and  knock  their  huge  dunderUeack 
together  in  the  wildnQss  of  Antarctic  fun ; 
now  you  visit  mariners  shut  in  imqiense 
prisons  of  ice  by  the  inflexible  Genius  of  the 
North ;  w^ry  adventurers,  who  see  the  slow 
ice-masons,  month  after  month,  piling  enor- 
mous blocks  on  the  white  vvalU  around  ibem, 
and  waiting  almost  wkJiout  iiopefor  the  sun 
and  the  releasing  winds  to  cleave  the  barrier 
asunder.  You  wave  a  salute  to  Ariel  when 
you  meet  him  whisking  ^rofis  the  Indian 
Ocean.  You  give  a  drop  of.  water  to  the 
Wandering  Jew,  whom  you  overtake,  sore 
wounded  by  robbers  in  .the  desert.  You 
hail  tlve  everlasting  Hebrew's  restless  marine 
counterpart  as  you  overhaul  his  unsubstan- 
tial galleon  in  the  mid-Atlantic,  ninuinglike 
a  swifl  shadow  against  the  hurricane,  wlule 
the  Admiral  i mil  \m  sailor?*  from  tW  deck 
of  the  raa-^Ll.  >^  tlu^-ship^  awe-^lruck,  sv*i3  Uj 
the  lightning  the  portiiJiil  gliding  by— pom^tt 
of .  doom.  Yon  \bit  all  triU:s  oi'  x&Kn, 
You  re^t  ivilli  id  So  islfmdcjs  in  grovm  bj 
the  sca-sid.',  rviid  tnlk  of  atMjieiJl  caanibil 
kings  who  v\arriid  tji  the  hi\y%  Xa^k^m  yau, 
and  held  lii(.K't>us  rovel  on  tliv  iH^acl 
night  aft/r  tlju  viutr^ry.  You  * 
Chinatnen  ainl  vii^^'i' 
can  kin^  nud  islink  * 
derness  of  Lionii  "^ith  A%i3iWi  t^ybutega 
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in  the  Himmalayan  gorges.  Also  you  dis* 
cdiiwe  with  Bralirmns  and  long-bearded 
Oi'Jental  priests,  tvith  patriarchal  sheiks,  with 
learned  toen  and  cjirdinals  in  Italy  and  the 
oM  lystttomc  Universities. 

Where  can  one  stop  ?  The  thought  in- 
toxieafes  the  imaginanon.  To  tantalize  i^o 
longer  the  fancy  with  suggestions  of  what 
one  might  do  with  wings,  let  us  ttiake  the 
applicawon  of  this  long-drawn  ilhistration. 
Thus  in  the  body  fe  out-phoenix  the  phoe- 
nix is  forbidden.  There  are  various  msu- 
peraWe  drawbacks  to  mer<;urial  locomo- 
tion, not  the  least  insigiificant  of  which  is 
the  want  of  wings.  To  get  well  around 
ths  badly-managed  planet  is  a  long  and 
perilous  undertaking.  Two  to  one  you 
ai^  tomahawked  in  barb&rons  lands,  or 
hanged  by  a  drum-head  cour^martial  in  civ- 
ilised, miless  you  are  protected  by  pistols  in 
the  fbrmer  and  by  passports  in  the  latter. 
Even  if  you  naivigate  in  a  balloon,  I  do  not 
see  that  your  case  is  hnproved.  If  the  le- 
gftl  maxim  that  the  estate  of  the  tenant  in 
fee  shnp!e  Extends  from  an  indefinite  depth 
usque  ad  c«ittm,  is  not  a  mere  judicial  floiir- 
ish,  you  bavd  no  more  right  to  run  your 
atrial  train  across  that  part  of  my  farm  which 
lies  above  the  clouds,  without  obtaining  the 
right  of  way,  than  you  have  to  dig  your 
cana!  across  my  pastures,  or  to  run  your  lo- 
comotive througn  my  kitchen.  The  gust 
that  blows  a  mile  above  my  house  is  as  much 
mine,  according  to  the  jolly  old  Common  Law, 
as  the  creek  that  runs  through  my  orchard ; 
and  if  you  have  a  right  to  take  advantage 
of  my  wind-privileffe  to  set  your  balloon  m 
motion,  then  you  have  a  right  to  use  my 
-wtfter-privilcge  to  put  your  saw-mill  in  mo- 
tion. 

^t  in  Bookland  there  are  Mercuries, 
winged  rovers,  riders  of  gryphons.  What 
wild  journeys  do  they  not  undertake ;  what 
mad  flights  do  they  not  fly  ?  Observe  that 
among  my  Book-rovers  I  do  not  reckon  those 
nimble  coxcombs  whom  you  may  meet  al- 
most any  where  between  the  Dan  and  Beei^ 
sheba  of  Letters,  gabbling  in  the  most  free- 
and-easy  style,  and  stroking  the  old  Lions  of 
lore  with  an  impertinence  <juite  confounding. 
You  may  find  them,  I  repeat,  almost  any 
where,  cracking  nuts  with  the  schoolmen, 
oflfering  inciviliues  to  the  civilians,  whipping 
repartees  with  the  peripatetics,  setting  old 
saws  for  the  seven  sages,  and  skipping  from 
the  Humanities  to  the  Sciences,  and  from  Art 


to  Divinity,  with  the  briskness  of  monkeys. 
Divinity  !  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  one  of 
these  insects  get  tangled  in  the  web  of  some 
morose  old  theological  spider,  and  as  he  lies 
struggling  in  the  toils,  to  behold  the  black 
and  sour  veteran  sally  from  his  cell,  bestride 
the  victim,  pinch  him  in  his  horrible  forceps, 
and  eat  him  up — auite  up — so  that  there  ia 
not  a  hair  of  the  fellow  to  be  found  after- 
wards with  a  microscope. 

Tlie  provinces  of  broad  Bookland  are  not 
less  picturesque  and  less  variously  peopled 
than  the  isles  and  continents  of  the  visible 
earth ;  indeed,  as  the  lands  and  waters  of 
the  ^d  Earth  were  a  thousand  years  ago, 
and  m  King  Arthur's  time.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  Public  that  the  geogra- 
phers have  made  sad  work  with  the  world, 
masmuch  as  they  have  lopped  off  some  of 
the  handsomest  kingdoms  belonging  to 
the  ancient  earth,  for  the  existence  of  which 
we  had  the  authority  of  various  worthy 
men  whom  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
mention.  We  have  ako  a  quarrel  with 
the  ethnologists  for  curtailing  the  cata- 
logue of  the  human  family  of  various  di- 
verting savages  and  demi-monsters,  whom 
it  was  eminently  wholesome  to  read  about  ' 
The  world  was  well  enough  before;  why 
could  they  not  have  let  it  Sone  ?  The  con- 
sequence of  these  ill-timed  alterations  is, 
that  voyages  like  the  Argonauts*  or  Sin- 
bad^s  are  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  the 
present  geographical  posture  of  aflGwrs.  But 
in  Bookmnd  there  are  fields  far  greater  than 
the  Argonauts'.  How  like  the  roamings  of 
Sinbad  were  the  wanderings  of  Coleridge 
through  the  wildernesses  of  Learning.  Did 
he  not  find  the  Valley  of  Diamonds  ?  Did  he 
not  see  strange  birds  and  serpents!  Was 
he  not,  alas!  also  ridden  by  an  uglier  Cali- 
ban than  that  hairy  Old  Man  who  bestrode 
the  shoulders  of  the  Bagdad  voyager? 
Where  could  he  have  gone  to  pick  up 
such  an  acquaintance  as  ^  Michael  Psellus 
the  Platonic  Constantinopolitan"  f  Fancy  the 
Rover  in  high  metaphysical  latitudes  rum- 
maging blind  caverns  to  start  up  such  ghosts 
as  this,  and  thin  scholastic  spectres  which 
whispered  strange  speculations  to  him — ^the 
forgotten  musings  of  those  who  were  once 
the  wise  men  of  the  earth ! 

The  rarities  to  be  found  in  the  fer  coun- 
trees  of  Learning  are  not  »" 
dull  public.    Indeed,  we  t 
the  world  know  too  little  ^ 
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tories  of  Bookland.  The  course  of  a  fairly 
educated  gentleman  through  his  studies  is 
very  much  like  the  common  European  tour. 
He  is  dragged  in  a  diligence  through  La 
Belle  France,  which  may  stand  for  the 
politer  branches  of  his  education,  (first  hav- 
ing eaten  beef  and  puddings  in  England, 
which  are  Arithmetic  and  so  on—the  solids 
as  they  are  called,)  and  loiters  awhile  on 
the  Academic  Boulevards.  He  scrambles 
as  best  he  can  over  the  geometrical  glaciers, 
freezing  his  fingers  perhaps  and  narrowly 
escaping  an  avalanche,  to  which  we  may 
liken  a  rabid  descent  of  the  Mathematical 
Professor  upon  his  class-mates  for  a  tribe  of 
intolerable  numskulls.  He  next  descends 
into  Italy,  which  is  his  classical  ground,  and 
where  ho  gets  along  very  pleasantly  unless 
he  falls  into  the  power  of  brigands ;  which 
mishap  may  be  said  to  take  place  when  the 
Greek  Tutor  poses  and  earposes  him  on  ex- 
amination day,  and  hands  him  over  to  the 
Faculty.  Afterwards  he  ventures  into  Philos- 
ophy, the  very  Austria  of  Learning,  where 
the  vigilant  college  Doctor  escorts  him  from 
town  to  town,  and  at  each  stopping-place 
hangs  for  the  fortieth  time  some  ration^istic 
refugee  or  neological  rebel,  as  a  warning  to 
subverters  of  Orthodoxy,  and  in  order  to 
suitably  impress  the  mind  of  the  tourist 
with  notions  of  discipline.  He  takes  a  flight 
perhaps  in  an  oratorical  balloon  on  com- 
mencement day,  and  is  then  dismissed  to 
get  rich,  married,  or  hanged,  as  his  destiny 
may  be. 

What  knowledge,  except  from  such  dubi- 
ous statistics  as  story-tellers  give,  have  our 
gay  tourists  of  the  Syrian  ruins,  the  steppes, 
the  palm-encircled  towns  of  Ethiop  kings, 
of  the  pearl-divers,  the  Usbecks,  the  riders  of 
elephants,  the  hunters  of  the  ostrich,  and  all 
strange  things  and  men  which  are  to  be 
seen  m  Africa  and  the  vague  Orient  ?  In- 
deed, what  do  they  care  to  know  ?  How 
often  do  you  find  a  merchant  or  divine  who 
for  mere  sport  cares  to  seek  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile,  or  the  court  of  Prester  John ;  to 
follow  the  trail  of  Marco  Polo ;  to  dwell  in 
tents  with  camel-riding  Bedouins,  and  to  set 
off  with  these  wild  rangers  over  the  wilder- 
ness, breathing  simooms,  and  trampling  on 
the  dry  skulls  of  pilffrims  by  the  way,  in 
hope  of  finding — Tinwuctoo  ?  Hint  to  the 
merchant,  however,  that  beyond  these  fright- 
ful deserts  black  caciques  sell  gold  dust  and 
vory,  and  very  likely  he  will  get  him  a 


yataghan  and  ride*  with  the  Sheiks  into  ^le 
very  market  towns  of  Soudan,  whore,  if  he 
be  a  true  New-Englander,  he  will  make  a 
handsome  speculation  in  elephants'  totta, 
and  introduce  various  usefitl  engines  to  t&e 
aborigines.  (Queer  ideas,  by  the  waj,  tliese 
barbarians  have  of  some  raa^nnes  which  fiill 
into  their  hands.  An  honest  farxn-houie 
clock,  I  suppose,  would  receive  divine  honors 
in  Congo,  and  many  a  monarch  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lake  Tchad  would  deena  a 
fanning-mill  an  invaluable  addi^n  totiie 
royal  orchestra,  when  tiie  prima  donna  had 
fairly  mastered  the  idea  of  a  erank.)  Tell 
also,  the  <Bvine  of  perishing  heaths  in 
these  far  lands,  and  often  wiSi  the  noblest 
heroism  he  presses  into  regions  from  whidi 
the  rover  and  the  merehant  shrank  in  i^sr. 
He  is  brmned  hj  cannibals;  he  fies  in  deep 
jungles  burning  with  fever ;  he  is  throst  into 
pestilential  dungeons  with  lepers  and  assas- 
sins. But  for  sport  make  yon  sodi  exccir- 
sions  ?    Ko,  no. 

Thus,  also,  what  know  we,  whom  at  CIm 
end  of  boyhood  the  benignant  Prmses  ad- 
mits ad  primttm  gradum  in  artibuSy  of  the 
vast  untrodden  realms  of  Bookland  ?  We 
know  that  in  it  there  are  vague  OrienCE> 
strewn  with  subhme  ruins;  there  are  deserts 
far  oceans  and  archipelagos ;  but  as  for  ex- 
ploring them,  (even  had  we  the  inclinat]0D,) 
with  l£e  means  in  the  hands  of  most  Amer- 
ican Bachelors  of  Arte,  it  is  no  more  io  be 
thought  of  than  the  project  of  following 
Captain  GooVs  tracks  In  a  cock-boat  Bui 
the  inclination,  be  it  confessed,  k  not  veiy 
urgent  What  care  we  for  the  dead  Past  I 
Are  we  to  go  down  in  <]iving-belb  to  Torn- 
mage  old  wrecks  for  doubloons  and  corious 
cutlasses,  when  living  steamships  plough  the 
sea  to Cahfomia?  Are  we  to  unearth  Nlae- 
veh  on  the  banks  of  the  'Hgris,  when  a  grealer 
than  }^eveh  is  rising  on  the  Sacramento  f 
Let  German  antiquarians  live  in  diving-Mb 
if  they  will,  and  learned  EngUshmen  louae 
the  sleeping  bulls  of  Nimrod,  if  they  can ; 
as  for  us  and  ours,  we  have  a  contkiSDt  to 
conquer,  and  cannot  stop  to  tii^. 

Very  Hke  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  ^|e  with 
regard  to  its  learning.  In  the  pretest 
Oeological,  Chemical,  Mechanicid  and  As- 
tronomical exdtements,  the  temptatioos  to 
peregrinate  Bhi^k-Letter  districts  are  qetee 
overpowered.  When  such  game  as  comets 
is  to  be  taken,  and  you  get  a  handsome 
bounty  for  each  meteoric  s^p  presented  to 
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the  Royal  Academies,  (as  woodsmen  are  re- 
warded by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for 
trapping  wolves  and  panthers,)  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  enterprising  young  men  will 
stop  to  gossip  with  ancient  chroniclers  about 
queens  and  chamberlains  who  have  been 
dust  these  thousands  of  years.  When  com- 
pounds which  could  have  blown  Babylon 
sky-high  aw  to  be  ndxed  daily  in  chemists' 
laboratoriefl,  who  is  going  to  undergo  the 
seventy  years' captivity  again,  like  some  pro- 
found HdTraists  we  wot  of?  No ;  earth, 
air,  and  the  heavens  are  to  be  investigated, 
and  for  other  things  there  is  no  time.  The 
learned  world,  not  long  ^o,  got  on  the  scent 
of  some  new  planets,  and  whole  universities 
set  off  ravenously  after  the  poor  little  things 
which  had  done  nobody  any  harm,  like  vil- 
lagers turning  out  to  rid  the  neighborhood 
of  foxes.  They  have  bagged  some  half- 
dozen,  I  think,  within  five  years.  It  was 
dreadful  to  see  what  an  appetite  was  roused 
by  success.  The  rage  seems  to  have  some- 
what abated  at  present;  at  least,  the  multi- 
tude have  gone  back  to  their  business,  leav- 
ii^  a  lew  inveterate  old  Iieatherstockings 
still  hunting  with  their  smooth-bores  in  the 
haunts  of  these  wary  orbs.  Even  the  ladies 
sallied  out  in  the  great  hunt  Miss  Mitchell, 
as  is  well  known,  performed  the  Amazonian 
exploit  of  "settling"  a  fine  comet  one 
br^t  evening,  and  wears  the  Prussian  med- 
al (or  Danish,  is  it?)  in  testimony  there- 
of 

To  recall  our  wandering  wits  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  disquisition.  As  certain  induce- 
mei^  besides  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing, 
seduce  our  merchant  and  divine  into  out- 
landish {^aces,  so,  when  c^lain  objects  are 
to  be  gained  thereby,  some  men  are  even 
tempted  to  undertake  desperate  and  dis- 
coun^g  pilgrimages  into  the  Wilderness 
of  Books.  iSiom  many  sturdy  monks  and 
weather-beaten  theologians  has  the  world 
seen  trudging,  staff  in  hand,  through  my- 
thological deserts,  ransacking  dusty  ^elas- 
tic catacombs,  and  agitating  the  dry  bones 
of  prophets,  and  fiathers,  and  hierarcha, 
(faUing  to  blows  not  unfrequently,  in  sor- 
row be  it  told,  and  bruising  each  other  scan^ 
dalousLy  with  their  knotty  cudgels,)  and 
returning  from  their  wanderings  in  old  age 
with  pondaN^m  spoils*    How  oft  has  our 


heart  been  made  glad  to  see  a  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Courts  gird  up  his  loins  for  a  journey 
of  circumnavigation,  walking  swiftly  through 
the  Reports,  then  stepping  into  the  uncer^ 
tain  marshes  from  which  flows  the  Common 
Law,  and  wallowing  through  these  juicy  bogs 
into  the  statutes  of  the  jPicts  and  Saxons ; 
then  ascending  to  the  marble  vestibule  of 
the  civilians,  and  treading  the  cold  colonnades 
of  that  imperial  temple ;  thence  exploring 
Egyptian,  Jewish,  and  Hindoo  codes,  and 
reappearing  to  the  view  of  an  alarmed  pub- 
lic with  curiosities  as  unwieldy  as  obelisks 
and  Assyrian  sculptures.  It  is  also  a  goodly 
thing  to  see  some  mathematician,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  a  short  cut  into  certain 
mysteries,  attempt  voyages  to  which  poor 
Sir  John  Franklin's  is  a  joke.  I  have  seen 
them  wedged  in  by  the  icebergs,  (as  one 
may  say,)  and  besieged  by  morses  and  white 
bears,  (to  continue  me  Polar  illustration,)  till 
one  would,  without  hesitation,  pronounce  the 
good  gentleman's  case  quite  hopeless.  But 
at  length  the  barriers  crack,  me  growling 
besiegers  are  baffled,  and  the  stout  adven- 
turer presses  on  to  other  perils.  All  are  not 
equally  fortunate,  however.  Occasionally 
you  will  meet  one,  who,  like  the  Ancient 
Mariner,  seems  to  have  shot  an  albatross 
somewhere,  contrary  to  the  marine  Game 
Laws,  and  must  needs  go  around  with  his 
narrative,  fastening  himself  upon  wedding 
guests  and  other  nonest  people,  who  have 
plenty  to  do  besides  hearing  strange  and 
uncomfortable  tales  of  far  countrees. 

These  are  not  Book-Rovers,  but  Book- 
Travellers.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  Book-Ro* 
vers  are  ? 

Genius  of  Nonsense!  I  have  listed 

under  your  flag,  I  fear,  and  of  course  feel 
bound  to  wear  off  my  fingers  up  to  the 
knuckles,  or  even  higher,  in  your  service, 
whenever  required  so  to  do.  If,  however, 
such  an  humble  recruit  might  presume  to 
take  the  liberty  of  an  old  pensioner,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
ray  exploits  for  the  present,  and  grant  me 
a  furlou^.  By  your  leave,  therefore,  great 
Genius,  I  will  go  my  way.  If  you  disap- 
prove of  the  desertion,  and  dispatch  a  cor- 
poral's guard  to  apprehend  me,  allow  me  to 
advise  you,  send  the  fastest  one  in  the  bar- 
racks. G.  H.  M. 
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•:  Ttt fi  f|i)Tldwiii^  article  requH'^'  a  V ofd  df  etplnhatibri.'  tit  U  WbiW  in  Pi^ciiA  gfetttf^iiiah^  toftg*  ii  pittite 
W  VAiftKU^liu  We  rtAtrffc  it  ferto  (iu^  cbl«^bA'  for  ftis  itiiOif-piiiAs' a{')taUtfi6i,M  tM  lidldiM*, 
tloqbetiee  kml  rftfce'wHh  ivhich  th«  writer's  vMt*^s  arte  '^vta,  t^v^thk^a^ih^JhiL^  deAdet^  WibwkilgB 
of  bar  ikigTUt^.  '  S6tnc<rftb*d^'lp4^fl'Ve'd<>  d6t  ngi^  ^Ith;  BtJelt  "i^ift  d^  tlo  hriife'to'  stibmh  limn 
fM^  the  cotisidemtftiii  df  oiilr  ttadeni  Ttfe  atttbot'  shoWd  Iktiye -(brtifl^'  hU  <%it^'  k^biLAt  Otetii  firitiA 
by  66h3fe  dociimwt^  (A**  hislorie  prdof.'  "WV  give  it'oi  it  <)ome^  to  tttt,  Ssitii  idl  iia  pe^tiBtoWesr  of  st j4* 
tmd  idf^tk:  ^x^e^i^kn^,  ttniititig  «R<i^  ^t^  readers  i^< i^e  ^tUft  its.  ^f  tii^' «db  to  ila  rihehftn, 
iinihaMyl5l<wefigW«feiKiditlo^f<l«e.--Bi>.       <  '     ''     ''  -    •'^     •    <      ^  '   '..   ^f  '  I 


and 


The.  continental  systen^  priginatiilg  ,m 
the  mmd  of  Napoleon,  6u^t  i\ot  '^  be  !con- 
sidered  as  fv  conception  of  a  superipr  oxd^f, 
whether  ^egariled  in  a'  politlcaJ,  industrial, 
or  huraanitaiy  poini  of  view.  .  Il  is  ^n  old- 
fashioned  idea,  confined  to  A  hairow  sphere, 
which,  under  the  poworRill^ver  of  me  in- 
fli^xible  wUl  of  K^pol<^on,  and,  t(ndef  the 
infli^ence  of  the  vast  gepius  of  this  modern 
(Jharlemagne,  Jias  ta)cep  colo^al  dimensions, 
and  made  an  Inamense  development 
■  But  we  must  admit  that  the  cgn^tinental 
blockade  promulgated  m  .1806^  k  Berlin, 
by  his  decree,  wa$  but  a  'sanguinary  response 
to  the  declara^tiohs  of  thebloclcade,"  by  which 
Groat  Britaui  pretended  to  Interdict  to  neu- 
trals the  entry  of  every  port  whidi  it  pleased 
ber  to  put  under  Bubiection,  vrtthout  navin^ 
the  ability  to  blockade  them  in  reality,  fi 
was  thisffiilnjinatton,  a  species  of  excom- 
munication, emanating  from^  the  palace  of 
St  James's,  which  pretended*  to  clrcum; 
scribo  such  cities  and  seia-ports  as,  were  nc^t 
in  the  good  graces'  of  the  Britisli. 

The  15th  March,  8th  'April,  "and  iCfli 
May,  1806,  they  decl^ved  uiidci;  blockade 
the  coasts  of  tl^e  continent,  .from'  tjie  Elbe 
to  the  po?i  of  Brest,  and  all  the  ports  of  the 
Adriajtic.  Tq  feuch  a  violation  of  all  recog^ 
nized  princ?pl(»,^hai  anstvcr  ^ould  be  gkem 

JFrom  Berlin  Napoleon  responded  to  the 
cabinet  of  St  James,  Aat  he,,  oil  h& 
privileged  aufhoHly,  as  Em^rot  of  the 
FrencTi,  declared  under  blockade  all  the 
British  Islands. 

'rreat  Britain  would  not  remain  quiet 
the  7th  of  Januaiy,  1807,  she  declared 


u^def  bl^knAe  airtke'j)0rtS'*6f^P^^  ai>3 
of  lijer  colonies.  Mor^bver,  on'ite  ^1  ijLh  .nud 
!25tn' Jfoveraber  m  the  sanie  year,  she  i»n>- 
claim^d  that  all  cargoei,  accompanied  us* 
certificate  of  Origin  not  English,'  and  pre- 
sented by  iPrenchnien,  would  be  seTied"  \^ 
her 'ships.  •  '  ■  ^  ,.- 
,  France  jeplied,  proclaiming  tli^  alt.  gei 
.'tfaT  vessels  th^t  should  sd^mit'to  bd  \-tft^ 
by  England,  or  should  put  iijlto  an' Eni^llA 
port,  wc^uld  be  denationalized  and  ^izabtjj 
ih  all  places  as  Bnglish  property.  ^  ' " 
'  tn  the  face  of  this  embi^red  strtiggT^-fif 
this  unjust  procedure '6n  tfie  part  of  the  (wo 
governments,  i^ho  had  dedat^d  a  tvar  of 
fextetjnih^tion,*  and  who  r'ecoilefi  not  fro^ 
any  means  by  which  they^coiild'irijure  tlidr 
.eneftiies,  whatever  might  be  the  injuries 
done  ib  otker  nations,  so  feeble  tliat  thej 
.had'  to  reinain  spectator?  of  such  tfiolaticifc 
of  iall  ^Ife  la)VS  of  ;nternatfonal  rigiit>ndof 
humanity— what  "were  the  seasjMit  a  serfai 
of  dangerous  roc^s,  Vhere  it  w^s  impossible 
io  esbape' the  uni^ttaln^d  ^rivatecre  of  one 
<^fthe  belligerent  nations  without  faffing  fate 
the  legalked' piracy  of  the  other  ?     ' 

Jhe  Americans  at  lastf  grew  tired'  bf  b^mg 
victims.  i\ccbi^ingly^  acts  of  Congress,  nrider 
date  of  1st  Match  and  otii.  Augnstj  i^op, 
were  parsed,  ih  Whici  they  rcsblvj^'  to 
Abandon  Europe;  and  not  to  send  knjf^  more 
bf  their  ve«sete  there.  ,  :  - 1  ,-  -•   • 

Tlio  govcmftients  6f  Piianea  niid"  Oriwil 
Britain  became  themselves  ashamed  of  k^eir 
proceedings.  They  saw  the  tiecSes^ify  for 
justifying  such  excesses,  and  pubfshefl  itucnS- 
festoes,  each  of  thcni  tmdeavdrin^  to  tbrow 
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tiie  blame  on  the  other.  Latterly  another 
war  came  to  distract  the  arms  of  France,  and 
^she  was  forced  to  confine  herself  to  the  con- 
tinent. 

At  length  two  treaties  of  peace  were  made ; 
the  one  in  1814,  the  other  in  1815.  These 
treaties  jdid  n^^.anyipetre  than  Uie  treaty 
of  tlie  peace  or  Amiens,  speak  or  neutrals, 
Dotwitlii^tanding  all  the  powers  of.£uK>pe 
were  there,  and  particularly  Russia,  who 
bad  so  oflen  poclaimed  th^  sanctity  of  the 
principles  of  neatrality.  Why  this  sUenoe  in 
these  treaUet  ?  Why  has  the  right  of  aeu- 
traU  been  left  unsettled,  depending  in  the 
event  of  every  war  on  the  degree  of  passion 
of  the  combatants  %  Why  these  things  and 
xiot  others !  J3eaumarohais  wou^  demand^ 
why?  I  am  ignorant  of  it.  Were  the  framers 
at  this  epoch  more  interested  in  legitimacy 
than  in  humanity  and  in  comiperce  t  Did 
they  fear  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
British  Government?  Is  it  forgetfulness, 
or  is  it  confidence  in  the  duration  of  peace  ? 
Whatever  it  might  be,  it  is  considered  as 
a  great  oversight — the  absence  of  certain 
Tules  upon  so  important  a  point  of  interna- 
tional rights. 

Should  a  new  war  occur  either  witli 
Prance  or  any  other  nation  of  Europe  or  of 
the  world,  the  sea  would  again  be  trans- 
formed into  an  arena  of  incessant  rapine, 
fruitful  of  the  fury  of  the  belligerents,  con- 
sulting no  other  law  than  3ieir  ai^er. 
It  is  mdispensable  to  the  commerce  oi  all 
nations,  that  it  should  not  be  at  the  mercy 
of  all  kinds  of  governments,  who  should 
feel  themselves  oisposed  to  engage  in  war. 

It  is  a  very  proper  time,  in  the  midst  of 
profound  peace,  and  when  the  eyes  of  all 
naUons  turn  with  disgust  &om  the  scenes  of 
disorder  by  which  Great  Britain  and  France 
disgraced  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century, — it  is  a  very  proper  time,  that  the 
govenupents  of  those  nations,  who  are  con^ 
aidered  the  first,  should  agree  upon  some 
terms  which  they  would  respect  taemselves 
and  cause  others  to  fespect  likewise.  Ho- 
thiog  is  more  easy  than  to  make  a  code 
of  neutrality.  Let  all  tihe  legislative  assem- 
blies be  interrogated  upon  this  important 
matter,  make  it  the  subject  of  appeal  to  al) 
i^tionsi  and  you  wiU  have  a  response  from 
^very  side.  Blockade  must  sometimes  exist, 
but  in  an  actual  blockade  the  flag  should 
pover  the  merchandise ;  the  inunitiona  of  war 
only  should  be  prohibited, 

vou  vm.    270.  m.    wn  series; 


These  are  not  new  principles ;  they  have 
been  admitted  repeatedly  at  various  and  at 
all  times,  when  nations  have  been  dispas- 
sionate. Napoleon  himself,  when,  burning 
with  anger,  he  wrote,  at  Berhn,  in  1806,  at 
the  point  of  the  sword,  the  terrible  decree  of 
tii€»  ^ntineptal  Wocki^d^^  weH  knew  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  respect  the  rights 
of  humanity ;  for  that  reason,  he  desired  to 
make  Great  Britain  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  continental  blockade  by 
combating  his  eternal  enemy  with  her  own 
arms.  He  hiimelf  proclaimed  that  the  right 
of  conquest  ought  not  to  be  applied  but  to 
those  who  belonged  to  the  State  of  the 
enemy,  and  not  to  the  property  or  to  the 
merchandise  and  vessels  of  individuals ;  that 
the  blockade^  should  be  real,  and  confined 
only  to  fortified  places.  He  proclaimed  all 
contrary  conduct  monstrous  and  in  violation 
of  international  law,  as  acknowledged  by 
civilized  nations. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  gov- 
ernments of  enlightened  nations  should  give 
security  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
respond  to  the  appeal  which  reflecting  minds 
among  all  nations  have  urged,  so  that  this 
generous  end  may  be  attained. 

The  continental  blockade  was  not  ac- 
cepted, but  submitted  to  by  the  several 
cabinets  of  the  continent*  Subsequently  by 
force  of  his  victories  Napoleon  successively 
constrained  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  to 
acknowledge  the  continental  system. 

This  blockade,  which  was  for  the  conti- 
nent in  general,  but  for  France  in  particular, 
a  source  of  prosperity,  by  fi*\x)ring  the  sev- 
eral nations  of  Europe  in  the  development 
of  their  manufacturing  industir,  gave  a  &tal 
blow  to  the  comnaerce  of  Great  Britain. 
The  ports  of  Europe  closed  against  her  ves- 
sels— the  prosperity  and  production  of  the 
East  Indies  always  increasing — numerous 
manufacturers  working  wiUiout  cessation 
and  without  markets  sufficient  for  their  pro- 
ducts—  such  was  the  critical  position  in 
whi^h  Great  Britain  found  herselfl  Her 
statesmen  were  then  obliged  to  find  some 
means  by  which  to  xemedy  this  deplorable 
state  of  ai^rs.  In  these,  circumstances,  to 
what  expedient  was  the  British  Ministry 
under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse,  to 
heal  the  commercial  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  continental  system — ^to  create  new  re- 
sources— in  fine,  to  open  new  markets  and 
to  find  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the  goods  of  her 
18 
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"toerchantsand  the  productions  of  iermtB- 
ufacturers  ?  For  tlnd  purpose  thejr  turned 
their  attention  to  the  colonies  across  the 
seas. 

From  tlie  consideration  of  the  foregoiog 
facts,  we  wilj  find,  upon  examination,  that 
she  was  forced  to  adopt  a  political  system 
with  regard  to  the  colonies  of  the  European 
nations,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  in 
more  direct  commercial  connectioti  with  h^- 
self,  and  so  bring  them  to  a  state  of  greater  or 
less  dependence  upon  her. 

All  the  colonies  belongrag  to  France  were 
induced  to  separate  by  force  fVom  the  mo- 
ther country,  and  also  those'  belonging  to 
Spain  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  colonial 
tassalage. 

She  endearored  to  destroy  in  these  coun- 
tries ilionarchical  principles,  and  substi-. 
tute  in  their  place  democra^--^  convert 
all  these  States  into  small  republics,  oflbr- 
ing  them  effectual  support  on  the  express 
condition  of  forming  with  her  commercial 
treaties;  developing  in  these  young  and  fee- 
ble republic^,  who  did  not  create  on  account 
of  their  weakness  any  feeling  of  jealousy, 
the  germs  of  industry  atod  of  civilization ;  m 
fine,  creating  among  them  new  wants,  and, 
in  reality,  instigating  a  consumption  of  her 
products  greater  &nd  mor^  mnltiftwious. 

Such  Was  the  admirable  political  plan 
that  Pitt,  Fox,  and  their  successors  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  colonies. 

By  being  mediators  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment could  maintain  the  oooservative 
principles  of  European  governments.  But 
thb  way  of  mediiatlon  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  pditics  of  the  British  Min- 
istry. The  English  merchants,  as  soon  ^as 
they  entered  into  treaty  with  the  revolted 
subjects  for  the  exploration  of  the  mines,  de- 
spoiled the  Spanish  crown  of  the  revenue 
*)f  twenty  per  denl  to  whidi  it  was  entitled 
according  to  the  bid  charters.  Great  Britain 
did  not  deny  to  the  miother  ooimtir  her  legal 
right.  But,  in  pursuance  of  political  events, 
which  were  not  well  enough  explained,  the 
mother  country  was  not  able  to  exact  this 
right  Thus,  akhou^  the  feeling  of  recip- 
rocal wants — the  same  religion,  and  the 
same  hal^ts,  tended  to  tmite  die  Spanish  of 
the  New  World  w5th  the  mother  country, 
England,  ^stimulated  by  the  allurement  of 
new  outlets  whioh  were  ofibied  to  her  in- 
dustry, enoouraged,  by  &er  example  and 


by  tlie  infiuence  of  her  politics^  an  eniaalc 
pation,  which  not  only  presented  lo 
many  actu^d  advantages^  but  which  yet'rs^v- 
ished  from  Europe  the  benefits  of  hiec  eotti- 
mereial  balance.  It  is  very  proj^able  tbs^ 
America  will  ^e  able  to  learn  to  disp^ue  wiCli 
the  ptx>duction8  of  Ebrapey  before  Europe 
'  can  free  herself  from  the  usages  and  froirx 
the  vfanta  which  wifl  rende^  it  her  Uiba- 
tary. 

Amongst  the  colonies  whidi  ba^e  shak^zx 
off  the  yoke  of  the  moliher  eounffj,  j^<X 
which  have  conquered  their  Bidependeiiee, 
there  is  one  wludU  chiefly  deserves  to  Bx. 
the  attention  of  the  historias,  not  onlj  in 
respect  to  the  vast  extent  of  her  fc^toiies 
and  to  the  fertility  of  her  sdil,  but  abb  for 
the  full  and  vivid  blaze  of  glory,  which  Bol- 
ivar, the  Washington  of  tropioal  America^ 
has  Apread  over  its  pc^ea  and  ov^   ita 
history. 

After  this,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
I  intend  to  speak  of  Cblombia.  I  pro- 
pose in  this  article  to  give  a  sucoitiet 
tiistory  of  Oolombia,  imd  to  ctmduct.  the 
reader  gradually  across  the  divecee  pbates 
which  have  caused  Uns  vast  eountry  to  thrc^ 
off  the  yoke  of  ^ain,  and  which  have  cc- 
casioned  her  division  into  several  small  Be- 
pubfica;  to  consider,  in  a  new  aapect,  the 
incessant  action  which  Great  Britain  has 
exerted  on  this  eolony,  and  the  direatioD 
which  she  has  known  how  to  give  to  the 
politics  of  this  counti^  for  the  interest  of 
her  oomiherce. 

lu  order  to  initiate  the  feader  into  the 
intimate  details  of  the  history  of  Coloml»a, 
and  in  order  to  grve  to  him  an  exact  idea 
of  the  diverse  transformations  which  thb 
country  hae  gone  through,  I  regard  It  as 
indispensable  to  get  at  the  fctrntttn-head, 
and  to  broach  ^  ebief  poiidoal  eteots 
whidi  signah'sed  the  last  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  existence  of  Colmn- 
t^  is  of  recent  date,  and  the  eaascs  of  this 
existeBoe  do  not  go  beyond  tibe  la»t  years 
of  the  past  century. 

It  was  in  1781,  at  Socorro,  in  JSew-Qte- 
nada,  where,  in  reference  to  the  dnfy  of 
Alcavala,  the  first  spark  of  the  &e  aad  <mo- 
'flagraiion,  wfaidi  ought  to  Itave  destroyed 
lor  ever  the  dominion  of  the  hinga  of  Spam 
in  ihB  part  of  the  world,  was  kinok^ 
Ihis  movement  was  aooti  u4>prtssed;  nav- 
ertheless,  the  agitation  among  the  M^ 
ptoyBDd  the  denre  fsa  imtep^udtfiofi^'had 
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-idlready  made  sucli  progreaa  as  to  wlurnult 
sfiother  cmtlnreak. 

In  1794  the  state  of  Fiuicd  was  koown. 
The  fertnenla^aa  was  generai,  and  the  rights 
<A  men,  proclaimed  by  the  French  Repub- 
lic^ were  printed  in  Santa  F6  do  Bogota. 
But  diis  st«rt  towards  freedom  wad  arrest^. 
Until  1806  Oaraccafi  and  Santa  F6  remained 
BOb^ect  to  Spmn.  At  this  Ume  Miranda 
armed,  partly  at  San  Domingo,  partbr  at 

>  NBW'York,  an  ^xpeditioQ  for  seiztug  tbem. 
But  this  expedition  was  .tmsucoessfal,  be- 
cause the  farces  at  the  disposal  of  Miranda 
Were  not  suffiaeat    The  troops  which  he 

:  bad  disembarked  w^re  taken  pnsoDors,  and 
dome  soldiers  .were  s^tenced  to  death. 

In  1808,  the  imprisonmeot  of  the  Sjng 
iof  Spain  was  a  scifficient  pretext  for  erecting 
the  standard  of  revolt  i|L  ail  the  provinces, 
in  1810  the  invasion  of  Spam  by  the  Frencih 
army  gave  to  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Car- 
4iccas  occasion  to  separate  from  the  mother 
country.  New-Grenada  tock  example  froin 
Caraccaa. 

'  All  the  provinces  took  up  anns^  under 
the  pretext  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
France  and  of  maintainii^  the  oghis  of 
iPerdmand.  But  soon  after,  the  province 
of  Caraccas  was  the  first  to -dedare  that  she 
n^ver  should  recognize  any  king,  ^nd  that 
she  would  not  adopt  any  otheor  foim  of  ^v- 

>  •emment  bat  such  as  should  be  organized 
by  her  represoitatives.  Santa  F6  followed 
this  example.  The  Captain  General  and  the 
Ohiefe  of  Audience  were  confined  in  prison. 
A  litde  whiie  sufficed,  and  each  province 
>dteted  representstiveA  and  formed  a  gov- 
einament,  and  shortly  Congresses  were  €s- 
tabliihed  at  Cacaocas  and  at  Santa  F^. 

Thenewj^vchunent  assumed  the  name  of 
'^  Venezu^anConfoderatzMi.  Thd^c^eocy 
Imd  the  Ooite^  of  Spain  acted  tJ&en  with  rigor. 
In  this  stute  of  things  Congress  niade,  on  the 
!^6f  Julvy  1811,aproclamaAnm,dedaiing 
fbrmaUy  ue  independence  ci  the  cotmtiy. 
tEhe  canibe  ct  tbe  republicans  seemed  to  be 
triumphant,  and  they  gave  to  tfaemselres  a 
eons^tu^on.  In  t£e  meanwhild^  Mente- 
veide,  the  Spanish  Gefieral)  in  1812,  tiddng 
advantage  ot  an  earthqnake  which  had  plo- 
dnoed  a  prdfonnd  imprcaa^n  on  tbe  du- 

"pefstitioiis'ihindfi  of  the  inhabitants, .  fitt- 
'taidsed^  Caraccafti  and  after  hairing  defeated 
MirandB,  keforeed aU  the  provmees to'actb- 
tnlt  tohim;'    r  -^  '    - 

;x.  In  1818  ithaiOoirfsdmtioii  aent  t^pe 


under  the  eommamd  of. Bolivar,  and  Car- 
accas was  again  declared  free. 

In  1814:  the  royalfet  partv  received  nu- 
merous reinforcements  and  had  some  suc- 
cesses. Qetneral  Boves  expelled  Bolivar ; 
but  the  tyranny  which  the  Spanish  cfaiefe 
exerted  against  the  revdters  had  for  its 
only  retolt  an  increase  of  the  rebellion. 
The  mass  of  the  population  took  up  arms. 
Bolivar,  thanks  to  bis  genius  and  to  his 
perseverance,  surmounted  ail  obstades.  Af- 
ter several  bloody  battles,  the  royalist  ^oops 
were  exterminated  or  dispersed,  and  Boli- 
var entered  triumphantly  mto  Caraccas  on 
the  26t2i  of  August,  18U,  at  the  bead  of  the 
independents.  Several  diverse  circumstan- 
ces and  events  caused  the  dissolution  of  the 
Congresses  eetaMished  at  Santa  F^  and  Car- 
accas. Be  that  as  it  may,  it  i^  the  same  n^m, 
Simon  Bolivar,  who  gloried  in  forming,  on 
the  17th  of  December,  1819,  with  Ne>v- 
Grenada  and  with  Caraccaa  a  single  State, 
which  assumed  the  name  of  the  BepubUc 
of  Colombia,  and  in  reuniting  a  Congress. 

The  General  Coi^ess  (^  this  Bepublic 
assembled  on  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  at  Ro- 
sario  de  Cuouta.  The  old  Bepublic  of  Co- 
lombia, founded  by  Bolivar,  was  composed 
of  New-Grenada  and  Caraccas.  It  was  the 
most  powerful  of  aU  the  States  of  Southern 
Amenca  which  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain.  In  reality,  vast  territories,  an  im- 
mense extent  of  coasts  on  the  AUantic  and 
Pacific  ooeana,  the  harboara  of  La  Guayra, 
of  Puerto  Cabello,  of  Maraoaibo,  of  Coro, 
of  Cumana  and  of  Chagres,  on  the  Carib- 
bean sea  and  on  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  har- 
bors cf  Panama,  of  Santa  Martha,  of  Porto 
Bello^  of  Magdalena,  on  the  Pacific  ocean ; 
a  population  of  about  three  nnlUo(ns  of  souls, 
a  very  fertile  sail,  and  generally  a  very 
healthy  climate. 

As  it  is  seen  above,  thia  ip^mense  Bepub- 
lic possessed  aji  the  eleQinents  of  power  and 
of  prosperity.  For  the  ffo  vernment  of  that 
State,  ilie  frontiers  of  which  were  so  much 
extended,  only  onePreudent,  one  Congress, 
one  Ministiy^  one  army  were  needed.  The 
public  revenue  was  composed  of  custom  du- 
ties, of  the  monopoly  on  tobaoco  and  bran- 
die^  and  of  post  duties* 

I  repeat  it  aoain,  this  immense  extension 
of  territories,  £is  great  number  oi  harbors 
on  the  two  oe^ftns,  constituted  for  this  Re- 
puiblk  mainy  fruitful  elements  of  prosperity 
andof^fiQwer.  .I^uttl^^ieeboundaries^  which 
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should  hftV0  be^n  for  the  ypupg  ^lepuUic  of 
Cojopibii^  s  fruitful  el<^6iit.of  6U(kqsr,  4id 
not  9ui{b  tb«;palit)C9l  vlew»,of  Great  Britain. 
Thi8iu\|»ep^  Bepu]]ilic»  flovuvhing  and  well 
administered,  lypuld^baye  ha^  top  heavy, ^ 
weight  ia.the  poli^icsd  balai)^  of  thqtwp 
Ameriow,  aad.  ^f^mjd ,  hav« .  bee^^i  ,able  ^y^jt 
to  thwart  and  I  perhaps  tp  coupproqwe,  \^ 
the  &ti|re,  the.iiifl»i^i?oe  vi  pieatT^ri^in  ip 
tfeat.pfp;tioa.ortbe  w-(Mldf  h^.eewjpting  ;i 
tce^tyrof  oSeusive  aad,  d^fens^ve,  alBax^oe 

with  the  United  States,,       .  j, ,. 

.^iu  J  The prteieafraiid  ev^  the^fi^twff 
ii^resta.  of  the  iuHoense  oommenci^l  foctor 
Ti^saxMlcoIonies  which  Gi«at  Britain  pp^se^^r 
edi  not  oaJ^in  Nprth  AmeiricfS  bi^  in  C!entr(4 
and  South  Awierfo^  put  bffc  under  .the  pec^ 
sity.to  w^^  the  {ouT^ydAtiops  of  this  e^ific^ 
which  wai|  built  of  auph.va^t  djni^^ifippf;  :an^ 
which  hadsojaaoyeleiiTb^tapf  strength  a^a 
of  dui»bility,  and. to  build, again  in  its  placft 
with  the  same  ma^^ri^U  iti^.t^^ne,  hutii^> 
more  frail  a^d  less  solid  i^vm^  fseyeral  snimllr 
er  edifices,  ieoUt^d  /rom  m^f^.  ot^er^  .with- 
out sty  la  and  without  harmpi^.  .  Xh^Bri;t^ 
ish  Government  resolved  then  (P  parcel  opt 
th0  .RepubUc'of  Cojombii^  Jntp  several  smaU 
KepubliiiSriADd  jU>  destroy^  conseauen%s  tat 
any;  ppoo,  the,  admirable  ivprk,<;!|t  the  i|his- 
trious  Bolivar. ;, This. ne^.  cpmbinatioi^  en^ 
tered  perfectly  int^  the.  poljtipiU  views  of 
Great  Britiun.  In  fiu)t»  i^  it^ine  ,niore 
easy  to  h^r  to  manage. to^'beiT  .^'te, these 
smalls  poqr^.  TespfirceTes^,  ancJL  unrevf^c^d 
Bepublics  than  ,a  i^h  f^4  ppwerfiil^one. 
For  that  ,puiT[K«e.,.(Jv^  British"  .Govern- 
ment .-crjeditedj;  1^  ;he^?j  agents,  tbrougl^oi^ 
the  cpuntr^,,  U^  .in^ressx;^^  tbat.ilw  im- 
mense t^rrjtopei,  ,of  Ci)ternbia,  the  limij^ 
and  bou.i|;i4afies  .^hjeh^^^e  bad  at  that 
time,  were  f^f  top.  consfderablf^  exte^ti  the 
effect  <rf,. which  was,goeat  difl^cvrtty  of  com- 
munication;;' th^t  ift^cpRSj^uepoe  thereof 
the  ceintral  jjpvernmf)^^  spent  tqp  much  time 
in  sendiog  /Uieir  orders  to  the  several  de- 
partments; ,|that  the  public,  ^aira  conse- 
quently suffered  therefrom  in  az^  inconceiv- 
able manner  \  and  that  it  was  therefore  highly 
advantageous. tp,  divide  this  vast  country 
into  several  I^publics  more  olo^ly  qom- 
pacted.  The  ^ft^ighted  statesmen  of  Oo- 
lomb^k,  wlvo  «n€;omp{^^  General  Bolivar, 
fell  head  down  jntotha^pecious  trap  which 
was  set  for  them  by  tijio  policy  of  Great 
Britain. ,  Thenr  w^fe  full,  of  ftdmiration  ibr 
this  new  Madbiaveliau  measure,  thrown  to 


them,  l^  th^i^bii^t  otjSt^  Jam^Av  asui  1 
mulgated  throughput  QolppobiaN>    Tbej^ 
^,Uand  that  tt^y  did  not  4ift8<H'er  tbe  £ita. 
consequences  whi^  would:  nec/om^clj  «•- 
suit  fron^  this*  prqj^  of.  di vi^iqo;  i     At  Jestti 
s^d  they,  when  .Oolppftbi*  will ,  be  divided  k 
sfty^i^^epjubJi^,  th^  mjjchinfJiy [of  the  0»^ 
emment  ^iltw^rl^  better  5  the^^Qi^ers  oixh^ 
gov^pneniwiljl^etDansffiitted  toifcB  «^^^t» 
mpre.  qw4.b^^  »fld  seaion^ly,     Uii<feab& 
edly,  the  orders  0^  ^vernipeni  will  be  ij^ 
Vi(«fvded  tp  their  de§tinatioi|  wpthzpora  oeier* 
%ii  ti»p(,,cir«ul^tiiDU.i«rill  be  more   HOM^ 
because  thp  sj^ece  jn  which  leaci^  Bgynhtic 
will  mom  will  be  mpre  narrpw  an4i^coa^»ejL 
These  Talleyra^ds  find  these  >Ietteivueb»<M» 
a  scfu^UV^l^  ^nsidored  this  grav«  4[|ii^tiaB 
Vut  (^r^  01;^  sjde^.and  e^amin/ed  it  not  at  all 
qujthe  ojU^r. .,  Jf,,they:^ad  qoosid^i^  thai 
serious  question  in  its:4^fd>le  aep^d,  ih^ 
wpu^pL;  h)»ve,  be^.able  to.compreJMMl  the 
besirings, .  :of ,  t^^  ipipoUtip ;  me^ajro,  «n4 
they  would  W^  b^o-.  afrajd  pf  the  'diaa«- 
txous  results,  whi^h  T^uld  be  iho  Anavoid^ 
Jble  co^seqvienjes:  pf .it.  J^  e^ei^onpof 
sid^  apirculataony.tp  apeak  Jthe  t;nUh,.jDipc« 
ect^ve^^popvlation  more  compacted  ;  bul^ 
q^,tlwi  owr  side,,no.V''borh,UQ,jqoj|fti  lo- 
^yi^d^  t,he  Atlantic ,  f  nd  Pacifie  oocads  js 
they  1^^  be&r^r  jio,  n^pre,  oi  fe?r,  veiyjei^ 
/pf  custom  duties,     Infstead  of  pnp  Preii- 
4e^\t,.onp jVice  P^fesident,. one-Minist^j  cm 
Qoijgi'ess,  one  ju-my,  pj^e  bodg^  then^  were 
two .  jPr^^i^  tTO  yicfi  PjD^id^nts^  tw^ 
AtinisUm:ty<^  Congr?s»^  t^vp  Hrpwies^iwo 
l^udget^i  ,thewf9":0i  Qw^  *o-  4^  Machia- 
velian  Qonibipatioi^]t|hJ9  ^pipfita  were.dimii- 
ishpd  by.l)al4af4  Uie  i^veni^  in.boththe 
iV|P6ri<^t  wa^  lo^  I ;  ^d  t)^  expenses  of  all 
hinds. .and  dekcr^l^ns  were. augmented  by 
halt   Xn  jSn.e,  by  thfi  ^trpqfith  gf/Miey  mach- 
ma^ns  findiqtngues,  Gr^t  Britain  succeed- 
e|d,  in,  getting  aoopted  a  ppIiU^^I  plan  which 
}^armoni?jed  sp  well  with,  her  ulterior  riewi^ 
in.efiecting  the  division   and .  psrodling 
put  of  the  Uolombiaa  ierritori^    The  psr- 
cdling  in  several  smallt  j^next^n^*  nnip- 
fluentiAl  Bepublics  of  that  immenas  Bopub* 
he  waa  decided  uppn,  and  therefore  the 
Vork  of  the  iinmortid.Bol^srii  tbe  Colom- 
bian Republic,  was  dcstioydd. 

To  assist  us,  in  our  purpose,  itwil)  per- 
haps be  necessaxy  to  take  a  further  rs^ 
comparaUve  glance  of  theipplicy  e^On^t 
Britain  and  of  France,     t. 

Great  Britain  and  Fx^cemqr  be  oiMttid- 
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'Ih  i^pM*tiD  tdttiiagein^^  th^re  exists  il 
i^€^  jrtmrk^ddiflferenee  bet^teefi  th^ipoliey 
of  Greit  Brttota  y d  Xhtki^ttkatH^:  In 
Great  BHti^a  ^miii^f<^  dit^eetd  Her  ^U^ 
iA6^  tn  PVance  'pdlitkis  dJi^ct>  her  coto^ 
«i^rte.  bere  U  the  €^6i4km:  kndt: ' 
-  ''B«t  ^hy  is  it  Utart  <!he  ftrtcHbr  poWtSci  of 
dr^ai  Efritainv  fikM)6reltoes'tiittgiiimimcfus  and 
geiberoufif, '  ite^ttt' so  often  hi  opposi^on' to 

<>r|tMittioos  ih  tfce  s^titne^  balahc6  wi^  th^f^ 

^mmerbUlintei^t  Iti^b^use  of  habits 

at^ttttecke^ttdn-  th^  t^nd^ficiy  ohf  hleh  ts  t6 

div«^h'  Ettgliifeifi^  from^  'all  that  pr^ehtB 

tSkel  as]^  or  a)ipear^nce  of  abstrfleftidn^; 

^alld  confines  them  to  a  ^ortof  ettipWeiijftI, 

V^liich  imilie^'  theM  td  cjbn^ider '  olject^ '  but 

Xm'th^JrJjhjsfcalMdei     '    '  .     '     ' 

;' '  Deehi^dfy^,  the  ApWtof  "aiiir^,' ^hiih'has 

»  Very  great  ^AflUenceo^ier  thtf  nkfrd  ehe^gy, 

feolds  the  ejctendl-  pbRtlcs  iii'  ^epetidetoee, 

^d  prddiides  eyib  tdifeh'  stmnfgely  con- 

trtist'With  tiiejjrtde  and  itt^nificeflce  of'  k 

^tialfen^'whffchj-m  «ome  t^fepeets,  has  iaoqalred 

inestimable' Tights  iA  onr  admii^atSbn. 

^e  BritSsh'natioh  waSihe  firtt^  to  proiitiribe 

^^  tlu'W'thide-hf  branding  it  with  the 

4tain|y  of  iiifiirirf .  '  It- is  beautifol,  tthdonbt- 

idiy,  to  see'  tefigiotii'  zeal  propa^atSng,  in 

Ih^  various' etirtes'  of  Am^riea/ the  pSnci- 

'pteS  6f  Christkfifty ;  but  ^;^  this  ^mesieal, 

tdiose  purpose' it  fe  tb  ednvert'  sotils  to  the 

'ftith  here;  not  aetind;  i^lso  ih  Hlndidstan-? 

Why  Aoes  not  the'Kitish  Goveramenti  at 

the  ^nie  thne  th^t  it j)n>bagat^  f^et  i^iM- 

laj^eB  ofita^eivil  and'poli^cal'Thstitutions, 

im  i^tanoe,  ^  the  tHal  by'  jtifjr,';  kc ;  ftfe., 

'iamental  instKt^bn '  of  all— rjrtigion  I  If 
Jtis  b^Wtoe  tlie^p^bAbip  of  Brahtna  «hd  6f 
IMbrtret.  reride^  ^hese  neopl^  mere'  iis- 
ip<»^dto'()bedlerice  than  tfiisnnjust,  donil- 
necrfng  '  dispcteitldri,  ffearinff  that  a.  pu^ 
njdrality,  by  efetti^rtg  atid  pnrffjriri^  ihe 
Botils  of  those  who  receive  it;  wt)u!d  n^t 
enable  the  jbedple  to  beair  the  yoke  of  to^i- 
tode,.  saerraceS  the'  Vtt6St  sacred  ri^ts,  in 
order- t6s»fi^iy  theit  insatfable  ctipidity, 
then  the  spirit  of' theh-  ireKgieus  dogmas 
^  nothi^  •  bW  that  inflexfble-  «  raffle  de 
'fm\i^  Wadeh  rule  of^right,  lifhfch  the  cel- 
^tibrsted  ftdtfaor^of  Ahaehrirsis  ^aks  of  in 
his  writings,  that  bo^  the  mind  at  the 
•feriiis  df  interest' and  pbilcy. 


In  the  inidsit  of  wars  which  haive  deluged 
Europe  in  bleed  fdriaimo8t8eventryiettrs>  \k 
the  mtdstof  despotism  which  .has^  laid  her 
heavy  and  d^triictive  hands  on  various  por- 
Cion^  of  th^  eo^itlnenl,  threat  Britafin,  shel- 
ttered  froin  the  st^nri  whith  she'ha«4  the 
skill  to  ereite,  pfoteeted  by  law*  whl*  she 
dbes  not  permit  to  lie  vlolati^'wilhliiipui' 
nity,  eompetitof  of  idtthe  industrial  wbHd, 
has  judidousfy  knowb  how  to  turn  to  hot 
own  benefit  the  fklse  systems  of  politics 
followed  by  other  Eurt^>eah  calnnets,  atld  has 
been^  thefefbi^;  in' position  to  enable  her  to 
improve  her  manufhctuires,  her  agriculture^ 
to  extend  hejr  ii^tlstr)^,  and  to  develop  her 
ieoiittnerciafl  j^iesbtrfrote.  '  By 'frightening  the 
Ibarful  tbr6nes,  ^e  has  but;  them  in  a  false 
jw^tion  t  she  has  known  how  16  direct  to  her 
pr^jfit'  events  in  order  to  extend  her  posses- 
sionsi  to  incrcaso'her  commerce.  In  fine,  she 
has  augmientsd  her  p6wer  and  the  power  of 
sudi  fiSites  s»  d6  liot  inspite  her  with  fear,  in 
oi^def  tb  weaken  trance,  die  only  country 
wMcfh  W  always  given  umbi^e  to  her.  it 
is  trtteiihat  Gferitfiritain  has  incurred,- more 
and  thore,'a  lat^  amount  ^  debts',  but  at 
the'sata^'*^*  sli^  ^P'^f^  that 'the'  other 
States  would  idsoitugment  their  debts  in  a 
very  considerable  degree,  and;  that  they 
would  not  have  at  their  <lisposal, 'for  paying 
ehenif,'all  the'respuroes  wliich  she  possessed. 

The  gradually  incrawing  prosperity  of  the 
Briiish  empite  cOmes-firom  the  superiority  of 
sociid.  organitiitiott,  ocnnpamtively  with  the 
social  orgatri^tiOn  ^mong  the  other  conU- 
liental  Nations,  from  the  ability  of  the  British 
^binet,  tirhjdi  always  dicects  to  th^  interest 
6f  the  British  nation'  Etiropean  affisdn,  which 
foresees  ^vents^  aAd  make^them  sttbe^rvient 
to  her  views  of  ^granditement  and  of  do- 
minion. In  fine,  the  system  which  was 
adopted  by  all  the  Eumpean  ^cabinets,  has 
cn^t^  the'eottimerefe  and  the  power  of 
Great  Britkin.  This  truth,  which  few  persons 
nndetstahd  br  a.fe  willing  to  avow,  will  be- 
come fhlly  recognized,  wheti  the  two  Ameri- 
cas, penetrated  and  imbued  with  the  feehng 
of  their  dignity  and  Of  their  strength,  gov- 
erned br  the  general  interest,  will  be  able 
tt)'  reclarm  the  rights  which  belong  to  all  na- 
tions, the  social  advantages  derived  from 
their  trade,  from  their  industry,  and  from 
their  activity.  The  niggardly  system  fol- 
lowed bn  the  continent,  the  prohibitions  ^**^ 
obstacles  of  all  kinds,  the  arbitrarine^ 
ignorance  in  which  the  continental 
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live,  are  some  of  the  causes  which  hare  ar- 
rested the  progr^  of  continental  naHotts, 
and  ha^'0  sin^larly  fevored  the  riches  and 
thepower  of  Great  Britain. 

Tnese  gorernments,  agitated  by  the  de- 
sire for  domination  and  conquest,  or  fright- 
ened by  the  principles  which  the  PVench  Re- 
volution has  promul^ted  througho^  the 
world,  have  l6st  sight  of  their  true  intereits 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  cbmtnitted  to 
thei^  charge;  not  understanding  that  war, 
the  most  ^taJ  and  disastrous  plagne  that 
can  scourge  the  human  race,  inflicts  equally 
its  ravages  on  the  conqiieroft  as  well  as  on 
the  conquered;  that  order,  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  ar^  not  solelv  fonnded  ati  the 
frill  of  a  master  or  on  military  force. 

•Jhe  potency  and  stability  of  empires 
arises  cjiiefly  from  the  affection  of  the  pe6- 
ple  for  their  g6vemments,  and  in  our  ?tge  tins 
affection  cannot  take  place,  but  where  it  U 
based  on  a  wise  liberty  and  on  laws  insti- 
tuted for  the  general  witetests  of  the  sod!*! 
body.  This  randaAiental  troth  has  been 
verywell'lmderstoodby  the  British  Govehi- 
ment,  and,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  tei^- 
eonceived  by  all  others.  Therc^fere,  tie  con- 
tinent has  never  ceased  to  be  shaken  l^ 
political  convulsions.  It  has  but  Bttle  im- 
proved, as  it  has  remained  stationary,  While 
Great  Britain,  profiting  by  the  faults  and 
errors  committed  by  other  nations,  has  risen 
in  the  midst  of  the  universal  agitation  ati(d 
troubles ;  she  has  seized  the  commerce  of  the 
globe,  which  has  been  almost  ikbandbned 
to  her,  and  has  in  that  manner  reached  a 
degree  of  prosperity,  of  riches  and  of  power 
unexampled  in  the  hiktory  of  nations.  Great 
Britain,  wise  as  she  is'ambitioUi,  holds  the 
keys  of  all  continents,  establish^  there  many 
advanced  outposts,  which,  according  t6  her 
fortune  and  according  to  circumstances,  atie 
sometimes  centres  of  refhge  f6r  i^trcat,  and 
always  centres  of  fent^rise'  for  a  trade, 
which,  braving  all  daiigers,  knowis  of  no 


Let  us  slop  a  ihoment  and  view  a  spec^ 
tade  unexampled  in  the  history  Of  nation}*. 
In  Europe  the  British  empire  touches  to- 
wards the  north  Denmark,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France  ;  tbwards  the  south  Sp^n, 
Sicily,  Italy  and  Western  Turkey,  She  pos- 
sesses islands,  it  onbe,  in  thei  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean  sees j  she  comm^ds  the  paes- 
sage  of  the  Blick  Sea  fe  Weft  as  that  of  the 
tic.    Momentarily  thd  navy  of  Grieat 


Britain,  the  supreme  dispdM'  and 'iMitiittoi* 
of  the  Archipel^o,  has  ci^e^d  to  Ito  adverse  Ul- 
€h^ece,  and  suddenly  the  Harboto  Of  Pelc^^oti^ 
mesns  haVe  found  again  theii^  Hberatom  in  ^4^ 
posterity  of  theHeraclides.  T^  Corinth  t6^ 
Tenedos,  the  sea,  which  eondhcK^  to^  the  Bos*^ 
phonte,  fe  become  for  the  chiMreD  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts the  Way  of  tictoT^^  lanoth«r  gt^tdti 
1^^    In  Americai  th^  "British  ^O^ire  oon^ 
fines  Russia td the ^de of' t^notes, and th€^> 
UntteA  States  to' temperate  regiwi^*    VnSikr 
the  tot-rid  tcm,  Greiat  Britain  dbtniii^efs  n^ 
the  middle  df  the  Caribbettn'Sil4iids;>€aiohdeav 
the  Gulf  6f  Mexico,  and  is  facing  the  tf^ 
Stal^,  Which  Bhe  hki'  ft«i  ^6e<^ed  frotnl^ 
the  yoke  of  the  mother  country;  i»  order  !»• 
pnt  theiitfiihd^^  the  def)en^ncG  of  hei*  tair- 
etotile)  indtistry.  At  Ibe  sfttnethnfe,  ^  ordeK^* 
to  terrify^  \n  the  tw6  Worlds,  lill  Who  should 
attempt  to  take  frx)m  her  the  flambeau  of  het^ 
grtnius  and  the  secret  of  Ijier  ^nqueeta^' 
Great  Britain  has  in  herpdssC^on,.belweett> 
Africa  and  AiWr9ca,  ote  the  w*y  fpom  1^ 
rbpe  to  Asia,'tbe  ro^k  of  8t  Htelena,  a  stfe^ 
and  very  favoralile  stopping  ^lace,  4tf  «vert* 
respect,  for  bet  ressefi  rdtumltag  from  mt 
Bast  Itidie*,-i^fortt)idable  roA,  'where  hep 
hands  ench*ined  the  woderti  iftonietheus!-^ 
while  fh^m  the  island  cdnse«fdted  of  dc^ 
tinder  the  c^eed  of  the  in-oss;  t<»'the  sufoCy  of 
iSi  Christian  flags,  th^  Bri^  eiMpinB  eooy^ 
»*and&  in    Africa    redpect  f^  her  poWer 
from  the  B^bary  States.    *Frcw  tfie  Ibdt  df 
Hercules*^  Pfll^,  fmta  the  top  ^  (Mbmltai^ 
rock,  H  spreaA  terror  to  the  nemoteiH  part* 
of  thb  Mo(Vrish  pmvinte^.    On  the  shoratof 
the  Atlantic  ocean  Great  Britain  ha«  bnfll 
forts  6n  th<^G6kiObast  and  at  Sierraliebbe. 
Prom  tFtence  she  witches,  with  the  eye  tilf 
an  eagle,  the  thide  between  «he  bbck  %\a^ 
merchants  of  th^  coaaft  aiwl  ti^  Bnropeatt 
slave  traders,  and  seifes^her  opportunity  lo 
pbnnce  down  upon  the  citptt^e<d  Afrioum^ 
bhiding  to  the  ^ebe  the  fiH&ed  men  whodf 
Bho  has  captured  from  th^'tf*de»k    O^  tiift 
samd'  continent,  beyond  the  tropictf,  ind  ia 
the  most  remotepftrt  towards  <die  awlral  polet 
she  has  seieed  a  shelter  under  the  Cape'df 
the  Tcmpesbi.    In  the  countri^  whepe  th« 
Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  had  pereeif^d 
but  a  place  to  stop  at, — where  the  Datdi*' 
man  had  established  but  one  phmtatio*,-*— 
Great  Britain  colonhges  a  new  British  natkML 
Joining  the  activity  6f  the  KngKshfWdl'te 
the  patience  of  the  Dutdi,  ^  mctebda 
around  the  O^^of -Gwd-Bope  Hie  "  *^' 
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of  m  esital^lifibfieiit  whk^  is^  deBtin64  to, 
grow  in  Southern  Africa,  in  tlie  ^ama  man* 
nff  a&  tl|B  States  sl^e  faaa  founded  in  North 
Anierica.  From  that  new  focus,  of  action  and 
(^i^nquest,  Gre4t  Britain.casts  her  oje  on  the 
route  to'  the  Eaat  Indies ;  she  discovers  and 
seizes  th^  station  whioh  are  Buitahle  for  her 
oootmeroiajl  purpoeea.  lu  order  to  establish 
with  powerful  eiencients  of  fixedness,  of  gnar* 
aotee  and  of  legDdarity,  her  oommunu^tions 
^Vii;h  the  Bast  Indies  through  the  Bed  8ea, 
^  beg9  with  the  hat  in  hand  and  with  a 
veiy  hMmWe  politenefl»»  of  the  vice-King  of 
Bigypt,  the  privilege  of  naaking  at  Aden,  at 
X^eildaby  at  Mdka«  at.Qossier,  ai^d  at  Suez, 
dep^sita  foi?  her  coal  ,    , 

Latterly  slie  takes  possesion  of  Sue;!  and 
Ojjf  Aden,  these  two  k^  of  the  Arabian 
ae^;  ^he  erects  fbrtificati^ns  in  these  two 
harbors,  and  renders  herself  the  ei^clusive 
ruler  of  the  AfHoan  sea^ports  of  the  Levjmt 
4pd  of  another  hemisphere.  In  fine,  a#  much 
feawed'  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  the 
Ety  three  Sea  as  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in 
the  Archipelago  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
J^fiMish.emjHre,  the  possessor  of  the  £nest 
€}o^tnea  in  the  eastern  worlds  is  proud  to 
see  hei;  £ast  India  Ck^mpany  now  become  ^ 
mighty  instrument  of  power  and  gain. 
,  The  conquests  of  her  merchants  began  in 
Asia,  wh^d  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
^nded^  >  To-day,  from  the  shores,  of  the 
Indus:  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  ^^^^^  the 
]}h)Utbs  of  the  Ganges  to  the  ape^f  of  Thib^t^ 
all  is  subjecteci  to  the  kw  of  a  mercantile 
IX>mpany,  confined  in  a  narrow  street  of  the 
city  of  London. 

.  Thus,  from  9,  single  centre,  by  the  vigor  of 
her  institutiona  and  hy  the  improved  state  of 
her  civil  dnd  inilitary  arts,  an  island  which, 
in.  an,,oeeamc  archipelago^  would  scarcely 
occupy  the  third  r^nk^  impresses  all  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  four  parts  of  the  world  with 
the  infiuence  of  her  industry  and  with  the 
^gbt  of  her  power.  She,  besides,  peoples 
atid  oivilizea  at  once  a  fifth  part  of  the  woild, 
which  will  adopft  her  laws,  will  speak  her 
language,,  nnd'wi^  beqome  familiar  with  her 
arts  and  with  knpwjedge,  admitting  her  cu&- 
tontjs  and  1  her  commerca  That  immense 
dispersion  of  glomes  and  of  provinces,  which 
would  eaus^fte  weakness  and  the  ruin  of  all 
other  natiojK  constitutes  the  welfare,  the  life 
and  the,elM||th  of  the  British  nation. 

From  tifel^xjolonies  and  provinces.  Great 
Britain  imports  hjer  raw  materials,  and  these 


colonial  commpditi^  shft  re-exports  afler 
they  haye  Wn  refined  and  prepared,  and 
with  which  she  supphes  all  European  na- 
tions. 

In  these  same  countries,  almost  all  unac- 
quainted with  manufacturing  industry,  Great 
Britain  transports  and  sells  at  a  very  low 
price  goods  of  all  kinds.  To  these  same 
countries  Great  Britain  transjKjrts,  without 
con^petition,  the  products  of  her  paper-mills^ 
of  her  foundries,  of  her  hardware,  and  pre- 
paired  leathers. 

IjQ  her ;  diverse  .possessions,  and  merely 
in  the  intere^  of  her  owii  commerce,  Great 
Britain  empl<?ys  on  an  average  thirty  thou- 
si^nd  ships^  and  two  l^i;^dred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand seaipen. 

But  the  colossal  power  of  Great  Britain 
shall  last  but  for  a  time.  It  shall  have  a 
duration  butj  essentially  eph^eral,  because 
her  existence  is  based,  not  as  France,  on  tho 
territorial  and  landed  property  of  her  soil, 
but  on  the  spil  and  on  Uie  commerce  of  her 
colonies,  which  sooner  or  later  will  bo  lost  to 
hi^r.  Great  Britam  is  d(?stined  to  submit 
gradually,  in  the  future,  to  her  epoch  of  de- 
cay. In  regard  to  the  present  time,  as  long 
as  Russia  continues  enslavedj  owing  to  tho 
backward  sta^  of  her  civib'zation,  her  Empe- 
ror will  repulse  ^1  efibrts  of  enfranchise- 
ment in  Em-ope.  The  influence  of  Great 
Britain  is  therefore  necessary,  according  to 
my  opinion,  for  maintaining  the  equiUbrium 
in  the  political  balance  of  Europe,  and,  in  one 
respect,  for  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  Lib- 

It  matters  little  to  Great  Britain,  when 
the  necessity,  the  drcunastances,  and  the  in- 
terest of  her  commerce  demand  it,  whether 
to  establish  in  the  countries  which  she  in- 
tends to  put  under  the  dependence  of  her 
mercantile  industry  either  constitutional 
monarchies  or  republics.  In  order  to  sup- 
ply proof  of  what  I  advance,  it  will  suflSce 
to  exenaplify  by  an  instance.  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  create  uneasiness  among  the 
planters  of  the  West  Indies,  to  paralyze  the 
production  of  sugar  in  these  colonies,  and  to 
monopolize  the  cultivation  and  the  fabrica- 
tion of  cane  sugar  in  the  East  Indies,  has 
separated  from  the  mother  country  some  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies,  and  has  therein 
substituted  the  republican  to  the  monarchic 
element.  For  the  same  purpose,  she  has 
emancipated  at  once  in  her  own  colonies 
eight  hundred  thousand  slaves,  3  ^^ 
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*'  For  ike  mUnst  offim^om,  the  JBtitiah 
power  Tsmat  iwA  be  iicatroi/vd^  but  only 
(Ummi^hed,^^  It  i^  a  dog,  if  I  m&y  eay,  $o 
meLaphoncnUy,  formidablet  evift  di^Qgeroua, 
fpr  ^tmugei^,  but  vary  mild  tx>  allpe.rsop3  of 
the  I  household  with,  wham  it  i4  acquftiut^d  7 
to  tdl  tkc  truth,  it  is  vory  prudunt  to  mus^,. 
but  it  must  npt  h^  kiUed, 

I  hiive  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  moAOip^ia;/ 
But,  above  aJl,  right  must  b<?  done  to  everyi 
one  whu  d^d?j^s*?*  it..  1-tivnt^f  ps  much  Jtb^^ 
English  m^jchant  i^.^isprpbHy^iu  hi^  pnu^ 
dence^  i^ibiaskilfuli^e^,  a^  I  de(teattbe3d(isb( 
pQlicy  in  .her  Macl^avelisWi.in  hjer  p^djn  ; 

The  z^0MS..p^tisa,n8,af  Pritisk  fi^Y 
will  tell  you :,  "  Tho  British  policy  M  puch 
as  it  mwit  be.  Th^.  aletpe^ts.  of.  th^t  poU^ 
are,  for  (}re^Bri^^»>con<iitLowi«Wi^4 
Tion;  it  is'  a^  thq  ^to  be,  or. not  .to  J^',,of 
Shak&peare.  . .  If,  you  clwuig^  , th^ .  el^vvein^ 
of  that  policy,  you  bring  Qx«^t  Briiiiu;^  to 
her  ruin,"  JBe  it  spl  let  it,  be,. 30 1,  t.Bu^, 
notwitbstandiEig  tl^'  | ppijiion ;  '^hich  I  .i*V0 
stated  before  .poiu:;drnju9^  thi^  .^i^noeof 
Great  Britain^  r,t^ll  .it  ,^ith  ^  #t^ke  ixv-tfei^ 
interest  of*  th^  jbi^pipess  ^f  my.  OQMPtry» 
and  in  th.^  inter^t^pf  t^^e.^ro^^ty  an^ofr 
the  tranquillity  of  all  nations  aipoi^  .thei 
wprld,  if  Gc^at, Britain  should. ipersey^re,, HI 
the  same  way,  if  Qreat  Britain :  should  Ihe 
for  the  entire  universe  a  focus^ .  of  troubles 
and  of  dissensions^  it  wpuld,  boi  ind^d,  aa. 
opportu^^  iO<?caaio^.to.apply  to  Great  Britain 
that  bitter  wor4  of.thp  faieja^^d,  Foucb^ 
minister  of  the  general  police  under  the 
reign  of  Napoleon.  Fouch6  had  been  in- 
formed that  a  young  gentleman,  belonging 
to  a  very  honorable  family,  and  combining 
in  his  person,  to  the  advantages  of  a  very 
agreeable  and  pleasing  exterior,  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  6nished  education^  exercised 
the  profession  of  thief  in  the  elegant  world 
and  high  circles.  He  sent  to  him  to  come 
in  his  cabinet ;  he  gave  (0  him  ^pnie  cpUii-' 
sels,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  npt  indeed 
ashamed  to  exercise  the  profession  of  thief, 
which,  sooner  or  hitdr,  W0li}d  oaose  him  to 
be  delivered  up  to  the  police,  and  of  being 
put  into  jail  ?  TJiis  young  gentleman  an- 
swered to  Fouche :  "  But,  §ir  Jlinistec,  by 
some  meaoa  or  other  it )»  Aeoeasary  that  I 
live."  To  this  answer  Fouch6  replied,  with 
that  fflacidl  ttccent  ^  vokev^h\Qh  character- 
ized him :  "  At  that  price,  I  donH  see  thrO 
"•*V  of  it.^'  I,  too,  would  say  like 
'^At  tliatfurice,  I  don't  see  tha 


n^^oessity  (ihut  ^eaA'Bnfaih.  exiit  It^^ 
better  thatiGreatBiritaiii'periah^''..  t^ 

Bnt,  cire  ih^  time:  arrived  thatk  i^nsi  aovte^' 
eign  nmster. (Of  ihe: World  iiiidePtak«»it^'pap;;^ 
cei:Ottt|  aod  to.j^vie!  tof^ach  nayoii)  ths  parfeifae'^ 
reserve*  fcrthem;  in  /the^fature^  if  it  is  per- 
tnitt^ to  me; to  read intibfiibodc of'destiny;,' 
if  His  p^miitted  to  nKiitoiftpeeul^fis^toih^ 
fortune. ol  naUona^  iv)mt  a  majestio^and  <»q^< 
solatory  spectacle  ^eseto  jisetf  to.my visiotij  - 
.  Jt(et^ldisilabd*nlg  aiiyi weiik  ffigiit>  l.dis- 
cpvef  Jn  ^  di$Uinci9  Gh^  £ril^  di^>os«P' 
s^ed  ofi  the  ^t  Indi^,  whicbt  in  t^afmmi 
m^nn^ra^i  the  Uniled  States,  Uve  iroeii  : 
thei¥fseive^  fivm.  tbia  lE^rittah  yoke; Dbut;  ^ndt" 
wjiich. (and {mark  yiOttiliowfigreattis  the  fo»e*« 
ca«k,of_tb<^3iitlrfi  stntonnett^iandiw^wUit^i^ 
adroifaWei^gacily  tAeyiiwfwiieipr  to-jjkiott*': 
by.tbd  <^xf)erienQ^'of.tie'ipaatl)  jwkh  wfcicjiii^ 
I  say^  Gn^^it  ^Biitain^  .ioalmd.iOfAiddng;;i^ 
without  my  advantage,  exp^naffi  eEiw^y^ 
ha3  bWiin.basite.to^CeiDentiwilii  tfais.y^ 
republicwfotberbenefitand  tothe^^etnoieQ^ii 
of   tjbo,  other  ^^i)ations'  Very.  advanti^^aLfi 
treaties  of  .peade!indofi«toriiei«e.»'  >- !•  I 

X .  discover  in  >  tbei  dJstanc&Mh'e .  Bnkedl- 
rSt^t^.  growing!  il>€^«$aptly.ri\:  their  attteilgtJin- 
an4  in  their  Jre^iHily'eiDi^antgi  in  tilekrai 
in^Hien^  iQiiQumacrijp^oti,.  C%Badft>^nd  i  Ifexx '. ' 
^co ;  coqfined  ^ik^  sotidi  -and  to  the*  dasl^ii 
by. the  Atlantic  Opqaii,  pov^^d'  ^  th6  wosi^^ 
by  the  Pacific.  pe^iv.8ii4itOi the* oorlii.bT'* 
the  &u8si{in,ai^4  JP^wh  {K^taaioBB^paqpiea': 
by  a  population  ex6eedii4|Ilv(i^  httudrddtnnd 
fifty  millions  of  souls ;'  divided,  at  least,  into 
one  hundred  and  twenty  States,  and  having 
for  that  immense  confederative  republic  only 
one  Washington  as  seat  of  government, 
one  President,  one  Congress,  one  army,  one 
cabinet,  but  millions  of  militia. 

I  discover  in  the  distance  Great  Britain 
struggling  fruitlessly  in  the  middle  of  the 
convulsive  throes  of  an  unrestrained  copi-^,^ 

Gitition,  contesting  with  Fiince^  ajQ^,  tjie^* 
nited  States  naval  supremacy ;  giving  to 
thom^  in  the  Itat  Agony  of  her  '(»>io6Mkl  Aoh 
minion,  the  finHl  maritiRie  l«tUe' '^  tlie 
paribbe<ln  sea,  near  Uie  shores,  of^  .Central 
America;  and,  being  coi:Kiue(ed|  diepositlngt. 
weary,  of  the  struggley  in  the  iilAids  ofithe^ 
two  powerful  rivals  the  bceptrtf  ttf  tM  Ms^, 
unable  herself  to  W  it  ta^flQt^f.^;  \  \  ^  \ 
I  discover  in  il^o, 'dist4;E^)^'j^!^^^  , 

drawn  from  tlie  /onnidabte  ^rviwy  ol  Xrroii 
Britain,  which  has  lost  iieneeftr^  her  ste- 
ponderanoe,  Ukiog  poMeflHSoifr '  of  'amefiC 
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Hjmndunif  realizing  tbe  amhitlGUs  dream' 
of  Cathoriiio  the  Seeorkl ;  bri filing  ovtr 
wklv  Utit  cMmon  the  mouUji  of  Ibe  tio4|>lio- 
rus;  tiirawinf  back  ifj©  Turks  into  ilwiiilic 
Turkey;  casing  off  grfliinflUy  tlie  rsoug'h 
a«d  Uvid  birk  of  sUiTery ;  roivt^  iti  lier  turn^ 
by  intestine  diwtrisTtiiu^  c^u^ed  by  tho  ahoek 
of  hen^^itary  dnirminu  to  th^  Mii^av»t*3 
tliTOoe ;  and^  in  cot}!ier[tient;e  of  atiee^sfli^'io 
agitation*,  on  thft  road  to  liWrty* 

I  iliicgver  tn  the  futuru  fcjwcrdent  Horway, 
and  i>^iinark  aboibhinnr^  in  the  ititerosl  of 
Euro[>e:m  nancfation,  the  duly  %\i\ch  m 
paki  nuw  by  ovtscy  filyji  pacing  tiiTOUitJi  tho 
otmrt;  but  aalutitif*  Avitb  a  ciinnonnsbol, 
as  n  sigkj  of  c/jafmtijniity,  tJie  jwiiwa^i  of 
eadi  *^hip  in  tiiat  stmit;  uubfttitutirrg'  the 
republican  prinoipk  to  thrj  Itlot^4^^cbT<^ ;  put- 
iiug  m  di«  pb*3e  of  t^o  Kiugs,  two  Con- 
gr«ssof.f  fcwo  niiniatTii'S,  two  ftrmK?s,  two  bud- 
g?tB,  only  one  I*ie*i(JeBt,  ono  Cottgroa^^  <rtie 
n^stry,  onfj  army ^  one  budget;  aud  Adojit- 
ing  eoiKiequtiiitly  it  iiioi^  rktiotnil  iit  onee 
&ad  moro  eoonotiiical  &imi  of  govoninienit. 

I  discover  iu  the  dUtnnd^  f taty,  continuing' 
th«  wort  tif  ^laiuiini  and  of  i.Jiiribaldi,  ^bak- 
ing^  otf  the  ret^^r^nid^  yokes  of  i^»p?ify,  whk^h  I 
hm  hr  enrer  disappeared  frmn  tho  stirbce  of 
the  gkjbe,  b^^jcaiifl*  ^ach  Topublie  munit*^  iii 
her  hantU  at  t)no€)  tb**  te-nvpoiai  ftiid  tii6 
spiritual  acopUe^  (Vee  from  tht3  VflBsalag^  of 
An^Jlfia,  and  running  ovop  ft  earner  of  glory, 
of  happin^jas,  and  of  prosperity  under  iSe  f 
powerful  legB  of  liberty.  [ 


ldiwov<^r  in  tho  distance  Spaiii  ftncl  Por- 
tUj^l  forntinjj,  liko  as  \n  ISBO^  unj^.r  Ibo 
brilliuTit  mpi  Of  I'hilip  the  Second,  Khig 
fjf  SpaJifj  not  one  wovert^ljjnty,  but  'ouo 
coTiMersiti w  repubFn^,  throwing  off  111  th^ 
Alknlic  uce*in  nud  m  tho  Mediterranean 
f^ieia  the  frock  of  thtni-  Cathdic  dergy  aud 
the  crown  of  their  kiugi!»  tVcc  frtjm  the 
Mttcliiuve!i^m  of  Gr&txi  Brttrtin,  pn*^bed  in 
tiiB  w;iy  of  proga^?H*  by  the  An<+!o-Snxon 
elenn^fnt  which  pcnMm tea  into  thorr  i^bores, 
^nd  which  uverfltms  them;  repo^^i^isf^d  of 
tho  Rock  of  (.HIjraftat,  th^  key  of  tltf-  Med- 
it^.^rrwn^nn  Sesi,  and  j(ivin^  free  wlrij^'^  to 
agriciikurt%  inJustry,  (tud  itianufacturi..^. 

I  disco v«t!r  hi  the  tli stance  Chinfi^Ohina 
her»elf,  th«*  empire  cjf  the  midst— growing 
iiis'^Dsibfy  fiiiniliar  with  the  Euro^iean  cus- 
toms and  us^agt^s,  proclal  living  the  s^ptera  of 
free  trade, opening  her  harbors  to  all  n;vfioii» 
of  the  world,  braced  in  all  direction^?,  <jn  her 
soa*  and  on  lier  riveis,  by  thousands  of 
Chinese  and  European  ^teamors,  offt^ring  to 
Scienoe  tho  trcaaureis  of  her  ^ology,  of  her 
botany,  of  her  veg^trible  kingdom,  and  of 
liar  mineralogy,  and  beo^miTig  an  immense 
market  for  manufactures  of  tho  other  parts 
<jf  the  world. 

Huch  is,  I  believe,  the  destiny  which  k 
reserved  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  Let 
my  si  nee  M  wishes  and  my  mild  and  con?iiohi- 
tory  iUn&ion^  be  reaMzed,  even  in  a  ^  iM-y  re- 
moUi  time,  for  the  prosperity  of  nations  and 
for  tlie  happincm  of  all  mankind. 


'1   Jj, 


•  ■'   '  / 


^;;;,.  ••;(;' ;-o.itt'.T.;r:c:^;;,..^  NQTi'C'jis-. 


Ytdxi  r  a  Pr<i6tem^  '  K'ew-York  :   Harper  and 
Brothers; 

A  ttmag^anfl  pqwarfal  book,  ridi  in  ranteriak 
for  dot'p  thinkiog.  It  rpeok^  aut  f^rl^al^  mid 
boldly.  It  will  fastimite  thu  yoim^^  byt  wiU  be 
vic^-ed  limiclly  by  Itie  M.  Thi*  deftcriptiwj.*  are 
moat  potent,  and  »»  tlvidly  writt*?n  us  nny  tbin^ 
Wtf  &V(n  mml  WLflt  ciiti  'be  puintcd  more  truly 
thiui  the.  ftilluwhig  fcvm  i     We  /W/  it  ^^- 

''The  wefttlier  that  day,  the  Ijrat  d*^  I^ncelot 
ffv^r  saw  ltit»  beloved,  wua  truly  nntiDnaL  A 
lilent,  dim,  dlifttncelpss,  Bicaiaing,  rotting  day  m 
U&rch.  Thv  liwt  bt^iwii  ci*lc4(taf,  whiclj  hud  sft^fMl 
tmt  ike  wiutera  frOit^  euun  atitl  qutverud  pturnp 
doTTD,  azkl  thon  L%y,  m  it  a%h»m«d  to  hav^  bruken 


fnr  a  moment  the  ghflstly  itiJlneis,  like  nn  awk- 
wurd  giie*t  ni  a  ^n'ftt  ilumJi  ttitmf  r  party;  A  cold 
Back  of  ip?md  just  pmvc?d  its  tXiftcDC*.  by  teolh- 
acli^  on  the  aorth  wide  of  nil  face^.  Tht;  *'pider% 
having  \3evii  weath«r-bewjtdi&d  the  night  bcibrft^ 
hasl  unaoirnQmly  agrii^d  to  Ciiver  ov«ry  bmke  and 
hrlcr  Willi  got't'ainer-cradlca,  nnd  never  a  ilv  to  bo 
caufifht  in  iheta;  like  Manchester  cottftH^ipioD en 
nmdly  glutlinjsr  *h(?  txinrkt^  in  the  teetli  of  *  no  do- 
uuuid/  The  Jst*H,iifi  aa^knT  out  of  tin*  daak  tarf, 
nad  re«kL»d  off  tlvo  D^iIcs  and  tiostril»9  of  Die  i^hivcr* 
ing  hoTSi^sij  and  qIuou  with  clawmy  pawa  to  fretted 
liat»  and  dripptpg  boughs.  A,^5^oiiU*^ite,  f-kyUm^ 
catarrhal  doy/ i^r  if  thJ^t  WlfllliK  firwat-ji-r,  old 
aiothep  Eiifth^what  with  mjiteh  rri(ikiri|L.t  in  -j^rif)^, 
fiud  /it<§  4ktimpalTC4  m  iuiiitaer,attd  dinuui-^ving 
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in  autaron — vrtJi  ftdrlj  irom  out,  and  put  to  bed 
with  the  influenza,  under  wot  blankets  and  the 
cold-water  cure.** 

Here  ia  a  defense  of  long  beards  :— 

*'  The  fair  Argemone  has  just  been  treating  me 
to  her  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  phibppic 
against  my  unofitending  beard. 

**  Why,  what  fault  can  she  find  with  such  a 
graceful  and  natural  ornament  ? 

**  Just  this,  my  dear  fellow,  that  it  is  natural 
As  it  is,  she  considers  me  onty  '  intellectual  look- 
ing.* If  the  beard  were  away,  my  face,  she  says, 
would  be  *  so  refined.'  Ana,  I  suppose,  if  I  was 
jost  a  little  more  effeminate  and  pale,  with  a  nice 
retreating  under-jaw  and  a  droopmg  lip,  and  a 
meek,  peaking  nmper,  like  your  stanrea  Romish 
saints.  I  should  be  '  so  spiritual'  And  if  again,  to 
complete  the  climax,  I  did  but  shave  my  head 
like  a  Chinese,  I  should  be  a  model  for  St  Francis 
himselfl 

^  **  But  reall^r,  after  all,  why  make  yourself  so 
singular  by  this  said  beard  I 

"•  I  wear  it  for  a  testimony  and  a  sign  that  a 
man  has  no  right  to  be  ashamed  of  the  mark  of 
manhood.  Oh,  that  one  or  two  of  your  Protestant 
derfin^men,  who  ought  to  be  perfect  ideal  men. 
Would  have  the  courage  to  get  up  into  the  pulpit 
in  a  long  beard,  and  testify  that  the  yery  essential 
idea  of  Protestantism  is  die  dignity  and  divinity 
of  man  as  God  made  him  I  Our  forefiithers  were 
not  ashamed  of  their  bewrds ;  but  now  even  the 
soldier  is  only  allowed  to  keep  his  mustache,  while 
our  quillnlriving  masses  shave  themselves  as  dose 
as  they  can ;  and  in  proportion  to  a  man's  piety 
he  wears  less  hair,  irom  the  young  curate  who 
shaves  off  hb  whiskers  to  the  Popish  priest  who 
shaves  his  crown." 

The  book  is  finely  printed. 

The  InverUor's  Manual  of  Legal  PrindpUBf  and 
Guide  to  the  Patent-Qfice,  Bj  Osoaos  Tiok- 
Noa  Cua-ns,  Oounsellor-at-Law.  Boston:  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  S  Company.    1851. 

This  work  must  supply  a  great  desideratum  to 
the  persons  for  whom  it  is  intended.  It  comes 
from  good  authority,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  a 
guide.   There  is  scarcely  any  subject  out  of  which 


grows  more  law-suits  than  that  of  patents.  Eveiy 
one  therefore  interested  should  know  what  to  avoU 
and  what  to  do. 


7^  Daughter  of  Niffht.   By  S.  W.  Fuixoac.   New- 
York:  Harper  S  Brothers. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  story,  moefolly  and 
eloc^uently  writtmu  pure  in  its  morad,  and  interest- 
ing m  its  plot  We  read  the  history  of  MiUiani 
JiSnnd  with  unflagging  attention ;  and  she  fully 
exemplifies  the  truu  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  remark, 
that  the  more  we  love,  the  better  we  are ;  and 
the  greater  our  friendships  are,  the  dearer  we  are 
to  God 


Stuart  of  Ihmieath:  A  Story  of  the  Preeent  Jhne, 
By  the  Hon.  Cabounb  Noeton.  New- York: 
CCarper  <k  Brothers.    1851. 

Iliis  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
novels  of  the  day.  We  can  commend  it  for  ita 
fine  moral  tone  and  exquisite  delineations  of  char- 
acter. 


History  of  the  Empreee  Joeepkine,     By  Jaoob 
Abbott.    Harper  <&  Brothers. 

Another  of  the  series  of  tiiese  admirable  littla 
books.  It  will  be  read  with  absorbing  interest  by 
all  ages  and  sexes.  The  remarkablj;  dear  an<l 
perspicuous  style  of  this  popular  writer  invests 
with  new  interest  old  subjects^  and  impresses  with 
new  force  the  lessons  of  life  and  history. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Waten  A  Beny, 
888  and  447  Broadway,  several  fine  pieces  of 
music  As  this  is  out  of  the  line  of  our  usual 
critical  notices,  we  can  only  return  the  compliment 
hj  calling  the  attention  of  our  musical  readers  to 
this  eminent  house.  It  will  be  worth  a  visit  there 
to  hear  their  celebrated  .£olian  piano-fortes,  which 
we  can  commend  as  the  most  exquisite  of  instru- 
ments, and  worthy  of  the  fingering  of  St  Cecilia 
herself. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MANUFACTURES,  AND  THE  PROTECTIVE 

SYSTEM- 


'  The  most  important  branch  of  pvblic 
policy  advocated  by  the  Whig  party,  is 
doubtless  that  of  the  Protective  System,  or 
the  encouragement  of  American  Industry  by 
the  enactment  of  weU-arraaged  revenue  laws. 
Without  protection,  we  hold  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  full  development  of  tbc  resources 
of  the  countiy  to  be  made.  The  real  wealth 
of  a  nation  consists  in  its  industry ;  in  its 
availinff  itself  of  its  capital,  skill,  and  labor, 
to  the  full  development  of  all  its  natural  en- 
dowments, and  its  general  moral  and  physi- 
cal advantages,  resulting  as  well  from  the 
genius  of  its  people,  as  uom  its  peculiar  po- 
ntion  and  institutions. 

The  tariff  of  1628,  notwithstanding  its 
defects,  introduced  ibr  political  effect,  was 
eminently  protective  in  its  character,  and 
under  its  auspices  the  country  enjoyed  seve- 
ral years  of  prosperity ;  which  were  however 
interrupted,  and  many  industrial  interests 
finally  prostrated,  bv  the  operation  of  the 
compromise  tariff  or  1833.  But  it  was  re- 
tervod  for  the  Whig  majority  in  the  Con- 
gcesB  of  1842  to  devise  and  enact  what  may 
be  considered,  beyond  all  question,  the  best 
tariff  law  we  have  ever  bad.  That  tariff  was 
comprised  in  a  bill  brought  into  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  present  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  was  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

VOL  vra.    no.  !▼• 


It  was  then  made  a  party  measure,  being 
supported  by  the  Whigs  generally  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  opposed  by  the 
Democrats  as  a  muly,  with  few  exceptional 
principally  from  jPennsylvania.  The  wants 
of  the  Treasury,  and  perhaps  other  reasons, 
obtained  for '  the  bill  the  signature  of 
John  Tyler,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  previously  returned  with 
his  veto,  to  the  same  Congress,  two  tariff 
bills  which  recognized  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. Under  the  tariff  of  1842,  all  the 
varied  interests  of  agriculture,  manufiictures 
and  commerce  were  wisely  protected ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  no  period  in  the  annak  of 
this  country  exhibits  greater  evidences  and 
proofe  of  pro^rity  than  the  four  years 
while  that  great  Whig  measure  was  in  fuR 
force  and  e&ct 

During  the  term  of  Uie  first  Congress  un- 
der Mr.  Polkas  administration,  the  evil  genius 
of  the  country  prevailed,  and  after  a  severe 
P^i^J  struggle  the  tariff  of  1846,  at  present 
m  operation,  and  the  emanation  of  the  mind 
of  Robert  J.  Walker,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  was  enacted.  Party  triumphed 
over  the  real  interests  of  the  country,  and 
the  effects  which  were  predicted  by  the 
friends  of  protection  have  been  already  ex- 
perienced. The  war  with  Mexico,  the  dis- 
covery and  product  of  gM  in  CaUfomia, 
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and  tbe  famine  in  Ireland  which  created  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  onr  breadstaffs, 
have  checked  the  progress  of  the  evil  effects 
inevitably  resulting  from  the  partial  with- 
drawal c^  protection  by  the  tariff  of  1840 ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  paralysis  has 
taken  place  in  many  branches  of  industry. 
But  slow  progress  has  been  made  in  cotton 
manufactures  and  other  branches  of  induf^- 
try,  which  were  flourishing  under  the  tariff 
of  1842;  indeed,  many  of  them  have  been 
since  conducted,  as  is  well  known,  with  loss 
to  the  proprietors,  and  those  infantile  manu- 
factures whichf  under  the  Whig  tariff  laws, 
were  springing  into  existence,  have  been  sup- 
pressed. The  withdrawal  of  adequate  pro- 
tection from  railroad  iron  has  caused  the 
general  suspension  of  the  domestic  manu- 
uicture  of  thai  important  article,  and  millions 
of  dollare  have  been  and  are  still  being  paid 
to  Great  Britain,  for  the  iron  for  the  exten- 
sive lines  of  railroads  in  tUs  country,  many 
of  which  pasa  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
iron  mines,  awaiting  the  hand  of  labor  to  be 
worked,  for  the  benefit  of  various  branches 
of  industry. 

The  immense  importations  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise into  this  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  encouragement  held  out  by  the  present 
tariff,  are  now  beginning  to  be  severely  felt 
by  the  commercial  and  trading  interests, 
which  cannot  fail  to  result  in  the  most  ruin- 
ous consequences  to  the  country  at  large ; 
and  the  low  prices  to  which  the  staple  arti- 
cles of  agriculture  have  fallen,  must  convince 
our  farmers  and  planters  that  increased  im- 
portations arenotoounterbalanoed  byexpor- 
tatidns  of  produce,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Walker.  What,  then,  is  to  be  the  rem- 
edy for  this  downward  state  of  things! 
We  confess  that  we  see  none,  except  in  a 
return  to  the  protective  system  under  which 
the  nation  has  always  prospered,  while  every 
approach  towards  free  trade  has  invariably 
b«eQ  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  Notwithstanding  the  forbidding 
aspect  of  the  next  Congress,  in  which  there 
will  be  a  decided  DemocraUc  majority,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  great  agricultura] 
interest  of  the  West  will  join  with  the 
friends  of  ptotection  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Middle  States,  and  adopt  at  least  such  revi- 
sions of  the  tariff  as  may  have  a  tendency 
to  restore  the  waning  prosperity  of  a  great 


portion  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  show,  as 
indeed  has  been  fre(juontly  done  by  others, 
that  the  agricult  iral  mterests  of  the  country 
are  more  benefited  by  the  operations  of  the 
protective  sjrstem  than  those  oi  any  other 
class.  An  inquiry  into  the  average  profits 
of  the  lai^e  cotton  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, for  instance, for  the  last  twenty  years, 
satisfies  us  that  not  more  than  six  or  seven  per 
cent,  per  annum,  or  equal  to  simple  interest, 
has  been  derived  from  the  investments  there- 
in, even  including  those  most  skiUiiHy  man- 
aged. The  same  remark,  we  believe,  will 
apply  to  manufactories  of  wool  and  iron ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  business  of  these 
three  staple  manufactures  is  now  very  gene- 
rally attended  with  loss  to  the  proprietors. 
And  many  establishmentB  are  now  earned 
OB  with  the  hope  that  an  improvement  mi^ 
soon  take  place  in  prices,  in  consequence  of 
a  future  diminution  of  importations  of  foreign 
merchandise. 

The  question  of  anti-protection  or  free  trade 
appears  to  us  to  involve  that  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  of  the  laboring  classes  in  onr 
manufactories  to  the  standiurd  of  Europe, 
whidi  is  fifty  per  cent,  lower  than  the  pres- 
ent prices  paid  in  this  country ;  or  the  de- 
struction of  a  large  portion  of  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  the  United  States. 
The  amount  of  cajHtal  employed  in  those 
manufactures  in  this  country,  with  whidi 
come  directly  in  competition  the  iropoiia- 
tions  from  Europe,  considerably  exceeds  one 
hundred  and  fiftv  millions  of  doUan,  sod 
the  annual  product  of  the  same  as  moch 
more ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  consid- 
eration whether  a  market  can  be  found  for 
produce  sufficient  to  pay  for  an  augmented 
importation  of  one  hundred  and  mtT  nal- 
lions  of  dollars,  besides  the  present  hea^ 
amount  of  our  imports. 

The  opponents  of  manufactures,  and  the 
friends  of  free  trade,  when  compelled  to 
admit  the  pecuniary  benefits  sonMtiines  tie- 
suiting  to  agriculture  and  other  intern^ 
from  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  con- 
tinue to  revive  the  oft-refuted  objection  to 
the  establishment  of  a  class  among  ns  ior 
the  purpose  of  working  up  our  own  staples, 
that  a  manufacturing  population  is  neces- 
sarily a  vicious   and  degraded  one,  and 
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oounirj,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  in 
those  mechanical  and  commercial  occupa- 
tions which  naturally  grow  up  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people.  If  we  are  <o 
believe  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  the  mor- 
als and  general  condition  of  the  ]-.eople  of 
this  country  were  in  a  better  state  before  the 
introduction  of  extensive  manu&ctures  in 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  than  those 
which  now  exist  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. Although  this  subject  has  frequently 
attracted  the  attention  of  writers  and  speak- 
ers in  fovor  of  protection,  and  the  advanta- 
ges of  manufactures  with  regard  to  their  in- 
fluence on  the  morals  and  circumstances  of 
the  people  in  their  vicinity  shown ;  we  do  not 
thiuK  it  has  been  sufficiently  considered  and 
diiplayed  to  the  pe(^le.  We  pr(^>06e  to  de- 
vote a  short  space  to  a  comparison  of  the 
present,  with  the  former  condition  of  the 
people  in  one  of  the  most  important  man- 
ufacturing localities. 

The  State  of  Rhode-Island  exhibits,  in  the 
most  striking  form,  the  vast  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  multiplicity  of  industrial 
pursuits,  and  is  entitied  to  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing been  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  United 
States  the  immense  advantages  derived  from 
labor-saving  machinery.  Before  noticing  the 
present  prosperous  condition  of  the  State,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  were  its 
ch'cumstances  and  character  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  and  before  the  exten- 
sive introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
The  population  of  the  State,  according  to 
the  threa  first  enumerations  taken  by  the 
United  States,  was  as  follows:  In  1790, 
68,825;  in  1800,69,122;  m  1810,76,931. 

The  late  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  President  of 
Yale  College,  in  his  "Traveh  in  New-Eng- 
land," in  Uie  year  1800,  has  the  following 
observations : — 

**  From  the  circumstances  of  its  early  settlement, 
Hhode-lsland  became  natumlly  the  resort,  not  only 
of  saeh  adreDturers  as  barmotiized  with  them 
(the  origixMl  colooisU)  in  religious  opioioDs»  hot  of 
most  of  those  who  were  discontented  and  resUess. 
A  general  affgregaUon,  originated  by  a  great 
variety  of  incidental  causes,  spread  over  the  State, 
mad  occupied  the  whole  of  its  territory.  Koaiogle 
or  regular  acheaia  of  oolooiiation  was  pursued 
Ko  common  object  united  the  immigrantu;  and  no 
common  charaoter  could  be  traced  through  the 
mass.  In  such  casual  collections  of  mankind,  it  is 
an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  their  junction 
in  sodetTt  thai  their  peCbhar  religious  opbionsare 
held  witb  lest  and  less  tenacity ;  that  cooceesioiM 


are  gradually  and  insensibly  made  by  each  to 
each;  that  each  class  respeets  its  own  doctrines 
less,  and  becomes  more  and  more  indifferent  to 
those  of  others ;  and  that  all  religious  doctrines 
lose  their  influence,  until  the  community  becomi's 
dispossessed  of  that  beneficent  efficacy  which  is 
ever  to  be  expected  from  the  gospel,  whereyer  it 
is  cordially  believed  by  an  undivided  body  of  men. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  this  State,  in  opposition  to 
the  rest  of  their  New-England  bretliren,  have  uni- 
formly refused  to  support  the  public  worship  of 
Qod  by  law,  or,  in  otner  word^  to  make  a  legal 
provision  for  the  support  of  ministers  and  churches. 
A  contract  between  a  minister  and  his  congregaticoi 
for  his  maintenance  they  have  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  contracts  made  at  the  gaming  table. 
Hence,  except  in  their  large  towns,  a  minister  lib^- 
ally  educated  cannot  often  be  found.  Hence,  the 
places  of  such  ministers  are  filled  by  plain,  ignorant 
mdividuala.  They  pervert  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  murder  ar^ments  and  language. 
They  are  destitute  of  dignity,  popriety,  and  can- 
dor ;  coarse  and  dowm^h  'm  Vncir  manners ;  uncouth 
in  their  elocution ;  and  in  their  discourses  dumsy 
and  ridiculouflL  Kext  to  a  wicked  ministry^  the 
greatest  evil  which  can  befall  the  Church  is  a  weak 
ministry.  The  churches  in  Providence  and  New- 
port I  have  described  Those  which  I  have  seen 
m  the  country  towns  appear  like  badly-built  and 
decayed  bams. 

*  The  Sabbath,  with  a  great  part  of  this  people, 
is  merely  a  day  of  visiting  and  sport  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  have  customarily  devoted  it  to  labor. 
A  considerable  number  of  persons  in  the  trading 
towns,  Providence  excepted,  have  been  dce{)ly  en- 
gaged in  the  slave-trade.  Some  of  the  missionaiy 
societies  have  in  their  proceedings  considered  Rhode- 
Island  as  missionary  ground 

**  Schools  usually  go  parallel  with  ministers  and 
churches.  Here,  certainly,  they  move  in  the  same 
course.  Exdusive  of  a  iew  attempts  which  have 
lately  been  made  to  establish  academies,  (of  wliich, 
I  believe,  one,  two,  or  three  have  succeeded,)  and 
some  efforts  whidi  are  made  in  the  principal 
towns,  sclux^  in  this  State  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  conversed  on 
this  subject  expressed  their  mortification,  and  their 
reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  State,  in  strong 
terms,  but  they  seemed  to  be  hopeless  concerning 
a  reformation.  Without  churches,  men  will  be 
vidoos  of  course ;  without  schools,  they  will  be  ig- 
norant; and  ignorance  and  vice  are  sufildeptly 
melancholy  ch^cteristics  of  the  people  in  whom 
they  are  united. 

Nit  is  not  impossible,  perha{)8  not  improbable, 
that  the  energy  awakencu  in  this  State  bif  the  dif- 
fusion, of  mam^aetureat  may  be  productive  of  some 
beneficial  consequences  both  to^  learning  and  reli- 
gion. The  wealth  of  the  iohabttauts  is  visibly  in* 
creasing  with  rapidity,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  increase  through  an  indefinite  period  Wealth, 
wherever  it  is  spread  generates,  of  course,  the 
desire  of  character;  and  this  passion  regiUnrly 
stimulates  mankmd  to  the  use  of^  those  means  br 
which  it  may  be  gratified  The  first  step  towarda 
giving  duiracter  to  children  is  to  give  them  at  least 
A  decent  education ;  and  this,  step  is  always  taken 
whenever  wealth  begins  to  be  diflfiued    The  next 
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it  not  uneommoolf  the  biuldiog  of  churches ;  and 
the  Dext  the  settlement  and  support  of  mioistera,— 
such,  I  mean,  as  are  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  office.  Should  this  be  the 
eourse  (4  eTents  in  Rhode-Island,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  at  large 
should  not  be  essentially  meliorated." 

To  these  remarks  of  Dr.  D wight,  the 
editor  of  his  work,  published  in  1822,  adds 
the  following : — 

"These  obserratiaDS  were  made  in  the  year 
1800.  Since  that  time,  the  prediction  of  the 
writer  hAS»  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  fulfilled. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  of  this  State 
have  been  enlarged  and  multiplied,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants  increased  in  a  more  rapid  man- 
ner than  in  any  other  part  of  New-England.  With 
the  acquisitioQ  of  property,  the  people,  particularly 
in  the  large  towns,  appear  to  haye  acquired  more 
liberal  Tiews  ooocermng  the  importance  of  learning 
to  the  community." 

The  following  extract  from  Morse's  Oe- 
ography,  published  in  1605,  confirms  Dr. 
Dwight's  account  of  the  state  of  society  in 
Rhode-Island,  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury:— 

**  The  literature  of  this  State  is  confined  prind- 
pally  to  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Providence. 
There  are  men  of  learning  and  abilities  scattered 
throughout  the  State,  but  they  are  rare.  The  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  in  other  parts  of  the  State  are 
involved  in  greater  ignorance  perhaps  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  New-England.  A  law  a  few  years 
since  was  made,  establishing  town  schools  through 
the  State,  but  was  found  unpopular  and  repeal^ 
There  are  few  clergymen  in  the  State,  excepting 
in  Providence  and  Newport,  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  tlie 
whole  region  west  of  Providence  river,  a  school- 
house  or  meeting-house  is  rarely  found;  not  a 
quarter  part  have  a  Bible  in  their  houses,  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  people  are  unable  to  read  or 
write.* 

With  regard  to  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  State,  Morse  remarks : — 

*'  Before  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  mer- 
chants in  Rhode-Island  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  dry  goods;  from  Africa,  slaves;  from  the 
West  Indies,  sugars,  coffee  and  molasses;  and 
fimn  the  neighlxirin^  oolooies,  Inmber  and  po- 
Tisiona.  With  the  lulls  which  they  obtained  in 
Surinam  and  the  Dutch  West  Indies  they  paid 
their  merchants  in  England.  Their  sugars  they 
carried  to  Holland ;  the  slaves  firom  A^ca  they 
carried  to  tbe  West  Indies,  together  with  the 
Inmber  and  provisions  procored  firom  their  neigh- 
bors; the  rum  distilled  from  tlie  molasses  was 
carried  to  Afi-ica  to  purchase  negroes ;  with  their 
dry  goods  from  England  they  tr**'*'—^  ^^*h  the 
neighboring  colonies.    By  thi  ^m 

commerce  they  subsisted  and 
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had  a  great»  and  in  most  renpecta  an  injmioqp 
efiect  upon  the  trade  of  this  State  Tbe  slav^- 
trade,  woich  was  a  source  of  wealth  to  many  of 
the  people,  has  happily  been  abolished.  Tha 
Legislature  have  passed  a  law  prohibiting  shipa 
from  going  to  Africa  for  slaves,  and  selling  them 
in  the  West  India  islands.  The  town  of  Bristd 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  to  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  and  to  different  ]>art8  of  the  United  States. 
But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of 
the  State  is  at  present  carried  co  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  flourishing  town  of  Providence^  1m 
June,  1791,  there  were  belongii^  to  this  port  129 
sail  ofvessels,  measuring  11,942  tons.  The  tonnage 
of  the  whole  State  amounts  to  between  26,000 
and  27,000  ton?.  Tbe  exports  from  the  State  art 
flax-seed,  lumber,  horses,  cattle,  beeC  pork,  fisli, 
poultry,  onions,  butter,  dieese,  barley  and  other 
grain,  spirits,  and  cotton  and  linen  manufacture& 
The  inhabitants  are  advancing  in  the  manufacturing 
branch  of  bosinessi  A  cotton  manufactory  has 
been  erected  at  Ptovideiice,  which  from  prewBi 
prospects  will  answer  the  expectations  of  the  pro- 
prietcrrs.  Jeans«  fustians,  denims,  thick-sets,  velvet% 
<&a,  are  here  manufactured  and  sent  to  the  Soutb- 
tm  States.  Linen  and  tow  cloths  are  made  in 
different  parts  of  this  State  tor  expoftatton.  OtbiT 
msnufactures  are  those  of  iron,  spirits,  pftper,  wool 
and  cotton  cards,  ix,  Newpoii^  famed  for  tfas 
beauty  of  its  situation  aid  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  now  wears  the  gloomy  aspect  of  decay. 
Circumstance  4  strongly  mark  out  this  place  as  a 
convenient  and  proper  situation  for  extensile 
manufactures.  Should  the  gentlemen  of  fortnna 
turn  heir  capital  into  this  clMnnel,  they  would  be 
instrumental  h)  giving  employment  and  bread  to 
thou«andfl  of  now  unhappy  people,  and  of  reviving 
the  former  importance  of  their  beautiftil  town." 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  th« 
conditioD  of  Kbode>IsUnd  under  il\t  oom- 
nierdal  system  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
the  colony  and  State,  and  before  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  people  was  particularly  turned 
to  manufactures,  as  the  main  source  of 
occupation  and  prosperity  which  they  hav« 
since  found  it,  and  which  is  now  the  main 
dependence  of  the  people  for  support.  The 
former  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
people,  as  described  by  Doctors  Dvight  and 
Morse,  is  probably  somewhat  exaggerated 
by  the  prejudices  of  those  writers,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  low  state  of  educa- 
tion, religion  and  morals  in  the  State,  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  New-England; 
and  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  Dr.  Dwight 
looked  to  the  establishment  of  manuOacturei 
as  a  means  by  whidi  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people  might  be  improved.  The  gradual 
in^  [ '  rv»v  i  meat  of  the  condition  and  tbe  present 
ele  vati"!  '■*^-*^'^rof  tiie  pi.!puIa{Jon  of  Ebodcs- 
Islap*  ^iitorTi«w.^e  remark- 
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and  of  the  accuracy  of  hb  prediction  on  tbe 
su^ect. 

Before  comparing  tibe  present  condition 
of  the  State  with  wat  of  the  same  half  a 
<Antury  since,  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice 
the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
into  Rhode-Island,  and  its  gradual  progress 
for  a  series  of  years.  The  commencement  of 
cotton  spinning  in  the  State  dates  as  early 
as  the  year  1^88,  when  Daniel  Anthony  and 
others,  of  Providence  established  the  business 
in  a  small  way.  This  enterprise  was  followed 
by  a  few  otWs,  but  every  attempt  to  spin 
ootton  by  water  power  previous  to  1790 
proved  abortive.  In  that  year  the  Arkwright 
machinery  was  introduced  by  Samuel  Slater, 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  England.  It 
was  first  put  in  operation  at  Pawtucket,  and 
the  manufactory  is  referred  to  by  Hamilton, 
in  his  report  on  manufactures  in  December, 
1791,  as  having  *Hhe  merit  of  being  the 
first  in  introducii^  into  the  United  States 
the  celebrated  cotton  mill,"  (meaning  Ark- 
Wright's  patent)  Some  of  Mr.  Slater's  first 
yam,  and  some  of  the  first  cotton  cloth  made 
in  America,  from  the  same  warp,  was  sent 
to  the  Secr^ary  of  the  Treasury,  (Hamilton,) 
in  October,  1791.  As  to  the  impediments 
under  which  this  business  labored,  Mr.  Moses 
Brown,  a  partner  of  Slater,  observes  2  "  No 
encouragement  has  been  given  by  any  laws 
of  this  State,  nor  by  any  donations  of  any 
society  or  individuals,  but  wholly  begun, 
carried  on,  and  thus  far  perfected,  at  private 
expense."  Hie  biographer  of  Slater  says  he 
had  never  heard  of  any  pecuniary  advan- 
tage conferred  on  Mr.  Slater,  for  his  intro- 
ducing the  cotton  manufiEicture,  or  for  his 
estab^hing  it  on  a  permanent  basts;  but 
his  own  money  and  time  were  pledged  to  the 
object  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
nearly  all  the  cotton  manufactories  in  the 
United  States,  from  1791  to  1805,  were 
built  under  the  direction  of  men  who  had 
acquired  their  art  or  skill  in  building  ma- 
diinery  in  Mr.  Slater's  employ. 

On  the  establishment  of  his  first  cotton 
mill,  Mr.  Stater  introduced  among  the  labor- 
ers therein,  such  regulations  as  his  previous 
observations  of  estaMishments  in  Derbyshire, 
England,  had  shown  to  be  useful  and  appli- 
cable to  the  circumstances  of  an  American 
population.  Among  these  was  the  system 
of  Sunday-ftchool  instruction,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  in  full  operation  at  all 


the  mills  of  Arkwright  and  Strutt,  when 
Mr.  Slater  left  England.  These  schools,  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  America,  are  still  con- 
tinued at  Pawtucket  They  have  been  cop- 
ied and  extended  with  the  extension  of  the 
cotton  manufkcture  in  tiiis  country,  and  they 
have  prompted  the  establishment  of  similar 
schools  in  our  seaport  towns  and  in  foreign 
countries.  It  was  from  Pawtucket  that  they 
were  introduced  into  Providence  in  1815, 
by  the  young  men  of  the  latter  place,  one 
of  whom  had  been  a  clerk  with  Mr.  Slater. 
In  addition  to  these  schools  for  Sunday  in* 
struction,  the  establishment  and  support  of 
common  day  schools  was  promoted  at 
all  the  manufactories  in  which  Mr.  Slater 
was  interested ;  and  in  some  cases  the  teach- 
ers were  wholly  paid  by  himself.  Regular 
and  stated  public  worship  also  was  liberally 
supported  at  those  points  where  the  people 
could  be  most  conveniently  assembled. 
^The  introduction  of  manufeoturing  was 
thus,"  says  Mr.  White,  in  his  Life  of  Slater, 
'*  in  every  place  a  harbinger  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vicinage,  and  the  numerous  operatives 
from  remote  and  secluded  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, attracted  to  the  manufacturing  villages 
by  the  employment,  comforts,  and  conven- 
iences which  they  afforded.  Hundreds  of 
families  of  the  latter  description,  originally 
from  places  where  the  general  poverty  had 
precluded  schools  and  public  worship, 
brought  up  illiterate,  and  without  religious 
instruction,  and  disorderly  and  vicious,  in 
consequence  of  their  lack  of  regular  em- 
ployment, have  been  transplanted  to  these 
new  creations  of  skill  and  enterprise ;  and 
by  the  ameliorating  effects  of  study,  indus- 
try, and  instructioQ,  have  been  reclaimed, 
civilized.  Christianized.  Not  a  few  of  them 
have  accumulated  and  saved,  by  close  ap- 
plication and  moderate  economy,  very  hand- 
some estates.  Indeed,  such  have  been  the 
blessed  results  of  concentratiug  and  giving 
empbyment  to  a  population  formerly  con- 
sidered almost  useless  to  the  community, 
that  there  is  among  our  manufacturing  pop- 
ulation, at  this  moment,  a  greater  number  of 
males,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  old, 
who  are  worth  from  $900  to  $1,000  each, 
and  of  marriageable  females  worth  from  $100 
to  $800  each,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
popuUtion  out  of  the  manufacturing  villa- 
ges."   (ThM  was  in  1  836.)jkj^ ic 
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The  same  writer  fattber  remarks : — 

**  The  impulse  given  to  indostry  and  production 
by  the  cotton  manufacturo  has  not  been  con6ned 
to  ono  branch  of  business  alone,  but  has  been  felt 
in  every  sort  of  employment  useful  to  the  com- 
munity. We  Deed  not^  in  this  place,  enlarge  upon 
the  close  affinity  and  muloal  dependence  of  these 
various  employ menta;  they  are  obvious  to  every 
mind  \7hicn  has  acquired  the  habit  of  tracing 
results  to  their  causes  in  the  endless  relations  of 
aoci«ty.  As  a  general  fact  it  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  toe  advanceof  emr  conntey  in  the  production 
and  Duumiactare  of  woel  iiod  iron  baa  been  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  cotton  manufacture ;  and  that 
those  branches  of  industry  have  always  been 
deeply  affected  by  the  temporary^reverses  which 
this  braneh  has*  experienoed.  Mr.  Slater  waa-for 
many  years  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  consemed 
in  wooUen  and  iron,  as  well  as  cotton  manufacto- 
ries ;  and  his  observation  and  sagacity  never  suf- 
fered him  to  question  the  identity  of  their  inter- 
ests. He  always  maintaiiied  that  Wi^iative  «ix>' 
teotion  would  h%  beneficial  to  hunouf  as  well  as 
others— to^  tbos»  already  established  in  business 
and  having  ample  capital,  as  to  those  who  were 
just  beginning  and  with  little  or  no  capital 
Events  have  fully  sustained  tfeese  views.  The 
ibstering  protection  of  4)he  gotemmettt,  np  to  the 
election  of  President  Jack^Hif  brought  forward 
and  established  mamr  ad  venturers  who  had  be^un 
without  money  or  sKill,  but  have  since  acquired 
both ;  whilst  those  who  |>receded  them  in  busi- 
ness are,  generally,  as  far  in  advance  of  them  as 
they  were  before*  In  Ihe  measures  adopted  by 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  oqr  country  to  ob- 
tain this  protection,  Mr.  SUter  "was  ever  prominent 
and  efficient** 

Small  manufoetoriee  tpt^ad  in  Rhode^Is- 
land  about  the  year  1807,  and  improve- 
ments began  to  be  introduced.  Manafac- 
turing  enterprise  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  non-importation  and  other  restrietive 
acts  of  Congress  during  Jefferson's  and  Mad- 
ison's administrations,  which  contributed,  of 
course,  to  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of 
British  goods.  The  war  of  1812  taught  the 
Americans  to  rely  upon  their  o^n  resources 
for  support,  and  the  results  of  the  lesson  then 
learned  were  the  erection  of  manufacturing 
establishments  in  almost  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  settled  parts  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States — affording  sure  markets 
for  the  produce  of  the  flocks  and  fields  of 
the  Northern  farmer,  and  increasing  the 
demand  for  the  staple  of  the  Sonthem 
planter.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
1812,  there  were  in  operation  in  Rhode- 
Island,  within  80  milee  of  Providence,  83 
cotton  mills,  with  30,663  spindlen,  and  a 
capadty  for  56,246  spindles*    There  were 


also  at  the  «ame  timB  located  in  Massachs* 
setts,  within  30  miles  of  Providence,  20  cot- 
ton mills,  with  17,371  spindles  in  operation, 
and  a  capacity  for  45|438  spindles.  Each 
spindle  would  then  produce  yam  enough 
weekly  to  make  two  and  a  half  yards  of 
cloth,  of  the  value  of  30  cents  per  yard,  the 
average  price  at  that  time.  The  number  oi 
spindles  then  in  operation  in  the  vicinity  of 
Providence  produced,  therefore,  snffiaenfr 
yarn,  when  wore,  to  make  in  each  week 
128,635  yards  of  cloth,  worth  $38,590 — or 
over  two  millioni  of  dollacs  annually.  This 
s^ows  the  immense  invportanoeof  the  cottoa 
mannfncturc,  even  in  its  in&ncy,  previous  to 
the  war  of  1812. 

The  war  found  the  American  people  de3' 
titute  of  the  means  of  supplying  thcinsalves^ 
not  merely  with  blankets  for  their  soldiers, 
but  a  vast  variety  of  other  articles  of  neces- 
sity and  comfort.  Our  citizens  entered  o* 
the  business  of  manufactures  wit^  gi^^a^ 
energy  and  enterprise ;  inreated  in  them 
naany  millions  of  capital ;  and  having,  dur* 
ing  the  two  and  a  half  years  while  the  war 
continued,  the  domestic  market  secured  to 
them,  they  succeeded  beyond  expectation. 
Never  was  there  a  prouder  iHsplay  of  th<i 
power  of  industry  than  was  afforded  on  thia 
occasion.  Unaided  by  the  expenditure  of 
money  by  Government,  except  in  the  way ol 
necessary  contracts,  they  attained  in  two  or 
three  years  a  degree  of  maturity  in  some 
branches  of  manufactures  which  required 
centuries  in  England,  France,  and  Prusna, 
and  cost  their  governments  lai^  aum^,  ia 
the  shape  ofbounties,  premhims,  and  draw* 
backs,  with  the  fostering  aid  of  privileget 
and  immunities  bestowed  on  the  mano&^ 
tirrers.  In  the  language  of  the  report  c€  a 
society  of  the  friends  of  manu&ctures,  m«h 
in  1817:— 

**  In  a  short  three  yearn  the  prodooe  of  our  kxHoa 
rivaUed  foreign  production?,  and  the  nation  with 
which  we  were  contending  felt  more  alarm  from 
the  produce  of  our  manufia^nres  than  fehe  did  from 
the  suooeas  of  onr  arma.  Bat  peace  eame.  Wkik 
we  were  at  war,  the  waxcboueet  of  England  wera 
filled  with  the  produce  of  the  labor  which  n  lues 
of  market  had  enabled  her  to  purchase  at  a  depre- 
ciated price.  The  moment  ratercour»e  between 
tbe  two  oountries  was  opened^  her  hoarded  ctorea 
were  thrown  upon  ue,  and  we  were  delaajid  widi 
the  manufactures  which  had  been  waiting  tba 
event  They  could  be  sold  without  profit,  becaoaa 
the  foreign  manufacturer  thought  himself  fortunate 
if  he  could  realise  the  capital  whidi  he  had  bceo 
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oyigped  W  expend,  to  sappovl  hit  wMlUbmeot 
vhi^  there  was  no  sale  for  JiU  warea.  But  he  was 
ooDtent  to  bear  a  loss,  because,  io  the  words  of  an 
EDglish  statesman,  *  It  was  well  worth  while  to 
ykw  a  loss  tif)od  the  finst  exportation,  in  order,  by 
tiie  glut,  to  auile  in  the  craole  those  rising  manu* 
Pictures  in  the  United  States  which  the  war  had 
forced  into  existence.'  It  would  have  been  surprinng, 
ipdeed,  if  our  infant  manufactures,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  had  generallv  exhausted  the  capi- 
tals of  those  who  embarkecf  in  them,  oould  hare 
castaiiwd  themseWes  under  such  circumstances^ 
without  any  aid  or  support  from  the  Government, 
without  any  means  or  countervailing  the  effects  of 
the  sacrifices  which  foreigners  were  willing  to 
make  for  thehr  destroction.  How  were  they  to 
maintain  themselves  f  It  was  i^npo8sible,^-maoy 
of  them  sunk.  The  atteotioo  of  tne  Government 
was  too  ardently  directed, during  the  war,  toother 
objects,  to  perceive  the  policy  or  necessity  of  that 
protection  which  the  manujacturing  interest  did 
Bot  appear  to  want" 

A  tery  favorable  iropreflfiion,  in  fcivor  of 
domestic  manufactares,  was  every  where 
manifested  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
1812.  Mr.  Jeffereon  had  changed  his  views 
on  the  subject,  and  expressed  himself  as 
fbllows : — 

**  To  be  independent  for  the  oomibrts  of  liCe,  we 
must  fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  mutt  now 
place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agricul- 
turist Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufac- 
tures are  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  our 
eomfort" 

.  Presidents  Madison  and  Monroe,  in  their 
tnessages  to  Congress,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, recommended  the  encouragement  of 
manufiietures  by  adequate  protection.  The 
tour  of  President  Monroe  to  New-England 
made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  his 
mind  with  regard  to  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  its  adaptation  to  manufacturing 
o(>erations.  He  was  received  at  Pawtucket 
by  Mr.  Slater,  who  showed 'and  explamed 
to  him  the  frames  by  which  he  had  spun 
his  first  cotton,  and  stated  the  progress  of 
the  business,  which  had  raised  that  obscure 
hamlet  to  the  condition  of  a  flourishing 
town.  The  change  was  remarkable  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  contest  with  Great 
Britain.  Providence,  and  Rhode-Island  in 
general,  had  received  an  impetus  which  con- 
tributed, more  than  any  other  cause,  to  build 
up  a  Urge  and  populous  city,  and  to  raise  a 
comparatively  small  State  to  wealth  and 
importance. 

The  war  of  1812  was  closed  under  favor- 


able auspices.  The  eousify  was  generally 
prosperous  where  the  influence  of  manu&c- 
tures  cotild  be  felt  It  was  estimated  that 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  had  been  invested 
in  manufacturing  establishments,  which  were 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  land,  diffusing 
employment  and  comforts  among  Uiousands 
of  industrious  people.  Peace,  with  all  its 
blessings,  was,  however,  fraught  with  de- 
struction to  the  hopes  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  manuracturers.  The  double 
duties  on  imports  had  been  imposed  with  a 
limitation  to  one  year  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  They  were  repealed,  and  a  new  tarifl' 
enacted  in  1816.  Although  it  recognized  the 
doctrine  of  protection,  that  tariff  was  insnfll^ 
cient  to  sustain  the  manufocturing  interest 
generally.  From  year  to  year  after  that  Ume, 
ruin  spread  among  the  maAu£RcturerS|  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  were  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy. The  progress  of  the  State  of  Rhode- 
Island  was  of  course  slow  during  a  series 
of  years,  and  until  the  revival  of  industry  by 
the  tariff  of  1824,  followed  by  that  of  1828. 
Since  the  permanent  establishment  of  manu- 
fiictures  by  the  protective  system,  Rhode- 
Island  has  steadily  advanced  in  population 
and  wealth ;  its  prosperity,  of  course,  checked 
by  every  advance  towarcb  free  trade  in  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  adverse  to  national 
industry.  The  following  shows  the  progres- 
sive movement  of  the  population  of  the  State 
since  the  £tst  United  States*  census^  in 
1790 :— 
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The  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the 
State  in  1849  was  $70,289,990  —  viz.: 
real  estate,  $48,950,829 ;  personal  ditto, 
$21,393,161.  The  increase  of  taxable  prop- 
erty from  1796  to  1832  was  $17,140,000, 
and  from  1833  to  1849  the  increase  was 
$37,660,000.  The  amount  of  banking  cap- 
ital in  1849  was  $11,300,000.  In  the  sav- 
ings banks,  the  same  year,  the  deposits 
amounted  to  $1,054,263.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  1840  was 
$10,696,186. 

The  most  remarkable  improvement  has 
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taken  place  in  the  State,  within  tbe  last 
twenty- five  years,  in  the  attention  paid  to 
education.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  in  1828,  a  permanent  school  fund 
was  commenced,  which  was  invested,  and 
has  since  received  many  additions.  The 
sum  of  $25,000  per  annum  is  paid  from 
the  State  Treasury  to  the  several  towns  for 
the  support  of  public  schools.  The  interest 
of  the  portion  of  the  State  of  the  United 
States'  surplus  revenue,  divided  in  1836, 
and  moneys  arising  from  several  other 
sources,  are  also  applied  to  the  support  of 
public  schools.  In  1844,  the  number  of 
these  schools  in  the  State  was  428,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  attending  them  was 
22,156.  The  amount  paid  by  the  State  for 
the  support  of  free  or  public  schools  in  that 
year  was  $25,095,  and  by  the  towns  for  the 
same  $27,918;  total,  $53,013.  In  1840, 
there  were  in  Brown  University  and  in  a 
high  school,  324  students.  There  were  then 
in  the  State  52  academies  and  grammar 
schools,  with  3,664  students.  The  elevation 
of  the  religious  character  of  the  people,  which 
we  have  seen  was  formerly  so  much  behind 
the  other  New-England  States,  has  been 
similar  to  the  favorable  change  in  public 
sentiment  with  regard  to  education,  and  it  is 
believed  that  Dr.  Dwight  and  other  philan- 
thropists of  the  last  generation  would  not  now 
have  cause  to  complain  of  the  state  of  religion 
and  morals  among  the  people  of  Rhode- 
Island,  or  to  contrast  the  State  in  that  re- 
spect with  its  neighbors.  It  should  be  here 
mentioned  that  the  first  Sunday-school 
taught  in  New-Eugland  was  at  the  manufac- 
turing village  of  Pawtucket 

We  will  here  again  quote  Mr.  White, 
the  biographer  of  Slater,  on  this  subject: — 

**  It  cannot  be  concealed  that  there  have  been 
apprehensionB  of  the  evil  effects  of  manufkcturiiig 
establiahmeDts  in  this  country.  Bat  these  forebod- 
ings have  been  chiefly  prospective.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  they  have  been  productive  of  evil ; 
indeed,  the  evi(ience  is  positive,  that  mudi  good 
has  been  produced  With  regard  to  the  State  f 
Rhode- Island,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  its 
moral  condition  previous  to  1812;  and  I  have 
since  travelled  in  nearly  every  part  <»f  the  State, 
and  the  change  for  the  better,  espedallf  in  the 
manufacturing  district^  is  incredible.  No  one  bat 
an  eye-witness  could  believe  that  sodi  a  fovorable 
change  of  society  could  have  taken  pi  ice  in  the 
short  period  of  twenty-five  yeara  I  am  persuaded 
that  wherever  a  villaffe  is  under  good  regulations, 
that  the  tendency  is  idtogether  favorable  to  morals 


and  mtdHgence.  SalBcieDt  tesunooy  has  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  jprcsent  state  of  Ameti- 
cao  mannfitfftmres  is  supenor  to  aay  m  the  world, 
aa  it  respects  the  rate  of  wages,  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual improvement,  and  ^kr  moral  condi- 
tion.'* 

The  hostility  of  the  Democratic  party,  so 
called,  to  the  establishment  and  support  of 
manufoctures,  has  been  shown  on  varioaa 
occasions  for  the  last  twenty  years,  not  only 
in  their  legislation  in  Congress,  but  in  the 
sentiments  of  their  leaders  expressed  in  ap- 
peab  to  popular  prejudice.  When  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Polk  adopted  the  free* 
trade  doctrines  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trear 
sury,  Robert  J.  Walker,  as  a  portion  of  the 
Democratic  party  creed,  and  that  President 
recommended  t&oee  doctrines  as  the  tms 
policy  of  the  nation,  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  addressed  « 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
Oct,  1845,  avowing  the  following  views  :^- 

**  Manufiutures  are  not.  of  themselves  objects  of 
desire  to  a  free  people,  or  of  favor  ftr  a  frea 
government  They  mvolve  the  oeoessitY  of  a 
crowded  population,  subject  to  a  very  arbitrary 
control  over  their  comfort  by  a  few  wealthy  per- 
sons, and  devoted  to  unwholesome  employm^it 
Surely  such  establishments  do  not  dcMrve  poUlieal 
fifivor  where  land  Is  abcDdant  and  the  people 
free." 

The  falsity  of  these  sentiments  is  showm 
by  the  experience  of  this  country,  wherever 
manufiictures  have  been  estabKshed;  and 
nowhere  can  they  be  more  fully  disrooved 
than  in  the  industrial  history  of  Rhode- 
Island.  We  have  dioeen  the  example  of 
that  State,  as  one  exhibiting  the  greatest 
contrast  in  the  condition  of  the  peopk  undar 
agricultural  and  commercial  pursuito,  with 
only  slight  attention  to  manu&ctnies ;  with 
its  wonderful  improvement  since  the  intro- 
dttctbn  of  manufiictores  and  laboFsaving 
machmery. 

It  would  be  difficult,  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  to  exhibit  a  more  striking  picture 
of  moral  and  physical  improvement;  and 
this  change  has  been  effected  by  the  system 
we  advocate,  in  a  comparatively  short  period, 
in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  State.  In  other  parts  of 
die  country,  where  the  population  and  ter- 
ritory are  less  compa<^  the  contrast  and  im- 
provement have  been  less  marked.  But  we 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  great  benefits 
wrouirht  by  the  manufiu^toring  ajstem  in 
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other  States,  wherever  industrial  pursuits  of 
this  olaas  have  been  introduced  by  eapital 
and  enterprise.    The  great  moral  and  suo- 
cessful  example  of  Lowell,  that  wonderful 
creation  of  the  genius,  capital,  and  industry 
of  our  own  times,  is  fkmiliar  to  all.    It  has 
l>een  often  described,  and  never  fails  to  in- 
terest the  friends  of  manufactures  who  have 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  it,  by  its  admira* 
ble  establishments,  conducted  on  a  system 
unsurpassed  in  the  world,  and  its  highly 
intellectual  industrial  population.    But  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  New- Hampshire, 
Maine,  Vermont,  and  Connecticut,  with  the 
Middle  States,  afford  abundant  instances  of 
the    prosperity    and   moral  i  jprovement 
which  have  tieen  caused  in  those  States  by 
the  introduction  of  manufactures. 

In  an  evil  hour,  the  passage  of  the  tariff 

of  1846  checked  the  march  of  improvement 

then  inprogress  under  the  benign  influence 

of  the  Whig  protective  tariff  of  1842.  How 

{ar  the  e&ct  of  foreign  competition  may 

arrest  the  increase  and  extension  of  raanu^ 

fcctures  in  those  States  where  they  have 

been  established  or  commenced,  time  onlv 

can  determine.    But  it  may  be  well  to  look 

at  the  amount  of  the  principal  manufactures 

ef  the  United  States  which  may  be  placed 

in  danger  by  free  trade  or  importations  of 

the  same  articles  from  foreign  countries.  We 

have  not  the  returns  of  the  census  of  last 

year,  but  the  following  shows  the  value  of 


these  manufactures  eleven  years  since,  by  the 
censusof  1840:— 

Annual  Tatoe 
maoafacliired. 

Cottons, $46,860,468 

Wof^ens, 20,e96,»«9 

Iron. 16,084,226 

Hardware,  Aa. 6,461.967 

Preciooa  Metals, 9,179,442 

Leather  and  Blanafactures  of; . .  48,786,382 

Paper, 6,186,093 

Oordage. 4,078,806 

Hata,  Ci^Mk  Ac, 10,180,847 

Total, 1168,492,668 

The  increase  of  these  manufactures,  under 
the  tariff  of  1842,  probably  raised  the  an- 
nual value  to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

This  immense  interest,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant benefits,  some  of  which  we  have  endea- 
vored to  exhibit  in  this  essay,  it  is  proposed 
by  the  advocates  of  free  trade  to  destroy ;  or 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  labor  to  the  standard 
of  that  of  Europe.  But  we  cannot  believe 
the  people  will  long  continue  to  countenance 
such  doctrines.  In  the  language  of  Henry 
Clay,  in  1 824 : "  The  cause  of  protection  is  the 
cause  of  the  country,  and  it  must  and  will 
prevail.  It  is  founded  in  the  interests  and 
affections  of  the  people ;  it  is  as  native  as 
the  granite  df  eply  imbedded  in  our  moun- 
tains. And  I  would  pray  God,  in  his  infi- 
nite mercy,  by  enlightening  our  councils,  to 
conduct  us  into  that  path  which  leads  to 
riches^  to  greatness,  to  glory,** 


AD    TURBATOREM    PLEBIS. 


BT  BtFftt  BBIBT  BACON. 


All  earthly  tLings  are  aubject  to  decay : 
The  laireat  temple  and  tne  proudest  Stat« 
Cnmible  at  kst  to  mia    But  the  great 

ImiBortal  trutba  which  they  embody  stay, 

And  on  the  earth  dwell  eTer.    They 
Have  perennial  life ;  and,  toon  or  late^ 

How  deep  soerer  hidden  from  the  day. 
Burst  the  mde  soil  wherein  theygenninat*. 

But  not  the  lets,  O  Demagogue,  tiiy  crime  t 
If  thy  base  arts  shall  cause  the  State  to  fall, 

All  after  ages  m  their  march  subKme 
Thy  hideoud  name  will  cover  with  a  pall 

Of  hate  undying  1    Such  thy  final  doom ; 

With  TBAiToa  carved  on  thy  uidiofy  tomb ! 
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BOYHOOD    AND    BARBARISM, 

"  Ia(aD8  HOD  nuiltum  a  Fw^iosodistoCrrTaE  Law  ^ooxi. 


CoNOBRKiNG  that  veiy  handsome  bit  of 
Latni  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article  as 
an  intimation  of  the  conr^  we  may  pursne^for 
a  short  thne,  in  discussing  in  a  grim  and  iron 
manner  certain  metaphysicai  truths  which 
are  not  expatiated  upon  with  sufficient  free* 
dom  ia  the  approved  text-books  on  mental 
scaenoe,  and  concerning  the  authors  of  this 
extremely  poKte  comparison,  we  may  have 
a  word  to  say  by*«nd-by,  if  this  philosophi- 
cal disquisition  has  not  attained  an  unwhole- 
some and  indigestible  magnitude  by  the  time 
that  we  are  ready  to  pay  our  compliments 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  made  so  injuri- 
ous an  allegation  against  the  juveniles  of  the 
Solar  System ; — for  we  doubt  not  that  what- 
ever is  tmthfilly  predicated  of  the  urchins 
of  this  planet,  may  with  equal  justice  be  pre* 
dicated  of  their  gigaoiio  and  lubberly  cou- 
sins who  snap  marbles  of  the  bigness  of 
bombshells  imder  the  rings  of  Saturn,  and 
of  minors  generally  in  all  the  planeto  and 
asteroids  in  our  immediate  neighboiliood. 
For  the  present  we  merely  remark,  that  if 
Ulpian  when  he  uttered,  Grodus  when  he 
echoed,  and  Mr.  Justice  Story  when  he  re- 
verberated the  charge,  through  the  pages  of 
his  stupendous  treaiiae  on  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence, had  in  their  eye  a  Carib,  a  Maurita^ 
nian,  a  Piot,  or  a  Pawnee,  as  the  model  of  a 
FuriosfUj  they  wwe  clearly  in  the  right 
Using  the  word  in  such  a  sense,  the  boy  is 
a  born  Furiosus.  That  however  was  not  Uie 
idea  of  the  learned  jurists.  In  the  slang  of 
the  Courts,  the  term  sigmfies  a  non  eompo9^ 
a  lunatic,  a  crack-brain,  a  crazy  fellow ;  and 
whether  e%'en  wise  men  are  warranted  in 
likening  all  youngsters  here  and  elsewhere 
to  loons,  (to  fall  in  with  the  popular  notion 
that  these  water-fowls  are  maniacs,)  may  well 
be  questioned.  When,  however,  you  intit> 
duce  to  me  as  a  Furiosus  a  red  gentleman 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Big-Tall-Thunder, 
mounted  on  a  mustang,  holding  a  javelin  in 
his  hand,  and  adorned  with  paint  mm!  feath- 
ers, and  ateert  to  me  that  the  Boy  does  not 


raat^ially  differ  from  him,  I  agree  witk 
yo«. 

Yes,  we  arb  all  born  savages^  It  is  onljr 
because  oertain  persons,  assuming  them^lvei 
to  be  wiser  than  Nature,  have  trained  our 
faonltiesto  such  distorted  shapes  as  eeemed 
good  to  their  morbid  vision^  that  you  and  I 
are  not  this  day  free  barbarians,  wearin^^ 
eagles^  qidlls,  and  hailing  each  other  as  Oroasr 
Wolf  and  Cntling-Oloud.  The  hand  Which 
guides  this  philosophic  pen  should  of  right 
whisk  a '  tomahawk.  Yonder  '  mild  bdy 
pacing  the  garden  walkft  and  murmuring  sail 
words  of  the  poets  ambng  the  dying  flowers^ 
or  watching  the  wild  pigeons  as  they  cleave 
with  unmatched  swiftness  the  still  air  of 
autumn,  to  vanish  in  the  mists  that  veil  the 
wooded  hill-sides^  and  mourning  when  pred* 
enlly  the  gui^  of  the  fowlers  ring  through 
the  groves  where  the  timid  birds  have  folded! 
their  wings^ — she,  the  soft-hearted^  whd 
whispers  to  the  dying  flowers  and  mouma 
for  the  doves  of  the  Indian  Yenus  tonk  by 
shot  whizzing  from  the  barrels  of  frighiM 
blunderbusses,  is  sister  to  the  quiwer-bearing 
Amaaons,  to  the  jingling  belles  of  Nootka,  to 
the  yelHBg  damsela  of  Iftozambiqiie.  Grioft 
Judge,  sitting  with  fixed  frowns  while  baim* 
tas  smite  with  clenched  fists  the  leatfaeiti 
oovers  of  Kent,  but  that  certain  influenoss 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  fiirty  eeo* 
tnries  were  brought  to  beartipon  yonr  young 
brain  years  ago,  when  those  bristling  gray* 
hairs  were  scarce  router  than  a  kitten's  fnr^ 
yon  I  might  now  see  sittii^  upon  the  ooott 
eil4og  of  Hurons  discussing  queetioiB  of 
state  with  the  dutky  senatore  of  the  woodi^ 
while  those  barristers  and  hawkioff  sherift 
should  gratify  their  now  misdirected  instincta 
by  forms  of  aotion  unknown  to  MaDsfield^ 
and  by  seizures  of  horses  and  ponltiy  ooo^ 
ceming  which  Sir  Thomas  More  might  aak^ 
with  tears  in  his  e3^es^  for  informaction  and  not 
for  a  joke,  "  utrvmi  poismt  repU^to^iP 

Why  is  it  that  these  possibilities  hav« 
foiled!    Why  is  it  thst  the  hand  wUd^ 
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nature  framed  to  whisk  the  terrible  toma- 
hawk, guides  instead  the  philosophic  pen, 
and  instead  of  knocking  the  sense  out  of 
the  skull  of  the  gentle  reader,  is  now  beating 
nonsense  into  it  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  mild 
lady,  insteadf  of  wajkii^  ^s^3iy  amqng  the 
dying  flowers  and  indurnlng  the  wounded 
pigeons,  is  not  dashing  on  a  hunting  horse 
into  a  group  of  leopards,  while  attendant 
Amazons  yell,  and  pierce  the  spotted  raon- 
Bleni  with  arrows  and  quivering  spears ;  is 
not  dancing  to  the  hideous  discord  of  conehs 
and  kettle-drams  like  her  jingling  sisters  of 
Nootka;  is  not  sporting  wilh  sharks  in  the 
oeean-8«yf,  or  floating  ot'er  the  lagoons  of 
some  rude  archipelago  nphesved  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Paoifle,  and  ioun^ng  in  her 
grotesque  eanoe,  a^Cleopfttra  of  the  Islands^ 
while  her  *♦  gentlewomen^  Kkc  the  Nereides" 
splash  in  the  «till  water  and  dWe  under  the 
keel  of  her  idle  bargef  What  magic  has 
made  the  lion  a  slieep;  has  changed  the 
t»wny  hide  which  Hencul®  might  wear  in 
the  audience  hall  of  Jore  into  a  soft  skin 
covered  with  wool,  which  housewives  may 
ipin;  has  so  quenched  the  regal  spirit  that 
now  the  iOng  of  the  Desert  nips  clover^  is 
shorn  by  boors,  makes  sheepish  noises,  is 
penned  at  night,  and  when  the  bell-wether 
leaps  into  a  well,  as  in  the  fsble,  folbwa  him 
foster  thsn  a  biieket  with  the  ewes  andnan^ 
Biesf 

.  How  widely  do  we,  the  brothers  of  the 
hnmmn  family^  direrge  in  our  lifetime  from 
the  general  starting-point;  like  brooks 
springing  from  the  «ame  mountain  and 
flowing,  soQie  io  t^e  SU  Lawrence  Gulf, 
some  to  the  Chesapeake,  <  and  some  to  the 
Gtilf  of  Mexico.  I  show  you  three  infants. 
One,  on  a  savage  island,  swings  in  his  bark 
hionmoek  (iom  the  limbs  of  a  tree,  and 
sleeps  white  the  winds  that  wander  over  the 
Eaoflc  wave  him  to  and  fro:  the  seeond 
rocks  in  his  Ted-oherry  cradle  in  a  New* 
England  form-house,  and  a  thoughtful, 
motherly  woman,  knitting  beside  him,  sings 
plaintive  hymns :  the  thinl  Deposes  in  a  gor- 
geous little  oouch,  curiously  carved,  9^  a 
spangled  canopy  covers  his  royal  head ;  gray- 
headed  Flekl  Marshals  and  sworded  Prroces 
stand  around ;  rigid  battalions  ranked  before 
the  palaoe  are  ready  to  defend  the  right  of 
Infont  royahy,  and  huge  cannon  on  the  bas- 
tions of  the  city,  whidi  proclaimed  to  the 
Baltic  the  birth  of  its  baby  admiral,  will 
hnd  bullets  and  busting  globeat  upon  the 


robbers  who  shall  dare  to  grasp  at  the  crown 
of  Muscovy,  whether  they  come  in  war-ships 
from  the  fast-anchored  isle,  or  march  in  regi- 
ments from  Gaul  and  the  cities  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  What  difference  in  thought  or 
desire  c^  you^umiise  ipay  existing  these  three 
little  mortals  ?  A  craniologist  might  (and 
unless  choked,  undoubtedly  would)  talk  about 
Mongolian  and  Circassian  contours,  and  so 
forth ;  but  in  the  essential  elements  which 
compose  a  live  baby,  wherein  di&rs  the  Is- 
lander ^m  the  American^  the  American 
from  the  Priaee?  Place  them  together  on 
the  floor:  will  they  not  whine,  and  crawl 
over  each  other  like  blind  puppies  ?  When 
a  few  mooas  have  passed^  and  strength  is 
given  to  their  limbs,  and  the  first  foint  ideas 
dawn  in  their  minds,  will  they  not  lay  h(M 
of  each  other's  hair,  (a  proof  tibat  the  knack 
of  scalping  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  conse^ 
quently  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  desi* 
rable  aceomphshments  whidi  Nature  desires 
her  children  to  possess,)  and  will  they  not  love, 
hate,  and  foav  the  same  objects  I  Is  there 
any  thing  in  their  several  gestures  or  glances 
that  Indicates  the  strangely  different  loves, 
hates,  and  fears  which  wiU  possess  them 
heresdber  ?  The  little  savage  does  not  mani- 
fest an  inclination  to  make  abariMcue  of  hia 
comrades;  the  American,  in  his  conversa- 
tions with  the  Frisoe,  is  not  understood  by 
the  mirses  to  caU  his  pli^-fellow  a  puppet 
or  a  blood-sneking  despot ;  and  the  latter 
seems  in  nowise  anxious  to  tie  strings  around 
the  neck  of  the  young  democrat;  nor  in  his 
devastations  does  he  discriminate  between 
pamphlets  that  argue  with  the  ^  divine  right 
of  kings"  and  newspapers  that  hoot  at  the 
Holy  Alliance ;  nor  when  he  creeps  on  the 
carpet  does  he  always  trav^  im  the  direction 
of  Constantinople*  Yet  in  forty  yeara^  where 
will  you  And  the  three  allies  ?  One  is  a  tall 
red  cannibal  horribly  painted,  paddling  his 
canoe  in  the  coves  of  New-2^and;  an- 
other is  a  rampant  republkian,  woiking  the 
batteries  of  a  red-hot  political  journftl,  and 
invoking  the  Demon  of  Revokoion  to  rise 
from  caverns  where 

**  The  slumbering  earthquake  lies  pillowed  on  fire ;" 

the  third  towers  above  his  nobles,  a  Czar, 
and  gathers  together  Co86a<^  from  the 
Ukraine^  Tartars  from  the  Ural,  Siberians 
from  the  steppes,  and  Finns  from  the  ice- 
beigs,  land  then,  like  one  of  the  old  idols  of 
the  North,  hokMng  in  his  hand  deluge^  ter- 
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rors,  and  storms,  hoveTS  over  the  frontiers  of 
Europe  and  laiuiches  his  thunders  at  sullen 
intervals  against  the  citadels  of  Danube  and 
the  Rhine.  Observe  what  a  deadly  antipa^ 
thy  against  the  others  has  arisen  in  each  of 
the  former  play-fellows.  If  the  Cannibal 
catches  the  Ozar,  he  will  roast  him ;  if  the 
Czar  catches  the  Republican,  he  will  hang 
him ;  if  the  Republican  gets  the  others  in 
hi^  power,  he  will  shut  the  Prince  in  a  peni- 
tentiary,  and  probably  will  kill  the  savage 
with  rum. 

Philosophy,  in  Tiew  of  these  things,  has 
much  to  offer.  But  to-day  Philosophy  may 
go  hang.  Musty  speculation  is  undoubtedly 
OMT  forle,  (although  the  reviews  and  uni- 
versities may  ignore  our  pretensions,  for 
which  we  shall  take  vengeance  by-and-by 
when  we  have  time  for  it ;)  but  to-day  all 
blowing  upon  "  Apollo's  lute,"  as  Milton  has 
it,  will  be  refrained  from.  Philosophy,  we 
repeat  politely  but  firmly,  may  to-day  go 
hang.  We  will  be  content  with  pointing 
out  a  few  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
North  American  juvenile  which  indicate 
how  strongly  his  healthfiil  savage  instincts 
strugnrle  with  the  tremendous  agencies,  the 
accumuktions  of  forty  centuries,  which  are 
brought  to  crush  them ;  how  r^uctantly  the 
healthful  savage  spirit  yields  to  the  soft  but 
persevering  and  mighty  genius  of  Civilization. 

It  is  assumed  that  we  are  born  savages. 
The  civilizing  of  a  wild  man's  boy  is  as  dis- 
couraging an  undertaking  as  the  training  of 
a  fox's  whelp  to  an  understanding  of  our  con- 
ventional notions  about  geese  imd  turkeys ; 
but  the  barbarizing  of  a  tame  man's  boy  is 
as  easy  a  thing  as  making  wild  boars  and 
jackals  of  the  oC&pring  of  domestio  swine  and 
mastic,  by  turning  them  loose  in  the  wil- 
derness when  they  are  pigs  and  puppies. 
White  boys  who  are  captured  by  Indians  in 
five  cases  out  of  ten  become  chiefr ;  but  how 
many  red  boys  who  are  taken  by  benevolent 
persons  and  put  into  academies  become  ju- 
rists or  mathematicians  f  The  white  boy 
takes  to  savage  life  as  naturally  as  the  du(4 
to  water.  The  culture  of  universities  may 
have  been  exhausted  on  his  ancestors  for  ten 
generations  back ;  but  put  him  in  the  hands 
of  a  Camanche  matron  when  he  is  a  year 
old,  and  the  culture  which  has  been  expended 
on  the  parent  stock  will  not  be  indicated,  on 
the  little  graft  which  is  severed  ftom  it,  by 
a  single  blossom.  He  is  visited  by  no  vague 
Meas  of  the  Rule  of  Three  as  he  gnaws  elk- 


ribs  in  his  fbater-mother^s  lodge ;  he  is  im- 
pelled by  no  unaccountable  impnlse  io 
expostulate  with  his  play-mates  at  the  occa- 
sional imperfections  of  their  syntax.  On  iha 
contrary,  he  hunts  prairie-dogs,  learns  tfaa 
war-dance,  flings  hatchets  like  the  cub  of  a 
very  Powhattan;  and  when  grown  to  the 
stature  of  a  man,  will  spear  mail-riders  and. 
emigrants,  and  abet  a  stampede  of  govenw 
ment  mules,  as  readily  as  any  bom  barbarian. 
The  rule  will  not  work  both  ways.  Intro- 
duce a  young  Camanche  into  an  infant- 
school,  and  it  appears  that  we  might  as  well 
direct  our  edncational  apparatus  at  a  yonn^ 
bear.  Culture  affects  hereditarily  the  &caP 
ties,  but  not  the  instincts, — at  all  events,  not* 
nearly  so  sensibly  the  latter  as  the  fbrmer. 
Hence  it  is  that  itie  son  of  the  civilized  man 
with  iessdiflScnlty  becomes  civilized  than  his 
red  cousin,  for  he  has  hereditary  faeultiea 
which  if  exercised  will  master  insdncts ;  and 
these  the  wild  boy  has  not,  for  his  grand- 
fathers for  ten  generations  back,  instead  of 
nibbling  philosophy  at  Oxford  or  Bologna 
or  Salamanca,  were'soouring  the  country  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Cali^^mian  Oolo^ 
rado,  knocking  out  other  wild  men's  brains, 
and  whooping  like  imps  of  the  pit 

Yes,  mothers  of  America,  your  nurser- 
ies are  wigwams  of  Oherokees,  Blackieet, 
Apaches ;  your  cradles  are  nests  of  Bedouins. 
Not  many  mornings  ago  I  saw  a  young 
Anglo-Saxon,  who  cannot  utter  six  articuhite 
sounds,  standing  on  a  chair  by  the  window 
and  catching  and  destroying  Uie  honse-flieB, 
whose  joints  were  stiffened  by  the  frosts  of 
the  preceding  night,  with  the  same  glee  thai 
a  Mohawk  warrior  would  exhibit  on  being 
let  loose,  with  Hcense  to  mnrder,  in  an 
Asylum  for  Cripples.  That  indifference  to 
the  rights  of  crockery,  that  apathy  of  oon- 
soienoe  at  ^  destnicUon  of  pitdieis  and 
glass-ware,  that  Gothic  exultation  over  the 
ruins  of  a  dinner  plate,  which  the  unbreeehed 
urchin  displays,  are  manifestations  of  that 
same  barbarian  a^^ite  for  smashing  which 
mined  the  marbles  of  Greece  and  shattered 
the  priceless  vases  of  Italy.  The  original, 
genuine  instinct  is  suppressed  at  first  by  force, 
and  afterwards  eradicated  by  artfuUy  im- 
planting an  artificial  taste  for  entire  dinner 
plates  and  for  uncracked  pitchers.  Destrnc* 
ttyeness  is  almost  ^e  first  organ  whidi  givea 
siffns  of  activity  in  Uie  infant  brain :  only 
aSow  it  fiur  play,  and  it  will  in  due  time  h^ 
master  of  die  wholer<sraaiam.    ^^^i^ 
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The  chief  labor  in  educataon  is  the  eradi- 
cation of  instincts.  School-life  is  for  a  long 
time  but  an  artful  war  between  the  peda- 
g(^ua  and  the  savage  propensities  of  his 
pupils*  Observe  what  bloody  books  are 
boys^  favorites.  Their  earliest  reading  is  of 
pirates  and  Arabs.  The  attack  of  Indians 
on  the  cabin  of  the  settler,  with  its  attendant 
h^orrors  of  burning  roofs,  ringing  rtfies,  and 
merciless  murders,  have  a  fascination  for 
tjiem — even  for  the  mildest  Books  of  des* 
perate  or  vagrant  and  lawless  action  please 
them.  In  Ustorj,  they  <^n  an  intimacy 
with  Hannibal  and  Leonidas ;  in  adventure, 
^th  Captain  Kyd  and  the  Argonauts.  These 
propensities  are  cunningly  made  to  work 
their  own  destruction.  The  savage  instinct 
is  gratified  by  reading  about  vagabonds  and 
headlong  heroes,  but  the  shrewd  teacher  will 
remark  how  this  arouses  faculties  whi<^  will 
in  time  master  instinct.  His  appetite  for 
other  delights  arises,  and  a  taste  for  books 
of  a  somewhat  different  tone  is  provoked. 
The  young  reader  gets  an  ear  for  toe  graces 
of  style,  and  remarks  the  difference  between 
those  abrupt  sentences  which  pitch  him 
along  like  the  chopping  waves  of  a  Gulf 
Stream,  and  the  majestic  periods,  the  long 
Ciceronian  swells  on  which  we  are  borne 
through  successive  chapters  till  as  we  ap- 

E roach  the  close,  like  sailors  in  a  boat,  we 
ear  a  fine  roaring  of  surges,  and  ride  to  tbe 
beach  through  thesurf  of  a  peroration.  Thus 
is  a  taste  for  Literature  bom,  and  in  a  few 
years,  when  the  bloodthirsty  little  reader  has 
attained  man^s  estate,  his  earliest  acquaint* 
ances,  the  forest  outlaws  and  the  buccaneers, 
are  received  at  his  mental  levtes  on  entirely 
a  different  footing.  The  old  desiro  of  train- 
ing in  Robin  HcxmI's  company  has  assumed 
perhaps  the  form  of  a  willingness  to  be  Little 
John  to  Carlyle  or  some  oth^  sesthet'cal 
bandit.  The  satisfaction  he  once  would  have 
felt  at  boarding  an  argosy  on  the  Spanish 
main,  has  become  a  singular  deUght  in  way- 
Istying  the  portiy  octavo  in  which  some 
learned  man  has  stowed  his  philosophic 
ingots,  and  is  ploughing  his  stately  course  in 
fancied  security ;  in  dashing  at  the  clumsy 
prize  after  the  fiashion  of  Hawkins  and  Mor- 
g^  and  in  making  the  wretched  master 
walk  the  plank  like  a  grandee  of  Arragon 
intercepted  by  Black  Ikard  in  his  voyage 
from  Porto  Bello  to  Cadiz* 

Few  boys,  it  has  been  remarked,  I  believe, 
reach  mamiood  without  at  some  time  having 


resolved  to  become  either  s^Iors  or  hunters. 
What  days  are  spent  in  grievous  indecision 
whether  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  shoot  bufiialoes  or  to  the  Japan 
seas  and  harpoon  whales.  What  nights  are 
made  glorious  by  dreams  of  killing  seals  by 
torch-light  in  caves  where  the  Antarctic  Tn- 
tom  blow  their  "  wreathed  horns"  in  alarm  at 
the  roW)ery  of  their  folds.  What  plots  for  re- 
viving the  ancient  and  amiable  fraternity  of 
Sea  Kings  are  concocted  of  winter  evenings, 
by  flaxen-headed  conspirators,  as  they  crack 
butternuts  before  the  kitchen  fire — iJiwack- 
ing  the  solid  nut-shells  with  their  hammers 
as  if  they  were  smiting  the  mailed  heads  of 
Celts  and  Saxons,  while  some  young  hero 
who  has  lately  posted  himself  up  in  Scandi- 
navian matters  doles  out  tales  of  the  Red 
Erics,  the  Rollos,  and  the  HaroM  Slambang- 
ers  who  roamed  the  seas  with  their  gigantic 
boatswains,  before  the  Law  of  Nations  was 
heard  of  in  the  North  Sea  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  What  consultations  are  held  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  of  fitting  up  the  old 
den  in  the  rocks  above  tiie  i^age  for  a  cave 
of  Forty  Thieves,  who  are  to  operate  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  the  enterprising  gentle- 
men of  the  Arabian  tale,  excepting  that  oil 
is  to  be  abstained  from  both  as  an  article  of 
trade  and  as  a  beverage — ^the  former  because 
it  proved  the  ruin  of  Ali  Baba*s  guests,  and 
the  latter  owing  to  a  grudge  entertained 
since  infancy.  Minerva,  overhearing  these 
eager  conversations,  smiles.  In  forty  years 
RmI  Eric  is  President  of  a  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  and  Rollo's  UHs  are  honored  in 
Cop^agen.  Some  of  the  Forty  Thieves 
are  Justices  of  a  Western  Court  of  Star* 
Chamber,  administering  Lyndi-Law  to  forg- 
ers and  blacklegs,  and  others  $are  legislators 
and  grand  jurymen.  The  youAg  lions  have 
been  cheated  of  their  teeth.  The  lust  for 
barbarism  has  been  quenched  by  stimulating 
the  remote  appetite  for  refinement.  The 
boy  who  at  the  BgQ  of  twelve  is  fully  re- 
solved, as  soon  as  be  is  rdeased  from  home 
tyranny,  to  pitch  his  camp  on  the  North  fork 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  sodety  of  wolves  and  wild  horses, 
finds  that  each  year  a  band  is  tied  to  him 
which  he  will  not  be  able  to  sunder;  and  at 
twentyKme  he  is  firmly  bound  to  civilization 
— a  slave  to  clocks  and  stoves  and  tables — 
a  bondman  to  hotels  and  newspapers. 

Schoohnaslers^  the  missionanes  whom  we 
employ  to  labor  in  thai  dense  barbarism 
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which  darkens  onr  nurseries,  bear  Tritness 
to  the  fidelity  of  all  juveniles  to  their 
mother,  Nature.  They  can  testify,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  rule  is  not  without 
i^;)parent  exceptions.  They  sonietimes  get 
youn*  converts  faster  than  they  bargained 
for.  Some  young  gentlemen  manifest  the 
most  precocious  faculty  for  adapting  thedi^ 
selves  to  the  artificial  structure  of  the  so^ 
ciety  in  which  they  find  themselves  born, 
as  if  they  saw  the  uselessness  of  resistance, 
and  were  inclined  to  make  the  best  of  their 
misfortune.  Inconsistent  as  it  may  seem, 
these  little  pioneers  are  made  to  feel  the 
^  peculiar  institution^^  whwh  pverails  in  all 
well-r^nlated  schools,  more  o^n  than  their 
duller  mates,  who  hanker  for  the  pleasures 
of  Bedouixts,  and  hang  back  and  sulk  when 
the  handsome  young  man  with  the  helmet 
(see  the  frontispiece  of  the  spelling-book) 
ofiem  to  lead  them  to  yonder  edifice,  labelled 
Science  ;  which  inscription  needs  only  to  be 
changed  to  Circus  to  fire  the  sulkers,  for 
years  to  come,  with  love  at  first  sight  for  all 
young  men  who  wear  helmets*  The  reason 
is,  that  schoolmasters  are  generally  impene- 
trably pedantic,  and  insist  that  youth  shall 
be  enlightened  according  to  certain  approved 
systems.  All  short  cuts  to  civilization, 
avoiding  the  slough  of  Orthography  and 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  Arithmetic,  are 
as  criminal  in  their  eyes  as  the  contrivance 
of  the  gentleman  immortalized  in  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  to  get  on  the  high  road  to 
the  City  without  facing  the  enemies  which 
the  intrepid  Christian  met  and  vanquished. 
I  once  knew  a  school  where  grammar  was 
not  loved  quite  so  well  as  some  other  things 
in  which  Black  Hawk  would  have  delighted, 
where  nevertheless  the  most  complicated 
and  artificial  transactions  of  the  civilized 
world  were  carried  on  with  amazing  zeaL 
But  these  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  from 
the  teacher,  for  he  had  his  own  way,  of 
course,  and  visited  the  Banking  Institutions, 
the  East  India  Companies  and  the  Express 
Offices  which  flourished  in  his  dominions 
with  the  same  undiscriminating  switch  with 
which  he  tingled  the  legs  <^  truants  and 
blockheads. 

How  fresh  is    our  recollection  of  one 

hazel-eyed  young  schemer — the  Hudson  of 

the  school — who  hsd  a  finger  in  more  rail- 

fofld*  than   you   c^^n  5'^^   '-    "*"    North 
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pigeon  shot  rolling  through  these  became, 
when  viewed  through  that  eye  oi  imi^nar 
tion  which  boys  possess  in  sudi  perfection, 
cattle  trains,  freight  trains,  and  expreaa 
trains,  circulating  thiough  the  United  Stats 
in  the  most  lively  nmnner  imaginable. 
Ought  not  the  pedagogue  to  have  rejoioed 
at  tiie  achievements  c^  this  'precocious  RaiL- 
road  Director,  as  so  many  triumphs  over  the 
wild  nature  within  him  f  Perhaps  he 
ought,  but  he  didn't  He  seemed  to  canj 
in  hSs  single  sotil  more  hostility  to  inteiaal 
iraprovements  than  the  whole  band  df 
Michigan  conspirators^  and  one  .day  ma»> 
aged  to  throw  the  mail  tram  off  the  track 
with  such  violence,  that  the  brakeman  was 
seriously  contused  and  the  conductor  got 
his  knuckles  broken.  This  rather  dampeuMl 
the  railroad  mania. 

The  young  gentlemen  of  that  school 
showed  a  surprising  aptitude  fi>r  civilization 
within  doors,  and  a  no  less  decidfid  geniea 
for  barbarism  withoni  There  were  move 
naval  and  financial  enterprises  afloat  than 
there  were  in  Tyre  of  old.  One  financial 
operation  we  remember,  whidi  would  hare 
startled  Wall  street  A  genius  in  asednded 
comer  of  the  room  started  the  ^Empire 
Bank,*'  which  began  business  on  the  gigan- 
tic scale  of  the  Bank  of  England.  For 
about  a  week  notes  were  issued  daily  to  the 
amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  school  was  in  a  short  time  fiill 
of  millionaires  in.  bare  ieet  and  linen  jackeli, 
not  a  few  of  whom  would  have  been  im- 
pudent enough  to  ofler  Rothschild  the  loan 
of  a  hundred  dollars  to  set  up  a  grocery  with, 
or  to  propose  to  Nicholas  to  supply  him  with 
funds  to  carry  on  the  Circassian  war,  provi- 
ded he  would  give  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
Kremlin  for  security. 

"  Pandemonium,  tho  high  capital 
Of  Satan  and  his  peers," 

did  not  arise  more  suddenly  or  mysteriously 
than  this  financial  prodigy,  and  was  not  a 
more  gorgeous  affair,  nor  worth  more  money 
when  it  was  completed.  8till  there  was 
something  not  altogether  secure,  I  fear, 
about  the  basis  of  its  credit  It  never  waa 
disclosed  what  securities  were  pledged  to 
indemnify  the  holden  of  its  notes,  but  I  su»- 
pect  that  if  an  inventory  of  its  actual  prop- 
erty whiohMMbt  l^ikve  been  reached  in 
Equity  '  o,  the  seliedule  of  the 

mvesi^  *^  would  ha¥e  i^Ml^ 
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ited  about  ten  fisb-hooks  aod  a  kite.  Tinnk 
of  these  chattels,  and  a  doobtful  demand 
against  an  Irish  boy  for  breaking  a  ball-olub, 
as  reeaurceaj  to  meet  ItabUiliu  somewhat 
gmater  than  the  national  debt  of  Great  Bri- 
tain I  Nevertbeleffif  holders  fblt  secure,  and 
the  manufieture  of  money  went  on  without 
interruptioQ.  Nabobs  of  the  most  astound- 
ing opnience  surrounded  the  throne  of  our 
.unconscious  SuHan,  who  continued  to  cuff 
and  ferule  with  as  little  oeremomy  as  they 
cutoff  paupers'  heads  in  the  East  Even 
in  India  it  won't  do  to  strangle  a  nabob 
as  summarily  as  his  porter ;  but  here  there 
was  not  the  slightest  discrimination  between 
Bobs  and  Nabobs.  Indeed,  it  was  some 
time  before  Uie  Despot  found  that  an  aris- 
tocraoy  of  wealth  was  sprhiging  up  in  his 
realm ;  but  one  unlucky  day,  a  thousand- 
dollar  note  baring  ftdlen  into  his  hands  by 
accident  or  treaoheiy,  there  was  a  tremen- 
doQs  commotion  in  the  money  market  forth- 
with. The  Bank  exploded;  indeed,  y/hai 
else  coutd  have  been  expected  of  an  institu- 
tion whose  credit  depended  upon  a  pledge 
of  kites  and  fish-hooks  of  the  gross  value  of 
eighteen  pence!  The  schoolmaster's  en- 
oonnter  with  it  was  like  General  Jackson's 
(hmous  tilt  with  Uie  ^Monster."  He  was 
jiot  awed  by  wealth — ^not  he  I  He  would 
have  ** tanned"  Crassus  hiaMelf  for  spelling 
pktkysic  without  a  p  and  two  A'«.  So  ^ 
lutndied  the  ^  monopoly"  without  nnttens, 
»  Old  Hickoiy  would  have  done,  spanked 
^  Cashier,  and  compelled  fund-holders  to 


disgorge  their  treasmrcs,  till  he  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  a  ^  pile"  which  would 
have  bought  out  the  East  India  Company* 
This  was  disastrous,  it  is  true,  but  the  Bank 
was  a  very  spiy  one,  and  was  on  its  k'gs 
again  by  dinner  time.  The  President  w.is 
remarkably  fertile  in  expedients.  Before 
the  ademooQ  was  half  through,  his  financial 
foundry  was  in  full  bhist,  and  before  the 
smnmons  of  ^  All  hands  ahoy  to  spell "  was 
^ven  at  four  beils^  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  had  shot  ahead  during  the  temporary 
suspension  of  its  rivalj  wss  ^*  nowhere." 
The  panic  had  subsided;  insolvents  had 
picked  themselves  up.  Our  next  neighbor, 
who  lost  all  in  the  general  bankruptcy  of  the 
morning,  was  worth  a  Bullion  of  dollars 
when  school  was  dismissed,  owing  to  a  mas- 
terly speculation  in  buck-shot^  Intt  he  lost 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tbousani  before  bed- 
tiiie,  by  indiscreetly  carrying  it  in  his  pocket 
when  he  went  after  the  cows. 

These  illustrations,  we  admit,  do  not  ma- 
terially support  our  argument  These  en- 
terprises indicated  a  marvellous  aptitude  for 
civilization^  it  must  be  confessed,  and  so  far, 
they  go  to  sap  the  theory  which  has  just 
been  presented.  But  eouid  we  show  you 
these  young  Bankers  and  '^  Railway  Kings" 
out  of  doors,  and  unveil  their  schemes  Mid 
secrets,  their  wishes,  plots  and  dreams, 
(which  cannot  in  justice  to  the  Rights  of 
Readers  be  now  done,)  the  balance  in  favor 
of  barbarism  would,  we  fear,  be  rather  start* 
ling»  Ow  H.  if. 
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NO     MORE! 

^  L«f  UB^es  qui  me  loiit  d^termin^e  t'en  ront,  etf  entre  dans  nn  sentier  d^oA  Je  bo  reriendrii  plw.* 

No  morel    Oh  1  what  nnuttered  grief 

Dwells  io  thoee  chill  prophetic  wordi  1 
The  tomb  of  every  warm  belief 

They  strike  upoo  the  heart's  deep  chords : 
Like  the  faiot  music  of  a  dream. 

The  shadows  from  some  mystic  shore, 
Where  jewels  flash,  where  roses  gleam, 

We  hear  the  waUing  aouad — ^No  more  1 

No  more  1    The  summer  founts  may  throw 

Their  silvery  music  on  the  air; 
The  sunset  lend  its  opal  glow 

To  skies  that  seemed  ^fore  so  fiur; 
And  Budi  a  flood  of  liquid  light 

May  rest  on  mount,  and  sea,  and  shore. 
As  bathed  old  Ida's  classic  height ; 

Yet  some  low  voice  shall  say — No  more  I 

No  more  1    Throughout  the  boundless  earth 

They  blend  with  Hope's  fallacious  dream ; 
They  echo  through  the  haunts  of  Mirth ; 

A  whisper  of  the  Past  they  seem. 
Who  hath  not  heard  mid  light  and  song. 

Mid  pageantry,  and  pride,  and  power, 
Those  spirit-voices  round  him  throng 

That  mock  the  glittering  festal  hour  ff 

The  heart  is  but  a  wasting  minp. 

An  altar  for  some  idul  kept. 
Till  o'er  its  desecrated  shrine 

The  storm  gust  hath  too  rudely  swept ; 
A  pedestal  too  wildly  placed. 

Flooded  by  every  passing  wave. 
Recording  vows  too  soon  e&ced — 

A  temple  reared  upon  the  grave ! 

The  pestrworm  feeds  upon  the  rose, 

The  violet  bears  no  deathless  bloom : 
What  tints  our  morning  skies  diadoee — 

What  darkness  lingers  round  the  tomb  I 
What  memories  of  buried  love. 

What  earnest  tones  for  ever  fled ; 
What  yearnings  for  the  world  above. 

What  lonely  vigils  with  the  dead  1 

Our  dead  1    Can  such  a  voice  arise 

In  rebel  pief  upon  the  air  f 
Hie  hosts  that  fill  th'  eternal  skies, 

What  can  they  know  of  woe  or  care  ff 
Our  dead  1    Oh  1  who  shaU  say,  *«  Our  dead  T 

Released  from  this  dark  chamel  shore, 
Hath  not  th*  immottal  spirit  fled, 

To  live  when  time  shall  be  no  more  ff  (X 

BfiMpi,  July  8, 1861. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  within  the  short 
space  of  half  a  century,  from  the  middle  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars,  there  flourished  all  that  England 
can  boast  of  as  superior  in  the  art  of  serious 
dramatic  literature.  Perhaps  we  should 
make  an  exception  in  favor  of  one  solitary 
example — the  Samson  Agonistes ;  but  after 
that  we  have  almost  notfamg.  In  the  firma- 
ment of  this  age-  of  **  strong-minded  Eng- 
land,**  the  name  of  Shakspeare  has  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun ;  a  comparison  which  will 
hold  good  in  many  ways.  The  brightness 
encircling  Shakspeare's  memory  completely 
blinds  the  ordinary  gazer  to  the  beauties  of 
other  kindred  contemporaiy  spirits — ^as  Ben 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Webster,  Kit  Marlow,  and  numerous  others. 
Among  these,  John  Ford  held  in  his  day  a 
very  high  position,  which  even  now  he  is 
allowed  to  have  merited. 

John  Ford,  or  as  he  sometimes  spelt  his 
name,  Forde,  was  bom  of  reputable  parent- 
age in  Devonshire,  England,  in  the  spring 
of  1586.  It  is  the  lamentable  dearth  of  all 
positive  evidence,  even  on  such  a  point  as 
this,  that  has  caused  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished British  poets  to  say,  '^It  is  painful 
to  find  the  name  of  Ford  a  barren  spot  in 
our  poetical  biography,  marked  by  nothing 
but  a  few  dates  and  conjectures,  chiefly  drawn 
from  his  own  dedications."  However,  there 
b  still  extant  at  Ilsington,  in  Devonshire,  the 
record  of  his  bap^m,  dated  April  l7th, 
1586.  Like  Congreve,  and  many  others  of 
the  brotherhood.  Ford,  after  receiving  a 
liberal  education,  was  entered  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  16th  November,  1602,  as  a  student 
of  law.  K.  would  seem  that  in  after  life  he 
was  a  practitioner  of  no  mean  eminence  in 
this  science.  In  1 606,  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
age  of  manhood,  he  published  an  aflectionate 
tribute  to  Uie  memory  of  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, in  the  shape  of  some  verses  entitled 
"  Fame's  Memorial,**  etc  Twenty-three  years 
after  this  date  we  again  find  him  before  the 
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public  In  1629  he  published  his  "Lover's 
Melancholy,**  which  ne  assures  us,  in  his 
dedication  to  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  was 
his  first  printed  dramatic  effort  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  composed  several  plays  in  the 
long  interim  for  representation,  although 
none  of  them  had  as  yet  emanated  from  U\e 
press.  Happily  for  our  curiosity,  his  dedi- 
cations afford  us  some  irrefragable  testimony 
as  to  the  history  of  the  compositions  to  which 
they  are  attached.  The  first  play,  the  pro- 
duct of  Ford*s  mind,  that  appeared  on  the 
stage,  seems  to  have  been,  "  ^'is  pity  she*8  a 
Whore,**  although  it  was  not  published  until 
1633.  In  the  dedication  to  the  Eari  of 
Peterborough,  the  author  styles  it  "  the  first 
fruit  of  his  leisure  in  this  action.**  From 
the  very  nature  of  this  play,  its  damnation 
ensues.  The  horrible  traits  in  the  characters 
of  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  piece  render 
it  unfit  for  perusal  by  the  young,  and  sicken- 
ing to  the  old.  It  is  pleasing  however  to 
hear  the  author*s  real  sentiments  in  the  very 
opening  of  the  play,  from  the  mouth  of 
Friar  Bonaventura,  (a  second  Friar  Lau- 
rence :) — 

**  Dispute  no  more  in  this,  for  know,  jonng  man, 
These  are  no  school-points ;  tuce  philusopby 
May  tolerate  milikely  argumentB, 
But  Heaven  admits  no  jests !  Wits  that  presumed 
On  wit  too  much,  by  striTing  bow  to  prove 
There  was  no  GkxJ,  with  fooD»h  grounds  of  art, 
Discovered  first  the  nearest  way  to  hell, 
And  filled  the  world  with  devilish  atheism. 
Such  questions^  youth,  are  fond :  far  better  'tis 
To  bless  the  sun,  than  reason  why  it  chines ; 
And  He  thuu  talk'st  of  is  above  tlic  suu. 
No  more ; — I  may  not  hear  it" 

Hear  the  lover  describing  the  charms  of 
his  mistress,  in  an  impassioned  strain  worthy 
of  Arioeto  himself: — 

**  View  well  her  face,  and  in  that  little  round 
Tou  may  observe  a  world  of  variety : 
For  conu,  lips ;  for  sweet  perfumes,  her  breath  ^ 
For  jewels,  eves;  for  threads  of  purest  gold. 
Hair ;  for  defidous  choice  of  flowers,  dieekt; 
Wonder  in  every  portioo  of  that  form. 
20 
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Hear  her  but  speak,  and  you  will  swear  the  spheres 
Make  mosic  for  the  dtizeos  in  heaven.*' 

A  single  specimen  more  must  sufiQce  for 
this  tragedy.  In  strong  contrast  with  the 
foregoing,  we  select  an  extract  in  which  the 
Friar  describes  the  consequences  of  sin : — 


"iThero  is  a  place 

(lAst,  daughter  1)  in  a  black  and  hollow  yault 
Where  day  is  never  seen ;  there  shines  no  sun, 
But  flaming  horror  of  consozmng  fires ; 
A  lighUess  sulphur,  chok'd  with  smoky  fogs 
Of  an  infected  darkness.    In  this  place 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousand  sundry  sorts 
Of  never-dying  deaths ;  there  damnea  souls 
Koar  without  pity ;  there  are  gluttons  fed 
With  toads  and  adders ;  there  is  burning  oil 
Poured  down  the  drunkard*s  throat ;  the  usurer 
Is  forced  to  sup  whole  draughts  of  molten  gold; 
There  is  the  murderer  for  ever  stabbed. 
Yet  can  he  never  die ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  racks  of  burning  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 
He  feels  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust" 

Although  a  most  hideous  and  enormous 
sin  is  held  up  in  this  tragedy  to  the  popular 
odium,  yet  even  the  goodness  of  the  author's 
motives  can  scarce  excuse  his  subject  Still, 
he  has  the  slight  defense  that  he  may  have 
taken  the  hint  from  the  ancient  Greek  drama, 
in  which  this  vice  was  not  of  uncommon  oc- 
currence. And  in  this  feeling  we  are  borne 
out  by  some  of  the  most  able  critics.  The 
author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope"  held  still 
stronger  language  in  this  connection ;  and 
the  late  Charles  Lamb,  in  a  note  to  an  ex- 
tract from  this  play,  says:  "Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  Inquiries 
into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,  rebukes 
such  authors  as  have  chosen  to  relate  pro- 
digious and  nameless  sins.  The  chapter  is 
entitled,  Of  some  relations  whose  truth  we 
fear.  Hb  reasoning  is  solemn  and  fine: 
*  Lastly,  as  there  are  many  relations  whereto 
we  cannot  assent,  and  make  some  doubt 
thereof,  so  there  are  many  relations  whose 
truth  we  fear,  and  heartily  wish  there  were 
no  verity  therein.  Many  other  accounts  like 
these  we  meet  sometimes  in  history,  scan- 
dalous unto  Christianity,  and  even  unto 
humanity ;  whose  not  only  verities  but  rela- 
tions honest  minds  do  deprecate.  For  of 
sins  heteroclital,  aud  such  as  want  either 
name  or  precedent,  there  is  ofttimes  a  sin 
even  in  tieir  histories.  We  desire  no  rec- 
ords of  such  enormities  ;  sins  should  be 
accounted  new,  that  thus  they  may  be 
'^-♦Aemed  monstrous.  They  omit  of  'mon- 
'^y  as  they  M  from  their  rarity ;  for 


men  count  it  venial  to  err  with  their  fore- 
fathers, and  foolishly  conceive  they  divide  a 
sin  in  its  society.  The  pens  of  men  raay 
sufficiently  expatiate  without  these  singu- 
larities of  villany ;  for,  as  they  increase  die 
hatred  of  vice  in  some,  so  do  they  enlai^ 
the  theory  of  wickedness  in  all.  And  this 
is  one  thing  that  may  make  latter  ages  worse 
than  were  the  former :  for  the  vicious  ex- 
ample of  ages  past  poisons  the  curiositj  of 
these  present,  affording  a  hint  of  sin  unto 
seduceable  spirits,  and  solicidng  those  unto 
the  imitation  of  them,  whose  heads  were 
never  so  perverRely  principled  as  to  invent 
them.  In  things  of  this  nature  silence  com- 
mendeth  history;  'tis  the  veniable  part  (^ 
things  lost,  wherein  there  must  never  rise  a 
Pancirollus,  nor  remain  any  Register  but  that 
of  HelL'  Pancirollus  wrote  ^DeAntiguit 
PerditiSy  or  of  the  Lost  Inventions  of  Anti- 
quity."' 

We  take  leave  of  this  play,  for  the  "  Lot- 
er's  Melancholy,"  with  feelings  much  akin 
to  those  inspired  by  stepping  from  a  cold, 
damp  charnel-house,  into  an  airy,  agreeable 
garden.  This  tragi-comedy  we  have  alluded 
to  before :  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  superior 
production,  containing  several  passages  that 
would  singly  suffice  to  immortalize  any  man. 
The  plot  is  also  of  a  graceful  character.  In 
it  our  author  delineates  with  a  master's  hand 
the  progress  and  cure  of  two  kinds  of  in- 
sanity, without  sufiering  the  interest  of  the 
piece  to  pall  for  a  moment  The  reader  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Lamb  in  regard  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  that  "it  is  as  fine  as  any 
thing  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  almost 
equals  the  strife  it  celebrates."  It  depicts  a 
contest  between  a  Musician  and  a  Nightin- 
gale :  the  tale  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
mmiliar  to  all  classical  readers : — 

**  Menaphon,    Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  th* 
tales 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  tune  have  feigned 
To  glonfv  their  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
Desure  of  yisiting  that  Paradise. 
To  Thessaly  I  came,  and  living  private, 
Without  acqnaintance  of  more  sweet  compankiiM 
Than  the  old  inmates  of  my  love,  my  thonghta, 
I  day  by  day  frequented  silent  groves 
And  sohtary  walKs.    One  mormng  early 
This  accident  encountered  me :  I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishmg  contentioQ 
That  art  or  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 
A  sound  of  music  touched  mine  ears,  or  rather. 
Indeed,  entranced  m v  soul :  as  I  stole  nearer, 
Invited  by  the  melody,  I  saw 
This  youth,  this  f<iir-faced  jroutb,  upon  bis  Intt 
With  strains  of  strange  variety  ana  hanuooy 
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Proclaiming  (as  it  eeemecl)  so  bold  a  challenge 
To  the  clear  quiristers  of  the  woods,  the  birds. 
That  as  they  nocked  about  him,  all  stood  silent, 
WoodVing  at  what  they  heard.    I  wondered  too. 
A  Nightingale, 

Nature*s  best  skilled  moskiiaii,  undertakes 
The  challenge,  and,  fur  e^ery  several  strain 
The  welKshaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her 

down ; 
He  could  not  run  division  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she, 
The  Nightingale,  did  with  her  various  notes 
Reply  ta 

Some  time  thus  spent,  the  youns  man  grew  at  last 
Into  a  pretty  anger;  that  a  bird, 
Whom  art  had  never  taught  clifik,  moods,  or  notes, 
Should  vie  with  him  for  masteiy,  whoso  study 
Had  busied  naay  hours  to  perfect  practice; 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture. 
Upon  his  instniment  he  plays  so  swiftly, 
So  many  voluntaries,  and  so  quick. 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning, 
Concord  in  discord,  lines  of  differing  method 
Meeting  ao  one  full  centre  of  delight 
The  bird  (ordained  to  be 
If usic*8  first  martyr)  strove  to  imitate 
These  several  suuii  Ja,  which  when  her  trembling 

throat 
Failed  in,  down  dropt  she  on  his  lute 
And  brake  her  heart    It  was  the  quaintest  sadness 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse 
To  weep  a  funeral  elegy  of  tears. 
He  looks  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art. 
Then  sighed,  then  wiped  his  eyes,  then  sighed  and 

cried, 
*  Alas,  poor  creature  I  I  wUl  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it 
Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood, 
Shall  never  nMMre  betray  an  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end  ^  and  in  that  sorrow. 
As  he  was  dashing  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  stept  ia" 

We  may  as  well  state  here,  that  under  the 
sanction  of  very  competent  authority,  we 
have  ventured  to  clip  and  curtail  the  fore- 
going, from  a  dialogue  to  a  monologue,  in 
order  to  render  it  a  more  perfect  excerpt. 

We  now  come  to  the  "Broken  Heart," 
vhich,  taken  all  in  all,  is  undoubtedly  Ford's 
cheftToeuvre,  This  tragedy,  which  would  have 
reflected  credit  upon  Sbakspeare  himself, 
was  first  published  in  1633,  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  heroic  Earl  Craven.  We  may  be  ex- 
cused for  dwelKng  some  time  upon  it,  as  it 
will  serve  to  put  forth  the  masterly  genius 
of  its  author  better  than  any  other  of  his 
works.  Let  us  again  resort  to  Mr.  Lamb, 
whose  language  is  incapable  of  improve* 
ment :  "  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  m  any 
play  a  catastrophe  so  grand,  90  solemn,  and 
80  surprising  as  this.  This  is  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Milton, '  to  describe  high  passions 
and  high  actions.'     The  fortitude  of  the 


Spartan  boy,  who  let  a  beast  gnaw  out  his 
bowels  till  he  died,  without  expressing  a 
groan,  is  a  faint  bodily  image  of  this  dilacer- 
ation  of  the  spirit,  and  excuteration  of  the 
inmost  mind,  which  Calantha,  with  a  holy 
violence  against  her  nature,  keeps  closely 
covered,  till  the  last  duties  of  a  Wife  and  a 
Queen  are  fulfilled.  Stories  of  martyrdoms 
are  but  of  chains  and  the  stake;  a  little 
bodily  suffering ;  these  torments 

*  On  the  purest  spirits  prey 
As  on  entrails,  joiots,  and  limbs. 
With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense/ 

What  a  noble  thing  is  the  soul  in  its  strengths 
and  its  weaknesses!  Who  would  be  less 
weak  than  Calantha?  who  can  be  so  strong  ? 
The  expression  of  this  transcendent  scene 
almost  bears  me  in  imagination  to  Calvary 
and  the  Cross ;  and  I  seem  to  perceive  some 
analogy  between  the  scenical  sufferings  which 
I  am  here  contemplating,  and  the  real  ago- 
nies of  that  final  completion  to  which  I  dure 
no  more  than  hint  a  reference."  The  plot  is 
as  follows:  Penthca,  a  noble  Spartan  dame, 
betrothed  by  her  father  and  a  mutual  love 
to  Orgilus,  is,  on  her  father's  death,  com- 
pelled by  her  brother,  Ithocles,  to  wed 
Bassanes,  a  jealous  old  lord.  Ithocles,  in 
time,  is  enamored  of  Penthea's  friend,  the 
Princess  Calantha,  and  after  long  interces- 
sion, prevails  on  his  sister  to  exert  her  in- 
fluence with  Calantha  in  his  favor.  Orgilus^ 
however,  still  retains  his  implacable  anger 
towards  Ithocles,  and  at  length  assassinates 
him,  when  he  hflid  inspired  the  Prmcess  with 
so  great  an  attachment  that  she  had  con- 
sented to  marry  him.  From  the  many  noblo 
passages  throughout,  we  select  the  following^ 
in  strong  contrast  with  Folstaff^s  weO-knowii 
ideas  on  the  same  subject : — 

^  Honor  consists  not  iu  a  bare  oplmeOy 

By  d6ing  any  act  that  feeds  content, 

Brave  in  appearance,  'cause  we  think  it  brave; 

Such  honor  comes  by  accident,  not  nature ; 

Proceeding  from  the  vices  of  our  passion, 

Which  m&es  our  reason  drunk :  but  seal  honor 

Is  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  acquired 

By  justice,  or  by  valor,  which  for  basis  ^ 

mth  justice  to  uphold  it«    He  then  falls 

In  honor,  who  for  lucre  or  revenge 

Commits  thefts,  treasons,  murthers,  and  adulteries 

With  such  like,  by  intrenchmg  on  just  laws. 

Whose  sovereignty  is  best  preserved  by  justice." 

The  scene  where  Penthea  persuades  the 
Princess  to  accede  to  her  brother's  suit  is  so 
porfeet^that  we  cannot  resist  the  tMnftatioD 
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to  transcribe  it,  fearful  lest  in  making  ex- 
tracts we  may  roar  one  of  its  beauties.  It 
must  be  premised  that  Penthea,  through  the 
machinations  of  this  very  brother,  is  now 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave. 

CalarUha,     Being  alone,  Penthea,  you  have 
granted 
The  opportunity  you  sought,  and  might 
At  all  times  have  commanded 

Pentkea.  Tis  a  benefit 

Which  I  shall  owe  your  goodness  even  in  death 

for. 
My  glass  of  life,  sweet  Princess,  hath  few  minutes 
Remaining  to  run  down ;  the  sands  are  spent ; 
For  hy  an  inward  messenger  I  feel 
llse  summons  of  departure  short  and  certain. 

Cal,    Tou  feed  too  much  your  melancholy. 

Pen,  Glories 

Of  human  greatness  are  but  pleasing  dreams, 
And  shadows  soon  decaying :  on  the  stage 
Of  my  mortality,  my  youth  hath  acted 
Some  scenes  of  vamty,  drawn  out  at  length 
By  varied  pleasures,  sweetened  in  the  mixture, 
But  tragical  in  issue ;  heauty,  pomp. 
With  every  sensuali^  our  giddiness 
Doth  frame  an  idol,  are  imconstant  friendfl. 
When  easy  trouhled  passion  makes  us  halt 
On  the  unguarded  castle  of  the  mind 

CaL    Contemn  not  your  oondition,  for  the  proof 
Of  bare  opinion  only:  to  what  end 
Beach  all  these  moral  texts  f 

Pen,  To  place  before  you 

A  perfect  muror,  wherein  you  may  see 
How  weary  I  am  of  a  lingering  life. 
Who  count  the  beet  a  misery. 

Cal  Indeed 

Tou  have  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  great 
As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pen,  That  remedy 

Must  be  a  winding-sheet,  a  fold  of  leaJ, 
And  some  untrod-on  comer  of  the  earth. 
Not  to  detain  your  expectation,  Princess, 
I  have  an  humble  suit. 

Cat,  Speak ;  and  enjoy  it 

Pen.    Vouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix, 
And  take  that  trouble  on  you  to  dispose 
Such  legacies  as  I  bequeath,  impartially. 
I  have  not  much  to  give,  the  pains  are  easy, 
Heav'n  will  reward  your  piety,  and  thank  it 
When  I  am  dead:  for  sure  I  must  not  live  *, 
I  hope  I  cannot 

Cat,  Now,  beshrew  thy  sadness, 

,  Hiou  tum*st  me  too  much  woman. 

Pen,  Her  fair  eyes 

Melt  into  passion ;  then  I  have  assurance 
Encouraging  my  boldness.  [A8ide.'\    In  this  paper 
My  will  was  charactered ;  which  you,  with  paraon 
Shall  now  know  from  mine  own  mouth. 

Cal,  Talk  on,  pr'y  thee ; 

It  is  a  pretty  earnest 

Pen,  I  have  left  mo 

But  three  poor  jewels  to  bequeath.    The  first  is 
My  youth ;  for  though  I  am  much  old  in  griefs, 
In  years  I  am  a  chihL 

Cal,  To  whom  that  f 

Pm,  To  viigb-wires^  such  as  abase  not  wedlock 


By  freedom  of  desires,  but  covet  chiefly 
The  pledges  of  chaste  beds  for  ties  of  love. 
Rather  ihBxi  racing  of  then*  blood ;  and  next 
To  married  maiJs,  such  as  prefer  the  number 
Of  honorable  issue  in  their  virtues 
Before  the  flattery  of  delights  by  marriage : 
May  these  be  ever  young! 

Vat.  A  second  jewel 

You  mean  to  part  with. 

Pen,  Ti«»  my  fiunc,  I  trust 

By  scandal  yet  untouched :  this  I  bequeath 
To  Memory,  and  Time's  old  daughter,  Truth. 
If  ever  my  unhappy  name  find  mention. 
When  I  am  fallen  to  dust  may  it  deserve 
Beseeming  charity,  without  dishonor  1 

Cal,    How  handsomely  thou  play*st  with  harm- 
less sport 
Of  mere  imagination  1    Speak  the  last 
I  strangely  like  thy  tale. 

Pen, '  This  jewel,  madam, 

Is  dearly  precious  to  me;  you  must  use 
The  best  of  your  discretion  to  employ 
The  gift  as  I  intend  it 

CaL  Do  not  doubt  me. 

Pen,   'Tis  long  agone,  since  first  I  lost  my  hcftrt : 
Long  have  I  lived  without  it  else  for  certain 
I  should  have  given  that  too;  but  instead 
Of  it  to  great  Oolantha,  Sparta's  heir. 
By  service  bound,  and  by  affection  vowed, 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  love 
Mine  only  brother,  Ithocles. 

Cal  Whatsay'stthonf 

Pen,  Impute  not  Heaven-blest  lady,  to  ambition 
A  faith  as  humbly  perfect  as  the  prayera 
Of  a  devoted  suppliant  can  endow  it : 
Look  on  him,  Prmcess,  with  an  eye  of  pify; 
How  like  the  ghost  of  what  ho  late  appeared 
He  moves  before  you. 

Cal.  Shall  I  answer  here. 

Or  lend  my  ear  too  grossly  I 

Pen,  First  his  heart 

Shall  fiill  in  cinders,  soorch'd  by  your  disdain. 
Ere  he  will  dare,  poor  man,  to  ope  an  eye 
On  these  divine  looks ;  but  with  low-bent  thoughts 
Accusing  such  presumption ;  as  for  words, 
He  dares  not  utter  any  but  of  serrice. 
Yet  this  lost  creature  Loves  thee.    Be  a  PrinoMs 
In  sweetness  as  in  blood ;  give  him  his  doom. 
Or  raise  him  up  to  comfort 

Cal,  What  new  change 

Appears  in  my  behavior,  that  thou  dar'st 
Tempt  my  di^leasure  f 

Pen,  I  must  leave  the  world. 

To  revel  in  Elysium,  and  'tis  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advantage  here. 
Yet  by  my  beit  hopes,  llbodes  is  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit    But  if  you  please  to  kill  him. 
Lend  him  one  angry  look,  or  one  har&h  word. 
And  you  shall  soon  conclude  how  stroQg  a  pover 
Your  absolute  authority  holds  over 
His  life  and  end. 

CaL  You  have  forgot  Peotfaea, 

How  still  I  have  a  father. 

Pen,  But  remember 

I  am  a  sister,  though  to  me  this  brother 
Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind  ;  oh  I  most  unkind. 

Cal.  Chn9talhi,PhUema,  where  are  yet    Lady. 
Your  check  liej  in  my  rilence.   Vj  *.^^^  ic 
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While  celebrating  the  nuptial  feaBt  of  two 
of  her  favorites,  Calantha  is  suddeslj  noti- 
fied by  one  messenger,  that  the  King  her 
ft^ther  is  dead;  by  another,  that  Penthea 
has  committed  suicide  by  starvation;  and 
finally  Orgilus  announces  that  Ithocles,  with 
whom  the  Princess  had  interchanged  pledges 
of  mutual  love,  is  cruelly  murdered  by  his 
hand.  The  struggle  with  which  the  now 
Queen  restrains  her  emotions  amply  justiBes 
Mr.  Lamb's  eulogia.  Having  meted  out  to 
ail  the  actors  in  her  unhappy  drama  of  life 
their  proper  dooms,  Calantha  transfers  the 
crown  to  her  cousin  Nearchus,  Prince  of 
Argos ;  and  finally,  the  corpse  of  Ithocles 
being  brought  forward  in  solemn  state,  and 
placed  upon  the  stage,  she  expires  upon  the 
coffin  of  her  lover,  with  this  soliloquy : — 


>  Now  I  turn  to  thee,  tbon  shadow 


Of  my  contracted  lord  I  bear  witness  all, 
I  put  my  mother's  wedding  ring  upon 
Uis  finger ;  'twas  my  father's  l^t  bequest 

[Placet  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  IthodeM,'] 
Thus  I  new  marry  him,  whose  wife  I  am ; 
Death  shall  not  separate  us.    Oh,  my  lords, 
I  but  deceived  your  eyes  with  antic  gesture, 
When  one  news  straight  came  hurrying  on  another, 
Of  death,  and  death,  and  death,  still  I  danced 

forward ; 
But  it  struck  home,  and  here,  and  in  an  instant 
Be  such  mere  women,  who,  with  shrieks  and  out- 
cries 
Can  vow  a  present  end  to  all  their  sorrows, 
Tet  live  to  vow  new  pleasures,  and  outlive  them. 
They  arc  the  silent  griefs  which  cut  the  heart- 

stringa 
Let  me  die  smiling.    [Diet,] 

An  intelligent  critic  has  suggested  that 
the  catastrophe  in  this  play  is  far  from  be- 
ing faultless ;  that  some  distinction  should 
be  drawn  between  the  &tes  of  the  virtuous 
Calantha  and  the  malignant  Orgilus — of  the 
generous  Penthea  and  the  jealous  old  Bas- 
sanes.  But  with  all  due  deference  to  this 
opinion,  we  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  it 
To  a  noble  mind,  death  in  certain  circum- 
stances is  the  most  precious  boon.  And 
setting  aside  the  great  moral  truth,  that 

**  Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live; 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die," 

which  perhaps  is  not  peculiarly  apropos  in 
this  connection,  we  still  think  that  it  would 
seriously  degrade  the  lofty  characters  of 
Penthea  and  Calantha,  were  they  to  be 
temporally  rewarded  in  the  course  of  the 
drama,  and  that  Ford  has  shown  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  nobler  feelings  of  the  heart  in  ' 


his  conclusion.  Sir  Walter  Scott  elegantly 
expressed  the  ideas  we  have  sought  to  con- 
vey, in  language  somewhat  as  foOows :  ^  A 
character  of  a  highly  virtuous  and  lofty 
stamp  is  degraded,  rather  than  exalted,  by 
an  attempt  to  reward  virtue  with  temporal 
prosperity.  Such  is  not  the  recompense 
which  Providence  has  deemed  worthy  of 
suffering  merit,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  and 
fatal  doctrine  to  teach  young  persons,  the 
most  common  readers  of  romance,  that  rec- 
titude of  conduct  and  of  principle  are  either 
naturally  allied  with,  or  adequately  rewarded 
by,  the  gratification  of  our  passions  or  at- 
tainment of  our  wishes.  In  a  word,  if  a 
virtuous  and  self-denied  character  is  dis- 
missed with  temporal  wealth,  greatness,  rank, 
....  the  reader  will  bo  apt  to  say,  verily 
virtue  has  had  its  reward.  But  a  glance  on 
the  great  picture  of  life  will  show  that  the 
duties  of  self-denial  and  the  sacrifices  of 
passion  to  principle  are  seldom  thus  re- 
munerated, and  that  the  internal  conscious- 
ness of  their  high-minded  discharge  of  duty, 
produces  on  their  own  reflections  a  more 
adequate  recompense,  in  the  form  of  that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  nor  take 
away." 

'*  Love's  Sacrifice,"  first  printed  in  1633, 
is  the  next,  in  point  of  time,  of  our  au- 
thor's works.  Its  general  merit  is  the  de- 
lineation of  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
jealous  passion,  the  virtuous  fortitude,  and 
the  insatiate  revenge  in  the  breasts  of  his 
characters.  The  intriguing,  Machiavelian 
policy  of  the  Italian  courts  of  that  age  is 
also  well  depicted.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  better  received  on  representation  in  its 
day  than  others  by  the  same  author  to  which 
it  is  decidedly  inferior.  This  temporary  tri- 
umph was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  defer- 
ence paid  to  the  low  tastes  of  the  canaille^ 
in  the  introducUon  of  various  vulgar  pas- 
sages. Mr.  Weber  considers  the  whole  play 
an  imitation  of  Shakspeare's  Othello ;  and 
in  truth  there  is  ground  for  such  an  insinua- 
tion. Ford  is  well  known  to  have  been  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  "  harmonious  monarch 
of  the  mind ;"  and  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
ventured  on  a  still  more  palpable  attempt  to 
rival  his  great  master.  We  have  not  marked 
any  passages  from  this  play  for  quotation,  lest 
we  fatigue  our  readers  with  unfair  specimens 
of  its  author's  merits.  In  1634,  Ford  seems 
to  have  temporarily  laid  aside  his  plays  in 
which  the  higher  passions  predominated,  and 
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committed  the  most  egregious  blunder  of 
attempting  openly  to  compete  with  Shak- 
speare  in  the  Ilistorical  Drama.  "The 
Chronicle  History  of  Perkin  Warbeck"  was 
probably  intended  by  its  author  to  connect 
Shakspeare's  chain  of  English  historical 
plays,  by  coming  in  between  the  dramas  of 
Kichard  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Eighth. 
In  affirming  the  poet's  failure,  we  must  in 
candor  admit  that  he  labored  under  disad- 
vantages more  than  sufficient  to  appall  any 
ordinary  mind.  He  would  undoubtedly 
have  better  consulted  his  fame,  had  ho  never 
deserted  that  line  of  dramatic  composition 
which  evidently  constitutes  his  forte.  The 
auditories  of  those  days  did  not  receive 
"  Perkin  Warbeck"  with  any  great  degree 
of  favor:  nevertheless,  testimonies  of  the 
regard  in  which  it  was  held  by  several  of 
the  hterati  of  the  time  (among  others,  we 
may  refer  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Donne)  still 
exist  in  their  works.  It  was  reprinted  in 
1715  and  in  1745,  by  the  friends  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  to  excite  and  foster  ill 
feeling  against  the  Jacobite  cause;  albeit 
the  author  had  dedicated  it  to  that  famous 
Earl  of  Newcastle  whose  staunch  adherence 
to  the  Stuart  cause  during  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion has  tended  more  to  immortalize  him 
than  his  Uterary  productions  have  done. 
The  final  act  possesses  much  real  merit: 
several  of  the  speeches  are  very  grand,  and 
worthy  of  Shakspeare.  What  utter  con- 
tempt is  shown  by  Warbeck  to  the  sugges- 
gestion  of  his  predecessor  in  rebellion, 
Lambert  Siranel,  that  he  should  sue  for 
pardon  to  King  Henry  VII. : — 

"  For  pardon  f    Hold,  my  heartstrings,  whilst  con- 
tempt 
Of  iDJuries  in  scorn  may  bid  defiance 
To  this  base  man's  foul  language!    Thou,  poor 

vermin, 
Hotr  dar*st  thou  cre^p  so  near  me  t    Thoa  an  earl  t 
Why,  thou  enjoy'st  as  much  of  happiness 
As  all  thy  swing  of  slight  ambition  flew  at 
A  dunghill  was  thy  cradle.     So  a  puddle 
By  virtue  of  the  sunbeams  breathes  a  vapor 
To  infect  the  purer  air,  which  drops  again 
Itito  the  muday  womb  that  first  exhaled  it 
Bread,  and  a  slavish  case,  with  some  assurance 
From  the  base  beadle's  whip,  crowned  all  thy  hopes. 
But  sirrah,  ran  there  in  thv  veins  one  drop 
Of  such  a  royal  blood  as  nows  in  mine, 
Thou  wouldst  not  change  condition  to  be  seconrl 
In  England's  state,  without  the  crown  itself  I 
Coarse  creatures  are  incapable  of  excellcnc 
But  let  the  world,  as  all  to  whom  1  am 
This  day  a  spectacle,  to  Time  deliver, 
*  Sy  tradition  fix  posterity. 


Without  another  chronicle  than  truth. 
How  constantly  my  resolution  suffered 
A  martyrdom  of  majesty." 

Nor  is  the  scene  where  the  quasi  Richard 
IV.  is  led  to  the  scaffold  less  imposing.  His 
speech  is  just  what  we  should  expect  from 
Warbeck,  were  his  character  a  real  and  not 
an  assumed  one.  This  is  no  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  whether  his  claims — 
backed  as  they  were  by  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  aunt  of  York,  and  by  James  IV. 
of  Scotland-T-were  genuine  or  false.  Yet 
the  passion  that  makes  him  in  his  death- 
agonies  reaffirm  his  title  could  not  have 
been  other  than  real  courage  inspired  either 
by  a  conviction  of  truth,  or  by  a  singularly 
gross  self  deception.  Let  us  proceed  to  the 
passage  itself : — 

"  Oxford,    Look  ye,  behold  your  foUowerai  ap- 
pointed 
To  wait  on  you  in  death. 

Warheek.  Why,  Peers  of  EogUmd, 

We'll  lead  them  on  courageously.    I  read 
A  triumph  over  tyranny  upon 
.Their  several  foreheads.    Faint  not  in  the  moment 
Of  victorv  I    Our  ends,  and  Warwick's  head, 
Tnnocent  %Varwick*s  head,  ^for  we  are  prologue 
But  to  his  tragedy,)  concluue  the  wonder 
Of  Henry's  fears ;  and  then  tho  glorious  race 
Of  fourteen  kings  Plantagcuets  determines 
In  this  last  issue  male.    Heaven  be  obeyed. 
Impoverish  time  of  its  amazement  friends ; 
And  we  will  prove  as  trusty  in  our  paymentsi. 
As  prodigal  to  nature  in  our  debts. 
Death  ?  pish  I  'tia  but  a  sound ;  a  name  of  air ; 
A  minute's  storm,  or  not  so  much :  to  tumblo 
From  bed  to  bed,  be  massacred  alive 
By  some  physicians,  for  a  month  or  two, 
In  hope  of  /reedom  from  a  fever's  torments. 
Might  stagger  manhood :  here  the  pain  is  put 
Ere  sensibly  'tis  felt.    Be  men  of  spirit  1 
Spurn  coward  passion :  so  illustrious  mention 
Shall  blaze  our  names,  and  style  us  lungs  o*er 
death!" 

We  will  venture  to  assert  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  readers  who  methodically 
peruse  Shakspeare  from  beginning  to  end, 
have  regretted  and  do  regret  the  omission  of 
any  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL ; 
and  he  who  is  lost  in  the  bald,  flat  narrative 
of  Lord  Bacon  will  sympathize  with  them. 
But  Shakspeare  must  have  seen  the  great 
inapplicability  of  that  reign  to  theatrical 
niirnAses ;  this  renders  the  attempt  of  Ford 
>alric,  if  we  n^^e  allowed  ao  to 
ventupr'*^^^**''*ht  at  which 
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'*  He  either  fears  bis  fate  too  mucb. 
Or  his  desert  is  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  win  or  lose  it  idL'* 

And  much  as  Ford^s  effort  is  below  his 
teacher's,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  creditable 
composition. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  period  in  Ford's 
life  when  the  whole  current  of  his  mind 
must  have  undergone  a  complete  change. 
Heretofore  his  compositions  may  generally 
be  noted  for  their  solemn  and  serious  cast; 
but  the  only  two  remaining  products  of 
bis  pen  are  of  a  totally  different  nature; 
more  in  the  style  of  some  of  Fletcher's  best 
comedies,  with  any  of  wbich  they  will 
favorably  compare.  The  first  of  these  is 
styled  "The  Fandes,  Chaste  and  Noble," 
printed  in  1638.  In  the  prologue  Ford 
assures  us  that 

"in  it  is  shown 

Nothing  but  what  oar  author  knows  his  own, 
Without  a  learned  theft." 

The  extreme  singularity  of  the  plot  has 
celled  forth  some  invidious  censure,  inas- 
much as  it  withdraws  the  attention  from  the 
general  style  and  execution  of  the  composi- 
tion itself.  It  strikes  us  that  an  equally 
sensible  objection  would  be  found  against 
the  Tempest,  or  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  We  think  that  a  critical  examina- 
tion will  decide  that  if  any  fault  is  to  be 
found,  it  must  be  with  tlie  plot  per  se,  on  ac- 
count of  its  improbability.  Some  of  the 
passages  scjittored  throughout  are  so  admi- 
rably adapted  for  quotation,  that  we  cannot 
resist  giving  one : — 


**  She  was  once  an  innocent, 

As  free  from  spot  as  the  blue  ibce  of  heaven, 
Without  a  cloud  in't ;  she  is  now  as  sullied 
As  is  that  canopy  when  mists  and  vapors 
Divide  it  from  our  sight,  and  threaten  pestilence." 

In  1639  the  "Lady's  Trial"  was  pub- 
lished ;  akin  in  its  nature  to  the  last,  but 
both  in  plot  and  in  composition  infinitely 
superior.  As  a  whole  it  is  to  our  mind 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  ever 
Fletcher  penned.  Mr.  Weber  says  of  it: 
"  There  are  scenes  which  may  be  read  by 
the  most  sagacious  critic,  and  defy  tl>o  sever- 
est scrutiny.  The  characters  of  the  noble 
Auria,  the  precise  and  scrupulous  Aurelio, 
the  discontented  Malfato,  and  the  gay  Adur- 
ni,  are  well  contrasted  witli  the  strutting 
Guzman,  the  conceited  Fulgoso,  and  the 
roaring  Benatzi.    In  Castanna  and  Spinella 


Ford  evinces  that  his  skill  in  the  delineation 
of  the  female  character  had  not  deserted 
him  to  the  last  The  parting  scene  of  Au- 
ria and  his  wife  in  the  first  act ;  his  alterca- 
tion with  the  friend  of  his  heart  in  the  third ; 
the  arraignment  of  Adurni  in  the  fourth, 
.and  the  reconciliation  of  Spinella  and  Auria 
in  the  fifth,  would  not  disgrac'e  die  pages  of 
any  of  his  dramatic  contemporaries."  The 
gist  of  the  plot  is  briefly,  that  whilst  in  en- 
joyment of  all  temponil  dignities,  the  hus- 
band can  find  no  happiness  until  his  wife, 
whom  he  falsely  suspected  to  be  unchaste,  has 
returned  to  him  with  proofe  of  her  innocence. 
The  following  is  Auria's  advice  to  Spi- 
nella, on  his  departure  for  the  wars : — 

-"The  steps 


Young  ladies  tread  left  to  their  own  discretion. 
However  wisely  printed,  are  observed 
And  construed  as  the  lookers-on  presume : 
Point  out  thy  ways  then  in  such  even  paths. 
As  thine  own  jealousies  from  others'  tongues 
May  not  intrude  a  guilt,  tho*  undeserved. 
Admit  of  visits  as  of  physie  forced. 
Not  to  procure  health,  hut  fw  safe  prevention 
Against  a  growing  sickness ;  in  thy  use 
Of  time  ami  of  discourse  he  founcf  so  thrifty, 
As  no  rememhrance  may  impeach  thy  rest ; 
Appear  not  in  a  fashion  that  can  prompt 
The  gasefs  eye,  or  holla  to  report ; 
Some  widow'd  neglect  of  hand,  some  value ; 
In  recreations  be  both  wise  and  free ; 
Live  still  at  home,  home  to  thyself,  howeVr 
Enriched  with  noble  company ;  remember 
A  woman's  virtue  in  her  life-time  writes 
Tl)e  epitaph  all  covet  on  their  tombs. 
In  short,  I  know  thou  never  wilt  forget 
Whose  wife  thou  art,  nor  how  upon  thy  lips 
Thy  husband  at  his  parting  sealed  this  kiss. 
No  more." 

This  passage  has  many  elegant  points ; 
the  anxious  care  with  which  the  husband 
dictates  the  proper  course  of  conduct  to  be 
pursued  by  his  wife,  is  admirably  drawn. 
Perhaps,  however,  if  husbands,  in  that  as 
well  as  the  present  day,  treated  their  wives 
more  like  human  beiugs,  and  less  slaves  or 
pets,  who  were  withdrawn  from  tho  domes- 
tic influence  by  a  day's  absence,  there  would 
be  consideraWy  less  family  unhappiness  in 
this  world.  The  following  outburst,  in  which 
Malfato  works  up  his  personal  spleen  against 
the  lord  Adurni,  into  a  fancied  slight  upon 
his  social  position,  has  been  much  and  de- 
servedly admired : — 


*l  am 


A  gentleman,  free-bom ;  I  never  wore 
The  raffs  of  any  great  niAn's  looks,  nor  fed 
Upon  tlieir  after-meal^ ;  I  never  crouched 
Unto  the  oSd  of  an  office  promised^ 
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Reward  for  long  attendance,  and  tben  misVd. 
I  read  no  difference  betwixt  this  huge, 
I'his  monstrous  big  word  lord,  and  gentienum, 
More  than  the  title  sounds;  for  au^t  I  lean), 
The  latter  is  as  noble  as  the  first, 
I'm  sure  more  ancient" 

It  may  not  bo  amiss  to  mention  here, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  extant  of  which 
John  Ford  was  the  undoubted  author.  Of 
the  "  Sun's  Darling  "  a  Masque  by  Ford  and 
Dekker,  and  of  the  "  Witch  of  Edmonton," 
Ji  tragedy  by  Ford,  Rowley,  and  several 
othei-s,  we  forbear  saying  any  thing,  since  it 
is  impossible  to  discriminate  correctly  and 
accurately  as  to  what  precise  portions  came 
from  our  anther's  hand ;  and  with  the  others 
engaged  in  composing  them,  we  have  no- 
thing here  to  do.  Nevertheless,  we  may 
state  that  they  are  very  meritorious  produc- 
tions. The  plot  of  the  former  is  ingenious 
and  the  language  beautiful;  the  latter  is 
founded  on  the  felief  so  prevdent  through- 
out Christendom  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the 
numerous  beautiful  little  songs  which  are 
scattered  through  the  preceding  plays.  Some 
of  them  are  peifect  gems,  and  will  recall 
very  forcibly  to  the  reader's  mind  similar 
verses  which  we  meet  in  Shakspeare  and 
Jonson.  We  give  three  or  four  as  speci- 
mens. 

SONO — FROM  THE  LOVEr's  MELANCHOLT. 

"  Fly  hence,  slmdows,  that  do  keep 
Watchful  sorrows  charmed  in  sleep ! 
Thouf^h  the  eyes  be  overtaken, 
Yet  the  heart  doth  ever  waken 
llioughts,  chained  up  in  busy  snares 
Of  continual  woes  and  cares : 
Iioves  and  griefs  are  so  expressed, 
As  they  rather  sigh  than  rest 
Fly  hence,  shadows,  that  do  keep 
Watcliful  sorrows  charmed  in  sleep." 

The  following  are  from  the  Broken  Heart, 
before  alluded  to  : — 

PENTHEA's   60K0. 

"  Oh,  no  more,  no  more !  too  late 

SiglH  are  spent ;  the  burning  tapers 
Of  a  life  as  chaste  as  fate. 

Pure  as  are  unwritten  papers. 
Are  burned  out :  no  beat,  no  light 
Now  remains ;  'tis  ever  night 
Love  is  dead ;  let  lovers*  eyes. 
Locked  in  endless  dreams, 
Th*  extremes  of  all  extremes. 
Ope  no  more,  for  now  love  dies, 
Now  love  (lies,  implying 
Love's  martyrs  must  be  ever,  evp"  '  '     *" 

A   DIRGE    ON    CALAKTHA's 

^es,  plea6ure^  pomps,  deli^ 

Can  bat  ] 

"d  senses,  when  the  mio 


I         Is  not  troubled,  or  by  peace  refined. 
Crowns  may  flourish  and  decay, 
Beauties  shine,  but  fjde  away. 
Touth  may  revel,  yet  it  must 
Lie  down  m  a  bed  of  dust 
Earthly  honors  flow  and  waste. 
Time  alone  doth  change  and  lost 
Sorrows  mingled  with  contents  prepare 

Rest  for  care ; 
Love  only  reigns  in  death :  though  art 
Can  find  no  comfort  for  a  Broken  Hearf* 

We  have  thus  briefly  noticed  all  that  re- 
mains of  Ford's  compositions.  Other  plajs 
he  was  undoubtedly  the  author  of,  but  they 
were  never  printed,  and  the  manuscripts  are 
not  extant.  Every  thing  connected  with 
our  author  seems  to  have  hazarded  exist- 
ence; his  very  death,  even,  is  unknown, 
when,  where  or  how?  There  is  good  rea- 
son, however,  to  suppose  that  he  did  not 
survive  much  after  1640  ;  but  nothing  pos- 
itive can  be  adduced  on  this  point  The  tales 
told  of  his  contests  with  Ben  Jonson,  etc, 
are  at  present  received  with  no  credit.  They 
are  undoubtedly  forgeries  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  Malone  and  Campbell  regard  tliem  in 
this  light  Ford's  compositions  are  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  delicacy  with  which  the 
female  character,  particularly  when  depressed 
by  adverse  circumstances,  is  portrayed.  His 
melodious  and  polished  versification  also 
commands  our  praise.  Undoubtedly,  he  is 
as  much  inferior,  as  an  author,  to  Ben  Jon- 
son and  Fletcher,  as  they  were  to  Shak- 
speare. But  with  Middleton,  Rowley  and 
Massinger,  comparisons  may  be  instituted 
by  Ford's  admirers  without  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences. His  style  has  much  less  vigor 
and  masculine  energy  than  Massinger's,  but 
yet  possesses  far  more  sweetness  and  polish. 
In  fine,  we  may  conclude  this  critique  in  the 
eloquent  language  of  the  author  of  £lia: 
"  Ford  was  of  the  first  order  of  poets.  He 
sought  for  sublimity  not  by  parcels  in  met- 
aphors or  visible  images,  but  directly  where 
she  has  her  full  residence  in  the  heart  of 
man ;  in  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the 
greatest  mmds.  There  is  a  grandeur  of  the 
soul  above  mountains,  seas,  and  the  elements. 
Even  in  the  poor  perverted  reason  of  Gio- 
vanni and  Annabella  [see  the  play  first  no- 
ticed in  this  article]  we  discern  traces  of 
that  fiery  particle,  which,  in  tlie  irregular 
starting  from  out  of  the  road  of  beaten  ac- 

^,  discovers  sovMiMarndd  a  right  line  even 
>liquity,  ar  of  an  improv* 

ni-fittie'  %4^Dts  imd 
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*  The  manor,  sir  I  what  hath  the  manor  done  t 
The  house  is  an  honest  house  of  wood  and  stone; 
And  all  the  land's  as  free  from  taint  or  vice 
As  that  which  Adam  walked  in  Paradise. 
In  man's  own  bosom  doth  the  Tem^r  dwell ; 
There  springs  the  crime,  and  there  is  felt  the  helL'' — Ceabbs. 


CHAPTER  L 

Within  sight  of  a  road  which  constitutes 
the  principal  thoroughfare  across  one  of  the 
counties  of  Eastern  Virginia,  there  was  stand- 
ing forty  years  ago  a  large  frame  mansion, 
an  object  of  more  than  common  notice  to 
every  traveller.  A  spacious  portico,  stretch- 
ing along  the  front  of  the  main  building, 
sent  its  columns  upward  to  the  level  of  the 
eaves,  for  the  support  of  the  projecting  gable 
and  its  heavy  moulding  ;  while  on  either 
side  was  a  wing  as  high  as  the  central  struc- 
ture, but  sufficiently  witlidrawn  to  throw  out 
the  entrance  in  bold  relief.  The  house,  as 
we  have  said,  was  of  frame,  and,  at  the 
time  to  which  we  refer,  a  brilliant  coat  of 
ordinary  whitewash  covered  the  exterior  of 
the  lower  story ;  but  by  way  of  contrast,  all 
above  the  sills  of  the  second  tier  of  windows 
showed  the  natural  hue  of  the  yellow  pop- 
lar, only  obscured  here  and  there  by  dingy 
relics  of  the  paint  which  had  been  applied 
under  ancient  and  very  different  auspices. 
The  beautiful  slope  which  had  once  been  a 
lawn  was  now  a  magnificent  cabbage  patch. 
Yonder,  to  the  left,  by  the  rivulet  that  strug- 
gles so  gracefully  through  the  grassy  valley, 
there  had  been  a  Grecian  summe^house, 
half  embowered  in  trees  ;  the  site  was  now 
occupied  by  a  pig-sty.  In  the  room  of  the 
garden  palmg,  which,  as  furnishing  such  con- 
venient kindling-wood,  had  long  since  been 
converted  into  smoke  and  ashes,  stood  a  huge 
but  rickety  worm  fence.  The  only  objects 
that  exhibited  no  evidence  of  change  were 
the  solid  wall  of  gray  freestone  inclosing 
the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  family,  and 
the  noble  willows  that  oycrshadowed  each 
angle. 

Poverty  was  not  the  excuse  for  these  in- 
roads of  barbarism,  for  not  eyen  in  its  palm- 


iest days  had  the  mansion  acknowledged  a 
wealthier  owner  than  Stephen  Trenchard, 
with  his  hundred  negroes  and  ten  thousand 
acres  of  fertile  hill  and  bottom.  Nor  was 
the  old  man,  as  might  be  suspected,  a  miser ; 
the  scores  whom  his  bounty  had  assisted 
defend  his  name  from  such  a  stigma. 

In  the  State  militia,  Trenchard  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Colonel ;  and  if  an  indom- 
itable will  gives  claim  to  martial  titles,  he 
deserved  them.  With  an  irascible  temper- 
ament, he  possessed  that  usunl  counterprise, 
easy  placability ;  yet  it  was  observed  that  if 
his  resentment  in  any  case  survived  the  first 
interval  of  quiet,  it  was  apt  to  rankle  ever  after 
in  his  mind  with  a  bitterness  that  admitted 
of  no  alleviation. 

Fair  and  open  in  his  dealings,  whether  of 
kindness  or  hostility,  respected  by  his  neigh- 
bors, and  affectionately  cherished  by  his 
slaves,  to  whom  he  was  at  once  an  imperious 
and  an  indulgent  master,  he  might,  with  all 
his  riches,  have  deserved  no  more  lengthy 
tribute  to  his  memory  than  I  have  already 
given,  were  it  not  for  one  or  two  incidents 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  These  I  now 
proceed  to  relate.  The  bare  facts  are  them- 
selves sufficiently  singular,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  add  any  sort  of  artificial  inter- 
est 

On  an  evening  in  September,  in  the  sixty- 
fourth  year  of  Colonel  Trenchard's  age,  he 
received  information  that  one  of  his  distant 
tobacco  fields  had  been  found  very  much 
injured  by  the  cold  of  the  preceding  night, 
and  every  thing  betokened  a  still  heavier  frost 
during  that  which  was  about  to  ensue.  He 
was  anxious  and  vexed,  and  in  consequence 
retired  to  bed  sooner  than  usual.  Though 
the  crop  threatened  with  destruction  was  of 
many  thousand  dollars'  value,  its  danger  may 
yet  seem  too  trivial  a  matter  to  deserve  re- 
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vival ;  but  all  tbe  particulars  ivhicb  we  are 
now  giving — many  of  them  of  much  less 
apparent  significance  than  the  damage  to  the 
tobacco — were  at  that  time  revolved  and  in- 
vestigated and  discussed  with  an  animation 
very  different  from  any  ordinary  estimation 
of  their  importance.  The  old  man  slept 
uneasily,  and  finally  awoke  with  a  start  like 
one  whom  the  cares  of  the  day  haunt  in  his 
dreams.  It  must  be  mentioned  here  that 
ho  had  been  an  energetic  overseer  of  his 
negroes  as  long  as  his  personal  activity  lasted, 
and  that  ho  retained  even  now  the  practice 
of  blowing  a  horn  at  early  day- break  to 
awaken  the  household,  and  of  afterwards 
taking  note  that  his  field  hands  at  least 
started  to  their  work  in  due  season.  On  the 
morning  we  have  referred  to,  Trenchard 
hastily  dressed,  lighted  a  candle,  and,  with- 
out looking  at  his  watch  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  hour,  stepped  into  the  passage  at 
whose  further  ojctremity  was  a  window  open- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  quai-ters,  and  out 
of  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sound  his 
blast.  In  this  hall  he  met  an  old  black  man, 
who,  having  just  ascended  from  the  lower 
story,  was  on  his  way  to  his  chamber  in  the 
attic. 

"  Heigho,  marser !  what  fur  wid  de  horn 
now  ?"  exclaimed  the  servant 

"  Why,  to  make  you  all  get  up,  you  block- 
head!" 

"  Bless  us,  we's  got  a  young  marser  in- 
stead of  de  old ;  he  ^s  gwine  fur  to  make  us 
work  early,  sure  enough — He-he-he  1" 

"  Wliat  are  you  grinning  for,  Ichabod  ?" 

"Why,  look  dar  !" — they  now  stood  be- 
fore the  window — "  gwine  to  take  moonlight 
for  sunshine.  See  de  moon  jus'  ris  all  red 
as  young  gal's  lips — call  dat  day  P  And 
Ichabod,  bending  nearly  double,  pointed  to 
the  eastern  horizon  with  a  tremulous,  skinny 
finger. 

"  You're  right,  you're  right,  old  boy. 
The  moon  rose  last  night,  by  the  almanac, 
at  ten  minutes  past  two,  so  it  can't  be  much 
after  three  now.  But  what  makes  you 
a-stirring  at  this  time?" 

"  Why,  I  heam  the  sheep -bells  jingle  over 
beyint  the  orchard,  and  so ^" 

"  The  mischief  you  did  1  Those  con- 
founded curs  at  it  again  ?  But  you  didn't 
go  alone,  did  you  ?" 

"  No,  Sir.    I  wuk  Dick,  and  w 

'  sure  there  we  did  find  the 
tion.'' 


"  How  many  were  there  ?" 

"  Three ;  one  ob  'em  a  great  big,  shaggy, 
yaller  fellow,  most  like  Mister " 

"It  was  Sol  Frazier's,  I'll  be  bound.** 

"  Yes,  dat's  what  I  tink,  Marser  Steve," 
continued  the  negro.  "  Well,  we  driv  'em 
off,  and  Dick  killed  one  with  a  fence  rail. 
But  they'd  done  a  sight  of  harm  ;  de  flock 
so  big  t'udder  time  sim  now  like  a  poor, 
'spisable  free  nigger's.  Out  o'  satisfaction,  I 
counted  dem  dat  was  deceased.  I  skup  de 
small  heaps,  tinking  dey  must  be  spring 
lambs,  an'  seed  four  dozen  and  a  half,  Dick 
says  he  counts  upwards  sixty  in  all.  How- 
somever,  dere's  a  mortual  loss  and  a  mor^ 
tual  luck  too,  for  de  last  new  moon  ris  on 
my  left  shoulder.    But  Heaven  save  us  P 

To  account  for  honest  Ichabod's  exclama- 
tion, we  must  explain  that  his  master,  with- 
out attending  to  his  concluding  reflection, 
muttered  rapidly  to  himself,  "What!  sixty 
of  my  prime  lot  gone  !  the  best  sheep  in  the 
country ;  not  to  be  matched  any  where ! 
It's  too  much — ^it's  too  much.  Why  didn't 
you  get  up  sooner  and  save  them,  you  ras- 
cal?" This  was  to  the  astounded  black; 
and  tlicn  pealing  forth  a  thundering  oath, 
(we  are  sorry  to  say  that  Trenchard  was  not 
unfrequently  guilty  of  profanity,)  he  hurled 
the  candlestick  that  he  carried  violently 
against  the  floor. 

The  negro  had  nearly  dropped  hit  light 
in  the  effort  to  express  his  consternation  fully 
by  expanding  both  palms  at  once,  but  be 
fortunately  retained  self-possession  enough 
to  prevent  the  double  loss.  His  master 
seemed  to  have  reUeved  himself  by  tliis  ex- 
plosion of  passion,  and  calmly  taking  the 
candle-stick  from  him,  said : 

"  There,  now,  Ichabod,  the  moon's  well 
up,  and  you  can  find  your  way  to  bed  with- 
out a  light  Go,  and  we'll  talk  more  about 
it  in  the  morning." 

Thus  speaking,  he  withdrew  to  his  cham- 
ber, closed  the  door,  and  without  extinguish- 
ing Ichabod's  candle,  which  he  placed  on 
the  bureau,  or  removing  any  part  •f  his  dress, 
threw  himself  upon  the  bed.  The  bedstead, 
old-fashioned  and  very  high,  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  and  had  on  one 
side  the  convenience  and  almost  nece^ity  of 
a  sot  of  sU>p  to  fiscetid  it-  An  hour  or  lifo 
after,  IcbabadT  \vbo  occupied  the  room  im- 
niediatoh^ijl^  and  who,  like  mof^t  old 
negnj4^^^^^H|  cixist  without  sleep,  befird 
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den  fall,  and  then  a  succession  of  slighter 
Bounds  which  ima^nation  could  convert  into 
stamps  upon  the  floor.  He  lay  still  awhile, 
but  heard  nothing  ;  then  he  arose  from  his 
pallet  soliloquizing :  ^^  Must  he  up ;  mought 
want  to  'quire  more  'hout  dera  sheep.^ 

The  moon  gave  sufficient  light  to  enahle 
him  to  descend  the  stairs  without  difficulty, 
but  he  found  the  passage  more  ol)scure. 
Groping  his  way  along  it,  he  at  length 
reached  the  door  of  his  master's  room,  and 
peering  through  the  key-hole,  percdved  the 
candle  still  burning ;  but  nothing  more  was 
visible,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  sound 
within.  He  waited  several  minutes  listening 
attentively,  but  with  no  result.  He  knocked 
gently  and  spoke :  "  Marser  1"  then  louder : 
^^MarserP^  Still  no  sound.  Slumber  so 
heavy  as  not  to  be  broken  by  these  calls 
could  not,  he  thought,  be  disturbed  by  open- 
ing the  door.  Accordingly,  turning  the  knob 
as  quietly  as  the  tremulousness  of  his  fingers 
would  permit,  he  thrust  his  head  within. 

To  his  horror,  the  old  black  saw  Mr. 
Trenehard  hanging  by  his  neck  from  one  of 
the  bed-posts,  apparently  lifeless.  Running 
up  hastily  he  endeavored  to  raise  the  body 
and  release  it  from  the  noose,  but  his  strength 
was  inadequate.  He  glanced  wildly  around, 
and  seeing  no  cutting  instrument  within 
reach,  rushed  into  the  passa^,  shouting  at 
the  extent  of  his  lungs  :  "  Hallo !  Hallo ! 
Marser's  hung — marser's  decui/  Help — 
help — ^marser's  dead  /" 

Then  the  faithful  fellow  hurried  back  to 
the  chamber,  and  supported  the  body  so  far 
as  in  some  measure  to  relieve  the  pressure 
upon  the  neck.  His  aged  limbs  were  strained 
to  the  utmost,  and  broad  drops  of  sweat 
bathed  his  forehead  ere  assistance  came. 
But  the  interval,  measured  by  the  sluggish 
hands  of  the  clock,  was  very  brief;  and  per- 
sons, attracted  by  the  cries  which  ho  con- 
tinued to  utter,  ran  to  the  spot  from  all  parts 
of  the  house.  Besides  the  negroes,  came 
Mr.  Mercer,  a  gentleman  whose  residence 
was  some  five  miles  off,  and  who  had  called 
at  the  house  after  Trenehard  had  retired  to 
his  chamber. 

The  rope  was  of  course  cut,  and  such 
restoratife  means  used  as  suggested  them- 
selves at  the  instant 

Very  soon  an  elderly  lady,  dressed  in 
black,  entered  the  apartment,  and  perceiving 
the  state  of  Mr.  Trenehard,  addressed  one 
of  the  servants :  "  Here,  run,  John,  to  Sally's 


house;  you  will  find  Dr.  Middleton  there; 
ask  him  to  come  immediately." 

The  boy  i*eturned  in  a  feW  minutes,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Skinner,  the  overseer,  and  the 
Dr.  Middlfeton  referred  to,  a  young  man 
whose  grave  and  quiet  manner  made  him 
appear  much  older  than  he  was.  The  skill 
of  the  physician  and  the  assiduous  efforts  of 
the  others  were  at  length  rewarded  with 
symptoms  of  returning  animation  in  the  pa- 
tient, who  being  removed  to  another  apart- 
ment, opportunity  was  afforded  to  investigate 
the  late  event  more  particularly  than  urgent 
anxiety  had  before  permitted. 

Dr.  Middleton  commenced : 

"  So,  Mr.  Mercer,  if  I  understood  you 
aright,  you  think  Col.  Trenehard  attempted 
suicide  f" 

"  What  else  can  I  suppose  ?  Yet  Ichabod 
must  possess  more  full  information.  Come, 
old  man,  tell  us  all  about  it." 

The  negro  narrated  at  much  length  all 
that  he  fciew  of  the  occurrences  of  tho 
night 

^  Then  you  think  nobody  else  had  a  hand 
in  this  unfortunate  business,  and  that  your 
master  tried  to  kill  himself?" 

"Sartain,  .Doctor,  I  does  tink  de  debbel 
tuk  de  chance  when  he  was  'plexed  and 
bothered,  and  give  him  de  rope  to  hang  his- 
self  with." 

"  Yet  I  cannot  think  it,**  said  Middleton. 

"  You  would  'gree  with  me,  sir,"  returned 
Ichabod,  "  if  you'd  seen  the  way  his  eyes 
did  shine  when  he  pitched  the  candle  'cross 
tho  passage.  Thinks  I  to  myself  then,  *  The 
Old  Boy's  in  marser.'  And  then  the  way 
he  sort  of  laughed  when  he  tuk  my  candle 
and  told  me  to  go  to  bed  was  wuss  than  de 
eye-glitter.  And  'sides,  who  else  could  a 
done  it;  who  would  a  done  it?" 

"  This  is  indeed  a  hard  question,  Ichabod. 
But,  Mr.  Mercer,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
from  you  more  precisely  how  you  found  Col. 
Trenehard.  It  appears  to  me  there  is  not 
sufficient  space  between  the  fioor  and  where 
the  head-lH)ard  of  the  bed  unites  with  the 
post  to  prevent  a  man's  feet  from  touching 
the  floor." 

"  Truly,"  replied  Mercer, "  this  is  the  most 
singular  part  of  tho  affair.  I  found  his 
knees  doubled  up  almost  against  his  breast, 
and  while  one  end  of  the  rope  was  fastened 
to  the  post,  the  single  knot,  or  shir,  as  it  is 
called,  being  near  tlie  middle  of  it,  the  other 
end  was  tied  to  his  ankles,  and  confined  them 
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together.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement 
■was,  that  eveiy  convulsive  motion  of  his 
lower  limbs,  and*  every  effort  to  place  his 
feet  upon  the  floor,  drew  the  knot  tighter  at 
the  neck." 

"  But  could  he  have  bound  himself  in  this 
way?" 

^*  I  see  no  impossibility  in  the  case.  He 
had  but  to  tie  his  ankles,  then  bending  his 
knees,  to  place  the  slip-knot  around  his 
throat;  flually,  having  secured  the  other 
extreniitj — and  surely,  the  will  being  made 
up,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  all  this — then 
to  roll  from  the  bed." 

"  It  is  possible,  I  admit,"  said  the  doctor ; 
"  but  let  us  look  about  us  a  little."  So  say- 
ing, as  it  was  now  broad  day,  he  extinguished 
the  light,  and  walking  to  the  window,  drew 
aside  the  curtain.  "  lla !  what's  this  ?"  he 
exclaimed,  pointing  as  he  spoke  to  the  plain 
impression  of  a  muddy  foot  frozen  on  the 
piazza  roof  upon  which  the  window  opened. 
"  But  I  discover  no  similar  prints  inside. 
Ah,  now  I  see  it  all ;  the  villain  removed  his 
boots  for  fear  of  the  noise.  And  look  here, 
on  the  window-sill,  where  the  two  boots  were 
put  down  together  until  his  return.  A  large 
foot  he  had  too;  let  us  take  the  dimensions : 
twelve  inches  by  four.  Come,  suppose  we 
go  below  not*." 

As  they  passed  the  door  of  the  adjoining 
room,  Middleton  paused  a  moment 

"How  is  the  Colonel, Mrs. Montgomery?" 

"  He  opened  his  eyes  a  few  minutes  ago, 
doctor,  looked  around,  but  is  now  fallen  into 
a  gentle  slumber." 

Going  along  further,  they  met  a  young 
lady. 

"  Ah,  doctor,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  is  all 
this  stir  about  f" 

*^  An  attempt  has  been  made,  Miss  Lucy, 
to  kill  the  Colonel." 

**  To  kill  my  uncle  !    And  my  mother  ?" 

"  You  will  find  her  nursing  him  in  the 
room  adjoining  his  own ;  but  we  must  en- 
deavor to  trace  the  murderer." 

With  this,  Mercer,  Skinner  and  he  bowed 
and  walked  on. 

Along  the  bottom  of  the  piazza,  by  one  of 
whose  columns  the  assassin  seemed  to  have 
descended,  was  a  grass  walk.  Here  they 
were  at  first  at  fault  Mercer  and  Skinner 
followed  what  they  thought  a  track  leading 
towards  the  front  of  the  house,  but  they  had 
just  lost  it  when  they  were  drawn  back  by 
the  calls  of  Middleton,  who  had  taken,  as 


the  most  natural  course,  a  walk  which  inter- 
sected the  other  at  right  angles,  and  led  bj 
the  wall  of  the  old  grave-yard  to  a  corn-field* 
At  the  edge  of  the  latter  he  perceived  plain 
footst^s  answering  in  size  to  those  on  tbe 
roof.  The  crust  formed  by  the  frost  had 
evidently  been  broken  no  long  time  previ- 
ous. They  followed  the  trail  thus  gained 
across  the  wide  corn-field,  then  over  a  nar- 
row meadow  to  the  edge  of  a  small  streaia, 
and  along  this  to  a  public  road ;  here  they 
were  agftin  at  fault  Mercer  thought  the 
track  turned  to  the  right,  and  Middletoa 
assented,  but  Skinner  remarked  that  theae 
footprints  were  probably  those  of  some 
chance  traveller  that  morning,  and  the  sup- 
position was  confirmed  when  they  perceived 
tbem  also  on  the  left  side  of  the  run,  and 
leading  in  the  same  direction  as  on  tho 
other. 

Middleton  suggested  that  the  roan  might 
not  have  got  into  the  road  here^  but  kept 
along  the  inside  of  the  fence ;  and  clamber- 
ing back  to  make  investigation,  found  a  spot 
where  he  thought  the  assassin  in  the  diurk- 
ness  had  walk^  direcUy  through  the  water. 
His  companions  came  to  the  place,  but  were 
not  satisfied  of  his  correctness  until  they  dis- 
covered on  the  opposite  side  the  impression 
of  one  large  foot  in  a  bank  of  sand  which 
the  water  did  not  cover. 

**  Yeis,  we  have  it  now,"  exclaimed  yoang 
Skinner;  "that's  the  ri^A<  foot ;  the  other 
must  have  been  put  on  this  flat  stone.  And 
see!  here  the  steps  go  along  the  narrow 
turning-row  next  the  ronce." 

With  renewed  zeal  they  now  proceeded 
onward,  following  the  footprints  in  this  di- 
rection for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards,  then  crossing  the  fence,  up  the 
road  a  few  yards  more,  and  after  that  into 
another  corn-field  on  the  opposite  side. 
Through  this  the  track  was  very  plainly 
marked,  though  pursuing  a  rather  windii^ 
course.  It  termmated  at  a  broad  fence 
which  formed  the  inclosure  of  a  yard  in  the 
rear  of  a  small  frame  house.  There  was  a 
shed  at  the  side  of  the  yard,  and  in  the  cor- 
ner of  this  shed  they  found  a  pair  of  large 
boots  carelessly  thrown  together.  The  boots 
were  heavily  mcrusted  with  mud,  and  cor- 
responded with  the  dimensions  taken  by  the 
doctor  on  Colonel  Trenchard^s  window-silL 

There  was  no  one  yet  stirring  in  the  hooae^ 
and  the  party,  leaving  the  bcK>ti,  withdraw 
to  the  outside  for  consultation. 
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♦*  Whose  house  is  this  ?"  asked  Mr.  Mer- 
cer. 

** Young  Randolph V'  replied  Skinner; 
"Stephen  Randolph's— Colonel  Trenchard's 
nephew." 

"  This  d6ed  cannot,  of  course,  have  been 
done  with  his  connivance,"  said  Mercer. 

**  Why,  I  don't  know,"  rejoined  the  over- 
seer. "  These  are  his  boots,  for  I  have  seen 
him  wear  them." 

**  I  aili  unwilling  to  suspect  Mr.  Randolph," 
observed  Middleton ;  "  yet  it  is  but  too  true 
that  Colonel  Trenchard  and  ho  had  an  angry 
conversation  together,  and  Randolph  is " 

"  violent  in  temper,  you  would  say,"  in- 
terrupted Mercer.  "I  know  it;  but  this 
very  impetuosity  is  incompatible  with  the 
cooL,  cowardly  malignity  of  such  an  act  as 
this." 

"Yet  this  present  evidence,"  suggested 
Middleton. 

"  True,"  answered  the  other ;  -"  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  even  if  inconclusive,  it  aflbrds 
ground  for  very  grave  suspicion.  Young 
Randolph  is  Trenchard's  nearest  relative." 

"  He  is,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  unless  cut 
oflf  by  a  will,  his  heir." 

"  Well,"  said  Mercer,  after  a  long  pause, 
"  I  see  not  what  else  we  can  do,  than  go  to 
a  magistrate  and  get  a  warrant  for  his  arfest 
Who  is  nearest !" 

"  Squire  Selden,"  answered  Skinner. 

"  He  will  do  very  well.  And  the  sooner 
we  are  off  the  better.    Come." 


CHAPTER  IL 

In  David  Chapman's  house,  which  stood 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  little  village  of  Del- 
viton,  the  fiddle  was  going  merrily  all  night 
lu  those  lusty  old  days,  when  gentlemen  and 
ladies  were  men  and  women,  the  parties  or 
frolics — the  more  appropriate  term  for  those 
lively  merry-makings — commenced  in  the 
afternoon  ere  candles  were  needed,  and 
oftentimes  lasted  until  the  morning  sun  liad 
long  mocked  their  feeble  glimmer. 

At  Chapman's,  persons  were  coming  and 
going  all  night  One  of  those  who  arrived 
latest  was  a  young  man  whose  fine  person 
and  handsome  countenance,  though  dashed, 
the  one  with  a  certain  careless  freedom  of 
motion,  and  the  other  with  a  wild  and  some- 
times dare-devil  expression,  seemed  to  make 
him  an  object  of  much  attention,  as  well  to 


the  fairer  portion  of  the  assembly  as  to  the 
masculine. 

Stephen  Randolph  made  his  greetings 
rapidly  and  with  a  tone  in  keeping  with  the 
boisterous  mirth  that  prevailed,  and  then 
turning  to  the  host,  he  said,  "So,  Dave,  my 
old  fellow,  your  son  Jack's  not  here  ?" 

"  No,  ho  hasn't  got  homo  yet." 

"  Hurrah !  then  I've  won  the  bet !  Jack 
and  I  were  determined  to  have  a  share  of 
your  sport,  and  left  Fuller's — away  back  of 
*  Jumping  Run,'  you  know — just  an  hour 
and  forty  minutes  after  midnight ;  he  took 
the  upper  road,  and  I  the  lower.  As  wo 
started,  he  bet  me  ten  dollars  he  would  be 
here  first  But,  pshaw  1  he  hadn't  my  Nancy 
to  ride.  I  have  been  to  my  house,  and  ha\*e 
walked  up  from  there  here — quite  a  step." 

"You  have  been  smart,  indeed,"  said 
Chapman;  "it  must  be  full  fifteen  miles 
from  Fuller's,  and  very  uncertain  riding  till 
the  moon  rose." 

"  But  I  saved  two  or  three  miles  of  that ; 
I ^" 

"  You  didn't  cross  the  *  deep  ford'  surely 
in  the  dark  f" 

This  was  spoken  by  a  third  person,  a  short, 
substantially-built  man,  with  a  rubicund 
face,  whose  features  seemed  put  together  to 
represent  the  very  ideal  of  jollity  and  fun. 

"  Ah,  Sandy  Leach,  is  that  you  I  But  I 
did  take  the  short-cut,  and  through  the  deep 
ford  too.  It  was  plaguy  dark,  and  the  boil- 
ing hole  below  croaked  mightily,  as  if  it 
wanted  to  give  me  a  shake ;  but  I  can't  be 
drowned,  you  know — I  hope  I'm  not  bom 
to  be  huny.  Here's  Jack  Chapman,  how- 
ever. Well,  sir,  you  have  that  chSwge  ready, 
I  suppose." 

"You've  beat  me,  sure  enough,  Steve," 
said  the  young  man  who  now  entered;  "but 
you  mustn't  give  your  mare  Nancy  all  the 
credit  of  it  My  saddle-girth  broke  as  I  was 
galloping  down  the  'Toilsome,'  and  I  had  a 
nice  piteh  against  the  rocks.  I'd  have  been 
later  than  this  If  a  big  darkey — whatVhis- 
name's  Jim — hadn't  caught  pny  horse.  But 
I'll  bo  into  dad's  till  to-morrow, — I  give 
the  old  man  fair  notice,  you  see, — I'll  open 
the  till  and  make  free  with  an  X.  So  you 
may  consider  our  account  settled  up  square 
in  preparation  for  another  race,  and,  if  you 
choose,  another  bet" 

"Ah,  Steve,"  cried  that  laughing  indivi- 
dual, Sandy  Leach,  "you  will  soon  be  rick 
at  this  rate.    And  doubly  lucky  you  are  too, 
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for  all  the  girls  are  setting  their  caps  for  you. 
There  in  the  other  room  sits  Ellen  Mills,  for 
instance,  pouting  and  sigliing  for  handsome 
Stephen  Randolph.  You  might  have  a 
worse  chance,  for  if  you  give  up  your  wild 
habits  and  make  a  steady  husband  to  Miss 
Ellen,  her  old  maiden  aunt  will  doubtless 
leave  you  a  pretty  penny.   Up  to  her,  boy !" 

"  You  had  better  tike  her  yourself,  Sandy. 
I  am  sure  you  are  old  enough  to  marry,  with 
bad  practices  enough  too  for  correction ;  and 
then  you  can  charge  an  extra  percentage  on 
the  shop  goods  you  sell  to  support  the  in- 
crease of  family  during  the  happy  interval 
occupied  in  studying  the  Catechism  and  the 
old  lady's  catalogue  of  ailments.  I'll  be 
generous  and  make  over  all  the  interest  I 
possess,  so  jog  across  and  let  us  see  a  rehear- 
sal of  Falstaff 's  courtship ;  ask  her  to  dance 
the  next  set  with  you." 

"  I  will,  Steve,  on  condition  that  if  she 
refuses  me,  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  for  yaw." 

"  Well,  you  may." 

"  Go  around,  then,"  said  Leach,  "  into  the 
little  back  room,  and  you  can  overhear  the 
dialogue  without  being  noticed." 

**  Come,  Steve,"  said  Jack  Chapman,  tak- 
ing his  arm,  "  let's  see  what  the  old  chap  is 
after." 

"I  am  hardly  certain  that  it  would  be 
right,"  replied  Randolph,  without  yielding 
to  his  gesture  of  sohcitation.  **  It  is  well 
enough  to  joke  about  the  matter  among 
ourselves,  but  we  should  not  trifle  with  the 
girl's  feelings." 

"  Heigho !  then  you  really  have  the  vanity 
to  believe  her  in  love  with  you  ?" 

"Pshaw!"  said  Randolph, his  composure 
a  little  disturbed ;  "go  ahead,  Fll  follow." 

When  they  had  reached  their  station, 
Leach  was  standing  before  the  young  lady. 

'•  Lovely  Miss  Ellen,  you  seem  to  be  lone- 
some," he  commenced,  with  a  simper; 
"may  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  you  to 
dance  the  next  cotillion  ?" 

"Dance  >vith  yoa,  sir?"  said  she,  turn- 
ing up  her  pretty  nose  contemptuously ;  "  I 
must  first  be  certain  that  you  know  how  to 
dance.  Come,  let  us  have  a  forward-two  on 
the  floor  here.  Look,  girls ;  see  Mr.  Leach 
practise  his  steps." 

."You    mistake,  Miss   Mills,"  answered 

Sandy  Leach,  pretending  to  blush ;  "I  come 

to  engage  your  hand  for  Mr.  Randolph,  who 

~^y\  be  here  presently.    Ah,  there  he  is  now. 

le,  Steve." 


The  lady,  when  this  explanation  was  ccm- 
firmed  by  Randolph  in  person,  accepted  the 
ofiered  partner  very  graciously,  and  as  he 
took  her  hand,  smiled  upon  him  with  eTi- 
dent  pleasure. 

"Hold,  Miss  Ellen,"  cried  Leach;  "that 
sweet  smile,  and  tlie  still  sweeter  words  that 
are  going  to  follow  it,  belong  to  me,  Ste- 
phen has  made  you  over  in  full,  surrendered 
all  riffht  and  title ;  but  Fll  be  liberal"— a 
graceful  wave  of  the  hands  attended  this 
declaration — "I'll  be  very  tiberal,  and  allow 
him  this  one  cotillion  with  you." 

"  How,  Mr.  Randolph?'!  said  Ellen  quite 
sharply,  for  old  Leach  was  not  much  in 
error  when  he  said  she  was  attached  to  the 
dashing  young  man ;  "  have  you  been  giving 
me  away  ?" 

"  Not  so,  Miss  Mills ;  I  only  gave  all  my 
intereist  with  you.  I  was  well  aware  that 
this  was  nothing  at  all ;  had  it  been  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  straw,  I  should  have 
sought  a  worthier  person  to  bestow  so  valu- 
able  a  present  upon  than  an  incorrigible  c^ 
scamp  like  Alexander  Leach." 

The  general  manner  with  which  this  was 
said  seemed  to  express  merely  a  lively  jest, 
but  there  was  something  in  the  tone  that 
rung  out  like  earnest  And*  aflerwardSi 
when  he  led  the  pretty  girl  towards  the 
position  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  danoe, 
the  few  expressions  which  he  had  time  for, 
though  they  were  spoken  with  the  utmost 
consideration  and  courtesy,  served  to  teach 
his  companion  in  time  that  if  she  should 
cherish  an  affection  f6r  him,  she  could  not 
hope  that  it  would  be  reciprocated.  An 
artist  who  had  witnessed  the  scene  would 
have  pronounced  it  one  well  worthy  of  his 
pencil ;  and  Randolph,  distinguished  not 
more  by  his  splendid  person  than  by  an  air 
of  native  dignity  from  the  unpohshed  throng 
around  him,  whilst  the  consciousness  of  a 
generous  and  manly  purpose  gave  an  expres- 
sion of  nobleness  to  his  countenance,  might 
easily  have  been  taken  as  the  realization  of 
the  most  poetic  conception  of  the  Gentleman. 

The  cotillion  was  over,  and  the  couples 
composing  it  were  mingled  together  through 
the  room,  when  a  constable,  named  Foroer, 
entered,  and  advancing  indirectly  to  Stephoi 
Randojph,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm  as  if  to 
arrest  him. 

The  young  man  laughed  good-humoredly 
and  said:  "This  is  the  best  joke  yet;  but 
you  ought  to  have  had  a  warrant  ready 
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filled  out,  with  the  eignature  of  Justice 
Shallow." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  my  warrant  is  a 
more  real  one,"  replied  the  constable,  ex- 
tending a  paper. 

"  Pretty  well  acted  indeed,  most  forcible 
Forcer,"  said  Randolph,  without  looking  at 
the  document ;  "  but  Sandy  (for  I  suppose 
he  made  up  the  joke)  ought  to  have  got 
some  one  else  to  play  the  constable:  you 
are  so  practised  in  the  trade  that  the  prosy 
tone  will  stick  to  you.  You  don't  mouth  it 
ofif  with  the  sonorous  bluster  that  the  English- 
man Dunlap  gave  it  at  the  Richmond  the- 
atre last  winter.  But  what's  the  amount  ? 
If  it  is  not  excessive,  I  may  coax  these  liberal 
people  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  a  collection. 
Or  suppose  I  pay  it  with  a  check  on  a  bank  ? 
You  may  name  any  one  from  Boston  to 
New-Orleans,  for  I  believe  I  have  equal  cre- 
dit in  all." 

"  But,  Mr.  Randolph,  I  assure  you  there  is 
DO  jesting  in  the  matter.  You  know  that 
your  uncle's  Ufe  has  been  attempted." 

"  The  mischief  I  do  1     But  what  then  ?" 

"You  have  been  charged  with  committing 
the  act ;  this  warrant  isnssued  by  Mr.  Selden, 
to  whose  house  you  will  please  accompany 
me." 

"iStV.^  said  Randolph  fiercely,  "do  you 
call  me  a  murderer — the  murderer  of  my 
uncle  ? — a  pitiful  wretch  hke  you  call  Stephen 
Randolph  murderer  P^ 

"Remember,  sir,  that  I  am  but  the  instru- 
ment of  the  law.  You  are  my  prisoner." 
As  he  spoke,  the  constable  renewed  the  hold 
which  he  had  relinquished  during  the  con- 
Tcrsation. 

But  Randolph,  exerting  his  prodigious 
strength,  seized  the  man  with  one  hand  by 
the  collar,  and,  first  raising  him  clear  from 
the  floor,  hurled  him  contemptuously  away. 

"Gentlemen!"  exclaimed  Forcer,  who 
was  a  resolate  fellow,  advancing  a  second 
time,  "Gentlemen,  I  call  upon  you  all  to 
render  your  assistfmce." 

Randolph  glared  around. 

"Let  him  touch  me  that  dares.  Forcer! 
come  not  forward  one  step,  for  as  sure  as  you 
are  at  this  moment  a  breathing  man,  it  will 
be  at  the  peril  of  your  life !" 

"  Come,  Stephen,"  said  old  Chapman 
soothingly, "  it  is  the  laWy  you  know.  Don't 
do  violence.  We'll  all  go  along  and  see 
you  fairly  treated." 

"  I  won't  be  dragged  as  a  felon,"  replied 


the  young  man  more  calmly.  "  I  will  walk 
to  Selden's  of  my  own  accord  to  ejfamine 
into  this  infamous  accusation  ;  but  a  finger's 
weight  shall  not  be  laid  upon  me."  He  took 
his  hat  and  strode  along  in  dogged  silence, 
with*the  constable  following  close  behind, 
and  the  crowd  covering  both  sides. 

Just  before  they  entered  the  magistrate's 
room,  our  acquaintance  Mercer,  who  had 
come  up  the  street  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, also  hurried  in. 

We  must  explain  that  immediately  after 
he  and  Middleton  had  made  their  deposition, 
and  seen  the  warrant  issued,  they  left  Skin- 
ner in  the  Justice's  office,  and  hurried  away 
to  visit  Trenchard. 

When  they  arrived,  the  old  gentleman 
was  sitting  up,  and  greeted  them  thus : 

"  Ah,  Mercer,  my  old  friend,  how  do  you 
do?  Lucy  tells  me  that  you  have  been 
huntmg  on  the  fellow's  track  that  tried  to 
make  mo  kick  the  bucket  in  so  rascally  a 
way  this  morning.  Pah !  any  death  before 
hanging ;  it  makes  me  choke  to  think  of  it. 
But  did  you  and  the  doctor  find  out  any 
thing?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  traced  up  the  foot- 

E prints  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Randolph, 
Trenchard's  countenance  altered  a  little  at 
the  mention  of  this  name,]  and  have  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  made  by  some  one 
wearing  a  pair  of  boots  which  belong  to  him 
and  were  found  on  his  premises." 

"  Well,  has  any  thing  further  been  done  f " 
"  A  warrant  has  been  issued  for  his  arrest." 
"  What !  a  nephew  of  mine  charged  with 
murder  ?  But,  sir,  I  beg  you  instantly  to 
hasten  to  whatever  magistrate  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  stay  all  future 
proceedings  in  it.  It  was  a  black  man  that 
did  this  outrage.  I  had  time  to  observe 
that  most  distinctly." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  swd  Dr.  Middleton, 
"had  not  the  law  better  take  its  regular 
course  ?  Though  another  hand  may  have 
committed  the  act,  is  it  not  possible  that  he 
may  be  implicated  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  possible,  for  he  has  the 
blood  of  the  Trenchards  in  him.  He's  a 
wild,  wasteful  spendthrift,  to  be  sure,  and  I 
sometimes  reprove  him  severely — perhaps 
too  severely — for  his  faults ;  but  a  deed  hke 
this — it  is  not  in  him,  su*.  Who  is  the 
magistrate  ?" 
"Selden."  ^^    ^^^ 

"  Run  then  to  him,  my  dear  Mercer,  c 
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you  prefer  it,  tho  boys  will  get  you  a  horse. 
I  would  sooner  chop  off  one  hand  than  see 
the  son  of  my  sister  dragged  to  jail  sus- 
pected of  murder." 

In  obedience  to  such  earnest  injunctions, 
Mr.  Mercer  hastened  to  the  oflSce  of  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  who,  with  this  new 
information,  was  very  ready,  after  a  formal 
examination,  to  dismiss  the  case  entirely. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

"h  has  been  mentioned,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  that  amidst  the  barbarous  innovations 
and  tokens  of  neglect  that  surrounded  the 
mansion  of  Trenchard,  there  were  for  all 
about  it  gleams  of  correct  taste.  So  much 
of  the  once  spacious  lawn  as  had  not  been 
irrecoverably  devoted  to  cabbages  and  tobac- 
co, was  neatly  fenced  off  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  cattle  and  hogs,  straying 
from  the  adjoining  pasture.  In  the  rear  of 
the  piazza,  upon  the  floor  of  which  the  long 
windows  of  the  sitting-room  opened,  was  a 
pretty  labyrinth  of  walks,  with  grassy  mar- 
gins, separating  trimly-dressed  beds,  fur- 
nished with  flowers  and  shrubbery  appropri- 
ate to  each  season.  In  this  little  paradise 
were  trellises  and  arbors,  rudely  made  in- 
deed, for  old  Ichabod  was  the  builder,  but 
so  contrived  that  their  very  roughness  and 
irregularity  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  effect,  and  seemed  the  result  of  design. 
Many  other  things  there  were  incongruous 
with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  phice ;  some 
remarkable,  and  noticed  by  the  most  ordi- 
nary beholder;  others  more  minute,  and 
requiring  true  taste  and  discrimination  to 
distingmsh  them.  K  one  had  inquired  to 
whom  these  charming  improvements  were 
owing,  the  unvarying  answer  would  have 
been — ^Lucy  Montgomery. 

Notwithstanding  the  air  of  loneliness  that 
surrounded  the  mansion,  it  was  frequented 
by  many  a  visitor;  and  though  Colonel 
Trenchard,  when  in  the  best  spirits,  was 
never  a  very  entertaining  companion,  and 
though  no  drawing-room  centre-table,  strew- 
ed with  an  ever  new  variety  of  magazines 
and  engravings,  nor  hbrary,  to  feed  the  lite- 
rary palate  with  a  more  substantial  and  sober 
abundance,  relieved  the  tediousness  of  the 
day,  no  guest  found  his  hours  to  drag  heav- 
If  you  had  asked  one  of  them  to 
nt  for  his  enjoyment,  h^ 


have  rephedwith  a  name — ^Lncy  Montgom- 
ery. If  a  stranger  had  sought  to  know  why 
the  florid  beauty  of  the  buxom  village  maid- 
ens seemed  no  longer  to  be  held  in  highest 
esteem  by  their  rustic  beaux,  not  nsumUy  as 
fostidious,  he  would  have  ceisised  to  wonder 
when  he  learned  that  their  taste  had  been 
refined  by  the  contemplation  of  a  model  of 
that  highest  style  of  beauty  which  is  boUi 
material  and  spiritual,  and,  unlike  either  the 
voluptuousness  of  the  Medicean  Venus  oi;.the 
severity  of  the  "  Greek  Slave,"  combinea  the 
perfections  of  both.  Such  beauty  is  synony- 
mous with  loveliness ;  and  this  word  wonld 
best  describe  Lucy  Montgomery. 

The  venerable  pastor  of  Delviton  onee 
asked  a  litUe  girl  in  the  SandaY-school  what 
sort  of  beings  angels  are.  Eter  reply  was, 
she  thought  they  must  be  like  her  teacher 
— ^Miss  Lucy  Montgomery.  The  old  man 
smiled  at  the  answer,  and  the  lady  blnahed, 
but  joined  in  the  smile.  We  believe  the 
child  was  not  singular  in  the  opinion.  But 
Lucy  was  not  perfect,  and  that  she  was  awafe 
of  this  is  the  best  proof  of  her  approach  to 
perfection. 

Frederick  Montgomery  died  three  yean 
previous  to  the  date  at  which  we  have  choaen 
to  commence  our  narrative,  and  left  Yof^ 
widow  and  only  child,  as  well  as  his  small 
property,  to  the  chai^  of  his  old  friend. 
Colonel  Trenchard.  Before  the  latter,  how- 
ever, had  time  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as 
executor,  that  proper^,  by  a  fall  in  the  atock 
in  which  it  was  invested,  was  annihilated. 
Trenchard,  with  his  characteristic  generosity, 
at  once  insisted  that  Mrs.  Montgomery  and 
Lucy  should  consider  his  house  their  home. 
What  made  the  arrangement  more  natural 
was  the  fiict  that  Colonel  Trenchard^s  wife, 
who  had  been  dead  a  number  of  years,  was 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Montgomery,  and  on  this 
ground  the  old  gentieman  required  Lucy  to 
style  him  uncle. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  channing 
a  person  as  Miss  Montgomery  could  be  with- 
out suitors.  There  were  two  who  were 
thought  to  throw  the  rest  into  the  shade — 
one  the  handsome,  dashing  Stephen  Ran- 
dolph, the  other  the  quiet  Dr.  Middleloo, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  compensated  fiv 
the  personal  advantages  of  his  nval  by  more 
consummate  skill. 

There  was  another  who  would  have  been 
an  aspirant  for  her  hand,  had  not  eonsthii- 
tional  timidity  Mgvflnted  his  making  known 
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the  hopes  which  seemed  to  him  most  vision- 
ary and  vain,  but  were  at  the  same  time 
interwoven  with  every  cord  of  his  heart 
Francis  Herbert  was  one  of  that  unfortunate 
number,  who  are  so  few  that  many  more 
ruggedly  constituted  are  apt  to  doubt  their 
real  existence — persons  who,  possessing  tal- 
ent and  exquisite  sensibility,  are  yet  deficient 
in  that  nervous  energy  which  alone  can  pre- 
vent the  one  gift  fi^m  becoming  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  in  the  fruitless  yearnings 
which  it  excites,  and  the  other  from  adding 
«cnte  suffering  to  every  external  injury. 
Frauds  was  al^ut  twenty  years  of  ase,  and 
from  his  delicate  and  idmost  iemimne  ap- 
pearance, might  have  been  reckoned  younger. 
Ue  also  was  a  ward  of  CoL  Trenchard,  and, 
in  additional  resemblance  to  Lucy,  was  with- 
out fortune.  Having  iust  been  graduated 
with  honor  at  a  Northern  college,  he  re- 
turned to  Delviton  about  a  week  subsequent 
to  the  attack  upon  his  guardian. 

Randolph,  since  the  occurrences  in  which 
he  was  so  much  involved,  though  some  de- 
eree  of  coolness  had  before  existed  between 
him  and  his  unde,  visited  the  mansion  very 
frequently.  He  seemed  to  seek  prindpally 
the  sodety  of  Miss  Montgomery,  and  rather 
studiously  shunned  private  colloquies  with 
his  uncle,  the  subjects  of  which  he  was 
well  aware  were  hkely  to  be  more  personal 
than  interesting.  One  day,  however,  the 
old  gentleman  caught  him  when  there  was 
no  possibility  of  evasion. 

••  Stephen,**  he  commenced,  •*  you  appear 
very  fond  of  Lucy ;  I  suppose  you  would 
like  to  marry  her!" 

^  Yes,  sir;  such  an  event  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasure.  How  it  would  affect 
the  ladjr,  I  do  not  yet  know." 

^K  It  were  to  take  place,"  rejoined  his 
uncle,  ^I  tell  you  how  it  would  affect  her: 
it  would  make  her  wretched." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  think  so ;  but  what 
Sre  your  reasons,  sir )" 

**ril  tell  you  frankly,  Stephen.  Tobegm, 
yoQ  are  hot-headed,  violent  and  imperious : 
such  quaHtiea  make  a  husband  a  domestic 
tyrant" 

**  Well,  uncle,  I  stand  a  Bluebeard  oon- 
idcted ;  but  what  comes  nextf* 

**  Then  you  gamble."  \ 

''True,  sir,  I  have  shaken  a  pack  of  cards 
ODoe  or  twice ;  bat  I  promise  never  to  pla^ 
a  game  with  my  wifiy  so  she  and  I  can't 
quarrel  on  this  score." 

VOU  VUI.      VO.  IT.      VXW  8ERIB8. 


The  Colonel  shook  his  head  gravely,  but 
proceeded:  "Thirdly,  you  are  inclined  to 
frequent  low  company ;  you  make  drinking 
companions  of  those " 

"Ah,  sir,"  interrupted  Randolph,  "what 
can  a  bachelor  do,  living  like  me  alone  in 
Delviton  ?  But  only  see  mo  married,  and 
I'll  be  a  pattern  of  regularity,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  domestic  virtue.  Besides,  I  do 
not  think  I  am  obnoxious  to  the  drinking 
chaige.  To  be  sure,  I  can  take  my  two 
pints  of  champagne  like  a  gentleman,  or, 
not  to  be  discourteous,  even  swallow  my 
dram  of  old  Jamaica ;  but  it  must  be  some- 
thing that  has  a  good  supply  of  bone  and 
sinew  as  well  as  spirit  to  throw  Stephen 
Randolph  off  his  legs." 

"  Fourthly,  I  want  to  know  what  you  have 
to  support  a  family  upon  t" 

"ril  admit  this  sin,  uncle,  like  a  man.  I 
am  poor  as  Job  in  his  worst  days ;  that's  the 
fact^' 

"  SUll,  you  have  a  rich  old  uncle ;  is  that 
it,  Steve  ?  But  I  caution  you  in  seriousness 
to  indulge  no  expectations  of  this  sort,  for 
you  must  know " 

"Hold,  uncle,"  said  Randolph;  "I  beg 
leave  to  tell  you  that  I  am  thinking  of  Lucy 
just  now — not  of  your  money  bags.  Let  me 
have  her,  and  a  fig  for  the  rest  r 

"That's  the  point,  though,  Stephen.  Lu- 
cy's a  good  girl — a  splendid  girl — one  of  a 
thousand ;  and  I  don't  mean  that  she  shall 
be  any  body's  household  drudge.  Your 
father  left  yon  property  to  the  amount  of  some 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  you  have  been 
of  age  seven  years.  Now  if  you  can  show 
that  you  have  ^ye  thousand  dollars  in  the 
world,  I  will  be  willing  that  you  marry 
whom  you  please." 

"To  tell  the  truth,  uncle,  I  am  rather  be- 
hind the  wind  just  at  present." 

"Not  only  are  you  without  property,'* 
continued  Mr.  Trenchard,  "but  what  is 
worse,  you  am  probably  considerably  in 
debt    IB  it  so!" 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  &ci ;  and  I  tell  you,  uncle, 
I  never  knew  till  lately  how  horribly  vexa- 
tious such  a  state  of  mings  is.  That  con- 
founded old  usurer  Smelter  was  at  me  with 
every  device  the  arch  fiend  has  invented 
for  the  benefit  of  his  children-^the  Duns. 
Note  came  after  note;  then,  through  the 
mail,  letter  after  letter.  I  could  not  even 
step  into  the  street^  without  meeting  the 
pert  inquixyi  '  Can  we  attend  to  that  ao- 
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count  today,  Mr.  Randolph ?'  Finally  the 
sheriff  had  to  meddle  with  the  affair,  and 
hint  about  agreeable  lodgings  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  tne  Court  House.  I  don't  know 
really  what  I  should  have  done  if  Sandy 
Leach  hadn't  come  to  the  rescue,  like  a 
clever  fellow  as  he  is,  and  ponied  up  the 
money." 

"  Alexander  Leach  ?"  exclaimed  Trenchard 
suddenly. 

^^  Yes,  surely,  Alexander  Leach,  who  has 
recently  moved  to  Delviton,  and  opened  a 
store.  He  was  born  somewhere  in  this  re- 
gion, I  believe,  but  he  Hved  a  good  while  at 
the  South." 

*'  And  so  you  are  quite  intimate  with  this 
man  ?"  said  Trenchard. 

'^  Why,  sir,  he  has  assisted  me  generously 
when  much  older  friends  looked  coldly,  and 
I  hope  ingratitude  is  not  one  of  my  vices." 

^*  Stephen,"  replied  his  uncle  slowly  and 
emphatically,  ^  I  have  a  &vor  to  ask.  As 
you  have  any  regard  for  me,  I  wish  you  to 
break  off  at  once  and  for  ever  all  intercourse 
with  that  man.  He  is  a  scoundrel  dyed  in 
the  wool." 

'*  But  really,  sir,  I  cannot  see  the  grounds 
for  such  a  decided  and  discourteous  proce- 
dure." 

"  Grounds !  I  tell  you,  you  must  shake 
off  this  fellow  immediately,  or  you  are  no 
nephew  of  mine.  Did  you  not  know  before 
that  I  hated  him?" 

"  Yes,  uncle,  I  think  I  do  remember  your 
speaking  of  him  on  some  occasion  in  terms 
of  dislike,  but  it  was  said  of  a  man  then 
absent,  and  whom  I  never  expected  to 
know." 

"  At  any  rate,  Stephen,  you  must  be  aware 
of  this,  that  my  wife  died  less  than  six  months 
after  our  marriage.  Though  twenty  years 
have  since  passed,  I  am  weak  enough  to  have 
my  withered  eyes  grow  wet  with  the  recol- 
lection. She  died,  I  say,  and  /  broke  her 
heart  Ihat  infernal  wretch,  Alexander 
Leach,  caused  me  to  do  it  Have  not  I 
•the  right  to  execrate  him  ?  I  tell  you  lago 
was  an  angel  from  heaven  compared  to 
him!" 

Young  Randolph  was  silent  for  some 
minutes ;  then,  when  he  supposed  his  uncle's 
passion  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  an- 
swered : 

^^  But,  sir,  all  this  happened,  as  you  say, 
-  may  he  not  m  the  interv*'  *- — 
'  reibimedr 


^  Yes,  he  has  reformed  as  Satan  refonmy 
by  conunitting  new  villany.  My  murder 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  now  satisfy  him. 
He  left  his  work  but  half  performed  last 
Monday ;  when  he  will  resume  it,  Heavea 
knows." 

^^  Uncle,  I  cannot  understand  you.  Haira 
not  you  said  that  a  black  man  made  that 
attempt  on  your  Ufe  ?" 

"I  have;  but  Leach  was  on  the  piazaa 
roof  consenting  to  the  deed  and  directing  it. 
I  heard  the  tones  of  that  voice,  which  is  ao 
hateful  that  I  believe  my  corpse  would  move 
in  the  coffin  if  it  sounded  near  it." 

"Uncle  !  uncle!  how  can  I  think  thisi* 
Randolph's  countenance  evinced  much 
emotion.  "  Can  it  be  that  this  man,  who 
has  acted  toward  me  with  so  much  kindness, 
can  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime  as  you  suspect 
him  of?    And  what  object  ?" 

"Object  enough,"  replied  Trenchard  bit- 
terly; "object  enough  Leach  would  think 
he  had,  merely  in  gratifying  his  devilish 
hate  by  my  death." 

"  Oh,  uncle,  be  not  too  ready  to  presume 
motives.  I  at  least  have  had  a  lesson  ia 
caution.  I  myself  have  borne  the  infjamous 
suspicion  of  this  act.  May  it  not  turn  out 
that  this  man  is  no  less  innocent  than  I ! 
By  the  way,  uncle,  you  know,  I  suppose, 
that  Mr.  Wilson's  man  ^  Jim'  ran  away  that 
night,  and  has  since  been  traced  to  the 
Pennsylvania  hne  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  it  from  Skiqnei. 
The  cook  at  the  next  house  to  yours  in  th« 
village  is  Jim's  wife,  is  she  not?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  when  visiting  her  he  might  hai^e 
taken  your  boots  ?" 

"  He  might,"  answered  Randolph ;  "  but 
do  you  think  Jim  could  have  been  the 
man?" 

"I  hardly  know  what  to  think,  Stephen, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Skinner  had  threatened 
him  with  a  whipping  if  he  came  upon  the 
place,  on  account  of  his  supposed  propensity 
to  theft,  and  perhaps  he  took  a  grudge 
against  me  for  it  Still,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  think  tliis  of  Jim ;  he  was  always 
a  good-natured  negro,  and  I  had  been  kind 
to  him.  To  be  sure,  his  size  agrees  very 
well  with  that  of  the  rascal  who  put  me  in 
such  a  fix.  But  this  is  unimportant  Who- 
ever was  the  instrumenty  Alexander  Leach 
""^  the  instigator,  _  I  was  dozing  at  the 
^dhearip<«^***ff^"ntttteriiMtPV     " 
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of  the  window,  supposed  I  had  been  dream- 
ing, and  turning  over  hastily,  dropped 
asleep.  I  awoke  just  as  that  black  scoundrel, 
having  already  prepared  every  thing,  was 
rolling  me  over  the  nead-board.  Confound 
him !  his  soul  is  blacker  than  his  hide !  I 
trust  be  may  himself  some  day  feel  what 
hanging  is." 

**  1  et,  micle,  is  it  not  probable,  after  all, 
fhst  you  toere  dreaming  when  you  heard 
Leach's  voice  f 

^No,  sir,  I  was  not  dreaming,  I  tell 
you  !"  said  Trenchard  sharply ;  "  and  while 
1  was  choking  in  that  rascally  noose,  I 
heard  Leach  speak  again." 

The  old  gentleman  here  made  a  long 
pause,  which  was  not  interrupted  by  any 
question  from  Randolph. 

"  You  see,  Stephen,"  he  said  at  length, 
^ the necessityof  breaking ofif your  intimacy 
with  Leach.  How  much  do  you  owe  him  ?" 

^  He  lent  me  a  thousand  dollars." 

"That's  all,  is  it  I" 

^  Yes,  sir,  adding  six  months'  interest" 

"  Wait  a  moment,  then." 

So  saying,  Trenchard  left  the  apartment, 
and  returned  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  min- 
utes with  a  roll  of  bank  notes,  which  he 
handed  to  his  nephew. 

**  Here  are  a  thousand  and  fifty  dollars, 
which,  according  to  your  showing,  will  pay 
crff  every  thing.  Go  settle  the  account; 
and  as  you  vdue  my  good-will,  have  no- 
thing further  to  do  with  the  odious  scoun- 
drel.^' 

Stephen  Randolph,  after  expressing  his 
thanks,  left  the  house  and  proceeded  to 
execute  his  uncle's  direction.  Leach's  store 
was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  and  he 
had  to  walk  half  a  mile  to  reach  it.  As  he 
passed  quite  leisurely  in  front  of  the  open 
door  of  a  respectable-looking  dwelling,  he 
heard  a  woman's  sobs  within,  and  as  he 
turned  his  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  perceived  the  owner  of  the  house 
leaning  with  a  gloomy  air  against  the 
mantle. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Patterson!" 
he  asked,  stopping. 

"Nothing,  except  the  sheriff  is  down  on 
me,  and  going  to  break  up  every  thing  for 
debt  You  could  not  let  me  have  a  Tittle 
of  what  you  owe  me,  could  you?    But, 

rihaw  I  I  oughtn't  to  bother  you  about  it 
know  you  are  close  enough  run  yourself" 
Bandolph's  hand  was  in  his  pocket,  grasp- 1 


ing  the  money,  and  itching  to  draw  it 
out 

"You  are  a  right-down  clever  fellow, 
Patterson.  I  have  some  money ;  Fm  sort 
of  bound  to  use  it  in  another  way,  but  hang 
it  all  if  I  can  stand  this.  Here's  your  six 
hundred  doUars ;  take  it  all,  man.  I  don't 
know  when  I  may  have  a  chance  to  pay 
again.    It's  your  due,  long  ago ;  take  it" 

'*  God  bless  you,  Stephen  !  Call  on  me 
again,  if  you  get  pushed.  I'll  be  easier  by- 
and-by,  and  will  have  something  to  spare 
you." 

Randolph  walked  on  soliloquizing: 

"There!  more  than  halfs  gone;  I 
couldn't  help  it  It  won't  do  to  tell  the 
old  man — he  needn't  know  any  thing  about 
it ;  and  as  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pay  only 
a  part,  I  can  use  this  four  hundred  for 
something  else.  But  I  must  see  Blapp 
about  that  big  account" 

Randolph  was  unfortunately  involved  in 
debt  to  a  degree  of  which  his  uncle  had  no 
conception.  Besides  carelessness  and  ex- 
travagance in  his  affairs  generally,  he  in- 
dulged in  gaming — a  vice  then  and  now 
tooprevalent  in  this  section  of  Virginia. 

He  directed  his  steps  to  the  office  of 
Walter  Blapp,  an  attorney  at  law,  whose 
counsels  he  frequently  soiight  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  financial  difficulties.  We  will 
outrun  the  leisurely  course  of  the  spend- 
thrift, and  take  a  peep  at  the  lawyer  as  he 
leans  back  in  his  chair  in  meditation. 

Blapp  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  whose  pro- 
fession was  so  little  denoted  by  his  full  and 
sensual  face,  that  a  stranger  who  had  met 
him  out  of  doors  would  by  no  means  have 
suspected  it  His  features  naturally  adjusted 
themselves  to  a  mild,  half-complacent,  half- 
deferential  expression,  which  was  very  slight- 
ly indicative  of  intellect  Indeed,  he  was 
not  a  man  of  genius,  nor  even  of  talent,  but 
he  was  gifted  with  a  deal  of  cunning — ^a 
commodity  far  more  available  than  either. 

He  was  alone,  and  held  a  paper  in  his 
hand  which  seemed  to  have  reference  to  the 
train  of  thought  passing  through  his  mind, 
for  he  frequently  turned  his  eyes  towards  it 
as  he  spoke  half  aloud,  and  at  intervals,  sen- 
tences something  like  the  following : 

"  Old  Leach  wants  to  get  a  hard  grip  on 
him,  sure  enough.  He  has  lent  him  money 
before  this,  I  know,  and  now  seven  thousand 
dollars  in  a  bunch.  It's  a  plaguy  big  heap 
to  shovel  out  and  not  the  least  see?'" 
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payment  Yes,  but  /  endorse.  MaynH  I 
burn  my  fingers  ?  Wonder  now  if  it's  pos- 
sible that  Sandy  Leach  expects  to  make  it 
of  me,  in  case  his  other  strings  should  break  ? 
Well,  if  he  does,  he's  mistaken,  that's  all. 
He's  'cute,  but  I  reckon  Wat  Blapp's  'cuter  ; 
he's  slippery,  but  I  reckon  Wat  Blapp's 
slipp'rier.  He  must  think  for  certun  that 
old  Trenchard  will  leave  the  property  to 
Stephen.  Well,  I  hope  he  may,  for  I  know 
who  would  make  some  money  by  it.  But 
to-day's  Tuesday.  Jack  Chapman  must  be 
home  again.  I'll  see  him."  This  resolve 
scarcely  enunciated,  the  lawyer  sprang  up, 
seized  his  hat,  and  stepped  briskly  out  of  Uie 
door. 

His  walk  terminated  at  the  house  of  old 
Chapman,  where  it  will  be  remembered  the 
social  meeting  was  held,  so  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrest  of  Stephen  Randolph. 
Jack  Chapman,  the  young  man  who  was  m 
party  in  Uie  midnight  race,  happened  to  be 
standiDg  in  the  garden,  plucking  peaches 
from  a  tree,  and  Blapp,  wiUiout  going  to  the 
house,  climbed  the  fence  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  him.  The  topics  which 
first  occupied  them  were  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
and  in  no  way  concern  us.  Presently,  how- 
ever, the  lawyer  touched  upon  the  matter 
which  had  induced  the  visit 

**  Didn't  you  say  that  a  black  fellow 
caught  your  horse  for  you  that  night  when 
you  had  your  tumble^  in  coming  down  the 
Toilsome  Mountain )" 

"  Yes,  I  did  ;  it  was  Wilson's  man  Jim. 
But  why  do  you  ask !" 

"Are  you  certain  it  was  Jim !" 

"  Yes,  I  am  positive.  Tell  me,  though, 
what  you  are  driving  at" 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  Jim  ran  away 
that  night?" 

<'  No,  I  didn't    Has  he  been  caught  f" 

"  He  has  not,  and  won't  be ;  he's  safe  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Quakers  will  hide  him 
well  enough.  But  have  you  mentioned  to 
any  body  else  that  you  met  him  that 
night  r 

"No,  I  have  not,  unless  I  told  his  name 
at  the  party.  I  have  been  away  ever  since 
on  business,  and  haven't  said  any  thing  about 
the  race  even." 

"Well,  Jack,  I  don't  want  you  to  tell 
that  you  met  him  at  all    I  noticed  pr 
larly  that  you  only  said  at  the  party 
was  a  darkey  named  Jim.    /auspc 
'ndeed  that  it  was  Wiko 


nobody  else  would   have   been    apt 


but 
to." 

"  But,  Blapp,  what  do  you  make  such  a 
secret  of  it  for  ?" 

"  Well,"  returned  the  lawyer,  cautiously, 
"  you  are  a  friend  of  Stephen  Randolph,  I 
know ^" 

"  To  be  sure  I  am ;  but  go  on." 

"He  was  accused  of  trying  to  kill  him 
uncle." 

"  And  a  rascally  charge  it  was,  too — made 
up,  Fd  bet  a  dollar,  by  £at  still,  sly,  smooth- 
spoken Doctor,  Charley  Middleton." 

"  But,"  continued  Blapp, "  Trenchard  said 
it  was  a  black  man  that  did  the  trick." 

"  I  know  it;  and  that  clears  Steve." 

"Hear  me  out,  though.  Wilson's  Jim 
had  a  wife  at  the  next  house  to  Randolph's. 
He's  a  big  man,  and  might  have  worn  Steve's 
boots,  which  were  certainly  tracked  from  the 
piazza  roof." 

"  So  he  might,"  cried  young  Chapman ; 
"  so  he  might,  and  then  ran  away  for  fear  of 
being  caught  Fm  mighty  glad  indeed  that 
it's  all  found ^" 

"  Don't  be  quite  so  fast,"  interrupted  the 
lawyer.  "  When  you  met  Jim  at  tbe  Toil- 
some, it  could  not  have  been  later  than  three 
o'clock  at  the  utmost  The  moon  was  not 
up,  was  it  ?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  then,  the  attempt  at  murder  was 
committed  between  three  o'clock  and  day- 
break, considerably  after  the  moon  was  up, 
so  that  if  you  met  Jim,  it  is  impossible  h# 
can  be  guilty." 

"  But  I  did  meet  him,"  said  Chapman 
sorrowfully. 

"Yet  for  all  that,"  returned  the  kwyer, 
"  it  does  not  follow  that  Steve  had  any  hand 
in  the  matter." 

"  Of  course  not  I  could  not  suspect  him, 
if  I  tried.  I  was  only  downcasted  because 
Jim's  running  away  seemed  to  open  such 
a  good  chance  to  dear  him  before  evenr 
body." 

"  Just  so.     Tou  don't  believe  him  guilty. 

Jack,  and  /  don't  believe  him  guilty,  and 

nine  people  out  of  ten  don't  believe  him 

guilty ;  but  then  it's  bad  for  a  man  to  have 

the  least  suspicion  against  him.    So  now  I 

think  it  would  be  as  well  for  you  not  to  say 

"ent  who  it  wasygn  met    Mind,  Ste- 

^  not  put  QiAi^llteittia.    I  do  it  of 

-Jid> 
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■n  word  about  it  Bat  won't  you  oome  into 
the  house  and  take  something  f ' 

^  No,  I  thank  jou,  Jack ;  I  haven*t  time 
just  now.    Qood  morning." 

The  lawyer  made  his  exit  from  the  gar- 
den in  the  same  manner  that  he  entered, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  again  at  his  oflBoe. 
He  found  Stephen  Randolph  there  awaiting 
his  coming  with  much  patience. 

"Ah,  Steve,  Vm  glad  to  see  you.  Tve 
fixed  that  whole  matter  nicely.** 

"  Well,  I  am  rejoiced  at  it ;  but  how  is  it 
managed  T 

**  Why,  I've  got  a  man  to  advance  the 
aeven  thousand,  and  so  pay  off  Scrubbs  and 
Dowling  at  once." 

"  That's  glorious  I  What  security  have  you 
persuaded  the  chap  to  receive — a  mortgage 
on  my  pUntation  m  the  moon,  or  on  lands 
in  Kentucky,  eh  r 

**  No ;  I  have  been  smarter  still,  and  more 
honest ;  the  gentleman  ponies  up  with  his 
eyes  open.  He  only  requires  your  note,  with 
one  endoreer." 

''And  what  soft,  innocent  individual  have 
you  found  to  perform  thii  office  ?" 

**/  endorse  for  you." 

^TouP 

"  Yes,  I  myself,  Walter  Blapp." 

**  Well,  I  can't  but  wonder  at  it  To  be 
sure,  I  have  a  firm  intention  to  pay  my  debts 
if  ever  I  have  the  means;  but  this  depends 
on  a  very  precarious  chance ;  and  brides, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  suppose  that  you 
were  a  person  disposed  to  interpret  another's 
motives  very  favorably.  But  I  may  be  quite 
satisfied  that  you'll  get  your  quid  pro  quo  ; 
so  tell  me  who  it  is  that  furnishes  the  ready." 

"Mr.  Leach." 

"  Sandy  Leach  I  The  mischief  I"  Ran- 
dolph seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  course  of 
rapid  reflection ;  then  merely  added,  "  Well, 
so  be  it" 

The  note  was  placed  upon  the  table, 
signed  by  the  young  man,  and  returned  to 
the  lawyer.  Blapp  arose,  and  was  engaged 
in  filing  the  paper  awav  in  one  of  the  pigeon- 
holes of  hb  desk,  as  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
carefully  assumed  indifference : 

"  I  saw  Jack  Chapman  to<Uiy." 

His  pause  was  followed  by  no  token  of 
awakened  interest  in  his  companion. 

He  continued :  "Jack  declared  positively 
that  he  met  Wilson's  Jim  as  he  came  down 
the  mountain — ^about  three  o'clock — ^before 
the  moon  was  up." 


Still  the  attorney's  furtive  glance,  repeated 
at  each  clause  of  his  sentence,  detected  no 
motion  in  Stephen.  The  bond  by  this  time 
being  laid  away,  he  changed  hb  tactics,  and 
turned  full  around,  adding : 

"But  I  persuaded  him  not  to  say  any 
thing  about  it,  knowing  of  what  consequence 
hb  course  must  be  to  you." 

Stephen  broke  into  a  moderate  laugh. 

"  Ha  1  ha  I  Well,  Blapp,  you  don't  come 
it  Depend  upon  it,  my  fine  fellow,  that  if 
I  had  really  been  choking  my  uncle,  you 
shouldn't  worm  a  confession  out  of  me  in 
thb  way.  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  What  a  shrewd 
look  you  put  on.  But  don't  be  dejected, 
man.  You  made  the  examination  smartly 
and  with  most  commendable  legal  acumen. 
But  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice : 
Don*t  take  all  your  clients  to  be  foob.  In 
the  name  of  the  Old  Boy,  what  do  1  care 
about  Wilson's  negro!  Do  you  think  I 
have  AUiddin's  lamp  f  That's  a  lively  lad, 
truly,  who  starts  at  two  o'clock  in  the  night, 
rides  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  over  a  rough  and 
dangerous  road,  thc^  gets  hb  seven-leagued 
boots,  walks  a  mile,  dimbs  into  hb  uncle's 
chamber,  hangs  the  old  man  to  a  bed-post, 
walks  home  through  muddy  corn-fields,  steps 
into  pumps,  and  is  cutting  pigeon-wings  and 
double-shuffles  at  a  different  end  of  the  town 
before  daybreak.  Now,  Wat,  if  you  were 
any  body  else,  instead  of  arguing  in  this 
way,  I  might  be  dbposed  to  knock  you 
down  for  the  impudence  of  taking  for  granted 
that  I  would  commit  such  a  villanous  act ; 
but  against  a  lawyer,  I  must  use  weapons 
like  his  own.  Fy,  for  shame,  man!  not 
that  you  should  play  such  a  trick  upon  your 
friend,  but  that  he  should  see  through  it!" 

"  Don't  make  such  a  fuss,  Stephen,"  re- 
turned the  worthy  attorney.  '*I  might 
answer  that  it's  only  '  real  game'  that  fears 
the  snare ;  but  I  did  not  tell  Chapman  to 
hold  hb  tongue  because  you  were  guilty,  but 
to  prevent  any  body  whatever  from  thinking 
you  so — pretty  Mbs  Montgomery,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  likely  to  divide  Trenchard's 
estate  with  you,  unless  she  herself  becomes 
your  better  half." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  her  opinions ! " 
said  Randolph  quickly.  "Has  she  told 
any  person  that  she  doubted  my  inno- 
cence?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of;  but  it  b  best  to 
guard  against  any  suspicion,  for  I  think  vou 
ought  by  all  means  to  make '  ^•r, 
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as  she  stands  at  least  as  well  in  your  uncle's 
esteem  as  you  do.  And  the  doctor's  'cute 
enough  to  get  her  afler  all,  if  you  don't  look 
out" 

"  Permit  me  to  manage  this  matter  my- 
self^ sir,"  said  the  young  man  with  some 
haughtiness. 

"  Oh,  certainly,  but  you  ought  to  be  care- 
ful of  the  doctor.  You  know  it  was  ho 
who  took  so  much  pains  to  track  up  the 
business  to  your  garden  fence,  and  I  think 
he  looks  rather  coolly  at  you  yet." 

"I  have  taken  notice  of  it  all,  Wat,  and 
Middleton  may  get  some  of  his  own  bones 
to  set,  if  he  doesn't  keep  out  of  my  way. 
That  boy,  too,  Frank  Herbert,  who  is  just 
back  from  collie,  will  have  to  have  a 
switching,  if  he  puts  on  many  airs." 

"Don't  mind  such  a  milksop  aa  he  is, 
Stephen.  Ho  was  always  tender,  and  has 
got  to  be  mighty  religious,  they  say,  besides. 
He  belongs  to  the  nursery  yet.  Look  out 
for  the  doctor,  I  tell  you." 

"  Relieve  your  anxiety,  Blapp :  I've  an 
eye  and  a  hand  for  each." 

Randolph  now  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  was  for  a  while  occupied  with  his 
thoughts.    Suddenly  he  said : 

^  So  Leach,  unsolicited,  is  ready  to  invest 


seven  thousand  dollars  in  paying  my  debte 
to  Scrubbs  and  Dowling!" 

Blapp  nodded. 

"  I  owed  him  before  a  thousand.'* 

Another  nod  from  the  lawyer. 

"  Now  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  motive 
for  such  unusual  hberality  I" 

''The  motive?  It's  hard  to  tell,  unless  it 
be  friendship." 

''  Yes,  doubtless  it  is  fiiendship,"  echoed 
Randolph  in  a  bitter  tone. 

He  continued  the  catechism :  ^  Saody  is 
a  shrewd  man,  is  he  not,  and  has  a  keen 
eye  to  the  main  chance?" 

"  Nobody  can  deny  that** 

"  Not  yerj  scrupulous,  is  he  ?" 

"  Why,  I  cannot  say  decidedly ;  I  pre- 
sume not" 

''  Such  men  are  very  apt,  are  they  not,  to 
entangle  other  persons  whom  they  find  suit- 
able to  their  purpose,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  cannot  help  being  their  tools  ?" 

Blapp,  not  choosing  to  use  words,  again 
had  resort  to  an  ambiguous  inclination  of 
the  head. 

''Do  you  think  /  am  going  to  be  anj 
body's  tool?"  Randolph  jumped  up  b^ 
he  gave  the  fierce  answer  of  his  own  ques- 
tion:   "iVb.^" 
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A  RAIKY  DAY  WITH  THE  POETS. 

A  CHOICE  catena  of  fine  passages  and 
poems  might  be  compiled,  under  this  cap- 
tion. We  will  suggest  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  that  we  can  recall. 

In  the  old  ballad  literature,  there  is  that 
rare  old  song,  of  which  Shakespeare  has  pre- 
served a  line : 

*'ADd  the  rain,  it  raineth  eveiy  day.** 

The  locality  of  this  poem  must  have  been 
somewhere  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  or  in 
Wales.  In  the  Highlands  of  the  former 
country,  a  remarkably  moist  district,  a  coun- 
try lad  was  asked  \)j  a  stout  gentleman 
(probably  Irving's)  if  it  always  rained  there. 
"^^"  na,"  returned  Sawney;  "sometimes  it 


Motherwell,  the  delicate  Scottish  poet  and 
modem  ballad  writer,  has  left  a  fine  ballad, 
full  of  the  old  spirit  of  romance,  the  burthen, 
"  Heigho,  the  wind  and  rain!"  appropriately 
to  be  said  or  sung,  on  a  dark,  gloomy  even- 
ing in  November. 

Of  a  wild  winter's  night,  the  rain  beating 
against  the  window,  the  wind  howling  down 
the  chimney,  and  soughing  through  the  key- 
hole— then  is  emphatically  the  season  f<^ 
reading  Lear,  and  to  appreciate  "  the  pelting 
of  the  pitiless  storm"  on  "the  white,  dia- 
cfowned  head"  of  the  noble  old  king,  on  the 
wide-stretching,  houseless  heath. 

Shenstone  used  to  say,  that  of  a  rainy  day 
he  loved  to  read  over  the  letters  of  his  fnencn 
— often  a  sad  employment  He  is  himself  a 
rainy-day  author,  calling  up,  in  his  moat 
elaborate  poem  of  "The  SGhoolmistress,** 
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rlBions  of  innooenoe  and  infimcy;  and  in  his 
prose  nusoellanies,  evincing  a  nicety  of  judg- 
ment that  marks  the  man  of  reflection ;  but 
above  aU,  for  his  inimitable  lines  written  at 
an  inn  at  Henley,  the  delight  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  indeed  of  all  wise 
and  social  spirits  who  have  ever  read  them. 
Hunt  himself  has  a  gossipping  paper  on  a 
Rainy  Day,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the 
Indicator,  how  to  f>ass  it  pleasantly — ^by  no 
means  one  of  his  best  essays.    In  the  first 
half  of  it  he  is  merely  lively  and  somewhat 
oommonplace,  but  as  he  gets  into  the  lite- 
rature of  the  subject  he  is  more  at  home 
and  proportionally  entertaining.    He  quotes 
admiringly  capital  lines  from  Swift's  "  Descrip- 
tion of  a  City  Shower,  or  Town  Eclogue,'' that 
first  appeared  in  the  Taller,  and  on  which 
Steele  wrote  a  generous  encomium,  with  fine 
passages  from  Green's  "  Spleen,"  that  deDghtr 
nil  though  little-known  poem.    He  might 
have  added  lines  from  Gay's  Trivia,  on  walk- 
ing the  streets  in  rainy  weather;  and  he 
might  have  retold,  as  he  could  have  done  to 
the  life,  Charles  Matthews's  "  leetle"  anec- 
dote of  the  old  Scotch  woman. 

A  fine  American  antliology  might  be  col- 
lected of  rainy-day  verses,  from  Brainard  to 
Hoyt. 

Inrainard's  are  homely  but  domestic 
rhymes.  Longfellow's  "Rainy  Day"  has  a 
fine  moral,  (he  is  essentially  didactic,  in  a  true 
sense,  as  well  as  ti^teful  and  harmonious) 
and  is  a  most  musii  al  poem,  imbued  with 
the  mingled  tones  oi  sadness  and  hopeful 
anticipation.  This  fine  writer's  "  Rain  in  the 
Qty'^  is  beautifully  written,  and  as  pictur- 
CBQue  a  description  as  Swift's,  though  wholly 
unlike  it ;  as  unlike  as  a  street  view  by  a 
Flemish  painter  is  different  from  a  piece  of 
dty  elegance  by  Watteau.  It  is  as  artisti- 
cally executed  as  Poe  could  have  made  it. 
EmerBon's  poem  we  shall  quote.  It  enforces 
tho  scholar's  duty;  after  the  quaint  fashion 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  has  a  taking 
title:— 

SUI7M   CUIQUB. 

**  The  raiQ  has  spoiled  the  farmer's  day ; 
Shall  sorrow  pat  my  Books  away  t 

Thereby  are  two  days  lost 
Nature  sliall  mind  her  own  affiiirs ; 
I  will  attend  my  proper  cares, 

In  rain,  or  sun,  or  irost** 

This  is  right  stoical  philosophy,  all  cannot 
practise.  Ralph  Hoy  t's  **  Riipi "  is  as  per- 
fect a  picture  as  his  **Snow ;"  the  two  most 


delicate  cabinet-pieces  of  rural  art  we  know 
ofc  The  "  Shower"  is  a  pearl  pendant  from 
the  ear  of  Venus.  Hawthorne's  picture  of 
a  shower,  in  "  Sights  from  a  Church-steeple," 
is  the  best  prose  shower  we  can  remember ; 
at  least,  not  surpassed  by  Irving's  ^*  Rainy 
Day  at  an  Inn." 

The  last  characteristic  piece  of  writing  on 
this  subject  we  can  refer  to,  is  Read's  poeti- 
cal picture,  entitled 

A  MORNING,  BUT  NO   SUN. 

**The  mominff  comes,  but  brings  no  sun  ; 
The  sky  wiUi  storm  is  overrun ; 
And  here  I  sit  in  my  room  alone, 
And  feel,  as  I  bear  the  tempest  moan, 
Like  one  who  hath  lost  the  last  and  best, 
The  dearest  dweller  from  his  breast ! 
For  every  pleasant  sight  and  sound. 
The  sorrows  of  the  sk^  have  drowned ; 
The  bell  within  the  neighboring  tower 
Falls  blurred  and  distant  tliroueh  the  shower ; 
Look  where  I  will,  hear  what  Imay, 
All,  all  the  world  seems  far  away  I 
The  dreary  shutters  creak  and  swing. 
The  windy  willows  sway  and  fling 
A  double  portion  of  the  rain 
Over  the  weeping  window-pane. 
But  I,  with  gusty  sorrow  swajed, 
8it  hidden  here,  like  one  afraid. 
And  would  not  on  another  throw 
One  drop  of  all  this  weight  of  woe  I" 

A  fine  sympathetic  melancholy  doubtless 
inspired  the  lines,  which  find  an  echo  in  the 
heart  of  every  reader  of  taste  and  feeling. 

Something  germane  to  this  topic  is  that 
of  the  influence  of  the  weather.  Some  pre- 
tend an  exemption  from  all  "  skyey  influen- 
ces," while  others  suffer  a  complete  martyr- 
dom to  clouds,  storm  and  rain.  It  is, 
doubtless,  a  matter  of  constitution  and  tem- 
perament. A  sensitive  being  will  be  ex- 
hilarated or  depressed  by  causes  completely 
trivial  to  the  robust  or  unimaginative.  A 
man  may  by  fortitude  breast  his  sufferings 
and  brave  tho  storm,  but  he  must  have 
little  discrimination  if  he  perceives  no  dif- 
ference between  the  genial  heat  of  a  fine 
day  in  June  or  the  cordial  cold  of  a  clear 
December  morning ;  if  a  dusty  day,  a  rainy 
day  in  spring  or  fall,  a  bitter  cold  day,  are 
equally  agreeable  or  indifferent  to  him.  How 
can  he  appreciate  the  good  who  sees  no  dis- 
tinction between  it  and  the  bad  ? 

So  feel  not  the  true  poets  or  men  of  poet- 
ical temperament  Crabbe  made  verses  best 
in  a  snow-storm ;  inspiration  descended  upon 
him  with  the  falling  flakes  of  snow.  Jean 
Paul  could  not  invent  with  his  usual  facility 
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if  the  sky  was  leaden;  it  transmuted  bis 
golden  thoughts  to  the  same  metal.  Burns 
fouDd  his  impulse  of  composition  strongest 
in  winter  and  amid  external  desolation. 
Milton  fancied  his  genius  was  in  its  fullest 
force  in  spring  and  autuoan.  Numberless 
instances  might  be  added. 

Mr.  Tuckerroan  has  penned  a  very  pleas- 
ing paper  on  this  subject  in  his  "  Rambles 
and  Reveries,"  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
lately  included  it  in  the  Optimist. 


PICTURESQUE  AT  HOME. 

Irving,  in  one  of  his  delightful  Sketch 
Books,  has  distinctly  declared  our  native 
and  inherent  wealth  of  picturesque  scenery. 
Cataracts  and  mountains,  lakes  and  prairies, 
rivers  and  valleys,  we  boast,  unrivalled 
tliroughout  Uie  world.  Never,  he  concludes, 
need  an  American  leave  his  own  countnr  to 
discover  beautiful  or  sublime  scenery.  Why 
then  go  abroad  ?  The  uses  of  foreign  travel 
are  many :  to  expand  and  clear  the  mind  of 
prejudice  and  narrowness,  to  revive  historical 
and  romantic  associations,  for  the  study  of 
character  and  manners,  &c 

Goldsmith,  who  spoke  from  knowledge, 
remarks,  (we  do  not  employ  his  exact  lan- 
guage, but  such  is  the  spirit  of  it,)  that  if  we 
would  know  the  world,  we  must  go  abroad ; 
if  study  human  nature,  stay  at  home. 
The  latter  science  is  gained  from  a  few  sub- 
jects, thoroughly  scanned;  the  former  ac- 
complishment to  be  acquired  from  change, 
novelty,  and  variety  of  circumstances,  man- 
ners and  customs.  ^  He  cannot  be  a  perfect 
man,"  sings  Shakspeare,  "not  having  tried 
and  travelled  in  the  world."  Yet  Cowley 
concludes  as  wisely,  "The  voyage  of  Hfe  is 
longest,  made  at  home." 

In  his  summer  trips  and  domestic  excur- 
sions, the  American  realizes  many  of  the 
benefits  of  foreign  travel.  At  far  less  cost 
than  the  European  tourist,  and  with  com- 
paratively slight  fatigue,  he  traverses  an 
immense  extent  of  territory,  equal  to  that 
portion  of  Europe  ffeneraJly  explored  by 
tourists,  and  in  at  least  an  equally  short 
space  of  time,  with  no  vexatious  interrup- 
tions of  passports,  or  dread  of  banditti  or 
military  surveillance. 

We  would  not  go  so  far,  to  he 
agree  with  Professor  Silliman 
~   "  "  J  foi^t  which — on< 


dared,  in  "A  Tijip  to  Quebec,"  that  a  jounMy 
to  Canada  was  equivalent  to  a  European  t€Hir« 
This  observation  must  be  taken,  not  with  a 
grain,  but  a  pi^etty  good-sized  lump  of  salt ; 
and  so,  we  venture  to  conjecture,  the  worth j 
writer  must  have  intended  it,  wishing  to 
console  the  tarry-at-bome,  cisatlantic  public 
for  their  deprivations.  But  without  exag- 
gerating, one  may  contrive  to  get  some  idea 
of  France  and  England  |rom  the  Canadas. 

Lower  Canada,  despite  English  intelli- 
gence and  8cotch  enterprise,  still  retains  a 
strong  tincture  of  New  France.    Profesaor 
Lyell  was  vividly  reminded  of  Normandy  by 
the  peasantry,  their  dresses,  manners,  cot- 
tages, &c    The  older  poitions  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec  are  decidedly  French — housea, 
names  of  streets,  churches,  convents;  tha 
habitans  of  the  nineteenth  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  quaini 
UtUe  old  village  of  Beaufort,  a  few  mika. 
out  of  Quebec,  on  the  road  to  the  Falls  of 
Montmorency,  is  as  national  and  charactep- 
istic  as  any  place  of  the  size  in  Normandj. 
Wayside  chapels  and  frequent  crosses  attest 
the  reli^ous  character  of  tne  people.   Freitdt 
Romanists  are  still  in  a  large  majority  in  tUa 
province,  though  the  Church  of  England, 
with  her  bishops  and  beadles,  her  cathedrals 
and  colleges,  her  pomp  and  pew-openers,  m 
firmly  established  here,  as  the  state  religion. 
English  customs  prevail  in  courts  of  justice 
and  in  Parliament,  and  the  English  sokiieiy 
give  a  military  tone  <  o  the  state  of  socie^ 
The  noble  public  buildings,  both  of  Montre^ 
and  Quebec,  are  almost  wholly  British- 
churches,  fortifications.  Parliament  houses 
docks,  residences  of  officials,  dec    Some  old 
English  names  of  places  are  revived,  even  in 
Montreal;  but  Toronto,  in  Upper  Canada, 
is  wholly  an  English  town,  and  Kingston, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale.    Passing  acrott 
the  lake,  (Ontario  or  Champlain,)  the  Ame> 
ican  finds  himself  in  a  new  region.    From 
Buffalo  to  Toronto,    from    Plattsbuig  to 
Laprarie,  is  as  wide  a  difference  as  from 
Dover  to  Calais.    All  is  new  and  strange; 
he  is  in  a  foreign  country. 

But  at  home,  in  the  United  States,  very 
much  of  Europe  is  freshly  imported  every 
year ;  and  an  American  may  get  a  good  idea 
of  the  people  of  Europe,  their  costumes, 
manners,  characters,  customs,  d^c,  without 
cutting  his  foot  out  of  his  native  countfy. 
m  Gr^d^lilBft  come  English,  Irish, 
h  anf*  Digitizelrom  the  continent 
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French,  Germans,  Dutch,  Italians,  Spaniards,  I  the  utmost  one  half  French.    At  the  same 


Portuguese,  Poles,  Swedes,  Danes,  and  now 
and  then  a  Turk  or  a  Greek;  while  even 
Asia  sends  us  now  a  Chinese  junk,  manned 
hy  Celestials,  and  a<rain  an  Arabian  vessel, 
fn>m  the  Imaum  of  Muscat 

Inasmuch  too  as  the  immigration  is  chiefly 
of  the  lower  and  lowest  orders,  the  philo- 
sophical student  may  gain  the  best  idea  of 
the  diversity  of  national  characters,  always 
most  prominent  in  those  classes.  The  gentry 
and  scholars  of  all  nations,  cultivated  and 
cosmopolite,  are  much  the  same.  Men  of 
genius  arc  too  strictly  individual  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  enumeration  of  classes,  and 
the  rule  ever  has  been  to  look  for  character, 
at  least  nationality,  and  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  it,  among  the  least  artificial  castes 
of  society.  This  has  ever  been  the  strong 
ground  of  the  comic  writers  and  painters  of 
all  nations.  We  see  it  in  the  Flemish  pic- 
tures, in  the  familiar  Spanish  school,  in 
Hogarth  and  Wilkie,  in  the  old  English 
novels,  the  picaresco  Spanish  tales,  the  French 
vaudeville  and  English  farce,  in  the  Irish 
humorists,  and  in  the  Italian  buffoons. 

Of  the  older  local  traits  of  European  colo- 
nization we  have  still  remaining  in  full  force ; 
in  the  State  of  New- York  for  instance,  the 
Dutch  flourishing  in  the  pristine  simplicity 
of  two  centuries  of  settlement,  in  districts 
just  back  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  the  Mo- 
hawk valley  and  the  older  valleys  of  the 
west  end  of  Long  Island,  as  well  as  in  and 
about  Albany  and  Schenectady.  East  New- 
Jersey  is  equally  Belgic. 

The  Germans  of  Pennsylvania  constitute 
almost  a  State  among  themselves,  imperium 
in  imperio.  One  county,  at  least,  Berks^  is 
just  so  much  German  territory  floated  over 
across  the  Atlantic  and  imbedded  in  the 
Keystone  State.  Germans  abound  through- 
out the  State,  as  well  as  in  Ohio  and  the 
West  generally.  But  Reading  is  actually, 
two  thirds  of  it,  certainly  as  much  a  German 
town  as  any  place  of  the  same  size  and 
character  in  Germany.  The  little  dorp  of 
Kutztown  is  unqualifiedly  Teutonic  and 
Boeotian. 

Half  a  century  ago,  from  Detroit  to  New- 
Orleans  was  French.  New-Orleans  was  an 
inferior  sort  of  cross  betwixt  Paris  and  Mar- 
seilles, a  town  of  pleasure  and  a  place  of 
business  combined.  Detroit,  St  Louis, 
Natchez,  were  tributaries  to  the  city.  Now 
all  of  these  places  are  about  a  third  or  at 


date  Florida  was  a  Spanish  colony,  St 
Augiistine  a  Spanish  town.  A  leaven  of  old 
Spain,  slight  though  it  be,  still  adheres  to 
the  American  population  of  that  region. 

In  New-York  city  and  New-Orleans  is  to 
be  found  a  Congress  of  Nations,  brought 
hither  by  want  and  hope,  by  ambition,  by 
political  enthusiasm,  and  by  the  centralizing 
spirit  of  commerce,  as  despotic  as  monarchy 
itself. 

In  New-England  and  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  South  Carolina,  the  descendants  of 
Puritan  or  Cavalier  preserve  the  race  more 
nearly  pure  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  tho 
country.  A  rich  and  varied  colonization, 
with  a  constant  and  still  increasing  variety 
and  vigor  of  emigration,  have  made  the 
American  character,  thus  far,  imperfect 
though  it  may  be,  what  it  is ;  and  when 
time  shall  have  consolidated  its  conflicting 
elements  into  an  harmonious  unity  and  pro- 
portion, will  confirm  it  as  the  greatest 
national  character  in  the  world. 


SUGGESTIONS   TO  THE  REFLECTIVR 

Most  raillery  is  mere  impertinence  in  dis- 
guise ;  sarcasm,  rudeness ;  and  humor,  buf- 
foonery. 

A  fool  thinks  a  man  of  sense,  who  looks 
grave  at  his  stupid  jests,  incapable  of  pleas- 
antry or  of  understanding  ridicule ;  not  sus- 
pecting that  one  may  not  choose  to  take 
what  is  offered  to  him  in  the  guise  of  a  joke, 
any  more  than  he  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept counterfeit  coin  for  legal  currency. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  coarse  familiarity 
in  what  passes  for  modem  friendship. 

Annuals  are,  of  all  books,  the  most  ephem- 
eral. 

Standard  authors,  to  be  read  for  pleasure, 
(implying  intimate  knowledge,)  should  be 
read  without  note  or  comment 

The  Baptist  sect  in  England  have  pro- 
duced at  least  two  veiy  great  men,  John 
Bunyan  and  Robert  Half:  the  former  a 
poet  of  the  first  class,  though  he  wrote  in 
homely  prose,  a  man  of  true  and  high  ge- 
nius ;  the  latter  a  scholar  and  orator  of 
brilliant  talents. 

Tennyson's  blank  verse  is  Milton's  effemi- 
nated; Antinotis  in  the  part  of  Hercules. 
The  idea  of  the  Princess  appears  to  have 
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been  originally  suggested  by  a  paper  m  the 
Tatler. 

A  fool  is  wise  in  one  sense — non-seMe. 

The  breast  is  properly  called  the  chesty 
since  it  contains  the  richest  of  man's  trea- 
sures— the  heart — ^locked  up  in  it. 

The  Moravian  Society,  like  that  of  the 
Shakers,  flourishes  more  naturally  and  lux- 
uriantly in  country  places.  In  the  city  of 
New-York  there  never  has  been  more  than 
one  congr^ation  of  that  sect  To  see  them 
at  home,  one  must  visit  Bethlehem  or  Naas- 
areth,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Bishops  are  said  to  be  of  divine  institu- 
tion, but  Archbishops  are  confessedly  of 
human  creation,  an  after-thought  of  the 
ecclesiastical  polity ;  and  yet  Canterbury  and 
York  would  swallow  up  a  score  of  the  poorer 
sees,  (as  those  of  the  colonies,  for  instance,) 
and  in  worldly  dignities  rank  much  higher. 

How  they  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  in- 
nate, utter  depravity,  can  by  any  means 
account  for  the  pleasure  every  unsophisti- 
cated heart  receives  from  the  company  of 
pure,  innocent  children,  we  are  very  much 
puzzled  to  account  The  love  of  a  fond 
mother  must  appear  to  them  more  sense- 
less than  the  dotage  of  feeble  age.  These 
little  creatures  are  angels  in  truth,  as  well 
as  in  fancy,  for  the  Divine  Master  has  de- 
clared of  them,  that  **of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.**  They  have  genuine  faith 
and  truth,  and  are  much  nearer  heaven 
than  the  best  of  us. 

The  presence  of  a  sweet  young  child  is  a 
more  cogent  argument  against  the  dogma 
of  universal  and  utter  innate  depravity,  than 
all  the  controversial  discussion  in  the  world. 

No  poor-laws  can  altogether  eradicate 
poverty ;  no  charitable  provision  suppresss 
the  causes  of  pauperism. 

All  of  the  great  old  English  writers  give 
excellent  counsel  on  all  subjectsL  travely 
among  the  rest;  but  Bacon  and  Fuller, 
amidst  much  good  advice,  press  a  particular 
point,  not  always  adverted  to.  Bacon :  "  As 
for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought 
in  travel,  that  which  is  most  of  all  profitable 
is  acquaintance  with  the  secretaries  and 
employed  men  of  ambassadors ;  for  so,  in 
travelling  in  one  countiy,  ho  shall  suck  the 
experience  of  many."  Fuller  enjoins :  "  Con- 
trive correspondence  with  some  choice  for- 
eign friend  after  thy  return ;  as  some  pro- 
fe$sor  or  secretary,  who  virtually  is  the 
whole  university  or 


SAILORS*  AND  KITOHEN  LIBRA  RTIg. 

Heading  is  not  only  for  certam  agea,  bat 
also  for  particular  classes.  Besides  poi^ 
professional  studies,  there  are  kindred  tofncs 
that  interest  every  man  in  his  particolir 
sphere.  Sailors,  as  well  as  other  men, 
should  have  their  libraries,  and  which  mis^ 
be  made  truly  attractive.  Voyages  of  Drake, 
Dampier,  Cavendish,  Marco  Polo,  Cook, 
Ross,  Parry;  Basil  Hall,  Dana*s  Two  Yean 
before  the  Mast,  Life  in  a  Liner.  Navigation, 
Practical  Mathematics,  and  Geography,  form 
the  8ailor*s  elementary  education.  He  should 
also  read  his  national  history,  especially  his 
country's  marine  and  naval  history  in  general, 
the  lives  of  discoverers  and  great  seamen, 
Southey*s  Nelson,  Paul  Jones,  British  Admi- 
rals, Cooper*s  and  Irving*s  AimericaQ  naval 
biography.  The  sailor  has,  too,  his  library 
of  history  and  poetry :  Voyages  Imagin^res, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Philip  Quarll,  Peter  Wil- 
kins,  Cooper,  Smollett,  Marryat;  the  glo- 
rious songs  of  Dibdin,  Gay*s  Black-eyed 
Susan,  Drake's  American  Flag,  and  the 
piagnificent  lyrics  of  Campbell. 

Neither  do  we  see  why  tne  Kitchen  sfaoukl 
be  neglected.  It  should  have  its  library  alsa 
A  kind  roaster  would  have  his  scnrants 
happy,  and  seek  to  liehten  their  state  of  ser- 
vitude. They  should  read,  as  well  as  see 
their  friends  and  have  holidays;  and  read 
good  books  too,  fitted  for  their  conditioxL 
Not  to  speak  of  the  renowned  works  of  Mrs^ 
Glasse  and  Dr.  Kitchener;  to  omit  any 
reference  to  opinions  on  the  author  of  the 
**  Physiologic  au  Goiit,**  as  better  fitted  for 
the  mistress  or  housekeeper,  (simple  receipt- 
books  are  sufficient  in  the  kitchen ;)  and  to 
pass  by  without  further  mention  the  witty, 
fleering  ironies  of  S^^ift,  in  his  Directions  to 
Servants ;  accounts  of  Parisian  restaurant?^ 
by  Appleton,  Jewett,  or  Saunderson;  w« 
come  to  what  we  would  select  for  a  shelf  in 
the  kitchen. 

The  prayer-book,  or  the  mass-book,  ac- 
cording to  the  servant*s  faith,  or  perhaps 
simply  a  hymn-book;  religious  and  rnoval 
tales,  by  More,  Sherwood,  Cottin  and  others ; 
lives  of  saints  or  missionaries,  or  both ;  D«^ 
foe's  Family  Instructor;  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,  and  Filgrim*s  Progress;  devotional 
treatises,  Baxter  and  Doddridge^  drc  ;  an 
Historical  Compend;  atlas;  volumes  U 
travels  and  voyages;  a  file  of  the  Pemrr 
ine ;  and  the  daily  paper  should  fai^ 
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its  way  down  stairs  after  it  has  been  scanned 
in  the  parlor. 

CHESS. 

Forbes  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  Beattie,  the 
poet  and  Scotch  Professor,  that  "To  chess 
he  had  a  real  aversion,  as  occasioning,  in  his 
opinion,  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  requiring 
a^usele^  application  of  thought." 

Ano^er  poet,  romancer,  and  still  more 


famous  Scotchman,  held  similar  language. 
Scott,  as  a  boy,  we  are  told  by  Lockhart, 
"engaged  easily  in  the  game,  which  had 
found  favor  with  so  many  of  his  paladins, 
but  did  Dot  pursue  the  science  of  chess  after 
his  boyhood.  He  used  to  say  it  was  a  shame 
to  throw  away  upon  mastering  a  mere  game, 
however  ingenious,  the  time  which  would 
suffice  for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  language. 
*  Surely,'  he  said,  'chess-playing  is  a  sad 
waste  of  brains.' " 


THE   "HYPERION"    OF   JOHN   KEATS. 


Ths  genius  of  John  Keats,  like  his  own 
Saturn,  majestic  and  solitary,  ruled  with  a 
broken  sceptre  a  kingdom  of  desire.  Its 
breathings  are  all  sighs.  Instead  of  love,  it 
has  yearnings.,  Jts  voice  is  ^ho  melodious 
cry  of  unrequited  insatiate  longing. 

"  Deep  in  the  shadj  sadness  of  a  vale, 
Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn 
And  evo's  one  star,** 

he  buries  himself  in  the  cavern  of  memory. 
His  glory  is  the  gk^ry  of  the  past ;  he  broods 
over  the  ruined  empire  of  passion ;  the  Titans 
are  subdued  for  him ;  mountains  rest  upon 
their  breasts,  and  still  he  scornfully  yet  sadly 
refuses  the  modem  allegiance.  Reason  is 
his  Jove,  whose  power  he  confesses,  but  to 
whom  his  proud  spirit  refuses  to  bow. 
Death  closed  in  upon  him  while  he  yet 
wavered.  He  was  never  taken  into  the 
Gircle  of  the  gods ;  his  statue  stands  without 
the  vestibule. 

In  his  poem  of  Hyperion,  there  is  indeed 
a  majesty  of  movement  rivalling  the  Miltonic. 
The  silence  is  sublime,  and  the  sound  of  the 
▼eise  rolls  off  constantly  into  a  silence. 

-^—  **  No  stir  of  air  was  there ; 
Kot  so  much  life  as  oo  a  summer's  day 
Bobs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feathered  grass, 
But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  thei^  did  it  rest 
A  stream  went  Toiceleas  by,  still  deadened  more 
Bv  reason  of  his  fiillen  divinity  spreading  a  shade ; 
The  Naiad  mid  her  reeds  pressed  her  cold  finger 
Closer  to  her  lip.** 

It  is  the  recession  of  a  storm ;  the  departure 
of  a  multitude ;  the  coming  on  of  night  and 
ddath. 


No  less  solemn  and  imaginative  is  the 
imagery  of  what  is  seen :  life,  palpitating  but 
not  moving ;  the  outward  stillness  convinc- 
ing of  the  inward  grief;  and  the  little  mo- 
tion that  has  been,  only  a  return  and  not  a 
relief  to  the  immovable. 

** Along  the  margin  sand  large  foot-marks  went 
No  fiirther  than  to  where  his  feet  had  strayed, 
And  slept  there  since.    Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred,  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed ; 
While  his  bowed  head  seemed  listening  to  the 

EaHh, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet" 

From  first  to  last,  a  more  absolute  picturing 
of  stillness,  grie^  and  silence,  of  fallen  divin- 
ity, and  the  coming  on  of  eternal  despair, 
is  not  in  written  language.  It  has  a  quality, 
this  description  of  8aturn,  which  belongs  to 
no  other  poetry, — a  ponderous  weight,  a 
magnitude  of  passion.  There  is  no  senti- 
ment here ;  Saturn  is  too  great  for  it ;  he  is 
all  dignity.  It  has  also  in  absolute  perfec- 
tion a  certain  quality  indispensable  to  gran- 
deur— venerableness.  The  figure  of  the 
aiicient  £ing,  friendless,  comfortiess,  driven 
from  his  empire,  his  sceptre  broken,  yet 
awakens  no  pity :  il^  is  Uie  weakness  of  a 
god :  we  venerate,  perhaps  we  sympathize, 
but  we  cannot  pity. 

Great  emotions  are  short-lived.  The  first 
line  after  this  magnificent  passage  is  pure 
prose,  a  flat  falling  into  commonplace : 

"It  seemed  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place;** 

which,  after  the  swelling  of  the  lungs  and 
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thrill  of  the  preceding  verses,  b  a  mere 
asthmatic  puff.  What  follows  is  but  litUe 
better: 

**  But  tliere  came  one  who  with  a  kindred  hand 
Touched  his  wide  shoulders  after  hendinr  low 
With  reverence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not** 

By  the  epithet  *'  kindred,*^  we  perceive  that 
the  genius  does  tiot  wholly  desert  the  poet ; 
but  the  action  is  roughly  and  coldly  inverted. 
First  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  ^kindred 
hand  "  touching  the  "  wide  shoulders,**  and 
after  that  the  figure  "bending  low  with  rev- 
erence ;"  whereas,  in  fact,  the  one  who  came 
first  bent  low  with  reverence  and  then 
touched  the  wide  shoulders.  It  is  an  abso- 
lute demand  of  poetry  that  description  shall 
go  along  with  action ;  inversion  of  the  action 
takes  all  dignity  from  the  imagery.  The 
figure  touching  the  shoulder  first,  and  bow- 
ing afterwards,  is  like  that  of  a  messenger 
jogging  your  elbow,  and  bowing  when  you 
turn  to  see  who  touched  you.  And  finally, 
the  intimation  that  Saturn  did  not  know  who 
it  was  that  touched  him  is  commonplace, 
verging  to  vulgar. 

This  peculiar  defect  of  interruptedness,  a 
proof  either  of  intellectual  or  constitutional 
feebleness,  distresses  the  reader  less  in  this 
poem  of  Hyperion,  and  in  "  St.  Agnes'  Eve," 
than  in  any  other  of  Eeats's  works.  The 
genius  of  the  poet  flares  up,  dies  out,  and 
flares  again,  as  if  there  were  a  dearth  of  fuel 
to  feed  it ;  and  by  this  fault,  more  than  any 
other,  he  is  removed  out  of  the  class  of 
great  poets,  and  occupies  but  the  second 
rank.  The  voice  of  a  hundred  excellent 
critics,  both  ancient  and  modem,  sustains 
the  opinion  that  the  place  of  honor  in  art 
must  be  given  to  the  creative  or  sustuning 
power — that  which  carries  one  feeling,  one 
passion,  one  sentiment,  through  as  many  re- 
volving periods  of  verse  and  shifting  scenes 
as  may  serve  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  idea 
or  subject  It  may  have  been  through  phy- 
sical weakness,  mental  defect,  or  the  very  ex- 
cess of  an  inferior  faculty, /a?M?y  ;  by  violent 
action,  drawing  away  flie  vital  pith  from  im- 
agination ;  or  perhaps  an  ambition,  of  which 
Keats  was  certainly  the  victim,  of  transcend- 
ing the  powers  granted  by  his  years,  as  the 
tree,  striving  too  early  to  produce  a  perfect 
fruit,  exhausts  itself  and  dies ; — ^through  one 
or  all  of  these  causes,  this  poet  produced  no- 
thing entire.  The  "  Eve  of  St  Agnes  "  will 
be  quoted  against  the  opinion ;   but  this 


poem  is  an  interlude,  and  has  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end ;  it  seems  to  have  been  thrown 
off  as  a  pattern  for  a  whole  doth  which  ms 
never  woven. 

Continuing  our  reading  of  Hyperion,  ips 
are  presented  with  a  portrait  of  the  goddesi 
Thea: 

"  She  was  a  goddess  of  the  infont  world : 

Bv  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amason 

dad  stood  a  pigmy's  height;  she  w^pld  ham 

ta*en 
Achilles  hy  the  hair,  and  bent  his  neck, 
Or  with  a  finger  staid  Ixion*s  wheeL" 

Follows  upon  this: 

**  Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Mempluan  Sphinx.* 

And  now  we  see  only  her  face :  the  body 
has  disf^peared ;  the  image  is  broken ;  lbs 
head  here,  the  body  further  offl  This  £m», 
so  large,  has  no  expression ;  it  is  like  m  great 
round  moon,  or  like  that  of  a  colossal  stmtae 
Ijing  in  the  sand.  The  poet  endeavoiB  to 
restore  life  to  it  with  a  gasp,  but  fails : 

*'  But  oh,  how  unlike  marble  was  that  fiice.* 

The  expression  that  follows  is  agaio  exqui- 
site; and  we  return  to  the  pasdon,  the 
genius  of  the  poem : 

**  How  heautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 
Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  beauty's  self  I 
There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard. 
As  if  calamity  had  but  begun; 
As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  eril  days 
Had  si>ent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 
Was  with  its  stored  thunder  laboring  up.* 

The  majestv  of  these  lines  brings  bads  a 
conviction  that  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  thtt« 
was  a  unity  of  design  and  feeling,  which  be 
had  not  the  power  to  express  in  its  totality. 
The  fragments  of  the  architecture,  capitak 
of  columns,  the  frieze,  entabUture  even,  fin- 
ished with  a  master  hand,  lie  all  alonff  in 
giganUc  disorder.  It  is  as  though  the  builder 
of  the  temple  had  not  yet  invoked  the  deity. 
The  invocation  wanting,  the  foundation  not 
laid,  the  genius  would  not  descend. 

Nothing  could  have  been  imagined  more 
suitable  for  epic  genius  than  the  argomeiit 
of  this  poem.  Modern  philosophy,  peii6ti»- 
ting  the  mythological  veil,  has  discovered 
in  the  gods  of  antiquity  an  impezsoDatioii 
of  the  powers  and  passions  of  the  human 
souL  Whether  primeval  philosophy,  seiihig 
upon  the  traditions  of  the  vulgar,  forced  tli* 
deities  into  its  service,  and  made  Uermea 
stand  for  Wit,  Horns  for  Imagination,  Jnao 
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for  Pride,  Ammon  and  Osiris  for  tlie  diviner 

-principles  in  man ;  or  whether  the  greater 

gcKls,  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  soul, 

Mrere  clothed  by  the  sages  with  the  forms 

and  attributes  of  humanitj, — as  in  Thoth, 

>  understanding,  in  Osiris  beneficence,  in  Phtha 

iB9\\l  and  justice,  in  Ammon  innate  difi^ity, 

— let  the  learned  dispute.    Certain  it  is,  no 

true   epic  of  mythology  and  cosmogony 

I  could  be  constructed  without  a  philosophical 

knowledge  of  the  gods. 

Under  the  character  of  the  Titans,  in  this 
poem  of  Keats,  the  primeval  empire  of  pas- 
sion is  represented.  Cronos,  the  dethroned 
Saturn,  is  that  power  of  necessity  and  dr- 
'  comstaiice,  the  sole  deity  of  the  unenlight- 
ened mind ;  venerable  indeed,  beloved  of 
the  senses  and  of  the  piesions,  but  succumb- 
ing always  to  that  divine  reason  in  man  to 
which  the  accidents  of  life  or  death  are  in- 
different 

How  majestic  the  subject  of  this  poem  I 
Hyperion,  the  God  of  Light,  the  pride  and 
beauty  of  the  natural  world,  leads  the  war 
against  the  new  dynastry  of  Reason,  and  of 
Jove.  Assembled  in  their  caverns,  at  the 
roots  of  the  volcanoes,  the  Giants  of  Nature 
hold  a  gloomy  council. 

The  spirit  of  Milton  presided  over  the 
conception  of  this  council.    But  who  can 
•ay  whether  a  mythological  epic  must  not 
G^  necessity  resemble  all  others  of  its  name  f 
The  elements  of  all  are  simple  and  the  same. 
If  the  poem  is  mytholc^c,  to  have  a  human 
interest  the  right  must  conquer  pride,  as 
among  men.    The  honor  of  the  superior 
powers  must  be  vindicated;   the  right  of 
reason  over  the  wild  and  furious  democrats 
of  nature  must  be  established  by  aristocraty 
of  Character.*    Herein  would  lie  all  the 
dignity  of  the  poem,  that  Jove  and  his  com- 
peers conquer  by  right  of  Character,  and 
vindicate  that  right  in  themselves.    And  if 
mythology  is  merely  an  impersonation  of 
the  inferior  and  superior  powers,  the  mytho- 
logic  epic  is  but  one  sulject,  and  must  be 
ever  treated  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

In  Milton's  poem,  the  angels  of  God  con- 
quer by  divine  authority ;  and  the  weakness 
of  the  poem  is  the  introduction  of  the  Dei^ 
in  (person.  Had  the  divine  Source  itself 
been  left  in  darkness,  and  Heaven  set  against 
Hell,  equal  in  attributes,  but  conquering  or 

•  Chsnctcr^'' marir;"  ■•  we  say,  "a  man  of 


conauered  by  impaited  Divinity,  the  epic 
would  be  pure.  As  it  now  moves,  the  an- 
gels, with  their  beauty  and  their  strength, 
are  unreal  phantoms,  and  the  Deity  in  per- 
son is  the  Conqueror ;  while  Satan  and  his 
peers  have  the  attributes  and  consequently 
the  dramatic  value  of  persons.  In  Milton's 
angels  there  is  no  Will.  All  the  freedom 
b  with  Hell.  These  angels  seem  passive ; 
almost  soulless.  Abdiel  alone  has  real  char- 
acteristics. By  this  arrangement,  the  poem 
loses  one  half  the  interest  of  true  epic.  If 
we  believe  that  the  genius  of  Keats  would 
at  length  have  proved  equal  to  what  he 
undertook,  his  poem  would  then  have  been 
more  perfect  in  its  frame-work  than  the 
Paradise  Lost ;  and  certainly  it  was  far  more 
philosophical  in  its  design.  His  gods,  who 
Were  to  conquer,  would  have  shown  in  action 
the  perfections  of  the  higher  reason.  By 
wisdom,  by  strength  of  wiB,  and  by  reliance 
on  the  Eternal,  after  many  reverses,  they 
would  have  subdued,  and  again  buried  the 
rebellious  powers.  Both  literature  and  phi- 
losophy suffered  an  irretrievable  loss  in  a 
mind  capable  of  conceiving  and  executing 
so  majestic  a  design. 

But  it  is  idle  to  waste  conjecture ;  let  us 
endeavor  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the 
fragment  At  tne  conclusion  of  the  second 
book  is  a  description  of  Hyperion  entering 
the  council  of  the  Titans : — 

**  Saddenly  a  splendor  like  the  mom 

Pervaded  all  tne  beetling  gloomy  steeps, 

All  the  sad  spaces  of  oblirioD, 

And  every  ffulph  and  every  chasm  old, 

And  every  height  and  every  sullen  depth, 

Voiceless,  or  hoarse  with  load  tormented  streams; 

And  til  the  everksting  cataracts, 

And  all  the  headlong  torrents  far  and  near, 

Mimtled  before  in  darkness  and  huge  shade, 

Now  saw  the  light  and  made  it  terrible. 

It  was  Hyperion.    A  granite  peak 

ELis  briffht  feet  touched,  and  there  he  staid  to  view 

The  misery  his  brilliance  had  betraved 

To  the  most  hatefid  seeioff  of  itselt 

Gk>ldeo  his  hair,  of  short  Numidian  curl ; 

Regal  his  shape  majestic ;  a  vast  shade 

Id  midst  of  his  own  brightness^  like  the  bulk 

Of  Memnon's  image  at  the  set  of  sun 

To  one  who  travels  from  the  dusking  East : 

Sighs,  ioa,  as  monmfbl  as  that  Memnon's  harp, 

He  uttered,  while  his  hands  oootemplative 

He  pressed  together,  and  in  silence  stood. 

Despondence  seised  again  the  £fUlen  Gods 

At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day." 

It  strikes  some  readera,  whether  justly  w« 
know  not,  on  the  reading  of  this  fragment, 
that  there  ia  in  it  no  promise  of  actx 
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There  is  a  deficiency  of  the  thews  and  sin- 
ews. There  is  nothing  war-like  in  Hyperion ; 
his  hands  are  pressed  together  in  contempla- 
tive silence;  and  such  hands,  on  such  an 
occasion,  pressed  together,  would  not  have 
grasped  the  sword  of  empire.  How  ener- 
getic, on  the  other  hand,  and  impregned 
with  restless  vigor,  is  the  first  appearance  of 
the  fallen  Archangel  in  the  poem  of  Mil- 
ton:— 


-"  He  with  his  horrid  crew 


Lay  vanquUhed,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulph, 
CoDfouoaed  though  immortaL 

«  •  «  •  • 

Roaod  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
Thai  witneaeed  huge  a£9ictioD  and  dismay. 
Mixed  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfiast  hate. 
At  once,  as  finr  as  angel's  ken,  he  views 
The  dismal  situatioD  waste  and  wild. 

«  «  «  •  • 

Thus  Satan,  talkinff  to  his  nearest  mate, 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  bhized ;  his  other  parts  besides, 
Prone  on  the  flood  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood.^ 

Milton  is  easier  to  read  than  Keats.  The 
description  is  rapid  and  concise.  There  is 
no  description  without  motion;  a  quality 
necessary  to  the  epic,  since  by  dwelling  too 
long  upon  a  part,  the  interest  is  lost,  and 
imagination  flags.  The  description  must 
move  forward,  or  it  falls ;  it  must  soar  and 
soar,  and  continually  soar,  passing  mountains 
and  rivers  at  a  wave  of  its  mighty  wings. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  ventured,  that  Keats 
would  have  failed  in  the  Hyperion  for  want 
of  action.  His  figures  are  contemplative. 
The  Muse  pauses,  as  she  creates  them,  and 
steps  backward  to  meditate  their  fair  pro- 
portions. The  poems  of  Milton,  on  the  con- 
trary, even  his  earliest,  have  a  vivacity,  a 
lively  spring  and  movement,  which  give 
promise  of  the  epic 

**  Gome,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait" 

He  will  not  suffer  even  Melancholy  herself 
to  sit  contemplative ;  she  must  pace  forward. 
Hardly  a  line  is  deficient  in  the  activity 
either  of  thought  or  of  motion ;  the  mark 
of  a  genius  essentially  and  poweiiully  epical. 
In  Keats,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  every 
where  flaccidity  and  weakness ;  his  heat  u 
not  the  heat  of  motion  but  of  emotion ;  he 
the  melancholy  of  Hamlet,  dreaming  of 
-pose,  but  never  moving  toward  it 


The  appearance  of  the  Miltonic  feeling  Sn 
"  Hyperion "  has  been  alluded  to  bj  some 
critics  as  a  fault.  But  is  not  the  earliest  evi- 
dence of  artistic  ability  in  imitation  ?  Greal 
artists  have  indeed  distinguished  themselvei 
by  an  original  nature  of  t£eir  own,  but  Iiaf« 
they  not  equally  proved  their  merits  by  the 
skill  and  taste  wiih  which  they  have  repro- 
duced the  originality  of  others  ?  Unaided 
by  the  faculty  of  imitation,  and  even  of  ap- 
propriation, originality  decliness  into  lanie- 
ness  and  obscurity.  We  know  that  the  edu- 
cation of  a  great  artist  is  b^nn  by  a  dose 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  his  predeces- 
sors, as  well  as  of  Nature,  llie  moet  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Nature  avails  nothing 
without  the  power  of  imitation ;  and  though 
this  representative  faculty  be  given  to  the 
artist  in  neyer  so  great  perfection,  yet,  as  it 
is  of  all  the  most  artificial,  and  the  most  in- 
telligent in  its  mode  of  action,  so  it  requirei 
the  greatest  accumulation,  and  experience 
and  mds  to  shorten  and  improve  its  pio- 


The  advancement,  that  is  to  say,  the  d%- 
nity  of  a  school  of  artists  appears  chiefly  in 
their  choice  of  subjects ;  for  we  know  that 
nature  is  not  all  representable,  but  only  cer- 
tain scenes^  timeSy  phases :  phases  of  beanty, 
sublimity ;  times  or  seasons  of  richest  devel- 
opment ;  scenes  illustrating  what  is  moral 
or  immortal  in  humanity.  Representative 
art  will  not  allow  its  powers  to  be  wasted 
with  impunity  upon  the  tame,  the  sensnal, 
or  the  vulgar  of  common  life.  The  selection 
of  its  subjects  is  therefore  a  moral  occupation^ 
and  of  a  high  order,  suitable  to  the  leisore 
of  cultivated  and  heroic  ages,  and  unsuitable, 
because  of  baseness  and  inciqpacity,  to  those 
that  are  barbarous  and  mechamcaL  The 
lessons  of  the  artist,  in  overcoming  his  greai- 
est  difliculty,  the  choice  of  subject,  come  to 
him  at  first  through  his  predeoesson.  Qe 
imitates  nature,  it  is  true,  but  he  looks  at 
nature  through  the  eyes  of  those  who  hare 
preceded  and  aroused  him.  Every  artistic 
age  refines  upon  former  ages,  holdmc  to  a 
certain  taste,  and  improving  the  "■  sdiooL* 
The  degeneracy  of  art  appears  in  a  mean  or 
novel  dioice  of  subject ;  in  eooentridty  of 
manner ;  in  a  close  and  studied  imitation  of 
insignificances.  The  two-fold  imitation  of 
previous  art  and  of  nature  goes  on  ripening 
to  a  certain  point,  the  height  or  perfectioQ  of 
the  8cho(^ ;  and  then  follows  a  gradual  de- 
cline, when  imitation   predominates  ofw 
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design,  when  genius  fades  into  sentimental- 
ism,  and  the  artist  becomes  either  an  eccen- 
tric or  a  tame  and  laborious  imitator. 

Poesy  as  well  as  painting  has  grown  by 
accretion  as  well  as  bj  invention.  As  it  re- 
quired a  Giotto  and  a  Cimabue  to  prepare 
tne  ground  for  a  Da  Vinci,  so  it  required  an 
Ennius  to  do  the  same  for  a  Vir^l.  Imitation 
reaches  out  from  school  to  school,  over  en- 
tire epoclis  and  centuries.  Homer  precedes 
Ennius  and  Virgil ;  and  Virgil's  JEneid  gives 
form  and  beauty  to  the  poems  of  Dante. 
The  influence  of  Phidias  is  seen  again  in 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  and  something  of  the 
Hebrew  grandeur  and  simplicity  reappears 
in  the  hturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  a  word,  the  greatest  imitators  are  the 
greatest  artists ;  for  by  the  same  power  that 
is  given  them  to  receive  and  reproduce  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  from  nature,  they  seize 
and  reproduce  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of 
their  predecessors  ;  so  that  the  greatest 
works  of  art,  in  painting,  poeUy,  and  sculp- 
ture, are  those  which  carry  in  their  lines  the 
entire  history  of  art  itself.  The  Christ  of 
Raphael  and  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  Satan  of  Milton  and  the  Hamlet  of 
Shakspeare,  are  the  best  traditions  of  the 
progress  of  genius  from  the  beginning. 

Ihe  greatest  imitator  absorbs  and  sur- 
Dosses  ail  that  have  gone  before  him,  as  did 
Shakspeare,  even  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
morality  and  sentiment  of  races  who  flour- 
ished centuries  before  him,  under  other  reli- 
gions and  other  systems  of  society.  Shak- 
speare's  appropriation  of  his  predecessors 
amounts  even  to  the  swallowing  and  diges- 
tion of  entire  works. 

Great  artists  are  eclectic,  and  build  upon 
nmny  masters.  Like  Goethe,  in  whom  the 
eclectic,  imitative  genius  predominated  to 
that  degree,  his  works  are  a  prodigious  mass 
of  imitations  of  every  master  in  letters.  Vir- 
gil, Sophocles,  Shakspeare,  Ovid,  Boccaccio, 
Petrarch,  by  turns  occupy  him.  From  the 
secondary  writers  of  Germany  he  took  away 
their  proper  excellences,  by  surpassing  each 
in  his  field.  Nor  was  it  a  blind  instinct  that 
prompted  him ;  his  imitations,  Uke  those  of 
Virgil  and  Milton,  are  deliberate  and  con- 
Bcious  and  profound. 

The  pride  of  originality  can  have  no  place 
in  the  spirit  of  a  first-rate  artist :  he  appro- 
priates and  assimilates  and  reproduces  in 
new  shapes  every  beauty  which  he  finds,  and 


every  melody  which  he  hears;  indififerent 
whether  it  come  first  through  himself  or 
through  another.  Wherever  the  greatest 
beauty  is  to  be  found,  he  makes  his  study. 
As  in  the  circle  of  twenty-four  hours  there 
are  but  two  times,  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing, which  give  the  highest  beauty  to  scen- 
ery ;  as  in  the  circle  of  the  year,  the  season 
of  vegetaUon  alone,  and  in  human  life,  the 
point  of  transition  from  youth  to  adult  age ; 
as  these  alone  give  the  highest  instances  of 
beauty,  and  they  too  at  long  and  rare  inter- 
vals,—one  among  a  thousand  meeting  the 
ideal  of  the  artistic  mind, — it  becomes  im- 
possible to  go  through  the  entire  circle  of 
nature's  beauties,  and  complete  it,  in  the  life 
of  one  artist  Each  presents  his  discovery, 
his  segment.  The  discovery  of  a  single  per- 
fect beauty  immortalizes  the  originaJ  imita- 
tor. Out  of  the  succession  of  many  artists 
and  many  schools,  the  great  designer  finds 
and  appropriates  almost  the  entire  sphere  of 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical  perfection. 
The  more  he  appropriates  from  others,  the 
more  aUve  is  he  to  the  beautiful  in  Nature 
herself!  His  studies  alternate  between  her 
works  and  those  of  men.  As  the  original 
observer  turns  variously  toward  fields  agree- 
able to  his  feelings,  he  will  naturally  addict 
himself  to  congenial  models.  The  pastoral, 
the  epic,  the  dramatic,  and  the  lyric  will 
draw  by  turns,  or  constantly,  the  attention 
of  the  young  and  unformed  poet  And 
when  conscious  judgment  has  discovered  and 
marked  the  proper  and  congenial  field,  the 
favorite  models  are  still  read  and  re-read. 
The  sculptor,  blind  and  superannuated,  so- 
laced his  genius  by  passing  his  hands  over 
the  antique  marble  ;  the  poet,  blind  and 
broken  in  spirit,  had  read  to  nim  the  Hebrew 
lyrists  and  the  dramatists  of  Greece. 

The  fashion  of  this  age  is  greatly  for 
originahty,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  production 
of  styles, — new  styles  in  writing,  new  styles 
in  thinking,  novelty  in  all  things.  So  much 
of  novelty  has  appeared  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, men  have  ceased  to  be  astonished  at 
things  new,  and  even  to  be  disgusted  with 
novelty  itself.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  aflSrm 
that  originality  cannot  be  attained  by  seek- 
ing for  it,  but  only  eccentricity — oddity  and 
eccentricity,  which  the  great  artist  avoids  as 
he  values  his  immortality.  In  art  we  are 
apt  to  mistake  novelty  for  ingenuity,  and 
what  b  only  old,  fcagiwfe^  itjJ©4tgii«nd 
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enduring.  The  ocean  and  the  stars  of  to- 
day are  the  same  with  those  of  yesterday  ; 
the  generations  of  living  creatures  renew 
themselves.  Man  only  is  progressive  and 
original,  by  virtue  of  his  creative  reason. 
His  plasticity  adapts  itself  to  new  conditions 
of  the  universe ;  his  life  is  the  life  of  a  raoe, 
as  well  as  of  an  individual ;  his  growth  not 
merely  from  infancy  to  middle  age,  and  old 
age,  but  from  barbarism  to  the  highest  de- 
grees of  social  harmony,  and  then  downward 
again  toward  luxury  and  decay.  Literature, 
like  the  creature  of  which  it  b  the  record  of 
progress,  is  original  only  by  representing  the 
age  to  which  it  belongs,  and  not  by  dis- 
covering in  its  texture  the  diseases  and  the 
vanities  of  an  author^s  mind. 

When  we  speak  then  in  future  of  origin- 
ality, we  intend  only  representative,  artistic 
originality ;  true  to  the  time,  the  persons, 
and  the  place  which  it  represents;  giving 
the  very  spirit  and  impress  of  the  age  and 
the  race,  even  to  the  minutest  traces  of 
manners  and  of  speech.  To  be  original, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  live  the  life,  not 
of  a  recluse,  given  up  to  meditation,  nor  of 
a  scholar  buried  in  books,  but  to  unite  with 
a  certain  degree  of  scholarship  and  specula- 
tive thought  a  large  experience  of  men,  and 
a  knowledge  of  things  and  their  uses.  In  this 
age,  to  be  ori^nal,  it  is  necessary  to  be  sci- 
entific ;  to  be  otherwise  is  to  Ml  behind  the 
time.  It  is  necessary  also  to  be  political, 
to  understand  both  democracy  and  mon- 
archy. 

The  strongest  characteristic  of  the  poet 
whose  works  are  before  us  seems  to  have 
been  his  power  of  imitation.  His  admirers 
^viU  not  be  offended  by  the  assertion,  after 
what  has  been  sfud  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  talent  of  imitation,  the  left  hand 
of  genins,  of  which  originality  is  the  right 
Keats  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  and  suc- 
cessful imitator  of  modem  times.  His  ap- 
propriative  talent  has  impressed  his  critics ; 
but  they  describe  him  also  as  a  sensuous 
painter  because  of  his  rich  and  soft  coloring. 
But  is  not  this  quality  one  of  those  which 
distingubh  the  artbt  from  the  scene- 
painter?  Keats  writes  for  the  eye  and  for 
the  ear :  he  satisfies  the  senses  indeed ;  his 
metres  are  fuU,  iolid,  and  harmonious ;  but 
he  was  not  a  sensualist 

'^laaaon  of  mittt  and  mellow  froitfulnefla, 
Toie  boeom-friend  of  the  all-cheering  bod.* 


There  is  no  better  music,  nnless  it  be  Sbak- 
speare's 

**  teeming  autumn,  b:^  with  rich  increaK, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime.* 

The  sensuosity  of  Keats  is  the  sensuosityof 
Shakspeare  and  of  Milton,  and  of  all  great 
and  pure-minded  poets  who  are  not  rhymii^ 
metaphysicians,  but  colorists,  and  masten 
of  light  and  shadow,  the  great  painters  of 
nature.  What  they  describe  the  eye  sees, 
the  ear  hears,  the  senses  feel,  the  imagina- 
tion embodies. 

And  yet  we  cannot  rank  this  admirable 
child  of  fancy  among  poets  of  the  first  order. 
The  subordinate  excellences  of  a  first-rate 
artist,  those  proper  to  the  early  days  of 
highest  expectation,  he  seems  to  have ;  bis 
deficiencies  are  profound.  The  moat  ap- 
proved writers  are  those  who  have  gir^ 
the  power  of  a  transcendent  representative 
genius  to  the  embodiment  of  moral  themes 
The  glory  and  the  punishment  of  pride 
Satan  and  his  fall ;  the  pride  of  CorioLanv 
the  rise  and  ruin  of  a  rebellion  in  Macbeth 
fastidious  jealousy  in  Othello;  the  fond  and 
foolish  tvranny  of  Lear;  these  are  what  i^ 
intend  by  ^  moral  themes.'^  In  Keata,  a 
young  writer,  tEOicf  and  imagination  took 
the  lead,  and  Character,  the  great  o^ect  of 
art,  fails  of  its  due  repreeentatioD.  Had  ha 
lived  longer,  his  fbll-fed  and  powerful  fimcr 
might  perhaps  have  become  tne  servant  and 
instmment  of  a  more  elevated  pnrpoae. 
The  victim  of  a  too  sensitive  and  fancifai 
passion,  of  which  at  last  he  died,  he  was 
equally  the  slave  of  an  exacting  moae — a 
muse  not  **  married  to  "  but  only  mbtresa  of 
"immortal  verse." 

In  Shakspeare's  day,  when  as  yet  classical 
criticism  was  unknown,  or  at  least  unosed, 
as  we  use  it,  an  exuberant  and  humorous 
fancy  might  indulge  to  excess,  as  in  tba 
"  Venus  and  AdoniB.**  The  rough  and  ten- 
der, the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  might  be 
poured  out  together,  and  let  go.  Hm 
stylus  was  seldom  reversed.  There  was  not 
then  that  "  lascivious  grace  in  which  all  ill 
well  shows;''  there  were  no  Byrona  nor 
Moores;  the  Muse  had  not  yet  g<Mie  to  school 
to  fiilse  propriety ;  but  there  was  a  freedom, 
a  rude  liberty,  and  an  eager  appredatioa  cf 
all  excellence. 

By  the  fancifU  exuberance  of  Shaknpeare^ 
eariier  style,  Keata  was  attracted  and  ofci^ 
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oome.  ''One  of  the  three  books  I  have 
^veith  me  is  ShsJcspeare's  poems,'^  he  writes. 
*^  1  never  found  so  many  beauties  in  the 
Bonnets ;  they  seem  to  be  full  of  fine  things, 
said  unintentionally — in  the  intensity  of 
i^orking  out  conoeits.  Is  this  to  be  borne  f 
'   Hark  ye: 

•  When  lofty  trees  I  Bee  barren  of  leave*, 
Which  oret  from  beat  did  canopy  the  head, 
.    Jind  summer'i  green  all  girded  op  in  sheaves, 
^  Borne  on  the  bier  wjfth  white  and  bristly  head.' 

Se  has  left  nothing  to  say  about  nothing  or 
any  thing. 

J     'And  as  the  wail,  whoee  tender  horns  being  hit» 
^  Shrinks  bock  into  hit  shelly  cave  with  pain. 

And  there  all  smothered  up  m  shade  doth  ait, 
Long  after,  fearing  to  put  forth  affain ; 

So  at  his  bloody  view  her  evM  are  fled 
5.      Into  the  deep  dtfk  cabinsoi  her  head.' " 

f  It  is  easy  to  discover  that  which  attracted 
Keats  in  the  early  style  of  Shakspeare.  Of 
beauty  it  has  not  a  trace;  the  picturing  is 

^      even  uncouth  and  repulsive.    It  is  the  enor- 

;*  nious  force,  the  rude  strength  and  power  of 
the  imagery,  the  depth  of  light  and  shadow, 

'  that  charm  the  critical  as  well  as  the  ingen- 
uous reader.  Keats's  observations  on  the 
above  lines,  written  in  his  twenty-second 
year,  in  a  letter  to  a  fnend,  are  followed  bv 
some  lines  of  his  own  composition,  which 
imitate  the  manner  he  so  much  admires,  and 
show  plainly  enough  under  what  master  he 
studied. 

The  early  poems  of  Shakspeare  are  often 
alluded  to  and  quoted  by  the  critics ;  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  distinctly  noticed  that  they 
have  exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  than 
any  others  upon  the  lyrical  poets  of  the  last 
century.  Coleridge,  Keats,  Charles  Lamb, 
Tennyson,  Hood,  and  many  others,  are 
deeply  in  their  debt  The  sonnets  of  Shak- 
speare, imperfect  as  they  are,  have  given  the 
iaeal  of  the  English  meditative  sonnet,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Italian.  The  sonnet 
of  Shskspeare  is  our  own ;  the  model  of  a 
peculiar  style,  colonial  to  a  proud  and 
melancholy  race.  More  than  all  other  verse 
it  expresses  that  profound  love  paasion,which 
has  no  gallantry  in  its  nature,  but  is  as  seri- 
ous as  life  itself. 

That  it  is  as  essential  to  the  beauty  of  a 
work  of  art,  more  especially  a  poetical  one, 
to  move  the  passion  of  hve^  as  it  is  to  its 
sablimity  to  ezdte  that  of  terror,  might  be 
shown  by  a  vast  array  of  instances.  Let  any 
TOL.  Txn.    iro.  XT*    mnr  anuxa. 


passage  of  peculiar  beauty  be  read  over  with 
an  appreciative  care,  from  any  poet  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  of  his  sentiments.  The  ex- 
pression of  love  will  be  found  the  great 
cause  of  the  pleasure  it  confers.  It  may  bo 
the  love  of  country,  of  home,  of  kindred,  or 
of  friends ;  or  it  may  be  the  passion  which 
can  exist  only  between  the  sexes :  whatever 
be  the  form,  the  soul  is  love.  There  are 
those  who  insist  that  forms  and  sounds  have 
a  beauty  of  their  own,  independent  of  expres- 
sion. These  argue  that  the  features  of  the 
Grecian  sculpture  owe  their  excellence  to  a 
sensuous  beauty  devoid  of  passion.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  affirm  with  liord  Byron,  that 
passion  is  the  soul  of  poetry,  and  add  that 
there  is  nothing  beautiful  in  art  or  nature, 
except  as  it  is  a  language  or  a  natural  sym- 
bol of  love. 

Of  human  beauty,  the  peculiar  attribute 
is  to  move  love  in  the  beholder ;  and  if,  in 
nature,  there  is  any  other  species  of  beauty, 
it  charms  by  resembling  or  at  least  by  call- 
ing to  mind  those  human  traits  of  sweetness, 
grace,  and  harmony,  which  are  proper  to  the 
gentle  passion,  and  given  to  it  by  the  Crea- 
tor as  its  language  and  expression.  How 
then  is  it,  arcue  we  sensuous  critics,  that  a 
fisce  in  marble,  to  be  beautiftil,  must  be 
calm  f  A  face,  we  answer,  may  indeed  be 
calm,  and  at  the  same  time  malignant  and 
hideous.  Calmness  is  not  then  the  essence 
of  beauty.  Madonnas  and  Christs  are 
always  calm,  but  they  are  full  of  passionate 
love.  Kature  has  certain  forms  which  rep- 
resent, or  they  would  not  move,  the  tender 
passions.  The  artbt  discovers  and  depicts 
these  forms. 

But  there  is  more  in  this  speculation  than 
we  shall  succeed  in  expressmg.  The  pas- 
sions lie  under  the  governance  of  certain 
moral  powers:  honor,  pride,  the  love  of 
praise,  modesty,  and  others ;  powers  either 
pure  or  mixed  in  their  character.  These 
wield  the  sceptre  of  the  heart  The  honora- 
ble man,  it  is  said,  regulates  his  passions,  and 
keeps  them  in  check,  letting  them  out  freely 
upon  the  right  occasion,  and  observing  all 
the  rights  and  equalities  of  the  heart  But 
honor  is  not  the  only  power  which  regulates 
the  conduct  of  the  passions.  Modesty  and 
pride  have  also  their  full  exercise. 

If  the  artist  has  attuned  a  knowledge  of 
those  forms  of  fiice  or  language  whi^ 
press  the  passions, — as  love  controD' 
diflniified  by  modesty,  in  the  ffentki 
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he  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  art,  and  is 
a  master  of  the  Beautiful  As  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar function  of  the  moral  powers  (of  which 
high  art,  whether  in  poetry  or  in  design,  is 
^e  representer  and  delineator)  to  subdue 
and  calm  the  passions,  without  lessening 
them,  or  diverting  them  from  their  objects, 
the  calmness  of  a  marble,  or  the  classic  re- 
pose of  a  poem,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  those  powers,  and  not  to  a  want 
of  passion,  nor  to  that  feeble  intellectual- 
ism  which  is  unacquainted  with  any  thing 
but  manner  and  sentiment.  As  there  is  no 
grandeur  nor  dignity  but  that  which  reposes 
on  subdued  but  obedient  and  ready  passions, 
80  there  is  no  arUstic  beauty  which  does  not 
owe  its  power  to  a  concealed  or  latent  power 
of  loTC.  It  is  necessary,  in  speaking  of  ar- 
tistic pleasure,  to  exclude  that  kind  which 
addresses  only  the  sensual  temperament,  and 
which  is  gross  and  general,  as  good  in  one 
as  another,  and  distinct  from  the  individual. 
The  beauty  of  which  we  now  speak  is  the 
beauty  of  a  Reason,  an  Individual^  admirable 
in  particular,  and  distinguished  from  all 
others.  In  these,  as  in  perfect  Uving  men, 
the  sensuous,  the  passionate,  and  the  moral 
are  so  blent  as  to  be  undistinguishable. 

When  we  speak  of  the  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  a  heroic  character,  we  intend  its 
superiority  in  possessing  and  subduing  of 
terror  and  love ;  inspiring  at  once  awe  and 
affection.  The  filial  passion  of  a  child  is 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  instance  in  nature 
of  love  at  once  excited  and  subdued.  The 
child  at  once  loves  and  fears  the  parent,  and 
these  passions  are  controlled  by  the  moral 
sentiment,  and  refined  into  veneration  and 
sublime  confidence.  The  just  and  kind 
parent  is  a  sublime  and  at  the  same  time  an 
nonored  and  beloved  object  to  the  child. 
Toward  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  per- 
sonified as  a  Parent,  love  ascends  mingled 
with  an  awful  fear.  In  the  secret  recesses 
of  the  soul,  the  subdued  spirits  of  all  the 
passions  mingle  in  prayer. 

K  we  have  come  near  to  the  expression  (in 
this  feeble  and  almost  hopeless  effort)  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful 
in  art,  as  the  representer  and  expresser  of 
the  moods  of  the  soul,  it  seems  proper  to 
speak  briefly  of  the  Fanciful,  the  Humor- 
ous, and  the  Satiric,  in  order  not  to  seem 
E^rgetful  of  their  existence,  or  their  value. 

'"hat  what  passes  under  the  name  of 
ciful,''  in  art,  either  in  grotesques,  or  in 


the  fictions  of  fairy  land,  should  have  any 
value  in  a  moral  point  of  ^-iew,  may  to  some 
hasty  critics  seem  even  ridiculous  to  say; 
and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  seize  and  enjoy 
the  spirit  of  fairy,  or  of  grotesque,  without 
first  being  capable  of  what  is  serious.  It  n 
the  sport  of  the  superior  nature,  letting  looao 
the  passions,  and  observing  their  play.  An 
Undine,  a  Gnome, — what  are  these  but  in- 
tellect and  passion,  freed  from  the  consdout 
governing  spirit  f  But  is  it  possible  for  any 
but  the  conscious  spirit  itself  to  image  sucn 
creatures,  or  enjoy  the  imagery?  Cupid, 
the  love  fairy  of  the  ancients,  is  the  unrea- 
soning, uncontrolled  passion  of  love;  but 
what  a  force  of  genius  is  required  to  deline- 
ate the  freaks  and  gambols  of  this  immortal 
elf  1  Boccaccio  and  Ovid  stand  unabashed 
in  the  presence  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton. 
Byron  and  Burns,  who  have  most  £uthfallj 
delineated  the  passions  which  early  tor- 
mented and  sported  with  them,  won  for 
themselves  a  popularity  which  grave  and 
philosophic  versifiers  sigh  for  in  vain. 

That  character,  in  other  words,  that  the 
moral  power,  is  directiy  the  cause  of  Hunaor, 
and  ffives  its  entire  value  to  the  humorous, 
will  be  readily  admitted,  as  it  has  been  con- 
stantly asserted.  It  is  frequenUy  observed 
that  native  humor  indicates  a  good  heart. 
The  true  humorist  sports  with  the  vanity  or 
conceit  of  another,  without  wounding  his 
feelings  or  exciting  his  anger.  While  it 
makes  the  folly  apparent,  it  spares  the  man. 
It  has  no  malignity.  Humor,  though  not  as 
rare  an  endowment  as  poetic  genius,  attracts 
almost  eaual  admiration  and  respect  It 
shows  in  those  who  possess  it  several  great 
qualities, — moral  insight  and  sympathy, 
pride  of  character,  and  self-possession. 

In  Satire  and  the  satiric,  the  moral  is  un- 
questionably the  ruling  power.  It  is  onlj 
by  tearing  off  the  veil  of  nypocrisy,  fiishion, 
and  false  greatness,  and  showing  wickedness 
in  form  of  weakness,  that  sati^  attains  its 
end. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  our  remarks  to 
show,  not  that  pasnon  is  the  olject  of  art, 
but  passion  under  control ;  or  rather,  tha 
presence  of  their  controlling  powers,  under 
the  several  names  of  Pride,  Honor,  Modesty, 
drc,  seen  in  the  immediate  kingdom  of  the 
heart  The  passions  will  be  expressed,  and 
with  their  full  intensity ;  but  thn  expression 
will  be  valued  as  it  shows  their  mastering 
principles. 
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It  seems  strange,  and  almost  ridiculous, 
to  a  critic  of  the  present  day,  to  ask  at  all, 
whether  the  moral  enters  into  a  work  of  art, 
in  any  shape ;  so  grossly  have  fiction  and 
design  degenerated  from  their  ancient  dig- 
nity. Time  was,  and  that  too  but  a  century 
ago,  when  a  poem  containing  nothing  but  a 
dream,  related  in  a  musical  jingle  of  words, 
would  have  been  passed  over  with  neglect, 
as  unworthy  a  second  perusal  Although 
the  fashion  of  condemning  Pope  nnd  slight- 
ing Addison  has  been  lately  a  prevailing  one, 
it  has  insured  the  immortality  of  those  au- 
thors, as  it  has  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  that  they  wrote  for  moral  endi,  and 
regarded  their  art  as  the  handmaid  of  morals. 

But  though  high  art  demands  a  moral 
theme  and  purpose,  to  attain  its  immortality, 
the  mere  poetic  passion  makes  no  such  de- 
mand, and  even  resents  a  purpose.  The 
instruction  of  art  is  given  to  the  heart,  not 
to  the  head;  but  as  the  heart  is  of  greater 
dignity  than  the  head,  the  artist  is  superior 
in  dignity  to  the  artisan.  Art  is  not  under- 
stood, it  is  only  felt ;  and  consequently,  to 
those  who  have  no  feeling,  the  artist  is  an 
empty  impostor.  One  cannot  reply  to  the 
question  so  often  asked,  ^  What  is  poetry  ?" 
The  feeling  alone  can  make  a  suitable  reply. 
The  idea  must  be  in  us,  or  the  image,  when 
presented,  will  not  remind  us  of  any  thing 
real.  The  critic  must  therefore  suppose  that 
readers  already  know  "  what  poetry  is,**  at 
least  as  well,  or  better,  than  he  does  himself. 
He  must  suppose  that«  beautiful  poem  will 
produce  effects  of  beauty  in  their  imagina- 
tions, attended  with  a  certain  gk>w  and  en- 
thusiasm which  are  proper  to  it,  and  belong 
to  it  alone.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that 
sublimity  appears  sublime ;  that  pathos 
moves  their  feelings ;  that  sentiment  touches 
what  is  sentimental;  that  grace  meets  a 
graceful  appreciation;  that  the  laughable 
moves  laughter,  and  the  keen  and  witty  are 
their  own  recommendations.  Headers  are 
before  critics. 

In  answering  the  question,  "What  is 
poetry!"  we  attempt  rather  to  please  than 
to  instruct ;  for  it  is  the  purpose  of  poetry  to 
charm,  and  not  to  instruct  It  is  impossible 
to  show  why  we  are  pleased.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  form  of  a  circle,  or  with  a  concord 
of  fifths  in  music :  I  am  instructed  by  being 
told  that  the  diameters  are  equal,  or  Uiat  the 
vibrations  divide  each  other  without  frac- 
tions.    It  may  indeed  satisfy  my  under- 


standing to  know  this,  but  that  is  another 
kind  of  "  pleasure."  The  understanding  is 
*^ pleased"  when  it  b  instructed;  the  imagi- 
nation when  images  of  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  are  created  in  it.  All  that  can  be 
said,  therefore,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  poetry  ?"  is  perhaps  to  separate 
the  various  causes  of  pleasure,  the  rhythm, 
the  harmony,  the  imagen^,  the  contrasts,  the 
subHmity,  the  beauty,  hj  dwelling  sepa- 
rately upon  each  of  these,  we  attain  at  length 
to  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  appreciation 
of  the  whole.  When  a  beautiful  statue  is 
first  presented  to  the  eye,  it  produces  a  faint 
sensation  of  delight;  but  when,  after  many 
views,  every  minute  elegance  of  feature  and 
form  has  made  its  due  impression,  the  sepa- 
rate beauties  enter  together  into  the  mind, 
until  they  produce  one  feeling.  And  so  in 
the  criti<^  appreciation  of  a  poem,  we  are 
at  first  delighted  with  the  melody  of  the 
verse,  and  then  with  the  picturesqueness  and 
passion  of  the  language ;  last  of  all,  with  the 
Tnoral  passion^  to  coin  a  new  phrase,  of  the 
entire  work.  When  these  have  been  sepa- 
rately appreciated,  the  pleasure  which  we 
afterwards  receive  from  the  whole  is  of  a 
kind  incomparably  superior  in  worth  and 
duration  to  a  first,  hasty  delight 

Nature  seems  to  have  made  some  persons 
without  poetic  sympathy,  or  in  whom  it  is 
exercised  at  such  remote  intervals,  or  so 
faintly,  as  to  add  nothing  to  their  pleasures. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  find  poetry  in  every 
thing ;  they  cannot  listen  to  a  fall  of  water, 
or  the  rustling  of  leaves,  or  the  distant  hum 
of  cities,  or  any  sound  that  has  softness, 
monotony  or  sweetness,  without  a  rise  of  the 
poetic  sensation.  When  we  speak  of  the 
poetic  sensation,  we  do  not  mean  that  poetry 
is  itself  a  sensation,  nor  the  faculty  of  it 
merely  a  feeling;  but  as  every  idea  and  pas- 
sion has  its  own  sensation,  so  has  poetry. 
It  creates  a  pleasure  in  the  sense  wnich  is 
distinguishable  from  every  other  pleasure. 
We  distinguish  the  pleasure  of  music  from 
the  pleasure  of  poetry,  although  they  are 
similar  and  closely  allied;  but  we  find  read- 
ers, and  even  composers  of  verse,  in  whom 
the  delight  in  music  is  faint  An  excellent 
poet  may  be  hardly  able  to  distibguish  a 
tune. 

That  characteristic  of  poetry  which  has 
been  set  foremost  by  the  critics,  as  the  most 
admirable,  and  conveying  the  h^hest  degree 
of  pleasure,  we  commonly  cal  graadeor, 
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sublimity.  It  seems  to  be  a  rousing  up  of 
the  soul,  attended  with  intense  emotions  akin 
to  fear.  It  carries  a  mixture  of  fear  and  of 
pride.  It  gives  a  momentary  dignity  to  the 
mterior  nature,  and  brings  it  into  fellowship 
with  the  vast  and  mysterious.  It  seems  to 
be  of  nearer  kin  to,  and  in  closer  alliance 
with,  the  immortal  and  rational  emotions  of 
the  soul,  than  any  other  movement  of  intel- 
ligence. Much  as  there  is  of  terror  in  the 
sublime,  the  delight  of  it  is  akin  to  that  of 
heroism.  In  passages  of  the  most  ancient 
poetry,  quoted  for  their  sublimity,  there  is  an 
expression  of  the  divinity  and  digni^  of  the 
interior  nature,  an  elevation  of  the  soul 
toward  the  creative  Source,  conferring  a  sub- 
lime pleasure.  The  most  terrible  subjects  and 
images  are  chosen  and  touched  with  freedom 
by  tne  poets  of  the  Sublime.  Nature  is  set 
at  defiance;  destiny  alone  is  awful.  The 
creative  Power  is  appealed  to  in  a  vein  of 
companionship.  The  spirit  of  man  acknowl- 
edges nothing  that  can  daunt  or  suppress 
it  It  descends  into  bell,  unappalled  among 
eternal  fires ;  it  ascends  into  heaven,  gazing 
with  clear  eyes  upon  the  glory  of  God.  It 
pervades  the  abysses  of  the  universe,  and 
carries  passion  and  pride  into  the  movements 
of  the  spheres.  It  personifies  the  sun  and 
the  stars.  The  sun  speaks,  and  there  is  a 
music  for  his  motion.  The  powers  of  earth 
and  nature  converse  with  it  as  with  their 
master.  It  images  to  itself  the  first  begin- 
nings even  in  the  mind  of  Dei^,  and  looks 
forward  and  onward  toward  the  end,  fancying 
to  itself  the  intonations  of  the  Creator  on 
the  seat  of  judgment  Into  all  things  this 
soaring  ardor  carries  tremulous  emotions  of 
fear ;  not  the  crouching  terror  of  the  flesh, 
but  a  fear  acknowledged  only  while  it  is  con- 
quered. The  poet  n^  not  therefore  exphun 
his  choice  of  such  images.  It  is  the  glory  of 
his  art,  that  over  extreme  and  depressing 
fear  he  is  able  to  induce  a  something  which 
quells  it ;  and  the  pleasure  of  this  is  like  the 
pleasure  of  controlling  a  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous steed.  The  superior  nature  grasps 
the  reins  of  its  own  terror,  and  moves  reso- 
lute and  charmed  through  the  terrors  of 
death  and  hell. 

So  much  then  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
Sublime ;  it  is  the  pleasure  of  superior  na- 
tures, and  akin  to  pride.  As  a  proof,  let  us 
observe  that  poets  of  the  SuUime  have  been 
remarkable  for  pride.  Mere  pomp  and  vast- 
ness  of  expression  is  distinguished  from  sub- 


limity, by  observing  that  in  one  the  element 
of  terror  is  present,  while  in  the  other  we 
find  only  monotony  and  expannon.  Poetry 
which  describes  what  is  merely  large  and 
extended,  may  have  nothing  of  the  sublime, 
because  it  moves  no  terror.  Fine-sounding 
verses,  without  passion,  are  not  suUime, 
though  they  convey  pictures  of  the  univcne. 
Lord  Byron  was  wont  to  insist  that  poetij 
was  passion :  he  meant,  perhaps,  that  there 
was  no  poetry  without  passion ;  and  we  art 
sure  of  being  right  when  we  say  that  there 
is  no  poetic  sublimity  without  the  passion  of 
terror,  as  there  is  no  poetic  beauty  without 
that  of  love. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  two  persons 
equally  susceptible  to  poetry  vrill  be  differ- 
ently affected  by  the  same  verse ;  one  having 
the  passion  of  sublimity,  the  other  no  passion 
at  all !  Before  attempting  to  answer,  we 
may  observe,  first,  that  we  never  hear  of  a 
discovery  of  sublimity  without  beauty  by  one 
person,  and  of  beauty  without  sublimity,  in 
the  same  verse,  by  another.  If  the  imageiy 
is  sublime,  its  effect,  if  felt,  will  be  sublime; 
if  it  is  beautiful  only,  and  carries  no  sensa- 
tion of  terror,  it  will  never  awaken  a  sublime 
emotion.  But  as  the  faculty  of  sublime  is 
not  always  active  in  the  reader,  it  will  not 
always  produce  its  effect ;  and  if  lus  heart 
be  unsusceptible  and  dry,  he  will  perceive 
nothing  of  beauty,  even  though  beauty  be 
expressed.  Among  all  the  controversies  of 
critics,  we  have  never  yet  seen  one  which 
made  a  question  wholher  sublimity  alone,  or 
beauty  alone,  should  be  attributed  to  the 
same  poem  or  verse.  The  two  qualities  may 
exist  together,  and  the  same  verse  be  sublime 
and  beautiful  at  once,  having  in  it  the  power 
both  of  love  and  of  fear ;  but  the  passioos 
and  their  languages  are  distinct,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  together. 

Those  phenomena  in  nature  which  discover 
immense  and  uncontrolled  powers  awaken 
the  simple  passion  terror  in  minds  not  gifted 
with  sublimity ;  but  to  the  eubUme  imagi- 
nation, whatever  has  an  incalculable  weigot 
and  stability, — ^the  interminable,  that  wludi 
moves  with  an  irresistible  force, — ^whatevtfi 
in  short,  either  hints  or  fully  displays  the 
existence  of  powers  compared  with  wluch 
the  physical  force  of  man  himself  is  trifling 
and  ineffectual,  raiBes  iroaffes  of  sublimity. 
There  is  sublimity  in  the  edio  of  a  cannoo, 
reverberating  among  mountains ;  in  the  mo- 
tion of  a  steam  oar,  or  of  a  great  ship  mot- 
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ing  before  a  strong  wind ;  there  is  sublimitj 
in  the  movements  of  vast  bodies  of  men, 
when  they  seem  to  be  informed  with  a  com- 
mon purpose.  The  sublime  carries  with  it 
a  feeling  of  the  mysterious.  The  majesty  of 
oratory  awakens  a  sublime  emotion  in  wnich 
the  uncertain  and  mysterious  Uirgely  prevail 
We  feel  in  the  speaker  himself  a  power,  a 
oonsctoosness  and  a  confidence,  which  over- 
whelms while  it  elevates. 

For  the  production  of  great  and  continu- 
ous sublimity  and  beauty,  there  is  needed  a 
quality  of  intellect  akin  to  obstinacy  :  we 
uiould  perhaps  have  said,  rather,  a  quality 
of  intelbgence,  of  the  active  and  impulsive, 
and  not  of  the  gubernatorial  faculties.  If 
not  a  quality,  then  a  power,  a  faculty,  for 
which  psychology  has  no  name,  (psychology 
being  a  science  uncultivated  in  our  language.) 
to  which  we  are  obliged  to  give  the  name 
^^  e<mcmtrativene88,^  invented  by  the  phre- 
nologists. The  brokennese  and  want  of  con- 
tinuity of  Keats  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  a  want  or  weakness  of  this  faculty;  a 
deficiency  which  no  cultivation  could  fully 
compensate,  whose  want  excludes  the  artist 
from  the  epic  and  dramatic  circles,  restricting 
the  efforts  of  his  genius  within  the  sphere 
of  lyric  and  essay.  While  the  fit  is  on  him, 
he  is  able  to  give  unity  to  his  work ;  but  he 
cannot  recover  the  mood.  The  faculty  of 
%oaring  is  denied  him ;  his  flights,  though 
powerful,  are  brief  and  swooping ; — ^a  quality 
excellent  only  for  a  wit,  a  song-writer,  a  sto- 
17-teller,  or  a  humorist  It  is  said  by  those 
who  have  read  the  epic  of  Petrarch,  that  it 
is  deficient  in  every  quality  of  an  epic  It 
ma^  have  been  a  deficiency  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  described,  which  limited  this 
author  to  the  production  of  a  sonnet  or  a 
canzonet  It  may  have  been  the  same  de- 
ficiency, or  rather  the  consciousness  of  it, 
which  restrained  Boccaccio  from  any  fiction 
of  magnitude.  In  a  fiction  of  three  pages, 
Boccaccio  has  no  rival ;  in  a  ficdon  of  twenty, 
he  fatigues  the  reader :  the  shorter  the  story, 
the  better  it  is  told.  The  fire  is  intense,  but 
it  bums  only  for  a  moment 

Was  there  not  a  similar  defk^iency,  nat- 
ural and  inherent,  in  the  greatest  of  the 
German  poets,  €k>ethef  In  a  chapter  of 
cool  advice  to  the  young  poets  of  Germany, 
he  forbids  the  undertaking  of  long  works ; 
for  wise  reasons,  perhaps,  he  restrict  hitn- 
self ;  and  his  reputation  rests  rather  upon 
lyrical  passages,  brief  essays,  full  of  pith  and 


observation,  and  satisfying  to  the  intellect 
In  his  larger  works,  want  of  unity  detracts 
from  their  dignity  and  value  as  works  of  art. 
It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  though  a  **  law- 
giver of  art,  he  was  not  an  artist;***  and  yet 
who  but  an  artist  could  have  created  the 
character  of  Mignon,  or  composed  the  drama 
of  Iphigenia  f  ^  Was  it  that  he  knew  too 
mudi,  uiat  his  sight  was  microscopic  and 
interfered  with  the  just  perspective,  the  see- 
ing of  the  whole  f'f  Clearly  not ;  but  that 
he  lacked  concentration ;  iot  if  the  posses- 
sion of  the  microscopks  eye  were  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  the  higher  artistic 
faculties,  what  shall  we  say  of  Shakspeare, 
Aristophanes,  Swift,  Homer,  in  whom  unity 
of  design  and  singleness  of  purpose  are  traits 
as  conspicuous  as  any  other  proper  to  the 
artistic  mind?  "He  is  fi*agmentary — a 
writer  of  occasional  poems."  Yes;  and 
these  poems,  at  least  the  best  of  them,  have 
an  undeniable  unity.  **  When  he  sits  down 
to  write  a  drama  or  a  tale,  he  collects  and 
sorts  his  <^)servations,  and  combines  them 
into  a  body,  as  fiUy  as  he  can.**  But,  with 
an  utter  deficiency  of  ^e  artistic  power,  he 
could  not  have  collected  his  observations; 
he  could  see  their  fitness,  but  he  could  not 
fuse  them  into  a  consistent  whole ;  he  could 
build  the  sacrificial  pile,  but  he  coukl  not  set 
fire  to  it  His  nature  was  cold,  and  the 
quality  of  concentrativeness  is  a  qu^ty  of 
heat^  and  lies  on  the  side  of  passion.  The 
man  who  is  devoid  of  it  will  not  only  pro- 
duce no  long  works  of  art,  but  he  will  have 
no  life  friendships  nor  enmities.  Warm  for 
the  moment,  his  fire  is  soon  out;  he  is  senti- 
mental and  fickle;  he  is  versatile,  not  so 
much  from  the  plasticity  and  variety  of  his 
intellect,  as  from  a  natural  coldness  and 
shallowness  of  feeling;  he  is  skeptical,  not 
so  much  from  a  want  of  insight,  as  from 
observing  in  himself  the  incessant  change 
and  fluctuation  of  his  own  feelings;  and 
learning  to  despse  this  weakness  in  himself^ 
he  mistakes  it  for  a  weakness  of  all  humanity. 
To  return  to  the  subject  of  our  article.  It 
is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  in  Keats 
the  interraptedness  and  want  of  unity  arose 
more  from  a  phpkud  or  an  intellectual  weak- 
ness. Feeble,  and  of  a  consumptive  habit, 
the  fire  of  his  passions  devoured  the  strength 
of  his  body ;  and  as  we  observe  in  his  laler 


*  Em«cMO,  RtpremmUtivt  Mm,  page  282. 
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works  a  unity  which  the  earlier  do  not  show, 
it  may  have  been  in  him  a  defect  more  of  the 
fiesh  than  of  the  spirit ;  and  as  a  token  of 
this,  we  observe  in  all  his  works  a  most  abso- 
lute unity  o{  feeling  at  least:  the  quality  is 
eren,  the  texture  only  broken ;  the  pursuit 
is  steady,  but  the  limbs  are  weak.  He 
needed,  it  may  be,  only  the  ripening  and 
solidifying  influenee  of  health  and  experi- 
ence. 

After  every  minor  difficulty  has  been  sur- 
mounted by  the  artist,  the  taste  cultivated, 
expression  abounding,  imagery  at  command, 
knowledge  full  and  serviceable,  the  field  and 
the  limit  of  genius  ascertained,  the  greatest 
of  all  remains  yet  to  be  overcome ;  and  that 
is,  the  choice  of  subject  If  hb  genius  is 
epical,  but  one  theme  will  occur  to  him  in 
the  entire  course  of  his  life.  If  it  occurs  at 
all,  with  the  conviction  of  fitness  attending  it, 
it  may  be  undertaken  too  early,  or  at  an 
unseasonable  time,  and  its  weight  may  kill 
the  author ;  or  it  may  never  rise  before  him 
until  he  has  become  so  far  engaged  in  the 
business  of  life,  there  is  no  leisure  left.  The 
conjunction  of  four  planets  is  hardly  more 
rare  than  the  fortunate  conjunction  of  time, 
subject,  circumstance,  preparation,  and  abil- 
ity for  the  work.    That  it  ahould  kill  its 


author  does  not  seem  at  all  sarprisin^;  fir 
of  all  passions  that  afflict  humanitj,  thiit  of 
poetic  renown  is  the  most  consuming  and 
ravincible.    A  great  genius,  failing  in  yootk 
under  the  burden  of  an  immortal  des^^  n 
an  object  most  pathetic,  meet  tonchingy  and 
we  dare  say,  most  venerable.    The  pwMBoa 
that  actuate  and  consumes  him  is  m  desirt 
for  the  love,  not  of  one  person,  but  of  aS 
mankind,  of  all  futurity.    There  is  in  liini 
DO  scorn  of  humanity,  but  the  most  exalted 
regard ;  he  &lls  a  victim  toit ;  he  is  a  lover, 
dying  of  an  eternal  passion.    It  is  do  shal- 
low vanity  that  spurs  him;  he  is  content 
with  a  present  obscurity  is  exchange  for  s 
lasting  renown.    His  desire  is  to  plesse  all 
mankind,  and  while  he  pleases,  'while  he 
fescinates,  to  elevate  and  to  eslm.     He  is,  is 
a  strict  sense,  the  prophet,  or  rather  the  illnt- 
trator  and  the  expounder  of  the  beauty  and 
the  harmony  of  tne  universe ;  and  not  only 
of  the  beauty  and  the  hannony,  but  of  the 
eternal  sweetness,  of  which  individual  love 
is  but  a  spark.    Is  be  not,  then,  in  a  peculiar 
and  suUime  sense,  a  &vorite  with  the  crear 
dve  Power  ?    And  as  such,  ought  we  not 
seriously,  and  apart  from  aU  sentiment,  to 
respect  vsA  honor  him  in  his  vocation  t 
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Tbk  breeie  creeps  still  fhrni  plato  and  hiU 

Within  the  forest  black  and  boary ; 
The  sunlight  gleams  in  rounded  streams. 

And  floods  the  woodUad  mase  in  glory. 
Fall,  torrent,  IsU,  and  let  thy  thunders  flying 
Fill  the  far  glens^  the  echoes  ikint  replying. 

From  mosses  deep  on  mined  steep 

Slow  drops  descend  in  sullen  plashing ; 
From  rocky  brim,  witii  eddjring  swim. 

The  waters  leap  in  foam-wreaths  flashing. 
Fall,  torrent,  foil,  and  let  thy  thunders  flying 
Fill  the  Ux  glens,  the  echoes  faint  replying. 

It  rolls  away— the  river  gray, 

Bat  columned  mists  to  sky  are  driven ; 
Bo  flows  oar  life— «  tunUing  strife. 

So  mount  onr  better  thoughts  to  heaven. 

Fall,  torrent,  fall,  and  let  thy  thunders  flying 

Fill  the  far  glens,  the  echoes  faint  replying.  C^  r^r^^An. 
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It  is  an  old  axiom,  that  '*  Good  goods  are 
oflenest  made  up  in  small  parcels."  There 
18  much  of  truth  in  it,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
hold  by  it,  and  adopt  it  as  one  of  our  articles 
of  faith.  In  a  little  poem,  as  in  a  little  house, 
or  in  a  little  man,  may  we  often  find  not  a 
little  domestic  comfort,  true  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and 
manhood. 

Our  architectural  and  ventilation  comfort- 
seeking  friends  must  not  suppose,  however, 
that  we  are  going  to  create  a  revolution,  or 
throw  the  whole  brick-and-mortar  world  into 
a  barricade  by  writing  an  essay  on  ^  Cottage 
Building."  Neither  must  our  *'one-smidl- 
head-oould-carry-all-he-knew"  admirers  think 
they  shall  peruse  a  paper  devoted  to  the 
physiology  or  psychology  of  little  men,  or 
the  immortalization  of  **  Short  Boys,"  from 
our  pen.  We  at  present  shall  not  enlighten 
the  former  by  intruding  on  their  hearths, 
nor  the  latter  by  a  cargo  of  small  souls,  but 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  as  good  as  life  to  both,  especially 
if  the  one  be  an  ^^  unco  merrie  chiel,"  and  the 
other  inhabited  with  a  *'set  of  right  gay  fel- 
lows," meerschaums  and  amontillado  in- 
cluded. That  subject  is  Songs — ^Lyrics — 
short  poems. 

A  word  on  our  morals — the  meerschaums 
and  amontillado,  to  wit.  In  this  age  of  re- 
volution, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
half  creation  smokes ;  and  further,  though 
critically  we  are  opposed  to  pufis,  we  find 
that  a  genial  pipe  has  a  most  harmonious 
effect  on  our  cranium,  and  enables  us  to 

y — we  had  nigh  said  the  very  d 1 — 


plav- 
with 


the  discordant  volumes  of  sound  (and 
fury)  which  the  muses  of  certain  scribes  per- 
sist in  emitting.  A  good  Havana  is  a  sort 
of  lightning-conductor  from  the  head,  and 
the  denser  the  clouds,  be  sure  the  more  elec- 
tric fire  they  contain.  As  to  the  goblet — 
why,  all  poete  and  philosophers  have  had, 
and  have,  their  especial  nectar,  and  thai  only 
is  true  nectar  which  agrees  best  with  the 
constituted  being  of  its  imbiber.  Anacreon, 
Catullus,  and  Pindar  were  jolly  gods.   Shak- 


speare  got  his  death  by  rising  from  a  bed  of 
sickness  to  give  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont, 
and  Fletcher  a  'Mrink."  And  in  our  own 
day,  hadn't  our  philosophic  friend,  the  Seer 
of  Weissnichtwo,  Herr  Teufelsdrockh,  his 
academic  gukguk ;  Byron,  his  gin ;  Maginn, 
his  whiskey ;  Kit  North,  his  Glenlivet ;  Tom 
Moore,  his  rosy  wine;  HarUey  Coleridge 
and  Poe,  whatever  they  could  get  f  And 
why  shouldn't  we  have  our  amontillado! 
We  will  have  it,  (when  we  can  get  it ;)  and 
we  are  sure  our  admirers  will  not  debar  us, 
even  in  thought*  of  what  makes  us  ^'  mind 
our  business."  This  hint  is  only  thrown  out 
for  those  who  don't  mind  their  business. 

Having  said  so  much,  we  must  now  get 
our  pen  into  a  critical  position. 

Short  poems  or  lyrics,  to  be  what  they 
ought  to  be,  must  not  be  mere  fragments  of 
the  brtun,  but  the  complete,  unique,  and 
refined  thought  on  the  object  or  circumstance 
in  the  poet's  mind.  A  lyric  must  not  be  the 
mere  head,  arm,  or  leg  of  the  form  to  be 
embodied,  but  head,  arms,  trunk,  legs  and 
all — the  perfect  embodiment,  strong  in  its 
perfection,  solid  in  its  unity.  The  mere 
capital  or  base  will  not  do ;  we  must  have 
base,  column,  and  capital,  in  true  Doric  or 
Ionic  simplicity.  Wnat  is  to  be  said,  must 
be  said, — so  much,  and  no  more.  The 
slightest  word  not  appropriate  to  the  object 
in  view  destroys  the  efiect ;  and  no  expedi- 
ency of  rhyme  can  make  up  for  a  verbal 
defect  in  a  song.  Their  great  beauty  is 
their  directness,  their  candor,  their  faith, 
which  needs  no  extraneous  sophistry  to 
produce  the  end  which  the  honesty  of  sim- 
plicity and  straight-wordedness  can  alone 
attain.  Their  efiect  may  be  heightened  by 
ideality  or  fancy,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
band  of  music  cheers  a  marching  army  and 
idealizes  its  hopes  and  vocation.  And,  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  would  have  shot 
(without  court-martial)  the  band-master  who 
would  strike  up  a  dead  march  in  an  enemy's 
country,  we  would  hand  over  to  the  keeper 
of  Blackwell's  Island,  without  a  commission 
de  lunaticOj  the  versifier  who  would  give  us 
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sixteen  or  sixty  lines  of  mosaic  in  regular 
syllables,  and  call  it  a  song,  merely  because 
of  its  shortness. 

The  true  song-writer  is  the  greatest  word- 
artist  He  uses,  chooses,  and  thinks  over 
his  assortment  of  words,  as  a  doctor  analyzes 
in  his  mind  the  component  parts  of  the 
prescription  he  is  jotting  down  for  the  use 
of  his  patient.  Every  word,  as  every  drachm 
or  grain  of  medicine,  is  chosen  relatively  as 
to  its  eflfect  on  those  with  which  it  is  to  be 
used,  and  wi£h  which  it  is  to  act  and  pro- 
duce certain  effects.  Moreover,  all  this  must 
be  done,  as  in  the  doctor's  case,  so  that  no 
mark  of  the  process  of  thought  shall  be  left 
visible  after  its  completion.  The  song  must 
have  a  hearty  wholeness,  a  rich  miniature 
perfection  when  complete,  even  though  every 
line  cost  a  week,  as  precious  metab  show  a 
perfect  brilliancy  after  passing  through  the 
refining  crucible.  Metaphor  may  be  used 
freely,  provided  it  does  not  lead  to  digres- 
sion, which  it  is  very  likely  to  do  on  indul- 
gence. Metaphorical  allusions  are  rather 
pleasing,  and  can  aid  in  the  purpose  of  the 
song  much,  if  delicately  introduced,  and  at 
the  proper  times.  Too  frequently  we  see,  in 
what  are  given  to  us  as  **  songs,"  an  over- 
loading of  expression  from  the  overworking 
of  this  faculty,  or  rather  fix)m  its  too  obliging 
nature — ever  ready  to  be  at  the  service  of 
the  poet  It  is  in  this  the  abuse  of  the 
faculty  lies,  and  a  weak  succumbing  to  its 
influence  only  tends  to  swathe  in  a  wrap- 
page of  words  the  thought  with  which  the 
r)t  started.  The  song,  as  the  sonnet,  must 
clear  and  unique  in  itself,  and  tell  a  story 
simply  by  suggesting  it  Its  suggestiveness 
is  the  great  aim  of  the  song,  and  which  is 
nearly  as  much  dependent  on  its  euphony,  as 
shown  in  the  relation  of  words,  as  its  thought 
Heaviness  of  expression  will  obstruct  the 
purposes  of  music,  without  which  a  song  is 
mtolerable.  In  fact,  it  must  sing  itself,  by 
its  own  very  nature  and  construction,  into  the 
senses,  as  we  read,  even  if  it  is  not  adapted 
to  regular  musical  notes.  Its  cadences  of 
rhythm  must  rise  and  fall  in  a  pleasing 
harmony  with  the  thought,  and  be  sugges- 
tive of  an  air,  even  as  it  is  suggc-^tKe  of  a  tale 
or  a  picture.  We  take  theu^BiD  be  one 
of  the  great,  perhaps  th^  gx^^^^nf  the 
lyric,  that  it  suggest  an  epli 

"^"re  is  a  glorious  moi 
^hirley:  let  us  reaj 
•r  a  funeral  son^r 


I' The  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulyaaes,^  and 
is  said  to  have  been  a  &vorite  song  with  King 
Charles  the  Second.  We  don't  thiDk  tbe 
"  merrie  monarch**  found  much  coosobitioo 
in  it  for  his  boisterous  temperament,  although 
we  are  aware  that  this  mockery  of  existenos 
often  makes  the  moi>t  solemn  man  plaj  Uw 
fool  to  all  appearance,  and  vice  persd.  Oar 
opinion  of  Charles  has  been  much  improyed 
since  the  first  time  we  read  this  soug  of 
Shirley's  and  learnt  the  king's  appreciadon 
of  it,  and  on  it  found  one  redeeming  excep- 
tion to  Rochester's  caustic  but  candid  chjo^ 
acter  of  his  patron  in  wit  and  profligacy  : 

**  Here  lies  €mr  mnttoo-etting  Kiog; 
Wboee  word  no  man  relies  oo ; 
He  never  said  m  foolish  things 
He  never  did  a  wise  one." 

If  he  never  did  a  wiser  thing  than  appreciato 
this  song,  we  could  respect  him  for  that  akne. 

death's   final  C0NQUS8T. 

''The  glories  of  oar  bhlh  and  state 

Are  skadowa,  not  nAttamtiai  MtMpf / 
There  it  no  armor  ogmmMtfaU; 
Death  laye  hit  icy  hande  on  kinffM  : 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dost  be  oqnal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  cpadoL 

**  Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  IdU : 
Bat  their  strong  nerves  at  last  mosl  yield  ; 
They  tame  Imt  one  amoiker  aiUL 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fiste. 
And  most  give  up  their  mormaring  breaCh, 
When  they  pale  captives  ereep  to  death. 

7%e  aarlandt  wither  on  yomr  brom. 

Then  boaet  no  more  your  mighty  deodt; 
Upon  detitixBjmrvle  altar  now 
See  where  the  mctor  victim  bleedi^ 
All  heads  most  come 
To  the  cold  tomb; 
Only  the  actiotu  of  tkt  juet 
Smell  sweet  and  btouom,  in  the  diMf.* 

That  grand  old  lyric  to  a  great  extent 
exemplifies  what  we  have  said  m  referenee 
to  such  compositions.  It  is  perfect  as  a 
death-song.  Every  line  is  su^estive,  and 
flpr^ads  itself  in  the  mifid  Into  a  wide  am 
of  tlit^ugjbt  nod  speculation.  Its  art,  too,  ii 
esc^^lk*  ^A  reminds  us  forcibly  of  Tenny- 
^1%  wn  day.      We  have  no  laaae 

HtH  ^  tli^ir  miserable^  volition  by 

5o^L  yr  mnm  of  fi  tey,  or  Cbtom 
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is  said  is  crisplj  and  strongly,  because  oat- 
nrally,  said.  The  expressiveness  is  unob- 
tmsive,  because  strength  is  never  a  bully. 
We  know  of  nothing  in  the  range  of  lyri(»&l 
works  more  beautiful  than  the  opening  of 
this  song,  and  its  great  beauty  and  strength 
is  in  its  direct  expressiveness : 

'"The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 
Are  MhadotM,  not  tubttttrUicU  thmgs." 

The  contrast,  a  power  of  great  efficiency  in 
all  classes  of  poetry,  and  of  great  beauty 
when  well  introduced,  especially  into  the 
lyric  order,  is  here  very  perfect;  and  it  is 
solely  because  there  is  no  claptrap  in  the 
oonstruction  of  the  verse.  Shirley  speaks 
with  perfect  naturalness,  and  in  that  is  his 
triumph.  It  is  the  triumph  of  honesty. 
Shadows  are  called  shadows,  not  fleeting  va- 
pors of  this  thing  or  that ;  and  substances 
are  called — what  would  appear  to  some  of 
our  dilettanti  awfully  prosy — suhstantial; 
not  ^^concentrated  essences  of  sublimated 
bricks,*^  and  so  forth.  There  is  no  straining 
after  effect ;  and  the  foct  is,  we  have  tho 
whole  existence  of  man,  his  birth,  ambition, 
and  eminence,  conveyed  as  strongly,  truly, 
and  suggestively,  in  twelve  simple,  natural 
words,  as  in  the  most  elaborate  epics  or 
death-verses  in  the  English  language.  Poe 
was  right  in  saying,  **  It  is  no  paradox,  that 
the  more  prosaic  the  construction  of  the  verse 
tlie  better."  It  is  a  perfect  truth,  though 
by  no  means  an  original  idea  of  his.  In  this 
song  of  Shirley's  we  have  a  capital  illustra- 
tion of  the  force  of  directness.  How  many 
preachers  might  have  quoted, 

"  There  b  no  armor  agaiirat  fate," 

and  saved  their  breath  and  their  sermons. 
The  simple  line  suggests — and  no  mind  ca- 
pable of  hearing  any  every-day  sermon  can 
help,  after  reading  it,  thinking  to  itself  much 
quicker  than  any  other  could  convey — all 
that  can  be  said  or  writ  on  the  subject  The 
whole  moral  of  the  grand  revolutionist  and 
his  republican  equality,  death  and  the  grave, 
upon  which  more  rags  and  paper  have  been 
wasted  than  would  winding-sheet  creation, 
is  given  in  the  eight  syllables : 

**  Death  lajs  his  icy  haodt  on  kings.** 

It  is  needless  to  go  through  it  line  for  line ; 
the  song  is  there,  and  its  immense  sugges- 
tivcnesB  will  shoot  through  the  brain  of  every 
reader.    A  word  on  its  style.    It  is  perfect 


The  change  in  the  fifth  line  of  each  stanza 
to  the  short  line  of  two  iambuses  from  the 
alternating  iambics  and  anapeets  of  the  four 
preceding  is  perhaps  not  noticed  in  its  effect 
by  most  readers,  but  is  a  movement  of  great 
strength,  and  aids  the  purpose  of  the  poem 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  shortening 
of  the  line,  or  rather  Uie  dividing  of  a  line 
of  four  iambic  feet  into  two  lines  of  two 
iambuses,  makes  a  necessity  for  the  quick 
recurrence  of  a  rhyme,  which  in  this  place 
comes  with  marked  and  forcible  emphasis. 

**  Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down," 

and  what  follows,  is  but  an  amplification  of 
the  line  which  preceded ;  but  amplification, 
when  judiciously  and  dramatically  done,  is 
one  of  the  true  and  great  resources  of  the 
orator,  and  oratory,  or  rather  its  power  of 
eloquent  expression,  is  of  the  most  decided 
need  to  a  lyrical  composition,  it  being  always 
supposed  to  be  written  for  chanting. 

"Soeptre  and  crowo,"  d^, 

is  an  emphatic  explanation  of  what  preceded ; 
a  burden  or  refrain  enlarged  from  the  prem- 
ises laid  down,  in  which  some  generalities 
for  the  sake  of  conviction  and  explanation  are 
introduced.  In  the  other  two  stanzas  the 
same  construction  is  present  The  four  first 
lines  of  every  stanza  make  the  poem  com- 
plete, for  they  are  perfect;  the  latter  four 
lines  are  introduced  to  each  stanza  in  the 
shape  of  evidence  to  the  senses,  and  convey 
with  more  minutise  of  detail  what  was  all  eady 
said.  The  verbal  elegance  and  strength  of 
nomenclature  displayed  in  the  composition 
of  this  song  are  eloquent  in  their  own  behalf; 
and  we  wUl  do  no  more  than  italicize  some 
of  them,  lest  our  readers  might  argue,  as 
they  do  of  psuedo  witticisms,  that  to  need 
explanation  only  proves  their  stupidity. 

Let  us  present  our  reader  with  another 
song,  on  a  different  subject,  though  un- 
cheerful.  (We  have  a  natural,  o**  a  prao- 
tioe-made-perfect  love  for  misfortune  and 
disappointment)  The  sonpr  which  we 
are  about  to  present  is  a  mooem  one,  and 
one  which  we  think  beautiful,  and  favor 
as  such.  Its  great  beauty  is  its  prolific  sug- 
gestiveness.  It  is  by  Tom  Hood,  that 
genial  and  dual  spirit,  for  whom  Urania 
and  Momus  must  have  stood  sponsors,  and 
whom  in  love  for  their  charge  each  sought 
to  make  their  own,  by  casting  with  lov^le 
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riTalry  their  peculiar  and  intense  influences 
orer  him.  They  succeeded  in  making  him 
greater  than  either,  by  making  him  master 
of  both.    This  song  is  entitled  : 

TO   A   FALSE   FRIEND. 

**  Oar  hands  hare  met,  bat  not  oar  hearts ; 

Our  handt  will  never  m»€t  again. 
Friends  if  we  have  ever  been. 

Friends  we  cannot  now  remain: 
I  only  know  I  loved  you  once, 

I  only  know  I  lov^  in  vain. 
Oar  hands  have  met,  but  not  oar  hearts ; 

Our  hands  will  never  meet  again  1 

"  Then  farewell  to  heart  and  hand  I 

I  would  our  hands  had  never  met : 
Even  the  outward  form  of  love 

Mutt  he  retignA  with  bomb  aisoKiti 
Friends  we  still  might  seem  to  be, 

•If  I  my  wrong  could  e*er  forget 
Our  hands  have  join*d,  but  not  our  hearts: 

I  would  our  hands  had  never  met  T 

The  courage  of  sorrowful  desperation  is 
more  strongly  portrayed  in  those  lines  than 
any  we  are  aware  of.  It  opens  with  a  de- 
termination, evidently  the  effect  of  much 
thought,  beautifully  expressed, — the  con- 
densed essence  of  a  great  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  deceived, — and  suggests  to  the  reader 
all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  must 
have  led  to  such  a  conclusion.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  lines  the  determination  is  ampli- 
fied on  with  emphatic  nervousness: 

•*  Friends  if  we  have  ever  been. 
Friends  we  eannoi  now  remainj' 

Then  follows  a  hinting  of  the  reason,  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  foregone  expressions; 
the  wAy,  the  wherefore.  There  has  been  a 
deep  love,  and  a  deep  disappointment ;  there 
is  no  hint  at  deception.  The  love  has  been 
so  deep  and  so  earnest,  that  it  cannot  easily 
convince  itself  of  wrong  in  the  object  "  once" 
beloved ;  will  not,  with  the  true  spirit  and 
logic  of  the  heart,  allow  such  a  thought  more 
than  a  transient  location  in  the  mind.  It 
only  knows  it  "loved  in  vain."  Perhaps 
the  heart  argues  with  itself  that  its  failure 
was  its  own  fault,  but  the  break-off  is  indis- 
pensable for  its  own  truth,  its  safety,  which 
18  a  small  concern, but  m<>re  pi^^l^tWy  its  in- 
jured pride, — ay,it8pn<ie,  w^H^^  an  the 
will:  what  mortal, even  loV^^^^he  be 
that  has  not  pride  f — ^and  ^Sl^^'^^n 

of  separation  is  more  fnt<> 
fally  settled  in  the  minJ  0 

fOmr  handfl  will  nti'^r 


i 


The  '^  farewell  **  in  the  openbg  of  the  i 
ond  stanza  is  the  natural  consequence  of  m 
deep  affection,  which,  though  it  no  longer 
can  be  made  apparent  for  its  own  reaaooBv 
still  licgers  in  the  bosom  of  the  lover.  XIm 
heart-wrung  wish  that 

**  their  hands  had  never  met " 

is  the  last  struggle  in  the  heart  yielding  for 
ever  the  object  it  loved.  By  a  retrospectiFe 
analysis  of  his  heart,  he  passes  through  tlie 
days,  the  hours,  the  objects,  and  little  inci- 
dents of  his  love,  until  he  comes  to  the  soaroe 
of  all — the  first  meeting ;  and  in  wild  de- 
spair in  himself  leaps  at  that,  sees  it  as  the 
Lethe  fount  of  all  his  unhappiness,  and  most 
naturally  prays  it  had  never  been.  This 
shows  one  of  the  truest  phases  in  the  life  of 
love :  it  always  snatches  for  consolation  at 
something  which  cannot  give  it  A  mo- 
ment's thought  would  show  its  impractica- 
bility, but  what  real  lover  ever  was  practi- 
cable ?  Immediately  follows  another  glance 
into  the  metaphysics  of  the  heart, — the  self- 
pacifying  argument  that  there  was  no  reo/ 
attachment,  merely  tlie  outward  "  form  of 
love ;"  and  then,  as  an  excuse  for  the  evi- 
dent weakness  into  which  his  soul-talk  has 
led  him,  finding  it  holds  him  firmer  than  he 
could  have  thought,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
appearances,  he  adds  that 

"  Even  tha  o%ttward  form  of  love 

Mutt  be  retigned  with  tome  regr^ 

Tlie  real  lover  is  still  apparent  in  him.  The 
excess  of  love  is  still  manifest  The  heaK 
allowed  too  much  for  its  own  rest  e\'en  in 
regretting  its  resignation,  and  little  more 
would  make  him  as  open  and  unregardful  a 
devotee  as  ever.  Ue  is  lingering  around  hia 
love.  Affection  is  growing — ^is  returning 
on  him.  *  He  admits  that 

"  Friends  we  still  might  teem  to  be  ;* 

but  if  they  feemedy  if  they  met,  he  would  be 
lost;  and  his  pride  again  rises  supreme: 

**If  Imy  wrong  could  e'er  forget ;" 

and  then,  in  the  strwgth  of  his  renewed 
spirit,  lie  tum»  to  hU  first  thoughts  of  their 
l^HllDiWt  joining,  and  concludes,  with  an  eP- 
ff      ^^^  '*  «^1  a  dream ;  to  go  b»ck beyond 


ur  Imnd^  had  never  met,* — 
L.  though  U  had  not  been 
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Hiere  is  a  great  intensity  of  feeling  and 
deep  metaphysical  analysis  in  those  simple 
but  beautiful  lines.  The  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart  is  wide,  and  no  doubt  presents 
a  phase  in  the  existence  of  that  of  the  har- 
rowed soul  of  the  author.  Those  lines  cast 
over  us  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness,  and  to  hear 
them  sung  to  Uie  beautiful  melody  composed 
for  them,  and  which  but  more  deeply  por- 
trays the  feelings  of  the  words,  makes  us  mel- 
ancholy for  the  night  The  air,  by  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  Jiving  composers,  William 
Vincent  Wallace,  is  extremely  beautiful, 
and  one  of  the  most  exqubitely  melodious 
of  modem  compositions.  The  composer 
seems  to  have  caught  up  every  feeling,  to 
anticipate  every  thought  It  is  really  meta- 
physical melody,  perfect  in  its  expression  of 
the  determination,  sorrow,  and  loving  doubts 
and  reminiscences  of  the  poet  He  has  caught 
the  poetV  heart  into  his  own,  and  sent  it  out 
with  the  raiment  of  deep  and  melancholy 
sound  such  as  it  has  appealed  to  us  in.  It 
has  never  appealed  in  vain. 

These  two  songs  we  have  quoted  are  per- 
fect of  their  kind,  and  carry  out  our  idea  of 
the  construction  of  lyrical  compositions. 
They  are  direct,  comprehensive,  sugtrestive. 
From  the  opening  of  Shirley's  plaint  to  the 
exquisite  concluding  couplet, 

**  Only  the  actions  of  tho  juit 
Smell  Mweetf  and  bloitom  in  Ike  duttf** 

it  shows  a  deep  analytical  insight  into  life, 
and  through  cant  and  hypocrisy ;  and  cast- 
ing off  the  clouds  and  dire  vapors  that  hang 
over  the  social  heaven,  seeks  the  pure  air, 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  the  soul  itself; 
catches  the  lightning  through  the  cloud,  and 
brings  its  living  truth  face  to  face  with  man. 
In  Hood's  poem,  the  unity  is  almost  miracu- 
lous. In  two  short  verses,  he  presents  the 
whole  torture  of  a  rich  and  welling,  love  under 
disappointment  Opening  with  a  determi- 
nation to  conquer  his  own  feelings,  he  telb 
a  world  of  woes  by  a  few  electnc  touches, 
short  as  they  are  rapid,  but  large  enough  to 
admit  us  to  his  full  heart-confidence;  and 
concludes  as  he  b^an,  binding  up  as  it  were 
the  kernel  within  the  shell.  The  thought 
he  started  with  he  ends  with ;  and  all  that 
is  said  or  done  in  the  interim  moves  and 
speaks  like  the  machinery  of  a  watch, 
wheels  within  wheels,  all  within  the  case  and 
&ce,  for  the  true  perfection  and  regularity  of 


which  the  interior  tdla  and  has  a  mechanic 
being. 

^  In  songs  of  a  more  vivacious,  a  light  love 
or  Bacchanalian  character,  where  personal 
peculiarities  or  characteristics  are  introduced, 
drolleries  grafted  in,  or  witticisms  discharged, 
the  greatest  fear  of  failure  is  in  diffuseness. 
Earnestness  through  all  must  be  the  guiding 
star.  The  most  ludicrous  or  humorous  re- 
flection, expressed  in  lackadaisical  diffuse- 
ness, produces,  if  any,  but  a  tithe  of  the  effect 
it  would  produce  if  given  in  an  earnest  and 
direct  manner.  It  should  rather  startle  by 
its  unique  suddenness,  like  sun-light  break- 
ing into  a  darkened  room  through  a  small 
opening  of  the  blind.  It  should  astonish  by 
its  clearness,  like  the  ring  of  a  rifle-shot, 
heard  to  be  fully  underst^)d  and  then  ex- 
tinct Its  magic  is  suggestive,  and  its  ear- 
nestness leaves  no  doubt  but  that  something 
was  intended.  In  songs  of  pure  affection 
this  curse  of  diffuseness  is  even  more  to  be 
dreaded.  The  fact  of  the  poet  embodying  a 
lover's  thoughts  leads  to  a  multitude  of  feel- 
ings regarding  the  mistress  sung  of  or  sung 
to,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  the  work  of 
amplification  and  reiteration  is  carried  to  an 
extent  which  renders  the  performance  dis- 
gustingly flattering  or  weakly  meaningless.  It 
is  in  this  emergency  the  true  poet,  as  the  true 
genera],  takes  the  outposts,  the  keys  to  the 
whole  campaign,  and  catches  at  those  points 
which  suggest  his  mastery  over  the  whole 
ground.  He  sees  through  the  character, 
and  gives  the  little  heart-touches  of  expres- 
sion which  clearly  set  before  the  reader  a 
perfect  history  or  a  perfect  likeness.  The 
following  verse  of  Moore's  brings  a  beautiful 
picture  to  our  mind,  and  yet  he  has  not  filled 
in  his  sketch  with  the  slightest  tint  of  color, 
but  the  "smiling  eyes,"  and  the  "hope," 
"joy,"  and  "  light"  in  them  lead  us  to  the 
ideal  expression  of  an  accompanying  face,  the 
face  to  a  form,  all  grace  and  sweetness ;  and 
we  have  a  gentle,  lovable  form  before  us,  as 
true  as  if  the  graceful  pencil  of  Kenny  Mea- 
dows or  the  rich  color  of  Maclise  had  been 
at  work : — 

<*  Whene'er  I  see  those  rnniling  eytM^ 

So  full  of  hope^  tjkdjoy,  and  ligkl^ 
As  if  no  dotid  oonld  ever  rise 

To  dim  a  heaVn  so  purely  bright, 
I  sigh  to  tbiok  bow  soon  that  brow 

Jn  grUf  may  lose  its  every  ray,        , 
And  that  light  heart,  Boj^yoM  now,  t[^ 

Ahnoet  forget  it  ooce  was  gay."    ^ 
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The  c/otMlless,  ^'purely  bright''  ejes,  the 
grieflea&  brow,  and  the  " light  heartj^  con- 
vey the  whole  idea  of  her  of  whom  such  )3 
Baid,  even  as  the  mariner  can  prophesy  the 
day  or  the  morrow  by  the  sky  signs  of  the 
dawn  or  the  evening.  Here  is  another  verse 
from  the  "  Melodies,"  which  always  struck 
us  as  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and  which  one 
could  linger  over  by  the  hour.  It  tells  a 
whole  history  of  literary  life,  and  iU  truth  is 
read  in  all  hterary  biography : — 

**  Though  the  bard  to  purer  fame  may  soar, 
When  wild  vouth's  past ; 
Though  he  win  the  wise,  who  frown'd  before^ 
To  smile  at  hiat; 
Hell  never  meet 
A  \oy  so  sweet, 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame. 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame, 
And  at  everjr  close,  she  blushed  to  hear 
The  ooe  loved  name.'' 

These  quotations  carry  out  our  idea  of 
sonfr-writing. 

We  have  a  very  sweet  song  before  us 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
met  in  print  We  have  looked  through 
several  volumes  which  we  thought  likely  to 
contain  it,  but  in  vain  have  we  sought  a 
clue  to  its  authorship.  We  have  taken  it 
down  from  the  recitation  of  a  lady  who 
sings  it,  and  who  recollects  it  from  child- 
hood. We  have  applied  to  several  literary 
friends  for  information  as  to  its  parentage, 
but  without  finding  any  more  than  we  knew 
ourself.    Here  is  5ie  foundling : — 

«Ofal  thou  art  the  hul  of  mj  heart,  Willie  1 

There's  love,  and  there's  hope,  and  there's  glee. 
There's  love  and  there's  joy  in  thy  bounding  step, 

And  there's  bliss  in  thy  bonny  blue  e'e  1 
But,  oh !  how  my  heart  was  torn,  Willie ; 

For  little  I  e'er  thought  to  see 
That  the  lad  who  won  the  lasses  all 

Should  ever  be  won  by  me  I 

*  But  of  TOWS  so  soft  as  thy  vows,  WiUie, 

Oh !  who  would  not  like  me  be  proud  l-~ 
Ckmie  down,  come  down,  sweet  lark,  and  see, 

Oome  down  frae  thy  echoine  doud ; 
Oome  down  firae  thy  cloud,  and  tell  to  thy  mate, — 

But  tell  to  thv  mate  alone, — 
Thou  bast  found  a  maid  whose  heart  of  love 

Was  merry  and  light  as  thioe  ownl** 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  song,  and  it  is  a 
true  song,  is  its  naturalness — the  spontaneity 
with  which  it  bursts  forth.  There  is  no  art 
in  its  composidon  at  all  fta  nAcmrds  metre, 
76t  the  contrasts  ha^  '  'ch  true 


heart  manifests.    It  is  in  this  partioalar  thM 
the  songs  of  Bums  excel ;  in  the  true  qMriL 
embodying  what  rushes  to  every  mind,  aad 
entrapping  as  an  illustration  to  hb  mam  ob> 
ject  every  little  occurrence,  makings  ewr 
thing  and  all  things  subservient  to  his  occa- 
sion.   The  song  we  have  quoted  is  a  bes&- 
tiful  burst  of  action  and  passionate  pride. 
The  opening  hue  is  excessively  mnucad ;  it 
bounds  with    conscious  joy,   and    alnkost 
suggests  a  tune.    The  amplification  <^  the 
priuses  of  her  Willie  in  the  three  succeed- 
mg  lines  is  most  natural,  showing  the  de%fal 
with  which  the  maiden  singer  loves  to  dvcul 
on  the  appeirance  of  her  beloved,  and  b^ 
connecting  vnth  his  ^bounding  step**  and 
"  bonnie  blue  e^e,''  all  the  love,  hope,  and 
joy  which  her  natural  and  maiden  pride 
suggests  to  her  mind  as  the  beau-ideal  of  a 
young    lovable   hero.    Every  true  woraaa 
thinks  thus,  and  associates  with  the  ol]jeci  of 
her  love  all  the  manhood  and  hope  and  bGa 
which  it  is  possible  for  her  mind  to  im- 
agine.   It  is  this  power  of  idealizing  which 
varies  woman^s  love.    The  more  a  woman 
thinks  her   lover  is,  the  more  heroic,  the 
more  manly  he  is  to  her  notion,  the  mon 
intense  is  her  affection  for  him.     The  true 
soul  of  woman  finds  congenial  labor  here. 
What  woman  could  love  a  coward  I      Tkii 
faculty  and  feeling  it  must  be  which  pro 
duces  the  great  likeness  between  those  wk» 
love.      For  a  woman  must  be  noble  to 
idealize  a  noble  man,  and  the  man  to  af»>r»- 
ciate  the  feelings  and  grandeur  of  siMai  a 
woman  must  have  the  true  soul  actnating 
and  guiding  him — a  soul  capable  of  «d- 
derstanding  and  participating  in  noble  ac- 
tions. 

"But,  6tk  I  how  my  heart  was  ton^  Willie* 

and  concluding  lines  of  the  first  stanza,  pre- 
sent a  beautiful  insight  to  the  mai<kBV 
heart,  and  is  the  most  natural  turn  of 
thought  to  the  preceding.  Having  won 
him,  she  thinks  back  to  the  time  her  heart 
was  torn  with  doubt  and  despair,  and  shows 
that  strong  silent  love  so  characteristic  of  a 
deep-seated  affection.  Her  modesty,  too, 
in  fearing  competition  with  the  other 
maidens,  tells  a  whole  heart-histofj.  Hie 
contrast  of  her  present  the  more  forcibly 
makes  her  think  of  the  past,  and  the  am- 
plification of  the  joy  in  tne  opening  is  the 
more^^ural  on  this  vi^  a^jupt,  for  die 
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^ Oh!  how  my  baui  wm  torn,  Willie; 

For  little  I  e*er  thought  to  see 

That  the  Ud  who  woo  the  lasses  all 

Should  ever  be  won  by  me  1 " 

la  the  opening  of  the  second  stanza  she 
recurs  to  his  vows  and  to  the  pride  they 
should  natnrallv  entail  on  her,  keeping  in 
mind  that  he  who  "  won  the  lasses  alP  was 
now  hers  alone.  The  break-off  in  the  third 
line,  with  an  ^)08trophe  to  the  lark,  to  us 
appears  most  nataraJ,  and  is  one  of  those 
(can  we  say  ?)  tricks  of  application  which 
love  makes  for  the  heightening  of  its  own 
purpose.  She  implores  the  lark  to  come 
down,  that  she  might  compare  her  own  love 
with  the  love  of  its  mate  for  him,  as  pure 
and  joyous.  The  maidenhood  of  the  ex- 
pression in  the  line, 

«  But  t^  to  thy  mate  tf/one," 

is  veiy  suggestive,  and  conveys  all  the 
modesty  and  silent-love  characteristics 
spoken  of  before  in  connection  with  the 
fifth  line  of  the  first  stanza.  ''Tell  to  thy 
mate  alone^^  as  she  would  tell  her  Willie. 
Her  love  is  alone  for  him,  and  needs  be  told 
to  no  other ;  and  conscious  of  being  beloved 
in  return,  she  is  as  "  merry  and  light"  as 
the  lark^s  mate,  cleaving  with  its  loving 
wings  the  congenial  sky  of  heaven.  In  our 
opinion  it  is  a  very  beautiful  song,  and 
carries  out  our  idea  of  the  song  proper,  in 
its  spontaneity,  heart,  and  suggest! veness. 
We  have  before  alluded  to  its  inartistic 
qualities;  they  are  evident  It  may  be 
that  the  memory  of  the  lady  from  whom 
we  have  it  has  dropped  some  words  and  in- 
troduced others,  but  we  rather  give  the  song 
as  we  have  it  than  alter  it.  It  is  most 
likely,  however,  that  it  stands  on  our  page 
as  it  was  written,  with  some  very  tnvial 
difference,  and  we  should  think  it  between 
half  a  century  and  seventy  years  old. 

The  directness,  uniqueness,  heart,  and  sug- 
gestiveness  which  we  idealize  as  the  combina- 
tion necessary  to  the  being  of  a  song^  will 
be  found  to  be  present  in  the  works  of  those 
lyrists  who  hold  on  the  public  ear;  those 
who  live  through  the  fiishionable  season,  and 
who  make  for  me  reception  of  their  thought 
all  seasons  fashionable.  Look  to  the  tl^ 
greatest  lyrists  of  our  time,  perhaps  of  any 
time,  Moore,  Bums,  and  B^ranger,  and  we 
find  in  them  all  those  elements  we  contend 
for.  Bums's  great  quality  is  his  thorough 
candor,  heart,  and  humor.    He  is  c^l^ 


rough,  hut  alwavB  natural  He  knew  no 
rules  but  those  of  his  heart,  and  wrote  as  it 
dictated,  because  he  couldn't  help  it  Stop 
from  writing  ?  He  could  no  more  do  it  than 
Bacchus  could  stop  from  drinking.  He 
should  sing  as  well  as  breathe.  To  him  was 
given  another  power  of  vitality,  not  often 
consigned  to  man.  Singing  was  necessary 
to  his  life,  although  it  indirectly  caused  his 
death.  Now  this  looks  paradoxical,  reader, 
but  it  is  not  so.  In  Bums  we  often  find  real 
humor,  oftener  ludicrousness.  He  possessed 
a  deep  nature-gift  of  knowledge  of  character, 
and  could  pierce  to  the  heart  of  humanity, 
join  in  the  undertone  of  its  inborn  melody, 
take  up  its  minutest  pulses,  and  convey  their 
throhbings  and  feekngs  to  his  fellow-men. 
He  was  wild,  too,  and  gloriously  uncouth, 
but  in  all  he  was  thoroughly  national,  and, 
for  those  days  of  hypocrisy  and  mask,  unnat- 
urally natural,  and  always  enthusiastically 
in  earnest 

George  H.  Colton,  the  author  of  "  Te- 
cumseh,  and  one  of  the  original  projectors 
and  editors  of  this  Review,  was  a  critic  of 
remarkably  acute  and  sensitive  appreciation. 
An  intimate  friend  of  his,  now  at  our  elbow, 
and  to  whom  we  have  been  reading  our 
essay,  interrapts  us  to  tell  an  anecdote 
which,  as  it  is  characteristic  of  Colton,  illus- 
trates the  power  of  Bums,  and  agrees  per- 
fectly with  our  ideas  of  the  epic  suggestive- 
ness  of  a  song,  we  insert  here.  Colton  had 
a  tender  luid  sympathetic  perception  for  the 
beautiful  and  Uie  pathetic,  and  it  appears  he 
never  could  repeat  the  well-known  lines  of 
Bums, 

**  Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  tae  blindly, 
Never  met  and  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted," 

without  tears  coming  to  his  eyes.  These 
lines  were  favorites  of  Colton*s,  and  on  re- 
peating them  once  to  our  friend,  he  remarked 
with  exceeding  truth  that  they  were  amone 
the  finest  lines  he  knew,  and  concluded 
thus  epigrammatically :  ^  In  those  four  lines 
we  have  a  play  of  Shakspeare*s  or  a  novel 
of  Walter  Scott's!"  Scott,  himself  a 
vrizard,  and  than  whom  none  could  better 
understand  their  sug^restiveness,  said  of 
these  same  lines,  that  they  contained  the 
essence  of  a  thousand  love  romances.  We 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  Colton's  acquaint- 
ance, but  from  this  conversational  remark 
it  is  plain  we  should  have  agreed  as  to  the 
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necessity  of  the  Rong  proper.  These  four 
lines  contain  an  epic — many  epics  in  their 
suggestions.  They,  are  simple,  spontaneous, 
•troiig,  pathetic,  and  present  the  wildering 
gtory  with  the  nervous  completeness  of  con- 
density  that  such  an  experience  would  con- 
Tey  most  naturally  to  the  heart  of  a  true, 
sorrowing  lover. 

Moore,  as  a  lyrist,  is  far  the  most  perfect  and 
brilliant  we  can  name ;  and  it  is  as  a  lyrist 
he  will  flow  over  the  rapids  and  cataracts  of 
Time  undisturbed.  For  Time's  old  stream 
does  not  always  flow  smoothly,  O  reader. 
It  has  its  whirlpools  and  cataracts :  we  all 
witnessed  one  of  the  latter,  nor  long  since 
ather — '48,  Time  worked  itself  to  fever 
heat  then.  It  roared  till  we  almost  thought 
it  had  changed  its  voice  for  aye.  The  old 
tinner  abated,  thinking  he  had  cried  enough 
for  his  misdeeds,  but  lefl  an  echo  to  perform 
that  which  he  needs  must  have  left  unwept 
for,  and  which  thunders  in  his  wake  like  the 
haunting  conscience  of  a  great  crime.  Moore 
will  outlive  those  cataracts,  and  lull  the  old 
man's  wrath.  Moore's  power  of  language  is 
exceeding;  he  strikes  the  finest  chords  of 
feeUng  by  a  word,  and  enraptures  by  a  well- 
pointed  metaphor:  we  speak  especially  of 
his  songs.  His  periods  curl  as  gracefully  as 
the  whitened  locks  of  sea-foam  coming  near 
a  coast  when  a  gay  land-breeze  kisses  them ; 
they  wave  and  sparkle  like  diamonds.  The 
construction  of  his  songs  is  perfection ;  his 
wit  brilhant,  and  suiting  its  place  aM  oppor- 
tunity as  the  flowers  the  seasons.  When  he 
rises  into  a  purely  national  feeling,  his  emo- 
tions are  strong  and  nervous,  embodying  the 
ipirit  of  his  land,  its  sorrow,  glory,  or  gal- 
lantry. He  18  musical  beyond  compare,  and 
tender  to  blessedness.  His  pathos  is  of  a 
refined  and  exquisite  nature,  those  lyrics,  to 
wit,  *^  Oh,  breathe  not  his  name ;"  ^^  Has 
sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded  f "  "'  The  Harp 
that  once  through  Tara's  Halls;"  and  a 
crowd  of  others  which  cling  to  the  reader's 
memory.  His  deviltry  is  rather  impish 
than  diabolic,  and  hb  Bacchanalian  songs 
are  deddedly  intoxicating,  if  not  in  them- 
selves intoxicated.  He  is  a  true  minstrel,  in 
Us  wit,  wassail,  war,  and  women. 

B^ranger,  without  Moore's  finish,  has  more 
style  than  BuruB,  wiili  nit  Ihe  latter'a  natu- 

tt&d  ill  a  Ilk'  J  ^oasesses  a  of 

^  which  ii  ^^tiia.     V 


both  the  Scotch  and  Irish  bards,  he  is  T<err 
sarcastic  when  he  has  an  opportunity,  ai^ 
deals  heavy  blows,  and  leaves  life-scan  oa 
the  objects  of  his  wrath.  He  is  vory  so^^ 
gestive,  and  his  unity  is  a  great  femture  in  1^ 
songs ;  being  written  with  some  oert^iin  jm- 
pose,  they  give  a  daguerreot3rpe  which  si^ 
gests  the  time,  influence,  or  person,  ander 
whose  inspiration  he  wrote.  RepubBcaa 
France  is  the  pole  to  which  his  soul  has  bees 
magnetized,  and  he  has  kept  his  head,  bai^ 
and  heart  firmly  in  that  direction  through  %1 
vicissitudes,  storms,  and  prison  windows.  He 
is  always  in  earnest,  and  the  arrows  of  his 
Cupid  are  as  sharp  as  his  freedom-seeki]]^ 
lance.  He  is  honest,  daring,  natural  and 
national,  bounding  with  heart  and  good-hu- 
mor. We  rarely  meet  a  translation  of  ons 
of  his  songs  to  come  up  with  our  idea  of  him, 
they  are  so  difficult  of  English  rendering  by 
the  localisms,  idiosyncrasies,  and  naivete  of 
the  author.  The  best,  we  might  say  the 
only  really  characteristic  translations  we 
have  met,  are  those  by  Dr.  Maginn,  Father 
Prout,  (Rev.  F.  Mahonv,)  and  Wiliiam  Dowe: 
these  are  to  be  found  only  in  FroMev^M^  the 
Dvhlin  University,  and  lately  Sartaim'i 
Magazines,  Why  not  Dowe  make  a  ooUec- 
tion  ?* 

The  songs  of  such  poets  as  we  have  alluded 
to  Uve  in  Uie  future  as  traditions  and  fiunily 
legends.  The  first  airs  that  lullaby  the  ooof 
pant  of  the  cradle,  they  will  grow  with  the 
child  up  through  his  youth  and  manhood  ss 
a  part  of  him ;  and  though  he  never  had  the 
books,  or  knew  how  even  to  read  if  he  had 
them,  he  shall  be  haunted  by  the  song  ss 
his  good  or  evil  genius,  the  star  under  which 
he  was  born.  He  shall  leave  it  to  his  children 
as  a  legacy,  and  to  his  children's  children 
shall  croon  it  in  the  chinmey-corner,  or  under 
the  liberty-trees  or  hawthorns  of  his  own 
youthhood.    The  songs  of  Haynes  Bailey 


i 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  met  tbe 

foUowing  paragraph,  whidi,  ereo  more  Uterallj 

than  we  ooold  have  imagined,  carries  out  oar  ides 

of  the  mffae»ti9ene9$  of  the  true  song.    Tbe  Vatm 

correspandeDt  of  the  London  LiUrary  O^Mtk 

writes:  **  Withm  the  hut  few  months  the  worid- 

renowned  '  Uaette,'  the  *  Grandmdre,' '  Roger  Bo»> 

temps/  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  of  B^ 

jlpicer'A  ffxquif'ite  ^ongs,  hare  been  trsntfanasd 

\iayfl ;  aod  diLa  week,  there  have  been  *  Ls 

-^  spun  oat  into  fire  acts,  and  'La  Booque- 

k  Croquc  Mart"*    Cotton's  remark  ca 

Ijaes  in  made  a  fi^t,  as  regards  the  ftr- 
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mod  Thomas  Dibdin,  and  others  of  their  class, 
possess  a  ^  rage**  for  a  time,  owing  to  some 
accident  of  tune  or  fashion ;  but  they  fall 
like  the  leaves  of  autumn,  and  are  whizzed 
out  of  existence  with  the  season  and  the  last 
9oire€,  Bailey's  songs  are  pretty — ^no  more. 
Who  reads  them  now,  notwithstanding  their 
once  great  popularity  ?  No  one,  save  sen- 
timental young  ladies,  and  gentlemen  who 
try  to  torture  uemsclves  into  what  they  call 
affection,  as  they  would  torture  them  into 
corsets  and  paddings.  And  where  are  Dib- 
din's  now  ?  Where  I — ^where,  but  consigned 
to  the  lurching  and  ^heave-ahead,"  red- 
faced  and  big-whiskered  fellow  in  clean  white 
trousers  and  blue  jacket  edged  with  tape, 
who  "does"  the  very  nautical  business  be- 
hind the  foot-lights  of  the  minor  theatses  of 
London  ?  **  Out  on  the  lazy  land-lubbers !" 
"  Split  my  taffrail  T'  "  Shiver  mv  timbers  1" 
and  then  out  comes  the  ghost  of  poor  Dib- 
din,  to  the  delight  of  the  "gods"  and  other 
admirers  of  the  "  Mariners  of  England,"  and 
to  the  disquiet  of  poor  Tom's  ghost,  no 
doubt,  (if  he  has  one.)  These  songs  for  the 
most  part  lacked  nature ;  they  were  painted 
for  theatric  representation,  like  an  accompa- 
nying scene.  They  wanted  heart,  truth,  and 
earnestness,  and  so  went  the  ways  of  hypo- 
crisy. 

Some  of  the  songs  of  George  P.  Morris 
and  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  are  catching 
and  exceedingly  pretty,  but  they  want  that 
"  no  uncommon  want,"  earnestness.  They 
are  exceedingly  musical,  those  of  the  latter 
especially;  but  that  thorough  heart  and 
spontaneity  so  requisite  to  the  song  is  in  gen- 
eral wanting.  Poe  says  that  "  Woodman, 
spare  that  Tree"  is  enough  to  make  Morris 
immortal.  We  admire  tlie  song  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pathetic  tenderness  in  it,  and 
for  its  suggestiveness  of  a  story.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  admit  that  the  author 
took  more  than  a  hint  from  Thomas  Camp- 
bell's "  Beech  Tree's  Petition."  It  is  worth 
reading  the  two  side  by  side : — 


"  Woodman,  spare  that  tree, 

Touch  not  a  single  bough; 
Id  youth  it  theltePd  me, 

And  ni  protect  it  now. 
Twas  my  fore£fither^8  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot : 
0  woodman  I  spare  that  tree, 

The  aze  shall  harm  it  not 


^  Oft,  when  a  careless  child, 

Beoeath  its  shade  Tve  heard 
The  wood-notes  sweet  and  wild 

Of  many  a  forest  bird ; 
My  mother  kiss'd  me  here, 

My  father  press'd  my  band : 
I  ask  thee  with  a  tear 

To  let  that  old  oak  stand. 


"  That  old  familiar  tree. 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea. 

Say,  wouldst  thou  hack  it  down  t 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke. 

Touch  not  its  earth-bound  ties ; 
Oh  I  spare  that  aged  onk 

Now  towering  to  the  skies." 

We  quote  from  memory.  Here  is  Camp- 
bell's:— 

**  Oh !  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me  I 
Hpare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  I 
Though  shrub  [busn]  nor  floweret  never  grow 
My  wan  [dark}  unwarming  shade  below ; 
Nor  twfuMT  mtd  perfume  the  dew 
Of  roey  blueh,  or  yellow  hue  ; 
aor  fruits  of  autumn,  blossom-bom. 
My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn  ; 
Nor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  derive 
Th*  ambrosial  treasures  of  the  hive ; 
Yet  leave  this  little  spot  to  me : 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree ! 

**  Thrice  twenfy  summers  I  hare  eeen,  ' 
The  eky  grow  bright^  the  forest  green  ; 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 
In  bloomless,  fruitless  solitude. 
Since  diildhood  in  my  rustling  [pleasant]  bower 
First  spent  its  sweet  and  sporuve  hour  ; 
Since  youthful  lovers  in  my  shade 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  paid  [made ;] 
And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame 
Carved  many  a  loog-fom)tten  name. 
Oh  I  by  the  vows  [sighs]  of  gentle  sound 
First  breathed  upon  this  sacred  ground  ; 
By  all  that  Love  has  whispered  here, 
Or  Beaufy  heard  with  ravish'd  ear  ; 
As  Love's  own  altar  honor  me : 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree  T* 

The  ideas  in  both  are  identical,  and  tho 
burden  expressed  in  each  nearly  word  for 
word.  The  feelings  of  the  first  naturally 
grow  out  of  those  expressed  in  the  latter, 
and  are  only  different  in  being  put  into  tha 


*  The  lines  italicixed  were  emendations  of  the 
author,  and  appear  in  the  editioa  of  1841.  The 
earlier  editions  had  them  not ;  and  on  looking  al 
the  edition  of  1861,  Philadelphia,  we  peroeiye  that 
in  the  emended  form  are  also  five  verbal  alterations 
in  the  poem,  which  we  have  given  hi  brackets  after 
the  or^;inal  text  a. 
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mouth  of  a  female,  while  Campbell  made 
the  tree  itself  "  petition"  for  its  life. 

The  following  verses  by  Morris  are  full  of 
beauty,  and  worthy  the  praise  which  they 
have  met  with : — 

"  Where  Hud80D*8  wave  o'er  silvery  sands 

Windfl  through  the  hills  afar, 
Old  Orow-nest  like  a  monarch  stands, 

Crowned  with  a  simple  star. 
And  there,  amid  the  billowy  swells 

Of  rock-ribbed,  cloud-capped  earth, 
Hy  fair  and  gentle  Ida  dwells, 

A  nymph  of  mountain  birth." 

Fit  dwelling  for  the  "fair  and  gentle  Ida.** 
The  metaphor  of  the  ^billowy  swells"  of 
the  hills  is  the  more  perfectly  carried  out  by 
the  expression  of  the 

**  Nymph  of  mountain  birth," 

The  next  verse  is  rather  diffuse  in  rhetor- 
ical expletives  and  wanting  in  heart,  but  is 
nevertheless  pretty  :— 

"The  snow-flake  that  the  cliff  receives— 

The  diamonds  of  the  showers — 
Spring's  tender  blossoms,  buds  and  leave»— 

The  sisterhood  of  flowers — 
Morn*%  early  beam — eve's  balmy  breeee-^ 

Her  purity  define ; — 
But  Ida's  dearer  far  than  tliese 

To  this  fond  breast  of  mine.' 

This  second  stanza  wants  passion  and 
more  unity.  The  melody  of  the  lines  is  in- 
tercepted by  the  disjointed  construction — 
the  dashes  ( — ).  This  description  of  con- 
struction is  often  very  effective,  and  produces 
strength,  but  eveir  word  should  heighten 
in  character  and  force  to  achieve  sudi  an 
end.  It  is  very  dangerous  in  lyrical  com- 
position to  deal  in  the  dash  style.  In  the 
fifth  line,  "ifom'*  early  beam"  is  very 
rough :  the  two  consonants  r  come  together 
too  closely,  and  produce  a  stumble  in  the 
course  of  the  metre,  as  well  as  an  unpleas- 
antness to  the  ear.    The  line  should  read, 

**Dawfi*$  early  beam— eve*s  balmy  breeze  f 

and  it  would  be  perfect  at  all  points.  Such 
a  difference  is  by  no  means  slight  Singers 
know  well  the  happiness  of  words  which 
m^  be  articulated  clearly  and  with  ease. 

Mr.  Morris  seems  to  be  a  communist  in 
the  way  of  verses,  for  we  find  among  his 
compositions  many  ideas  and  expressions  of 
some  of  our  favontes,  which  he  appropriates 
without  the  credit  of  quotation  marks  or 
^tes.    In  a  late  production  of  his  in 


Graham,  «  The  Dream  of  Love^  the 
ing  runs  thus : 

'Tve  had  the  heart-ache  many  timee. 
At  the  mere  mentioD  of  a  name  ;f* 


which  immediately  reminds  us  that  HfJkck 
wrote  thus : 

"  Tve  felt  full  many  a  heart-ache  in  my  day. 
At  the  mere  rustling  of  a  muslin  gown,*  ete. ; 

and  Mrs.  Osgood  thus : 

**  Whenever  his  name  is  beard, 
Htr  ycutig  heart  thriilt ; 
Forgettmg  herself,  her  dotf. 
Her  dark  eye  fiUs,**  etc. 

In  the  same  stanzas  of  Morris  we  havv : 

**  Her  gentle  look  and  winning  ways, 

Whoae  portrait  hang$  tm  JfemwyM  tealU  /' 

reminding  us  of  Alice  Carey's  sweet  poem, 
which  opens : 

**  Among  the  beautiful  pictures 
That  hany  on  Memary't  wtUT 

A  little  farthi^  down  Morris  says : 

**They  little  know  the  human  heart, 

W  ho  think  such  love  with  tioM  expires : 
Once  kindled,  it  will  ne'er  depart, 
But  bum  through  life  with  all  its  fire«  f 

which  seems  a  dilution  of  Tom  Moore*a 

••  The  heart  that  once  truly  loves  never  Ibrgeti^ 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  dose." 

If  we  wished  to  be  obtrusive,  we  mighl 
cull  many  more  such  '^  coincidences,^  but 
simple  justice  to  the  authors  (four)  demanda 
our  giving  these  notes  to  Mr.  Morrises  ooo^ 
pilation  in  this  instance. 

Hoffman's  ^  Sparkling  and  Bright^  is  a 
hearty  and  melodious  production.  In  Hkfb 
Anacreontic  vdn,  here  are  two  stanza^^ 
Rufiis  Dawes,  which  have  spirit  and  fiSme 
pleasant  conceit : — 

*<  Mark  this  cup  of  rosy  wine, 

With  virgin  pureness  deeply  bloddiig  ;  * 
Beauty  prised  it  from  the  vine, 

Wmle  Love  stood  by  to  charm  its  goshiq^ 
He  who  dares  to  drain  it  now 
Shall  drink  such  bliss  as  seldom  gladdens; 
The  Moslem's  dream 
Would  joyless  seem 
To  him  whose  brain  its  rapture  maddana, 

*<  Pleasure  sparkles  on  the  brim; 
Lethe  lieefar  deeper  in  it ; 
Both,  enticing,  wait  lor  him        ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
Whose  heart  it  warn  e&oi]|g^  to  wm  It 
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Hearts  like  onw,  if  eV  they  cbiil, 
Soon  with  love  agato  must  lighten  ; 

Skies  may  wear 

A  darksome  air 
Where  sunshine  moat  is  known  to  brightea** 

In  tho  second  verso,  the  introducUon  of 
the  Lethe  di-aught  is  not  in  perfect  taste 
with  tho  pleasure  of  the  song.  It  is  true, 
the  followers  of  Osiris  had  a  skeleton  at 
their  feasts ;  but  though  such  may  be  the 
fact,  it  is  in  bad  taste  at  a  pleasure  party  to 
tell  the  wassailers  that  death  was  in  all  their 
beakers ;  and  further,  that  it  was  waiUng  for 
him 

"  Whose  heart  was  warm  enough  to  win  it* 

Now,  though  many  a  dare-devil  roysterer 
would  ©eet  death  in  a  "  free-and-easy"  man- 
ner over  a  bowl,  still  it  is  a  stretch  in  phy- 
sics and  imagination  to  say  the  heart  is 
warm  enough  for  death.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  <hnnk  would  make  his  heart  as  hot 
as  that  anti-theological  region  which  is  not 
entirely  peopled  by  Esquimaux  Indians  or 
Greenlanders.  But  apart  from  joking,  we 
think  the  line  in  bad  taste,  which  is  the 
more  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  conclud- 
ing lines  in  the  stanza. 

After  Moore,  Samuel  Lover  has  been  the 
roost  popular  song-writer  of  the  day ;  not 
that  he  deserves  it  in  comparison  wiUi  his 
great  predecessor,  nor  that  as  a  poet  we 
could  at  all  institute  even  a  faint  Ukeness. 
There  are  far  superior  Irish  song-writers  to 
Lover,  who  are  scarcely  or  little  known  out 
of  Ireland.     However,  he  is  not  without 
great  talent   and  great  industry,  and  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  deny  to  some  of  his 
songs  the  great  merit  which  their  world- 
wide reputation  has  already  admitted.    Of 
"  Rory  O'More,"  one  of  hb  best  songs,  the 
Dublin    University  Magazine  truly  says: 
**  Who  has  not  heard  it,  ground  as  it  is  on 
organs,  scratched  on  fiddles,  blown  on  coach 
boras,  pressed  into  the  service  of  quadrilles, 
and  even  tortured  into  a  waltz  ?    Sung  in  the 
western  wilds  of  America,  and  on  the  wall 
of  China,  fifed  and  drummed  by  our  military 
bands  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  ^  Rory ' 
still  reigns  a  universal  favorite,  and  bids  fair 
•    •    *    to  go  on  living  by  *  a  lease  of  lives 
renewable  for  ever.'  ^    llie  same  might  be 
laid  of  many  others  by  the  same  author ; 
but  while  the  world  admitted  those,  a  lonc^ 
tail  of  mediocre  and  worthless  ones  followed, 
and  kept  following,  until  they  are  as  well 
VOL.  Tui.    vo.  iy.Nkiw  sirixs. 


known — much  to  tho  author's  injury — as  his 
best  songs  deserve  to  be.  The  songs  we 
condemn  are  those  in  which  the  vulgarisms 
of  slang  are  allowed  to  be  prominent,  be- 
cause their  extravagant  breadth  of  pronun- 
ciation on  the  stage  and  elsewhere  **  brings 
down"  the  cheers  of  the  "groundlings,"  and 
others,  wo  are  sorry  to  say,  beside.  1  his  is 
not  writing  for  the  people  ;  it  is  pandering 
to  the  worst  appetites.  Some  of  his  songs 
contain  an  amount  of  drollery,  some  are 
characterized  by  wit,  othew  by  a  happy 
double  entendre^  some  by  their  thorough 
raciness,  some  with  feeling,  and  some  few 
speak  the  language  of  love  irresistibly  sly. 
Some  possess  an  extreme  heartiness  and 
earnestness,  while  others  are  miserably 
forced.  Why  the  author  of  "  True  Ix)ve  can 
ne'er  forget,"  "Mountain  Dew,"  "Alabama," 
"Tho  Angel's  Whisper,"  "Rory  O'More,"  and 
a  host  of  really  excellent  lyres,  should  send 
out  such  songs  as  the  "Low- back  Car,"  and 
others  of  a  like  order,  seems  to  us  unaccount- 
able. The  remarkably  beautiful  tunes  of  the 
latter  have  made  them  as  popular  as  "  Rory 
O'More."  In  all  the  book*  you  will  not 
find  one  stirring  song  of  Ireland's  wrongs 
or  hopes.  It  does  not  speak  well  for  his 
nationality  to  see  him  devote  so  much  time 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  muse, 
preparing  her  to  appear  behind  the  foot- 
lights or  before  the  piano-forte,  and  never 
give  an  hour  to  deck  a  garland,  or  make 
even  a  small  cockade,  for  her  battle-field. 

The  eveiTwhere  known  and  oft-quoted 
saying  of  Fletcher,  that  he  would  rather 
make  the  songs  of  a  country  than  its  laws,  is 
not  without  its  stern  wisdom.  The  truth  of 
the  power  assigned  to  song  has  been  proved 
— ^in  some  instances,  unfortunately,  in  the 
persons  of  the  poets — many  times  since. 
The  persecution  the  Liberty  poets  of  Europe 
have  met  with  at  the  hancb  of  the  "  kings,** 
sufficiently  proves  the  danger  to  be  feared 
from  their  compositions,  while  the  popular 
movements  conceived  and  bred  of  the  circu- 
lation of  certain  songs  show  what  a  terrible 
and  determined  fire  the  lightning-blood  of 
song  streams  into  the  popular  veins.  Song 
from  its  nature  is  more  liable  than  any  oUier 
species  of  compoBitio:i  to  work  a  r3volutioii, 
in  morals,  manners,  or  government.  Its 
length,  buoyancy,  earnestness,  and  dogma- 

*  Songs  tod  BfllAds,  Vjt  Samuel  Lover.    Third 
6ditioii,withilfldilim  lJr«Mr-Tock:Sadlier.  1861. 
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tism,  (consequent  on  its  terseness,)  more  than 
any  other  thought  medium,  fit  the  purpose 
it  conveys  for  a  Tasting  place  in  the  memory. 
Having  found  a  home  in  the  brain — ^laid  its 
basis — ^it  cannot  be  ousted,  but  builds  theo- 
ries of  love,  humor,  or  law,  by  virtue  of  its 
BUggestiveness  there;  which  growing  still,  it 
finally  must  have  larger  room,  must  pour 
outside  the  brain  into  acts,  as  the  lava  leaps 
up  and  rolls  down  the  sides  of  the  filre 
mountain.    Then, 

"  volcanic  peoples  pour 

Their  lava-voiced  defiance 
0*er  the  sides  they  propp*d  before." 

Napoleon  perfectly  understood  the  power 
of  song.  His  opinion  of  a  well-composed 
air  is  faithfully  true  to  the  words  by  which 
the  tune  may  be  accompanied.  In  a  private 
conversation  at  St.  Helena  he  said :  "A  well- 
composed  song  strikes  and  softens  the  mind, 
and  produces  a  greater  efi*ect  than  a  moral 
work,  which  con\inces  our  reason,  but  does 
not  warm  our  feelings,  nor  effect  the  slightest 
alteration  in  our  habits."  This  is  pei-fectly 
corroct ;  and  an  anecdote  related  by  Napier, 
in  his  "History  of  the  Peninsular  War,"  proves 
that  the  Emperor  had  not  formed  tliis  opin- 
ion hastily ;  that  it  was  not  a  mere  momen- 
tary conversational  thought,  but  that  it  was 
one  of  his  "  experiences,"  and  one  also  which 
he  considered  of  the  deepest  importance,  as 
it  involved  immense  political  power.  "Dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Niemen,"  says  the 
historian,  "twelve  thousand  cuirassiers,  whose 
burnished  armor  flashed  in  the  sun,  while 
their  cries  of  salutation  pealed  in  unison 
with  the  thunder  of  the  horses'  feet,  were 
passing  hke  a  foaming  torrent  towards  the 
river,  when  Napoleon  turned  and  thus  ad- 
dressed Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  whose  republican 
principles  were  well  known :  *  No  monarch 
ever  had  such  an  army  I '  '  No,  Sire.'  *  The 
French  are  a  fine  people ;  they  deserve  more 
liberty,  and  they  shall  have  it;  but,  St 
Cyr,  no  hberty  of  the  press  I  That  army^ 
mighty  as  it  is,  could  not  resist  the  songs  of 
Fans!''' 

Napoleon  had  seen  the  alnrost  miraculous 
effects  of  that  glorious  hymn,  the  Marseil- 
laise. When  he  spoke  those  words  to  St 
Cyr,  he  had  in  his  "  mind's  eye  "  the  "  black- 
lirovvi  <1  mass,  full  of  grim  ire" — "that  nota- 
blt'^i ' ^t  moving  phf  namr  \  six 

Y  left  their  **sur  \ 


sea-haven  with  ita  bustle  and  its  bloom,*  for 
Charenton  and  the  Champs  ESjsees,  aa^ 
the  patriot  bosoms  of  the  city.  ^Jfard^ 
abattez  le  tyraii^'  and  the  men  tcho  kmm 
how  to  die  are  on  their  way.  Then  rose  ik 
volume  of  voice : 

*'Alloiis,  enfiuia  de  la  patrie.* 

which  cast  its  shadow  over  the  twelve  tbo*- 
sand  cuirassiers  to  the  waters  of  tbe  '^lemoL, 
and  thence  followed  Napoleon  to  the  rock  of 
Helena.  Then  comes  the  chorus  of  thorn 
men  who  knew  how  to  die  as  they  lesT« 
their  birth-cots  by  the  sea,  which  kept  echo- 
ing round  old  earth  till  it  visited  its  pjir^it 
France  again,  and  again,  but  lately : 

"Aux  armes^  citoyens  I 
Formez  vos  bataillonav 
MarchoD9,  marchons: 
Qn*un  sang  impur  abreuveDoa  aOoBs.** 

Then  more  wild,  till  the  neck  veins  and  ths 
eyes  start  out  together : 

•Marchona,  marchooa: 
Qu'on  sang  impur  abrtsuve  nos  aflkma.* 

Truly,  Carlyle,  "such  march  has  become 
famous."  When  we  see  such  ^lectis  how 
forcibly  does  the  truth  strike  us,  that  Franoe 
was  "an  absolute  monarchy  tempered  by 
songs."  The  glorious  chansons  of  Bcrang«r 
are  as  famous  for  their  prosecution  as  fcr 
their  noble  sentiments.  And  they  had  cod- 
siderable,  most  considerable  influeDce  in 
expelling  two  monarchs  from  the  FreDch 
throne,  Charles  the  Tenth  and  Louis  Plu> 
lippe.  The  songs  of  B^ranger,  more  than 
the  labors  of  any  single  man  of  the  Repub- 
licans, perhaps  more  than  all  else  of  the 
party,  tended  to  make  the  Kevolutioos. 

In  the  present  day,  the  songs  of  another 
Parisian  poet,  Pierre  Dupont,  have  a  mosi 
remarkable  power  over  the  clubs  of  PariSi 
and  bid  fair  to  rival  in  fraternal  influence  ths 
songs  of  "  le  pauvre  chansonnier^  tbe  lyrist 
of  Passy,  as  he  characterized  himself  when 
solicited  to  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Depa- 
Ues,  which  he  refused,  saying  that  their  poor 
song-writer  would  make  bat  an  indififereni 
legislator.    He  was  conscious  of  the  truth  of 
Fletcher^s  saying,  and  more  oonscioas  thai 
he  had  brought  about  the  supreme  law 
which  seated   the  Deputies  of  '48.     Tra^ 
genius  is  always  conscious.    Dupoot^  with- 
out B^rangftr's  originahty  of  humor  and  con- 
ceits. ''"■'*'™'^i|?B^  ^®  ^  thunderer  in 
poll  TL    The  banqaetiDg  eft- 
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loons  of  the  people  echo  his  thoughts ;  the 
work-shops  are  made  musically  mad  by  his 
odes  and  chants ;  and  during  the  existence 
of  the  clubs,  his  songs  opened  and  closed  the 
proceedings — the  chorus  bursting  from  ex- 
cited clubbists  as  their  profession  of  faith. 
His  muse  is  ever  busy,  and  we  are  told  that 
often  at  a  public  meeting,  at  the  conclusion 
of  some  revolutionary  speech,  Dupont  would 
mount  the  tribune  and  read  a  new  song,  the 
child  of  inspiration  breathed  on  the  moment, 
and  bred  of  the  speech  or  circumstance  oc- 
curring.    One  of  his  most  powerful  produc- 
tions is  entitled  the  ^^Marseillaise  of  Hunger.^ 
One  or  two  anecdotes  of  the  influence  of  his 
songs  will  be  read  with  interest.    Afler  the 
representation  of  a  play  called  ^  Misery^ 
founded  on  an  incident  of  the  Irish  fiunine, 
at  the  Theatre  of  the  Porte  St  Martin,  when 
the  curtain  went  down  the  audience  burst 
with  one  wild  voice  into  his  **  Marseillaise  of 
Hunger."    In  the  same  theatre,  during  the 
performance  of  a  piece  on  the  ^^  Downfall  of 
Kome,"  a  person  in  the  pit  began  the  chorus 
of  Dupont^s  Soldier's  Song : 

*'XjM  peoples  Mnt  pour  noui  det  fibres, 
£t  lea  tyrana  des  eonemis.*' 

The  whole  house  immediately  joined  in,  and 
the  play  had  to  be  stayed  tUl  the  song  was 
concluded.  For  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments we  can  vouch,  a  gentleman  long  red- 
dent  in  Paris  who  was  present  at  more  such 
scenes  than  we  have  space  to  recount  in- 
forming us. 

It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  the  verses  en- 
titled "  Lilli  burlero  "  awoke  the  people  of 
England  to  resist  the  bigoted  purposes  of 
James  the  Second,  and  which  popular  move- 
ment only  ended  in  the  Revolution.  Percy 
in  his  "  Keliques,"  introducing  this  rigma- 
role, says :  ^^  Slight  and  insignificant  as  they 
(the  verses)  mav  now  seem,  they  had  once 
a  more  powerful  effect  than  either  the  Phi- 
lippics of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero ;  and  con- 
tnbuted  not  a  little  towards  the  great 
revolution  of  1688."  Bishop  Burnet  says  of 
the  same  rhymes:  "A  foolish  ballad  was 
made  at  that  time,  treating  the  Papists,  and 
chiefly  the  Irish,  in  a  very  ridiculous  man- 
ner, which  had  a  burden  said  to  be  Irish 
words,  *Lero,  lero,  lilliburlero,'  that  made 
an  impression  on  the  (King*s>  army  that 
cannot  be  imagined  by  those  who  saw  it  not 
The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people,  both 
m  city  and  country,  were  singing  it  per- 


petually.   And  perhaps  never  had  so  slight 
a  thing  so  great  an  effect 

Like  ''Yankee  Doodle,"  the  "lilli  bms 
lero"  was  once  the  distinctive  mark  and  prop- 
erty of  the  party  it  afterwards  annihilated. 
The  Marseillaise,  composed  by  De  Lisle,  a 
royalist  officer,  became  the  war  ode,  the  rally- 
ing chant  of  the  Revolutionists ;  vociferated 
itself  hoarse  hke  a  mad  parricide,  round  the 
scaffold  of  its  parent,  and  went  on  instigat- 
ing and  making  revolutions  to  our  Qsy, 
And  under  the  rule  of  Robespierre,  Andr6 
Ch^nier  died  like  a  Girondm,  one  of  his 
own  songs  making  music  at  his  murder. 
Oh,  for  a  verity,  eloquent  Vergniaud,  *'  the 
Revolution,  hke  Saturn,  devoured  its  own 
children."  As  Yankee  Doodle  was  taken 
from  the  British  to  beat  them,  so  "Lilli 
burlero,"  originally  used  as  words  of  dis- 
tincion  by  the  "Irish  Papbts  in  their  mas- 
sacre of  the  Protestants  in  1641,"  was 
appropriated  by  the  anti-Papist  party  to 
exorcise  James  and  his  followers.  It  was 
reprinted  on  the  going  of  Tyrconnel  as 
James's  viceroy  to  Ireland,  in  October, 
1688.  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  was 
nominated  to  this  station  "  on  account  of  his 
being  a  furious  Papist"  The  ghosts  of  the 
massacred  were  before  him,  however,  in  the 
shape  of  this  cant  song,  and  its  effects  were 
miraculous. 

The  words  are  the  merest  trash,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  concluding  rhymes, 
there  is  not  a  partit'le  of  point  or  humor  in 
it.  The  effect  seems  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  well-known  refrain,  which  acted  like 
a  pass-word.  The  rhymes  we  allude  to  are 
these: 

*'Dare  was  an  old  prophecy  found  in  a  bog; 

Lilli  barlero.  bullen  a  la. 
Ireland  shall  be  ruled  by  an  ass  and  a  doe, 

Lilli,  <fcc 
And  now  dii  projdiecy  is  oome  to  pass, 

Lilli«  Ac. 
For  Talbot's  de  dog,  and  James  is  de  ass, 

Lilli,"  <bc 

In  a  note  to  the  ^  Reliquea^  we  find  this 
song  attributed  to  Lord  Wharton,  in  a  quo- 
tation from  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled,  ^  A 
true  Relation  of  the  several  Facts  and  Cir- 
cumstances of  the  intended  Riot  and  Tumult 
on  Q.  Elizabeth's  Birthday,"  kc^  dd  £d^ 
Lond.,  1712,  pr.  2d.  The  extract  is  inter- 
esting ;  we  quote  it :  *'  A  late  Viceroy,  (of 
Ireland,)  who  has  so  often  boasted  himself 
upon  his  talent  for  miaohief,  invention,  lyings 
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and  for  making  a  certain  Lxlliburlero  song  ; 
with  which,  if  you  will  believe  himself  he 
.sung  a  deluded  Prince  out  of  Three  King- 
doms." 

A  pleasing  reminiscence  of  the  power  of 
soFig  is  recorded  in  the  late  Irish  State 
Trials.  Richard  Dalton  Williams,  a  poet 
of  considerable  penius,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Irish  TribuneyWsa  prosecuted 
by  the  government  for  articles  in  that  jour- 
nal. His  fellow-collaborator,  Kevin  Izod 
O'Doherty,  had  been  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment for  the  publication  of  the  same  ar- 
ticles, the  law  making  responsible  all  parties 
in  whose  name  the  journal  was  published. 
Affairs  thus  stood,  and  every  person  ex- 
pected that  as  a  matter  of  course  Williams 
would  share  the  fate  of  his  friend,  the 
offense  being  the  same,  and  the  like  charges 
being  made  against  both ;  when  by  a  happy 
thought  his  counsel,  Mr.  Ferguson,  himself 
a  poet  and  editor  of  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine^  concluded  his  defense  by  reading 
to  the  jury  one  of  the  "  TraitorV  most  beau- 
tiful poems,  the  SutUr  of  Charity^  and  ap- 
pealing to  them  if  the  author  of  such,  in 
their  minds,  was  guilty  of  the  charges 
made  against  him.  Some  of  the  ancient 
fealty  and  love  of  the  Irish  for  their  bards 
seemed  to  have  been  awakened  in  the 
breasts  of  the  juiy ;  the  consideration  which 
was  denied  to  the  patriot  was  awarded  to 
the  poet ;  and  Williams,  not  the  traitor  but 
the  author  of  the  "  Sister  of  Charitj,"  was 
acquitted. 

Bishop  Lowth  was  of  opinion  that  one 
long  like  the  ^  Hymn  of  Harmodius" 
would  have  done  more  towards  rousing  the 
apirit  of  the  Romans  than  all  the  Phihppics 
of  Cicero;  and  Lord  Chatham  has  said, 
nearly  in  the  same  words  as  Fletcher,  that 
^  he  would  give  the  making  of  the  laws  for 
the  making  of  the  ballads  of  the  people  f 
a  maxim,  Uie  spirit  of  which,  says  O'Calla- 
ghan  in  his  "  Green  Book,"  "  was  acted  upon 
bj  his  son,  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  bestowed  a 
pension  upon  Dibdin,  for  the  great  services 
he  was  so  justly  deemed  to  have  rendered, 
during  the  French  War,  as  a  naval  Tyrtaeus." 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  government  of 
the  day  to  have  prohibited  the  publication 
of  Moore's  "  Irish  Melodies,"  as  being  dan 

Erous.    Unfortunately,  though  their  circu- 
aon  was  unparalleled  ^' -^  not  so 

^  -dangerous"  at  hom^  '^hese 
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Polish,  and  adopted  by  tliat  gallant  n^'-  - 
during  their  struggle  for  libertr.  The  ■:> 
feet  of  the  songs  written  by  Drennan,  CV 
and  one  or  two  by  John  Sheares  and  Ly«»;^'  * 
on  the  Irish  Insurrection  of  '98,  are  maiiu?' 
of  history  to  that  unfortunate  island  ;  ani  i 
late  years  the  fact  of  the  prosecutton  tj 
government  of  some  of  the  Yonng-Irda::- 
lyrics  has  stamped  their  character  for  po«<^. 
spirit,  and  "treason."  The  lyrical  writiLjs 
of  Davis,  De  Jean,  Mangan,  Williams^  and  x 
number  of  "Young-Ireland"  poeta,  bbjP: 
materially  produced  the  rising  of  *48  thar 
any  other  influence.  The  people  of  Ec^- 
land  and  Ireland  read  them  with  eagerness  ; 
the  American  press  reprinted  them  extc^ 
sively ;  the  English  critics  praised  th-?ir 
spirit  and  glory,  while  they  condemned  aad 
s|>oke  of  danger,  and  the  Government  a^ 
cordingly  prosecuted  the  party.  Freiligr»ti: 
was  exiled  for  his  revolutionary  soogs  \l 
Germany ;  and  but  a  few  months  a^^one  i:^ 
Paris  the  performance  of  an  opera  (Sapph-** 
by  M.  Gounot  was  stopped  until  oertaiu 
stanzas  of  a  song  commendng, 

"  Tremblei,  tyrant  focgeun  de  rhaifWt''  ^ 

were  cut  out,  the  Government  dreading  s 
political  meaning. 

We  have  given  sufficient  examples  *u> 
prove  the  power  of  song,  if   any  p^^os 
doubted   it     With  a    knowledge   of  tL« 
power  thus  invested,  it  ought  to  be  the  en- 
ulation  of  criUcs  to  receive  nothing  short  d 
a  true  standard,  and  of  song-writers,  a  pro- 
fession most  noble,  to  strive  after  the  highest 
ideal  of  their  vocation.  In  the  opening  pa.n 
of  this  paper  we  have  given  our  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  the  song  pafcet^  and  adduced 
illustrations  to  prove  our  premises.     We 
believe  we  are  true  in  our  idea  of  the  Soo^, 
and  satisfied  that  what  we  have  sngmted 
are  at  least  the  principles  which  should  ac- 
tuate   song-writers  in  the  composition  of 
such  works.    This  country  is  most  essen- 
tially lyrical.    The  rapidity  of  progress,  th* 
fastness^  so  to  speak,  of  our  people,  the 
spontaneity  of  ideas,  earaestness  of  div- 
acter,  and  suggestiveness  in  action  and  in- 
vention, make  song  a  necessary  vehicle  to 
convey  back  to  the  people  thdr  eharactem- 
tics.    It  should  renect  the  people,  takmg 
them  at  their  highest  standara^  strong,  ges- 
erous,  M^aympathetic — witty,  earnest^  and 
natK"^^^'™^  songs,  if  written,  will  lire, 
ao  tion  ai  distinctively  as  ttis 
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pToductioDs  of  the  European  lyrists  their 
countnes.    Moore  and  Davis;  Burns  and 
Tannahill;   Stranger  and  Duponi,  are  as 
national  to  their  lands,  as  characteristic,  and 
involve  as  much  real  glory,  as  Charlemagne 
or    Napoleon,    Bruce    or  Wallace,  Brian 
Boroihme  or  Hugh  O^NeilL    In  &ct,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland  seem  to  be  the 
especial  lands  of  Song.    The  earnestness  of 
the  Scotch,  the  vivacity  of  the  French,  the 
Yf\t  and  humor  of  the  Irish,  and  the  nation- 
ality of  all,  mark  them  out  especially  for 
this  species  of  composition.    America  has 
elements  of  glory  within   the  century  as 
great  <as  all  the  past  of  these  countnes, 
and  why  not  have  her  songs?     She  has 
true  liberty,  which  none  of  those  people 
enioy,  and  which  should  be  the  truest  m- 
apiration ;  yet  she  has  no  thorough  songs  of 
the  land — American.    For  the  most  part, 
what  songs  have  been  written  in  America, 
for  all  the  national  tone  or  national  suffges- 
tiveness  they  embody,  might  as  well  nave 
been  written  in  Japan,  Central  Africa,  the 
Tongo  Islands,  or  any  other  hole  and  comer 
of  the  globe  whither  a  missionary  speaking 
the  English  language  has  vamosed  with 
^  red  shirts  and  religious  tracts"  to  enlighten 
juvenile  hole-and-comerers.      Epes  Sargent 
has  written  some  good  stirring  songs,  char- 
acterized by  energy,  melody,  and  spirit,  sea 
subjects  more  particularly.    The  following 
stimza  from  a  poem  addressed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Flag  by  William  Ross  Wallace,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  theme  and  the  poet   It  is  very 
eloquent,  and  possesses  a  fervor  rarely  met 
with  in  our  so-called  national  poetry : — 

*  Clime  of  the  Valiant  and  the  Tried  I 
"Where  Mabioh  fought  and  Wakben  died, 
Where  Monmodth  still  to  GuiLFoaD  calls, 
And  Valor  \f  alks  through  VKRNoif*B  halla, 
While  Honor  muses  in  we  gloom 
And  glory  of  the  Hero*s  tomb, 
Or  clmnts  that  grand  old  lay  she  made 

Accordant  with  the  dark  blue  seas. 
That  murmur  mild  where  Freedom  laid 

Her  lion-aoul'd  Miltiades  : 


Land  of  the  Forest  and  the  Glen  1 
Thou  hardy  nurse  of  hardy  men  1 
Land  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Lake  1 

Of  rivers  rolled  from  sea  to  sea, 
Li  that  broad  grandeur  fit  to  make 

The  sjrmbols  of  Eternity  I 
O  fairest  dime !  O  dearest  land ! 

Who  shall  your  banded  children  sever  ff 
Ood  of  our  ISithers  I  here  we  stand 
From  Plymouth's  rock  to  Georgia's  strand— 
Heart  pressed  to  heart,  hand  linked  to  hand— 

And  swear,  'The  Union  liyes  for  ever  1 '  ** 

F.  S.  Keys'  national  song,  "The  Star- 
spangled  Banner,'^  is  a  bold  and  spirited 
performance,  and  is  one  of  the  few  we 
can  call  national,  Rodman  Drake's  "Amer- 
ican Fla^''  is  national,  less  bold  and  more 
finished,  but  does  not  agree  with  our  idea  of 
a  song  so  well  as  Keys'  direct  and  sugges- 
tive stanzas.  Mr.  Dunn  English's  "Ben 
Bolt"  is  a  happy  efiusion.    Pinckney's 

**  I  fill  this  cop  to  one  made  up 
Of  loveliness  alone," 

is  beautiful,  and  Howard  Payne's  "  Home, 
sweet  Home"  is  world-wide;  yet  these  are 
too  few  to  build  a  nation's  song-character 
upon. 

Through  Longfellow's  volume  may  be 
found  some  beautiful  songs,  but  they  are  not 
national ;  and  Bryant,  though  he  has  written 
some  noble  (though  rather  monotonous) 
poems,  and  breathed  in  them  a  true  love  of 
nature  and  an  appreciation  of  American 
scenery,  does  not  reflect  the  people,  nor  has 
he  given  them  any  thing  to  chant  in  a 
charge,  or  by  which  a  wandering  American 
could  be  distinguished  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  world,  if  on  his  lonely  way  he  chanted 
one  of  his  lyrics.  Some  of  the  poets  we 
have  alluded  to  have  written  in  the  same 
language  as  Bryant,  but  who  from  pole  to 
pole  could  fail  to  remark  the  distinctive 
nationality,  and  give  to  the  poet  his  birth- 
place by  hearing  one  of  his  stanzas  lilted? 

J.  8. 
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Amovq  the  later  pi^actiona  of  M.  Victor  Cooain,  '^  the  greatest  philoeopher  of  Franoe,"*  is  tbe  SA- 
lowing  biographical  sketch  of  Santa-Rosa.  We  are  not  aware  tiiat  it  has  be&ire  been  tr«DslAt«<l  Hk 
narrative,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Prince  De  La  Cisterua  in  183S»  possesses  the  intn^ 
of  a  heroic  romance.  E^ery  American  reader  will  thank  us  for  introducing  to  nis  acqcudntaoee  e«t 
of  nature*s  noblemen,  struggling,  suffering,  dying  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity,  in  the  taiM 
oi  the  monarchical  institutions  of  Europe ;  th  .t  Europe  which  has  been  for  centuries,  and  will  be  ki 
tome  time  to  come,  the  battle-field  of  contending  principles.  The  style  of  the  narrative  is  •arpaaaagir 
beautiful  **  Of  all  nations  in  the  world,"  says  Morell,f  **  the  French  are  amonz  the  greatest  mastois « 
prose ;  and  of  all  their  prose  writers  scarcely  any  one  can  be  said  to  excel  Ck)usin  m  power  of  exprestim 
and  perfect  finish  of  style.  .  .  .  The  lovers  of  lighter  literature  will  see  his  style  in  mil  iis  parity 
in  some  of  the  later  fragments,  sncb  as  the  biography  of  Santa-Rosa,  ixJ*  o.  w.  w. 


TO  THE  PRIRCX  DI  LA  CISTERPA: 


My  Dear  Fribitd: — Time  has  nearly 
obliterated  the  memory  of  the  short  Pied- 
montese  revolution  of  1821,  and  that  of  the 
personage  who  played  in  that  revolution  the 
principal  part  This  oblivion  has  nothing  in  it 
nnjust  In  order  to  endure  in  the  memory  of 
men,  one  must  have  done  things  which  en- 
dure. It  is  not  only  through  weakness,  as  it 
is  supposed,  that  men  adore  success ;  it  b  in 
their  eyes  the  symbol  of  the  greatest  virtues 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  first  of  all, — I  mean 
that  strong  sagacity  which  engages  in  no 
enterprise  without  having  weighed  all  its 
chances,  and  without  having  been  assured 
that  it  contains  nothing  which  could  render 
constancy  and  energy  in  vain.  The  most 
brilliant  courage  against  the  impossible 
touches  but  little,  and  the  roost  heroic  sa- 
crifices lose  in  some  sort  their  value  in  the 
service  of  imprudence.  Without  doubt,  the 
Piedmontese  revolution  was  above  all  a  mil- 
itary movement,  destined  to  arrest  Austria 
at  the  moment  when  she  was  going  to  cross 
the  Po,  to  stifle  the  Neapolitan  Parliament, 
and  to  rule  Italy.  The  great  fault  of  the 
chie&  of  this  military  movement  is  that  they 
put  on  their  banner,  by  an  ill-understood 
condescension,  the  device  of  an  excessive  and 
foreign  liberalism,  the  inevitable  effect  of 
yfhim  was  to  create  divisions,  to  disaffect  the 
nobility,  in  whom  resided  fortune  and  power, 
and  to  shake  allegiance  to  government 
And  then,  the  success  of  a  contest  of  arms 
on  the  part  of  the  house  of  Savoy  against 


Austria  depended  upon  two  oonditionft :  Ist 
That  France,  if  she  did  not  openly  sw>iJBa 
Piedmont,  should  not  oppose  it,  and  sbonld 
even  secretly  serve  it ;  2d.  That  the  Neapol- 
itan army  should  hold  out  in  its  remtaaob 
at  least  several  monUis.  Now,  these  two 
conditions  were  neoessarily  wanting.  Ii 
1821,  the  French  government  already  ia- 
dined  to  the  fatal  re-action  which  boob  ter- 
minated in  the  ministry  of  M.  Villele,  and 
hiter  in  the  ordinances  of  July;  and  every 
one  in  Piedmont  who  had  any  military  ex- 
perience knew  that  it  was  chimerical  to  eouat 
upon  the  Neapolitan  army. 

The  Piedmontese  revolution  therefore  w» 
condemned  to  fail.  It  did  great  harm  in 
that  small  country,  which  owes  every  thin^ 
to  sagacity  combined  with  audacity,  and 
which  can  be  enlarged  in  size  and  increased 
in  importance  only  by  the  same  means  whi<^ 
for  three  centuries  have  made  it  what  it  has 
become.  Placed  between  Austria  and  Fraoee, 
the  house  of  Savoy  has  been  elevated  only 
by  serving  in  turn  one  against  the  other,  and 
by  never  having  but  a  single  enemy  at  a 
time.  The  Pi^montese  monarchy  is  the 
work  of  political  management;  political 
management  alone  can  maintain  it  It  came 
near  being  destroyed  in  the  revolution  of 
1821.  A  respected  King  abdicating  the 
throne ;  the  heir  of  the  throne  compromiMdt 
and  almost  a  prisoner;  the  flower  of  the 
nobility  exiled  ;  the  firet  commander  of  Italy, 
the  pride  and  the  hope  of  the  army,  Genefal 
GifiSenga,  disgraced  for  ever;  yen,  my  dear 
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fHend,  destiDed  by  yotir  birth,  yotir  fortune, 

and  above  alL  by  your  character  and  your 

genius,  to  represent  Piedmont  so  usefully  at 

Jraris  or  London,  condemned  to  inaction  for 

your  whole  life  perhaps ;  officers  like  Saint 

Marsan,  Lisio,  and  Coll^ni  reduced  to  the 

necessity  of  breaking  their  swords ;  finally, 

he  who  surpassed  you  all, — permit  me  to 

■ay  it, — ^he  whose  heroic  soul  wtter  directed, 

J     and  whose  superior  talent  ripened  by  expe- 

^     rience,  would  have  been  able  to  give  to  his 

,     native  Piedmont  and  to  the  house  of  Savoy 

t     the  minister  most  capable  of  guiding  her 

!     destinies,  M.de  Santa-Rosa,  proscribed,  wan- 

'     dering  in  Europe,  and  going  to  die  in  Greece 

in  a  contest  hardly  worthy  of  him :  such  are 

the  bitter  fruits  of  an  enterprise  at  once  most 

noble  and  most  imprudent 

Europe  scarcely  remembeis  that  there  was 
a  liberal  movement  in  Piedmont  in  1821. 
Those  who  have  the  instinct  of  the  beautiful 
distinguished  in  that  passing  report  certain 
words  which  revealed  a  great  soul.  The  name 
of  Santa-Rosa  resounded  for  a  moment;  a 
little  later,  that  name  reappeared  in  the  afikirs 
of  Greece,  and  it  was  learned  that  the  same 
man  who  had  shown  a  shadow  of  greatness 
in  his  short  dictatorship  of  1821,  had  bravely 
died  in  1825,  while  defending  the  isle  of 
Sphaoteria  against  the  Egyptian  army ;  then 
ensued  a  profound  silence,  an  eternal  silence, 
and  the  memory  of  Santa-Rosa  lives  only 
in  a  few  souls  scattered  at  Turin,  at  Paris, 
and  at  London. 

I  am  one  of  these.  My  relations  with 
Santa-Rosa  were  very  brief,  but  intimate. 
More  than  once  I  have  been  tempted  to 
write  his  life,  that  life  half  romantic,  half 
heroic ;  but  I  have  renounced  that  project 
I  am  not  about  to  dispute  with  oblivion  the 
name  of  a  man  who  failed  of  his  destiny ; 
but  several  pereons,  and  you  in  particular, 
who  take  a  pious  interest  in  his  memory, 
have  often  asked  me  to  recount  by  what  ad- 
venture I,  a  Professor  of  Philosophy,  an 
entire  stranger  to  the  events  of  Piedmont, 
happened  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  chief  of  the  Piedmontese  revolution,  and 
what  were  my  true  relations  with  your  dear 
and  unfortunate  compatriot  I  am  about  to 
do  that  which  you  desire.  I  shall  abstain 
from  all  general,  poliUcal,  and  philosophical 
considerations.  My  subject  shall  be  only 
Santa-Rosa  and  myself.  This  is  not  a  his- 
torical composition;  it  is  a  simple  home 
picture,  traced  for  some  faithful  friends,  to 


awaken  certain  sympathies,  to  recall  certain 
memories,  and  to  serve  as  a  text  for  certain 
sad  conversations  in  a  circle  narrowed  day 
by  day.  The  public,  I  know,  is  indifferent, 
and  ought  to  Ihb,  to  these  entirely  domestic 
details  between  two  men,  of  whom  one  has 
been  long  since  forgotten,  and  the  other  soon 
shall  be  forgotten ;  but  in  this  long  malady 
which  consumes  me,  and  in  the  sombre 
inaction  to  which  it  condemns  me,  I  find  a 
melancholy  charm  in  reverting  to  those  days 
for  ever  vanished.  I  love  to  bind  my  lan- 
guishing hfe  to  that  animated  episode  of  my 
youth.  1  evoke  for  a  moment  before  me  the 
shade  of  my  friend,  ere  I  go  to  rejoin  him. 
Sad  pages,  written  thus  to  speak  between 
two  tombs^  and  destined  to  die  in  your 
hands  1* 

In  the  month  of  October,  1821,  suspended 
from  my  functions  as  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory of  Modem  Riilosophy  in  the  FaculU 
des  LettreSy  and  menaced  in  my  teaching  of 
the  Normal  School,  which  itself  was  soon 
after  suppressed ;  confined  in  an  humble  re- 
treat situated  by  the  side  of  the  garden  of 
the  Luxembourg,  I  had  been,  as  an  addition 
to  my  misfortune,  in  the  couree  of  unrelaxed 
toil  upon  the  unedited  manuscripts  of  Pro- 
clus,  violently  attacked  with  that  affection  of 
the  chest  which  during  all  my  youth  fright- 
ened my  family  and  my  friends.  I  was 
almost  in  the  condition  in  which  you  see  me 
to-day.  1  know  not  how  at  that  time  there 
fell  into  my  hands  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Tha 
Piedmontese  Revolution,"  having  for  an  epi- 
graph this  verse  from  Alfieri :  ^'  Sta  la  forsa 
per  lui,  per  me  sta  il  vero."  My  journey  in 
Italy  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1820,  my  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Euro- 
pean liberty,  the  report  of  the  lost  affairs  of 
Piedmont  aad  Naples,  naturally  interested 
me  in  that  production ;  and  although  sick, 
shunning  every  lively  emotion,  especially 
every  political  emotion,!  read  that  pamphlet 
as  one  would  read  a  romance,  without  search- 
ing in  it  for  any  thing  else  than  a  diversion 
for  my  ennui  and  the  spectacle  of  human 
passions.  In  feet,  I  found  a  true  hero  of  ro- 
mance in  the  avowed  chief  of  that  revolution, 
the  Count  de  Santa-Rosa.  That  man  so 
ruled  the  events  of  those  thirty  days,  that  he 
alone  engaged  my  attention.  I  saw  him  at 
first,  a  partisan  of  the  English  parliamentary 


^  The  public  is  deddios  otberwise,  snd  these 
pages  ehiOl  die  only  with  Frcndi  literature.— Ed 
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system,  demanding  for  his  country  only  a 
constitutional  government,  two  chambers, 
even  a  hereditary  peerage  ;  and  then,  when 
the  fatal  example  of  the  Neapolitans  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Spanish  constitution  had 
carried  away  all  miuds,  no  longer  occupying 
himself  except  with  a  single  thing,  the  mili- 
tary direction  of  the  revolution,  and,  borae 
by  circumstances  to  a  veritable  dictatorship, 
displaying  an  energy  that  his  enemies  them- 
selves admired,  without  losing  for  a  single 
moment  that  spirit  of  chivalrous  moderation 
so  rare  in  times  of  revolution.  I  still  recol- 
lect and  wish  to  reproduce  here  the  order  of 
the  day  which  he  published  March  23, 1821, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  constitutional 
cause  s^med  to  be  despiurcd  of: — 


•*  Charles- Albert  of  Savoy,  Prince  of  Oarignan, 
invested  by  his  Majesty  Victor-Emanuel  with  the 
authority  of  regent,  has  named  me,  by  his  decree 
of  the  23d  of  this  month,  regent  of  the  ministry  of 
the  army  and  the  navy. 

**  I  am,  therefore,  a  legitimately  constitnted 
authority,  and  it  is  my  duty,  in  the  terrible  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  country  is  found,  to  let 
my  companions  in  arms  hear  the  voice  of  a  sub- 
ject,  affectionate  to  his  King  and  a  loyal  Piedmou- 
tese. 

**The  Prince  Regent  abandoned  the  capital 
during  the  night  of  the  2l8t  and  22d  of  this 
month,  without  notifying  the  National  Junta  or 
his  ministers. 

**  Let  no  Piedmootese  accuse  the  intentions  of  a 
Prince  whose  liberal  heart,  whose  devotion  to  the 
Italian  cause,  have  thus  far  been  the  hope  of  all 
welldhposed  people.  A  small  number  of  men, 
deserters  of  their  country  and  servants  of  Austria, 
have  without  doubt  deceived,  by  an  odious  tissue 
of  falsehoods,  a  young  Prince  who  has  not  the  ex- 
perience of  stormy  times. 

"A  declaration,  signed  by  the  King  Charles- 
Felix,  has  appeared  m  Hedmont;  but  a  Piedmon- 
tese  King  in  the  midst  of  Austrians,  our  unavoid- 
able enemies,  is  a  captive  King;  nothing  that  be 
says  can  or  ought  to  be  regarded  as  coming  from 
him.  Let  him  speak  to  us  on  a  free  soil,  and  then 
we  will  prove  to  him  that  we  are  his  children. 

"  Piedmontese  soldiers,  national  guards !  do  you 
desire  civil  war  t  Do  vou  desire  tlie  invasion  of 
8tran^er^  the  devastation  of  your  plains  the  con- 
Migration  and  the  pillage  of  your  cities  and  your 
villages  t  Do  you  wish  to  lose  your  g1oiT>  to  soil 
your  ensigns  t  Qo  on  then.  Can  armed  Piedmoo- 
tese rUe  up  against  Piedmontese  I  Can  the  breasts 
of  brothers  strike  against  the  breasts  of  brothers  f 

**  Commanders  of  corps,  officers,  6ulH>ffioera,  and 
soldiers  I  there  is  no  longer  any  means  of  safety. 
Rally  to  your  colors,  surround  them,  aeixe  them, 
and  run  to  phuit  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Te  sin 
and  the  Po.  The  country  of  the  Lombards  awaits 
you,  that  territory  which  will  devour  its  enemies 
at  the  awht  of  your  van-guard.  Woe  to  him 
'*^am  diOareDt  opinioiis  upon  the  ioititatioii»  of 


his  country  should  separate  from  Him  tmr— n 
resolution  1  he  would  not  deserve  to  ooodoct  FikI- 
montese  soldiers ;  he  would  not  merit  the  boeor  of 
bearing  the  Piedmontese  name. 

**C<mipamoos  in  armsl  this  epodi  is  EiMuutja. 
We  are  not  abandoned.  France  lifts  op  bcrkad. 
too  much  humiliated  beneath  the  joke  of  thi 
Austrian  cabinet*,  she  is  about  to  extend  to  yon  s 
powerful  hand. 

**  Soldiers  and  national  guards  t 
circumttanoes  demand  extraordinary 
If  you  hesitate,  country,  honor,  all  are  V 
of  these  things,  and  do  your  duty;  the  Junts  aad 
ministers  will  do  theira.  Tour  ener^gj  win  gire 
back  to  Charles- Albert  his  first  coami^  sod  At 
Kinpf  Charles'Felix  will  one  day  thank  yoa  ft* 
havmg  preserved  for  him  his  throne.'* 

Finally,  when  every  thing  was  loat^  Ssnta- 
Rosa  negotiated  a  general  peace  with  the 
Count  de  Mocenigo,  Minister  of  Bussiaat 
the  court  of  Turin,  on  condition  of  an 
amnesty  and  some  internal  ameliontiaBi; 
offering  on  this  condition  to  reDooDoe  the 
amnesty  for  himself  and  the  other  eoastitii- 
tional  ckiefe,  and  to  submit  to  baDishmcfit, 
the  better  to  secure  the  peace  and  happines 
of  the  country. 

This  noble  conduct  struck  me  forcibiy, 
and  for  some  days  I  repeated  to  all  my 
friends :  ^  Gentlemen,  there  was  a  man  at 
Turin.**  My  admiration  redoubled  when  I 
learned  that  the  bero  of  this  production  vm 
also  its  author.  I  could  not  restrain  a  M- 
ing  of  respect,  at  seeing  in  the  def^ider  of 
an  unfortunate  revolution  that  abaence  of 
all  party  spirit,  that  magnanimous  loyahj 
which  does  justice  to  all  intentions,  anid  in 
the  most  poignant  sorrows  of  exile  gives 
way  to  no  unjust  recriminations,  no  bitter 
feelings.  Enthusiasm  in  a  noble  caoM^ 
carried  even  to  sacrifice,  and  at  the  aaoM 
time  a  moderation  full  of  dignity,  to  aay 
nothing  of  the  rare  talent  dispUyedon  evefj 
page  of  this  work,  exhibited  m  my  eyes  one 
of  those  beautiful  characters,  a  hundred 
times  more  interesting  than  the  two  levohi- 
Uons  of  Naples  and  of  Piedmont;  for  if 
philosophy  in  me  seeks,  in  contemporaneoos 
events,  the  movement  of  eternal  prindplea 
and  their  visible  manifestations,  so  man  doci 
not  with  less  ardor  seek  humanity  in  human 
things.  And  what  feature  of  human  chai^ 
acter  is  more  admirable  than  the  union  of 
moderation  and  energy!  This  ideal  of 
which  I  had  so  often  dreamed  seemed  pre- 
sented to  me  in  Santa-Rosa.  I  was  told 
that  he  was  in  Paris.  I  longed  to  know 
him,  and  a  friend  whom  I  EImI  made  ia 
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Italj  brought  Him  one  momiiig  to   my 
chamber.    I  had  just  been  spitting  blood, 
and  the  first  words  I  said  to  him  were 
these :  "  Sir,  you  are  the  only  man  whom  I 
can,  in  my  condition,  desire  yet  to  know." 
How  many  times  since  have  we  recalled  this 
first  interview, — I  dying,  he  condemned  to 
death,  concealed  under  a  feigned  name, 
without    resources,    and    almost   without 
bread  I    Omitting  the  details  of  our  conver- 
sation, it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  I 
found  still  more  than  I  had  expected.    In  his 
look,  his  ^it,  in  all  his  words,  I  easily  re- 
cognized the  fire  and  energy  of  the  author 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  23d  of  March  ; 
and   at  the  same  time  my  feeble  health 
seemed  to  inspire  him  with  an  affectionate 
compassion,  expressed  each  moment  by  the 
most  amiable  cares.     Seeing  my  critical 
situaUon,  he  forgot  himself  and  thought 
only  of  me.     Our  long  conversation,  of 
which  he  bore  the  burden,  having  left  me 
agitated  and  feeble,  he  returned  in  the 
evening  to  inquire  about  me.    The  next 
morning  he  came  again,  and  so  the  morning 
after ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  days, 
we  felt  as  if  we  had  passed  our  lives  together. 
The  name  which  he  had  taken  was  that  of 
Conti.    He  lodged  near  me,  in  the  street 
Francs-Bourgeois-Saint-Michel,  opposite  the 
street  Racine,  in  a  furnished  attic  chamber 
with  a  friend  firom  Turin,  who  had  volun- 
tarily left  his  country  to  follow  him,  although 
he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  revolution,  and 
was  in  no  wise  compromised  by  it 

Who  then  is  this  man,  wiUi  whom  one 
can  prefer  exile  to  the  sweets  of  country  and 
of  family  ?  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
charm  of  his  society.  To  me,  this  charm,  I 
repeat,  was  in  the  union  of  strength  and 
kindness.  I  saw  him  always  ready,  at  the 
least  ray  of  hope,  to  engage  in  the  most 
perilous  enterprises,  and  I  found  him  happy 
too  in  passing  his  life  obscurely  by  the  bed- 
side of  a  suffering  friend.  His  heart  was  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  affectionate  sentiment 
To  every  one  he  was  good,  even  to  tender- 
ness. Did  he  encounter  any  unfortunate 
person  in  the  street!  he  shared  with  him 
the  ^rthing  of  the  poor.  Was  his  poor  old 
hostess  sick  ?  he  took  care  of  her  as  if  she 
had  been  a  member  of  his  own  family. 
Did  any  one  need  his  counsel  ?  he  lavished 
it,  like  every  thing  else,  with  an  irresistible 
instinct,  of  which  he  seemed  scarcely  con- 
scious.   It  was  thb  that  rendered  it  im- 


possible to  know  him  without  loving  him. 
I  doubt  whether  any  human  creature,  even 
a  woman,  could  have  been  loved  as  well. 
He  had  at  Turin  a  friend,  to  whom  he  was 
able  to  confide  his  wife  and  children,  and 
another  had  accompanied  him  in  his  exile. 
Behold  in  this  a  striking  proof  of  the  senti- 
ment which  he  inspired.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  attached  to  the  regiment  of  his  father 
in  the  service  of  the  army  of  the  Alps. 
Here  a  young  man  of  his  own  country  had 
been  given  him  as  a  comrade.  Having  left 
the  army  at  Piedmont,  this  young  man  lost 
sight  of  bis  youthful  master ;  but  a  deep  re- 
membrance of  him  never  left  his  heart.  One 
d  »y  the  noble  Count,  lying  in  his  wretched 
garret  in  the  street  Francs-Bourgeois,  saw 
suddenly  standing  before  him  the  poor  Bossi, 
then  a  coffee-house  keeper  of  Paris.  Bossi 
had  learned  by  the  public  journals  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  young  officer,  and  could  take 
no  rest  until  he  had  discovered  his  abode 
and  offered  to  him  his  scanty  savings.  How 
many  times,  after  this,  while  repairing  to 
the  prison  of  Santa-Rosa,  have  1  found,  at 
the  door  of  the  Salle  Saint-Martin,  Bossi  or 
his  wife  with  a  basket  of  fmitis  waiting 
whole  hours  for  an  opportunity  to  glide  in 
with  me  and  place  their  offering  before  tho 
prisoner,  with  the  respect  of  an  old  servant 
and  the  tenderness  of  a  true  firiend. 

From  the  end  of  October,  1821,  until  the 
1st  of  January,  1822,  we  lived  together  in 
the  sweetest  and  most  profound  intimacy. 
During  the  whole  day,  until  five  or  six  o^clock 
in  the  evening,  he  remained  in  his  little 
room  in  the  street  of  the  Francs-Bourgeois, 
occupied  in  reading  and  preparing  a  work 
on  the  constitutional  governments  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  After  dinner,  night 
approaching,  he  left  his  cell,  reached  the 
street  d'Enfer,  where  I  resided,  and  spent 
the  evening  with  me  until  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock.  I  too  had  arranged  my  mode  of 
life  somewhat  like  his.  f  passed  the  day 
in  taking  medicine  and  in  studying  Plato ; 
at  evening  I  closed  my  books  and  received 
my  friends.  Santa-Rosa  had  a  passion  for 
conversa^on,  and  he  talked  wonderfully; 
but  I  was  so  languid  and  so  feeble  that  I 
could  not  support  the  energy  of  his  words. 
They  produced  fever  and  nervous  excitement^ 
which  terminated  in  prostration  and  faint- 
ness.  Then  the  enei^tic  man  gave  plaoe 
to  the  most  affectionate  creature.  Mow 
many  nights  has  he  spent  at  my  bed-side 
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with  my  old  unreel  As  soon  as  I  felt  re- 
lieved, he  would  cast  himself,  all  dressed, 
upon  a  so&,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  con- 
science and  incomparable  health,  sleep,  de- 
spite all  sorrow,  till  the  break  of  day. 

I  must  here  sketch  his  portrait  Santa- 
Rosa  was  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  was 
of  medium  stature,  about  five  feet  two 
inches.  His  head  was  large,  his  forehead 
bald,  lips  and  nose  somewhat  prominent, 
and  he  usually  wore  spectacles.  There  was 
nothing  elegant  in  his  manners ;  his  tone  was 
strong  and  manly,  and  his  forms  of  expres- 
sion were  infinitely  polished.  He  was  far 
from  being  handsome ;  but  his  &ce,  when 
it  was  animated, — and  it  was  always  ani- 
mated,— had  something  so  passionate,  that 
it  became  interesting.  What  was  most  re- 
markable in  him,  was  an  extraordinary 
strength  of  body.  Neither  large  nor  small, 
nether  fat  nor  lean,  he  was  in  vigor  and  a^lity 
a  veritable  lion.  If  he  forgot  himself  in  the 
least,  he  no  longer  walked,  he  bounded.  He 
had  muscles  of  steel,  and  his  hand  was  a 
vise  in  which  he  could  hold  the  strongest 
I  have  seen  him  lift,  almost  without  ^rt, 
the  heaviest  tables.  He  was  capable  of  en- 
during the  longest  fatigues,  and  seemed 
bom  for  the  labors  of  war.  Of  this  occu- 
pation he  was  passionately  fond.  He  had 
been  a  captain  of  grenadiers,  and  no  one 
had  received  from  nature  more  of  those 
physical  and  moral  qualities  which  make 
the  true  soldier.  His  manner  was  animated, 
but  serious.  His  whole  person  and  his  very 
aspect  gave  the  idea  of  force. 

I  have  never  seen  a  more  touching  spec- 
tacle than  that  of  this  man,  so  strong,  who 
had  so  much  need  of  air  to  expand  his  chest, 
movement  for  the  exercise  of  robust  limbs 
and  inexhaustible  activity,  metamorphosing 
himself  into  a  true  Sister  of  Charity,  now 
silent,  now  gay,  restraining  his  words  and 
almost  his  breath,  that  he  might  not  disturb 
the  frail  creature  in  whom  he  was  so  inter- 
ested. The  gentleness  of  the  weak  affords 
little  that  is  seductive,  for  we  may  say  that 
it  is  perhaps  mere  weakness ;  but  the  ten- 
derness of  strength  has  a  charm  almost 
divine. 

We  held  in  fact  the  same  opinions,  and 

he  contributed  not  a  little  to  strengthen  me 

in  my  convictions.     Like  myself  be  was 

profoundly  constitutional,  neither  servile  nor 

TatMs,  without  envv,  and  without  inso- 

He  had  no  ambition  either  of  for- 


tune or  of  rank,  and  was  indiflferent  to  male- 
rial  well-being;  but  he  was  ambitious  of 
glory.  Bo,  in  morality  he  sincerely  cherished 
virtue ;  he  made  duty  a  matter  of  reKgioo, 
but  he  also  felt  the  need  of  loving,  and  o( 
being  loved,  and  love  or  tender  fnendship 
was  necessary  for  his  heart.  As  to  religion, 
he  passed  in  Italy  for  a  man  of  great  pietf, 
and  in  fact  he  was  full  of  respect  for  Chris- 
tianity,  which  he  had  carefully  studied.  Ha 
was  even  somewhat  of  a  theologian.  Hs 
told  me  that  in  Switzerland  he  aligned 
against  the  Protestant  theolo^ans,  and  de> 
fended  Catholicism ;  but  his  ndth  was  noi 
that  of  Mazoni,  and  I  have  discovered  iittla 
more  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  than  the 
faith  of  the  Savoyard  vicar.  Greedy  of 
knowledge,  besides,  attaching  ev»y  thing  lo 
politics,  he  devoured  in  my  books  whatever 
belonged  to  morality  and  practice.  Althoogh 
liberal,  or  rather  because  he  was  truly  so,  he 
dreaded  the  influence  of  pretended  liberal 
declamations ;  and  observing  the  decline  of 
religious  faith  in  European  sociefy,  he  feH 
the  want  of  a  noble  and  elevated  moral 
philosophy.  He  possessed  naturally  good 
metaphysical  powers,  with  a  generous  and 
well  cultivated  mind.  No  one  in  the  world 
has  so  much  encouraged  and  sustained  me 
in  my  philosophical  career.  My  designs 
became  his  own,  and  if  he  had  remained  in 
France,  he  would  have  given  to  the  cause  of 
philosophy  in  its  moral  and  political  appli- 
cations another  excellent  writer,  a  firm,  ele- 
vated, and  persuasive  organ. 

His  mind  doubtless  was  not  that  of  a 
man  of  letters,  nor  of  a  philosopher,  bat  of  a 
military  man  and  of  a  politican.  That  mind 
was  correct  and  upright  like  his  heart  He 
detested  paradoxes,  and  in  grave  matteis, 
the  expression  of  hazardous,  arlHtraiy,  per- 
sonal opinions,  inspired  him  with  deep  r^ 
pugnance.  He  chided  me  often  in  regard 
to  some  of  my  own  opinions,  and  led  ma 
continually  from  the  narrow  and  dangerous 
paths  of  personal  theories  to  the  great  road 
of  common  sense  and  universal  consdoos- 
ness.  He  had  neither  breadth  nor  origin* 
ality  of  thought,  but  he  felt  with  depth  and 
energy,  and  expressed  himself  spose  and 
wrote  with  gravity  and  with  emotion.  His 
work  on  the  Piedmontese  Revolution  has  is 
it  some  truly  beautiful  pages ;  and  that  wis 
his  first  effort  1  What  would  he  not  bate 
done  had  he  lived  t 
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possessed  so  mucli  moderation  tbai,  if  he 
nad  been  in  France  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  at  this  period,  the  close  of  1821, 
he  would  have  been  seated  between  M. 
Roger-Oollard  and  M.  Lain^.    My  friends 
aud  I  were  at  that  time  badly  treated  by 
the  MiDistry  of  M.  de  Richelieu,  and  we  were 
not'  always  just  towards  him.    Santa-Rosa, 
witli  his  accustomed  gravity,  rebuked  my 
sudden  outburst  of  passion,  and  was  as- 
tonished at    those  of   my  more  prudent 
friends.   I  remember  that  one  evening  being 
at  my  house  with  M.  Hermann  and  M. 
Roger-Collard,  he  took  part  in  a  serious 
conversation,  in  regard  to  what  was  neces- 
sary to  be  done  under  present  circumstances, 
— whether  the  Richelieu  Ministry,  defended 
by  M.  Pasquier,  M.  Lain6,  and  M.  Desolles, 
should  be  permitted  to  exist,  or  whether  it 
should  be  destroyed  by  an  alliance  with  the 
right  side,  led  by  MM.  Gorbiere  and  Villele. 
]£  Roger-Collard  thought  that  if  MM.Cor- 
bidre  and  Villele  came  to  power,  they  would 
not  possess  it  six  months ;  and,  the  Richelieu 
Ministry  overturned,  he  saw,  following  MM. 
Villele  and  Corbiere,  the  prompt  triumph 
of  the  liberal  cause.    This  was  a  very  seduc- 
tive perspective  for  a  proscribed  man  like 
Santa-Rosa.    In  six  months,  after  the  reign 
of  a  violent  and  ephemeral  power,  a  liberal 
Ministry,  which  had  at  least  softened  the 
exile  of  the  Piedmontese  refugees  in  draw- 
ing me  and  my  friends  from  disgrace,  would 
open  to  Santa-Rosa  a  future  in  Fnmce! 
With  what  respect  did  I  hear  the  noble 
outlaw  invite  me  to  oppose  with  all  my 
strength  a  party  intrigue  which  he  severely 
reprehended.     "Take  no  thought  of  me," 
said  he ;  "I  shall  do  what  I  am  best  able. 
You,  you  must  do  your  duty  :  your  duty  as 
a  good  citizen  is  not  to  combat  a  Ministry 
wfich  is  your  last  resource  against  a  faction 
hostile  to  all  progress  and  aS  light  1    It  is 
not  lawful  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
You  are  not  suie  of  overturning  at  last  MM. 
Corbiere  and  Villele,  and  you  are  sure  of 
doinff  evil  by  delivering  power  into  their 
ban<fa.    As  for  me,  if  I  were  a  deputy,  I 
would  try  to  strengthen  the  Richelieu  Min- 
istry a^inst  the  C^urt  and  the  right  side." 
My  opmion  was  the  same  as  that  of  Santa- 
Rosa.    It  did  not  prevail,  and  on  that  day 
a  fault  was  committed  which  for  seven  years 
weighed  heavily  on  France.    The  Richelieu 
Ministry  was  overthrown ;    MM.  Corbiere 
ind  Villele  attained  to  power,  and  they  re- 
mained in  it  until  1827. 


Evil  days  came  upon  France.  When  the 
Ministry  of  M.  Villele  had  replaced  that  of 
M.  de  Richelieu,  the  faction  which  possessed 
power,  whilst  it  attacked  in  France,  one  by 
one,  every  liberty  and  every  security,  united 
more  and  more  closely  its  foreign  alliance, 
and  the  Governments  of  Piedmont  and  of 
France  leagued  together  to  pursue  and  tor- 
ment the  refugees.  They  were  in  Paris 
under  feigned  names,  and  in  general  they 
lived  tranquil  and  retired.  The  new  police, 
directed  by  MM.  Francbet  and  de  Laveau, 
sought  religiously  to  satisfy  the  resentments 
and  the  fears  of  the  Court  of  Turin.  Instead 
of  watching,  which  was  its  duty  and  its  right, 
it  persecuted.  Santa-Rosa  received  warning^ 
that  the  police  was  upon  his  track,  and  that 
he  would  be  arrested.  Once  arrested,  he 
might  be  delivered  up  to  Piedmont,  and  the 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him, 
and  his  friends  might  be  executed.  I  thought 
that  the  first  storm  should  be  permitted  to 
pass  over,  and  contrived  for  Santa-Rosa  a 
retreat  at  Arcneil,  in  the  country  house  of 
one  of  my  friends,  M.  Viguer.  Here  we 
both  established  ourselves,  and  lived  together 
during  the  first  months  of  1822,  scarcely 
ever  receiving  a  visit,  and  never  venturing 
beyond  the  inclosure  of  the  garden.  I  con- 
tinued my  translation  of  Plato ;  he,  his  re- 
searches into  constitutional  governments.  It 
was  there,  in  our  long  winter  evenings*  con- 
versations, that  Santa- Rosa  related  to  me  his 
exterior  and  interior  life,  and  the  perfect 
truth,  and,  if  it  may  be  thus  expiessed,  the 
face  of  the  cards,  of  the  Piedmontese  revo- 
lution. 

He  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1782,  at  Savigliano,  a  dty  of  southern  Pied- 
mont, of  a  good  family,  but  whose  nobility 
was  of  recent  date.  His  father,  the  Count 
of  Santa-Rosa,  was  a  military  man,  who 
fought  the  first  battles  of  Piedmont  against 
the  French  Revolution,  and  carried  with  him 
to  the  army  his  son  Sanctorre,  then  between 
nine  and  ten  years  of  age.  If  the  fath^ 
had  lived,  the  career  of  the  son  would  have 
been  decided ;  but  the  Count  de  Santa-Rosa 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  at  the 
head  of  the  regiment  of  Sardinia,  of  which 
he  was  Colonel ;  and  not  long  after,  the 
victories  of  Napoleon  and  the  submission 
of  Piedmont  put  an  end  to  the  military 
career  of  young  Sanctorre.  He  retired  to 
his  family  at  Savigliano,  and,  partly  in  this 
city  and  partly  in  Turin,  made,  under  the 
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celebrated  Abby  Valsperga  de  Caluso,  great 
profiency  in  classic  studies,  with  severiu  fel- 
low-disciples, since  well  known  in  letters. 
The  name  of  his  family  was  so  respected  in 
his  province,  and  he  himself  bore  it  so  well, 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years  he  was 
elected  by  his  fellow-citizens  Mayor  of  Savig- 
liano,  and  passed  several  years  of  his  youth 
in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  wherein  he  ac- 
quired skill  in  civil  afiairs.  But  this  was  not 
a  career  for  a  man  without  fortune.  He 
was  then  persuaded,  despite  his  disinclina- 
tion, to  enter  into  the  French  administration, 
which  at  that  time  governed  Piedmont :  he 
was  made  sub-prefect  of  Spezzia  in  the  State 
of  Genoa,  and  he  performed  these  functions 
during  the  years  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  up 
to  the  Restoration.  Santa-Rosa  hailed  with 
enthusiasm  the  return  of  the  house  of  Savoy ; 
and  in  1815,  believing  that  the  arrival  of 
Napoleon  at  Paris  during  the  hundred  days 
would  bring  about  a  long  war,  he  left  the 
civil  for  the  military  service,  and  made  the 
very  short  campaign  of  1815,  as  a  Captain 
in  the  grenadiers  of  the  royal  ^uard.  Gene- 
ral repose  having  succeeded  Uie  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, he  once  more  left  the  career  of  arms, 
for  one  in  which  his  civil  and  military  knowl- 
edge were  happily  combined,  that  of  the 
administration  of  military  afiairs.  He  en- 
tered the  Ministry  of  War,  and  was  charged 
with  very  responsible  duties.  It  was  then, 
I  believe,  that  he  married  a  young  person 
who  was  able  to  boast  more  of  birth  than 
fortune.  By  this  marriage  he  had  several 
children.  He  was  in  high  estimation, 
favored  at  court,  and  destined  to  a  brilliant 
career,  when  the  Neapolitan  revolution  broke 
out ;  a  revolution  which  Austria  undertook 
violently  to  suppress,  thus  openly  affecting 
the  domination  of  Italy. 

I  ought  to  impose  upon  myself  a  re- 
h'gious  silence  in  regard  to  the  con6den- 
tial  matters  which  the  friendship  of  Santa- 
Rosa  committed  to  me,  but  I  may,  I 
ought  to  say  one  thing :  that  in  the  pro- 
found solitude  in  which  we  lived,  speaking 
to  a  friend  whose  political  opinions  were  as 
well  defined  as  his  own,  Santa-Rosa  assured 
me  twenty  times  that  his  friends  and  he  had 
connection  with  secret  societies  only  at  a 
very  late  period,  at  the  last  extremity,  when 
it  was  demonstrated  that  the  Piedmontese 
government  was  without  force  sufficient  to 
resist  Austria;  that  a  military  movement 
would  be  powerless  if  it  depended  on  a  civil 


movement ;  and  that  for  a  civil  moreoMtl 
the  concurrence  of  secret  socieUea  would  bo 
indispensable.    He  deplored  this  Decttasit), 
and  he  accused  the  nobility  and  the  Pied- 
montese proprietors  (gli  possidenti)  of  baring 
destroyed  both  the  country  and  themaelrei 
by  not  performing  their  duty,  by  not  b(d<fiT 
warning  the  King  of  the  perils  of  PSedmostt, 
and  by  forcing  patriotism  to  have  recomse 
to  secret  plots.    His  loyalty  disdiuned  afl 
mystery;  and  without  confessing  the  &! 
I  saw  that  his  chivalry  experienced  a  aort  of 
inward  shame  at  having  been  driven  httie 
by  little  to  this  extremity.     Ho  oontinuaSj 
repeated  to  me:  "Secret  societieft  are  tlie 
pest  of  Italy ;  but  how  can  we  dispense  witk 
them,  when  there  is  no  publicity,  no  k^ 
means  of  expressing  one^s  opinion  with  izn- 
punity  V^    He  told  me  that  for  a  \onz  time 
ne  resolved  not  to  participate   with  any 
secret  society,  to  abstain  from  all  actiofi,  and 
to  limit  himself  to  great  moral  and  politiol 
publications,  capable  of  influencing  o|Hnioii 
and  regenerating  Italy.    This  is  what  ha 
called  a  literary  conspiracy.     Certainly  it 
would  have  be^  more  useful  than  the  sad 
contest  of  1821.    His  fancy  was  to  recctftt- 
mence  this  literary  conspiracy  from  the  midst 
of  France.    His  consolation  was  that  he 
had  never  done  any  thing  for  himself  sod 
that  he  had  only  thought  of  his  oonntrj. 
His  clear  conscience  and  natural  enei^y 
united,  secured  to  him,  in  our  sohtnde  d. 
Arcueil,  a  tranquil  and  almost  happy  life. 

My  bad  health  and  his  imprudent  friend* 
ship,  together  with  the  baseness  of  ths 
French  police,  tore  him  from  his  solitoda 
and  ruined  him  for  ever.  If  he  had  re- 
mained with  me,  he  might  have  reshaped 
his  destiny ;  he  might  have  passed  the  whole 
period  of  the  Restoration  in  honorable  labon, 
which  would  have  given  glory  to  his  name; 
he  might  have  reached  the  revolution  of 
July,  and  then  could  have  chosen  either  to 
reenter  Piedmont  as  did  MM.  de  Saint- 
Marsan  and  Lisio,  or  enter,  like  M.  de  Col- 
le^o,  into  the  service  of  France ;  and  ifi 
this  case  an  immense  career  would  have 
been  before  him,  if,  at  the  same  time,  this 
proud  mind,  disdainful  of  good  as  well  n 
bad  fortune,  had  ever  been  able  to  consent 
to  have  any  other  country  than  that  whicb 
he  had  wished  to  serve,  and  which  his  mil- 
fortunes  themselves  had  rendered  more  deff 
and  more  sacred.  Alas !  all  this  future  vtf 
destroyed  in  a  single  day.    One  day  tbe 
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condition  of  my  lungs  bo  frightened  Santa- 
Roea,  that  he  conjured  me  to  seek  help  in 
Paris.  I  yielded ;  I  returned  to  the  Lux- 
embourg. Santa-Rosa,  uneasy,  could  not 
remain  at  Arcueil,  and  in  the  evening  I  saw 
Lim  appear  at  the  side  of  my  bed.  Instead 
of  staying  with  me,  he  desired  to  pass  the 
night  in  his  old  lodging ;  and  before  going 
there  he  had  the  imprudence  to  enter  a  coflfee- 
house  in  the  Place  de  TOdeon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  the  journals.  Scarcely  had 
he  left  the  house  when  he  was  seized  by 
seven  or  eight  agents  of  the  police,  thrown 
on  the  ground,  conducted  to  the  Prefect, 
and  cast  into  prison.  It  appears  that  he 
had  been  recognized  at  the  barrier  where 
some  time  before  he  had  been  described. 

During  the  same  night  of  hi«  arrest,  he 
"was  interrogated  by  the  Prefect  of  Police. 
From  the  moment  of  this  first  interrogatory, 
Santa-Rosa  acknowledged  his  true  name,  and 
expressed  those  sentiments  which  had  made 
a  lively  impression  upon  the  fanatical  but 
honest  M.  de  Laveau.  He  repelled  with 
indignation  the  accusation  of  having  engaged 
in  machinations  against  the  French  Govern- 
ment ;  he  declared  that  he  was  absolutely 
a  stranger  to  all  that  was  passing  in  France, 
and  that  his  only  and  involuntary  crime 
was  in  being  at  Paris  under  another  name 
than  his  own.  Having  been  interrogated  in 
regard  to  his  connections  in  Paris,  he  named 
me  as  the  only  friend  he  had.  He  asked 
as  a  favor  that  I  should  not  be  brought  into 
this  affair,  and  that  I  might  be  spared  a 
visit  which  might  be  fatal  to  my  health, 
offering  himself  all  the  information  which 
might  be  demanded,  and  even  the  most 
severe  reparation,  rather  than  expose  him 
who  had  given  him  hospitality.  The  sen- 
tence of  extradition  having  been  pronounced, 
Santa-Rosa  seemed  to  accept  his  fate  with 
that  siniple  pride  which  never  fails  of  its 
effect.  He  seemed  uneasy  only  on  a  single 
point,  the  consequences  which  this  af^ir 
might  have  upon  my  health. 

Whilst  this  was  passing  at  the  prefecture 
of  police,  I  was  in  my  bed,  covered  with 
leeches,  and  in  the  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion. The  following  day,  between  four  and 
five  o^clock  in  the  morning,  I  heard  a  loud 
knock  at  my  door,  and  suddenly  five  or  six 
gendarmes  rushed  into  my  room,  having  at 
their  head  a  commissary  of  police,  who, 
showing  his  scarf,  signified  to  me,  in  the 
name  of  the  King^  that  he  had  orders  to 


make  strict  search  among  my  papers.  I 
did  not  know  what  all  this  meant^  and  it 
was  only  at  the  end  of  the  examination,  the 
result  of  which  was  to  discover  to  them 
some  notes  on  Proclus  and  on  Plato,  that 
the  commissary  informed  me  that  I  had 
been  searched  on  account  of  Santa-Rosa, 
who  had  been  arrested  the  evening  before 
on  leaving  my  house.  Struck  by  this  in- 
telligence as  with  a  thunder-bolt,  I  trans- 
ported myself  immediately  to  the  house  of 
M.  de  Laveau,  and  demanded  of  him  why, 
if  he  accused  of  conspiracy  against  the 
French  Government  a  man  who  knew  no 
other  person  than  myself  at  Paris,  he  had 
not  placed  me  under  the  same  arrest ;  or,  if 
he  dared  not  also  to  accuse  me  of  conspiracy, 
why  ho  complained  of  a  man  who  could 
have  done  nothing  except  through  me  and 
with  me.  If  it  was  not  in  fact  a  question 
of  conspiracy  against  France,  I  showed 
him  what  a  lack  of  magnanimity  there  was 
in  pursuing  a  proscribed  person,  because  he 
was  under  another  name  than  his  own,  when 
moreover  this  proscribed  person  was  a  gal- 
lant man,  and  inoffensive  m  his  life ;  and  I 
asked  to  see  Santa- Rosa  at  once.  M.  de 
Laveau  was  a  party-man  like  M.  Franchet ; 
he  was  of  a  narrow  and  suspicious  mind, 
but  he  was  an  honest  man.  He  had  just 
interrogated  Santa-Rosa  a  second  time  ;  he 
had  just  read  the  report  of  the  commissary 
of  police  on  the  results  of  the  search  made 
at  my  house,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  accusation  of  conspiracy  against  the 
French  Government  was  deprived  of  all 
foundation.  My  visit,  by  proving  to  him 
that  we  were  not  afraid,  and  that  we  did 
not  fear  a  trial,  was  sufficient  to  persuade 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  he 
must  still  affect  some  doubt,  and  announced 
to  me  that  the  trial  would  take  place.  I  de- 
manded to  appear  in  it  as  evidence,  and  a 
few  dajrs  after  I  was  summoned  before  the 
magistrate,  M.  Debelleyme,  since  Prefect 
of  Police,  and  now  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  examination  was  short 
and  minute.  M.  Debelleyme  displayed  im- 
partiality and  perfect  moaeration.  He  con- 
ceived, in  regard  to  the  prisoner,  a  just  idea 
of  his  morality,  and  always  spoke  to  me  of 
him  with  respect  and  benevolence.  This 
ridiculous  process  terminated  in  an  ordinance 
declaring  that  there  was  no  cause  of  action  on 
the  ground  of  conspiracy,  the  only  one  which 
had  occasioned  the  arrest    As  to  the  affsdr 
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of  the  passport  under  a  fake  name,  the 
crime  of  the  prisoner  was  acknowledged, 
but  in  terms  most  honorable  to  himself. 
Mention  was  made  of  his  loyalty,  and  of  the 
frankness  of  his  avowals.  This  ordinance 
of  "  no  cause  of  action"  was  not  made  until 
the  expiration  of  two  months,  and  during 
all  this  time  poor  Santa-Rosa  remained  a 
prisoner  at  the  prefecture  of  police  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  the  Salle  Saint-Martin.  The 
first  days  of  the  arrest  having  passed,  I  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit  him  every  day, 
and  some  others  afterwards  obtained  the 
same  permission.  It  was  then  that  I  learned 
still  better  to  know  the  character  and  the 
mind  of  Santa-Rosa. 

At  the  first  moment  ho  had  two  fears : 
the  first  was  that  of  being  delivered  up  to 
Piedmont,  that  is,  to  the  scaffold ;  the 
second,  that  the  excitement  of  all  this  affair 
and  the  visit  of  the  police  might  be  sad  to 
my  health,  perhaps  even  fatal  to  me.  When 
he  saw  me  enter  his  prison  in  apparently 
better  health  than  usual,  his  serenity  of  mind 
returned  to  him,  and  during  the  two  months 
that  he  remiuned  in  the  Snlle  Saint-Martin 
I  did  not  hear  him  complain  either  of  his 
fate  or  of  any  one  around  him.  He  pre- 
pared himself  to  die  well,  if  delivered  up  to 
Piedmont,  and  read  no  longer  any  thing  but 
his  Bible.  Afterwards,  when  this  fear  was 
removed,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
details  of  the  proceedings  against  him.  He 
was  touched  by  the  regard  testified  for  him, 
and  penetrated  with  respect  for  the  excellence 
of  the  French  law,  and  for  the  independence 
of  the  magistracy.  Santa-Rosa  should  have 
been  seen  in  his  prison.  It  was  a  very  good 
room,  airy,  salubrious ;  he  was  in  no  bad 
condition,  and  enjoyed  himself  wonderfully. 
The  jailor,  who  had  long  followed  his  ooeu- 
patiun,  and  who  had  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  men,  soon  saw  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  and  did  not  treat  him  as  an  ordinary 
prisoner.  He  alwayn  called  him  Monsieur 
ie  CumUy  and  this  was  not  displeasing  to 
Santa- Rosa,  who  spoke  to  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  concluded  by  so  far  securing  his 
affections  that  this  jailor  seemed  entirely 
like  an  old  servant  of  his  house.  Santa- 
Rofta  was  informed  by  him  as  to  his  fortune, 
his  fami  ly ,  his  children.  The  other  consulted 
him.  Santa-Roaa  gave  his  advice  with  mild- 
ness, but  with  authority.  One  would  have 
Aaid  that  he  was  again  at  Savigliano  in  his 


mayoralty,  speaking  to  one  tA  hk 
ployees.  When  he  left  the  prison  tlie  jaikr 
told  me  he  was  losing  a  great  deaL  It  was 
80  in  my  own  house.  My  nurse  loTed  lua 
more  than  she  loved  me;  and  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  she  speaks 
of  him  only  with  the  utmost  tenderaeaL 
It  was  in  this  prison  that  I  metSantarBosai 
old  servant  in  the  army  of  the  Alps,  Booi 
a  bad  head  and  a  good  Lcart,  who  knew  not 
how  to  manage  his  affairs,  but  who  woold 
have  willingly  given  all  that  he  had  to  hk 
old  master.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  theK 
two  months,  during  which  we  passed  two  or 
three  hours  of  each  day  together  in  the 
Salle  Saint-Martin,  united  us  more  and 
more  closely. 

It  seems,  after  the  ordinance  of  ^  do  canse 
of  action"  rendered  by  the  magistrate,  M. 
Debelleyme,  that  the  result  of  that  affiur 
ought  to  have  been  at  least  to  leave  Santa- 
Rosa  tranquil  at  Paris.    Such  was  not  the 
case.    At  first  there  was  a  primary  arrest  by 
the  pohce.     It  was  necessary  that  the  royal 
court  should  interpose,  and  fonnally  pro- 
nounce a  dismissal,  if  no  other  cause  of  arrest 
should  be  met  with.    Through  the  poKee  <^ 
M.  Corbi^re,  opposition  was  made  even  to 
the  execution  of  the  second  judgment ;  and 
after  Santa-Rosa  had  been  jually  declaied 
out  of  the  reach  of  further  arrest,  and  ooan- 
quently  free,  M.  Corbi^re,  by  ministerial  in- 
terference, decided  that  M.  de  Santa-Roea 
and  several  of  his  compatriots,  arrested  in 
the  same  manner  as  he,  should  be  consigned 
to  some  province  under  the  surveiilauoe  cf 
the  police.     Alen^on  was  the  prison,  some- 
what Utrger  than  the  SalL'  Saint-Martin,  to 
which  Santa-Rosa  was  condenmed  by  ths 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  the  Polios 
That  shameless  and  wicked  act  towards  a 
man  evidently  inoffensive,  and  who  wns  able 
to  find  consolation  only  at  Paris,  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  friend  whose  liberal  opinions  and 
very  tranqwl  life  (since  that  life  mm  nearly 
all  passed  in  his  bed)  were  known, — that 
act  which  destroyed  Santa-Ros>a  in  separating 
him  from  Paris  and  from  me,  caused  him,  by 
its  useless  rigor,  a  real  irritation.     He  piY>> 
tested,  demanded  permission  to  remain  at 
Paris,  or  passports  for  England.    No  answer 
was  given  him,  and  he  was  transferred  to 
Alen^on. 

Here  are  portions  of  some  of  his  letteit 
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life  which  he  led  there,  his  sentiments  and 
bis  labors : — 

"Aumooir,  May  19, 1822. 
"  We  arriF«d  yesterday  at  Aleo9aii.  The  orden 
of  the  Mmister  subject  us  to  the  suneillance  of  the 
local  authority,  and  this  Burreillance  vill  be  exer- 
cised in  the  following  manner :  Every  day,  at  the 
hour  of  two,  we  must  present  ourselTes  to  the 
Mayor,  and  enter  our  names  in  his  register ;  that  is 
alL  1  have  decbired  very  calmly,  very  simply,  but 
in  terms  veiy  clear  and  very  significant,  my  poi'i- 
tioD  to  the  Mayor.  He  had  no  good  reasons  to 
give  mc  for  all  this,  and  I  demanded  none  of  him 
either  good  or  htA.  The  intercourse,  too,  waa  not 
yety  animated,  but  it  was  polite,  uhich  did  not 
hinder  it  from  being  sufficiently  interesting  to  your 
good-natured  friend.  Besides,  I  love  the  Mayo^^ 
and  f(»r  a  reason.  One  of  them  is  a  ^ood  old  man, 
with  a  feeble,  pleasant  voice.  His  coUeague,  whose 
^oame  ends  in  iire,und  who  walks  as  straight  as  an 
f,  did  not  receive  us  so  weU.  I  have  promised 
myself  that  if  I  ever  become  again  ruler  of  my 
dear  city,  I  will  guard  myself  from  giving  unplea- 
aant  momenta  to  the  poor  devils  who  shall  be 
.  brought  to  me.  I  am  going  to  live  the  life  of  a 
hermit;  that  will  console  me  for  being  no  longer 
io  my  prison  of  Paris.  The  indignation  which  the 
iniusLice  tliat  I  experience  causes  me  has  not 
diminished,  but  I  shall  not  let  it  trouble  my  repose. 
This  is  enough  to  say  about  myself  I  am  coming 
to  a  subject  that  I  cannot  quit  You  think  you  are 
really  better  than  in  November  last ;  this*  better 
ought  to  give  you  a  beginning  of  coursjge,  because 
it  is  a  beginning  of  hope.  Reflect  a  little  on  the 
pleaiture,  the  vivid,  tlie  inconceivable  pleasure  of 
becominir  again  yourselC  sod  fm  Ibe  pleasure  I 
shall  feet  to  see  you  io  the  full  poasestioo  of  your 
power  of  thought  and  action."* 

"Alxkoon,  June  2. 

**  I  am  lodged,  my  dear  friend,  in  the  street  atiz 
Oieux,  in  the  houae  of  M.  Ghopelam,  an  upholsterer. 
I  have  two  chambers  sufficiently  Urge,  and  conve- 
nient enc  ugh;  but  a  sorry  view  upon  the  street, 
and  upon  a  small  ugly  court,  has  replaced  the  lake, 
the  Alps,  Vcvey  and  OIaren^  which  I  had  under 
my  window  a  year  ago.  I  wished  yesterday  to  see 
tlie  environs  I  found  the  stagnant  Sarthe  and 
some  quite  fertile  fields.  Bv  dint  of  search  1  found 
a  little  shade  in  an  arbor  of  apple-trees.  The  city 
is  very  badlj  built ;  it  has  a  passable  public  gar- 
den, and  auite  a  number  of  comfortable  landlords. 
To  judge  by  certain  vague  indications,  the  Alen^ 
nians  are  very  good  people,  somewhat  curious,  but 
very  innocently  so.  I  do  not  believe  them  to  be 
litigants,  Normands  as  they  are,  for  their  court- 
house is  only  half  constructed.  The  cathedral  is, 
large,  with  painted  windows ;  but  the  interior  is 
half  Qotliic  and  half  bad  Qreek.  I  heard  a  priest 
there  preadiinff  to  some  children.  He  cried  loud 
eoough,  but  I  did  not  understand  one  word  of  his 
beautiful  discourse:  it  was  nevertheless  in  French, 
but  delivered  according  to  the  custom  of  Nor- 
muuly, 

**1  am  enamored  of  Psris;  there  is  a  good  por- 
tkn  of  myself  in  that  cityr  which  I  always  wisned 
to  hate,  and  hare  eodsd  ij/aUing  in  love  with. 


"  I  have  not  receiTed  the  response  of  the  Minister, 
yet  I  was  expecting  it  much.  I  shall  not  cease  to 
complain,  should  it  be  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
remind  them  of  their  injustice.  They  like  very  well 
to  see  thoee  they  have  persecuted  resigned  and 
silent :  I  shall  not  give  them  that  pleasure. 

"Besides  the  works  which  we  agreed  upon,  I 
ask  of  you,  1st,  M.  de  Bonald,  ^Legxdation  Primi- 
tive;* 2d,  M.  de  la  Mennais  de  rindiff'Srence;  8d, 
ChMeaubriand  de  la  Monarchie  eeUm  la  Charted* 

"Alkmoon,  June  11. 
**  Yesterday  your  two  letters,  that  of  the  8d  and 
that  of  the  9th,  reached  me  at  tlie  same  time.  I 
had  need  of  them.  The  unearness  which  I  felt  in 
receiving  nothing  from  your  dear  person  be^an  to 
become  anxiety.  It  would  have  been  folly  m  you 
to  make  a  journey  when  it  is  so  warm.  l>o  not  be 
a.«toni^hed  in  regard  to  the  books  which  I  ask  you 
for ;  you  must  know  that  nothing  more  awakens  in 
me  the  power  of  reasoning,  and  above  all  of  feel- 
ing  vivtdly  my  ideae,  than  the  readtnff  of  works 
which  combat  the  truth  with  a  certain  force.  Be- 
sides, in  tho^e  which  I  ask  you  for,  one  finds  true 
and  strong  thines  by  the  side  of  the  most  deplora- 
ble sophisms.  In  a  word,  Bonald  and  La  Mennaia 
oblige  me  to  rise  from  my  chair,  the  fire  in  my 
face,  and  to  walk  in  my  diamber,  assailed  with  a 
torrent  of  vivid  and  grand  ideas.  I  feel  more  what 
I  really  am  in  reading  the  writings  of  our  adversa- 
ries than  in  reading  thoee  of  our  friends ;  for,  in 
our  friends,  how  certain  tilings  trouble  me,  ch  grin 
mel  It  is  only  the  indignant  man  who  can 
be  true  and  strong,  for  indignation  has  nothing 
personal  in  it  I  finished  yesterday  the  **Eeprit 
dee  LoieT  The  last  books,  which  had  almost 
caused  me  ennui  for  twenty  years,  and  even  thirty, 
have  been  singularly  pleasing  to  me  this  time. 
I  found  an  explaiwtion  of  many  thmgs,  and 
among  others  of  my  sojourn  at  Alen^on.  How 
much  time  it  takes  to  bring  about  an  emancipa- 
tion I  I  yield  to  necessity,  my  friend ;  but  Alen^on 
is  one  of'^the  ssddest  necessities  of  the  eighty-four 
departments  of  the  kingdom.  I  am  so  lonely  I 
But  tell  me,  ye  unfortunate,  is  it  not  solitude  tluit 
you  need!  Yea,  but  not  this.  This  is  worth 
nothing  to  me.  I  know  myself,  and  I  feel  thst  this 
banishment  to  Aleocon  is  a  frightful  misfiortune  to 
me.  That  which  I  needed  waa  precisely  that 
Areueil  of  sweet  memory,  that  solitude  at  the 
haven  of  Paris ;  that  alone  remains  to  work  for. 
But  this  is  my  last  complaint;  you  shall  have  no 
more  of  it  Would  that  I  could  finish  by  a  capi- 
tola  in  terza  rima  in  praise  of  our  dear  Paris  I  I 
keep  for  you  your  room;  you  shall  choose  the 
apartment  on  the  north  side  or  that  on  the  south 
side.  I  occupy  the  former  durins  the  day,  and 
sleep  in  the  latter.  I  am  a  great  lord,  as  you  see. 
So,  devoted  friend,  come,  you  and  your  Tlato;  yon 
shall  be  well  received.  6ut  you  shall  come  only 
when  the  journey  can  do  you  good ;  understand 
me,  when  it  can  do  you  good;  coei  e  mm  aitrimenH. 
0  mjr  friend,  I  am  convinced  that  your  philoso- 
phy, in  the  present  state  of  things,  would  bring 
great  good  to  men.  Are  you  not  frightened  to  see 
in  Europe  great  religious  and  moral  truths  aban- 
dooed  aimost  without  defense  to  the  blow<»  of  two 
sorts  of  men  squally  opposed  to  the  srdsr  snd 
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prosperity  of  society  I  Do  you  not  see  that  vic- 
tory, on  either  side,  will  bo  only  an  achievement 
against  true  liberty,  the  alliance  of  which  with  truo 
moraUfY  is  an  imperishable  law  of  eternal  order  f 
Dear  fnend,  in  this  strife  of  evil  against  good,  in 
this  coolest  between  the  two  principles,  (but  no ; 
evil  is  not  a  principle,  it  is  only  an  act,)  it  becomes 
one's  duty  to  make  his  voice  heard  when  he  has 
the  consciousness  of  its  force.  Tliat  edition  of  Pro- 
clus,  and  evea  that  translation  of  Plato,  have 
crosi^ed  your  true  career.  ...  I,  my  friend,  I 
have  health,  a  tender  heart  which  is  full  of  warmth, 
an  imagination  made  for  that  heart ;  I  have  a  just 
epirit,  but  no  prof  itidity ;  and  1  have  an  education 
BO  defective,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  I  am  so  igno- 
rant upon  a  great  number  of  important  points,  that 
it  becomes  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
most  of  the  enterprises  that  I  would  undertake.  I 
Lave  without  doubt  a  certain  practice  and  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  material  of  affairs  which  is  rarely 
joined  to  an  ardent  imagination ;  it  is  this  whidi 
can  make  of  me  a  dtisen  fit  to  serve  my  country 
during  the  storm  and  after  the  storm.  But  it  is  in  a 
very  differently  exalted  nuinner  that  you  can  serve 
human  society.  I,  who  have  the  consciousness  of 
an  indefinite  lengthening  of  my  moral  existence,  of 
my  existence  of  will  and  freedom,  who  have  it  for 
you  and  for  me, — I  earnestly  desire  (hat  your  pas* 
aoge  upon  the  earth  may  be  marked  by  your  influ- 
ence upon  the  prosperity  of  other  passengers,  no 
great  good  being  without  great  reward.  You  see, 
my  friend,  that  I  love  you  well,  and  like  a  true 
devotee  as  I  am. 

**  The  Congress  of  Florence  does  not  cease  to  run 
through  my  head.  There  is  something  very  odious 
in  that  abandonment  of  the  Greeks  to  the  more  or 
less  ready  yeogeance  of  tbe  eoemiet  of  the  Ohris- 
Cian  fiuth. 

**  You  have  commenced  the  session  of  tbe  Cham- 
bers by  the  discharge  of  putols;  that  is  a  touching 
imitation  of  English  usages.  Yon  take  what  is  best 
from  your  neighbors ;  I  compliment  you  for  that 
As  for  me,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  would  prefer 
that  Alenfoo  should  be  somewhat  more  like  Ches- 
ter, Nottingham,  or  some  other  town  of  the  British 
empire.  Will  M.  Bo^-Collard  have  occasion  to 
confound  his  adversanes.  as  be  did  last  winter  f  I 
fear  that  he  has  not  chosen  a  qoestion  worthy  of 
him.  Remember  me  to  him :  you  know  my  feel- 
ing of  preference  for  him ;  it  is  of  long  standing. 

**  Aaieu,roy  dear  friend.  I  love  you  because  yon 
love  me,  because  you  are  a  Platnnisi,  and  because 
you  are  a  Parisian,  and  still  more  for  an  occult  rea- 
son which  is  worth  more  than  all  the  others  because 
it  is  not  expressed.  I  felt  it  yesterday  on  receiving 
your  two  letters  after  some  days  of  expectation." 

"Alkmoon,  July  7. 
''You  recommend  tome  acommentary  on  and  a 
refutation  of  the  *C<nUraei  Social*  It  is  a  fine 
idea,  I  own ;  but  I  fear  that  the  execution  may  not 
be  within  my  power.  I  prefer  to  pursue  my  work 
commenced  on  governments.  I  am  occupied  in 
reading  Daunou  on  Guarantiee  This  work  has 
two  distinct  parts.  In  the  first  the  author  exam- 
ines as  to  what  constitutes  liberty  or  guaranties; 
he  characterixes  them,  decomposes  thrai,  drcum- 
icribes  them ;  all  that  appears  to  me  in  general 


well  conceived  and  well  done.  In  the  aeennd  pv 
it  ii  sought  in  what  manner  different  govemcctfcj 
grant  or  limit  these  guarantiea     Here,  I>atii»t£  i 
neither  sufficiently  comprebeoeive  nor  rafiSrim!; 
profound.    In  my  work  I  shall  refer  this  • 
part  to  a  pomt  of  view  rather  practical  thaa 
retical,  and  I  shall  enter  into  details  for  wi 
which  the  work  of  the  orator  reseniblefi  a  book 
geometry  rather  than  one  of  politica.     PcriMp»  I 
shall  oommenoe  by  publishing  a  small  portka  >  i 
my  work;  for  example,  the  ooodlisUico  uf  tk 
guaranties  which  liberty  claims  with  those  whsx 
force  claims,  that  is  mihtary  orgamsataoo,  ia  a  tvt 
government.    It  is  only  one  point,  it  is  tnse ;  btf 
do  you  not  think,  my  friend,  that  the  carelbl  ^rni^' 
of  a  part  of  the  territory  that  liee  fallow  b  bor 
useful  for  the  advancement  of  sdence  than  a  es- 
tivation of  the  whole,  the  result  of  which  wo«^  br 
uncertain  f    There  are  without  doubt  geiiflo<cs  d 
immense  vigor  who  can  lay  hold  of  every  tloac. 
like  Montesquieu;  but  I  am  not  on«  of  thML 
Besides,  ours  is  tbe  time  for  culture  by  mreek 
We  are  so  fur  advanced  that  a  vast  enterpn^e.^ r 
is  supertidal,  could  not  be  useful,  and  perh&ps  ▼¥ 
are  not  yet  ripe  for  a  great  enterprise  prolu«JlT 
conceivtMi  and  perfectly  executed.     If  I  coold  havt 
cultivated  well  my  lot,  my  dear  fneod,  1  An*' 
have  deserved  well  of  my  fellow-meo,  and  i^hm^ 
have  obtained  sufficient  reputattoD  to  assure  mc 
embellish  my  existence.    1  have  also  formed  tm 
project  of  a  work  on  Cireumstanoes;  but  I  for 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  execute  it     I  had  «» 
unwell  days  at  the  end  of  June.    Do  too  kuw 
that  my  haul  sometimes  refuses  to  work  f     1  Imw 
also  A  troublesome  rush  of  blood  to  the   boa  i 
Woe  to  me,  if  I  do  not  take  much  exercise  I    Aad . 
am  yet  quite  young.    I  beUeve  I  shall  be  a  ksf 
time  young  in  tenderaess  of  heart  and  in  tbe  m^ 
chantments  of  the  imaginatioQ.    My  mother  va 
only  thirteen  years  old,  and  there  is  somechinf  a 
me  that  remdnds  to  this  extreme  youth  of  n» 
temity.    I  feel  that  I  am  young,  and  that  I  ar 
not  completed.    My  heart  afone  received  the  %ia^ 
ing  hand.    ... 

**  Have  I  told  you  that  Sismondi  wrote  me  x 
letter  filled  with  kindness !  I  have  received  ak 
a  letter  from  Fabvier,  of  whom  I  shall  ^xak  ti 
you  another  time,  and  for  a  reason." 


That  letter  of  Fabrier,  and  the 
which  was  visibly  gaining  on  the  poor  pri^^ 
oner,  and,  above  all,  the  need  of  seeing  hia 
again,  determined  rae  to  go  and  rejoin  hiiCf 
in  spite  of  my  wretched  health  and  the  pc«i« 
tive  orders  of  my  physician,  M.  Laenoeckf 
I  confided  to  no  one  my  determinatioa ;; 
took  the  diligence,  and  rode  fifty  leagues  dif 
and  night;  arrived  in  the  roost pitial^cofrr 
dition,  but  finally  did  arrive.  I  occurred 
one  of  Santa-Rosa^s  two  chambers,  and  s« 
lived  thus  during  a  month  in  fraternal  bti* 
macy.  I  have  often  been  sick ;  more 
once  affectionate  cares  have  been  lavished  att 
me :  never  have  I  known  such  cares  as  thc04 
bestowed  by  hin,5,g.,||,i55H{liy^^pos«W 
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to  describe  the  tenderness  which  he  showed 
me,  and  henceforth  I  shall  speak  of  it  no 
more.  This  month  passed  together  in  abso- 
lute solitude  completed  our  union.  I  could 
read  in  hb  soul,  and  he  in  mine,  everj  feel- 
ing and  every  thought.  There  was  roani- 
feated  the  last  degree  of  confidence,  and  the 
veils  which  still  covered  the  most  delicate 
parts  of  our  life  were  raised,  as  it  were  of 


their  own  accord,  in  those  moments  of 
abandon  when  the  firmest  souls,  reposing  in 
confidence,  are  no  longer  troubled  with  re* 
serve.  From  that  time  our  intimacy  could 
not  be  increased,  and  took  at  once  a  charac- 
ter of  sweetness  and  manliness  which  it 
always  preserved,  even  during  the  long  years 
of  our  separation. 

[to  n  ooMmruED.] 


OUR    GENERAL   REVIEW. 


AN  ABSTRACT  AND  BRIEF  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  TIMEa 


[OuB  readert  will  doabtleM  be  gratified  to  find  that  our  monthly  review  of  literatore  will  also  ood* 
tain  a  monthly  review  of  thiDgs  in  general— of  contemporary  history,  both  in  Europe  and  on  oar  own 
continent  We  mean  a  notioe  of  those  leading  facts  wbidi  are  most  significant  of  the  times.  Retror 
BpectH  are  not  always  unpleasant  things.  People  in  progreee  som  'times  like  to  pause,  not  so  much  to 
take  breath  as  to  look  back  over  the  road  they  hare  travelled,  and  congratulate  themselves  on  the  head- 
way tbey  have  made.  They  also  feel  an  interest  in  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  survey. 
Now-a-days  literature  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  abstract  refinement,  lying  apart  from  the  high  roads 
of  mea  It  is  bound  up  with  the  Uw  of  movement,  partakes  of  its  impulses,  and  wherever  it  livea 
healtliiest,  should  show  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  business  of  the  human  family. 

We  hope  that,  in  doing  the  busineM  of  Ariel  once  a  month,  putting,  as  it  were,  a  girdle  round  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes,  our  beneficent  Prospero— the  poblie^wiU  smile  encouragement,  and  not 
withhold  the  reward  of  such  services.] 


Fbanob. — ^France,  after  all,  takes  the  atten- 
tion first,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  and  praise- 
worthy oosterraongery  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
B^ranger  says,  very  grandly: 

**  I<e  sang  ftRui^Ais  des  grandes  dettln^ei 
Trace  en  tout  tempa  la  route  an  geiir«  hamsln.'* 

No  doubt  she  has  been  a  remarkable  precur- 
sor ill  great  changes,  and  sometimes  leads  the 
Tan  in  fine  style.  She  has  been  a  pillar  of 
fire  to  the  nations.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  she  has  also  been  a  very  bewildering 
pillar  of  dond.    She  has  been  alternately 

**  The  glory,  Jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world." 

At  this  moment  her  tendencies  are  as  uncer- 
tain as  those  of  a  meteor.  What  is  she  abont 
to  become  f  We  could  make  a  shrewd  gness 
at  the  probable  condition  of  any  other  En- 
ropetm  government  at  the  end  of  the  next 
two  years.  Bnt  what  France  will  be  at  that 
time  nobody  can  venture  to  prophesy.  Of 
modern  nations  she  presents  the  most  stajlling 
oontrasts  <A  elevated  heroism  and  feeble,  con- 
tented submission*  In  1789  she  rose,  stnng 
with  the  ii^juries  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
tyrants  either  perished  at  her  feet  or  ran  from 
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her  angry  face,  like  grasshoppers.  Then  she 
cooled  down  into  subserviency  to  the  will  of 
a  despotic  soldier.  She  afterwards  took  back, 
with  a  helpless  grumble,  the  Bourbons  she 
had  execrated.  In  a  succeeding  fit  of  mag- 
nificence she  kicked  them  out  again;  bnt 
clasped  a  royal  Artful  Dodger  to  her  bosom 
instead  of  liberty.  Another  vehement  eruc- 
tation, after  a  time,  sent  him  and  his  princes, 
all  their  reoal  hopes   and  honsehold  gods, 

?>rawling  disastrously  against  the  moont 
hen,  what  bnt  the  purest  form  of  republi- 
canism— ^Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality — ^the 
trinity  of  her  old  worship  I  Bnt  look  again. 
The  noble  French  nation  has  discarded  its 
idols  of  the  Provisional  days,  and  put  a  little 
Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
The  people  forgot  the  customary  Phrygian 
cap,  to  fidl  down  and  worship  the  Emperor^s 
old  cocked  hat  I  So  did  not  William  Tell 
npon  a  memorable  Austrian  occasion. 

France  seems  npon  the  edge  of  another 
explosion :  she  is  always  on  the  edge  of  some- 
thmg  of  the  kind;  and  privy  conspiracy  has 
itAfoyen  in  the  city  of  Paris,  with  affiliations 
in  other  places — ^a  very  inflnential  one  in  the 
En^ish  metropo^  In  the  beginning  of  last 
24 
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month  a  plot  was  discovered  having  for  its 
object  a  general  socialist  revelation.  On  the 
6th  ult^  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  arrests 
had  been  made  in  consequence.  M.  Maillard, 
former  secretary  of  Ledru  Rollin,  was  among 
those  arrested,  and  it  is  thought  the  latter 
himself  is  implicated  deeply  in  the  business. 
So  the  matter  stands.  The  approach  of  1852 
and  the  Presidential  election  deepens  the  in- 
terest of  all  who  work  for  France  or  think 
of  her.  Louis  Napolean  desires  to  be  chosen 
for  another  term,  shrinking  back  from  the 
abyss  of  oblivion  into  which  he  should  sub- 
side on  leaving  his  present  seat.  He  evidently 
wishes  to  create  an  impression  that,  without 
hb  firm  rule  and  measures  of  coercion,  the 
Republic  would  be  puUed  to  pieces  between 
the  Legitimists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Red- 
Bepublicans  on  the  other ;  and  he  reUes  verr 
much  upon  that  easy  class  of  the  hovrgeoisie 
which  dreads  another  outbreak  and  the  knock- 
ing about  of  its  crockery.  There  are  about 
^^siz  Richmonds  in  that  field  ^'  already,  all 
looking  either  to  the  Presidency  or  to  some 
other  shape  of  authority  over  the  nation. 
There  is  the  party  of  Henry  of  Bordeaux; 
that  of  the  voung  "  County  Paris ;"  that  of 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  (as  President;)  that 
of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  cocked  hat ;  that 
of  the  moderate  Republicans  and  Cavaignac; 
that  of  the  Red-Republicans — ^this  last  being, 
as  yet,  acephalous.  A  pretty  Medea^s  ^^  kettle 
of  fish,"  from  which  to  bring  forth  the  reno- 
vated France  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  1 
The  chances  of  the  two  first  seem  feeble,  and, 
we  may  add,  those  of  the  last  named.  That 
of  the  Prince  de  Joinville  is  thought  to  have 
some  sort  of  promise  in  it.  He  is  about  to 
offer  himself  as  candidate  for  the  department 
of  Finisterre,  hoping  to  be  returned,  to  have 
his  sentence  of  banishment  repealed,  and  then 
to  offer  himself  for  the  Presidency.  MM. 
Guizot,  Duchatel,  and  other  Orleanist  leaders, 
are  opposed  to  this  project.  Their  aims  are 
all  royal.  They  look  for  a  possible  union  of 
the  two  Bourbon  branches  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy.  Berryer,  the  world- 
renowned  legitimist  orator  and  advocate  of 
Henry  Y .,  has  spoken  with  his  usual  boldness 
in  the  French  Chamber.  He  laughs  at  the 
idea  that  France  is  republican,  and  asks  what 
signs  of  republicanism  has  she  been  showing 
for  the  last  two  years?  France,  he  says,  ecM- 
not  be  a  republic.  ^^Tes,"  he  exclaims,  **I 
say  that  the  republic  is  incompatible  with  the 
old  society  of  £urope — ^is  utterlv  unsuited 
to  the  genius,  wants,  manners  and  feelings  of 
a  nation  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
closely  packed  together  in  the  same  territory, 
and  whose  ancestors  have  been  for  centuries 
governed  by  kings."  This  is  pretty  plain 
speaking — not  without  some  applause.  The 
Mountam.  roars  like  the  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest. 
But  France  is  not  aU  moontainous;  she  is  a 


champaign  country,  for  the  most  pert:  m 
the  Berryers  are  not  pot  cmt  of  viad  - 
countenance. 

As  for  Louis  Kapoleon,  he  mainly  r^- 
upon  the  great  mass  of  the  rural  popola:^. 
those  who  remember  Napoleon,  us  the  F^r-: 
guese  remember  Don  Sebastian ;  tboae  wi^ -. 
B^ranger  describes  in  liis  ^^Soa^eain 
Peuple:" 

^Long,  long, In  manr  a towtT-l 

TheyMl  fondly  Ulk  ofaU  feiU 
For  half  a  oentuiy  to  eooMi 

The  oot  shaU  know  no  olter  atqry* 
Thore,  many  a  Umo,  at  oioae  of  daiy. 
The  villagers  will  meet  and  aay: 
*  Mother,  to  make  the  momeitfa  fly. 
Tell  OB  aome  tale  of  days  gone  by  ; 
What  though  his  rale,  they  aay,  waa  hmd. 

We  keep  bis  memory  with  deUgbt : 
Tell  us  of  him,  good  grmndrootbor* 

Tall  ua  of  him  t<Hiightr  " 

He  has  the  unreasoning  instincts  of  sodi  w- 

Ele  on  his  side.  But  a  strong  power  i^  a|;ufi 
im  if  he  means  to  subvert  the  Conacitaaa. 
The  Grenerals,  Cavaignac  and  Chaogiair. 
will  thwart  any  of  his  iUe^  attemptm,  ud 
divide  the  army  against  bun;  aad  Laar- 
tine,  to  blast  his  pretensions  in  their  ftTvw- 
hold,  pours  out  his  withering^  denmHiaoB» 
of  Napoleon  as  a  vulgar  homicide,  in  bis  •«« 
work,  the  History  of  the  Restorations.  It  * 
commonplace  to  say  that  Franee  ia  tb«  icr 
face  of  a  volcano ;  but  the  figure  is  to  mt^ 
priate  that  we  adopt  it  till  we  can  get  aW 
ter  for  the  purpose. 

Two  naval  squadrons  are  about  to  be  toe 
from  France:  one  to  cruise  on  the  oo«t^ 
Italy  to  watch  the  disturbances  that  are  be 
ginning  to  threaten  the  peninsula ;  the  ocUr 
to  the  sea  of  Japan  under  a  Rear  Admin^ 
a  military,  scientific,  and  commercial  expkn- 
tion  of  those  rich  lands  and  waters  so  htf 
tabooed  against  the  Europeans,  and  nowabosl 
to  be  involved  in  the  vortex  of  progroaiL 

England. — In  England  the  noise  and  ex- 
citement of  the  Crystal  Palace  are  Qndeff»> 
ing  diminution,  and  the  Church  bonnes  ii 
bc^nning  to  make  itself  heard  the  looiv. 
The  late  htw,  making  the  assumption  of  (Mt- 
olic  Church  titles  penal,  is  agitating  the  en- 
pire.    In  Ir^and  the  hubbub  is  greatest,  ■ 
was  to  be  expected,  and  the  Catholic  ptiia* 
hood  proteet  as  vehemently  as  the  sdiisnitiei 
of  the  fourteenth  century  md.  A  Cathofie  Aa- 
sociation  is  organized  to  war  agaiuitpei^^oai 
Albion  in  the  matter  of  these  titles.    Ireliad, 
as  mnch  of  it  as  the  emigration  has  left  beluni 
is  expected  to  range  itself  at  thebaokof  tfat 
Bishops,  and  the  old  business  of  the  0*0oa- 
nell  days  is  making  that  miserable  terransi 
oa^iM  still  more  ridionlons  and  d^ylofibk 
The  intention  of  the  Irish  dignitarMs  ii  to 
assume  the  forbidden  style^  and  then  trr  As 
thing  in  court.  o|^^q||^g^ikfi 
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to  law  with  England !  In  the  latter  oonntry 
the  rafgority  of  the  press  is  opposed  to  the 
Catholic  claims;  even  the  liberal  papers  do 
not  find  their  liberality  proof  agwnst  the  tra- 
ditional dislike  of  every  thing  Popish.  Punch 
is  death  on  the  Church  of  Rome  f  Of  course 
many  of  our  readers  have  seen  (for  Punch  is 
no  stranger  in  our  American  book-ahopsj  the 
many  comicalities,  sharper  than  swords  in 
the  end,  by  which  Popery  is  assiuled. 

^  A  thooaaiid  '■capes  of  wit 
Make  It  the  mother  of  their  Idle  dreams, 
And  rock  it  in  their  flmciea." 

What  a  figure  the  Irish  Bishop  cuts  with  the 
Fiery  Gross!  And  the  clerical  Wolf  and 
Little  Red  Riding-hood!  But,  after  all,  they 
may  laugh  who  win.  And  the  titulars  will 
win. 

The  Crystal  Palace  will  be  closed  th'is 
month.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent 
thing,  even  as  a  trading  speculation.  It  oould 
notmil.  The  Queen  anu  Prince  Albert  were 
to  that  show  what  Baruum  is  to  his  own,  and 
carried  it  through  right  royally.  The  almost 
duly  attendance  of  the  Queen  was  enough  to 
sustain  the  interest  of  the  house,  which  might 
otherwise  have  subsided  somewhat.  At  first 
the  London  papers  were  dbposed  to  dispar- 
age our  contributions;  but  a  Yankee  reapmg- 
imu^ine  and  the  miraculous  lock-pi(^ng  of 
Mr.  Hobbs,  of  New- York,  have  made  a  more 
lasting  practical  impression  upon  a  practical 
people  than  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  s1k>w 
put  together.  But  the  United  States  showed, 
after  all,  that  her  best  things  were  not  by  any 
means  at  the  Qrystulline.  Like  an  ancient 
knight-errant,  riding  up  alone  to  the  gates 
of  a  strange  city,  and  challenging  any  cham- 
pion disp^ed  to  come  forth  and  fight  with 
him,  the  very  famous  little  cutter  ^^  America^* 
rode  the  other  day  into  Cowes,  where  the 
swiftest  keels  of  England  were  congregated, 
and  sent  a  cartel  of  defiance  into  the  midst 
of  them ! 

The  Yankee  craft  stepped  forth  before  the  test, 
And,  Albion,  challenged  yon  to  ran  a  race  I 

And  she  ran  it,  and  won  it  too,  beating  the 
best  yacht  in  England,  by  tremendous  odds, 
hi  a  course  of  twenty  miles.  John  Bull  stared, 
as  at  something  extremely  unlocked  for,  and 
Punch  handsomely  admitted  that  instead  of 
^^  Yankee  Doodle-doo."  our  motto  should  be 
Yankee  Doodle  Did!  Well,  this  has  been 
£urly  acknowledged  by  the  English  press  to 
be  a  fair  and  undoubted  beating — an  emphatic 
poof  that  on  the  element  which  England  has 
Deen  in  the  habit  of  calling  her  own,  she  b 
no  longer  without  a  supenor.  Within  the 
last  year  or  so,  indeed,  Mr.  Collinses  steam- 
ships have  been  demonstrating  the  same  in 
the  fiace  of  the  world.  The  Jupiter  Tonans 
of  Printing-house  Square  admits  the  fiiot,  and 


doubts  are  for  ever  dumb.  One  English  paper, 
the  London  Merchant^  speaking  the  honest 
conviction  of  almost  the  entire  press  of  the 
country,  says:  "We  write  to  record  our 
opinion,  that  the  empire  of  the  seas  must  be- 
fore long  be  oeded  to  America;  its  persever- 
ing enterprise,  its  great  commerce,  are  certain 
to  secure  this  prize ;  nor  will  England  be  in 
a  condition  to  dispute  it  with  her.  America, 
as  mistress  of  the  ocean,  must  overstride  the 
civilised  world."  Not  such  a  great  misfor- 
tune for  the  world,  that  1  America  will  do 
nothing  unladylike,  thank  God.  She  will 
not  overstride  the  world  to  plunder  and 
maltreat  it.  Meantime,  England  will  keep 
her  supremacy,  we  perceive,  as  long  as  she 
may:  Cunard  is  building  four  iron  screw 
steam-ships,  the  first  to  be  ready  for  the  bil- 
lows on  New-Year's  Day. 

England  can  boast  her  golden  territories 
as  weQ  as  ourselves.  Gold  has  been  discov- 
ered in  the  earth  at  several  |daces  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  a  placer  has  been  opened 
at  Bathnrst.  Every  thing  is  in  apple-pie  or- 
der at  these  diggings.  The  Governor-General 
has  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
search  for  gold  unless  with  a  government 
lioense;  and  though  the  diggers  are  digging 
as  men  do  every  where  who  dig  for  gold,  ea- 
gerly and  energetically,  they  are  doing  so 
under  regulations.  A  deposit  bank  was  about 
to  be  set  up  at  the  placer,  to  be  supported  from 
the  license  money.  This  would  secure  the 
winnings  of  the  searchers,  who,  it  is  said, 
average  half  an  ounce  each  per  day.  Mr. 
Stuchbury,  the  geologist  of  the  colony,  haa 
reported  very  favorably  of  this  golden  di»- 
oovery. 

Gk>ld  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  valley 
of  the  river  Ohaudidre,  in  Lower  Canada. 
About  five  hundred  Americans  and  several 
persons  from  New-Brunswick  have  been 
prospecting  there  during  the  summer.  The 
mineral  region,  it  is  said,  extends  over  a  sur- 
face of  8,000  s<mare  miles,  the  gold  being 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  in  the 
neighboring  hills. 

A  letter  has  been  published  fW>m  Dr.  John 
Rae,  regarding  his  efforts  for  the  discovery 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  dated  Fort  Confidence, 
Great  Bear  Lake,  Oct.  14th,  1850.  He  pro- 
posed going  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  1851, 
twenty  days'  march  to  the  north waS^  between 
Victoria  and  Wollaston's  Lands.  He  ulti- 
mately proposed  to  descend  the  Copper  Mine 
river,  in  June  or  July,  when  the  ice  should 
be  broken  up.  He  seems  confident  of  falling 
in  with  Sir  John.  This  is  not  impossible,  ii 
he  should  journey  through  that "  dark  valley," 
which  it  is  gener^y  believed  poor  Sb*  John 
has  reached  long  before  now. 

Ireland  seems  to  be  making  spaamodic  ef- 
forts about  the  Chorch-in-danger.    But  she  is 
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mainly  busied  in  rnnning  away.  If  the  Irish 
could  remove  their  country  from  her  anchor- 
age and  set  her  afloat,  like  another  Delos, 
they  would  ferry  her  over  and  moor  her  under 
the  lee  of  New-Jersey  shore.  As  they  can- 
not, they  leave  the  wreck,  and  escape  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  emigration  from 
Ireland  is  increasing  in  an  enormous  degree, 
and  will  continue  to  moreasetill  about  two  or 
three  millions  will  only  be  left  in  the  old 
island.  It  is  the  island  of  a  thousand  unde- 
Teloped  resources,  and  we  should  not  wonder 
if  some  of  our  Yankee  speculators  went  and 
settled  in  it.  It  is  a  wealthier  island  naturally 
than  Ouba.  An  American  colony  upon  it 
would  be  the  signal  of  its  regeneration. 


Germany. — ^The  news  from  Germany  is 
interesting.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  promulgate  their  designs  of 
restoring  despotism  to  its  old  rights.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  with  an  honest  ferocity, 
has  doomed  the  Constitution  of  March,  1849, 
to  the  flames — ^that  Constitution  for  which 
l>eople  said  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians 
should  have  been  so  grateful.  He  will  govern 
for  the  ftiture  with  the  help  of  a  Council  of 
Ministers, — ^at  the  head  of  whom,  from  present 
appearances,  is  to  be  placed  once  more  that 
ancient  prop  of  absolntisni,  Prince  Metter- 
nich,— which  is  to  give  its  opinion  whenever  he 
has  a  mind  toask  for  it.  Like  Louis  XIV.,  he 
will  throw  his  sword  on  the  council-table,  and 
say:  "  L'^tat,  c'est  moi !"  This  proceeding  has 
greatly  agitated  the  good  people  of  Vienna, 
who  sent  him  scampering  to  the  Tyrol,  along 
with  his  unde  Ferdinand,  in  18^8.  The  King 
of  Prussia  has  muzzled  the  Cologne  Oaeette; 
has  let  it  know  it  must  no  longer  meddle  with 
the  discussion  of  public  aflOurs  I  In  the  mean 
time  there  is  a  knot  of  Thrasybuluses  in  Lon- 
don, who  watch  the  "thirty  tyrants"  of  that 
German  land.  They  have  set  about  publish- 
ing revolutionary  pamphlets,  and  are  in  com- 
munication with  the  discontented  people  of 
the  continent.  High  Holbom  is  their  pou  9to  ; 
and  with  this  fulcrum  they  try  to  move  the 
Teutonic  world  to  independence.  Dr.  Tause- 
nau  is  their  president.  The  English  Govern- 
ment, though  sympathizing  little  with  their 
republicanism,  or  with  that  of  the  Italian  pa- 
triots, who  also  sit  and  plot  within  the  sound 
of  Bow  bells,  must  tolerate  them.  So  will  the 
democratic  genius  of  England — ^which  has 
still  an  influence  in  the  land,  and  which  is  yet 
destined  to  put  down  the  tyrannies  and  abuses 
that  obscure  and  weaken  it  just  now. 


The  Hunoabians. — ^Kossuth  and  his  com- 
panions— ^five  only  were  latterly  left  with  him 
^— were  to  have  been  liberated  on  the  15th 
Tt,  and  sent  from  Katahia  to  England,  on 


their  way,  it  is  reported,  to  the  ITiiite>d  I 
For  the  last  two  years,  Turkey  kept  the  Hub- 
garians  imprisoned,  under  awe  of  tlie  tbrestE 
of  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Anstrm.    T^ 
Ottoman  Porte  has  been  praised  for  not  ^sr- 
rendering  them.    We  cannot  see  ho^w  it  cai 
escape  condemnation  for  not  permittiii^  tber. 
to  pass  freely  through  and  from  its  indepezMfeai 
and  neutral  dominions.    Kossuth  has  exprcn^ 
ed  his  doubts  of  his  release  at  the  appoint^ 
time,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Moti»  o( 
our  embassy  at  Constantinople.   He  fearvd  isr 
the  feebleness  of  Turkey,  and  told  Mr.  Horm 
he  had  little  hop^  from  the  inflaenoe  of 
America  in  the  matter;  inasmuch    as   the 
American  government  and    the   American 
press  took  always  occasion  to  declare  timx, 
the  Republic  would  not  meddle  in  the  aSein 
of  other  countries.    This  policy  Ko^niA  eri- 
dently  deplores.     He  said  it  was  doobtles 
suitable  to  the  infant  fortunes  of  the  States ; 
but  would  be  certain,  in  our  tamee,  to  weaken 
the  influence  which  such  a  powerful  and  en- 
lightened nation  should  possess,  and  make  oar 
sympathies  as  a  people  good  for  nothing: 
This  Is  not  the  place  to  discuss  so  imporfcaat 
and  delicate  a  question  as  this.     That  wue 
policy  which  has  done  so  much  for  freedom 
here,  and  free  opinion  every  where,  can  oohr 
become  more  eflicient  for  tne  good  of  othen 
by  the  increased  influence  which  ^e  git>wtk 
of  America  will  give  her  in  the  afiEairs  of  the 
world,  as  the  wings  of  her  eagle  spread  wider, 
as  her  commerce  and  population  crrow,  and 
the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  world  (see  the 
English  papers)  passes  over  to  our  flag.    Ame- 
rica, strong  enough  to  be  the  arbiter  of  na- 
tions, must,  by  a  law  qf  neeeetity  which  ocr- 
t^ly  will  have  no  reservations  here,  he  all 
that  the  best  friends  of  liberty  can  desire.   Her 
word  will  yet  have  the  force  of  law  in  the 
world;  and  she  will  not  greatly  need  to  knock 
any  one  down.    But  if  any  one  should  in^st 
on  being  knocked  down  for  misconduct,  why, 
that  alters  the  case  somewhat. 


Italy. — This  noble  and  unhappy  old  penm- 
sula  is  angry  and  restless,  and  her  peoples  ar» 
longing  for  the  power  to  punish  their  tyrants. 
At  Rome  the  iraneiet&nni  hate  the  Frencli 
cordially,  and  the  latter  feel  ashamed  of  their 
duty  as  army  of  occupation  for  the  Pope.  As 
the  Italians  are  debarred  the  use  of  the  etyl^ 
in  its  more  legitimate  character,  they  change 
it  to  the  Btiletto^  and  use  it  whenever  th^ 
can,  upon  the  persons  of  their  enemies.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  Director 
of  Police  the  other  day.  The  chambers  of 
one  of  the  Roman  Secretaries  of  State  were 
lately  opened  and  examined  by  the  polios- 
doubtless  with  the  authority  of  Pins  IX.  In 
Naples,  Lombardv,  and  the  other  govern* 
meats,  despotism  is  dinging  to  the  peopk,  m 
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the  great  snake  ooils  itself  ronnd  the  tortured 
famuy  of  LaocoOn.  The  mlere  are  every 
Tvhere  more  cautious  than  they  were  previous 
to  1848.  Their  military  forces  and  police  are 
increased,  and  organized  on  the  most  deter- 
mined principles  of  tyrant  government.  But 
the  cause  of  liberty  is  indestructible,  and  we 
may  etpect  to  hear,  from  time  to  time,  of 
Boine  terrible  outbreaks  against  the  native  or 
foreign  governors  of  Italy. 


AMERICAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

At  the  commencement  of  last  month,  news, 
previously  received,  of  the  failure  of  the 
Cuban  expedition,  were  fully  confirmed.   The 
enterprise  was  as  helpless  as  that  of  Car- 
denas, and  much  more  fatal.    About  160  men 
have  Deen  sent  to  Spain  as  prisoners;  22  are 
unaccounted  for ;  the  remainder  of  about  460 
who  went  with  Lopez  in  the  Pampero  have 
been  put  to  death  one  way  or  the  other. 
Having  landed  at  Bahia  Honda  on  the  12th 
August,  Lopez  marched  inland,  leaving  Colo- 
nel Crittenden  with  130  men  to  guard  the 
baggage.    Next  morning,  Crittenden,  on  his 
"way  to  join  Lopez,  was  attacked  by  the 
Queen's  troops,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  the 
shore.    Seeing  that  no  Creole  had  joined  in 
the  enterprise,  he  embarked  his  men  in  boats, 
intending  to  return  to  Florida.    But  he  was 
taken  with  about  fifty  others,  and  all  were 
shot  in  files  at  Havana.    In  the  mean  time, 
Lopez,  with  about  850  men,  was  attacked  by 
General  Enna.    The  latter  was  killed  and  his 
men  repulsed.    But  Lopez  lost  thirty  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.    In  this  battle,  instead 
of  one  of  those  used  by  the  warriors  of  anti- 
quity to  make  their  soldiers  fight  with  alacrity, 
he  used  a  cow-hide  applied  to  the  backs  of 
his  men  I    So  says  Lieutenant  Van  Vechten ; 
though,  considering  he  is  one  of  those  par- 
doned by  the  Spaniards,  and  expected  to  give 
an  account  of  the  expedition,  his  evidence 
must  be  taken  cum  grano  salU,    Next  day 
Lopez  was  again  attacked,  and  though  his 
followers  kept  the  Spaniards  in  check  for 
some  time,  against  formidable  odds,  he  was 
forced  to  retreat  to  the  mountains.    He  and 
his  men  wandered  fhrough  them  drearily 
without  food  or  shelter,  for  a  week,  during 
which  time  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 
them  were  glad  to  feast  on  a  horse.    On  the 
23d,  they  were  once  more  attacked  and  di&- 
pereed,  and  only  seven  men  remained  with 
Lopez.    On  the  26th,  having  had  but  one 
meal  for  six  days,  they  went  into  a  house, 
where  they  got  food.    But,  leaving  it,  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  country  people  and 
taken  prisoners.    Tnus  ended  the  last  expedi- 
tion against  Cuba,  fourteen  days  after  the 
invasion  of  the  island.    Lopez  was  taken  to 


Havana,  and  died  with  fortitude,  by  the 
garotte. 

The  moral  of  these  attempts  on  Cuba 
seems  to  be,  that  it  is  vain  to  try  and  liberate 
any  people  from  without — vain  to  try  and 
liberate  any  people  which  is  not  fit  for  liberty. 
The  Cubans— -Creoles  and  others — did  not  ifit 
a  finger  in  aid  of  Lopez,  proving  that  they  are 
a  slavish  population,  and  unfit  for  the  institu- 
tions and  auties  of  self-government.  The 
seeds  of  liberty  are  not  of  such  rapid  growth. 
Liberty  cannot  be  improvised^  nor  made  per- 
manent without  the  proper  education  of  the 
national  mind.  The  Cubans  are  a  cowardly 
race,  and  deserve  none  of  our  sympathy. 
Those  whom  Lopez  would  have  enfranchised 
were  the  most  eager  to  run  him  down  with 
blood-hounds,  and  betray  him — the  country 
people  of  Cuba.  Sympathizers  will  pause  a 
long  time  before  they  again  try  to  kindle  a 
revolution  in  Cuba. 

The  Thbeb  Glohious  Datb  of  Boston. — 
We  doubt  whether,  since  the  day  she  threw 
the  royal  souchong  into  the  bay,  Boston  ever 
felt  so  proud  of  herself  as  on  the  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  of  last  montli — days  which  are  set 
among  her  municipal  Fasti,  as  the  three  glo- 
rious days  of  1851 1  This  jubilee  of  amicable 
Septembrisers  was  held  to  celebrate  the  for- 
mation of  those  lines  of  railway  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  this  continent,  which  promise  to 
promote  in  a  very  gdnful  and  fraternal  man- 
ner the  general  intercourse  of  the  Canadians 
and  our  people,  and  give  greater  life  and 
scope  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Noilli 
America.  Very  liberally  and  cordially  did 
the  Bostonians  meet  the  expensive  occasion, 
and  not  less  cordially  did  the  Canadians  of  all 
ranks  accept  their  hospitality  and  reciprocate 
their  feelings  of  courtesy  and  brotherhood. 
The  first  charter  for  a  railway  was  granted 
twenty  years  ago  in  Massachusetts,  and  now 
the  State  is  covered  with  a  net-work  of  iron 
roads,  comprising  seven  trunk-lines,  with  a 
large  faniily  of  branches.  The  roads  within 
the  State  employ  a  capital  of  about  fifty-two 
millions  a  year,  the  yearly  revenue  of  which 
is  considered  to  be  about  six  and  a  half  mil- 
lions. Her  population,  something  less  than  a 
million,  is  amply  supplied  with  locomotive 
advantages. 

On  the  I7th,  a  great  number  of  the  civil 
and  milit«*y  authorities  of  Canada,  and  other 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  had  already  come 
into  Boston,  and  been  escorted  to  the  several 
chief  hotels.  On  that  day  they  were  carried 
about  the  city  to  see  the  notabilities,  and,  of 
course,  taken  to  Charlestown  to  survey  the 
star-y-pointing  obelisk  of  Bunker-Ilill.  The 
next  day.  President  Fillmore  having  come  to 
town,  a  large  steamer  took  him  and  the  chief 
guests  on  an  excursion  down  the  harbor,  at- 
tended by  a  crowd  of  floating  craft  and  by  all 
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the  sights  and  Bounds  of  general  festivity.  By 
the  time  the  aquatic  tour  was  completed,  Lord 
Elgin,  Governor-General  of  the  Oanadas,  at- 
tended by  his  brother.  Colonel  Bruce,  and  Lord 
Mark  Kerr,  was  received  at  the  Western  Rail- 
way Station  by  the  Mayor.  On  arriving  at  the 
Eevere  Ilouse,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
ancestry — ^honorable,  too,  as  bearing  the  naroe 
of  Bruce,  (passing  by  Lord  Byron's  splenetic 
Curse  of  Minerva  pronounced  on  the  EarPs 
father,  we  believe,  for  bringing  the  friezes  of 
the  Parthenon,  and  other  sculptures,  from 
Athens  to  England) — went  across  the  hall  of 
the  same  hotel  to  pay  the  homage  due  to  the 
head  of  this  Republic,  to  the  son  of  a  plain 
Yankee  farmer.  In  the  evening,  the  Earl 
distributed  himself  among  three  or  four  re- 
ception rooms  of  the  Boston  aristocracy. 

The  next  was  the  superlative  last  day  of 
the  Jubilee.  The  whole  population  seemed  to 
have  come  to  the  windows  or  into  the  streets ; 
and  bunting  enough  for  five  hundred  armies 
flew  from  roofs  and  spires,  and  arehed  and 
draped  the  thoroughfares  appointed  for  the 
route  of  the  procession.  In  eleven  large  divi- 
sions it  took  up  its  pilgrimage, 

**  And  wonod,  with  blitbosome  BMrch,  iU  long  array,'* 

to  the  pulsations  of  many  drums  and  the  in- 
spiriting noise  of  wind  instruments;  while 
such  multitudes  of  faces  looked  and  cheered 
ft-ora  the  houses  on  each  side,  "you  would 
have  thought  the  very  windows  spake."  The 
authorities  and  chief  societies  of  Boston 
marched — the  military  divisions.  Lord  Elgin, 
Governor  Boutwell,  the  Canadian  ministry, 
the  Canadian  guests ;  and  then  the  trades,  a 
long  and  highly  interesting  line.  The  Presi- 
dent was  suffering  from  cold,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  procession.  The  dinner  in  the 
pavilion  on  the  Common  was  a  grand  affair, 
between  three  and  four  thousand  persons  oc- 
cupied seats  at  a  cold  collation  of  things,  but 
■warmed  by  a  good  deal  of  fraternal  enthusi- 
asm. President  Fillmore  sat  to  the  banquet, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  Not  being  able 
to  stay  till  the  close,  lie  spoke  his  speech,  bv 
anachronism,  before  dinner,  and  left  the  haU 
to  proceed  to  Washington. 

After  his  departure,  several  excellent 
speeches  were  made  by  Lord  Elgin,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Everett,  Hon.  Mr.  Winthrop,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Howe,  of  Canada,  and  others ;  all  full  of 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  At  dusk  the  party 
broke  up  to  see  the  fire  works  on  the  Com- 
mon. Lord  Elgin  left  the  city  next  morning. 
And  thus  terminated  a  celebration  which, 
drawing  the  people  of  the  British  Provinces 
into  closer  contact  and  sympathy  than  here- 
tofore with  our  citizens,  must  foster  a  par- 
tiality for  our  way  ^s,  and  ulti- 
~"  •*?iy  result  in  gr  ^)endence 
\e  side,  and  '  advan- 
3n  the  oth€ 


The  Statb  AGiaci7i.TCJBAL  Faik  at  Rocb- 
B8TKR,  held  simultaneously  with  the  Boetoc 
Jubilee,  vied  with  the  k^ter  in  the    «f4c£- 
dor  and  interest  of  its  concomitAiits.      It  w« 
worthy  of  the  imperial  6tate  of  New-Ytirfc, 
so  rich  in  all  natural  endowments.      Tbe  Re- 
play of  agricultural  products,  £anainfr  Impk- 
ments,  manufactured  articles,  cattle,  poeloT, 
&c^  was  magnificent,  and  the  multitiides  t^ 
CTOwdedto  the  Fair  from  all  parts,  Ameriesas 
and  colonists,  were  not  less  renoarkable  tbm 
the  thing  itself.    The  Canadians  distm^nisbni 
themselves  in  several  departments,  ana  seess- 
ed  as  much  resolved  to  make  themselTee  Im^ 
pily  at  home  as  their  brethren  in    Boslne. 
Lord  Elgin  dropped  into  the  Fair  on  bis  war 
to  the  latter  city,  and  looked  about  him  witii 
great  interest,  particularly  at  a  gorgeous  ewi- 
lection  of  horses,  blood  horses,  and  so  forth. 
Governor  Hunt  was  there;    ex-Govemcn 
Marcy  and  Morton,  and  also  ex-PresSdcnt  Ty- 
ler, General  Wool,  and  other  notabilitiea.    A 
grand  dinner  wound  up  the  affair  in  a  very 
splendid  and  harmonious  manner ;  and  afctbs 
conclusion  it  was  resolved  that  this  Fsr 
should  henceforth  be  an  annual  one. 

On  the  10th  of  last  month  a  large  body  of 
armed  negroes  at  Christiana,  Pa.,  resisted  tht 
attempts  of  Mr.  Gorsuch,  of  Maryland,  (ac- 
companied by  five  others,)  to  reclaim  two  of 
his  ftigitive  ^ves.  Mr.  Gorsuch  was  killed, 
and  his  son  and  nephew  desperately  wonnded. 
The  negroes  numbered  sixty  or  seventy,  and 
fought  with  the  most  determined  ferocity. 
Under  the  prompt  action  of  the  United  States 
Mar^al,  from  forty  to  fifty  colored  persoDt 
were  arrested ;  and  the  law  of  the  United 
States  will  be  vindicated  in  this  afifair  in  tbt 
trial  which  takes  place  this  month. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Hnngarius 
lately  arrived  in  this  country  from  Shumla. 
Their  delegates.  Captains  Britch,  lichtenstcin 
and  Bukovitz,  had  a  recent  interview  with 
the  President  at  Washington,  introduced  bj 
Major  Tochman,  husband  of  the  late  MadUe 
Jagello.    The  President  welcomed  them  to 
America,  and  hoped  Kossuth  would  c<»iie 
soon  and  settie  in  this  country.    Tbe  Hung*- 
rians  were  on  their  way  to  New-Buda  is 
Ohio,  where  Governor  Ujhazy  and  otbere  of 
his  nation  have  already  settled.    Mr.  Corko- 
ran — ^the  name  shows  that  he  is  a  son  or  de- 
scendant of  old  Ireland — has  paid  $1,700  Ibr 
the  passage  of  one  hundred  of  these  Hun- 
garians to  their  destination.    Not  to  be  out- 
done in  generosity,  the  railroad  oompjuiies 
have  resolved  to  carry  them  free,  so  that  they 
wi^^ve  the  cash  to  purchase  implemeoto  of 
A^^buid  other  industry  when  they  get  to 
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vessels  were  expected  to  be  on  its  rivers  by 
this  time.  The  editor  of  the  Spectator  has 
been  through  the  valley  of  Tualatin,  where  an 
a42ademy  has  been  formed,  and  gives  a  highly 
favorable  account  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  the  salabrity  of  its  atmosphere.  Mnch 
the  largest  part  of  the  immigration  to  Ore- 
gon was  from  tiie  Conncil  Bmf&  rendezvous. 
Governor  Graines  and  Greneral  Lane  have  been 
fightine  with  the  Indians.  The  latter  had 
entered  their  territory,  killed  forty  or  fifty  of 
them,  and  driven  iJie  rest  into  the  mountains. 
He  brought  away  thirty  prisoners.  The 
nnmber  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  the  settlers 
have  to  contend  with  in  Oregon  shows  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  excellent  natural 
resources  of  the  country. 


MEZioo.-^This  country  seems  to  be  in  a 
precarious  and  unpromising  condition;  she 
never,  in  fact,  seemed  to  be  in  any  other  for 
a  long  time  past.  Just  now  it  is  threatened 
with  rebellion  and  the  loss  of  some  of  its 
northern  provinces,  Among  which  are  Tamau- 
lipas  ana  New-Leon.  "Hie  leaders  in  the 
business  of  revolution  are  Carabajal  and  Gov. 
Cardenas.  They  are  to  be  assisted  by  a  large 
body  of  Texan  rangers  recently  disbanded, 
and  do  not  expect  much  resistance  from  the 
Federal  troops.  This  enterprise  has  been 
concocted  for  some  time,  and  great  hopes  of 
its  success  are  entertained.  Scarcity  ot  pro- 
visions in  consequence  of  a  long  and  severe 
drouth  is  felt  in  the  northern  States  of  Mex- 
ico, and  doubtless  adds  to  the  popular  discon- 
tents, and  excites  wishes  for  some  change 
in  that  quarter.  An  outbreak  took  place 
lately  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  people  of  which  ap- 
pealed against  the  taxation  which  weigns 
upon  them.  They  assembled  to  lay  their 
complaint  before  the  Ayuntamiento.  The 
latter  ordered  some  soldiers  to  be  present  at 
the  interview,  which  sent  the  people  back  to 
their  houses  lor  their  arms.  Then  began  an 
angry  parlev,  and  the  argument  grew  into  a 
general  fusillade.  Three  persons  were  killed 
and  half  a  dozen  wounded  in  this  business, 
when  the  National  Guard  came  out  with  can- 


nons, sided  with  the  people,  and  obliged  the 
Ayuntamiento  to  come  to  terms  and  respect 
the  demands  of  the  citizens.  Another  out- 
break had  occurred  at  Durango,  in  conse- 
quence of  want  of  provisions,  and  several 
lives  were  lost  in  the  struggle.  It  is  thought 
that  the  three  thousand  Cuban  sympathizers 
who  were  ready  to  be  wafted  from  New- 
Orleans  to  Cuba  when  news  arrived  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Lopez  will  transfer  them- 
selves westward,  and,  under  Carabajal,  Carde- 
nas, or  some  other  leaders,  endeavor  to  win 
new  States  from  the  Soanish-desoended  peo- 

Ele  of  the  mainland.  Mexico  is  not  insensi^ 
le  to  her  own  distiftcted  condition  or  the 
designs  of  her  enemies  within  and  without. 
The  Senate  had  passed  an  act  recommending 
all  the  Spanish  American  Republics  to  unite 
in  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  estab- 
lish a  uniform  political  system,  a  general  act 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  tribunal  for  the 
settlement  of  differences,  &c.  In  the  State 
of  Guaniuuata  a  pronuneiamento  was  recently 
made  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  Mexico,  so  torn  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, to  be  able  to  bring  about  any  har- 
monious action  of  the  SouQi  American  Re- 
publics— all  as  restless  and  angry  as  mosqui- 
toes.   

New-Gbekada  has  been  lately  in  the  jaws 
of  insurrection.  It  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the  Jesuits  who  were  lately  driven 
fipom  the  country.  The  government  of  New- 
Grenada  is  going  on  the  plan  of  radical  re^ 
form,  and  has  the  support  of  the  people. 
General  Borrero,  who  headed  a  body  of  mal- 
contents in  Antioquia,  was  defeated  by  the 
troops  of  the  executive. 

General  Flores,  the  absconding  President 
of  Ecuador,  recently  left  Peru  to  go  and  head 
an  insurrection  in  Ecuador  which  was  intend- 
ed to  co-operate  wiUi  the  outbreak  in  New- 
Grtfiada.  Flores  is  said  to  be  the  stipendiary 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  subordinate  of 
Mr.  Chatfield,  the  English  envoy ;  he  lately 
resided  at  Costa  Rica.  Some  years  ago  he 
arranged  a  plan  by  which  Spain  could  bring 
back  all  the  runaway  Republics  and  make 
them  colonies  of  Spain  agmn. 
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Zecture$  on  tlie  Lortts  Prayer.    By  William  IL 
WiLUAXs.    Boston :  Gtould  A  Liiioola 

A  series  of  most  admirable  discourses  by  a  pro- 
found and  pious  thinker,  on  a  subject  of  universal 
application  and  interest  *We  enrich  our  pace  by 
the  following  extract  ft-om  the  preface,  remarkable 
for  its  force  and  beauty  :— 

"Could  we  write  the  history  of  mankind  as 
it  will  be  read  by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  in 
the  last  day,  how  much  of  earth*8  freedom,  and 
order,  and  peace  would  be  found  to  have  dis- 
tilled, Uirough  ouiet  and  secret  channels,  from 
the  fountain  full  and  exhaustless  of  this  single 

ner.  It  has  hampered  the  wickedness  which 
id  not  altogether  curb;  and  it  has  nour- 
ished individual  eoodness  and  greatnes-^  in  the 
eminence  of  whidi  whole  nations  and  ages  have 
rejoiced. 

•*  What  forming  energy  has  gone  forth  from  the 
single  character  of  Washington,  upon  the  destinies 
of  our  own  land  and  people,  not  onlv  in  the  days 
of  our  Revolution,  but  tnrough  each  succeeding 
year  I  He  only  who  reads  that  heart  which  He 
himself  has  fashioned,  can  fully  and  exactly  define 
the  various  influences  which  served  to  mould  the 
character  of  that  eminent  patriot;  yet  every 
biographer  has  attributed  much  of  what  George 
Washington  became  to  the  parental  training  and  the 
personal  traits  of  his  mother.  To  Paulding,  in  his 
liife  of  Waf^hinzton,  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  tha»  this  Christian  matron  daily  read  to  her 
household,  in  the  youth  of  her  son,  the  Contemphi- 
tions  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  illustrious  and 
Christian  Judge.  The  volume  is  yet  cherished  in 
the  family  as  an  heirloom,  and  bears  the  marks 
of  much  use;  and  one  of  its  essays,  *The  0ood 
Steward,'  is  redded  by  the  biographer  as  having 
especially  left  its  deep  and  indelible  traces  on  the 
principles  and  chanbcter  of  the  youtli  whom  God 
was  rearing  for  such  high  destinies.  And  certably, 
either  by  Uie  direct  influence  of  the  book  and  iu 
lessons  on  the  son,  or  by  their  indirect  effect  upon 
him  through  that  parent  revering  and  daily  con- 
sulting the  book,  the  Christian  jurist  and  statesman 
of  Britain  seems,  in  many  of  his  characteristic 
traits,  to  have  reappeared  in  this  the  warrior  and 
patriot  to  whom  our  own  country  gives  such  ear- 
nest and  profound  gratitude.  The  sobriety,  the 
balanced  judgment,  we  calm  dignity,  the  watchful 
integrity  shunning  the  appearance  of  evil,  the  tem- 
pered moderation,  the  controlling  good  sense,  car- 
ried to  a  rare  degree  that  made  it  mightier  tijan 
what  is  commonly  termed  genius, — all  were  kin- 
dred traits,  strongly  developed  in  the  character 
alike  of  the  English  and  of  the  American  worthy. 
In  Washington's  character,  this  seems  among  its 

*^ it  and  rarest  < *    ' ts  judicial  serer'*- 
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tion ;  the  composure  of  the  ArtaprngOB  carxie^  st 
the  struggles  of  ThermopylfflL*  Now  tiie  ■•«*  rf 
Hale,  thus  the  household  manual  in  tbe  dwetfin^^ 
the  youthful  Washington,  contains  a  laog,  Ubani 
and  minute  series  of  Meditatioos  oo  tbe  Ltftf* 
Prayer.  How  much  of  the  stem  virtae  that  bIkb* 
serenely  over  the  troubled  strifes  of  the  CoaMBfrn- 
wealth  and  Protectorate,  and  over  the  ahanw^ns 
profligacy  and  general  debasement  of  the  rtHured 
Stuarts,  came  from  the  earnest  study  of  thai  Prajer, 
only  the  Last  Day  can  adequately  show.  We  ca 
see,  from  the  space  it  occupies  m  Hale'a  whaBft, 
what  f>hare  the  supplication  had  in  hta  bihitnsl 
and  most  sacred  recoUectionsw  We  aeem  to  neo^ 
nixe,  in  his  earnest,  importunate  deprecatkn  of  tks 
sins  from  which  society  held  him  aingiilariv  free, 
and  in  his  urgent  and  mbute  suppUcatkjos  ^  a& 
grace  and  for  those  especial  excellences  in  whick 
bis  age  and  land  pronounced  him  to  have  noil 
eminently  attained,  the  secret  of  his  inununitT  aad 
hU  virtue.  Is  it  fanciful  or  creduloos  to  infer  that» 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  his  own  ac^naintanre  po^ 
sonally  with  the  work,  or  in  his  inherited  admiratini 
of  the  author's  character,  our  Washington  derived 
his  kindred  excellences  from  Hale ;  and  that  hesl- 
ing  virtue  thus  streamed  from  the  robes  of  the 
Saviour  on  the  mount,  as  He  enunciated  this  krm 
of  supplication — streamed  across  wide  oceans  aad 
intervening  centuries,  into  the  heart  and  charactff 
and  influence  of  him  whom  our  people  deli^  t> 
hail  as  the  Father  of  his  Country  1 

"  No  human  analysis  can  disinte^te  frotn  fte 
virtue,  and  freedom,  and  prosperity  of  moden 
Christendom,  the  proportion  and  amount  of  it 
which  is  distinctly  owmg  to  the  infloence  of  thit 
single  supplication." 

Ths  Ri^igum  of  Oeology^and  iU  etmnedtd  JSmmml 
Bt  Edward  Hitcbcock,  DJ).,  LLD.  Bostoa: 
Phillips,  Sampson  A  Ca 

These  admirable  lectures  form  one  of  tbe  moit 
valuable  contributiona  to  the  subject  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  so  popular  a  form,  ihe  eminent  au- 
thor has  devoted  many  years  to  the  eloddatiaD  of 
the  harmony  between  Uie  inspired  Revelatinn  and 
the  discoveries  and  oondusioos  of  modem  sdeot^ 
researdi  in  the  magnificent  field  of  Oeology  aad 
its  kindred  sciences,  (one  of  the  grandest  subjects 
of  human  contemplation,)  and  has  brought  to  ths 
task  a  mind  thoroughly  fiirnished  both  as  a  theolo> 
gian  and  a  scientific  savan.  We  regard  the  aifo- 
ments  which  he  puts  forth  as  impregnable  both  ■§ 


*^Calm,  but  item;  Uke  opa  whom  ao  compassion  ocaM 

weaken, 
Neither  could  doubt  deter,  nor  vIoleBt  Inifates  ahsrt 
Lord  of  his  own  resolves— of  his  own  heart  r' 
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against  the  skeptical  materialist  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  who  still  contend  for  the  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures  on  Uie  other.  There  can 
be  no  more  profitable  study  than  this  work  to  all 
parties. 


The  Epoch  of  Creatum:  The  Scripture  Doetrine 
OontratUd  with  tke  Oeologieal  Theory,  By 
ELEAZAa  Loan.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Ricr- 
Aau  W.  DiouysoN,  D.O.  New-York:  Charles 
Scribner. 

^  We  pla«e  our  notice  of  this  work  in  juztapesi- 
tion  with  that  of  the  above,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an 
argument  directly  upon  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion discussed  by  President  Hitchcock.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly able;  the  best  argument,  as  a  whole, 
on  its  side,  that  has  come  under  our  notice.  Yet 
we  must  confess  that  to  our  mind  it  is  utterly  in- 
sufficient, and  we  fear  not  calculated  to  do  the 
good  intended  by  its  author. 

If  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Qenesis,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  that  bare 
any  reference  to  natural  facts  and  phenomena,  is 
at  all  an  open  ijuestion,  (and  how  it  can  be  con- 
sidered otnerwise  we  cannot  conceiTe,  when  so 
many  of  the  learned  and  pious  have  argued  it,)  it 
is  certainly  most  rational  to  adopt  the  view  that 
best  harmonizes  with  what  at  least  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  facts  and  legitimate  deductions  of  sci- 
ence. The  whole  superstructore  of  modem  Ge- 
ology, as  a  science  of  principles,  Mr.  Lord  denies, 
or  at  least  doubts;  its  deductions,  which  come  from 
the  very  necessity  of  our  reasoning  upon  its  facts, 
he  ignores ;  and  he  would  have  us  draw  no  infer- 
ences—eliminate no  lawe;  although  he  must  be 
awat«  that  such  deductions  and  such  inferences  of 
laws  are  every  day  being  confirmed  by  new  fiicts 
predicted  from  such  dMuctions  an«t  inferences. 
Such  views  are  in  our  opinion  in  conflict  with 
human  development  and  progress,  both  intellectu- 
ally and  religiously.  The  facte  of  the  great 
arcana  of  Nature  are  but  the  frame-work— if  we 
may  so  speak — of  the  informing  spirit  of  Lata; 
and  it  is  tbb  latter  alone  that  appeals  to  the  high- 
est principles  in  the  intellectual  nature  of  man. 
To  discover  the  principlee  of  things  has  been  the 
great  educational  stimulant  of  our  nature  through 
all  ages,  and  the  desire  has  been  implanted  in  the 
human  soul  by  the  Atrrnoa  of  Nature  for  this 
highest  of  all  purposes.  Can  wo  then  believe  a 
theory  that  will  only  allow  the  mind  to  store  up 
barren  fiActsf  Mr.  Abbott  observes,  speaking  of 
the  topography  of  that  wonderful  region,  the  val- 
ley 01  the  Nue :  **  The  human  mind,  connected 
with  a  pair  of  eagle*s  wings,  would  have  solved 
the  mystery  of  £g^t  in  a  week;  whereas  science, 
philosophy,  and  research,  confined  to  the  surface  of 
the  ^uund,  have  been  occupied  for  twenty  centu- 
ries in  accomplishing  the  undertaking.**  So  from 
the  mount  of  God,  with  the  eye  of  inspiration, 
Moses  might  have  revealed  to  us  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  its  construction ; 
might  have  demonstrated  to  us  the  mathematics 
of  the  heavens,  as  well  as  stated  the  simple  and 
suUiroe  fiat  that  bade  them  be  and  they  were 
But  this,  even  we  can  see  sufficient  reason  for  not 
It  is  not  the  highest  purpose  to  know  the 


fiicts  or  even  the  laws  of  things  or  existences,  but 
to  be  morally  and  intellectiudly  developed  by 
these—to  become  a  conscious  thought,  worthy 
and  capable  of  being  the  avpreciator  of  the  great 
Creator  and  Pervader  of  all. 


The  Worke  of  Shakepeare:  The  Text  carefully 
reetored  according  to  the  Firet  KdUione ;  with 
Introductione^  Notee^  original  and  eelecled^  and 
Life  of  the  PoeL  By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  HoosoH, 
AJl  In  eleven  volumes.  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge: James  Monroe  A  Company.  Volumes 
LandIL 

We  have  looked  with  much  interest  for  this 
edition  of  the  great  mneter,  since  it  was  announced 
as  in  preparation,  knowing  as  we  did  the  eminent 
qualincations  of  the  editor  for  his  task.  Several 
of  the  essays  of  Mr.  Hudson  which  have  been 
contributed  to  the  columns  of  this  Review,  and 
afterwards  published  among  his  Lectures,  have 
made  our  readers  acquaint^  with  his  profound 
study  of  the  bard,  and  the  remarkable  powers  of 
criticism  and  analysis  which  he  exhibits  in  his 
elucidations  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  his 
plays.  We  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  H.'s 
editorial  preface  for  what  he  designs,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  accomplish  in  this  edition.  We 
have  little  doubt  but  it  will  be  altogether  the  best 
t>ublished    The  volumes  be- 


^  edition  yet  pu 
fore  us  are  executed  in  a  most  admirable  s^le, 
both  in  matter  and  manner;  with  observations 
and  notes  both  judidous  and  acute;  printed  on, 
beautiful  paper,  with  remarkably  clear  and  eleganti 
type.  They  are  of  the  duodecimo  form,  of  all 
others  the  most  convenient  for  so  constant  a  neces- 
sity as  Shakspeare.  We  predict  an  unbounded 
popularity  for  the  work. 


Drayton :  A  Story  of  American  Life,  New- 
York  :  Harper  A  Brothers. 

The  slight  glance  which  we  have  been  able  tn 
bestow  upon  this  volume  hardly  enables  us  to 
judge  of  Its  merits.  The  story  is  a  truly  Ameri- 
can one, — the  career  dl  a  youth  of  genius,  rising 
from  a  shoemaker's  apprentice  to  the  highest 
honors  of  the  bar.  Tne  style  is  somewhat  in- 
flated, and  yet  there  is  a  fiuulity  of  narrative  and 
expression  which,  whilst  that  indicates  an  unprac- 
tised hand,  this  gives  promise  of  a  capacity  lor 
something  better. 

Literary  Heminieceneet,  from  the  Avtobiography 
of  an  Englieh  Opium-Eater.  By  Thomas  Dx 
QunrcxT.  In  two  volumes.  Boston :  Tickoor, 
Reed  <b  fields. 

These  will  probably  be  the  most  popular  of  this 
elegant  series  of  volnmes  of  the  miscellaneous 
writings  of  De  Quincey,by  this  enterprising  house. 
The  wonderful  grace  and  beauty  of  his  language, 
the  shrewd  ob^rvatioo,  the  profound  analytical 
capacity,  and  the  appreciative  imnpathy  with  all 
that  is  mther  refined  or  great  m  litertiture,  qualify 
this  author,  we  had  almost  said  beyond  all  others, 
for  sudi  a  purpose  as  is  undertaken  in  these 
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essajB :  namely,  to  represent  to  us  the  great  liter- 
ary geniuses  of  his  time  and  acquaintance — Dayy, 
Godwin,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Edward 
Irving,  Talfourd,  <fec  These,  with  the  many  most 
interesting  circumstances  of  his  own  literary  career, 
will  make  the  work  a  never-failing  favorite  with 
all  for  whom  literature  has  charms  beyond  the 
Tulgar  things  of  sense. 

PcLSiogei  in  ike  Life  of  Mrn,  Margaret  Maitland, 
New- York:  D.  Appleton  &  Oa 

This  is  a  **  quaint  and  curious  volume,"  but  of 
such  unquestionable  genius  that  no  one  with  the 
faintest  appreciation  of  quiet  and  truthful  earnest- 
ness of  character,  and  with  any  taste  for  sim- 
plicity of  antique  modes  of  thought  and  speech, 
can  open  it  without  being  fascinated  by  the  quiet 
and  quaint  pictures  that  the  author,  with  such 
skill,  maketh  to  pass  before  his  mental  eye.  It 
is  altogether  wholesome  and  good. 

lo:  A  Tale  of  the  Olden  Fane.  By  E.  Baeton. 
New- York :  D.  Appleton  A  Oa 

We  must  reserve  our  judgment  of  this  book  for 
a  better  opportunity  of  perusal  The  scene  is 
laid  in  ancient  Greece,  and  the  author  has  evi- 
dently a  feeling  of  classic  enthusiasm.  His 
manner  and  style  is,  however,  strained  and  over- 
wrought Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  that 
the  opening  chapters  make  upon  us. 

Epieodee  of  Imeet  Life,  By  Aohfta  DoiacsnoA, 
M.E.T.  Second  Series.  New-York:  J.  S. 
RedfieR 

This  volume  is  no  less  attractive  and  beautiful 
than  the  first,  of  which  we  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion.  Truly  admirable  contrimitioos  they 
are  to  ponular  scientific  knowledge,  with  all  the 
grace  and  attractiveness  of  fiuiy  tales,  notwith- 
standing their  accuracy  of  detail  and  minuteness 
of  scientific  knowled^  There  is  no  fEdling  off  in 
the  elegance  with  which  the  enterprising  pubiyier 
has  gotten  up  the  work.  •  We  know  of  oo  sudi 
centre-table  attraction. 


Swallow  Bam;  or  a  Smourn  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
Bv  J.  P.  KnfirBDT.  Revised  edition,  with  twenty 
Illustrations  by  Strother.  New- York :  George 
P.  Putnam. 

Familiar  as  the  name  of  this  book  has  been  to 
us,  we  had  not,  before  this  beautiful  edition  was 
put  into  our  hands,  seen  it ;  and  although  we  wero 
prepared  to  expect  a  work  of  no  oitimary  merit 
nom  our  knowledge  of  the  fatter  and  graver 
writings  of  the  distingnuhed  author,  we  confess 
to  having  our  expectations  more  than  realised 
To  our  fresh  enthnciasm  over  this  elegant  edition, 
with  its  humoroQS  and  graceful  illustrations,  and 
dear  brilliant  type,  it  appears  a  worthy  com- 
panion of  the  somewhat  similar  volumes  of 
WashingloD  Irving;  not  unhke  his  Braoebridge 
Hall,  of -shall  we  say  t--equal  grace  and  humor, 
with  the  advantage  of  being  more  national  in  its 


subject,  scenery,  and  treatment  We  can  fjujUMit  iSl 
those  who  have  not  read  it  atreat ;  and  tbo^c  vk 
read  the  first  edition,  now  so  long  since  paUiehei 
will  eagerly  possess  themselves  of  this  new  one. 

Elements  of  Tliofught ;  or  Conciee  JSrpianatiemM  ^ 
the  Prtndptd'  Terme  em^cyed  in  the  wnem 
JSranehee  of  Intetleettial  PhUowopky^  By  la&M 
Tatlob.  New-York:  William Oowans.  Seeod 
American,  from  the  Ninth  London  Editioo. 

By  giving  the  full  title  of  this  little  work,  ad 
addmff  our  testimony  to  the  many  before  na  d 
the  admirable  manner  in  whidi  the  deo^D  of  the 
author  has  been  executed,  we  perform  a  do^  t» 
the  public  as  well  as  to  the  nubliaher.  To  the 
student  of  philosophy,  with  whom  so  nmcli  de^ 
pends  upon  the  proper  definition  and  dear  mder 
standing  of  terme^  this  work  should  never  be 
wanting. 

The  Sea  and  the  SeMor  ;  NotM  tm  F^raetee  md 
Italy;  and  other  Literary  Remaine  of  Hem.  Wal- 
ter Cotton,  With  a  Memoir,  by  Rev.  HsnrT 
Cheever.    New- York :  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Oa 


We  have  had  occasion  to  notioe  the 
other  works  of  this  pleasant  and  popnUu*  i 
This  is  probably  the  most  mterestine  of  the  i 
making  us  aoquamted  as  it  does  wim  the  peraanal 
history  of  the  author,  and  eidiibiting  more  fo^ 
the  versatility  of  his  genius^  and  the  variety  i 
his  aocomplishmentSL 

Vagammndo;  or  the  AttaehiinSpmn^  ImciuSm§ 
a  brief  Excareion  inio  the  Empire  of  Maroee^ 
ByJoHNEsAiAsWAEKKir.  New-York:  dMake 
Scribner. 

Mr.  Warren  has  given  us  in  this  work  hm  adrflh 
tures,  feelings,  and  reflec.ions  during  a  six  moDlki' 
residence  in  Spaia 

Entering  as  he  does  truly  into  the  very  spirit  ef 
that  most  romantic  land,  with  a  ready  pen  aad 
enthusiastic  teriiperament,  he  could  not  well,  and 
has  not  failed  to  make  a  charming  book.  Hii 
style  suits  his  subject,  and  his  subject  his  atyle; 
and  therefore  we  may  predict  that  hia  book  will 
be  a  fitvorite. 

ChamberiePaperef^ar  the  People,  VoLL  Phib- 
delphia:  J.  W.Mooie. 

This  republication  is,  we  believe,  a  fiM-sunile  of 
the  original  Edinburgh  edition  of  thispopolar  iiiii> 
cellany.  Has,  therefore,  will  be  sufifcient  to  ear 
of  the  neatness  and  taste  with  which  it  m  iaaovd 
The  name  of  Chambers  is  a  sufficient  goarantee  of 
the  excellence  of  the  contents. 

A  Wreath  around  the  Oroee  ;  or  Scripture  Trtttke 
lUuetrated  Bv  Rev.  A.  Moarov  Bcown.  Witt 
a  Recommendatory  Prefiice  by  John  Abosil 
Jamks.    Boston:  Gould  A  Lino^ 

The  purpose  of  this  work,  and  the  reooouneoda- 
tion  with  which  it  comes,  will  insure  ita  weloooM 
amonff  the  class  of  readers  lor  whom  it  is  de- 
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POLITICAL  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

"To  roost  men  ezpericoco  is  like  tfa«  tton  ligfato  of  a  iliip»  whidi  aiamine  oolj  the  tract  it  bat 

pawed" — COLBEIDGI. 


A  BT8TORT  of  modem  political  queBtions, 
if  faithful^  executed, — a  true  account  being 

S'ven  of  Jp  opponents  and  the  defenders  of 
e  ineaflka,  and,  if  carried,  their  results — 
whether  confirming  or  refuting  their  advo- 
cates, by  the  undeniable  facts  of  their  ope- 
ration,— would  be  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  all  political  books. 

Such  a  book,  being  written  up  to  this 
present  November,  A.D.  1851, would,  among 
its  complicated  details,  contain  no  instance 
of  a  measure  so  palpably  refuting,  by  the  &cts 
of  its  actual  operation,  the  arguments  and 
predictions  of  its  advocates,  as  the  tariff  of 
1846.  It  happened,  by  the  unfortunate  con- 
trivance of  the  Fate^  that  the  powerful  party 
which  executed  with  such  heroic  resolution 
this  fearful  experiment  upon  a  prosperous 
country,  had  a  leader  and  spokesman  who, 
lacking  the  modesty  which  usually  accompar 
nies  such  greatness,  and  the  discretion  which 
his  wisdom  and  station  naturally  demanded, 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  a  veritable  quack  doctor  would  em- 
pk>y,  the  inevitable  effects  of  his  nostrum 
upon  the  body  politic ;  tempting  his  victims 
through  their  imaginations  and  their  hopes, 
by  holding  up  before  them  the  most  daxzling 
resaltii.  The  &mons  reports  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Walker  are  known  unto  all  men,  and  are 
most  hunentable  instances  of  the  £>lly  of 
human  predictions. 

In  less  than  five  yean  from  the  inaaga- 

TOU  yuL    vo*  T. 


ration  of  this  stupendous  measure  for  the 
extension  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  with 
no  impediment  whatever  thrown  in  the  way 
of  its  operation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  two 
most  unprecedented,  uncalculaUd,  and  un- 
looked  for  helps  to  its  operation  ^what 
*'  aids ''  they  would  have  been  to  Mr.  Walk- 
er's "  reflections,'*  could  he  also  have  fore* 
seen  them  I) — a  famine  in  Europe  following 
an  unprecedented  crop  in  these  States,  and 
the  discovery  of  an  inexhaui»tible  gold  field, 
— the  following  is  the  result  We  were  to 
export,  according  to  Mr.  Walker — 


Id  the  year  1848, 

-     184«, 

-        «     1860, 


-  1228.898^60 

829.969.993 

-  488,456.068 


Such,  good  reader,  was  the  enormous 
prediction  of  the  results  of  this  great  mea- 
sure. Let  us  now  compare  these  fiuKaea 
with  the  facts,  as  they  actually  occurred. 
The  offidtU  $taUmeni  of  the  exports  for 
these  same  years  was  as  follows : — 

1848,  ....  1189.984,121 

1849,  -        182,688.966 
1860,   ....  184,900,266 

The  result  of  this,  it  will  bo  perceiTed,  is : 
Aggregate  of  Mr.  Walker^s  estimate 

of  exporU  for  the  years  1848,  '49 

and'60,        -  .       1,041.808,899 

Aggregate  of  tffieial  statemeoti  for 

the  lame  years,  400,601,841 

Leaving  a  bahnoe  of  $e4O3O2,0M 

In/Mfor  of  Mr.  Walker's-rtf'H^^B^m/ 
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It  will  b6  observed  that  the  whole  three 
years  of  actual  results  do  not  equal  Mr. 
Walker's  estimate  for  one  year  by  nearly 
eighty-eight  millions  of  dollars ! 

How  utterly  absurd  in  the  plain  light  of 
the  facts  does  all  this  appear  !  With  what 
confusion  should  it  cover  the  advocates  of  a 
system  demonstrated  to  be  so  palpably  fal- 
lacious !  But  no ;  the  party  that  applauded 
this  report  to  the  echo,  and  acted  upon  its 
suggestions,  abate  not  one  jot  of  their  per- 
nicious theory ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  demon- 
stration, and  in  spite  of  the  disasters  and 
the  embarrassment  they  have  brought  upon 
the  country,  moan  agam  to  fight  for  the  su- 
premacy, in  order  to  maintain  the  tyranny 
of  so  fatal  a  system. 

But  let  us  suppress  our  indignation,  and 
pursue  the  results  of  this  policy  up  to  the 
present  time.  What  are  they?  In  brief 
this :  that  instead  of  an  excess  of  exports^  we 
have  imports;  mstead  of  selling,  we  have 
been  buying. 

The  exports  of  our  own  productions  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  will  amount  to  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, whilst  the  imports  reach  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  millions;  leaving  a 
balance  against  us  of  fifty-six  millions  of 
dollars.  Something  more  than  one  half  of 
this  appears  to  have  been  paid  for  in  specie, 
and  the  rest  has  yet  to  be  paid  in  the  same 
way,  or  by  anticipating  our  future  export 
resources,  and  so  merely  postponing  the 
evening  of  the  evil  day.  And  now,  as  the 
natural  result,  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants are  failing  in  all  directions,  our  banks 
are  embarrassed,  and  our  producers  find 
melting,  or  in  danger  of  melting  out  of 
their  luuids,  the  profits  so  hardly  won  during 
these  years  of  competition  with  foreign 
'  rivals.  We  are,  in  short,  having  enacted 
over  again  the  frightful  results  of  former 
experiments  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  nature 
snd  facts  are  too  strong  for  us,  and  we 
must  ever  be  retracing  our  steps  if  we  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  weories  that  other  na- 
tions concoct  for  us  from  other  circum- 
.  itancea  and  other  principles  than  our  own. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  bring  before 
the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  the  most  suc- 
cinct, matter-of-fact,  and  palpable  manner, 
006  of  the  subjects  dividing  the  political 
parties  that  appeal  to  the ''  business,"  if  not 
'o  the  ^  bosoms,''  of  all  men,  poUticians  or 
\ot  politicians,  rich  and  poor,^  manofAc- 


turers,  merchants  or  farmers.  We  hare 
done  this  that  we  may  have  at  least  oee 
point,  the  emergency  of  which  will  be  dis- 
puted by  no  protectionist,  whether  be  be 
Whig  or  "Democrat"  Now,  whilst  the 
ponderous  evil  we  have  been  illustrating, 
and  others  that  we  may  touch  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  article,  traceable  directly  to 
polituxd  causes,  are  so  pressing,  there  is  an 
unaccountable  apathy  of  political  actioo, 
organization  and  discussion,  amoi^  thos« 
upon  whom  the  nation  depends  for  the  rectifi- 
cation of  those  evils — the  Whig  party,  its 
press  and  its  statesmen.  The  enemy  is  look- 
ing with  satisfaction  upon  this  state  of 
thugs,  for  in  this  apathy  is  his  certain 
triumph.  He  depends  more  upon  inactioQ 
than  action.  The  natum  aroused  is  alwap 
and  ever  Hs  certain  discomfiture. 

Politics  in  this  country  is  not  in  its  nature 
an  amateur  science  for  the  gratificaticm  of 
the  tastes  or  ambitions  of  the  few,  that  may 
be  taken  up  or  laid  down  as  those  tastei 
wax  or  wane,  or  those  ambitions  die  or 
receive  other  directions ;  but  is  tlMpracticii 
duty  of  every  man  in  thb  free  ^Bpinnitj. 
He  that  is  indifferent  and  doeMm  takt 
pains  to  form  definite  opinions  upon  ques- 
tions of  public  policy,  and  perform  thoss 
acts  necessary  to  give  practical  efficiency  to 
his  sentiments,  is  willbg  to  be  the  slave  of 


other  men's  opinions,  and  submit  himself 
and  his  affairs  to  theories  that  he  may  d«- 
spise,  and  instruments  whom  he  detests; 
and  is  consequently  no  good  citiaen,  m 
worthy  member  of  a  State,  the  theory  of 
which  is,  the  government  of  all  over  eUL  No 
one  can  say  that  he  is  not  responsible  (or 
what  is  done  because  he  takes  no  part  ia 
pohtics.  His  negative  action  has  pontim 
effects.  If  evil  measures  are  perpetrated 
and  evil  men  put  into  power,  he  has  beet 
at  least  half  as  efficient  an  agent  in  the 
work  as  any  one  who  by  his  pobtical  action 
has  carried  those  measures  and  elected  thoM 
men.  These  are  truths  that  no  one  dis- 
putes, that  there  are  in  &ct  no  arguments 
against ;  and  yet  how  many  act  contraiy  to 
until  some  great  emergency  compels  them 
to  regard  them. 

When  the  treasures  of  the  natioii — the 
means  by  which  it  carries  on  its  bencficeflt 
objects  d  blessing  and  elevating  humanity, 
that  should  be  r^arded  as  saicred  as  tfaa 
offering  in  the  temple — are  found  to  bs 
in  the  hands  ofnthie^reB  and  ipbhox? ;  '^^bm 
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they  are  praoticallj  being  regarded  as  the 
spoils  of  the  political  \'icU>rs,  then  are  these 
principles  for  which  we  are  appealing  acted 
upon  ;  the  vampires,  though  unsatiated, 
are  flung  from  their  prey.  But  the  evil 
cannot  be  undone,  and  we  must  gQ  back 
and  heal  the  mischief  that  our  ow4X  ftlse- 
Dess  to  duty  has  permitted.  Again,  when 
the  nation  is  deliberately  precipitated  into 
an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war,  and  the 
armies  sacred  to  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  all  men,  are  used  to  violate  our  own 
first  principles  by  subjugating  foreign  ter- 
ritories and  their  people  to  a  sway  not  of 
their  own  choosing,  thus  sanctioning  the 
principles  upon  which  all  tyrannies  rest — 
then  do  the  men  to  whom  we  would  appeal 
arise  in  their  might,  and,  conscience- stricken 
by  their  former  supineness,  emphasize  their 
indignation  and  their  power  by  placing  in 
the  seat  of  their  recreant  Executive  the  hero 
who,  although  laboring  under  the  weight 
of  a  disdain  for  the  purpose  of  his  actions, 
did  that  only  which  man  could  do  in  the 
melancholy  case,  threw  the  shining  mantle 
of  military  glory  over  the  national  crime. 
And  now  again,  when  the  economic  theories 
of  a  nation  whose  political  yoke  we  once  and 
for  ever  threw  o%  have  been  permitted  to 
bind  us  to  a  commercial  supremacy  which 
we  have  not  yet  the  means  of  resisting, — 
draining  from  us  the  life-blood  of  our  com- 
merce, and  the  means  of  developing  the 
immense  latent  riches  of  our  Uwds,  our 
mines,  and  our  water-powers, — may  we  not 
with  confidence  again  anticipate  a  rising 
which  shall  break  those  fetters  that  have 
more  than  once  before  been  fiastened  upon 
us,  until,  galled  to  the  quick,  we  could  no 
bnger  bear  it,  but  bounding  from  them  in 
each  case  entered  upon  a  career  that,  from 
its  uniform  prosperity,  should  have  settled 
upon  an  impregnable  basis  the  policy  of  the 
nation  on  this  point  for  ever  ?  Unquestiona- 
ble as  this  trutn  is,  people  will  in  their  eager- 
ness for  the  future,  and  their  absorption  in 
the  present,  forget  the  past 

That  we  may  not  appear  to  any  to  be 
without  ample  warrant  for  what  we  say,  we 
will  quote  from  our  own  records  and  pre- 
dictions. In  the  number  of  this  Review  for 
March,  1847,  will  be  found  an  article  by 
Redwood  Fisher,  Esq.,  on  a  report  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Walker,  in  which  the  following 
passages  occur : — 

"NoWfit  18  a  fact  weU  known  that  the  tariff  of 


1846  has  diminiahed,  and  it  will  coatioue  to  di- 
mioiah,  the  number  of  artifioers  and  maoofactur- 
ere;  for  the  very  reason,  that,  as  Mr.  Walker 
states,  at  lower  duties  it  produces  an  increased 
revenue,  by  supplanting  articles  made  at  home 
with  similar  importations  from  abroad. 

**  Ad  appeal  to  "ome  statistics  of  past  years  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here,  and  we  shall  refer  to 
them  wi^  a  riew  to  show  the  results  of  extraor- 
dinary importations  beyond  the  power  of  the 
country  to  pay  for. 

**  We  commence  with  1816,  when,  according  to  a 
table  prepared  by  Mr.  Walker  accompanying  his 
Report  of  December  8d,  1846,  we  consumed  of 
forei^  merchandise  $106,467,924.  In  1816,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  table,  we  eontum^c^  of  imported 
goods  $129,964,444. 

**  Those  who  are  old  enough  must  remember  the 
disastrous  effects  of  these  excessive  importations, 
which  were  not  fully  realized  till  1819,  when, 
among  other  evidences  of  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  country,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Pennsylvania  reported  as  follows :  that 
there  were  *  rumous  sacrifices  of  landed  property 
at  Bheril&'  sales,  whereby  in  many  cases  lands  and 
houses  have  been  sold  at  less  than  a  half,  a  third, 
or  a  fourth  part  of  their  former  value ;  thereby 
depriving  of  tlieir  homes  and  the  fruits  of  labon- 
ous  years  a  vast  number  of  industrious  farmers, 
some  of  whom  have  been  driven  to  seek  in  the 
uncultivated  forests  of  the  West  that  shelter  of 
whidi  they  had  been  deprived  in  their  native  State. 
An  almost  entire  cessation  of  the  usual  circulation 
of  commodities,  and  a  consequent  stagnation  of 
businefs,  which  is  limited  to  the  mere  purchase 
and  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  sudi 
articles  of  consumption  as  are  absolutely  required 
by  the  seasoa  The  overflowing  of  our  prisons 
with  insolvent  debtors,  most  of  whom  are  confined 
for  small  sums,  whereby  the  community  loses  a 
portion  of  its  active  labor,  and  is  compelled  to 
support  families  by  charity  who  have  tous  been 
deprived  of  their  protecton.* 

**  By  the  same  table  of  Mr.  Walker,  we  find  the 
connvmption  of  fweign  merchandise,  in  1886,  was 
$129,891,241  In  1886,  the  eotuumjUian  of  the 
same  goods  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$1 68,288,676.  These  immense  importations  were 
in  consequence  of  the  inflatioo  of  the  currency, 
consequent  upon  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  prompt- 
ed the  loans  made  by  the  pet  banks,  as  they  were 
called.  The  memorable  break-down,  and  the  sus- 
pensioD  of  specie  payments  which  resulted,  must 
be  fresh  in  the  reeollection  of  aU  who  were  in 
anywise  conversant  with  the  busineas  affiEurs  of 
that  period. 

**  In  1889,  the  same  table  tells  us,  we  eamumid 
$144,697,607,  and  the  results  were  little  less  ruin- 
oua.  In  1841,  at  the  dose  of  what  was  called 
the  '  Oompronuse  Act,'  we  consumed  $112,447,- 
096.  At  that  time  the  duties  were  so  much  re- 
duced that  the  net  revenue  for  the  year  was  but 
$16,616,689,  and  the  whole  country  groaned  under 
the  depression  of  home  industiy  of  every  kind. 

**  For  the  fifteen  years  previous  to  1886,  the  con- 
tumplion  of  foreign  impoks  had  scarcely  exceeded 
$80,000,000.    '^ '    * 
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portaf  ions,  which  caused  die  heayy  eonswnptum 
stated  abo7e— while  the  foreign  eooHs  were  com- 
ing in— the  country  wore  the  ffulacious  appear- 
ance of  prosperity,  until  the  catastrophe  arrired 
and  the  bubble  bunt 

**  At  each  of  these  periods,  aa  the  importations 
arrived — when  the  amount  of  the  duties  were 
pouring  into  the  treasury,  as  they  did  in  all  except 
1841 — the  respectire  Secretaries  mit^ht  have  con- 
gratulated themselves  as  Mr.  Walker  now  con- 
gratulates himself  in  this  Report — with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  evil  day  may  be  somewhat  longer 
po->tponed  in  consequence  of  our  increased  ex- 
ports, should  they  contmue.  Bat  as  certamly  as 
such  over-consumption  of  foreign  manufactures 
produced  the  revulsions  then  experienced,  so  cer- 
tainly, under  like  circumstances,  will  the  same 
tfain^  occur  again,  sooner  or  later,  flnder  the  tariff 
of  1846." 

Now  would  it  not  appear,  under  the  light 
of  such  hcis  as  these ;  and  predictions,  the 
ftUfiUraent  of  which  we  are  at  thb  present 
moment  suffering,  that  the  laws  of   this 

S[uestion  ought  to  be  considered  as  settled, 
irom  the  most  positive  experience  and  in- 
duction? Would  it  not  appear  to  be  as 
rational  to  go  back  to  ancient  alchemy, 
when  the  iffnes  fatui  of  theories  presided 
in  the  hum:m  mind  over  the  laws  of  mat- 
ter, now  when  induction  has  established 
principles,  as  base  our  policy  upon  a  theory 
that  has  not  yet  one  success  in  its  repeated 
trials  to  point  to  in  its  support  %  How  are 
we,  then,  to  account  for  the  constant  repeti- 
tion  of  this  absurd  experiment  ?  How  but 
by  the  pernicioas  recreancy  of  those  who 
know  better  to  their  political  duties  ?  They 
act  as  if  mere  political  theorists  must  be 
permitted  to  try  their  experiments  ;  not 
realizing,  until  they  are  compelled  by  their 
individual  suffering,  that  their  common  sense 
and  experience  are  at  all  times  n  essential 
apolitical  element  in  the  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try as  any  writers  of  reports  or  actors  on  the 
political  boards.  Notwithstanding  our  pro- 
fessions, it  is  lamentable  to  think  how  long 
it  must  take  to  eradicate  the  traditional  feel- 
ing that  measures  of  Government  are  some- 
thing to  which  we  must  submit,  rather  than 
something  which  belongs  to  each  one  of  us, 
and  which  we  should  direct  Let  us  here 
put  in  a  warning  to  those  who  think  it  un- 
necessary to  tiS^e  the  trouble  of  deciding 
these  political  questions  in  their  own  mind^ 
and  acti  ng  upon  them.  The  power  of  adapting 
themselves  to  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round them  which  the  people  of  this  country 
possess  is  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any 
"^^•-•n.    If  the  pciitical  theoristB  insist  upon 


a  policy  detrimental  to  the  best   materal 
interests  of  the  nation,  those  whose  meaiB 
and  enterprise  and  sagacity  would  be  a  hleai^ 
ing  to  the  whole,  operating  in  the  direotion 
of  the  true,  may,  and  will,  adapt  themselrea 
to  this  false  sptem.    Their  conforniitT  to  it 
may  be  less  detrimental  to  them  indiTidiuJIj' 
than  the  time  they  must  waste  in  the  onoeas* 
ing  contest  they  are  obliged  to  wage  a^aiost 
it.  And  so  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection or  '^  free- trade,"  (which  we  conynne  to 
use  in  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  increm^ 
ing  political  vigilance  on  the  part  of  alt^)  -wb 
may  have  the  nation  dividea  into  tillers  at 
the  soil  and  merchant  princes ;  the  seaboard 
dotted  with  cities  crowded  with   external 
commerce;  the  former  of  these  daaaes  tri- 
butary to  the  other,  there  being  no  compe- 
tition with  them  by  miners  and  manufkctor- 
ers;    the  wealth  under  the  sur&ce  of  the 
ground  remmning  buried,  and   the   giant 
powers  of  our  water-courses  wasting  them- 
selves unused.    We  have  already  had  prac- 
tical intimations  of  this  result,  a  treroendooa 
counteracting  influence  to  the  pliancy  of 
circumstances,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, which  so  many  seem  to  rely  npoo 
against  the  permanency  of  any  existing  evila. 
Leaving  now  our  illustration,  which  we 
have  chosen  from  the  pressing  neoessitj  of 
immediate  action  upon  Uie  subject  of  it,  and 
the  space  that  at  Uie  present  time  it  fills  in 
all  men's  thoughts,  we  will  turn  more  A^^ 
nitely  to  our  purpose  of  arousing,  if  possible^ 
to  action  those  upon  whom  the  nation  de- 
pends in  all  emergenci^  to  turn  the  political 
scales,  or  to  hold  firmly  in  theTr  poets  the  de- 
fenders of  the  right     We  firmly  believe  thai 
in  favor  of  this  principle  of  the  Whig  par^t 
and  every  other  important  one,  there  is  and 
has  been  always  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
these  United  States.     Now  it  happens  that 
the  orderly,  quiet  and  thrifty— those  who 
eschew  excitement,  but  allow  themselves  to 
be  too  exclusively  and  selfishly  occupied  with 
their  own  affitirs,  and  who  thoughUessl^  eon- 
tract  a  disgust  to  politics  from  the  tnckerj 
and  dishonesty  practised  by  those  who  make 
it  a  trade — are  almost  universally  theoretical 
adherents  to  the  Whig  party.    It  would  not 
be,  we  are  sure,^too  much  to  say  that  of  those 
who  neglect  to  vote  at  the  average  of  eleo- 
tions,  nine  in  t^n  will  be  found  to  be  Whigi 
— enough,  probably,  to  turn  the  scale  in  anj 

Suestion  that  has  been  fairly  discussed  between 
le  two  parties  for  the  last  twenty  yean. 
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Will  man  in  hiB  actions  never  reach  the 
level  of  his  intelligence,  and  continue  heroic 
and  firm  onlv  from  necessity  or  through  pas- 
sion I  Shall  there,  in  our  public  amiirs, 
never  be  a  settled  principle  of  action,  that 
shall  ever  press  upon  the  consciences  of  men 
as  a  dutj  which  there  is  no  honesty  in  neg- 
lecting! 

What  now  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  as 
this  f  We  can  only  continue  to  utter  our 
appeals  and  our  warnings,  and  call  upon  all 
those  who  have  any  means  of  arousing  and 
influencing  public  opinion  to  direct  their  ex- 
ertions towards  this  point,  as  one  through 
which,  at  thb  and  every  crisis,  they  can 
most  directly  and  practically  benefit  their 
country.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  per- 
vading many  well-meaning  minds,  that  those 
are  the  most  ^vorable  periods  for  the  Re- 
public when  political  excitement  is  allayed, 
when  there  is  no  definite  contest  of  opinion 

foing  on,  and  indifference  exists  as  to  the 
ominance  of  this  or  that  set  of  principles 
in  the  administration  of  the  government 
Nothing  can  be  more  fiiUacious  than  such  an 
idea,  it  may  not  always  be  necessary  that 
an  army  should  be  engaged  in  war&re  to 
insure  its  efficiency,  but  it  is  always  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  constantly  drilled  and 
exercised.  How  much  more  is  thb  the 
case  in  that  state  of  political  existence  to 
which  we  have  been  called — ^a  state  of  con- 
stant warfare  for  the  truth  or  vigilant  watch- 
fulness against  the  encroachments  of  error 
and  the  corruptions  of  vice.  We  have 
adopted  and  glory  in  the  possession  of  a  po- 
itical  system  m  which  opinion  is  to  rule — 
the  opinion  of  all  without  reservation.  The 
means  of  its  action  is  through  universal  suf- 
frage. It  is  unrecognized,  utterly  inopera- 
tive, except  through  the  vote  at  the  ballot- 
box.  It  is  necessary  to  our  theory  of  govern- 
ment that  this  voting  should  be  founded,  so 
to  speak,  on  well-considered  and  definitely- 
formed  opinion.  In  order  that  such  opinion 
should  be  in  constant  readiness  for  the  ever- 
recurring  votinfir  that  our  svstem  demands, 
it  \B  necessary  that  constant  discussion  should 
by  all  legitimate  modes  be  kept  up.  If  dis- 
cussion and  a  wholesome  excitement  is  so 
kept  up,  voting  will  follow  as  a  natural  and  a 
legitimate  consequence.  If  it  is  not  i^  kept 
up,  the  most  of  the  voting  will  not  be  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  but  of  passion,  feeling, 
or  blind  prejudice,  or  simply  the  dictation 
of  demagogues.     From  such  sources,  as 


fountains,  will  our  public  policy  flow,  and  to 
such  dictators,  having  accomplished  their 
ends — place  and  power — will  we  all  have 
to  submit;  and  from  this  degeneracy  wiQ 
follow  the  swift  destruction  of  the  fiurest 
theory  of  government  that  ever  blessed  the 
hopes  of  man.  As  the  result  of  long  strug- 
gle, earnest  patriotism,  and  the  heroic  stake 
of  "lives  and  fortunes  and  sacred  honor,** 
was  established  this  theoretically  perfect  sys- 
tem for  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and  the 
security  of  universal  right  and  justice.  But 
in  the  establishing  of  a  theory,  however  he- 
roically done,  and  in  the  organization  of  a 
government  by  it,  with  whatsoever  wisdom 
accomplished,  hero  nor  sage  had  no  such 
conception  as  seems  to  be  acted  upon  by 
their  posterity,  namely,  that  they  were  fix- 
ing for  ever  the  £Ate  of  their  successors  by 
simply  giving  them  this  theory  and  these 
institutions.  No  I  they  knew  that  hberty, 
like  virtue,  is  a  constant  warfare — that  its 
price  is  eternal  vigilance.  They  effectually 
conquered  its  enemies  from  without,  but  they 
knew  that  it  would  for  ever  be  in  danger 
from  those  within.  They  relied  as  much 
upon  us,  their  posterity,  as  they  did  upon 
the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  their  own  wis- 
dom, self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  right 
Had  they  not  expected  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  their  sons,  they  woula  not  have  ex- 
pected their  work  to  be  perpetuated ;  they 
would  have  felt  that  their  lives  were  sacn- 
ficed  in  vain,  that  their  fortunes  were  thrown 
away,  and  that  their  honors  were  tarnished 
by  wresting  from  a  crown  and  an  aristocracy 
their  righSul  possession,  government,  and 
conferring  it  upon  the  people,  who  are  inca- 
pable or  too  selfish  to  use  it.  That  which 
makes  universal  suffrage  secure  is  its  practical 
universality :  we  want  the  vote  of  the  phi- 
losopher from  amonff  his  books  as  well  as  the 
laborer  from  the  field  ;  the  clergyman  from 
his  desk  as  well  as  the  merchant  from  his 
counting-house ;  the  rich  man  with  his  con- 
servative tendencies  as  well  as  the  poor  man 
with  his  desire  of  change.  The  radical  must 
not  rule  with  his  destructive  theories,  but 
be  only  an  element  of  motion.  The  consei> 
vative  must  not  be  king  with  his  unyielding 
adhesion  to  what  is,  but  only  a  re^uktor  to 
the  wheel  of  progress,  like  the  principle  of 
gravity  to  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Let  each 
one  act  out  his  nature,  be  the  creature  of  his 
circumstances,  for  these  are  God's  elements 
in  the  subject ;  but  let  him  honestly  strive  for 
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honesty  of  purpose  and  opinion,  and  let  him 
throw  these  oflf  into  the  political  atmosphere 
of  his  country,  for  this  is  the  work  bequeathed 
to  him  by  those  he  reverences,  and  in  it  lies 
his  only  political  safety  and  well-being.  It 
is  the  universal  principle  we  would  inculcate, 
alike  apphcable  to  ail  parties,  times,  and 
conditions ;  feeling  as  we  do  such  an  un- 
wavering confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  Whig  party,  that  we  are 
sure  nothing  more  is  required  to  their  gene- 
ral and  permanent  success  but  a  conscien- 
tious fulfilment  by  all  of  those  political  obli- 
gations to  which  they  are  bound  by  the  most 
sacred  considerations  of  patriotism  and  self- 
respect  Thus  may  it  he  seen  how  easy  it 
is  to  become  in  efiect  traitors  to  a  govern- 
ment that,  conferring,  or  rather  confirming 
and  making  operative  to  the  individual  all 
his  rights  and  privileges,  demands  his  warm- 
est affection  and  most  constant  and  deter- 
mined support.  He  should  consider  every, 
even  the  most  trifling  act  that  it  demands 
as  of  the  most  imperative  character  and  sa- 
cred obligation. 

Intelligent  opinion  and  virtuous  senti- 
ment are  the  very  life-blood  which  this  form 
of  government  demands  for  its  existence; 
and  yet,  strange  anamolyl  amazing  para- 
dox !  the  possessors  of  these  refuse  to  exer- 
cise them  in  their  noblest  field  for  their  own 
safety.  They — for  strange  to  say,  it  is  to  this 
class  that  such  observations  as  these  have  to 
be  addressed — ^they  know  that  every  prepon- 
derance obt^ned  by  error  or  vice  on  any  oc- 
casion of  political  action,  however  trifling,  en- 
dangers the  government  and  inflicts  a  wound 
upon  public  virtue  or  public  prosperity ;  and 
yet  they  neglect  to  vote.  Would  these  men 
betray  their  country  into  the  hands  of  an 
external  enemy  by  refusing  to  do  any  act 
for  her  safety !  We  think  that  none  would 
be  so  base.  On  such  an  emergency,  where 
the  act  would  be  called  heroism,  they  would 
be  heroes.  This  patriotism  then  of  theirs  we 
must  regard  as  a  dormant  feeling,  requiring 
stimulants  to  arouse  it  to  action.  This  in- 
telligent opinion  of  theirs  is  only  competent 
to  their  own  petty  and  private  interests ;  it 
is  inspired  by  no  generous  ambition,  and  will 
jeopardize  its  own  rather  than  stand  by  the 
public  good.  This  virtuous  sentiment  is  all 
required  for  home  consumption,  and  cannot 
be  spread  abroad,  altkouffh  it  may  be  n< 
aary  to  preve'  '  <!orruption 

'"    H  in  e  ^  housr^ 


What  shall  we  say  then  f    Are  these 
mean,  selfish,  dastardly!     Is  their   intelS- 
gence  and  vivtue  only  an  easy  habit,  aod  doC 
an  active  principle  ?     Will  they  suffer  theb 
government  to  be  corrupted  willingly,  aD 
that  they  enjoy  their  ease  ?     Not  altogetiier 
so.    They  are  only  thoughtless,  and  snfier 
themselves  to  become  disgusted  with  the 
corruptions  that  others  have  introduced  into 
politics ;   an  evil,  the   result  of  their  own 
neglect,  that  they  are  thus  lending  them- 
selves to  perpetuate.    There  is  guilt  and 
folly  here.    Let  it  be  so  understood,  and  M 
us  have  a  public  sentiment  that  will  dis- 
tinctly so  regard  it.    Let  us  have  oiganiai- 
tions  among  our  active  young  men  who  do 
not  regard  themselves  as  politidans,  to  cre> 
ate,  act  upon,  and  give  an  efficient  vitahtj 
to  this  public  sentiment   Such  oi^anizatiou 
in  all  the  wards  of  our  cities,  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  would  infuse  a  new  and 
healthful  life  into  the  body  politic,  would 
paralyze  demagoguism,  and  we    are   sore 
would  establish  the  principles  of  the  great 
national  and  constitutional  Whig  party,  with 
its  ^^ American  system'*^  of  politicaf  economy, 
as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  government 
The  obstacle  that  stands  most  directly  in 
the  way  of  the  purpose  of  this  article,  is  the 
feeling  pervading  Uie  community,  that  anj 
attention  to  politics  must  necessarily  interfere 
with  a  man^s  business  aflairs.    This  b  not 
altogether  an  unnatural,  but  it  is  a  most  in- 
consistent though  formidable  element  in  the 
circumstances  of  our  case.    Let  us  see  what 
consistency  there  is  in  it    We  have  already 
shown  the  vital,  immediate,  practical  con- 
nection that  exists  between  each  man  in  this 
country  and  the  government  under  which  he 
lives.    We  have  purposely  taken  our  ilh»- 
tration  of  this  from  a  subject  that  has  an 
immediate    connection    with  his  every- day 
afl^irs.    The  adjustment  of  the  tariff  on  im- 
ports is  a  matter  as  directly  affecting  him  as 
any  general  business  arrangement  that  he 
can  make  in  his  private  affairs.    His  whole 
business  connections  may  be  affected  by  it 
favorably  or  unfavorably.     His  individual 
profit  from  the  work  of  his  hand,  or  the 
business  on  which  his  credit  depends  and 
his  capital  is    invested,  may  rest  entirely 
upon  it      When  it  is  arranged  upon  the 
iless  ad  valorem  principle,  as  the  present 
^e  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  swin- 
ivill  perjure  himself  for  profit  And 
tive  producer,  mamdactorer,  or 
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distributor  who  has  a  vision  beyond  his 
individual  farm  or  workshop  or  counting- 
liouse,  and  who  sees  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tively taking  means  to  guard  against  those 
political  measures  which  sometimes  sweep 
away  entire  branches  of  industry,  must  be 
looked  upon  with  distrust  by  those  prudent 
men  who  control  the  sources  of  credit  and 
capital.      Is  not  this  the  mere  caution  of 
blindness,  that  can  only  grope  its  way,  and 
is  more  likely  to  grope  its  way  into  a  pit 
than  avoid  it  f 

For  our  part,  we  helieve  that  the  im- 
mense disproportion  between  failures  and 
success  so  often  commented  on  in  this  coun- 
try, is  owing  to  the  too  exclusive  devotion 
which  we  give  to  the  narrow  circle  of  our 
individual  operations,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
general  principles  in  which  we  arft  all  bound 
up  togetner.     We  all  know  that  this  selfish- 
ness is  wrong;  and  it  has  its  reward  in  the 
notorious  uncertainty  of  success,  and  in  the 
narrowing  influence  it  exerts  upon  the  mind 
of  the  country,  incapacitating  it  for  enlarged 
and  intelligent  views  and  actions  even  in 
r^ard  to  its  individual  affairs.    But  this  is 
the  lowest  view  that  we  can  take  of  the  sub- 
ject   There  are  other  necessities  for  arous- 
ing the  intelligence  of  the  country  to  the 
responsibilities  which  it  cannot  avoid,  that 
we  must  glance  at  in  the  hrief  space  that 
remains   to  us.     These   prudent   men  at 
whom  we  are  aiming  do  not  mix  enough 
with   the  multitude  to   be    aware  of  the 
dangerous  elements  that  exist  among  us. 
They  have  not  considered  the  reckless  thirst 
for  conquest  and  dominion   that  stirs  the 
blood  of  our  unsettled  population ;  an  ele- 
ment that  the  demagogues  of  party  are  ever 
striving  to  ride  into  poT^er  and  place  upon, 
and  that  is  rapidly  undermining,  not  only  the 
settled  policy  which  has  led  to  results  of 
prosperity  beyond  that  of  any  other  nation, 
W  the  very  principles  which  distinguish 
us  from    all    ffovernments  founded  upon 
power  and  upheld  hy  force.    It  must  he 
obvious  to  every  thinking  man,  we  care  not 
on  what  side  of  politics  he  may  he,  that 
conquest   and  propagandism  by  the  sword 
is  an  idea  utterly  at  variance  with  pure  re- 
publicanism;  and  if  acted   upon,  leading 
certainly    through    anarchy  back   to   des- 
potism.   In  the  case  that  has  already  oc- 
curred,— ^the  war    with    Mexico,  and  the 
acquisition  from  that  nation  of  a  birge  por- 
tion of  her  territory,  (a  circumstance  that  for 


other  reasons  has  shook  the  nation  to  its 
centre,) — the  very  men  who  took  the  fearful 
responsibility  of  instilling  this  idea  into  the 
mind  of  the  mulUtude  for  their  self-aggran- 
dizement, instinctively  shrank  back  from  in- 
corporating the  principle  of  conquest  even 
into  their  code  of  policy,  and  covered  up 
their  conquest — the  very  ground  that  their 
armies  occupied — by  purchase  and  indem- 
nity ;  whereas  could  they  hav^  ustified  the 
positions  upon  which  they  acted,  in  begin- 
ning and  conducting  the  war,  they  could 
have  claimed  indemnity  instead  of  paving 
it.  And  thus  the  people  were  first  made  to 
pour  out  their  blood  to  violate  their  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  then  made  to 
pour  out  their  treasure  to  patch  over  the 
wound. 

The  glaring  abomination  of  this  case,  the 
debts  which  it  entailed,  and  the  sectional 
feuds  which  it  excited  and  exasperated, 
aroused  the  real  strength  and  intelligence  of 
the  nation,  and  those  who  might  have  pre- 
vented it  had  only  the  satisfaction  of  hurl- 
ing the  perpetrators  from  the  places  of 
power  which  they  desecrated,  lliis  is  an 
experience  within  the  memory  of  all.  Shall 
it  be,  in  the  language  of  the  maxim  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article, 
only  a  "  stem  light  to  illumine  the  tract  we 
have  passed  f*  Surely  it  is  too  recent  for 
that  I  Surely  the  signs  of  its  repetition  in 
probably  a  much  worse  form  are  too  obvious 
to  be  disregarded  by  those  who  have  any  prin- 
ciples to  preserve,  or  would  have  any  country 
to  honor,  or  worth  honoring.  Look  at  the 
fiEu^ts  of  the  case.  Some  reckless  schemers 
or  adventurers,  utterly  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences to  others,  by  the  most  cruel  mis- 
representations and  audacious  &lsehoods,  in- 
veigled into  a  mad  expedition  against  the 
government  of  the  island  of  Cuba  a  few 
brave  and  thoughtless  men.  How  far  be- 
hind the  ostensible  workers,  either  editors 
or  park-orators,  the  real  designers  of  this 
scheme  against  the  lives  of  adventurous  and 
enthusiastic  men  stand,  their  own  cowardioo 
leaves  ns  no  means  of  knowing.  But  oer« 
tain  it  is  they  were  workers  in  the  dark, 
and  with  the  tools  of  darkness,  falsehood 
and  fraud.  They  had  therefore  no  pubKo 
sympathy,  and  appealed  to  no  public  sup- 
port It  is  then  a  libel  on  the  nation  to 
connect  it  in  any  way  as  such  with  this 
in  itself  insignificant  and  Uiwless  adventure. 
But  neither  with  the  &ct  of  its  insignificance, 
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nor  with  the  suppoeition  of  its  Dationality, 
had  the  Administration  at  Washington  any 
thing  to  do.  The  simple  fact  of  its  illegal- 
ity was  to  dictate  the  rule  of  its  conduct. 
Strictly  according  to  such  rule  did  it  act 
It  issued  the  usual  proclamation  which  all 
administrations  in  like  circumstances  have 
issued.  The  President  warned  the  actors 
that  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  they 
would  place  themselves  heyond  its  protec- 
tion, and  he  took  the  regular  and  legiti- 
mate means  of  preventing  any  armed  ex- 
pedition heing  fitted  out,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  what  he  was  bound  to  do  by  his 
oath  of  office.  These  are  the  unquestiona- 
ble facts  of  the  case ;  and  now  what  do  we 
see  ?  Why,  a  deliberate  attempt  to  fan  this 
flimsy  pretense  into  a  flame  of  sympathy, 
and  direct  it  against  the  Administration  for 
purely  political  ends.  No  one  can  read  the 
resolutions,  speeches,  or  articles  of  the  op- 
position upon  the  subject,  without  instantly 
perceiving  this  purpose.  They  have  obvious- 
ly no  design  or  desire  for  the  liberty  of  any 
one,  but  only  for  their  own  political  success. 
They  will  risk  raising  a  storm  that  may  de- 
stroy the  Union  for  the  sake  of  the  places 
or  the  plunder  it  may  enable  them  to  ac- 
quire. Is  not  this  then  obviously  the  be- 
ginning of  another  case,  just  such  as  we  have 
seen  so  recently  emphatically  condemned  ly 
the  nation,  aroused  when  too  late  to  do  any 
thing  but  punish  the  perpetrators  ?  and  is 
there  not  an  obvious  necessity  that  it  should 
be  aroused  now  before  it  is  again  too  late  ? 
Could  a  general  attention  to  Qie  schemes  of 
these  politicians  be  awakened,  we  should 
have  no  fear  of  their  success. 

We  have  long  observed  that  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple in  ibQ  political  tactics  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  git  up  some  question  upon 
which  they  can  create  an  exdtement  by  ap- 
peals to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
multitude  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  when 
there  is  not  left  sufficient  time  for  discus- 
sion to  recti^  the  judgment  they  would 
compel  It  IS  invariably  the  case  that  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  settles  it 
against  them.  In  this  case  they  have  sprung 
the  mine  too  soon,  and  it  will  be  entirely 
the  fiittlt  of  those  who  see  these  tricks 
from  the  beginning  if  the  truth  is  not 
made  to  prevail  against  them.  Our  people 
are  impulsive,  but  not  lacking  in  intelli- 
gence. Bring  their  **  sober  "  -^  "*  ■•i,^' 
♦ ><>«tion,  and  the 


would  lead  them  astray  are  sore  to 
their  reward. 

Finally,  the  position  of  this  oonntrj  m 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  the  afisa 
of  the  world,  and  the  cause  of  fanman  free- 
dom and  happiness  generally,   is   sodi  m 
will  excuse  no  one  member  of  this  Repnyx 
from  an  active  participation  in  its  poi]tic& 
The  United  States  of  America,  haTiiig  de- 
clared a  system  of  government  based  upon 
the  abstract  rights  of  man,  gave  it  an  or- 
ganized form  by  a  Constitution  that  reoo^ 
nized  no  arbitrary  element,  either  for  t& 
people  or  against  them,  (knowing  bj  an  m- 
stinctive  wisdom  that  that  which  is  arbitrarr 
has  no  limits,  and  is  the  root  of  all  tyrannj,) 
but  built  upon  principles  their  whole  struc- 
ture.   Under  this  crowning  work  of  poBH- 
cal  wisdom  this  nation  has  presented  a  spec- 
tacle of  order,  happiness  and  profipreas,  whidi 
has  reacted  upon  the  entire  dviUzed  world. 
The  subjects  of  other  govemnoeDts   hate 
poured  in  upon  us  with  unexampled  rapicfi- 
ty,  welcomed  as  they  are  by  our  laws  to 
share  our  prosperity  and  freedom.      Our 
diplomatic  relations  are  extended    to    all 
courts;  our  commercial  intercourse   pene- 
trates the  marts  and  exchanges  of  all  na- 
tions.   Thus  at  every  ^int  we  have  touched 
and  inoculated  the  nations  of  the  world  witii 
the  idea  of  the  perfect  pract]cabiH^y  of  self* 
government  among  men,  and  of  the  utter 
insufficiency  of  any  other  sptem  to  their 
best  development  and  progress.     This  has 
been  done  silently,  but  surely  and  e^ctiva- 
ly,  by  adhering  to  the  policy  hiid  down  wi& 
such  earnestness  by  our  immortal  Washings 
ton, — by  abstaining  from  all   interferenos 
with  others,  and  finnly  repelling  the  inter- 
ference of  any  with  ourselves.  Respecting  the 
legal  rights  of  all,  but  requiring  to  the  last 
tittle  our  own,  we  have  shown  to  the  conceited 
bigots  of  absolutism  and  the  timid  crouching 
under  the  protecting  shadow  of  kings,  that 
order  and  law,  justice  and  equity,  are  equally 
as  distinct  elements  in  our  system  m  w 
liberty  of  the  individual.    Now  this  glorioos 
position — a  position  unspeakably  grand  and 
important,  tne  very  greatest  hope  that  tha 
world  has  for  a  future  of  true  progress — m 
in  imminent  danger.   Demagoguism  is  about 
laying  its  unholy  hands  upon  this  ark  of  oqr 
safety  and  of  the  world's  r^neration,  anS 
endeavors  to  pervert  the  feelings  and  most 
ts"  saaed  sympathies  of  the  people  to  purposes 
\o  j^M"i^  -uFgrandizementy  and  ultimately  t» 
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the  destruction  of  our  proBperitj,  our  honor, 
and  our  influence.  There  is,  from  our  now 
extended  intercourse,  constant  liftbility  of  the 
lightB  of  our  citusens  or  the  nation  being  in- 
firinged,  and  a  physical  contest  between  ah- 
solutbm  and  republicanism  being  provoked 
by  the  former.  It  may  be  that  such  a  case 
as  the  former  has  arken  in  Austria,  in  her 
UBJintifiable  treatment  of  Mr.  Brace,  and  the 
latter  may  have  arisen  in  the  interference  of 
England  m  Central  American  a&ars.  But 
in  theae  and  others  that  may  arise,  how  es- 
fleatiflJ  that  we  should  have  statesmen  such 
as  we  now  have  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  mere  demagogues,  who,  by 
putting  us  in  the  wrong,  w^en  us  before 
the  worid ;  and  by  claiming,  for  parti/  pur- 
poses, untenable  positions,  obtiun  Ih^r  places, 
and  end  by  giving  up  to  the  strong,  as  in 
the  Oregon  case,  what  they  wdianiTi/  wrest 
from  the  weak  ?  Formerly,  when  this  reck- 
less party  selected  for  their  candidates  men 
of  character  and  statesmanship,  there  was 
little  danger  of  their  vagaries  being  carried 
out  into  practice.  But  since  they  have 
adopted  the  system,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr* 


Polk,  of  selecting  a  tool,  and  pledging  him 
to  the  work  they  require  him  to  do,  nothing 
is  safe,  nothing  is  sacred. 

With  such  elements,  then,  around  us,  and 
such  consequences  to  our  individual  well- 
being  and  national  safety  and  prosperity  as 
we  have  pointed  out  before  us,  might  we 
not  as  well  plead  our  business  against  our 
religious  duties,  or  our  persond  comfort 
agamst  the  support  of  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren, as  to  plead  either  of  these  against  that 
attention  to  politics  and  our  duties  as  dti- 
zens,  which  can  only  keep  us  free  from  felse 
systems  of  public  economy,  save  the  nation 
from  unjust  wars,  maintain  with  the  Consti- 
tution  the  harmony  of  the  States  amonff 
themselves,  and  perpetuate  for  ourselves  and 
the  world  the  pure  form  of  constitutional 
republicanism  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  great 
Washington  and  his  immortal  compatriotB, 
the  framers  of  our  wonderful  Constitution, 
the  definers  and  establisbers  of  the  rights  of 
mankind,  who  have  left  to  us,  their  poste- 
rity, the  mighty  responsibility  of  defending 
these  inestimid)le  interests  against  all  foesi 
without  or  within  the  Republic  f 


SANTA-ROSA 

[oOMTDrUSD.] 


It  was  during  this  month  that  I  composed 
the  argument  oi  the  Phtdo  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Santa-Rosa  had  desired 
that  I  should  see  as  cleariy  as  himself  into 
the  obscuritv  of  thb  difficult  question.  His 
fiutb,  as  vivid  as  sincere,  went  farther  than 
that  of  Socrates  and  Plato;  the  clouds 
which  I  perceived  still  hanging  over  the  de- 
tails of  the  soul's  immortahty,  alter  the  dis- 
lolution  of  the  body,  pressed  mournfully 
upon  his  heart,  and  he  reg^uaed  his  serenity 
only  after  our  diseuasions  of  the  day,  at  our 
evenhig  walk,  when  wandering  together  at 
sunset,  as  chance  directed,  about  Alengon, 
we  mingled  our  hopes  for  this  life  and  the 
life  to  come  in  a  mute  and  profound  hymn 
of  iiiith  to  Divine  Providence. 

SantarRosa  wrote  onl  v  to  a  very  small 
number  of  persona,  and  hved,  as  we  see,  in 


a  manner  whidi  oould  very  htUe  disquiet 
the  authorities.  Nevertheless,  either  b^ 
cause  his  companions  in  exile  were  less  pru- 
dent than  himself^  or  for  some  other  reason, 
the  vigilance  of  the  (3k>vemmeQt  was  re- 
doubled. My  visit  to  Alen^on,  in  the  state 
of  my  health,  troubled  the  police;  that 
which  was  only  an  impulse  of  the  heart  ap- 
peared bravado,  or  even  a  plot,  and  impa- 
tience on  account  of  soeh  an  existence  en- 
tered into  the  soul  kA  Santa-Rosa.  He  con> 
fided  to  me  the  contents  of  the  letter  which 
Cokmel  Fabvier,  one  of  our  common  friends, 
had  written  him.  Fabvier  announced  to 
him  that  his  safety  was  menaced,  that  an 
extradition,  or  at  least  that  a  new  imprison- 
ment was  possible ;  he  advised  him  to  flee  to 
England,  and  (^red  to  furnish  him  the 
means.    At  suchaday  and  at  such  an  hour 
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a  post-chaise  migbt  bo  found  a  balf-leagae 
from  Alen^on,  with  some  devoted  friends, 
to  transport  Santa-Rosa  in  disguise  towards 
a  seaport  where  the  means  of  flight  to  Eng- 
knd  would  be  arranged.  We  recognized 
in  this  proposition  the  heart  of  him  who 
made  it;  but  we  immediately  rejected  it 
Flight,  on  the  part  of  SantarRosjE^  would 
have  been  almost  avowing  that  he  doubted 
his  right ;  it  would  have  been  dishonoring 
the  judgment  of  "  no  cause  for  action**  ren- 
dered by  the  French  justice,  and  wickedly 
suspended  by  the  pohce  of  M.  Corbi^re. 
Upon  that,  Santa-Rosa  and  myself  did  not 
even  deliberate.  But  Santa-Rosa  saw  with 
fright  the  moment  arrive  when  I  should  re- 
turn to  Paris,  and  when  he  should  dwell 
alone  at  Alen^on,  without  friends,  without 
books,  without  aid  for  his  heart  and  his 
studies. 

In  the  mean  time  there  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  a  lively  discussion,  in  which 
several  members  of  the  opposition  complain- 
ing of  the  tricks  of  the  French  police  towards 
the  Italian  refugees,  M.  Corbidre,  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Police,  pretended 
that  the  refugees  were  not  of  the  same 
opinion  as  their  defenders,  and  that  thev 
were  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Government  towards  them.  Santa-Rosa 
found  the  words  of  the  Minister  as  false  as 
his  conduct  had  been  unjust,  and  he  believed 
it  due  to  his  honor  and  the  honor  of  his 
companions  in  misfortune  to  publish  the 
following  letter  in  answer  to  the  discourse 
of  M.  Corbidre : — 

"Mt  Lord: — A  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  rising,  at  the  session  of  the  seventii  of 
this  month,  to  speak  against  the  abases  of  the 
administration,  iudged  it  proper  to  designate  the 
treatment  which  the  Piedmontese  refugees  receive 
in  France.  It  pleased  yoor  Excellency  to  say,  m 
reply,  that  theie  Hrangen  $hoto  themselves  grate- 
fw  for  the  protection  of  the  French  Oovemment 
and  for  the  oenevolence  of  the  King^  and  there  was 
a  manifestation  of  surprise  at  the  injustice  of  such 
comphdnts.  Such  are  the  expressions  stated  in 
the  Monileur  of  August  10th.  Other  journals, 
doubUess  less  exact,  have  made  your  £»seUency 
speak  with  a  hardness  which  would  not  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  character. 

**  My  Lord,  after  having  been  conducted  here  by 
your  orders,  and  after  having  in  vain  addressed  to 
you  my  complaints,  I  might  nave  had  recourse  to 
the  Ohambera  I  did  not  do  it  Constrained  by 
n^  prindples  to  remain  a  perfect  stranger  to  the 
affiurs  of  every  other  country  than  my  own,  I 
preferred  to  wait  in  peace  tiU  the  Government 
ihould  repair  its  injustice,  rather  than  become  the 
nibject  of  a  lively  discunion  in  the  midst  of  the 


Chambers.  The  men  who,  like  myself^  feel  the  fnll 
extent  of  their  misfortunes  and  those  of  their 
country,  do  not  like  to  have  them  spoken  of;  b^ 
my  Lord,  the  words  which  jou  have  caused  to  re- 
sound, and  which  are  spreading  throu^  all  Eu- 
rope, force  me  to  break  silence.  To  w  ungrate 
ful  for  benefits,  to  disavow  a  protector,  b  wicked- 
ness ;  to  suffer  one  to  attribute  to  us,  to  impoaa 
upon  us  gratitude,  when  the  injustice  wfaidi  op* 
presses  us  weighs  upon  the  heart,  is  also  wicked- 
ness.  The  proscribed  Italians,  my  Lord,  will 
never  descend  to  that :  they  may  be  pursaed, 
imprisoned,  overwhelmed  with  misfortune ;  thej 
will  not  forget  what  they  owe  to  their  own  cbaiw 
acter  and  to  that  country,  so  dear  and  so  unforti^ 
nate,  whose  reputation  is  their  first  care.  I  own 
it  would  have  been  sweet  to  enjoy  the  benevdieoee 
of  the  French  Government,  to  hve  under  the  pro> 
tection  of  the  author  of  the  French  Charter,  hy 
which  liberty  has  appeared  after  forty  yean  of 
oppoeitioa  Other  kings  of  France  protected  ihm 
Italians  proscribed  for  the  same  cause,  and  the 
last  defenders  of  the  liberty  of  Florence  and 
Sienna  found  in  France  a  second  ooun^,  under 
the  shade  of  the  throne  of  Francis  L  and  AenrjTL 
**  Behold  what  has  happened  to  me  in  Fraiioa^ 
I  came  with  a  Swiss  pasn)ort  and  with  a  borrowed 
name,  in  the  false  bohef  tnat  this  precaution  migliC 
secure  me  a  peaceable  abode  at  Paris.  1  lived 
in  that  city  and  the  country  during  four  moollM; 
I  was  tranquil,  and  should  Inothave  been  eo  when 
my  conduct  was  without  reproach  t  The  S3d  of 
last  month  I  was  seized  by  the  agents  of  the  mn- 
thoritj,  in  a  public  place  of  Paris,  and  coodocted 
to  the  prefecture  of  police,  where  I  read  on  the 
mandate  of  arrest  which  was  presented  to  me 
these  words:  *  Detected  in  eeditums  intentiomM* 
I  asked  to  be  conducted  before  the  Prefect  of  Pik 
lice,  and  I  immediately  declared  to  him  my  real 
name.  After  a  long  interrogation  I  was  entered 
in  the  jaiWs  book  at  the  prison  of  Salle  SsinI 
Martin,  and  my  trial  came  on  m  course.  The  iib»> 
gistrates  must  have  found  in  my  oondoct  and  m 
my  papers  a  very  complete  absence  of  signs  of 
culpability  in  political  matters,  because  the  pro- 
cedure was  reduced  to  a  case  of  irregularity  of 
passport  I  was  expecting  to  be  jodged  and  ea^ 
demned  upon  this  Ust  pomt  I  knew  my  wioog; 
I. was  resigned  to  bear  itA  penalty.  I  had  oom* 
mitted  only  one  material  fault,  it  u  true ;  notliing 
was  purer  than  my  intentions,  but  this  was  sAaU  ft 
oontAvention  of  law,  and  it  is  not  jnstifiable  in  mj 
eyes.  The  French  magistracy  did  not  think  it  ft 
diuty  to  insitt  on  a  rigorous  and  literal  appbeatian 
of  the  law ;  it  disdained  to  bend,  under  any  cii^ 
cumstances,  its  lofly  principles  of  equity.  Hw 
primary  court  returned  a  verdict  of  *iio  cftoee  of 
action.'  The  public  ministry  opposed  thie  fint 
judgment  The  royal  court  pronounced  a  eecwwi 
fiivorable  judgment  and  ordered  my  release  in  ihm 
accustomed  f  ^rm.  I  then  asked  your  Exoellepcy 
for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  French  bospitaHty, 
that  is,  for  the  pri^ilefe  m  living  in  Frmnoe  under 
the  protection  of  the  fa&ws  of  the  kingdom.  I  b^ 
lieved  that  the  French  Qoverameni  ought  to  in* 
demnify  me  by  thu  good  act  for  all  that  nmnai 
appn-hensloos  in  regard  to  my  political  condncA 
had  made  me  tofEnr.    TliisillosioatOfwlydblHK 
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not  nsbamed,  bood  Tanished;  I  saw  myself  at  first 
retained  nine  days  in  prison,  simply  upon  a  letter 
from  the  Prefect  of  Police  to  the  door-keeper ;  a 
r^  violence  exercised  upon  my  person,  which, 
after  the  decision  of  the  rojal  court,  could  be  de- 
prived of  its  liberty  only  m  virtae  of  a  new  war- 
rant issued  by  the  mac^istrate.  The  response  of 
your  Excellency  arriyed.  It  was  an  order  to  the 
Prefect  of  Police  to  conduct  me  with  a  ^ard  to 
Alen^on,  to  remain  there  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  local  authority.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  the 
place  of  relegation,  I  wrote  to  your  Excellency 
uiat  I  no  longer  asked  the  French  Gtovemment  for 
an  as^rlum  in  France,  but  for  passports  to  England. 
I  received  no  response,  and  you,  my  Lord,  had 
doubtless  forgotten  my  claim  when  you  uttel^ed  in 
the  tribune  the  words  which  I  have  cited. 

"*  These  fificts,  which  do  not  concern  me  alone, 
and  which  are  nearly  common  to  me  with  MM. 
Muschietti  and  Calvetti,  my  compatriots,  arrested 
at  the  same  time  with  myself;  and  banbhed  with 
me,  are  known  to  your  Excellency,  and  might,  if 
necessary,  be  proved  by  the  authentic  documenta 
I  carefully  preserve  the  judgment  of  the  royal 
court  of  Pans,  as  a  monument  of  the  protection 
which  my  innocence  found  before  the  French  ma- 
gistracy. 

"  Now,  my  Lord,  I  ask  you  whether  we  have 
been  treated  in  France  with  iustice  or  with  injus- 
tice, with  benevolence  or  with  mileyolence ;  whe- 
ther we  have  been  protected  or  whether  we  have 
been  oppressed  ?  We  have  not  been  sent  to  the 
scaffold,  erected  at  Turin  for  the  authors  of  the 
revolution  of  March,  1821 ;  a  minister  neyer  dared 
to  present  sudi  a  measure  for  the  signature  of  a 
son  of  Henry  IV.  But  we  are  retained  in  France 
against  our  wish,  we  are  deprived  of  our  liberty, 
notwithstanding  the  tribunal  of  royalty  solemnly 
recognized  our  innocence ;  in  a  word,  it  is  not  hos- 
pitality which  is  accorded  to  us,  but  a  prison.  We 
should  have  asked  for  that,  my  Lord ;  then  only 
would  the  words  of  your  Excellency  have  been 
irreproachable.  As  for  me,  that  which  I  have 
asked,  that  which  I  still  ask,  is  a  passport  or  hospi- 
tality without  odious  conditions;  and  I  ask  it  pub- 
licly, in  the  interest  of  truth  and  that  of  my  own 
personal  dignity.  It  shall  be  known  that  it  is  not 
true  thai  the  conduct  of  the  French  Oovemment 
inspires  us  with  gratitude.  My  Lord,  when  Eu- 
rope Bball  be  closed  to  us,  we  will  go  to  another 
hemisphere  rather  than  resign  ourselves  to  an  asy- 
lum so  dishonorable ;  but  we  are  not  reduced  to 
this  extremity.  Several  of  our  unfortunate  com- 
patriots live  m  peace  under  the  protection  of  old 
England,  and  a  great  number  have  found  beyond 
the  Pyrenees  a  generous  nation  which,  forgetting 
in  some  part  its  own  calamities,  has  loaded  them 
with  benefits. 
!  "  After  all  that  I  have  just  said,  my  Lord,  it 

I        will  be  possible  to  judge  whether  France  is  an 
asylum  for  the  unfortunate ;  and  I  should  have 
I        nothing  to  add  if  your  Excellency  had  not  applied 
I       ihe  exprefmon  oi  merited  fnit/ortune.    The  name 
of  the  illustrious  citizen  who  first  proclaimed  the 
maxim  to  which  your  Excellency  makes  allusion, 
will  always  be  pronounced  with  respect  by  the 
,       good  of  all  countries ;  but  the  application  could 
,       not  regard  us:  it  does  not  regard  men  who  have 


taken  up  arms  only  in  the  hope  (unfortunately 
deceptive)  of  securing  the  independence  of  the 
crown  of  the  country,  and  to  give  legitimacy  by 
public  institutions  to  the  government  of  a  family 
which  was  always  dear  to  them, — ^men  who,  when 
power  was  concentred  momentaril^r  in  their  hand 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  dangers,  oppressed  no  one.     - 

"  I  have  spoken  only  in  my  own  name,  my 
Lord  ;  but  I  naye  the  courage  to  believe  that  no 
one  of  the  Italian  refugees  in  France  will  wish  to 
contradict  me.  There  is  not  one  who  knows  how 
to  violate  truth  and  honor. 

"  I  am,  with  respect,  my  Lord, 

**  Tour  yery  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 
**The  Count  dk  Samta-Rosa. 

**  Alenfon,  Auffust  14,  1822." 

One  would  think  that  this  noble  and  de- 
fying language  must  have  irritated  the  con- 
gregated police.  Soon  an  arrest  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  transferred  Santar 
Rosa  from  Alen^on  to  Bourges,  aggrayating 
his  situation  and  driving  kim  at  every  hazard 
to  quit  France,  where  he  no  longer  hoped  for 
a  supportable  hospitality. 

But  I  resume  my  narration  at  my  depart- 
ure from  Alen^on,  and  my  return  to  Paris, 
August  12.  The  following  are  the  frag- 
ments of  our  correspondence  during  the 
month  of  August  and  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember : — 

'*AuDrooN,  August  14. 

**  I  wait  with  an  impatience,  of  which  you  can 
form  no  idea,  for  the  news  of  your  Journey.  I 
have  earnestly  recommended  you  to  Ood.  ^  I  had 
not  for  a  long  time  felt  his  presence  so  vividly  in 
my  heart  I  have  implored  upon  you  all  the  ben* 
edictions  of  Heaven ;  that  Heaven  may  protect 
you,  that  it  may  give  you  strength  to  support 
prosperity  as  well  as  adversity.  Every  thing 
comes  from  heaven,  yon  well  know.  Write  me 
two  words  of  Laenneck  and  Plata  If  the  first 
is  not  discontented  with  your  oonditkxi,  so  mudb 
the  better ;  if  he  makes  up  a  face,  remember  he  is 
only  one  maa  I  trust  and  always  trust  in  you. 
You,  a  man  so  beloved  by  your  friends,  offend 
God  if  you  contemplate  your  existence  with  a 
sombre  eye.  There  are  cruel,  bitter  misfortunes 
which  you  do  not  understand,  and  which  produce 
the  efifect  of  slow  poison.  The  organization  of  my 
body  does  not  feel  its  effects:  it  is  so  strong  t  but 
the  soul.  .  .  But  it  is  better  to  speak  of  some- 
thing else,  and  to  come  back  to  the  material  of 
life.  Here  is  the  letter  to  M.  Corbidre.  It  is 
somewhat  strong,  but  truth  is  truth.  The  original 
will  go  to-morrow  by  way  of  the  prefect  to  whom 
I  shiUl  send  it  myself 

**  I  am  too  much  occupied  with  the  conse- 
quences of  my  act  to  permit  me  to  continue  tran- 
quilly my  studies.  The  haughty  La  Mennais  does 
me  no  good ;  I  like  my  dear  Catholic  Church 
better,  when  I  defend  it  in  the  name  of  reason, 
not  against  good  philosophy,  hot  against  bad . 
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This  prond  skepticiBm  repels  me  in  place  of  at- 
tracting me.  Bonald  is  an  entirely  different  man ; 
he  is  a  great  thinker,  but  he  pushes  his  systematic 
ideas  to  the  length  of  extravagance,  and  has  very 
little  regard  for  foetid,  although  he  cites  many.** 

**  Alencon,  August  20. 

** I  am  very  well  satisfied  with 

having  done  my  duty,  and  I  await  the  results  with 
perfect  tranquillity  If  any  ministerial  or  ultra 
loamal  should  publish  an  article  against  me  or  my 
letter,  respond  to  it  if  you  think  proper,  and  as 
you  shall  mdge  best  In  case  vou  see  any  serious 
storm  gathering  over  my  head,  I  am  prepared  to 
cross  into  Eiigmnd  at  a  moment's  wanung :  govern 
yourself  accordingly,  and  mention  it  to  Fabvier. 
But  iC  as  I  hope,  my  contradictions  are  received 
in  silence,  I  shall  remain  in  our  dear  France, 
which,  culpable  as  she  is,  attaches  me  to  her  I 
know  not  W  what  charm. 

**  Yesterday  I  took  a  short  walk  about  Alencoo. 
I  saluted  the  setting  sun  for  you.  Oh,  my  dear 
firiend !  how  I  feel  the  need  of  you  1  What  divini- 
ty has  united  ns  ?  I  have  seen,  I  have  loved  you  *, 
and  how  deeply  did  I  feel  it  the  day  of  your  de- 
parture finom  herel  Do  you  know  with  what 
mpidi^  our  so  confiding  friendship  has  been  form- 
ed  t  It  must  give  us  some  pleasant  day&  I  shall 
have  need  of  uiowing  that  you  are  happy,  tran- 
quil, serene.  I  have  fieuth  m  you.  Also  I  wish 
you  to  be  happy,  somewhat  tnrough  sdfishness. 
If  you  are  happy,  yon  will  occupy  yourself  with 
more  soQQOit  vt\  wcMb^  my  profuund  sorrow.  Do 
pot,  by  a  culpable  pity,  diminish  in  a  sinele  degree, 
in  the  least  degree,  this  intimacy,  so  lively  and 
true,  which  you  have  with  me.  I  could  not  be 
mistaken  in  that>  and  it  would  render  me  really 
unhappy.  Ton  are  my  heart's  last  object  of  at- 
tachment**   .    . 

"Albnooit,  August  24 

"Mjr  work  advances;  the  whole  plan  of  the 
work  is  determined  upon.  The  title  will  be— 
OoneertUmg  lAbwtjf  and  it$  JUUUwns  with  Forma 
of  OooemmmU,  I  shall  soon  commence  writing ; 
but  at  present  I  can  think  only  of  the  Oongress  of 
Verona.  Ton  see  that  it  is  no  longer  doubtful 
It  is  my  duty  to  designate  to  Europe  what  this 
new  Congress  is  going  to  do^  espedally  so  fiur  as 
Italy  is  coooemed." 

**  BoiTRon,  September  6. 

**  Well  1  I  am  here  at  Bourgea  How  painftd 
this  journey  has  been  to  me  1  I  wish  to  restrain 
myself  from  thinking  any  more.  The  prefect. 
Count  de  Guign^,  received  me  with  pofitenese, 
but  I  avowed  to  him  that  he  had  very  severe  in- 
structions in  regard  to  me,  and  he  sent  me  back 
to  the  ma^or,  who  testified  to  me,  with  much 
honesty^  his  desire  to  mitigate  my  situation.  In 
fact,  I  was  very  discontented  with  his  proposition : 
'  I  count  upon  navinff  your  word  of  honor  as  well 
as  that  of  these  genuemen,*  (for  I  found  here  four 
other  refugees^  MM.  de  Saint  Michel,  de  But)nis, 
de  Palma,  and  de  Garda.)  without  which  he  told 
me  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  the  city  literally 
my  prison  ;  to  keep  a  constant  surveillance  over 
me ;  to  obstruct  me ;  to  interdict  me  even  prome- 
nadesy  ibr  they  are  ^ra  murot;  in  a  word,  he 


forced  from  me  in  some  sort  this  word  of  hooor. 
I  gave  it  to  him  for  ten  days,  for  the  purpt«e  of 
looking  around  a  little  for  whatever  I  might  see. 
My  situation  is  therefore  worse,  as  yon  see,  and 
twenty  times  a  day  Alengcm  causes  me  regret 
Finally,  I  am  installed  in  a  very  humble  dumber 
oontamuig  a  small  study,  where  I  shall  w<jrk.  at 
home  wiUi  soldier-like  and  very  tranquil  pe««le, 
nearly  restmibUng  my  hosts  at  Alen^oa  wW 
do  you  counsel  me  in  regard  to  my  sod  I  I  have 
a  desire  to  send  for  him.  If  you  see  no  aerwoi 
objection,  send  the  letter  which  I  addressed  yoo 
Irom  Alengon  for  my  wife.  If  thhtts  should  taks 
the  worst  turn,  and  I  should  be  banished  to  some 
place  in  Hungary  or  Bohemia ;  if  my  sou  woM 
follow  me,  he  alone  oould  aid  me  to  snppurt  a 
horrible  existence.  My  friend,  send  the  leuer; 
my  heart  is  here  in  a  lacerating  solitude.  T«^  if 
you  have  no  mve  reasons  for  opposing  me*  send 
the  letter,  and  let  me  not  die  without  having  one 
moment  of  happiness.  I  wrote  my  wife  thai  st 
the  reception  or  the  letter  which  she  will  reoeiT* 
by  the  way  that  I  have  indicated,  she  should  fend 
my  son  to  Lyons,  where  she  will  direct  bin  to 
some  merdiant;  there  are  so  many  there  wbo 
correspond  with  Turin.  From  Lyons  to  Park,  it 
is  a  journey  of  only  two  days. 

**  1  have  said  nothii^  of  Bourges.  Nothing  ii 
remarkable  save  the  cathedral,  whidi  ia  a  lar^ 
and  very  fine  Gothic  church.  Bot  the  saoctusry 
reserved  for  the  priests  leaves  no  paasaf^  to  ths 
altar.  Your  French  priests  keep  the  Cfaristiaiis 
very  far  from  God ;  they  will  repent  it  one  day. 

**  What  has  become  of  the  argument  oi  'the 
Phedo  f  Do  you  recollect  the  day  that  w«s  to- 
tirely  devoted  to  the  reading  of  those  pi^ges  ^si 
had  been  written  m  the  midst  of  so  many  psin 
of  soul  and  body  f  They  belong  to  me,  or  ratte  I 
I  belong  to  them,**  et& 

"  BouBOB,  September  IS. 

"  .  .  Oh,  my  friend,  how  unfortunate  wt 

are  in  beinc^  nothing  out  poor  philosophers !  F« 
me  the  proTougation  of  existence  is  only  a  hapi, 
an  ardent  desire,  a  fervent  prajrer.  I  should  Qtt 
to  have  the  virtues  and  the  fiuth  oi  mj  nM«theL 
To  reason  is  to  doubt ;  to  doubt  is  to  suflbr.  Fai^ 
is  a  kind  of  miracle ;  when  it  is  strong — ^when  H 
is  true — ^what  happiness  does  it  give!  Huw 
many  times,  in  my  study,  do  I  raise  my  eyes  to 
heaven  and  a^k  God  to  reveal  to  me,  aiod  abovs 
aU  to  give  immortality. 

*'  I  have  a  study,  and  I  pass  in  it  the  greftteil 
part  of  my  day ;  at  first  from  eight  to  eWveo,  thca 
I  go  out  to  breaJkfiist  with  my  comradea.  I  iioa»' 
times  take  a  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  btshoprk: 
I  enter  it  at  one,  or  a  little  later,  and  remain  til 
fiva  I  dine  alone,  in  ten  or  twcdve  minute,  waai. 
go  to  search  out  a  promenade  with  an  almost  si^ 
rene  heart ;  but  I  find  only  stagnant  waters^  atcaj 
fields,  sometimes  a  little  mss  under  a  row  of  wat* 
nut  trees,  and  then  I  sit  down  and  read,  oAcn  i^ 
terrupting  myself  to  meditate  or  dremm.  ToK 
made  my  promenade  very  pleasant  day  befea 
yesterday.  I  began  b^  writing  you  in  my  head  a 
charming  letter.  Kothinff,  or  next  to  nothtw  %4  %. 
remains  to  me ;  but  I  had  an  hour  whid)  oau^rd  %m 
mind  ei^teen  years  of  my  life,  and  owed  U  m 
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you,  mj  good  friend.  Does  not  tiiis  give  von 
pleasure,  i^  do  you  not  like  to  have  me  speak  of 
It  to  you  f 

**  I  8tUl  entertain  the  project  of  writing  on  the 
Congress  of  Verona.  In  the  mean  time  I  continue 
my  rendioes,  and  I  hare  commenced  putting  to 
paper  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  work  which  is 
my  habitual  thought  The  farther  I  advance,  Uie 
deeper  I  penetrate  into  the  sul^ect^  tlie  m<»re  I  see 
the  clouds  gather  about  me.  Bonald  has  some 
profound  and  admirable  thinp^ ;  he  has  otheis 
which  make  one  laivh  with  pity,  or  which  excite 
indignatioa  Bonaldand  Tracy  are  alike  in  their 
depreciation  of  the  ancients— <thoee  ancients  to 
whom  we  are  so  much  indebted,  and  whose  ven 
crable  relics  have  renewed  the  dTilization  which 
had  perished.  Ohristianity  has  perhaps  hindered 
civilization  from  sinking  into  an  abyss  of  barba- 
rism ;  but  its  revival  is  due  to  the  ancients.  Now 
we  mock  at  our  mastery  and  proclaim  that  we 
are  wise,  enlightened  and  great,  while  there  pass 
in  turn  from  us  so  many  things  that  should  hum 
ble  U8.  .  .  .  It  appears  to  me  necessary,  and,  mure 
orer,  radically  true,  that  an  essential  difference 
ahould  be  established  between  eeneral  utility  and 
individual  utility.  General  utility,  which  I  also 
call,  fur  the  sake  of  explaining  it  to  myselC  equali- 
ty of  liberty,  ought  to  be  the  end  of  kw.  Hiis 
general  utilitv  is  also  the  prosperity  and  the  great- 
est good  of  all  individuals.  Happiness  cun«ii»ts  in 
doing  what  one  wishes  to  do.  That  all  may  have 
it,  nothing  must  be  done  injurious  to  othera  The 
development  of  the  rishts  of  man  is  the  aim  of  the 
legislator,  as  the  teaching  of  the  Decalogue  is  the 
aim  of  ibe  priest  Ood  is  the  centre  of  all  this. 
The  submission  of  force  to  the  laws  which  protect 
the  feeble  cannot  be  explained  witliout  God.  Hie 
liberty  of  all  can  exist  only  in  the  social  state. 
Upon  what  conditions t — how!  llie  first  thins  is 
to  put  liberty  above  the  power  of  the  niaj(»nty. 
This  U  what  Rousseau  has  by  no  means  done. 
Certainly  we  cannot  put  it  there  altogether,  for  no 
ancial  existence  would  possibly  be  in  it  But  for 
the  principal  guarantees  of  the  individual,  or,  in 
other  terms,  as  to  the  m«ist  preckius  portion  of 
liberty,  I  think  it  cannot  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  majority.*  There  remain  finr  it  constitu- 
tioeal  and  adminlttrative  laws.  I  would  call  those 
tocial  laws  which  trace  the  limits  for  the  exercise 
of  liberty  on  the  part  of  each  so  as  to  guarantee 
it  to  alL  Tnat  they  are  called  rights,  duties, 
guarantees,  is  of  no  consequence.  Rights  can  be 
translated  into  duties,  and  vice  weraa,*' 


#  Tbe  history  of  our  oonotrj  hss  demonstiBled  thst 
B^erty  is  nfe  wtlb  Che  in^}ori^.  Tb«dedsloosoftli«iii»- 
loclc/  are  bjr  DO  msans  lafiUtlble ;  they  ouioot,  as  Mr.  Oar> 
\jlv  has  elttirljr,  jret  ia  •  spirit  quite  too  fltrce,  not  to  raj 
•aTsg^t  shown,  alter  et4Yiial  Iset;  tfaej  mnnot  DUspenU 
Ibe  law  o(  gravltatloD,  nor  make  wrong  right ;  bat  these 
game  deeisioas  of  the  miO<i**tsr«  espeolsllgr  so  fkr  as  avtUlng 
Ibe  fuodamental  prindpW'B  of  Ubertj,  and  determining 
those  prlmaiy  laws  of  jnstiee  that  exist  In  the  nature  oi 
llilngii,  that  are  stamped  upon  Che  hnmau  adnd.  Chat  aetre 
as  Ibe  bails  of  all  giood  government,  aie  eonoemed,  will 
0ftencr  aeonrd  with  abeolnU  truth  than  any  other  de- 
«Woos  that  can  be  hsd  among  men.  He  that  is  a  party  to 
Ms  own  liberty  wtU  not  be  Uktly  to  betny  It:  liberty  is 
then  svftr  with  the  M^Jori^lhaairtlhaay  limited  Bom- 
her.  O^  W.  W, 


"Bouaon,  September  21. 

« To-day  the  prefect  has  sent  for  me,  and  has 
asked  me  whether  I  still  intended  to  leave  for 
£nghmd.  *  The  Minister  has  instructed  me  to  put 
you  this  qoestion,  and  ask  you,  in  case  you  wieh  to 
go,  whether  vou  would  prefer  to  embarx  at  Calais 
or  Boulogne  V  I  answered  him  that  1  did  not  wish 
to  remain  in  France  unless  I  could  enjoy  full 
liberty  ;  that  if  this  were  not  granted  me,  I  should 
eagerly  accept  passports  for  England.  1  then  b^ 
sought  the  prefect  to  ask  for  me  the  privilege  of 
going  to  Oalais  without  the  attendance  of  a  guard, 
offering  my  word  of  honor  to  follow  the  course 
whicti  (>houId  be  prescribed  for  me.  The  prelect 
has  this  evening  answered  tbe  Minister,  and  prob- 
ably in  five  or  six  days  the  order  or  the  permis- 
sion to  depart  will  arrive. 

**  Tou  understand  well  that  I  could  make  no 
other  response  than  the  one  which  I  have  made.  I 
ehad  therefore  bid  adieu  to  France,  to  your  coon- 
try  ;  but  I  do  not  renounce  it.  European  society 
will  have  some  years  of  calm.  Perhaps  the  dis 
quiet  which  my  person  inspires  so  inopportunely 
m  certain  spirits  will  pars  away.  I  shall  then 
return  to  see  you,  and  probably  to  estabUsh  myself 
near  you  in  the  capital  of  Europe.  1  have  need 
of  this  hope.  Tou  see,  my  friend,  it  is  Provideuoe 
which  leads  me  by  the  liand  into  England ;  it  is 
necessary  to  yield.  I  have  a  tranquil  heart ;  there 
is  no  place  for  doubt,  for  perplexity ;  and  such  ia 
the  only  condition  that  can  deprive  me  of  half  my 
powers.**    .    .    . 

**  Bouaon,  September  27. 

**...!  was  entirely  prepared  to  wintsr 
at  Bonrges;  but  I  avow  to  you  the  thought  of 
recovering  my  liberty  touches  me  infinitely.  I  b^ 
of  you,  if  it  is  in  your  power,  to  procure  me  some 
letters  for  Loudon.    .    .    . 

"O  my  friend,  1  go  to  En^nd  with  a  traoqnil 
heart,  because  I  see  myself,  thus  to  speak,  driven 
by  the  drcumstanoes  m  which  I  find  myself  and 
in  whicb  I  am  placed  by  conduct,  the  details  of 
which  you  understand.  But  1  ko  not  with  a  gay 
heart;  1  leave  you  in  France,  zour  name  in  ths 
balanctt,  had  always  incUited  it  to  this  side  of  tiio 
channel ;  but  my  position  b  clear— either  libertj 
in  France  and  at  Paris,  consequently  at  the  height 
of  my  wishes,  or  ui  England.  There  is  nothing 
intermediate  either  possible  or  proper.** 

**  BovaoiH,  October  1. 
**  I  start  to-tAonrofw  at  noon.  M  Lemnchet  has 
answered  that  he  would  not  permit  that  1  should 
so  to  Calais  without  an  escort  1  shall  therefbie 
have  a  guard.  1  paM  by  Orleans  and  Paris.  Dky 
after  to-morrow,  between  faal^pa^t  five  and  Steven, 
I  shall  arrive  at  Paria  I  have  piximised  to  rtoaun 
at  Paris  only  during  the  necessary  time  to  pasStin 
some  sorti  trom  one  diligence  to  another.  1  slmU 
have  scarcely  time  to  grasp  you  by  the  hand,  and 
to  embrace  you.  I  am  tranquil,  because  my  reso- 
lution was  demanded  by  my  situation ;  but  I  feel 
at  the  bottom  i^  my  heart  a  sadness  mixed  with 
diisquiet^  I  am  sure  of  regretting  Aleiioon  rosra 
than  ones;  but  it  is  Providenoe  which  drives  me 
to  finalaod,  and  I  obey.  ...  My  fri^,  y«Q 
9n  a  laige  part  of  my  moral  aaristancia    If  yo« 
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knew  "with  what  hcavineas  of  heart  1  write  yea! 
There  are  very  few  persons — ^no,  I  believe  there  is 
only  oae  upon  earth  to  whom  I  write  with  more 
emotion  thim  to  you." 

Santa-Rosa  was  right ;  we  were  scarcely 
able  to  see  each  other  a  few  moments,  on  his 
way  at  Paris.  It  was  permitted  him  to  go 
to  my  house  accompanied  by  a  gendarme  ; 
and  it  was  before  this  gendarme  that  we  bade 
each  other  the  adieus  which  were  to  be  eter- 
nal Doubtless  neither  he  nor  I  had  any 
distinct  presentiment  of  this.  On  his  part, 
he  was  sustiuned  by  the  thought  of  accom- 
plishing a  duty ;  on  my  part,  I  was  afraid 
of  yielding  to  a  kind  of  semshness  by  retain- 
ing him  in  France,  in  the  midst  of  the 
watchings  and  the  tricks  of  the  police ;  and 
yet  a  secret  instinct  filled  up  for  me,  with  an 
inexpressible  bitterness,  this  fatal  hour,  in 
which  it  seemed  to  me  that  1  should  lose 
him  for  ever.  We  exchanged  scarcely  any 
words,  and  1  conducted  him  back  in  silence 
to  the  diligence,  which  bore  him  far  from 
me.  Soon  he  had  left  the  France  for  which 
he  was  fitted,  and  was  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the 
immense  desert  of  London,  without  fortune, 
wiUiout  resource,  without  any  real  friend : 
he  who  knew  how  to  live  only  to  love  or 
act  After  the  first  moments  of  unquiet 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  making  for  him- 
self a  supportable  situation,  the  unfortunate 
toon  fell  into  a  profound  melancholy,  from 
which  he  escaped  only  soon  to  (ail  into  it 
again ;  so  that  finally  the  ennui  of  this  life, 
either  solitary  or  dissipated,  led  him  to  the 
magnanimous  and  mournful  resolution  which 
placed  him  for  a  moment,  with  a  certain 
hclat,  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  before  he 
disappeared  for  ever. 

During  the  sojourn  of  Santa-Rosa  in 
England,  our  correspondence  did  not  cease 
to  be  intimate,  serious,  and  tender,  as  it  had 
always  been ;  but  it  is  necessarily  very  mo- 
notonous, singularly  filled  with  afiSactionate 
tentimenti,  abortive  projecti,  deceptive 
hopes ;  sad  picture,  which  I  cannot  bear  to 
describe,  so  I  will  only  cite  a  few  fragments 
of  the  letters  of  Santa-Rosa,  in  order  to  give 
an  idea  of  his  interior  situation. 

**  LovDON,  November  26, 1822. 
«...  It  18  however  Deceasary  that  I  ahoold 
tan  yon  the  reasons  of  my  nlence,  or  rather  that 
I  Bbonld  prove  to  you  that  I  have  not  ceased  to 
think  mocfa  of  yoo.  The  better  way  of  proving 
h  would  be  to  send  you  the  oootente  of  three  let- 
tart  I  began,  and  then  tore  np»  through  an  impulse 
notofimoatieDoe,botoffriendBbipi    Theywould 


have  been  really  afflicting  to  yoo,    lapikrt 
to  you  with  a  tone  bo  melancboiy  of  ar 
and  my  interior  sadneea,  thmt  it  woaU'h 
cruelty  to  send  them  to  jou,  fwwiaiW  a 
as  I  always  shall  be,  of  Vie  depth  of  y^ 
ment  for  me.    .     .     .     Do   ooi  be  ta» 
alarmed ;  or  rather  I  should  aaj  ta  joa.T^ 
and  feel  that  all  life  is  in  mtenor  tij^n 
seriously  alarmed    I  have  had  davt  k  ^ 
beHeved  myself  undone.    Oood  God!  ii  i^ 
to  feel  one's  self   dyingt     At  bottao.  II 
nothing  with  which  to  reproach  Tingfan>,  H 
kind  of  life  which  I  lead.      To   make  al 
receive  them ;  insignificant  cooTBiDgs  ftts  4 
of  the  city  to  the  other ;  the  neceasitj  of  '»• 
Diglish,  and  a  decided  repagoanee  to  p^ 
self  the  trouble  to  leani  it ;  a  diaq[QtetiBf  ^ 
I  do  not  make  practical  oae   of  my  s*  A 
expenses  much  above  my  means,  etc   k  t 
on  theCongress  of  Verooa  oocopiee  rae  »^a 
the  time,  when  I  am  able  to  think.     Ihar*^ 
written  manr  psges  in  my  head  on  thi  'ik 
Londoa    I  hope  this  small  work  wS  h  m 
I  shall  write  it  m  Frendi ;  I  shiall  get  ii  *am 
into  English  without  its  costing  me  any  ti  iJ 
I  shall  publish  it  here;  then  I  shall  mk ' 
oopv  of  my  mamncript,  authorizing  yoa  terr^ 
and  modify  evei7  thing  tiuU  miKlit  irc^ 
Parisian  bookseller.    Despite  of  the  bdc^'  | 
whidi  will  always  ^uide  my  pen,  it  is  m:^ 
to  foivet,  while  writmg,Uiat  I  sun  in  Bi^ 
I  shan  put  my  name  to  this  prodnctiaB,  a  «  i 
able,  if  it  succeeds,  to  give  me  the  tnmnrs 
of  a  reputation  which  will  quadruple  the  r 
my  works.    I  am  going  tocommeooe  <ht  v 
soon  as  the  Congress  of  Verona  diaO  bar 
lished  a  dechtfation.    This  jannraaaarfly  th 
of  departure.  •  I  am  now  going  to  apeak  ' 
of  the  acquaintances  which  I  have  aeqe.- 
London. 

**  I  put  in  the  first  rank  Sir  Jamea  Matir. 
Whig  member  of  Parliament,  the  hrether-ir  - 
Sismoodi,  and  of  Jeffiney,  the  principal  tc 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  Informatton  wfeii 
appeared  to  me  immense,  and  a  Tery  enfi^*^ 
poBtical  philosophy,  cfaaradertxe  Mafkintiw. 
am  able  to  judge.  Moreover,  hia  repofiad 
England  is  very  advantageously  eatabbsbri 
speaks  French  correctly  rather  than  <Mti< 
knows  much  of  Paris.  You  know  perfaapa  m* 
defended  your revolutioo  aninst  Burke,*' 
voice  is  constantlj;  raised  in  Parliament  in  h' 
the  cause  of  national  independence  and  « 
ameliorations.  I  have  also  made  the  mtxpmA 
of  Austin  and  his  family.  He  is  a  joang  « 
cate,  obscure  as  yet»  but  a  real  thinker,  and  i 
ciple  of  ^Bentham,  with  whom  be  and  hss  wA 
particulariy  acquainted.  She  ia  m  penon  d 
cellent  character,  wonderfully  learned  ior  t 
man,  but  none  the  le«  amiable.  She  ia  vcrr 
ing  to  give  me  some  le«oos  in  EngUah,  fay'v 
I  am  little  profited,  in  spite  of  the  attnetiaa  V 
leesons  from  a  lady  of  twenty-seven  or  e^ght 
of  a  very  agreeable  figure,  might  ofier.*    1) 
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■n  intereAtmg  acquaintanoe  'whkh  I  thall  culti- 
vate with  care.  As  to  Bentbam,  the  eccentricity 
of  his  character  and  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
him  are  things  known  here.  Bowring  is  nia  favor^ 
ite ;  but  of  Bowring  I  have  as  yet  seen  very  little. 
I  hope  soon  to  see  Wilberforce  and  Brougham.  I 
have  receivcMl  some  invitations  from  several  radi- 
cals ;  but  it  is  not  proper  to  show  myself  in  very 
intimate  connection  with  the  extreme  radical 
party."    .    .    . 

**  December  10th,  1822. 
<*I  have  received  news  from  my  wife.  She  and 
our  children  are  ezceedinffly  well ;  but  my  eldest, 
Hieodore,  disquiets  me :  he  has  need  ox  instruc- 
tioii,  of  superintendence;  he  has  need  of  his  fa- 
ther, in  a  word,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
call  him  after  me.  My  feeble  resources  are  being 
rapidly  exhausted."    .    .    . 

**  December  25th. 
**    .    .    .    How  much  cause  I  have  to   fear 
England  1  but  I  do  not  esteem  it  any  the  less  for 
that"    .    .    . 

**Februaiy  12lh,1828. 
**    .    .    .   I  do  not  at  all  think  of  Portugal  or 
SiMun,  where  Ckillegno  has  gone.    My  political 

•  principles  by  no  means  call  me  thither. 

"  Tou  speak  to  me  in  terms  of  gentleness,  and 
I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  love  them  much.  It  is  just 
A  year  since  we  were  together  at  Arcueil  ^hat 
A  sweet  life  I  lived  there  1  Only  if  I  had  not  seen 
you  suffer.  But  perhaps  what  yuu  cost  me  of 
grief  in  this  respect  only  increased  my  feeling  for 
you.  This  feeung  will  end  only  with  my  exists 
ence,  and  I  hope  with  Socrates  that  it  will  next 
end  in  a  long  time." 

''April  14th,  1828. 

« I  must  scold  you  for  not  having  yet  sent  me 
the  fiiBt  volume  of  Plato.  I  have  read  it  at  the 
house  of  BoBsange.  I  came  near  opening  my 
pnne,  although  so  thin,  and  paying  the  bookseller 
ten  or  twelve  shillings  in  order  to  carry  the  book 
in  my  pocael  and  devour  it  at  my  easa  It  seem- 
ed to  me  a  species  of  affiront  not  to  have  in  my 
postessioQ  this  dear  volume,  the  greater  part  of 
.  which  I  saw  produced  and  matured.  I  have  a 
real  right  to  it 

**  I  hope  soon  to  go  to  the  country.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  me  to  work  in  London. 

•  Calls  to  make  and  receive ;  several  dinners  durii^ 
the  week;  half  the  day  in  the  endless  streets  of 
Iiondon;  many  evenings  at  the  table  to  see  bottles 
opened  which  I  do  not  touch ;  in  shorty  I  do  no- 
thing but  read  a  UtUe,  make  a  few  notes.  I  do 
not  m  reality  work.  But  I  swear  to  you  I  shall 
notoootinue  this  sort  of  life,  and  that  i  shall  soon 
busy  myself  in  some  comer  of  Wales. 

**  I  have  received  and  read  with  infinite  plea- 
•ure  the  translation  of  Manrxmi,  by  Fannel;  it  is 
eiquisite.  The  work  of  Mananni  on  the  unities 
has  seemed  to  me  perfect^  and  as  it  were  has  con- 

•  Terted  me.  Adelchi  pleases  me  less  than  Oar- 
wMffHola,  the  merit  of  which  increases  in  my  eyes 
eveiy  time  I  read  it;  but  the  choruses  otAddcki 
are  ravishingly  beautif oL 

^Tbere  has  just  beeo  printed  at  Barcekna  a 


declaration  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  corpi^  but 
without  signature,  in  whidi  with  signal  bad  fcuth 
I  am  accused  of  not  having  wished  to  take  part  in 
this  expedition  through  motives  unworthy  of  me. 
I  do  not  think  it  my  duty  to  reply  to  an  anony- 
mous production.  I  own  it  is  very  sad.  I  shall 
never  t)e  wanting  in  that  land  of  courage  which 
an  upright  man  must  have  against  calumny.  Thai 
whicn  afflicts  me  is,  the  e'm  which  it  does  to  a 
party  that  I  do  not  prefer  to  my  countnr  and  do 
not  confound  with  my  country,  but  to  which  I  am 
nevertheless  attached"    .    .    . 

«May  25th,  1828. 
**   .  .  .   No,  I  wish  to  accept  nothii^  from  any 
one.    One  can  have  only  his  mtimate  niend  for  a 

Eatron,  and  I  have  closed  the  list  for  ever.  Tou 
ave  been  enrolled  the  last,  in  regard  to  the  date*; 
but  so  far  as  affection  is  concerned  you  can  have 
no  second  place :  my  heart  very  dearly  tells  me 
that  There  is  a  very  small  number  of  persoBS 
that  I  love  as  well  as  you,  although  not  in  the  samie 
manner ;  I  am  sure  that  I  love  no  one  better  than 
you.  Ail  that  I  owe  to  you  costs  me  nothing,  ab- 
solutely nothing.  I  believe  if  you  had  a  milU(Xi 
I  might  ask  you  for  half  of  it  without  hesitation. 
I  have  finally  left  the  dissipated  life  of  London^ 
and  am  established  with  Count  Porro  in  a  small 
house,  called  here  a  coUage^  at  the  extremitnr  of 
the  city,  as  at  Paris  lodgings  would  be  at  Mon|p 
rouge  or  at  Chaillot  This  is  absolutely  like  the 
countiT :  from  my  window  I  have  a  view  of  Re- 
gent Canal  and  the  cottages  built  on  the  opposite 
bank.  One  would  believe  it  to  be  a  hundred 
leagues  fit>m  a  great  dty,  and  yet  in  twenty  mii>> 
utes  one  can  be  in  Oxford  street  or  in  Hyde  Park, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  elegant  promenadeni.  Our 
oottage  belonsB  to  Foscolo ;  I  love  it  mudi,  bol 
Arcueil  will  always  be  my  fovorite.  I  have  kepi 
of  it  a  souvenir — I  may  say  a  tender  souvenir; 
sadness  is  mingled  wiUi  it  when  I  recollect  how  I 
saw  you  suffer.  It  is  possible  I  may  spend  the 
coming  autumn  and  even  the  winter  in  my  oot- 
tage ;  I  must  have  retirement  and  labor.  If  I  caa 
procure  a  livelihood  I  shaU  send  for  my  family. 
With  the  resources  of  my  wife,  and  what  I  caa 
get  here  by  workmg,  our  means  of  living  will  be 
sufficient  If  my  hopes  deceive  me  in  regard  to 
ways  of  getting  money,  then  we  shall  have  to  ea^ 
tablish  ourselves  in  w  urtembeig,  since  Switaer- 
landis  dosed  to  us." 

"August  4tfa,  1828. 
"  I  have  no  good  news  to  give  you  of  myseUL 
and  I  cannot  toll  you  the  reason  ior  it;  this  wiU 
be  the  first  sutyect  of  our  intercourse  if  you  come 
here.  How  many  things  I  have  to  tell  you,  how 
many  things  to  ask  of  your    .    .    . 

"September  10th,  1828. 
**  I  woric  constantly,  but  not  with  pleasure.  It 
ffrieves  me  much  that  I  must  write  artides  for  the 
journals;  they  will  hinder  me  fit>m  executing  more 
serious  works.  This  is  a  great  objection,  I  think; 
but  in  the  first  place,  the  need  of  getting  some 
money  is  imperious  with  me,  and  artides  for  the 
toumalB  are  ih»  only  means  of  gettmg  it  at  hand 
In  the  aeoood  pboe,  it  appeara  to  me  that  iHiea  I 
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•hall  get  some  ezerniBe  in  it  this  writing  will  take 
only  tialf  of  my  timd,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  gi^e 
the  other  half  to  my  old  projecta 

**  I  ha^e  written  you  thi&t  I  do  not  moch  please 
the  EngH^T,  and  in  general  this  is  true  enough ; 
but  there  are  nevertheless  some  persons  upon 
whose  friendidiip  I  think  I  can  rely.  I  know, 
among  others,  a  family  of  Quakers,  (the  Fry 
£unily,)  which  is  engaged  in  commerce,  and  rich, 
one  of  the  members  of  which,  the  mother  of  the 
fiunily,  Catherine  Fry,  is  known  in  England  bv  the 
care  which  she  bestows  on  the  prisoners  of  New- 
gate. I  have  passed  some  days  with  them  in  the 
oountry,  and  this  family  has  made  on  me  a  pro 
Imind  impression. 

**  I  have  read  the  Parga  of  Berchet  three  times. 
The  third  part  is  a  master*piece.  In  the  other 
parts  there  are  passages  spun  out  to  considerable 
tongtb,  yet  they  are  wanting  in  interesting  and 
necessary  details.  Berchet  has  just  pnblished  two 
Italian  romances;  the  first  is  written  with  much 
fervor  and  grace,  but  the  second  has  a  more  serious 
character ;  it  is  a  morsel  of  poetry  perfectly  beauti- 

**  Have  you  read  Las-Oasas  t  In  truth,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  lose  one's  memory  in  order 
to  put  any  confidence  in  what  Napole«in  tells  us  of 
his  beautiful  libtfal  projects.  He  saw  that  tlie 
ieodency  of  our  age  after  1814  was  towards  lil>- 
erty  ;  and  if  he  played  his  new  part  badly  m  1815 
that  does  not  hmder  him,  in  the  manifesto  which 
he  addresses  to  posterity  through  Las-Ga8a^  from 
making  poetry  for  ua  upon  what  he  pleased,  and 
opuu  what  he  was  about  to  undertake  for  liberty. 
But  that  which  recommends  Napuleon  with  me  is 
bis  successors ;  they  work  night  and  day  at  the 
reputation  of  the  man  whom  ttiey  overturned." 

**  September  18th. 
<*  I  am  very  well,  and  contmue  lo  work.  Dear 
friend,  I  must  think  of  the  desire  which  1  have  of 
pleasing  you,  by  doing  my  duty,  in  order  to  sur- 
mi»unt  my  dislike.  I  have  received  from  Turin  a 
letter  which  has  done  me  good ;  I  expt^  one  with 
impatience  from  the  VilUi  Santa-Rosa.  I  shall 
send  in  the  coming  spring  for  those  poor  croatoree 
assuciated  in  my  unlortunate  destiny.  Tou  shall 
•ee  them  oo  their  passage  at  Paris. 

"  80th  Septeiaber. 
**  I  continue  to  labor  in  the  same  manner,  «am- 
log  my  Uvin^  at  the  expense  of  all  my  designa. 
At  present  1  am  writing  an  essay  on  Italian  lit 
erature.  Work  has  increased  in  my  hands.  How 
can  I  pass  over  certain  men  and  otNtain  •epochs  f 
Li  rev^wmg  the  ndteflCmtms  lives  of  Oiordano 
Bruno,  of  OinnpnneUa,  and  some  others  of  this 
•tamp,  I  have  been  forcibly  reminded  of  yoo. 
This  Florentine  Platonism  whence  sprang  a  gen- 
erous and  yahant  yunth,  that  would  have  saved 
the  country  if  such  oould  have  been,  but  they  at 
least  saved  honor.  We  Italians  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  not  even  had  this  advantagei  There 
are,  my  friend,  thoughts  that  pursue  a  man  aU  liis 
lUe :  yuu  understand  ma,  and  you  4Night  to  pity 
ae.  How  many  timet  do  I  reproach  myself  and 
at  what  price  would  I  not  purchase  back  those 
tiiirty  days  of  a  political  career  matked  by  so 
nauy  errors.    Fof^  yean  of  my  life  have  fled. 


Much  have  I  denred  happinea,  and  I  have  pas' 
sessed  a  great  faculty  for  feelinjg  it.  I  mourn  tht 
irotowardness  of  m v  better  destiny.  KevertbekM 
I  have  a  future:  I  have  children, and  their  rootbcr 
I  love  and  esteem.  My  children  will  render  as 
happy  or  unhappy.  Be^des,  if  I  yield  to  my  niii> 
fortunes,  I  do  not  fear  the  void,  the  horrible  ob> 
livion  in  which  I  will  not  and  cannot  belieye,  and 
which  I  repel  now  and  for  ever  by  my  will,  by  nv 
instinct,  in  default  of  po  mU ve  demonstratinn .  If  I 
write  I  will  put  my  conscience  in  my  hooka,  and 
I  ahall  also  nave  mv  country  before  my  eyea 
The  remembrance  of  my  mo&er  will  mleo  be  a 
divinity,  which  will  command  more  than  one  sac- 
rifice. This  sentiment  if  one  of  the  eactiemenla 
of  my  interior  existence.  Good  or  bad.  ao  it  ia 
This  all-powerful  reawn  will  not  permtt  nse  to 
sympathuee  entirely  with  the  new  waya  and  the 
new  era. 
**  Let  me  hope  seriously  to  see  yon  daring  the 

J  rear  1824.  Tour  nasspctt  wtU  not  be  obsUnnte- 
y  denied.  Henceforth  either  I  am  deocived.  «r 
the  French  government  will  become  stiU  wamrn 


strengthened,  which  cannot  but  happen, 
great  follies  are  committed.  If  you  are  watohet^ 
it  most  be  seen  that  your  whole  life  is  devoted  te 
phil(«ophy.  A  passport  then  will  not  be  reliascd 
to  you,  and  I  shall  embrace  yoo  on  the  abnras  ef 
England  in  spite  of  the  eyes  of  gaping  E^gtisb* 


**  It  wearies  roe  to  write  artides  for  the  jam^ 
nals.  I  could  wish  to  contribute  a  little  to  the 
honor  of  this  poor  and  unhappy  couirtry,  to  whidi 
I  liave  sacrificed  all  the  sweats  of  existence,  ^e 
glorious  example  of  Manaoni  most  inflame  ererf 
Italian  who  has  any  heart  or  any  talent  BerdKt 
behaves  well  and  appears  to  be  quite  happy.  Ife 
has  promiMsd  me  to  write  a  good  number  uf  ro- 
mances similar  to  his  last:  if  be  keeps  hia  woHha 
will  have  created  a  new  style." 

•18th  OdfJkn. 

**  Tea,  my  fHend,  there  must  be  in  my  iMenv 
life,  in  my  aifoction^,  a  certain  superstition ;  w4nl 
has  just  happened  confirms  m«  in  tbi-i  bettiC 
This  18th  day  of  October,  this  day  upnn  which  I 
complete  my  fiirtieth  year,  and  upiei  which  I  aM 
shut  up^  bvisible  in  my  little  faerM«itagi%  veA- 
tatiitf  upon  my  misfortunes,  upon  my  futnre,  ev- 
ronndhig  myself  with  ray  deareH  reeoUeoCiQB^ 
v^itfa  ray  sweetest  friendships;  this  day,  even  nl 
this  moment,  yonr  letter  of  the  ISth  and  y<e« 
Pkto  are  brought  to  me.  Of  the  Bemanrac^  and 
ef  the  Roman  bkiod,  I  aoeept  ^  atnnify,  «a  waa 
done  in  the  timea  of  Oaaoihi  and  Oeirtatoa  I 
«eiie  Biy  pen  immediately  to  answer  yon  m  iha 
first  deucions  moment  of  life.  Oh  wliat  a  aa  jafta- 
fiousand  dMne  thing  u  thehuaaan  beartl  laaar 
much  I  deplore  the  doetrinea  of  inalflrialiaiu !  I 
was  thinking  of  it  when  y«ar  Plato  arrived.  We 
both  believe  m  what  ia  good,  inoMler.  Phi* 
ia  not  Imuwing  a  great  deal,  but  pbcing 
high.  In  thirt  reapeei  alone  I  think  myaelf  a  pha> 
losopher,  notwiuatandiiw  my  ignoraaee/iR  aa 
many  thhiga  Adien:  I  ieaye  yon.  T«MMif  J  W- 
long  eotirdy  to  nyaeli;  and  it  b  only  hacniaia  I 
love  yoo  as  I  do^  that  I  hvre  writtoa  «•  ya^ 
Adiaa  onoe  mora* 

[coMCLUDiD  n  raxT 
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LOUIS   KOSSUTH   AND   HIS    COUNTRY. 


The  expected  visit  of  Kossuth  to  this 
country — and,  perhaps,  by  the  time  this 
shall  have  been  put  into  print,  he  will  have 
arrived — renders  it  proper  that  we  should 
give  some  particulars  concerning  a  man  who 
has  already  filled  so  large  a  portion  of 
modern  history.  In  connection  with  the 
subject  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  hero,  and  which  seems,  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  to  be  but  little  understood.  In- 
deed little  is  known,  mce^t  that  the  oldest 
constitutional  monarchy  in  the  world  was 
that  of  Hungary. 

The  Magyars  are  oriental  in  their  origin. 
The  exact  country  from  which  they  came  is 
a  mystery,  though  a  tribe  in  the  north  of 
China,  now  existing,  and  speaking  a  tongue 
very  similar  to  the  Magyar,  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject  All  that  we 
have  in  the  way  of  history  is  an  anonymous 
reciter  of  King  Bela  the  Third,  in  1170, 
which  informs  us  that  the  Hungari.Mn  nation 
occupied  Pannonia,  (the  modem  Hungary,) 
which  had  been  conquered  by  their  ances- 
tors, the  Huns,  emigrants  from  the  centre  of 
Asia ;  that  the  government  at  that  time  was 
not  kingly,  but  conducted  by  seven  rulers 
fchief  leaders)  chosen  freely  by  the  people. 
On  their  entrance  into  Pannonia,  Arpad 
was  chosen  as  sole  ruler,  and  his  descendants 
long  after  were  elected  by  the  people  to  the 
same  dignity.  Saint  Stephen,  the  grandson 
of  Arpad,  introduced  Christianity  into  the 
country  in  the  year  1000,  and  was  formally 
crowned  King — two  crowns  having  been 
sent  to  him,  one  by  the  Greek  Emperor,  and 
the  other  by  the  Pope.  These  two  diadems, 
united  into  one,  make  the  crown  of  St 
Stephen,  with  which,  by  the  Hungarian  law, 
it  is  necessary  for  each  King  to  be  crowned. 
With  King  Stephen  came  the  first  writ- 
ten articles  of  tlie  constitution,  containing 
a  series  of  hberal  propositions,  voted  by 
the  national  assembly,  and  confirmed  by  the 
monarch;  astonishing  from  the  fact  that 
they  werp  created  during  the  incipiency  of 
dvilization,  and  when  liberalism  was  utterly 

TOL.  YHh     no.  T.     VSW  SEBIXS. 


unknown.  During  the  reign  of  this  dynasty, 
which  closed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
constitution  received  several  very  important 
additions;  amongst  the  rest  the  celebrated 
Bulla  Aurea,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Magna  Ckarta  of  Hungarian  freedom. 

When  the  race  of  Arpad  became  extinct, 
the  nation  resumed  the  right  to  choose  its 
rulers;  and  among  the  elected  monarchs 
were  some  of  the  most  illustrious.  ,  Under 
Louis  the  Great,  in  1300,  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary  were  washed  by  the  Black,  Baltic 
and  Adi-iatic  seas ;  and  under  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus,  in  1460,  it  became  the  most  powerful 
of  European  nations.  In  1445,  when  Eu- 
rope was  threatened  by  the  Ottoman,  who 
had  swallowed  up  the  Greek  empire, — after 
Mohammed  the  Second,  who  respected  his 
warlike  neighbors,  had  offered  in  vain  to 
divide  with  them  the  empire  of  Europe, — 
the  Magyars  entered  the  field  as  the  cham- 
pions of  Christendom.  Mohanomed  attacked 
Hungary  with  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  three  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  at  that 
time  a  novel  weapon.  He  was  met  at  Bel- 
grade by  the  celebrated  John  Hunyadi,  the 
fether  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  with  thirty-five 
thousand  Magyars,  and,  after  three  dajrs' 
hard  fighting,  utterly  and  irretrievably  rout- 
ed. For  nearly  a  century  the  position  of 
Hungary  was  a  proud  one,  in  spite  of  many 
reverses ;  but  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mohats, 
whereby  the  Turks  were  enabled  to  overrun 
Hungary,  caused  the  nation  to  bestow  the 
crown  on  Ferdinand  of  Hapsburg,  the  then 
Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  with  the  acces- 
sion of  this  monarch  were  sown  the  seeds  of 
Hungarian  ruin. 

From  that  time  date  ail  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Hungarian  n'ation.  The  most  skilful 
intrigues  were  directed  toward  the  entire 
annihilation  of  the  constitution  and  national 
existence.  To  further  the  infamous  purpose, 
deceit,  treachery  and  violonce  were  freely 
employed.  Thus  it  was  that  the  first  Haps- 
burg  sat  on  the  Hungarian  throne.  And  it 
was  by  a  continuance  of  the  same  policy, 
that  the  Hungarians  were  compelled  to  elect 
26 
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prince  after  prince  of  the  same  dynasty.  It 
is  true  that  many  patriots  endeavored  to 
avert  the  calamity  which  their  clear  vision 
saw  to  be  impending,  but  were  unsuccessful ; 
and  after  the  royalty  was  made  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Hapsburg,  in  1687,  these 
true-hearted  men  became  objects  of  relent- 
less persecution.  Revolution  after  revolu- 
tion was  contrived,  but  invariably  betrayed 
before  each  had  arrived  at  a  crisis,  by  some 
one  of  the  foreigners  introduced  through 
poHcy.  These  plots  were  quenched  by  the 
blood  of  their  projectors;  the  executioner 
received  full  employment ;  and  the  ZrinjH, 
Frangepan,  Wesselenyi,  Nadasdi,  and  other 
illustrious  families  of  Hungary  were  rendered 
extinct 

Another  great  misfortune  which  took 
place  after  the  battle  of  Mohats,  was  the 
separation  of  Transylvania  from  Hungary. 
From  the  deep  hatred  and  distrust  enter- 
tained for  the  new  dynasty,  it  was  an  easy 
task  for  Sigismond  Z4polya  to  cause  Tran- 
sylvania to  revolt  and  form  a  distinct  sover- 
eignty. Thus  it  was  that  Transylvania  for  a 
century  and  a  half  existed  as  a  separate 
State,  ruled  by  its  own  Grand  Dukes,  who 
were  elected  under  its  constitution,  and 
standing  as  a  barrier  between  Turkey  and 
Austria — sometimes  protected  by  one  or 
other  of  these  powers,  and  occasionally, 
under  illustrious  rulers,  the  most  fearful 
enemy  of  both.  During  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Turk,  having  lost  pachalic  after 
pachalic,  was,  after  the  capture  of  Buda, 
driven  forth  firom  Hungarian  soil.  Transyl- 
vania being  under  the  government  of  a  weak 
chief,  and  admiring  the  energy  then  dis- 
played by  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  submitted 
to  the  dominion  of  the  latter.  But,  having 
been  separated  for  some  time  from  Hungary, 
her  constitution  was  really  more  liberal  than 
that  of  the  latter.  Therefore,  though  she 
accepted  the  same  sovereign,  she  remained 
an  independent  State. 

Of  these  changes  it  must  be  observed, 
that, '  though  Han^ary  and  Transylvania 
accepted  the  Austnan  Archduke  as  their 
sovereign,  it  was  done  by  virtiin  of  solemn 
treaty,  and  in  pursuance  of  li|ri^£OWcn)  m 
independent  nations^  In^^^H^  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  the  Ar 
was  obhged  to  ^ve  all  t ' 
anteesi  and  by  the  coiiFtii 
'«ach*8acceediT]g  I 


garian  soil,  after  swearing  a  solemn  oath  to 
uphold  the  constitution  of  the  realm. 

In  the  year  1687,  the  royalty  was  made 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg;  and 
in  1723,  this  arrangement  was  extended,  in 
favor  of  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  descendants 
of  King  Charles  the  Third.  This  act  is  known 
in  history  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  But 
this  Pragmatic  Sanction  contains  nothing 
but  the  acceptance  and  regulaUoa  of  the  law 
of  succession,  under  the  same  conditions 
guaranteed  by  the  coronation  oath,  and  by 
all  the  laws  preceding  and  following  the 
compact  itself.  So  far  was  Hungary  from 
becoming  a  province  of  Austria,  that  to  the 
very  year  of  1850,  not  a  single  Austrian  was 
allowed  to  hold  office  in  Hungary.  An  Aus- 
trian was  a  foreigner  in  Hungarian  law  and 
practice.  An  Austrian  subject  was  not  a 
citizen  of  Hungary^  and  to  achieve  the  priv- 
ilege of  citizenship,  had  to  be  naturalized 
by  the  same  process  of  law  as  an  alien  from 
any  other  foreign  country. 

To  uphold  the  constitution,  and  to  insure 
its  solemn  acceptance  and  observance  by 
every  member  of  the  house  of  Hapsbnrg, 
was  at  all  times  the  unremitting  care  of  the 
Hungarian  nation.  To  possess  Hungarj 
without  any  condition  ;  to  subject  the  Hun- 
garian nobles  and  citizens  to  arbitrary  mea- 
sures of  government ;  to  reign  over  the  land 
as  though  it  were  but  one  of  their  many 
conquered  provinces  ;  and  finally,  to  merge 
its  nationality  in  tbe  Austrian  empire,  made 
up  at  all  times  the  fondest  wish  and  highest 
object  of  ambition  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
Religion  and  policy  were  made  subeervient 
to  this  purpose  by  the  Austrian  Emperors ; 
religion  and  policy  were  invoked  by  its  op- 
ponents to  defeat  the  plans  of  the  Court. 
Thus  the  Austrian  Government  was  to  be 
seen  &voring  ostensibly  the  cause  of  Catho* 
licism  in  Hungary,  and  attempting  to  hide 
its  passion  for  political  conquest  under  the 
cloaJc  of  a  pretended  religious  zeaL  Prot- 
estantism in  Hungary  stood  always  by  the 
constitution,  and  would  have  preferred  a 
league  with  the  Turk  to  submission  to  the 
absiolute  teiid^jncies  of  Austria.  The  al- 
temfltiL,  ©ovi^rt  and  open,  for  the  purpose  <ji 
#  \w^  eonstitutional  party,  made  soo- 

"  ibci  Austrian  princes,  Lav©  re- 
.^ed   the   Hungarian  nation   U> 
rim  by  force  of  arms.     Al- 
it  b^iunds^  formerly  a&  im^w, 
the  territories  of  tha 
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monarch  who  attempted  to  impose  his  rule 
over  it,  in  violation  of  his  coronation  oath. 
In  this  way  the  Hungarian  nation  was, 
for  successive  generations,  exposed  to  all 
those  artifices  which  amhidous  monarchsand 
their  wily  counsellors  employ  to  defeat  a 
national  opposition  to  their  plans.  Valuable 
rights  were  thus,  by  the  continual  agitation, 
gradually  taken  away ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  general  opposition,  Hungary  could 
not  have  escaped  being  conquered  in  the 
midst  of  profound  peace. 

After  various  movements  made  by  several 
Kings  with  the  design  of  destrojdng  Hun- 
garian liberty,  and  repeated  attempts  to 
merge  Hungary  in  Austria,  followed  by 
corresponding  insurrections,  the  long  struggle 
begun  by  Leopold  the  First  was  ended  in 
1*7 11,  by  Joseph  the  First,  who  by  his  solemn 
oath  confirmed  the  ancient  constitution. 
Joseph  the  Second,  having  united  the  most 
absolute  tyranny  with  highly  popular  and 
winning  manners,  used  every  means  to  an- 
nihilate the  Hungarian  municipalities,  and 
to  substitute  the  use  of  the  German  for  the 
Magyar  language.  In  order  to  further  his 
designs,  he  raised  the  Wallachian  people 
against  the  Magyar  nobles  in  Transylvania, 
in  1784  ;  and  gave  the  example  of  a  war  of 
extermination  so  successfully  imitated  by  his 
successor  at  the  present  time.  This  conduct 
kindled  a  revolt  which  was  only  pacified  in 
1790  by  Leopold  the  Second,  who  withdrew 
his  brother's  pretensions  and  abandoned  his 
invasion  of  the  constitution  of  the  realm. 

The  twenty  articles  of  the  diploma  of 
inauguration  in  1790,  by  virtue  of  which 
Leopold  the  Second  ascended  the  Hungarian 
throne,  after  generally  affirming  the  inde- 
pendence of  me  Crown,  the  laws  and  the 
privileges  of  Hungary,  among  other  enact- 
ments proceed  to  decree  triennial  convoca- 
tions of  the  Diet,  exclusion  of  foreigners, 
viz.,  Austrians,  from  the  government,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Emperor-King,  during 
a  portion  of  every  year,  in  his  Hungarian 
dominions.  They  declare  that  the  King 
can  neither  make  laws  nor  impose  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  the  Diet ;  that  royal 
proclamations,  unless  countersigned  by  one 
at  least  of  the  Boards  of  the  Hungarian 
Government,  are  null  and  void ;  and  m  the 
tenth  article  of  the  same  diploma  it  is  dis- 
tinctly avowed,  that  "Hungary,  with  her 
appanages,  is  a  free  kingdom ;  and  in  r^ard 
to  her  whole  legal  form  of  government,  in- 


cluding all  the  tribunals,  independent,  u  e., 
entangled  with  no  other  people  or  kingdom, 
but  having  her  own  consistence  and  consti- 
tution, to  be  governed  accordingly,  by  her 
legitimately  crowned  King,  after  her  peculiar 
laws  and  customs." 

It  is  evident  then  that,  by  both  law  and 
practice,  the  hereditary  States  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  have  been  always  politically  sep- 
arate, and  that  their  only  union  existed  in 
the  identity  of  their  sovereign.  The  mon- 
arch, who  was  prince  by  al^olute  right  in 
his  German  States,  was  not  Eling  of  Hungary 
until  he  had  been  crowned  with  the  crown 
of  St.  Stephen,  at  Presburg,  and  he  had 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  govern 
the  country,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Diet,  according  to  the  constitution  and  the 
laws.  Thus  it  was  that  Joseph  the  Second, 
not  having  given  the  required  guarantees, 
nor  having  been  crowned  according  to  the 
prescribed  form,  was  never  recognized  as 
sovereign  ;  his  acts  and  ordinances  are  void 
and  of  no  effect;  and  his  name  does  not 
appear  upon  the  list  of  Hungarian  Kings. 

This  indisputable  independence  of  Hun- 
gary was  farther  acknowledged  and  confirmed 
by  Francb  the  First,  who,  when  the  German 
empire  ceased  and  determined,  assumed  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  the  act 
drawn  up  by  him  on  that  occasion,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly declared,  that  "  the  provinces  of  the 
Hungarian  crown,  in  their  quality  as  a  sep- 
arate kingdom,  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  realm,  of  which 
they  are  not,  in  any  way,  a  constituent 
part." 

These  are  the  several  compacts  upon 
which  is  founded  the  rule  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  over  Hungary.  Transylvania  was 
acquired  by  the  same  nouse  in  1690,  by  a 
compact  of  several  points,  and  entered  not 
as  a  portion  of  the  imperial  or  archducal 
property,  but  of  the  crown  of  Hungary.  In 
this  compact,  similar  precautions  to  those 
previously  used  by  Hungary  were  taken. 
But,  as  we  have  before  said,  no  entire  union 
took  place  between  Transylvania  and  Hun- 
gary. The  only  connection  between  them 
was,  that  the  King  of  Hungary,  on  having 
been  crowned  with  the  diadem  of  St  Stephen, 
and  comphed  with  the  remaining  necessary 
formalities,  became  ipso  facto  Grand  Duke 
of  Transylvania ;  provided  that  the  newly- 
crowned  Kinff  dispatched  a  plenipotentiary 
to  the  TransyTvanian  Diet,  who  swore  in  the 
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name  of  his  master  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion.  Every  fresh  accession  was  then  farther 
ratified  hj  a  diploma  of  the  Diet.  The  nobles 
and  citizens  of  Hungary  enjoyed  the  same 
rights  in  Transylvania  as  at  home,  and  vice 
versdy  while  there  was  free  trade  between 
the  two  States.  But  Transylvania  had  her 
own  le^lature,  her  own  government,  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  that  of  Hungary. 
The  two  countries,  thus  separated,  continued 
to  preserve  their  constitutional  Uberties 
against  the  machinations  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  and  in  spite  of  intrigue  and  vio- 
lence remained,  under  the  rule  of  the  abso- 
lute Austrian  Emperor,  as  independent 
States. 

It  is  of  interest  to  the  public  and  of  im- 
portance to  our  design,  that  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian 
constitutions  should  be  explained.  The  in- 
vestigation becomes  doubly  important  from 
the  ^t  that  these  are  the  oldest  guaranteed 
forms  of  government  in  Europe ;  their  origin 
lost  in  me  forgotten  past,  and  their  pro- 
visions preserved  through  a  lapse  of  ages, 
amidst  violence,  intrigues,  and  commotion. 

The  Hungarian  constitution  was  based 
upon  principles  of  the  most  hberal  character ; 
but  its  provisions,  until  the  year  1848,  were 
confined  solely  to  the  nobility.  Till  then  the 
nobility  was  the  nation.  The  Hungarian 
noble  was  the  freest  man  in  the  universe, 
having  all  possible  liberties  and  benefits,  be- 
ing entirely  the  master  of  his  own  actions, 
and  having  his  personal  security  guaranteed 
by  the  first  article  of  the  constitution.  That 
instrument  contains  the  initiatory  words : 
^Ndbilis,  nisi  legitime  citatus  atque  convic- 
iu8,  aggravari  potestP  —  "  The  noble,  un 
less  justly  arraigned  and  convicted,  cannot 
be  molested.'*  But  under  this  arrangement 
the  people  were  nothing  except  slaves  to  the 
most  absolute  tyranny.  And  ,it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  privileges  of  nobility  were 
not  alone  conferred  upon  the  Magyars ;  the 
nobles  of  the  other  races  in  Hungary  en- 
joyed the  same  privileges.  It  may  be  re- 
marked in  connection  with  this,  that  the 
nobles  of  the  diflferent  races,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few,  joined  the  Magyar  nobles 
and  people  during  the  recent  struggle,  and 
the  Croatian  Ban,  Jellachich^  was  (H>liged  to 
use  martial  force  to  ^ 
nobles  of  Turopolya. 

'^  "  legislative  po^r 
'  these  nobl 


gary  and  Transylvania  resided  in  bodiei 
known  as  Diets. 

The  Diet  of  Hungary  consisted  of  two 
houses,  the  upper,  or  House  of  Magnates, 
and  the  lower,  or  House  of  Representatives. 
The  upper  house  was  presided  over  by  the 
Palatine,  who,  as  the  chief  executive  c^aoer, 
or  governor  of  Hungary,  was  elected  for  life 
by  the  Hungarian  Diet  The  House  of 
Magnates  was  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  various  Hungarian  magnate  families, 
Prince,  Count  and  Baron,  the  Ban  of  Croa- 
tia, the  Bishops  and  prelates  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Mayors  of  the  several  de- 
partments or  counties,  each  having  a  vote. 
The  lower  house  was  presided  over  by  a 
person  appointed  by  the  King,  and  consisted 
of  deputies  elected  by  the  counties.  Hungaiy 
was  divided  into  fifty-two  departments  or 
counties,  each  of  which  met  quarterly  under 
the  presidency  of  its  Mayor,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  Vice-Mayor.  We  have  given  the 
name  of  Mayor  to  these  functionaries  kn 
want  of  a  better  English  synonyme.  The 
words  in  Magyar  are  Fo  Ispany  and  M 
Isphny  ;  or  in  Latin, —  supremtis  comes  vdA. 
vice  comes.  These,  it  is  curious  to  note,  are 
the  Latin  names  of  offices  under  the  English 
common  law,  from  whence  arose  the  titles 
of  Earl  and  Viscount.  The  duties  of  the 
Hungarian  officers  are  not  exactly  the  same, 
though  their  powers  are  somewhat  analo- 
gous. As  chief  of  the  county,  supremus 
comes,  the  word  Mayor  is  the  best  that  we 
can  find  to  convey  a  meaning.  Of  these 
counties  any  noble  residing  or  having  prop- 
erty within  their  bounds  was  a  memb^. 
Their  duty  at  their  meetings  was  to  discus 
and  decide  upon  all  matters  of  interest  to 
the  portion  under  their  jurisdiction;  to 
watch  over  the  domestic  administration  and 
policy;  and  to  amend,  alter  and  abolish 
their  own  constitution,  except  when  such 
action  conflicted  with  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  realm.  These  local  legislatures  had 
also  the  power  to  elect  the  various  office- 
holders, with  the  exception  of  the  Mayon, 
who  were  nominated  by  the  King.  This 
election  for  officers  was  called  a  rtstoratiom^ 
and  was  conducted  by  the  Mayor.  Of  late 
years  the  Government,  having  aspired  to  vir- 
tually control  the  municipalities  by  electing 
oatian  tha^pffioers,  caused  a  great  disturbance  by 
^^^^^^"^^cmeR  and  made  the  elections  soenoB 
h  tement    Every  county,  without 

population  or  extent,  was  eft- 
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titled  to  send  two  deputies  to  the  Diet 
The  National  Assembly  of  Croatia  possessed 
the  right  to  send  three  deputies  to  the  Diet 
The  capitals  and  convents  of  the  Catholic 
Church  sent  deputies,  but  these  had  collec- 
Uvely  but  one  vote;  and  the  deputies  of 
the  free  royal  towns  had  the  same  priv- 
ilege. 

Some  years  since  the  lower  house  began 
to  attain  greater  weight  from  the  fact  that 
its  members  were  the  representatives  of  tlie 
majority  of  the  privileged  class,  and  were 
provided  with  special  instructions  from  their 
constituents,  which  they  were  sworn' to  obey. 
The  attitude  of  the  lower  house  assumed 
more  importance  at  each  succeeding  session, 
and  began  to  display  an  incontestable  ten- 
dency to  important  reforms,    hi  the  lower 
house  was  deposited  the  right  of  initiating 
all  measures.    A  bill  introduced  and  passed 
by  it  was  transmitted  to  the  upper  house ; 
and  if  there  successful,  was  submitted  to  the 
King  for  confirmation.    At  the  first  sub- 
mission the  King  had  the  right  to  send  the 
bill  back  with  his  objections,  but  if  it  again 
passed  both  houses,  the  monarch  was  obliged 
to  confirm  it  upon  the  last  day  of  session ; 
appearing  in  person  at  that  time  to  assent 
to  the  several  bills  and  close  the  Diet 

As  provided  in  the  diploma  of  inaugura- 
tion of  1790,  the  Hungarian  Diet  must  be 
assembled  every  three  years,  convoked  by  a 
special  decree  of  the  ^ng,  and  opened  by 
the  latter  or  a  plenipotentiary.    Besides  the 
business  of  ordinary  legislation,  the  Diet 
voted  such  subsidies  as  they  thought  proper 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  during  a 
space  of  three  years,  and  the  sum  they  ap- 
propriated was  collected  and  pud  over  to 
the  Austrian  Minister  of  War.    The  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  nation,  after  the  amount 
required  for  the  purpose  was  determined  by 
the  Diet,  were  regulated  by  the  several 
counties.    It  was  the  duty  of  those  bodies 
to  raise  the  amount  voted  by  the  Diet  for 
the  civil  and  military  expenses  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  as  well  as  to  obtain  and 
control  the  necessary  funds  required  in  the 
civil  government  of  their  own  jurisdictions. 

The  constitution  and  political  existence 
of  Transylvapia  were  based  upon  the  very 
principle  of  absurdity ;  and  though  some- 
what tolerable  under  their  own  Dukes,  were 
necessarily  disastrous  under  the  dominion 
of  the  bouse  of  Hapsburg.  The  constitu- 
tion seems  to  have  been  erected  upon  seven 


sins,  namely,  three  races  and  four  religions, 
each  acknowledged  by  law  and  furnished 
with  the  same  rights.  The  privileged  three 
races  were  the  Magyar,  the  Szekler,  both  of 
whom  spoke  the  same  language,  and  the 
Saxon.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  desig- 
nated territory.  The  Hungarian  division 
was  subdivided  into  thirteen  counties,  or- 
ganized similarly  to  the  counties  in  Hun- 
gaiT ;  the  territory  of  the  Szeklers  into  five, 
and  tliat  of  the  Saxons  into  eleven  subdivi- 
sions, with  a  special  organization  differing 
each  from  the  other,  and  from  the  Magyar. 
The  privileged  four  religions  were  the  Ca- 
tholic, the  Calvinist,  the  Lutheran,  and  the 
Unitarian.  All  these  different  races  were 
represented  in  the  Diet ;  and  all  the  elec- 
tive employments  of  state,  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Thmsylvania  down  to  the  lowest 
counsellor,  were  divided  equally  between  the 
four  religions.  According  to  law  it  made 
no  matter  if  a  competitor  for  office  of  an- 
other religion  were  better  qualified,  as  the 
employments  were  distributed  not  accord- 
ing to  the  capacity  of  the  candidates,  but 
the  nature  of  the  religious  belief  they 
avowed.  The  consequence  of  this  was  an 
exceedingly  creditable  display  of  sectarian 
piety,  at  each  election,  on  the  part  of  the 
needy  office-hunters. 

The  Transylvanian  Diet  consisted  of  but 
one  house,  and  was  composed  of — 

firstly.  The  deputies  elected  by  the  de- 
partments of  the  several  races,  eve/y  depart- 
ment sending  two  members.  In  tne  Hun- 
garian counties  the  election  was  the  same 
as  in  Hungary  proper,  the^  fundamental 
institution  being  based  upon  the  nobility. 
The  Szeklers  being  a  tribe  of  nobles  and 
enjoying  special  privileges,  every  Szekler 
was  an  elector.  The  Szekler  counties  had 
also  the  right  to  elect  their  own  Mayors,  a 
privilege  enjoyed  by  no  others.  The  Sax- 
ons were  possessed  of  civil  institutions  dif- 
ferent from  the  Magyars,  somewhat  tinged 
with  the  principles  of  the  old  Roman  con- 
stitutions, and  in  theory  based  upon  liberty 
and  equality ;  but  in  practice,  through  the 
intrigues  of  tbe  Court  and  the  influence  of 
the  bureaucratic  league,  they  became  in- 
struments of  tyranny. 

Secondly,  The  deputies  from  the  privileged 
towns,  two  from  each* 

Thirdly,  The  deputies  from  the  single 
capital  and  convent  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
All  these  deputies  had  indi\'idually  vot^^^ 
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Fourthly,  A  portion  of  the  magnates  and 
wealthy  nobles  called  to  legislation  by  spe- 
cial letters  of  appointment,  ^iven  by  the 
Grand  Duke,  usually  called  htterce  regaleSy 
royal  letters,  whence  these  deputies  were 
called  Regalists.  Thus  it  was  in  Transyl- 
vania, that  only  such  of  the  nobles  as  were 
friends  to  the  monarch  entered  the  Diet 

Fifthly,  The  bishops  of  the  Catholic  and 
the  united  Greek  Church. 

This  Diet  was  presided  over  by  an  elec- 
tive president,  whose  station  was  the  most 
important  in  Transylvania.  Besides  exercis- 
ing the  law-making  power,  the  Diet  elected 
the  principal  office-holders,  from  the  gover- 
nor of  Transylvania  down.  But  in  these 
elections  the  four  religions  we  have  before 
given  were  obliged  to  be  respected ;  and  for 
eveiy  office  three  candidates  of  each  religion 
were  chosen  and  nominated  to  the  sovereign, 
who  selected  from  these.  But  the  Eling 
was  bound  in  his  choice  to  respect  the  same 
principles,  and  divide  his  gift  of  life-offices 
among  the  favored  beliefs. 

According  to  the  compact  made  in  1690 
with  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  the  Diet  was 
to  be  convoked  annually  by  a  special  minis- 
ter. The  laws  and  resolutions  which  passed 
the  Diet  were  submitted  to  the  King,  who 
had  a  right  to  send  them  back  with  his 
objections,  which  were  to  be  respectfully 
considered.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
limit  as  to  the  time  in  which  a  bill  should 
be  returned,  and  frequently  very  necessary 
bilb  of  immediate  importance  were  retained 
some  half  a  century  by  the  supreme  power, 
in  order  to  give  proper  consideration.  The 
deputies  from  the  towns  in  Transylvania, 
and  the  members  of  the  lower  house,  were 
paid  from  the  public  treasury ;  but  the  no- 
bles and  bishops,  being  supposed  to  represent 
their  own  interests,  obtained  no  compeiisa- 
tion. 

Such  were  the  peculiarities  of  the  two 
constitutions,  at  the  incipiency  of  the  strug- 
gle for  reform  and  freedom ;  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  legislative  bodies  was  found  to  be 
the  greatest  bar  to  advancement.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  house  in  Hungary,  and  the 
regalists  in  Transylvania,  were  the  principal 
toob  employed  by  the  Austrian  Government 
to  carry  out  their  darling  wish,  and  under- 
mine the  structure  of  Hungarian  nationality. 
In  Hungary,  the  majority  of  the  magnate 
were  conservatives,  who  completely  checke 
'  e  eflforts  of  the  progressive  nobles.  Thoug 


the  lower  house  could  initiate  a  bill,  the 
upper  could  stop  it  of  course ;  and  any  meft- 
Bure  displeasing  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  met 
with  a  prompt  negative  by  her  noble-bom 
instnmtients.  In  Transylvania,  the  number 
of  regalists  not  being  determined  by  law,  the 
monarch  could  at  any  ^me  control  the  whole 
legislation  by  his  creatures.  Thus  it  was 
that  there  crept  into  the  Transylvanian  Diet 
a  set  of  miserable  conservatives,  whose  sole 
ambition  was  to  pander  to  the  views  of  the 
Court.  And  the  regalists  were  farther  as- 
sisted by  the  twenty-two  representatives  of 
the  Saxons,  who  never  hesitated  to  take  any 
position  they  could,  antagonistic  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Hungarian  constitution ;  and  "the 
representatives  of  the  Szekler  and  Magyar 
races,  and  of  the  free  towns,  were  constantly 
in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
Saxons  and  an  indefinite  number  of  regalists. 
A  constitution  so  illiberal  as  each  of  these, 
however  well  it  might  have  answered  in  a 
darker  time,  was  maniftstly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  it  be- 
came a  point  of  national  interest  to  effect  a 
reform.  The  constitution  of  Hungary  had 
a  tendency,  though  based  upon  aristocratic 
principles,  to  improvement;  but  so  active 
were  the  intrigues  of  the  ruling  house  against 
the  liberty  of  the  nation,  that  the  Diet  for  a 
long  while  had  enough  to  do  to  ward  off 
these  blows  of  the  Court,  Francis  the  First, 
after  having,  as  previously  stated,  accepted 
and  sanctioned  the  conditions  imfiosed  on 
Leopold  the  Second,  and  re-affirmed  '  his 
acceptance  in  the  act  by  which  he  created 
himself  Emperor  of  Austria,  convoked  the 
Diet  regularly,  according  to  law.  But  dur- 
ing that  time  the  nation  was  too  much 
occupied  with  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  to 
proceed  regularly  or  zealously  with  consti* 
tutional  or  social  reforms.  The  chivalroua 
nature  of  Hungary,  and  her  loyalty  to  the 
crown  of  St  Stephen,  led  her  to  submit  to 
repeated  demands  for  men  and  money,  with- 
out exacting  in  return  an  abatement  of  griev- 
ances. When  the  victories  of  Napoleon 
were  shattering  the  unity  of  Austrui,  the 
Diet  was  reminded  of  its  response  to  Maria 
Theresa  at  a  similar  crisis,  and  each  appeal 
to  their  liberality  was  answered  with  devo- 
tion if  not  enthusiasm.  Even  when  the 
had  grown  weary  of  a  war 
had  rMJUTT^  the  giant's 
the  near  ap- 
om  ormer 
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in  defense  of  the  very  King  who  had  vio- 
lated   their  rifl^hts.     When  the  yictorious 
army  of  Napoleon  crossed  the  frontiers  of 
Sun^ary,  its  great  oommander  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  people,  promising  to  main- 
tain their  national  independence,  and  inviting 
them  to  elect  any  Eling  they  chose  according 
to  their  national  constitution.  In  that  mem- 
orable proclamation  the  various  violations  of 
the  constitution  hy  the  house  of  ELapsburg 
were  clearly  exposed,  and  how  little  of  good 
and  much  of  evil  Hungary  must  necessarily 
expect  from  its  perfidious  royal  race.    Able 
and  masterly  in  its  style  and  tenor,  it  was 
correct  in  its  conclusions ;  for  it  prophesied, 
as  the  result  of  a  refusal  to  abandon  the 
Emperor-King,  the    ultimate  downfall  of 
Hungarian  liberty  and  independence.    Let- 
ters were  also  dispatched  by  Napoleon  to 
leading  Hungarians,  containing  the  same 
striking  considerations.    But  the  fidelity  of 
the  nation  remained  intact;  it  respected  its 
allegiance  to  its  sovereign,  and  continued  a 
war  which  could  never  turn  out  to  its  own 
advantage,  unless  the  Court,  in  return  for 
such  devotion,  would  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  assist  in  the  necessary  reforms.  But  the 
chivalry  of  the  nation  was  ill-recompensed. 
From  1796  to  1811,  the  Diets  were  con- 
voked to  grant  supplies,  and  prorogued 
when  they  began  to  discuss  grievances ;  and 
thus  for  year  after  year  the  unequal  contest 
was  maint^ned  between  a  generous  people 
and  a  prince  who  forgot  nothing  save  his 
promises. 

At  the  peace  of  1815,  it  was  found  that 
Hungary,  in  spite  of  wars,  levies,  and  the 
worst  of  governments,  had  materially  in- 
creased in  prosperity;  and  it  was  every 
where  hoped  that  peace  would  afford  an 
opportanity  of  devising  and  effecting  those 
cardinal  reforms  admitted  to  be  so  neces- 
sary.   But  it  was  an  era  of  protracted  dis- 
appointment   Austria,  as  a  member  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  was  now  more  than  ever 
determined  to  place  Hungary  on  the  same 
footing  with  her  hereditary  States.    A  Court 
party  was  sedulously  fosteied  in  the  Diet  and 
the  country ;  Austrian  officers  were  placed 
in  command  of  Hungarian  regiments ;  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  ^ain  the  necessary 
strength  to  consummate  their  intrigues.    In 
the  army  no  Hungarian  could  arrive  at  dis- 
tinction, if  he  were  not  educated  as  a  tool  of 
the  Camarilla^unless  it  might  be  a  few 
littbbom  fellows  who  fought  their  way  up 


in  spite  of  all  persecution.  The  censorship 
of  the  press  was  rigorously  enforced ;  new 
and  galling  restrictions  were  placed  upon 
commerce ;  the  paper  currency,  immensely 
expanded  during  a  long  war,  was  depreciated 
by  government,  at  two  several  times,  98  per 
centum ;  Francis,  in  infraction  of  his  coro- 
nation oath,  did  not  convoke  the  Diet  from 
1811  to  1825;  and  nearly  every  article  of 
the  constitution  of  1790  was  assailed  by 
violence  or  evaded  by  intrigues.  In  1822 
and  1828,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  attempted 
to  levy  troops  and  collect  taxes,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  diploma  of  Leopold  the 
Second.  The  county  courts  refused  to  put 
in  execution  the  illegal  orders.  The  Cabi- 
net, determined  to  enforce  its  usurped  au- 
thority, surrounded  many  of  the  county 
halls  with  troops,  during  the  session  of  the 
legislative  court,  intending  to  intimidate  the 
members.  But  this  move  was  met  by  pas- 
sive but  unshaken  resistance,  each  member 
declaring  that  he  would  be  buried  beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  hall  where  he  sat  rather  than 
yield  to  so  palpable  a  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution. At  length  Francis  was  compelled 
to  recede,  and  in  1825  again  assembled  the 
Hungarian  Diet 

Under  the  lead  of  the  distinguished  Nagy 
P41,  or  Paul  Nagy,  the  session  of  this  Diet 
was  stormy ;  but  found  only  time  to  discuss 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  atonement  for  the 
accumulated  wrongs  of  thirty-five  years.  So 
resolutely  did  they  proceed  about  this  work, 
that  the  Emperor-King  retracted,  apologized, 
and  by  additional  articles  engaged  to  oh^rve 
the  fundamental  laws  of  his  Hungarian  king- 
dom, to  convoke  the  Diet  triennially,  and 
not  to  levy  subsidies  without  its  authority 
and  warrant 

From  that  year  the  movements  of  the  Aus- 
trian Government  were  less  daring  and  more 
insidious.  After  the  Diet  of  1825,  the 
Court  of  Vienna  sent  for  Nagy  P4l,  the 
leader  of  the  lower  house,  that  he  might 
hear  the  royal  word.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  interview  is  not  public.  But  in  the  next 
Diet,  Nagy  P41  was  dumb,  took  no  more  an 
active  part  in  politics,  became  the  recipient 
of  a  very  lucrative  office  from  the  Emperor- 
King,  and  in  his  private  conversation  was 
ever  after  a  strong  advocate  of  conservative 
measures. 

Up  till  that  time  the  democratic  principle 
in  government  was  hardly  known  m  Hun- 
gary, the  constitution  being  based  solely  -^^ 
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the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  these  last 
continually  endangered  by  ike  acts  of  abso- 
lutism. The  pride  and  sdarm  of  the  noble 
Diet  kept  it  aloof  from  the  great  idea  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  until  a  leader  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Count  Stephen  Szedi^nyi, 
to  raise  the  banner  of  democracy  and  pro- 


Szech6nyi,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  houses  of  Hungary,  wealthy,  well 
educated,  with  a  mind  improved  by  travel, 
and  having  natural  talents  of  a  high  order, 
espoused  the  cause  of  liberalism  with  ardor, 
and  soon  roused  the  vast  body  of  the  nation 
to  a  sense  of  its  wants,  and  an  expression  of 
its  wishes.  With  him  were  soon  found 
nobles,  priests  and  people,  and  the  popular 
tide  began  to  flow  with  a  steady  and  resist- 
less motion,  which  at  once  terrified  and  pro- 
voked the  Court  Suddenly,  in  the  midst 
of  the  war  of  parties,  the  active  agitation  of 
the  progressives,  and  the  steady  resistance 
of  the  Court  party,  there  sprang,  Minerva- 
like, from  the  head  of  the  revolutionary 
Jove,  that  man  now  known  as  Kossuth  the 
Exile,  but  to  be  recorded  in  history  as  Kos- 
suth the  Great. 

Loms  Kossuth  was  bom  of  a  noble 
Hungarian  fiamily,  in  the  county  of  Zem- 
pleny.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
Frotestant  college  at  Sarospatak.  As  a  boy 
he  displayed  every  token  of  a  strong  intel- 
lect After  graduating  with  high  honors, 
he  commenc^  the  study  of  law  at  Epeijes, 
and  was  finally  admitted  to  the  bar.  As  a 
young  lawyer  he  went  to  Presburg  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge  of  constitutional  law. 
Arriving  at  or  about  the  time  when  the 
publication  of  the  debates  and  proceedings 
of  the  Diet  was  suppressed  by  a  royal  de- 
cree, he  became  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Szedi^nyi  and  Wesselenyi.  By  their  assist- 
ance he  began  to  prepare  and  disseminate, 
in  writing,  secret  reports  of  the  discussions 
in  the  Diet  This  succeeded  admirably, 
especially  so  long  as  it  escaped  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Austrian  Cabinet.  He  wrote 
wi£  great  facility  and  dispatch,  and  the 
patriots  throughout  the  country  received 
early  and  authentic  information  of  every 
measure  before  the  legislature.  But  the 
spies  of  the  Court  soon  discovered  this  move- 
ment, and  at  once  subjected  the  volunteer 
reporter  to  determined  prosecutions.  Nu- 
merous other  liberal  members  were  indicted 
the  same  time,  Wesselenyi  for  instance, 


and  condemned.  Kossuth  fared  no  belter 
than  his  associates,  and  was  doomed  to  suf- 
fer two  years'  imprisonment  at  Pest 

During  the  time  of  his  incarceration,  he 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the 
languages  and  mathematios.  When  the 
amnesty  was  proddmed,  he  was  released  in 
common  with  other  political  prisoners,  and 
came  from  the  Austrian  dungeon,  weakened 
in  health,  but  with  a  mind  enhtrged  by  study 
and  reflection.  His  suflfering  in  m  good 
cause  and  the  preeminence  of  his  taSsnto 
attracted  pubhc  attention  and  adiieved  popu- 
lar support ;  so  that  not  long  after  his  en- 
largement he  was  enabled  to  stand  «t  the 
head  of  a  journal  as  its  editor.  He  ga^e 
a  new  character  to  Hungarian  joumatism. 
The  carefully-prepared  leading  articles  in  his 
paper  were  ardently  read  over  the  whole 
country,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  political 
movements.  The  most  important  points  of 
the  reforms  demanded  were  explained  in 
that  lucid,  stirring  and  eloquent  style  whidi 
characterized  every  eflusion  from  his  pen. 
As  a  noble  of  Hungary,  and  ccnsequenUr 
member  of  the  county  l^blature,  lie  tool 
an  active  part  in  the  general  meetings  of  the 
Council  at  Pesth,  where  he  began  his  career 
as  a  public  speaker.  £Gs  extraordinary  onr 
torical  efforts  thrilled  his  auditors  like  an 
electric  shock,  and  the  whole  assembly  vi- 
brated with  his  almost  magical  eloquence. 
His  masterly  speeches  produced  a  similar 
effect  in  print  Sent  by  thousands  to  all 
parts  of  Hungary,  they  produced  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  at  Pest^  mid  won  for  him 
the  lore  and  confidence  of  the  nation.  It 
was  at  this  part  of  his  career  that  lie  met 
the  opposition  of  Szech6nyi,  and  henoe  it 
was  that  the  attacks  of  ihe  latter  were  un- 
justly said  to  be  dictated  by  jealousy  of  an 
ascending  rival. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  oratory  of  Kossuth.  A  friend  of 
ours  who  heard  him  says  that  his  style  is 
more  hke  that  of  Canning,  the  once  cele- 
brated English  Minister,  than  any  other. 
The  most  engaging  manners  and  fine  features 
were  combined  with  an  evidently  tender 
feeling  for  the  whole  human  race,  whidi 
displayed  itself  in  every  gesture.  On  all  oc- 
casions and  on  all  subjects  his  reasoning  was 
purely  logical,  and  arrayed  in  the  fittest 
words ;  his  sentences,  pronounced  in  silvery 
tones,  pierced  the  very  souls  of  his  bearen. 
His  occasional  touches  of  pathos  would  draw 
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tears  from  the  most  impenetrable,  and  his 
thriUing  appeals  excite  the  most  impas- 
sive to  the  utmost  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
When  inveighing  against  tyranny  and  des- 
potic innovations,  his  soft  eyes  changed  their 
character,  assumed  a  preternatural  bright- 
ness, and  shot  forth  indignant  flashes ;  his 
usually  kind  manner  changed  to  a  stem 
determination ;  and  his  defiant  position  was 
that  of  a  gladiator  in  the  arena.  Oratory 
such  as  this,  combining  mental  and  physical 
eloquence  in  excess,  could  not  fnil  of  its  ob- 
ject; and  beneath  tiie  storm  it  produced, 
the  whole  country  rocked  and  heaved  like  a 
tempestuous  sea. 

This  extraordinary  effect,  and  the  conse- 
quent popularity  of  Kossuth,  were  by  no 
means  to  the  taste  of  the  Court ;  but  there 
was  no  mode  to  act,  under  the  letter  of  law, 
against  the  zealous  reformer.  All  his  pro- 
ceedings were  confined  within  the  strict  lim- 
its of  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  would 
not  have  been  dangerous  were  they  not  per- 
formed in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by  an 
extraordinary  man.  The  Court  feared  to 
take  any  grossly  illegal  step  lest  it  might 
precipitate  matters  to  a  crisis ;  but  it  neg- 
lected no  means  to  stay  the  proceedings  or 
weaken  the  influence  of  its  great  opponent. 
The  first  act  of  the  Court  was  to  silence 
his  editorial  voice — to  remove  him  from  the 
editorial  control  of  his  paper.  The  owner 
of  this  journal  was  a  book-seller  and  pub- 
lisher in  Pest  Him  the  Court  commenced 
to  persecute,  and  after  having  exposed  him 
to  numerous  assaults  and  vexations,  threat- 
ened to  suppress  his  publications,  unless  he 
dismissed  Kossuth  from  the  editorial  chair. 
The  owner,  to  save  his  property  and  perhaps 
his  liberty,  acceded,  and  another  person  was 
obtained  to  attend  to  the  editorial  duties. 
Kossuth,  thus  removed  from  his  vantage- 
ground,  demanded,  as  a  free  citizen,  the  au- 
thority to  become  proprietor  and  publisher 
of  a  new  journal ;  but  this  he  could  not  ob- 
tain. All  his  political  agitation  was  now 
concentrated  in  the  county  meetings,  where 
he  continued  daily  to  display  greater  tact 
'  and  talent  than  ever.  The  Court  resolved 
to  remove  him  from  this  stage,  and  urged 
its  partisans  to  object  to  his  admission  to  the 
^  meetings  of  the  local  legislature  on  the 
f  ground  that  he  had  no  property  in  the 
I  bounds  of  the  county,  and  cona^qtiently  had 
I  no  right  of  mcmberi^hip  in  the  iriimicipality. 
)       This  objection,  pitiful  m  it  Mas,  would  havo 


been  suflScient;  but  the  patriotic  party  at 
once  united,  and  soon  disarmed  that  objec- 
tion by  conveying  to  him  an  estate.  Thus 
the  Court  was  foiled  in  that  endeavor. 

Kossuth  still  continued  his  political  labors. 
Having  been  made  such  a  prominent  point 
of  attack  and  persecution  by  the  Court,  his 
adherents  increased  their  numbers  im- 
mensely, and  his  inflpence  augmented  in 
proportion.  He  entered  into  all  the  pro- 
gressive associations ;  and  if  a  society  were 
formed  for  the  development  of  any  branch 
of  industry,  or  the  achievement  of  any  par- 
ticular or  general  pubUc  good,  his  name  was 
to  be  seen  among  its  earliest  subscribers. 
His  character  at  this  period  was  as  pure  as 
it  always  continued  to  be ;  and  of  that  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  with  the  control  of  the 
whole  treasury  in  his  hands,  he  took  from 
the  country  when  he  fled  but  ^vq  hundred 
ducats ;  and  his  family,  when  in  an  Austrian 
dungeon,  were  absolutely  exposed  to  want. 
During  a  number  of  years  he  continued  an 
inc/essant  agitation ;  and  when  the  Diet  of 
1847  was  convoked,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  house.  From  that  time 
forth  his  biography  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  his  country,  that 
to  resume  our  summary  will  readily  satisfy 
the  reader. 

In  spite  of  all  the  machinations  of  the 
Austrian  Court,  the  opposition  grew  stronger 
day  by  day.  The  house  of  Hapsburg  saw, 
with  chagrin  and  mortification,  that  every 
step  it  had  taken  only  served  to  alienate  the 
confidence  of  its  own  partisans,  and  beheld 
its  power  becoming  weAer  every  day  through 
its  own  ill-judged  perfidy.  The  common 
sense  of  the  nation  readily  penetrated  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  dominant  house,  which 
was  the  extinction  of  Hungarian  nationality. 
The  bold  advocacy  of  reform  and  emanci- 
pation by  Kossuth  and  the  liberalists  ar- 
rayed on  their  side  the  young,  the  generous, 
and  the  patriotic ;  while  the  ruin  Uiat  must 
ensue  if  Hungary  were  made  a  mere  appa- 
nage to  Austria,  aroused  the  faltering  and 
alarmed  the  conservative.  A  gradual  and 
firm  union,  for  the  sake  of  their  fatherland, 
ensued  among  all  classes  ;  and  this  token  of 
a  popular  storm  struck  dismay  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Camarilla.  In  1845-6  the 
Court  made  its  last  constitutional  efforts,  by 
displacin.^  all  the  county  Mayom  who  were 
suspected  of  the  least  iucli nation  to  Ubeml- 
ism,  and  supplying  their  places  with  crea- 
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tares  of  its  own.  As  soon  as  this  work  of 
purification,  as  they  called  it,  was  complete, 
the  salaries  of  the  Majors  were  considerably 
augmented,  partly  to  render  the  office  de- 
sirable to  avaricious  nobles,  and  partly  to 
fortify  their  extraordinary  purity  with  a 
golden  armor,  utterly  impervious  to  the  at- 
tacks of  honor  or  patriotism.  At  the  same 
time  it  made  it  obligatory  upon  these  May- 
ors to  reside  constantly  within  the  bounds 
of  their  jurisdictions,  and  forced  them  to 
assist  and  lead  in  all  measures  of  legislation 
and  administration  in  their  several  counties ; 
thus  giving  them  a  power  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled  either  by  law  or  custom. 
Nor  did  it  stop  here.  Determined  to  or- 
ganize if  possible  a  strong  conservative,  or 
rather  retrograde  party,  the  Government 
convoked  the  Transylvanian  Diet  in  1846 
fop  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  existing 
feudal  sjrstem.  The  Camarilla  judged  with 
correctness  that  this  subject  would  excite 
the  alarm  of  the  timid  nobles,  and  unite  at 
once  all  the  strong  conservative  elements. 
It  was  a  shrewd  view  of  things ;  and  the 
motion  was  proved,  by  its  results,  to  have 
been  an  able  one.  The  realists  were  ap- 
pointed with  care,  and  in  such  great  num- 
bers that  the  liberalists  gave  way  ;  the  elec- 
tions went  by  default,  and  the  retrograde 
Diet  was  chosen.  Elated  at  this  success,  the 
Court  endeavored  to  succeed  on  a  larger 
field,  and  proceeded,  in  1847,  to  convoke 
the  Diet  of  Hungary. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Transylvanian 
Diet  were  so  far  satisfectory  to  the  Court, 
and  the  hope  of  ultimately  reducing  the 
country  to  a  provincial  position  became  so 
strong,  that  if  suffered  the  Diet  to  vote  a  new 
feud^  law.  This,  however,  was  one  which 
could  not  be  popular.  It  did  not  give  a 
single  material  advantage  to  the  laboring 
class — the  broad  substructure  upon  which 
every  nation  must  rest,  and  without  whose 
content  and  comfort  no  nation  can  prosper. 
It  contained  a  number  of  fine  flourishes — 
words  of  encouragement  a'*'^  **«i;«-, — but 
did  not  lift  a  straw^  wei^r'  ^m 
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portion  of  a  people  is  discontented  with 
another. 

The  true  patriot  beheld  with  pain  these 
triumphs  of  tyranny,  whether  of  the  Court  or 
the  conservative  nobles,  and  observed  with 
mingled  anger  and  alarm  the  state  of  afiikin 
in  Transylvania.  The  hopes  of  the  truly 
liberal  party  were  now  concentrated  on  tbs 
action  of  Hungary,  whose  Diet  was  to  open 
in  1847.  The  county  elections  began,  and 
the  result  was  awaited  by  both  parties  with 
anxiety.  Every  measure  was  taken  by  Uie 
Court  to  arrest  the  progress  of  political  free- 
dom ;  and  all  these  pl^  were  frustrated  by 
the  zealous  and  energetic  efforts  of  Ko^ath 
and  his  compatriots.  The  elections  over,  it 
was  found  tliat  the  progressive  party  had 
achieved  a  decided  triumph.  Louis  Kossuth 
himself  and  his  friends  were  elected;  and 
great  reforms  were  under  the  circumstances 
to  be  expected. 

The  Court  saw  its  hopes  and  designs 
thwarted  by  the  sound  common  sense  of 
Hungary,  and  as  a  last  resort  concentrated 
their  force  upon  the  office  of  Palatine,  in  order 
to  obtain  it  for  a  member  of  the  reigning 
house.  No  individual  could  have  been 
chosen  for  such  a  purpose  with  more  judg- 
ment than  he  whom  they  ofifered  as  a  candi- 
date— the  Archduke  Stephen.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  who  for  more 
than  half  a  century  had  exercised  the  office 
of  Palatine;  he  was  born  at  Buda,  in  Hun- 
gary ;  had  been  educated  at  a  Hungarian 
university,  and  spoke  with  ease  and  fluency 
the  Magyar  language.  The  election  of  Pala- 
tine being  fixed  for  the  next  Diet,  the  Arch- 
duke opened  the  electioneering  campaign 
some  months  before  the  session  was  to  begin. 
In  the  conduct  of  this  he  showed  himself  an 
able  tactician,  and  displayed  a  degree  of 
finesse  which  would  have  done  no  discredit 
to  the  shrewdest  stump  candidate  that  ever 
kissed  all  the  ugly  babies  in  his  district,  or 
inquired  particularly  and  affectionately  aifier 
the  welfare  of  the  wife  and  family  of  some 
till  then  unnoticed  voter.  He  travelled 
around  t^^auntry,  visiting  every  place  of 
Tv^rmlar^^^^^^— nming  the  most  conde- 
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:e  ;    even  the  moet  mistrustful  thought  j 
k    to  be  *'  a  marvellously  proper  man  f 
XMet  met,  and  he  was  elected  to  the 
<20  of  Palatine. 

The  Diet  of  1847-8,  from  the  opening  of 
sessioD,  displayed  a  determination  to  effect 
all  peaceable  and  constitutional  means 
^  znost  decided  and  practical  reforms. 
lo  lower  house  was  composed  of  the  moet 
istrious  patriots  and  statesmen  in  the  land, 
xiong  these  Kossuth  Laj6s,  known  in  Eng- 
id  as  Louis  Kossuth,  stood  at  first  con- 
icuous,  and  ultimately  preeminent  Not 
n^  after  the  opening  of  the  debates,  by 
o  fieiscination  of  his  incomparable  elo- 
lence  and  that  magical  power  which  men 
mark  exercise  over  a  deliberative  body, 
o  became  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the 
Louse  of  Representatives.  In  the  upper 
ouse,  through  the  expansion  of  public 
pinion,  liberalism  obtained  a  strong  hold. 
*he  magnates  began  to  discover  that  the 
rue  interest  of  the  rich  and  noble  was  to 
etter  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  low- 
om,  since  no  society  could  thrive  without 
b.  The  new  generation  of  nobles  were  to  a 
nan  reformers ;  and  the  Court  beheld  with 
>rofound  astonishment  the  whole  tendency 
tnd  character  of  the  upper  house,  their  once 
itrong  ally,  entirely  changed.  The  very 
nobles  who  had  been  supposed  to  be  most 
[irmly  in  the  interest  of  the  Camarilla  now 
followed  the  lead  of  Count  Louis  Bathyani, 
and  strove  manfully  for  the  honor,  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
the  emancipation  and  political  regeneration 
of  the  people. 

This  fovorable  condition  of  affairs  was  no 
little  increased  by  the  position  assumed  by 
the  clergy,  which  was  utterly  unexpected  by 
the  liberals.    This  change  in  clerical  action 
was  owing  to  a  gross  blunder  committed  by 
the  Court — a  political  error  injurious  to 
themselves,  and  advantageous  to  the  friends 
of  freedom.    The  Catholic  clergy,  being  im- 
mensely rich  in  Hungary,  always  had  that 
great  influence  in  national  affairs   which 
wealth  and  clerical  position  combined  are 
sure  to  confer.    Regarding  this  body  as  one 
of  the  firmest  props  of  ab^lutism,  the  house 
of  Hapeburg  treated  it  with  every  kindness 
and  consideration ;  and,  in  return,  the  clergy 
was  careful  to  maintain  the  odious  position 
of  representative  of  arch-conservative  doc- 
trines.   Some  ^ears  since  a  decree  was  issued 
from  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  which  com- 


manded the  suppression  of  mixed  marriages 
in  the  Catiiollc  Church.  The  clergy  of 
Hungary  received  the  same  order,  and  hav- 
ing l^n  assured  by  the  Court  of  its  protec- 
tion, boldly  proceeded  to  the  execution  of 
their  duty  as  priests  and  prelates.  Their 
steps  made  the  most  lively  impression  upon 
the  public  mind;  the  sessions  of  ^e  county 
legblatures  became  scenes  of  a  quite  tumultu- 
ous discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  warm- 
est remonstrances  were  addressed  to  the 
Court;  but  the  latter  remaining  impassable, 
the  clergy  proceeded  to  stop,  by  all  means 
in  their  power,  the  mixed  marriages. 

By  these  proceedings  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Hungary  lost  thousands  of  members,  who 
passed  over  to  various  sects  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  The  clergy  at  once  assailed 
the  Court  with  energetic  demands  for  a  pro- 
hibition of  this  wholesale  apostasy ;  but  the 
Court  feared  to  make  the  experiment  It 
rightlv  judged  that  in  such  a  case  its  weak- 
ened mfluence  would  be  utterly  destroyed ; 
consequently,  the  change  of  religion  on  the 
part  of  all  those  who  wished  to  marry  in  an 
opposite  faith  continued  and  increased  daily. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the  coming 
Diet  would  have  a  stormy  session,  and  still 
more  natural  to  expect  that  the  course  of 
the  clergy  would  be  vehemently  attacked  in 
that  body.  The  clergy  expected  this,  but 
having  a  promise  of  assistance  and  support 
from  the  Court,  appeared  boldly  and  proud- 
ly in  the  Diet  The  attack,  as  expected, 
was  made,  with  bitterness  and  freedom  of 
invective.  But,  to  the  utter  astonishment 
of  the  clerical  members,  not  one  of  the  Court 
party  rose  to  defend  the  Church,  but  re- 
mained utterly  unimpressed,  and  calm  if  not 
amused  observers  of  the  scene.  For  what 
reason  did  the  Court  abandon  their  allies  f 
or  had  they  a  reason  at  all  ?  Was  it  not  an 
act  of  neglect?  Judging  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, or  rather  in  connection  with 
other  circumstances,  it  might  be  considered 
one  of  those  blunders  which  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  is  so  liable  to  commit  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  cause,  the  effect  was 
one  of  importance  to  the  liberal  movement 
For  the  clergy  felt  itself  abandoned  by  the 
Court,  exposed  to  the  continual  assaults  of 
its  enemies,  and  abased  in  the  public  esteem. 
A  blow  had  been  struck  at  its  influence  which 
could  not  be  forgotten ;  and  it  only  awaited 
an  opportunitv  to  repay  the  treatment  of 
the  Court,  and  regam  its  forfeited  position. 
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The  year  1847  approached ;  the  Diet  was 
to  be  opened ;  the  signs  of  the  times  indi- 
cated that  the  proceedings  of  this  Diet 
would  possess  as  much  interest  as  any  that 
were  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Hungary, 
judging  from  the  members  elect  of  the  lower 
house,  and  the  increased  number  of  the  op- 
position in  the  upper,  under  the  leadership 
of  Count  Louis  Bathyani ;  but  no  one  hoped 
to  see  the  clergy  take  the  attitude  they  as- 
sumed. That  was  an  agreeable  surprise  for 
the  patriotic,  and  a  terrible  shock  to  the 
Court  party. 

The  ancient  constitution  of  Hungary  is  a 
very  liberal  one  for  the  time  during  which  it 
was  made.  Perhaps  its  greatest  defect  was 
that  it  gave  a  too  extravagant  liberty  to  its 
citizens.  But  the  privileges  it  conferred,  the 
rights  it  defended,  were  those  of  a  certain 
class  alone — the  nobility ;  and  even  in  that 
class  it  allowed  distinctions.  The  common 
people — ^the  life's  blood  of  a  state — were 
excluded  from  a  participation  in  the  act  of 
government,  and  from  the  full  protection  of 
the  fundamental  laws.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  such  a  constitution  could  remain 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  existence 
was  a  libel  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple— ^a  bar  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  needed,  to  render  it  of  value,  the  most 
essential  reforms.  This  the  privileged  class 
saw  plainly  enough,  and  they  determined  to 
confer  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  the  right 
of  citizenship  and  political  power. 

The  first  mternal  reforms,  indispensable  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  were  regarded 
as  these :  To  lessen  or  utterly  remove  the 
distinction  between  the  privileged  and  un- 
privileged classes  ;  to  improve  the  principles 
of  taxation  and  of  land  tenure ;  to  extend 
perfect  religious  toleration  to  all  religious 
sects  and  creeds ;  to  establish  free  trade  with 
all  nations — ^for  the  Austrian  Government 
thought  to  confine  Hungary  to  Austria  for  a 
market,  while  treating  Hungarian  produce 
as  foreign;  to  maintain  a  free  press,  and 
especially  tiie  right  to  publish  the  debates 
and  proceedings  of  the  Diet;  to  develop 
the  great  resources  of  the  country  by  means 
of  railroads,  bridges,  and  other  plans  of  in- 
ternal improvement ;  and  finally ^  but  a«i  im- 
portant as  any,  and  more  so  than  most,  to 
provide  for  a  system  of  general  tn  In  coition. 
These  were  the  reforms  demanded  l>y  all 
classes,  and  predetermined  upon  by  the 
rberal  party  in  both  houses. 


One  mode  of  resistance  by  Austria  to  ' 
liberal  movements  was  to  extinguish  parBa- 
mentary  bills  by  the  veto  of  the  crown ;  tk 
fear  of  which  had  paralyzed  the  upper  hooK, 
a  body  naturally  disposed  to  lean  to  Austria. 
Against  this  the  Hungarians  had  no  adequal6 
constitutional  weapon  to  use,  since  the  Aas- 
trian  Cabinet  was  not  responsible  to  the 
Hungarian  Diet  The  often-repeated  de- 
claration of  their  independence  of  Anstra 
by  their  sovereign,  and  in  particular  the  difr 
tinct  compact  of  Leopold  the  Second  in 
1790-91,  justified  them  in  endeavoring  by 
peaceable  means  to  obtain  an  independent 
ministry,  directly  responsible  to  their  own 
Diet  Such  a  ministi^'  had  been  long  talk- 
ed of  and  claimed  in  Uie  Diet  .In  fact^  the 
conservative  party  and  the  opposition  had 
differed  little  as  to  the  objects  at  which  the? 
aimed,  but  chiefly  in  the  d^ree  of  vehe- 
mence in  which  matters  should  be  urged; 
the  conservatives  pleading  to  give  time  to 
the  Austrian  Court  But  in  1848  the  con- 
servatives as  a  separate  party  were  destroyed, 
the  great  body  of  them  going  over  to  the 
opposition.  Thus  it  was  that  Louis  Eo^uth 
carried,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the  rosolre 
that  the  constitution  of  Hungary  would 
never  be  free  from  the  eternal  nuachinatioos 
of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  until  a  constituti<Miil 
government  was  established  in  the  foreign 
possessions  of  the  crown,  so  as  to  restore  the 
nationalities  as  they  were  at  the  period  when 
the  Diet  conferred  the  sovereignty  on  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  A  series  of  reforms  were 
now  carried  in  quick  succession  after  the  t€^ 
mination  of  a  discussion  which  had  com- 
menced with  the  advent  of  Szech^nyi  into 
political  life. 

Now,  in  looking  at  the  events  of  the  Hon- 
garian  struggle,  the  people  of  this  country 
have  been  frequentiy  led  into  gross  errors* 
but  to  none  more  manifesUy  mischiero* 
than  the  impression  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
commencement  of  the  stru^le.  For  not 
only  was  the  contest  no  insurrection  i^ainst 
established  authority,  but  the  reforms  « 
1848  were  neither  won  by  fraud  nor  riolence. 
An  assertion  that  the  changes  were  made  by 
f  (rex*  liAji  h}vu  put  forth  by  Aus^ljia  a^  a  «rt 
^        "*     U)p  cnmiitrtktfi  €l"  cniiW^ 
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since  there  was  eveiy  provocation  to  a  revo- 
lutionary  movement  When  a  royal  hotise 
continues  to  usurp  the  powers  lodged  else- 
where by  the  compact  to  which  it  owes  its 
right  of  rule ;  when  it  invades  that  funda- 
mental law  upon  which  alone  its  own  au- 
thority is  based  ;  when  it  endeavors  to  de- 
base an  independent  people  to  a  provincial 
position,  and  to  put  their  guaranteed  rights  at 
the  mercy  of  absolute  \iill ;  then,  indeed,  we 
may  hold,  with  Robespierre,  that  insurrec- 
tion becomes  the  most  sacred  of  rights,  and 
the  most  indispensable  of  duties.  The  Hun- 
garians took  no  advantage  of  these  crimes 
on  the  part  of  the  Court.  Determined  to 
emancipate  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
from  fetters  imposed  by  the  ignorance  and 
bigotry  of  past  ages,  and  to  place  their  coun- 
try on  the  utmost  pinnacle  of  civilization, 
they  were  content  that  the  executive  power 
should  remain  vested  in  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  They  had  neither  design  nor  desire 
to  overthrow  the  reigning  djmasty.  There 
was  no  intention  to  depose  Ferdinand.  The 

Purpose  of  the  reformers  was  an  honest  one. 
'hey  wished  to  emancipate  the  people ;  to 
recreate  the  nation ;  not  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves, nor  to  form  a  new  dynasty.  And 
that  could  be  done  without  any  infraction 
of  the  compact  between  prince  and  people. 
The  nobles  desired  to  curtail  themselves  of 
privileges  which  were  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  spirit  of  the  century ;  they  proposed 
to  raise  the  hitherto  down-trodden  serf  to  a 
political  equality  with  themsel  ves.  But  they 
felt  it  was  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  their 
purpose  to  do  this  remodelling  of  a  consti- 
tution within  the  pale  of  the  constitution. 
Every  measure  brought  forward,  every  re- 
form urged,  was  as  stricUy  pressed  and  ulti- 
mately achieved  under  the  forms  of  juris- 
prudence, as  the  most  conservative. champion 
of  law  and  order  could  desire.  All  was 
done  with  the  apparent  concurrence  of  the 
viceroy,  the  Archduke  Stephen,  who  seemed 
to  identify  the  cause  of  the  country  with  his 
own.  The  Emperor-King,  Ferdinand,  dis- 
played the  greatest  desire  to  comply  with 
and  complete  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  and 
the  latter  showed  no  inclination  to  abridge 
a  reign  which  tirouiised  in  its  clt^ae  to  be  so 
brillitint  and  glorious. 

During  that  metnorablo  Diet  of  1848-9, 
the  hofxii  of  the  patriot  ro^e  to  their  utmost 
point  of  culmitiaLion,  The  independence 
lie  realm  appeared  to  be  BSBured;  all 


the  reforms  immediately  necessaiy  had  pass- 
ed the  Diet  and  been  confirmed  by  the  sov- 
ereign. The  constitution  was  extended  to 
all  classes,  and  civil  equality  announced. 
The  ancient  Diet,  constituted  of  or  elected 
by  the  nobility,  was  changed  into  a  true 
House  of  Representatives,  whose  constitu- 
ents were  a  class  hitherto  excluded  from  the 
privilege  of  suffrage.  The  feudal  system 
was  abolished,  and  millions  of  inhabitants, 
foirmerly  serfe,  became  at  once  citizens  and 
freeholders,  receiving,  on  a  promise  to  in- 
demnify its  former  proprietors  for  feudal  ser- 
vices, the  land  they  cultivated  in  fee-simple. 
Every  such  freeholder  had  a  vote  in  the 
election  of  those  who  were  to  levy  taxes  upon 
his  property ;  every  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants were  entiUed  to  a  representative  in  the 
national  Assembly ;  every  free  town  to  one 
or  more  representatives,  according  to  its  size 
and  population.  Thus  the  lower  house  of 
the  Diet  became  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  of  the  nobility ;  and  to  a  seat 
in  this  house  every  citizen  was  made  eligible. 
The  new  Diet  was  to  be  presided  over  by 
an  elective  chairman,  and  all  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Diet  were  chosen  by  itself.* 

The  re-organization  of  the  upper  house, 
or  House  of  Magnates,  was  postponed  to  a 
future  time.  It  was  thus  far  decided,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  henceforth  continue 
to  be  two  houses  in  the  Diet.  As  it  was 
not  proper  in  a  representative  government 
that  one  part  of  the  legislature  should  con- 
sist of  members  qualified  by  birth,  it  was 
determined  to  re-organize  the  upper  house ; 
but  as  it  was  a  matter  of  grave  importance, 
the  assembly  determined  to  make  the  change 
at  a  later  time  and  afler  a  careful  delibera- 
tion. Thus  the  upper  house  was,  for  the 
time,  preserved  in  its  ancient  form. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  of  March, 
1848,  a  deputation  of  members  from  both 
houses  of  the  Diet  appeared  in  Vienna,  car- 
rying with  them  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 


*  Let  it  be  here  understood,  however,  that  the 
Hungarian  peasant  was  Dever  bound  to  the  soil 
as  in  Russia.  He  could  settle  where  he  chose ; 
but  he  coold  not  hold  real  estate.  There  were,  to 
be  BUre,  ccrUiiiily  aoine  ca^oa  where  the  p^asautfl 
held  estates ;  but  for  thi^  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  e^rtflio  duties  to  the  hn]  of  the  laoA  Them 
duties^  fmd  tbe  tentha,  were  abolished  Isy  the  laws 
of  Maj^h,  1^48,  gi^in^  to  ihi'  pea^atit  the  real 
propertj  of  the  »qi\,  which  hitherto  be  had  culti- 
vated  on  the  payment  of  feudal  duties. 


Diet  that  the  King  would  consent  to  various 
bills.  Among  these  the  greatest  constitu- 
tional change  was  the  restoration  of  the  old 
union  between  the  Diets  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  provided  the  Transylvanian 
Diet  concurred,  a  bill  to  that  effect  having 
passed  the  Hungarian  Diet  It  was  pro- 
vided, in  case  Transylvania  concurred,  that 
the  members  of  her  Diet  should  enter  that 
of  Hungary — the  regalists  in  the  upper, 
and  the  elected  deputies  in  the  lower  house. 
All  reasonable  pretensions  of  the  Transyl- 
vanians  were  to  be  admitted,  and  all  privi- 
leges guaranteed.  But,  socially,  the  most 
important  laws  were  those  equalizing  all 
classes  and  creeds,  and  that  noble  enactment 
which  quit  the  peasant  of  feudal  burthens, 
and  converted  him  into  a  lord  of  the  soil. 
This  last  bill  had  passed  both  houses,  on 
February  4th,  1848,  before  the  French 
revolution  had  broken  out,  so  that  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasants  was  no  result 
of  revolution  elsewhere,  but  the  homage  of 
nobles  to  truth  and  justice — ^the  free  act  of 
men  who  stripped  themselves  of  the  heredi- 
tary privileges  of  centuries  firom  motives  of 
enlarged  philanthropy  and  devotion  to  the 
real  interests  of  theu*  country.  All  these 
reforms,  without  exception,  were  accepted 
by  the  King,  who,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Diet,  proceeded  to  Presburg,  in  Hungary, 
with  the  Court,  to  ratify  them.  There,  to 
the  highest  satisfaction  and  amid  the  liveliest 
manifestations  of  joy  and  loyalty,  he  gave 
the  royal  sanction,  and  after  having  solemnly 
sworn  to  protect  and  defend  them,  returned 
to  Vienna. 


Such  is  the  true  summary  of  the  most  im- 
portant reforms  adopted  by  the  Hungarian 
Diet  of  1848  ;  such  is  the  true  history  of 
their  adoption.  It  will  be  seen  thermion 
that  they  were  the  result  of  peaceful,  cafan 
deliberation;  that  they  were  oommeiM^ 
carried  on,  and  completed,  in  comphanoe 
with  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  lanr ;  thi^ 
they  were  the  result  of  neither  tarbuleiKe, 
fear,  nor  insurrection.  They  were  justly  re- 
garded by  all  patriotic  Hungarians  as  thar 
charter  of  rights,  opening  the  promise  ci  a 
national  career  whose  progress  and  briUiancT 
should  emulate  that  of  the  moet  &yored 
constitutional  government 

But  by  these  laws  both  the  royal  oath 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  were  made 
positive,  and  warranted  against  the  absolute 
will  of  the  Court.  Hence  it  became  the 
plan  of  the  Court  to  render  the  reforms 
abortive.  On  the  very  day  of  signing  th« 
bills,  the  Croatian  Ban,  Jellachich,  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  private  council,  and  the  OTe^ 
throw  of  Hungarian  nationality,  by  a  war  of 
races,  deliberately  planned.  How  that  v» 
carried  out — the  blood,  the  strife  and  stni|- 
gles  of  a  campaign,  which  would  have  soc- 
ceeded  triumphanUy  for  Hungary,  but  fsr 
the  treason  of  the  infamous  Gdrgei,  wfaic^ 
startled  the  civilized  world — our  readas 
well  know.  In  the  history  of  that  striiie 
Kossuth's  own  life  is  inseparably  interword. 
Some  errois  of  public  appreciation,  in  regard 
to  it,  we  may  at  a  future  time  COTxect;  bat 
our  paper  has  already  reached  an  unosul 
length,  and  we  must  cease. 
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At  the  mansion  of  the  Comiesse  de  Lipona, 
at  Florence,  as  soon  as  the  piano  ceased  to 
accompany  the  airs  of  Bellini,  that  is  to 
say,  generally  about  midnight,  the  intimate 
friends  of  the  family  would  draw  together 
in  a  circle,  and  relate  tales  and  adventures 
until  morning.  There  was  an  inexpressible 
charm  in  these  reunions.  The  saloon  was 
still  in  disorder  from  the  ball  or  the  concert, 
but  the  dancers  or  the  artists  had  disap- 
peared. The  music  was  scattered  upon  the 
desks ;  the  card  tables  displayed  their  hiding 
lamps,  with  their  four  vacant  arm-chairs ;  to 
so  much  joyous  bustle,  succeeded  a  quiet, 
familiar  conversation;  coffee  was  served, 
together  with  delicious  waffles,  stamped 
with  the  arms  of  the  Queen,  and  prepared 
by  the  former  cook  of  Madame  Dubarry. 

No  one  thought  of  sleep  during  these 
delightful  morning  soiries.  The  Comtesse 
de  Lipano  used  to  say,  "Three  hours  of 
sleep  are  enough  for  me ;  it  is  a  good  habit 
that  I  owe  to  my  brother  the  Emperor." 
And  the  guests  took  pride  in  conforming  to 
a  habit  which  came  to  them  thus  directly 
from  Napoleon.  On  leaving  the  palace,  we 
often  saw  the  gleam  of  the  dawn  upon  the 
black  colonnade  of  the  offices,  and  upon  the 
dome  of  San  Spuito. 

The  Comtesse  frequently  related  to  us 
charming  narratives,  with  that  half  French, 
half  Italian  grace,  which  never  forsook  her. 
The  illustrious  dame  had  witnessed  so  many 
dramas,  so  many  festivals,  so  many  misfor- 
tunes, that  she  was  never  at  a  loss  when  she 
deigned  to  furnish  her  contingent  to  this 
traffic  in  anecdotes. 

One  night  the  circle  was  closely  grouped 
about  her  arm-chair ;  the  noble  dame  had 

Eromised  us  something  new,  and  her  voice 
kltered  with  emotion ;  her  calm  and  beau- 
tiful face  was  evidently  agitated  by  some  sad 
remembrance.  Our  silence  eeeraed  to  ques- 
tion her  respectfully,  and  she  began: 

"  At  the  time  whc?a  Italy  was  French,  a 
sedition  brolte  out  in  one  of  our  regiments, 


that  was  in  garrison  at  Leghorn.  It  was  a 
much  more  serious  affair  than  a  common 
mutiny.  The  Emperor  appeared  extremely 
irritated  when  he  heard  the  news ;  he  re- 
solved to  make  a  severe  example,  and  Joa- 
chim was  charged  with  the  duty  of  punish- 
ing the  refractory  regiment  The  Emperor's 
orders  were  precise  and  terrible ;  he  wished 
for  no  court  martials,  but  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  culprits. 

"  Joachim  arrived  at  Leghorn,  assembled 
the  regiment  upon  the  pubHc  square,  and 
informed  the  soldiers  that  he  had  received 
an  order  from  the  Emperor  to  punish  them, 
and  that  he  intended  to  do  so.  The  vehe- 
mence of  his  words,  his  impetuous  and  men- 
acing gestures,  above  all,  the  authority  of 
his  name,  had  already  brought  the  rebeUious 
troops  to  submission.  The  soldiers  cast 
themselves  at  his  feet ;  they  were  humble 
and  suppliant  Joachim  was  moved ;  he  was 
always  kind-hearted:  but  he  had  received 
his  orders ;  he  repressed  his  emotion,  and 
with  anger  burning  in  his  face,  and  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  he  declared  his  purpose  to  deci- 
mate the  regiment 

"  The  consternation  of  the  troops  was 
great,  as  you  can  imagine.  The  regiment, 
confined  in  the  barracks,  sent  several  depu- 
tations to  Murat  to  implore  his  clemency. 
Officers  and  soldiers  swore  to  confront 
death  in  the  first  battle,  beneath  the  eyes  of 
the  Emperor.  Murat  was  for  a  long  while 
inflexible,  in  appearance  at  least ;  at  last  he 
seemed  touched  by  their  submission.  But 
the  fault  was  so  great,  his  orders  so  per- 
emptory, that  he  demanded  that  three 
soldiers,  chosen  from  among  the  most  muti- 
nous, should  pay  with  their  lives  for  the 
crime  of  the  regiment  The  three  victims 
were  soon  designated ;  they  were  put  in 
irons,  and  their  execution  announced  for  the 
following  day.  The  regimeat  still  remained 
confined  in  the  barracks. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Joachira 
directed  the  three  soldiers  to  be  brought 


before  him ;  a  sergeant,  in  whose  prudence 
he  could  confide,  led  them  into  his  presence. 
"  *  You  will  be  shot  to-morrow !'  said  Mu- 
rat.  The  soldiers  burst  into  tears.  *  Pre- 
pare for  death,  and  fall  like  brave  men  ;  it 
is  the  only  vraLj  to  wipe  out  all  memory  of 
your  crime.  I  charge  myself  with  the  duty 
of  transmitting  your  last  farewells,  your 
last  regrets,  to  your  fathers  and  mothers. 
Your  families  did  not  merit  children  such  as 
you.  Have  you  thought  of  your  mothers  ? 
Speak !'  Sobs  stifled  their  voices.  *  Those 
poor  women  would  have  been  proud  and 
even  happy  if  you  had  fallen  in  battle  with 
the  Austrian ;  but  to  die  thus,  unfortunate 
mm  I  Go !  I  will  st^ad  you  a  priest  to 
af!ard  you  the  hij^t  Buctrom  of  reli^ou. 
Think  u[>on  France  and  your  God;  from 
tJiis  mument  you  beloug  no  more  to  this 
world,' 

^'  TUc  soldiers  cast  themselves^  at  Joa- 
cliim'8  fiicstj  not  to  ask  fur  mercy,  but  fgr  his 
pardon,  before  deiith.  ^U  th^^y  were  leavnig 
the  n[mlment,  JuacKim  rec;illed  them* 
*^LhLi:;n!'  he  said  i  *if  t  sLiould  gmnt  you 
your  livens  would  yuu  live  heuet^forth  like 
honest  mcri  V 

*'  *  No,  we  wish  to  die,*  replied  one  of  the 
soldiers ;  '■  we  hjive  deserved  death  ;  let  them 
sli[>ot  u.^;  it  is  just.* 

'*  *  But  if  I  ilo  not  wii5h  to  have  you  shot  V 
c  ried  J  oacl  n  m .  ^  W  h<  *ri  -  fr:i  ro  wo  i  M  yo  u  die^ 
wAum  I  would  have  yuu  iiv<..  f  1  have  never 
given  tbe  word  to  lire,  except  at  the  enemy, 
imd  1  cannot  iM?ar  to  give  it  against  tht^^e 
who  are  my  bnjtliei^j  who  are  Frenchmen, 
altliounfh  guilty-' 

**  And  Joachim  wept  like  a  worn  an  ^le^ 
the  brave^st  of  men  I  Wm  he  not,  Mes- 
eieura  V* 

And  we  wept  also  around  the  arm«chair 
of  the  Com  teste  de  LipanOj  who  spoke  m 
touehingly  of  her  heruic  IiusbimJ. 

Aftor  apause,she  coiitinued  her  narrative* 

**  '  Listen  to  me  V  Sitid  Joachim,  in  a 
milder  tone,  *  You  are  i^reat  culjtnt^,  but 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  hare  energy  of 
character  ;  jou  will  seconid  my  project  well. 
I  grant  you  your  lives,  but  it  h  necessary 
that  you  should  to-tmmm^^  thought  dead 
by  ail  the  world ;  ab<3^^^^H^^^i'  r^'O^irni  nt> 


will  pass  across  the  place  of  execution ;  the 
obscurity  of  the  evening  wilFfavor  the  decep- 
tion. A  man,  of  whose  fidelity  I  am  aiasui^ed, 
will  place  you  upon  a  tumbrel,  and  transport 
you  to  the  cemetery.  Here  you  will  find  a 
change  of  clothing  wherewith  to  disgoi^ 
yourselves  as  smlors,  and  a  thousand  frazus 
will  be  counted  out  to  each  of  you ;  yoa 
will  remain  concealed  for  a  few  days  in  an 
inn,  which  will  be  pointed  out  to  you  ;  in 
two  or  three  da3rs  an  American  vessel  will 
sail  for  New-Orleans ;  there  you  will  go  to 
pass  your  days,  and  live  like  honest  n>en — 
do  you  hear?  You  will  be  taken  on  boaid 
as  soon  as  the  wind  is  favorable.  Be  pru- 
dent, and  follow  my  advice  exactly.  Gi;  I 
will  takfe  cara  of  your  fatniliea  T 

^^  The  soldiers  bathed  Mamt*i  ieH  mik 
their  te;irs^  and  repeated,  again  mi4  i^tta, 
that  they  would  do  as  be  had  dif«£ied 
them. 

**  All  passed  as  Joachim  had  Mraspod  if. 
A  severe  example  was  given  totho  rogusiiit; 
but  there  was  no  blood  spilled,  sad  thit  Eb- 
[Kiror,  happily  deceived,  thanked  Mumt  fcr 
having  sacrificed  but  three  lives  to  tli«  de- 
mands of  discipline.  The  Emperor  wm 
never  informed  of  th«3  gieneroua  f^trntaeott 
to  which  my  husband  resorted  in  tluft  a&r; 
it  was  for  a  long  time  a  secret  betweea  WT* 
I  self  and  n  few  uf  our  laithful  friendm,  w&p 
havi3  never  betrayed  it  There  is  now  m 
indiscretion  in  divulging  it,  and  I  diirolgv  i 
therefore  for  your  sake^s.^ 

Atk'r  this  narrative^  Murat^  widifm^  to 
deejily  moved  to  prolong  the  ooti%'efialxMi, 
retired  U:>  her  apartment  We  likawia^  w^m 
much  affected ;  vr&  kept  sitenoe.  EirerT  lip 
w&A  turned  upon  the  magnificent  pottni^ 
painted  by  Le  Oros.  It  repreiioiili*  Kiag 
Murat^  in  a  striking  atti tude, gal lopiwftkny 
the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  llofual 
Vesuvius  J  belching  flames,  rises  in  thm  hmk- 
ground*  Murat  and  Vesuviiia !  tiro 
noeSjfiico  tofaee. 

The  conclusion  of  tliifl  narratiTt 
counted  to  me,  aeveral  montha  aftetwatj^ 
by  a  patron  very  intimate  with  tlie  imptilil 
fiim  1 1 V .     1 1  iH  li  ke  thti  rouian tie  -"-  ^ 


To-rnorrow,  near  ^J^^M 

^m  will  Ih- 

l.^d 
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autumn  of  1830.  The  hospitable  door  was 
opened,  and  the  stranger  was  led  by  an  aged 
woman  into  a  neat  apartment,  plainly  fur- 
nished, and  almost  entirely  hung  with  Pari- 
sian lithographs,  representing  our  principal 
deeds  of  arms. 

"  It  appears,"  said  the  stranger,  in  the 
French  language,  "  that  my  kind  star  has 
led  me  among  fellow-countrymen." 

"  Monsieur  is  a  Frenchman,  doubtless  f" 
said  the  old  woman. 

*'  Yes,  madame ;  and  a  good  Frenchman 
too.  I  have  even  relatives  here  in  this  apart- 
ment" 

"  My  son  is  in  the  garden ;  I  will  go  and 
call  him ;  he  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you." 

"  Is  your  son  a  Frenchman  also  ?" 

«  Yes,  sir." 

This  reply  was  uttered  with  some  hesita- 
tion ;  she  then  added  with  more  confidence : 

'*  He  has  dwelt  a  long  while  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  God  be  praised  I  he  does  not  repent 
it.  This  farm  belongs  to  him.  We  Uve 
comfortably  and  respectably,  and  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  our  fortune." 

At  this  moment  the  master  of  the  house 
entered  the  apartment. 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  the  mother,  "has 
done  us  the  honor  to  repose,  for  a  while, 
beneath  our  roof,  until  the  storm  has  passed 
over ;  he  is  a  fellow-countryman ;  he  is  a 
Frenchman." 

The  proprietor  of  the  farm  made  a  mili- 
tary salutation,  and  stammered  out  a  few 
words  of  civility.  The  face  of  the  stranger 
produced  a  singular  impression  upon  him, 
and  he  was  so  agitated  that  he  could  not 
reply  to  his  questions.  At  last  he  ventured, 
with  difficulty,  to  address  him. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "you  will  find  my 
request  indiscreet  perhaps,  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  inquire  your  name.  Excuse  me 
— ^your  fece-^ — ^' 

"  My  friend,"  replied  the  hunter,  "  this  is 
the  only  question  I  cannot  answer.  It  would 
be  easy  for  me  to  deceive  you,  by  giving 
you  a  false  name,  but  I  prefer  to  be  silent. 
A  man  who  bears  my  name  knows  not  how 
to  lie.  Now  that  I  have  refused  to  tell  you 
my  name,  I  do  not  venture  to  demand  yours." 

The  master  of  the  house  did  not  reply. 

"It  seems  that  you,  also,  wish  to  keep 
your  name  secret,"  added  the  hunter. 

"Yea,  sir;  that  which  I  bear  in  this 
country  is  not  my  true  name ;  why  should 
you  desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it  ? 
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I  am  known  here  by  the  name  of  Claude 
Gerald." 

"  At  least,"  said  the  mother,  "  this  gen- 
tleman must  not  imagine  that  my  son  need 
blush  for  the  name  he  bore  in  France. 
There  are  reasons  which ^ 

"  It  is  the  same  with  me,"  said  the  hunt- 
er. "  I  tell  my  name  only  to  those  who 
deserve  to  hear  it,  and  from  this  moment 
I  think  you  worthy  of  the  favor.  I  am 
Achille  Murat ;  I  am  the  son  of  the  King 
of  Naples." 

Claude  Gerald  and  his  mother  fell  with 
their  faces  to  the  earth,  as  if  stricken  down  by 
the  might  of  so  great  a  name. 

The  rrince,  at  that  time  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  seeing  them  weep,  could  not 
comprehend  this  excess  of  emotion,  which 
they  seemed  unable  to  control.  No  sooner 
had  Claude  overcome  his  agitation,  than  he 
pointed  to  the  portrait  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
which  hung  against  the  wall,  inclosed  by 
branches  of  green  laurels,  and  he  said  to 
the  son :  "  There  is  your  glorious  father  1 
He  is  the  master  and  saint  of  this  dwelling ; 
it  is  to  him  that  I  owe  alL  One  day,  when 
I  was  in  danger  of  death,  your  father  saved 
my  life." 

"  Upon  the  field  of  honor  ?"  said  Achille 
Murat 

"  No,  upon  the  field  of  dishonor.  I  had 
forgotten  myself ;  my  brain  was  on  fire  ;  I 
deserved  death.  They  conducted  me  to  the 
port  of  Leghorn,  with  two  of  my  comrades, 
who  were  as  culpable  as  I  was ;  they  fired  at 
us ;  we  fell.  It  was  Murat  who  had  arranged 
it  all.  By  his  assistance  I  came  to  America. 
My  two  comrades  died  two  years  ^o  in 
New-York.  I  still  Uve,  and  this  life  I  owe 
to  your  noble  father.  I  have  labored,  and 
I  am  now  in  comfortable  circumstances.  My 
mother,  to  whom  a  certificate  of  my  death 
had  been  sent,  received  some  years  later  a 
letter  from  her  living  son,  inviting  her  to 
come  to  America.  My  poor  mother,  after 
having  wept  so  much  for  my  loss,  nearly 
died  with  joy  on  seeing  me  again.  And 
now,  if  the  son  of  my  royal  bene&ctor  needs 
my  arm,  my  wealth,  my  life,  all  are  his  !" 

"  I  recognize  him  in  your  narrative — ^my 
generous  fother !"  said  Achille  Murat,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  He  has  pardoned  many  others  besides," 
said  Crerald. 

"  He  foimd  none  to  pardon  him !"  replied 
his  son. 
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**  Imagination's  world  of  air, 

And  our  own  world." —  Halleok. 


TEAS  BOOK  OF  FACTS." — "  HOUSE  OF  THE  BEYSN  GABLES." 


This  is  a  great  age — ^a  wonderful  era — 
every  thing  going  ahead  with  such  unprece- 
dented velocity.  Slap,  dash,  all  by  wheels ! 
Whirr,  whizz,  all  by  steam!  Chip,  chop, 
ding,  dong,  all  by  wires !  Here  we  are,  and 
here  we  go !  Racing  along  the  high  road 
of  progress — ^fulfilling  our  destinies  at  full 
speed — 

**  While  panting  Time  toils  after  us  in  vain." 

We  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  do  homage, 
from  our  quiet  nook,  to  this  last  and  loudest 
offspring  of  Chronos,— the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,— a  giant  personification,  passing  sha- 
dowy before  our  mind^s  eye  at  times,  with 
mightier  paces  than  the  Homeric  Neptune's, 
when 

"  three  strides  he  took, 

And  at  the  foorth  the  distant  JSga  diook." 

This  demiourgos  moves  enormously — ^in  a 
tempest  of  smoke  and  sound ;  his  head 
wearing  indistinctly  the  likeness  of  an  engine 
chimney  and  the  eyes  of  fire  underneath; 
his  long,  thin  arms  stretched  every  where, 
and  filling  every  thing  they  touch  with  elec- 
tricity ;  while,  for  feet,  he  has  the  motion  of 
wheels,  rolling  in  thunder,  and  instinct  with 
life,  like  those  seen  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  1 
We  see  all  this  ;  and  bid  the  beneficent 
Monster  God-speed,  and  feel,  respected  Whig- 
amore,  that  me  material  age  is,  indeed,  a 
grand  affair.  But,  in  "the  cosmogony  of 
tiie  world,"  as  Jenkinson  calls  it,  there  are 
other  elements  and  considerations  beside 
those  which  touch  us  physically ;  and  we 
have  an  idea  that  unencumbered  philoso- 
phers and  ponderers  in  auiet  nooks  are  they 
who  recognize  them  v  ^gss  and 

eonli  nitty.     So,  beir  %  we 

shall,  with  permise  ore, 

(which  being  intt^rj  \nB 

''big  Whig'' or ''c  be 

t&atter  in   a  pMIo  iff 


a  few  of  our  impressions  of  things  in  gene- 
ral— 

**  Just  rattle  on  exactly  as  we*d  talk 
With  any  body  in  a  ride  or  walk.*' 

The  generality  of  people,  then,  seem  to 
think  that  facts  are  every  thing  in  the  bisd- 
ness  of  the  world — the  only  consideratioDS 
in  the  philosophy  of  human  progress.     Op- 
posed to  what  is  imaginary,  facts  are  allowed 
to  have    much    dignity.     Your  practical 
reasoners  look  to  facts  decisively — £acts  **  are 
the  jockeys  for  them  " — fiEicts  that  they  can 
hear,  see,  handle,    reckon,    demonstrate ; 
while  the  ima^nations  are  mostly  held  synon- 
ymous with  tne  worthless,  the  imsubsikntiaL 
and  the  ridiculous.    They  say,  with  one  of 
Congreve's  characters — ^we  forget  which — 
*'  Fiddle-faddle,  don't  tell  me  of  this  and  that 
and  every  thing  in  the  world !     Give  me 
mathematical  demonstration."    Now,  we  do 
not  go  so  far  as  the  astute  Bayle,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  affected  to  laugh  at  the  coired 
pretensions  of  mathematics  and  demonstra- 
tions, but  we  do  think,  ''under  leave  of 
Brutus  and  the  rest,"  that  ficicts  do  not  seem 
and  have  not  seemed  to  be  so  very  essential 
to  the  course  of  things  on  this  oblate  spheroid 
of  ours,  to  the  history  and  business  of  the 
mind  and  to  the  law  of  progress,  as  some 
appear  to  beUeve.     Without  troubling  our 
heads,  in  this  gossipping  paper,  ¥rith  the  sub- 
tleties of  Berkeley  and  others  who  knock  all 
creation  into  the  compass  of  a  man's  percep- 
tions— establish  the  column  of  the  universe 
on  the  pentagonal  base  of  the  senses — we 
have  an  idea  uiat  more  of  the  fictitious  and 
imaginary  are  mixed  up  with  our  conditions 
than  aioa^BMned  of  in  our  matteivof-€act 
philor  '  nature  has  been  always 

001  ng  for  its  gmger-bread 

— I  guises  "to   make    the 

bit  Aof^^-^    Tas^o,  iu  hii 

lax  fe  Mjy^  £>r  a  mtfttAi 
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into  i\m  vernacular; — "help  aogek,  mako 
cssfiy  1")  1 — 

"  FoTj  well  thoti  knowcst,  the  worW  mo™  fgodlj 
tarns 

To  oltl  PariMiMtts*  cooaecraCed  epot ; 
And  truths  wl>k'h  graceful  p^etij  adcmtfl 

Subdue  in  pltasing^  and  a  ^peO.  ia  wrought 

For  the  most  euhtle  nnd  fastidious  thought. 
So  fi*r  the  fiickly  chih!,  by  friendly  uilt;. 

The  c«p  s  dect'ptivo  edg*  with  eweutuesa  fmught, 
Ltarca  to  the  bitter  draught  ;  th<?  imp  the  while 
Bnnks  life  and  h^^tb  from  the  judiciom  guHe."* 

Aj3d  not  alone  tare  tbo  edges  of  the  cup 
been  touched  in  this  way  with  hoot^yed  fal- 
lacy, btit  tliG  contents  of  it  have  been  very 
inych,  in  all  agea,  *'  dfl^nbed  and  brewed '' 
with  tlio  same  ernollieni  Reality  is  not 
such  a  daligliLfiil  thing,  after  all ;  Oieftiigoad 
and  Uio  phantasmal  have  always  been  con- 
Bidcred  the  necesi?ciry  complement  of  our 
csondition  htta.  Voltaire  says,  \^tj  pleas- 
antly : 

"  On  fotirt,  heliis  1  aprt*9  la  v^rit^ ; 
Ah,  croye^-moi,  rerreur  a  ion  merito.*' 

If  we  take  away,  from  th©  amount  of  what 
the  world  po^iisses,  that  which  belongs  and 
is  due  to  the  imagiDation  merely, — which  is 
Dot  authoutic,  and  conld  not  be  sworn  to  in  a 
court  of  juatjce, — what  will  be  left  ?  L^t  ns 
be  Cbrneliuis  Agrippa  or  Albert  de  G root  for 
the  nonce — make  a  wafture  of  the  haiid, 
with  **  Hey,  presto,  begone  1" — and  what 
then !  There  is  a  sudden  solitude  in  the 
world  1  The  heautiful  ia  vanished,  and  the 
hard,  bhmk  remnant  of  things  is  full  of  g^^& 
and  desert  places,  disastrous  flaws  and  a 
ftti*ange  silence.  Nothing  now,  gentlemen^ 
but  facts  in  the  world—facti  and  mathe- 
matical demonstration!  But  it  is  a  very 
hard,  cold  world  to  live  in ;  much  worse^ 
b^litjvo  us,  than  it  was  before ;  and,  in  the 
Opinion  of  that  pale  pessimist  over  the 
Way  there,  that  was  bad  enough  in  aU  con- 
acieric^s  I 

They  who  first  found  out  the  world  and 
roamed  about  on  it  felt  its  naked  material- 
ism, iti  mattt^r-of-fiict  aspects,  to  bo  too  de- 
ficient and  uninviting  for  their  ideas.  The 
unclothed  reality  of  things  was  too  cold  and 
unlovely — beautiful  as  it  was — for  their  per- 
ceptions. So  they  began  to  improve  it,  by 
t, informing  it  with  a  creation  of  their  own, 
'They  looked  to  ih^  thimmU  and  tha  in&xite 


airy  fabrics  of  virions  and  cover  the  nniveree 
with  ingenious  and  beautiful  mysteriei. 
They  imagined  a  god  for  the  cope  and  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  he  wielded  the  thunder  from 
tlie  mountain  summits  ;  another,  shaped 
after  the  most  gracefully  fonned  of  men,— 
**  tho  Lord  of  life  and  poetry  and  light,"— 
was  tlie  Angel  of  the  Sun,  and  his  sister  was 
the  Goddci^  of  tlie  Moon^ 

"  Aataric,  Queea  of  Heaveo*  with  c*resccnt  horas, 
To  whose  brii^ht  image,  nightly,  by  the  moon, 
Sidonian  virgin*  paid  their  vows  and  eongs." 

They  felt  the  presence  of  a  god  in  the  winds 
and  in  fire,  to  which  some  of  the  earliest 
altai^  were  ral^d-  They  saw  a  powerful 
divinity  in  the  vastness  and  anger  of  the  sea, 
and  imagined  a  crowd  of  les^ser  deities  for 
its  caverns  and  depths.  The  forests  were 
sacred  to  the  universal  Pan,  his  fauns,  syl- 
vans  and  satyrs ;  every  oak  had  its  Diyad, 
every  river  its  Naiad  or  its  Po  tarn  id;  the 
Oreadfl  prciiided  over  the  meadows,  and  tlm 
Napeie  haunted  the  valleys.  Impatient  of 
mere  reality,  men  in  this  way  covered  the 
earth  and  filled  the  air  and  sea  v^ith  theories, 
phantiisms,  iiuag-i  nations^ 

''  The  intelhgible  forreu*  of  ancietit  po«ts — 
Tije  fair  huinani tit's  of  old  religion-^ 
The  power,  and  the  beauty,  and  the  majeaty  * 

Apart  from  the  myliiologies,  let  us  con- 
sider the  efieet  of  that  abolition  we  have 
i^poken  of  on  the  amount  of  what  w©  know 
— ^on  the  circle  of  knowledge^of  which,  by 
the  bye,  Bacon  asserts  that  poetry  is  the 
third  ]mrL  Suppose  we  ignore  the  poetry, 
^m  Plato  would  do,  in  his  imaginary  re- 
public. The  creations  of  these  ancient 
ffmkers  and  imaginative  writers  liave  filled 
up  a  space  in  tlie  earlier  ages  of  the  world 
which,  without  them,  would  be  a  blank,  and 
as  much  lost  to  the  human  mind  as  the  pre^ 
Adam ite  ch aos  is.  Do  n w ay  w  i th  them ,  and 
what  a  throng  of  splendid  deeds,  of  heroic 
and  beautiful  tigure&,^^dcmigoda,  champions, 
kings,  heroes  and  heroines, — **fair  women 
and  brave  men,"— moving  in  gorgeous  pan- 
orama across  the  dark  background  of  an- 
tiquity, shall  be  blotted  out !  What  a  dis- 
possession it  would  bo  to  aboliah  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  !  To  be  deprived  of  Hector, 
tho  kind-hearted  and  manly  hero^  &nd  Priam 
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with  his  mighty  sorrows,  the  beautiful  Helen, 
and — 

"  Impiger,  iracundus,  inezorabiliB,  acer** — 

the  splendid  Achilles,  the  soldier-pilgrim 
Ulysses,  and  Agamemnon,  king  of  men! 
Not  alone  would  much  be  wanted  in  the 
want  of  these,  but  in  the  want  of  all  they 
have  suggested  and  given  rise  to  in  after 
times.  The  succeeding  poets  and  dramatists 
of  Greece  and  Rome  drew  light  from  Homer 
as  Milton's  stars  did,  in  their  golden  urns, 
from  the  sun.  They  took  his  old  imagina- 
tions and  figures  as  their  models,  and  re- 
produced them  in  forms  which  the  world 
would  not  willingly  let  die. 

Coming  to  our  own  literature,  we  find  that 
the  fictions  of  our  writers — ^trans-Atlantic 
and  cis- Atlantic — are  as  favorably  remem- 
bered and  as  much  appreciated  and  cited, 
for  the  purposes  of  life  and  moral  progress, 
as  the  facts  of  our  historians.  In  our  genial 
moments,  when  the  mind  desires  to  be 
pleased  or  invigorated,  it  will  revert  with  a 
very  general  preference  to  what  is  imaginary 
in  literature;  and  half  the  world  give  as 
much  and  as  grave  attention  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Shakspeare  and  Scott,  Irving  and 
Longfellow,  as  to  those  of  Hume  and  Pres- 
cott  And  how  intimately  and  lovingly  we 
give  our  interest  to  the  words  and  actions  of 
these  poetical  creations  I  To  be  sure,  the  his- 
toric annals  have  recorded  and  given  names 
to  some  of  them.  But  as  the  dramatists 
and  romancers  present  them  to  us,  they  are 
bond  fide  brain-born  affairs.  And  thus  we 
believe  in  them  with  an  ample  faith.  What 
a  world  of  thought  and  Ufe  in  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  !  and  what  a  pleasure  to  put  his 
grand  panorama  in  motion,  either  in  quiet 
thought  or  delightful  colloquy  !  There  is 
the  venerable  Lear,  driven  into  the  stormy 
night,  and  talking  the  truest  philosophy  to 
the  elements  that  so  feeUngly  persuade  him 
what  he  is ;  and  Hamlet,  so  sententious  in 
his  antic  disposition ;  the  fair  Ophelia,  the 
prosy  "  old  courtier  of  the  King's,"  Polonius, 
and  the  many-vested  clowns  knocking  the 
jowls  of  dead  men  about  and  propounding 
conundrums  for  pots  of  ale ;  then  the  im- 
mortal bed-presser  and  huge  hill  of  flesh, 
first  of  liars  and  of  favorites ;  and  Mrs. 
Quickly,  aac^tross  of  \it%.  Malaprop  ;  then 
Macb(4]j  1111(1  the  ti^rrible  bags  of  Uie  hefttb, 
and  liis  morti  U?rrible  wife ;  then  Kicbard, 
and  the  ghofits  rising  in  his  tent  and  cursing 


him  as  they  pass ;  then  the  wittr  waL  i 
venturous  Rosalind ;  and  Desdemoina.. 

''The  gende  lady  wedded  to  the  MoGrf 

and  Portia,  the  beautiful,  wise  jom^  j»i: 
and  the  passionate  Juliet,  witJi  the  sost^ 
lightnings  in  her  veins;  and  Miranda. 
enchantress  of  an  enchanted  isUod  !     A 
a  hundred  others. 

Then  there  are  the  creations  of  S^  ' 
coming  nearest  of  any  to  those  of  SL-. 
speare,  and  possessing  even  a  more  g^^fr"^ 
popularity.  Successive  generadons  pt- 
them  as  a  legacy,  and  the  memory  a}«  v 
recalls  them  with  pleasure.  There  is  CW* 
the  Saxon  in  his  low-roofed  hall ;  the  stbt 
herd;  the  Templar;  the  gorgeous  Xjcotj^ 
ment  at  Ashby ;  the  storming  of  Torqc- 
stone;  the  Black  Knight,  fighting  at  : 
twenty  men's  strength  were  in  his  skr^ 
arm;  the  peerless  Rebecca,  Locksley, a^i 
Friar  Tuck :  what  an  array  of  images,  bds^ 
ing  back  so  truly  and  vividly  the  old  itikk 
character  of  things  I  We  shall  never  icft^' 
the  feelings  with  which  we  first  read  Xvct 
hoe.  All  our  vague  ideas  of  romance  ^  ' 
knightly  doings  were  there  put  into  a  w<sr 
derful  hfe  and  motion.  We  have  toast 
learned  the  effect  of  that  splendid  book  ap.4 
the  genius  of  Thierry  and  Victor  Hugo,  »£- 
how  its  gramarye  has  absolutely  refotv- 
tionized  the  character  of  modem  hisktrr. 
But  the  bugles  are  blowing,  and  we  adniiit 
the  picturesque  bravery  of  Fergus  Maclrcr.  1 

«  All  plaided  and  plumed  in  his  tartan  anrnT  * 

and   the  noble  Flora,  and  the   deligbtfi^ 
Baron  of  Bradwardine.     Balfour  of  Bari^j 
slays  the  guardsman  at  Drumclc^,  and  the 
Covenanters  preach  and  fight  at  the  Brig  d 
Botliwell.   Edgar   and  Lucy  walk  to  tlie 
haunted  spring,  and  the  last  lord  of  Raveofr- 
wood  disappears  awfully  into  the  **  Kelpie^ 
Flow,"  with  an  effect  unsurpassed  in  any 
catastrophe  of  the  Greek  drama.     Noma  d 
the  Fitful  Head  speaks  her  wild  rune  of  the 
Reimkennar  to  the  spirits  of  the  north  wind ; 
^  bold  Magnus,  the  son  of  the  Jarl,"  Minna 
Troil,  the  gallant  Cleveland  and  Claude 
Halcro  feast,  love,  fight  and  rhyme  in  tiie 
Udaller's  charmed  isle.    Diana  Vernon  od 
horseback   clears   a   fire-Wm^ 
Eoy  cries  "Clay more P  god  B<*iiu    ,\i^.H 
Jar  vie  %htfi    his    llighliuij|cr  with  a  bot 
coulter,  and  gc5g|itii^  bjfcrite^e W  ^ 
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)lncban  of  Aberfoil.    Jeannie  Deans  stands 
a  pre&ence  of  Queen  Caroline  pleading  for 
ler  sister's  life,  and  Argyle  puts  his  hand  to 
lis  chin  whenever  the  Queen  or  the  Duchess 
^f  Suffolk  are  in  danger  of  a  random  hit 
Trom  the  unconscious  advocate.   Monkbams 
discovers    a  Roman  prcetorium,  and  Edie 
Ochiltree    comes  up   with:    ^^ Prcetorium 
here,  prcetorium  there — I  mind  the  bigging 
o't  r  ^  The  Knight  of  the  Leopard  and  the 
disguised   Soldan    fight    their  picturesque 
battle  in  the  desert,  and  then  feast  together 
under    the   palms.      Richard  Plantagenet 
leaps    from   his  sick-bed  in  spite  of  the 
Hakim,  tears  down  the  standard  of  Austria 
from  the  mound  at  Acre,  and  hurls  the  giant 
Wallenrode  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
it.      Dominie  Sampson  exclaims,  "Prodi- 
gious!" Dandie  Dinmont  rears  the  family 
of  Pepper  and  Mustard;  Dirk  Hatterick 
strangles  GIos3in,and  shoots  Charlotte  Cush- 
man, — Meg  Merrilies  we  should  say;  but 
His  all  one, — who  recognizes  young  Bertram, 
and  dies  hard.    Hal  o'  the  Wynd  fights 
"  for  his  ain  hand"  on  the  Inch  of  Perth,  in 
the  midst  of  the  clans  Chattan  and  Quhule. 
Queen  Elizabeth  holds  high  revel  in  the  hall 
of  Kenilworth,  and  Amy  Robsart  perishes 
in  the  fatal  trap   at   Cumnor.      Tnstran 
TErmite  hangs  the  trees  around  Plessis  lez 
Tours  with  Zingaris  like  acorns.    Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  the  Bold  ride  abreast  in  the 
breach  of  the  walls  of  Liege,  and  the  head 
of  the  savage  De  la  Marck  secures  for  the 
young  Scottish  knight  the  hand  of  Isabel 
Croye.    The  Highland  widow  mourns  over 
her  son  with  a  tragic  truth  and  pathos  un- 
rivalled.   The  Last  Minstrel  sings  a  wild 
epic  of  goblin  gramarye — the  Leaguer  of 
Branksome,  the  Lists,  the  Festival.  ISMerick 
Dhu  fights  for  life  at  Coilantogle  Ford,  and 
Allan  Bane  flings  to  the  dying  chief  in  the 
cell  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  the  Trosachs. 
Constance  perishes  awfully  in  convent  cell, 
and  Marmion  dies  like  a  courageous  knight 
on  the  field  of  Flodden : 

"  'Charge,  Chester,  charge ;  oo,  Stanley,  on,' 
Were  the  laat  wordB  if  Maimioa** 

All  these  and  more  come  thronging  at  the 
call  of  the  imagination  ;  and  with  them  pass 
before  the  reader  or  thinker's  eyes  the  ex- 
travagant hero  of  him  who  "  smiled  Spain's 
chivalry  away,"  Dr.  Primrose  and  his  delight- 
ful family,  Parson  Adams,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  Uucle  Toby,  Evangeline,  Leather- 


stocking,  and  a  thousand  other  personages 
which  everybody's  memory  will  distinguish 
for  itself,  as  every  eye  forms  its  proper  rain- 
bow. These  have  all  the  distinctness  of  his- 
torical characters,  and  it  is  by  an  effort  wo 
draw  the  line  of  demarkation  between  both 
species. 

And  many  of  these  last,  and  not  the  least 
interesting  of  them,  are  in  fact  little  better 
than  the  fictions  of  poets,  dramatists,  and 
romancers.    The  histories  of  the  venerable 
Bede,  Greoflfrey    of  Monmouth,    Giraldus, 
Froissart,  and  so  forth,  are  half  imaginative. 
There  are  some  of  the  outlines  of  the  truth 
in  them,  but  the  filling  up  is  mostly  fiction : 
"  the  truth  is  there,  but  dashed  and  brewed 
with  lies."    The  history  of  Scotland  from 
the  reign  of  Fergus,  and  that  of  Ireland 
from  the  days  of  Heber  and  Heremon  down 
to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Strong- 
bow,  are  just  as  fanciful  as  the  metrical 
romances  of  Scott  and  Moore.     Then  for 
the  annals  of  Greece,  Herodotus,  who  is 
called  the  father  of  history,  sets  down  every 
thing  that  popular  tradition  and  the  lying 
priests  of  l^pt  told  him.      People  don't 
know  whether  to  call  the  Cyropaedia  of 
Xenophon  a  romance  or  an  authentic  work. 
Plutarch  applies  the  same  stories  sometimes 
to  different  persons,  and,  with  the  adairablo 
attractiveness  of  Hume  in  our  own  times, 
has  got  a  good  deal  of  his  incorrectness. 
Taylor,  in  his  Annotationes  ad  Lysiam,  says 
of  this  venerable  biographer :  **  Mendax  tile 
Plutarchus,  qui  vitas  oratorum,  dolts  et 
erroribus  consutas^   olim    conseribhilavit^^ 
With  regard  to  the  history  of  Rome,  "  the 
mellifluous  copiousness  of  Livy,"  says  the 
elder  D'lsraefi,  "conceals  many  a  tale  of 
wonder ;  the  graver  of  Tacitus  etches  many 
a  fatal  stroke;  and  the  secret  history  of 
Suetonius  too  often  raises  a  suspicion  of 
those  whispers,  quid  rex  in  aurem  regincB 
dixeritj  quid  Juno  fahulata  sit  cum  JoveP 
Niebuhr  hFS  got  into  our  old  history  of 
Rome,  and  laid  about  him  like  an  iconoclast 
— hke  Leo  the  Isaurian  come  to  judgment! 
He  ruthlessly  destroys  a  whole  army  of  our 
ancient  beliefe,  and  makes  almost  a  solitude 
of  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  so  very  wonderful 
and  picturesque  in  our  schoolboy  days.    He 
makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it  history !    He 
demolishes    the    venerable    Numitor   and 
Evander,  Mars  and  Rhea  Sylvia,  Romulus 
and  Remus;  the  wolf,  too,  "the  thunder- 
stricken  nurse  of  R(gn^^;|jK^^a^^igrcy 
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as  the  rest:  all  seem  to  make  themselves 
air,  into  which  they  vanish  I  Then  the  Tar- 
quins,  their  insolence  and  expulsion ;  Lars 
Porsenna — 

**  Lars  Porsenna  of  Cluaium 
By  the  nine  gods  he  swore, 
That  Uie  great  house  of  Tarquin 
Should  suffer  wrong  no  moref 

the  siege  of  Rome,  Cocles  at  the  bridge, 
and  Scaavola  at  the  flaming  altar,  are  all 
inventions  of  Ennius,  Fabius  Pictor,  Naevius, 
and  others !  This  portion  of  the  annals, 
says  the  German  critic,  should  not  be  termed 
history,  but  simply  the  "  Lay  of  the  Tar- 
quins,"  to  take  its  place  along  with  the 
"  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen."  "  Livf  a  pictared 
page"  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a 
critical  emendation  of  Byron's  phrase,  in  the 
spirit  of  Warburton's  Notes  on  Shakspeare) 
is,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  considered 
to  be  as  fallible  as  it  is  brilliant  Thus  we 
have  a  vast  amount  of  what  is  called  history 
utterly  confounded  with  the  professed  crea- 
tions of  fanciful  minds;  and  there  seems, 
after  all,  to  be  no  very  perceptible  difference 
between  Homer's  Agamemnon  or  Ajax  and 
the  Cecrops  and  Codrus  of  Herodotus ;  be- 
tween Virgil's  ^oeas  or  Dido  and  the  Numa 
or  Clelia  of  Fabius  Pictor:  they  are  all 
equally  distinct  or  indistinct  Scott's  King 
Richard  singing  of  the  "  Jolly  Brown  Bowl," 
and  exchanging  a  buffet  with  the  Clerk  of 
Copmanhirst,  seems  as  firm  on  the  canvas 
and  as  true  as  Alfred  burning  the  cakes  in 
the  hovel,  or  Knute  rebuking  his  flatterers 
from  a  chair  upon  the  strand  of  the  channel. 
And  even  as  regards  the  more  modem 
and  authentic  annals  of  history,  we  scarcely 
think  they  have  paid  much  more  respect  to 
the  actual  facts  of  the  world.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  used  to  say  to  his  friends,  "  Don't 
read  history ;  that  must  be  false."  And  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  looking  from  the  window 
of  his  prison  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
witnessing  a  quarrel  in  the  court-yard,  and 
the  after-testimony  of  the  by-standers  con- 
cerning it,  was  tempted,  it  is  said,  to  throw 
his  Hwtory  of  the  World  into  tiie  fire,  in 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  gather  any 
thing  like  truth  from  conflicting  authori- 
ties. And,  certainly,  the  differences  of 
writers  of  history,  their  doubts  concerning 
motives,  and  their  disagreements  concerning 
facts,  tend  to  give  us  very  unsettled  ideas 
^  in  general.    Historians  have  sent 


Col.  Eirke  down  to  tis  firom  Jaznca  t^ 
Second's  reign  wiUi  a  black  and  bloody  re 
nown.  But  he  was  not  half  so  black  m  h 
was  punted  by  the  angry  Whigs  of  tk£ 
and  Uie  succeeding  times.  The  story  of  & 
poor  girl  whose  husband  he  hanged  beiz* 
her  eyes,  after  she  had  too  dearly  pnrcfaaE^: 
his  life,  on  Eirke's  own  terms,  is  said  hf 
Ritson  to  be  an  impudent,  bare-fiKed  Ic 
Richard  the  Third  enjoys  a  very  had  dia^ 
acter,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  the  yccv 
princes  were  not  murdered  in  the  To««: 
and  that  Perkin  Warbeck  was  the  xm 
prince  after  all  The  historians  of  tbi»« 
Tudor  times  underlie  the  strongest  us* 
picious  for  a  crowd  of  falsehoods  calculate 
to  secure  Heniy  VU.  and  his  family  on  tk 
throne.  Then  there  are  Jack  Cade  wsA 
Wat  Tyler :  they  have  been  recetncc 
cruel  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  historam. 
They  dared,  in  an  age  when  the  rigfate  i 
the  people  were  but  imperfectly  undentut^ 
and  the  influence  of  the  feudal  system  »ti^ 
in  its  strength,  to  take  up  arms  and  go  ti> 
war  with  their  king  and  his  nobles,  for  ]3> 
ertyl  Their  sufferings  and  provocatkw  i 
were  undeniable,  and  their  spirit  was  cm-  J 
tainly  heroic — kindred  to  that  which  sbb- 
mated  Melcthal,  Furst  and  Stauffiicher,  ic 
the  Brunnens  of  Grutli.  (Pray  Heaven  « 
may  have  put  these  immortal  consonants  to- 
gether correctly !)  The  Swiss  peasants  w«¥ 
successful,  and  are  therefore  held  in  erw- 
lasting  honor.  But  the  Englishmen  (ailni, 
and  are  hung  up  as  scarecrows  and  ludihrk 
on  the  field  of  history !  Wat  Tyler  ni 
Jack  Cade  were  incited  by  the  same  Uood 
which  boiled  in  the  fiioe  of  tyrants  at  Na«- 
by,  Marston,  Dunbar,  Worcester  and  else- 
where, which  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  &st 
colonists  on  Pljrmouth  Rock,  and  flowvd  so 
freely  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  HilL  W« 
should  begin  to  honor  these  poor  Engi^L 
heroes,  in  spite  of  history  and — alas !  Um 
we  should  say  it — in  spite  of  Shakspeare ! 
It  is  remarkable  to  find  this  myriad-minded 
man,  so  full  of  the  finer  humanities  of  oar 
nature,  yet  incapiille  of  sympathizmg  with 
the  cause  and  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the 
lower  classes :  we  do  not  say  peoplf,  becarae 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  his  days.  Bos 
Shakspeare  was,  after  aU,  a  man  of  his  era ; 
and  as  little  dreamed  of  the  democrabe 
evangels  of  our  times  as  he  did  of  the  Da- 
guerreotype and  the  Electric  Telegraph. 
Then,  no  man  can  be  sure  of  the 
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details  of  the  annals,  ihougli  he  may  put 
faith  in  some  of  the  great  facts.    We  are 
not  indisposed  to  admit,  on  oath,  if  neces- 
sary, that  there  was  such  a  man  as  Julius 
Caesar  ;    though    whether    he    ever  said, 
**  Quid  times  J  vehis  Ccesarem  /"  to  the 
boatman ;  ot^Et  tu,  Brute  P  when  the  re- 
publicans set  upon  him  in  the  Capitol,  is  a 
matter  on  whicn  our  beliefs  are  not  so  de- 
cided.     Most  of  these  picturesque  proper- 
ties of  character  and  of  tact — so  to  speak — 
are  generally  furnished  by  the  fiEtncies  and 
after-thoughts  of  the  narrators  for  effect,  or 
fabricated  wilfully  for  a  purpose.     We  need 
not  go  very  fax  back  in  lustoiy  to  discover 
the  truth  of  this.    In  the  great  naval  en- 
gagement, when  the  French  fleet  was  beaten 
by  that  under  Lord  Howe,  the  historians  of 
the  time  set  forth  that  the  ship  "  Vengeur" 
being  terribly  shattered  by  the  cannonade, 
and  sinking,  her  flag  still  flew,  and  her  de- 
fenders went  down  with  her,  crying,  "  Vive 
la  R^publique!"  to  the  last    The  French 
writers  did  their  best  to  glorify  this  instance 
of  devoted  patriotism ;  and  it  was  thus  trans- 
mitted.    Carlyle,  in  his  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  makes  quite  a  cartoon 
of  it  with  his  own  vigorous  and  picturesque 
pendl.    But  lo!  an  English  naval  officer 
who  was  in  the  battle,  seeing  one  of  his  own 
country's  writers  taking  the  story,  came  out 
in  the  Times,  iust  after  Carlyle's  book,  and 
showed  that  tne  poor  devils  who  manned 
the  "  Vengeur,"    instead    oi  dying  with 
"Long  live  the  Republic"  in  their  mouths, 
leaped  overboard  and  tried  to  save  their 
lives  as  well  as  they  could — small  blame  to 
them! — and  that  some  hundreds  of  them 
were  saved  in  the  British  boats.    The  mes- 
sage carried  from  the  dying  Desaix  to  Bona- 
parte at  Marengo,  was  a  rabrication  of  the 
latter.    The  story  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton lying  in  the  hollow-square  of  the  Guards 
at  Waterloo,  and  jumping  up  with,  "Up, 
Guards,  and  at  them  1"  is  another  of  the 
heroic  figments — to  be  classed  with  those 
wonderfully  fine  sayings  of  the  great  men 
of  antiquity  on  grand  and  critical  occasions. 
And  we  are  concerned  to  be  under  the  im- 
pteBsion  that  "  A  little  more  grape,  Capt 
Bragg^'*  roust  be  ranked  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. 

All  history,  in  fact,  is  more  or  less  fiction. 
Hume,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Robertson, 
alluding  to  the  publiction  of  Murdin's  State 
Papers,  which  showed  several  of  Hume's 


published  facts  in  a  new  light,  savs.  with 
a  great  deal  of  candor :  "  We  are  all  in  the 
wrong."  Indeed,  Hume  is  among  those  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  imaginative 
coloring  of  history.  He  brought  a  host  of 
Tory  prejudices  to  his  task,  and  a  cordial 
dislike  of  the  tone  and  tendencies  of  Whig- 
geiy.  In  this  respect  our  philosophic  lus- 
torian  bore  a  resemblance  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott — the  Tory  of  a  latter  generation.  It 
would  be  needless  to  go  on  and  give  more 
instances  of  the  discoloration  or  fOsifying  of 
historic  &cts  which  the  annalists  are  guilty 
of.    Like  the  poets, 


"they  are  such  liars, 

And  take  all  colors,  like  the  hands  of  dyers  f 

as  any  bodv  who  has  read  history  with  Vol- 
taire, or  vntnessed  it,  like  Raleigh  or  Wal- 
pole,  can  testify  for  himself. 

Imagination,  after  all,  seems  to  be  the 
complement  of  the  creation,  of  facts  and 
things — ^whenever  the  mind  busies  itself 
with  these  last — ^the  strictly  mathematical 
excepted.  K  we  contemplate  nature,  it  en- 
hances whatever  we  behold.  The  moun- 
tains, rivers,  forests,  and  the  elements  that 
surround  them,  would  be  but  blank  condi- 
tions of  matter  if  the  mind  did  not  fling  its 
own  divinity  over  them.  Nature  was  thus 
endowed  from  the  beginning,  when  men 
heard  voices  in  the  winds,  and  saw  super- 
natural inhabitants  in  the  uncertain  shades 
of  the  hills  and  forests.  Beings  of  an  ethe- 
real nature  walked  the  earth — 

"  Meeting  on  hill,  m  dale,  forest  or  mead. 
By  paved  fountain  or  by  mshv  brook. 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  ocean  f 

or  were  of  the  number  of  those  who,  with 
Poseidon, 

"Took  in,  by  lot,  twixt  high  and  nether  Jove, 
Imperial  rule  of  all  the  sea-girt  isles.'' 

And  the  modem  lovers  of  nature,  though 
they  no  longer  recognize  the  mythologic 
people  of  the  ancient  beliefe  in  her  pictu- 
resque wildernesses,  clothe  her  manifestations 
with  the  attributes  of  a  great  supernal 
power;  and  in  the  towering  of  her  peaks, 
the  murmur  of  her  forests  and  seas,  the  roar 
of  her  storms,  the  singing  of  her  nightly 
stars,  find  revelations  or  prophecies  of  an« 
other  condition  of  existence  above  and  be« 
yond  this.  In  this  respect  the  modern 
poetry  of  nature  has  a  nobler  e^pe  "-'' 


purer  inspiration  than  the  ancient  The 
imaginations  with  which  the  elements  about 
us  are  clothed  upon  are  far  profounder  than 
those  of  the  world's  elder  families.  Shelley, 
Wordsworth  and  Byron  speculate  on  the 
various  aspects  of  nature  with  a  more  lofty 
philosophy  and  feeling  than  do  Virgil,  The- 
ocritus or  Lucretius. 

In  a  lower  sense  the  imagination  mate- 
rially imposes  upon  facts.  In  contemplating 
cities,  works  of  art,  or  even  scenes  of  nature, 
we  almost  always  appreciate  them  for  the 
associations  that  belong  to  them — the  im- 
aginations they  excite ;  at  least  we  seem  to 
do  so  the  more  cordially  for  that  considera- 
tion. Let  us  look  at  a  gray,  bleak  sort  of 
plateau  between  hills  at  one  side,  and  the 
blue  sea  at  the  other,  and  we  see  nothing, 
perhaps,  to  admire.  But  let  somebody 
come  and  say,  "  That  is  Marathon !"  In  a 
moment,  while  the  blood  thrills  at  the  word, 
a  glory  seems  to  be  lightning  over  the  im- 
mortal ground ;  the  air  is  thick  with  phan- 
toms; 

"  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 

The  camp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqaeror's 
career; 

**  The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow ; 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  parsuing  spear ; 
MouDtains  above,  earth's,  ocean  s  plain  below ; 
Death  in  the  firont,  destruction  in  the  rear  I** 

It  is  this  quality  of  the  imagination  which 
gives  all  old  or  storied  countries  that  supe- 
rior charm  which  they  possess  beyond  new 
and  comparatively  unhistoric  soils.  At 
sight  of  battle-fields,  religious  houses,  cathe- 
drals, castles,  either  in  ruins  or  otherwise,  we 
are  gratified  in  calling  up  a  crowd  of 
shadows  from  the  dust,  and  finding  a  sort 
of  mysterious  companionship  with  theta, 
during  those  passing  reveries  in  which,  as 
Campbell  truly  says, 

"  Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  \iewf 

and  it  is  generally  true  of  the  human 
mind  that  it  regards  the  past  with  a  feeling 
of  tenderness.  The  philosophers  or  sans 
culottes  of  the  world  may  say  what  they 
please,  but  people  will  have  a  curious  sort 
of  leaning  and  looking  to  these  same  "  old 
times."  There  is  a  certain  charm  in  Time, 
who  is  the  dominator  of  us  all ; 
■  ^^  and  remnants  of  any  tbiri^  r 
A  solemn  warning  oi  our  i.>w 

4to»    That  belief  in  tlie  gOu<J 

iofltinct,  so  to  speak,  whici 


soul  of  good  in  it.  It  can  be  verj  eaaiT 
demonstrated  that  these  good  old  timei 
were  very  rude,  ignorant,  and,  in  bid,  W 
old  times;  but  the  innate  imaginativeDee 
of  our  nature  will  not  be  reasoned  witlu 
and,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  are  disposed  to 
admit,  with  the  poet,  that 

"Not  rough  or  barren  are  the  winding  wajs 
Of  hoar  antiqaity,  but  strewn  with  flowen* 

Any  thing  old  and  historic  is  appreciated 
mosUy  in  proportion  as  it  gives  scope  to  the 
imagination  **  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a 
tale  "  concerning  it.  We  gaze  on  the  wild 
hill,  the  vale,  the  stream,  or  the  forest  of  a 
new  country  with  none  of  those  feefings 
which  fill  us  in  beholding  similar  objects  m 
an  old  land  with  the  past  history  of  which 
we  are  fSEimiliar.  The  former  may  be  » £ur 
or  even  fairer  to  see ;  but  as 

*<  A  primrose  by  the  river^s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him  " 

of  whom  Wordsworth  speaks,  so  this  object 
without  association  is  merely  what  it  stands 
for,  and  no  more.  But  the  other  is  not  so 
much  a  place  or  object  as  a  menoory,  i 
romance,  a  voice  of  tradition.  In  that 
valley  is  the  legendary  well,  and  close  bj 
is  the  inviolable  fairy  ring;  by  the  stream  is 
the  ruined  fortalice  of  some  historic,  higb- 
handed  name,  and  not  very  far  from  it  is  the 
old  abbey  of  the  Templars,  now  dwindled  to 
a  few  ivied  walls,  tliree  carved  arches,  and  a 
broken  oriel ;  on  that  moor  was  fought  a 
bloody  battie  in  which  a  king  fell  fighting 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand ;  on  the  slope  of 
yonder  hill  are  Druid  stones  in  a  circle  set 
up  there,  certainly,  in  the  remote  times  of 
thoee  giants  who  descended  from  Thor,  and 

**  Lived  in  the olde  days  of  £ng  Aitour* 

It  is  greatly  to  the  disadvant^ige  of  our 
scenery  that  it  has  not  any  of  these  old 
associations  of  histoiy  or  romance.  To  be 
sure  we  have  some  of  the  noblest  memories 
in  the  world  entwined  with  some  of  our 
localities;  but  these  are  too  much  in  the 
foreground;  they  are  terribly  authentic; 
they  have  none  of  that  indistinctness  which 
the  imagination  loves  to  live  in ;  they  could 
be  sworn  to,  and  are  too  closely  connected 
with  the  matter-of-fiict  condition  of  things 
-fcl  'ut  VA.  Souk  times  we  find  ouri<;heft 
tc-ifi- .  t lj n rr ,  MtlKijl \  enough,  that  we  haT« 
Tit —  no  fiury  my tho- 
.  Am^^rica^'  is  a  fenn 


that  sounds  as  impassibltf  as  '*  Emperor  of 
America,"  or  as  if  one  were  to  say,  "  The 
Duke  of  Massachusetts,"  or  something  of 
that  kind.  To  be  sure,  in  the  latter  case, 
we  are  ready  to  thank  God  for  the  impossi- 
bility, But^  in  the  other,  we  should  not  be 
sorry  to  have  a  crowd  of  faiiy  traditions 
scattered  over  the  flood  and  field  of  our 
republic.  However,  we  must  only  try  and 
be  content  with  universal  suffrage  and  this 
system  of  public  school  education ;  though 
we  are  poetically  convinced  that  the  other 
state  of  things  would  help  a  good  deal  to 
spiritualize  the  aspects  of  nature  here,  and 
tend  to  foster  the  imaginative  faculties,  now 
so  subservient  to  the  hard,  commercial 
philosophy  of  the  day.  Our  forests  are, 
undoubtedly,  noble  objects,  whether  the 
breeze  steals  through  their  glades  and 
shakes  the  upper  boughs  in  sport,  or  the 
whole  distracted  army  reels  struggling  and 
howling  under  the  great  buffeting  of  the 
tempest, 

"And  oaks  come  down  with  all  their  thousand 
winterSb" 

But  these  aspects  appeal  to  our  higher 
perceptions  of  things — to  our  rarer  and 
more  abstract  sense  of  what  is  great  or  beau- 
tiful. We  admire  and  take  to  them,  as  it 
were,  with  effort.  We  cannot  feel  cordially 
towards  them.  Give  us,  in  preference,  a 
sight  and  sound  of  what  remains  of  the  New 
Forest,  where  William  the  Second 

*'  By  his  loved  huDtsman's  arrow  bled  ;** 

or  of  the  forest  of  Arden,  where  Rosalind 
wandered  in  her  boy's  dress,  and  the  melan- 
choly Jacques  met  the  motley  fool.  Chim- 
borazo  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  are 
magnificent  objects.  We  prefer  the  Alps ; 
and  so  would  most  people,  for  the  same 
reason :  because  they  are  the  AlpSy  the 
familiar  Alps ;  they  are  covered  with  asso- 
ciations as  well  as  snow : 

**  A  thousand  years  their  doudy  wings  expand 
Around  them." 

The  shadows  of  Theseus,  Hannibal,  Alaric, 
Attila,  Charlemagne,  Napoleon  pass  through 
the  gorges  and  under  the  peaks ;  the  coun- 
try of  Tell  lies  on  one  side  of  this  famous 
Oberland,  and  the  immortal  peninsula  of  the 


Scipios  and  the  Csesars  on  the  other ;  and 
then  the  poetry  of  Byron,  Shelley  and  others 
is  so  linked  with  these  lofty  localities  1  Lake 
Leman,  for  similar  reasons,  is  preferable  to 
Lake  Superior,  and  the  JEgean  dearer  to  the 
imagination  than  the  Atlantic  After  all, 
we  have  an  idea  that  the  human  associations 
form  the  most  attractive  elements  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  of  objects;  just  as 
Thomson's  poetry  is  a  greater  favorite  with 
human  nature  than  Shelley's.  The  farther 
you  remove  a  thing  from  the  human  asso- 
ciations, the  less  the  human  imagination 
takes  to  it,  the  less  it  likes  it,  and  the  sel- 
dpmer  it  recurs  to  it.  We  could  here  ex- 
patiate a  little  into  metaphysics,  and  show 
the  soundness  of  our  opinions,  from  the  na- 
ture of  our  moral  perceptions.  But  we  shall 
take  some  other  time  for  this.  We  are  not 
going  to  turn  short  upon  the  good-natured 
and  unsuspecting  reader  in  that  manner. 

Li  fine,  this  faculty  of  the  fancy  is  mixed 
up  with  what  we  consider  most  real  in  the 
world.  The  preacher  calls  the  world  a  vain 
shadow;  and  the  Berkeleyan  philosopher 
calls  it  a  huge  delusion  of  the  senses ;  and 
Shakspeare  says : 


-« the  world  la  of  such  stuff 


As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  by  a  sleep;'' 

also,  that  ^  nothing  is  but  thinking  makes  it 
so."  The  practical  philosophers,  therefore, 
— the  makers  of  railways,  the  managers  of 
stocks  and  the  owners  of  the  telegraph  or 
telegraphs, — cannot  be  considered  to  have 
the  matter  all  to  themselves.  The  poet  and 
the  dreamer  will  have  as  much  of  "  the  thick 
rotundity  of  the  world"  as  they,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  enchanting  portion.  Schiller 
gives  us,  in  an  admired  lyric,  the  idea  that 
the  imaginative  being  was  forgotten  in  the 
distribution  of  the  properties  of  the  earth  by 
Jupiter,  but  received,  as  a  compensation,  a 
general  invitation  to  the  court  of  the  divin- 
ities. This  nether  *•  maker"  or  "finder" 
does  still,  of  course,  go  up  to  the  windy  plat- 
form of  supernals  whenever  he  has  a  mind, 
but  not  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  He  has 
vindicated  a  pretty  share  in  sublunary  things, 
and  has  got  a  great  many  chdteaux  en  Ss- 
pagm,  which  he  lets  out  to  a  multitude  of 
tenants,  very  profitably.  w.  d. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  FEW  days  after,  Stephen  Randolph 
sauntered  to  the  mansion  house,  and  find- 
ing the  Colonel  standing  on  the  back  piazza, 
giving  directions  to  a  servant,  turned  away 
to  the  cheerful  little  sitting-room  in  whicui 
he  was  most  likely  to  find  Lucy  Mont- 
gomery. She  was  not  there  at  the  instant, 
and  to  while  away  the  time,  he  picked  up  a 
book  that  lay  upon  the  table.  It  was  an 
album,  and  he  opened  instinctively  at  the 
page  which  contained  the  vigorous  lines 
written  by  himself,  at  the  request  of  the  fair 
owner.  These  having  been  read  over  with 
great  satisfaction,  he  turned  to  the  succeed- 
ing effusion — a  doleful  ditty,  whose  chi- 
rography  exhibited  the  professional  skill  of 
its  author,  the  master  of  the  village  school. 
It  began : 

**  One  sin,  alns !  Tm  Ceud  toconfess — 
Bitter  envy,  I  mean,  of  this  Book, 
Which  lovely  Lucy  deigns  to  possess. 
Greeting  it  with  so  kindly  a  look^" 

Randolph  smiled  complacently,  as  he 
compared  this  poetry  with  his  own.  On  the 
next  leaf  came  some  really  fine  and  expres- 
sive, as  well  as  appropriate  verses.  He  rec- 
ognized the  handwriting  of  his  hated  rival, 
and  was  chagrined  at  the  excellence  of  the 
contribution.    At  the  bottom  he  read : 

"Selected  by  Charles  Middleton." 

"Oh!  8elecled.  Pshaw!" 
.  Some  stanzas  followed,  which  were  origi- 
nal, with  the  signature  "F.  H.,"  unques- 
tionably standing  for  Francis  Herbert  They 
flowed  off  smoothly,  and  were  by  no  means 
destitute  of  poetic  merit ;  yet  they  were  per- 
vaded by  a  sadly  plaintive  tone,  and  testified 
but  too  clearly  to  the  morbid  sensitiveness 
of  the  writer. 

Lucy  entered  unobserved,  and  glanced 
over  his  arm  as  he  read  them. 

"  You  see  my  album  is  fillinc:  up  rapidly, 
Mr.  Randolph.'^ 

"  It  is,  indeed ;  and  if  the  pieces  were  all 


as  sentimental  as  this  last  one,  yra  ^- 
have,  I  think,  an  unique  coUectioQ.* 

"  Poor  Frank  deserves  sympathy  vat : 
couragement,"  she  gently  aoswered.  *- 
has  many  admirable  qualities,  and  if  ty 
were  only  supported  by  Belf-feKsnce  t. 
vigor  of  purpose,  he  ooold  not  fcil  to  ti 
a  noble  career." 

Randolph's  lip  curled  with  a  sKgbt  sa^ 
as  hesaid :  "'Tis  a  pity, as  yon 8ay,thi:i- 
being  a  man,  he  wants  sufficient  mdm  "' 
to  pretend  to  be  one.    But  dont  Vi^^ 
about  him  any  more;    for  if  he  w«^ 
know  it,  he  would  die  of  his  Wushei^' 
he  could  again  gasp  out  the  *  How  do  ; 
do  V  which  alre»Jy  nearly  sufibeates  his 
the  utterance." 

She  laid  the  volume  away  without  n-: 
and  taking  her  sewing,  assumed  her  wt^- 
seat  by  the  fire.  Stephen  drew  hk  t- 
close  to  hers,  and  after  some  indifi<wBt  - 
marks  had  been  interchanged,  started  a  ^ 
topic 

"  Ckmsin  Lucy"— for,  since  the  CoU 
insisted  upon  his  daim  to  reo^ve  the  t 
of  uncle  from  her,  the  nephew  argoed  tJ- 
the  relationship  must  be  shared  by  himsrf" 
"  Cousin  Lucy,  the  old  gentleman  h»  ^ 
scolding  sharply,  and  tells  me  to  f^** 
What  must  I  do?" 

"  Obey  him  dutifully,  to  be  sure." 

"But  he  finds  most  fault  with  me  ^^' 
matter  of  necessity ;  that  is,  mingiing  m  ^ 
society  of  Delviton,  Now  there  i»  ^^  '* 
way  of  escape  from  this  calamity,  «»<^  ^ 
uncle's  consequent  displeasure.  Haw  y-^ 
any  further  advice?"  . 

"  Since  you  know  the  proper  cooiWi  ^ 
can  say  is,  adopt  it" 

"  But,  Cousin  Lucy,  though  this  » ^ 
matter  in  which  it  is  very  easy  and  pie*^ 
for  me  to  resolve,  it  unfortunately  h«pj^ 
that  the  cooperation  of  another  pew*  * 
necessary." 

"W"    -'«;  your  proposed  oolk*S* 
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**  Far  fipom  this  being  the  case,  I  refer  to 
.lie  most  kind  and  amiable  person  in  the 
•vorld — the  most  considerate  and  self-sacri 
icing  that  you  can  imagine;  yet  I  have 
3ause  for  doubt  and  fear." 

Lucy  made  no  observation,  and  he  con- 
tinued :  "  Were  mv  now  cheerless  dwelling 
l>ut  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  another, 
-whose  home  it  might  be  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  my  home ;  one  who  would  guide  my 
-wayward  fancy  by  gentle  counsel ;  who,  by 
the  daily  exhibition  of  true  loveliness  of 
character,  would  teach  me  gradually  in  some 
degree  to  imitate  what  I  could  not  but  ad- 
mire ;  who  would  be  to  me  a  friend  closer 
than  a  brother,  my  companion  never  to  be 
parted  from;   one  to  be  loved,  cherished, 
adored !     Can  you,  dear  Lucy,  be  such  a 
oner 

"  Mr.  Randolph,  I  cannot." 
His  impassioned  glance  was  turned  full 
upon  hers,  which  timidly  sank  beneath  it 

^  Lucv !  think  that  this  is  to  me  a  sub- 
ject vitally  real  and  earnest  The  time  has 
passed  when  I  could  treat  it  with  gayety  or 
trifling;  now  I  leave  jesting  to  others.  I 
throw  my  whole  soul  at  your  feet  You 
will  not,  you  cannot  cast  it  back  to  bitter- 
ness and  despair.  You  will  not  withdraw 
the  hand  which  I  seise  as  my  hope  of  sal- 
vation 1" 

He  clasped  her  fair  palm  in  his,  so  as  to 
require  some  degree  of  force  to  extricate  it 
That  force  was  exerted,  however,  and  the 
hand  withdrawn. 

histantly  he  stood  upon  his  feet;  his 
frame  shook  with  ungovernable  passion; 
every  vein  of  his  countenance  was  swollen, 
and  his  flashing  eye  added  intensity  to  the 
cruelty  of  the  words  which  burst  from  his 
lips: 

"  Stay  then  as  you  are,  a  sneaking,  pen- 
niless dependent;  yes!  a  sneaking,  merce- 
nary, hypocritical,  fortune-hunting  depend- 
ent !  Stay  where  you  are :  rob  me  of  my 
inhentance,  and  share  it  with  your  base 
confederate !" 

He  rushed  from  the  room  and  from  the 
house,  strode  down  the  lawn,  and  then  along 
the  road  to  the  village,  at  a  rate  which  few 
could  have  equalled  without  absolutely  run- 
ning. It  was  not  till  he  had  reached  the 
side  of  the  tavern  that  he  became  sensible  of 
the  singularity  of  his  motion,  and  to  recover 
composure,  relaxed  into  a  very  slow  walk. 
Around  the  comer,  and  in  front  of  the! 


tavern,  was  quite  a  throng,  •omposed  of  in- 
habitants of  the  village  and  others.  They 
had  been  discussing  the  late  remarkable 
night  occurrences  at  Colonel  Trenchard's. 
One  of  them  observed : 

^  I  don't  somehow  believe  that  Jim  can 
have  done  it    What's  your  mind.  Jack  ?" 

Our  old  acquaintance.  Chapman,  the  in- 
dividual addressed,  merely  answered:  ^I 
don't  know  what  to  say  about  it" 

"For  my  part,"  remarked  Skinner,  the 
overseer,  "Pm  inclined  to  think  that  old 
Ichabod  was  nearer  right  than  wiser  folks, 
after  all,  and  that  the  Colonel  hung  himself y 
when  out  of  his  head.  Indeed,  he  talks 
wild  about  the  business  even  yet  What  do 
you  think,  Mr.  Leach  ?  He  sa/s  you  had  a 
hand  in  it ;  that  he  heard  your  voice  through 
the  wmdow." 

"That's  queer  enough,"  replied  Sandy. 
"  I  know  that  I  have  a  rough  voice,  but  I 
should  hardlv  think  it  would  reach  'way 
from  Davy  Chapman's  parlor  to  the  house 
on  the  hill.  If  the  old  man's  mind  wanders 
in  this  way,  I  really  must  agree  with  you. 
Skinner,  that  he  did  the  deed  himself  in  a 
temporary  fit  of  insanity.  They  say,  too, 
that  he  was  greatly  vexed  about  the  injury 
of  his  big  tobacco  crop." 

"  But  did  the  footprints  on  the  roof  and 
through  the  corn-field  only  exist  in  imagi- 
nation?" This  question  was  addressed  to 
Skinner  by  a'^  young  man  in  a  green  frock- 
coat,  whose  fowling-piece  and  brace  of 
pheasants  showed  that  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  hunting  excursion.  His 
chestnut  hair  curled  about  a  face  of  almost 
feminine  beauty,  and  his  form,  though  ex- 
ceedingly graceful,  was  slight,  and  had 
hardly  attained  the  ordinary  stature. 

"I  saw  them  with  my  own  eyes,"  said 
Skinner;  "but  then  it  must  be  considered 
that  Mercer  and  I  thought  that  they  led 
from  the  piazza  around  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  doctor  struck  upon  the  trail 
that  led  to  Steve  Randolph's  sort  of  by 
guess  or  haphazard,  without  tracking  them 
plainly  along  the  grass  to  where  we  started 
from." 

"  And  what  reason  could  anybody  have 
had  for  doing  such  a  thing  I"  asked  Sandy 
Leach. 

"Truly,"  said  the  youth  in  green,  Francis 
Herbert,  "  I  do  not  see  what  motive  Jim 
could  have  had ;  but  as  to  others,  there  is 
more  cround  for  doubt" 
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Trenciiard  says  the  man  was  certainly  hlack,^^ 

"  But  how  ea^y  and  common  it  is  for 
ruftijitjs  U\  make  white  black  with  candle 
smut,  or  a  coal  from  the  chimney  corner  !" 

**  Do  you  then  saspect  lian  Jolph  ?"  ex- 
claimed Leach. 

"  I  have  not  said  so ;  but  if  I  were  in  his 
p!aci%  and  innocent,  I  should  be  very  rest- 
less till  the  mystery  were  cleared  i p" 

Stephen  Ilaodulph  had  overhesird  th*^ 
latter  part  of  this  conversation  ere  he  turned 
the  corner,  and  stepping  up  quickly  to  Her 
bert,  said  in  a  harsh  tone : 

**  I  did  not  understand  your  remark  ex- 
actly :  repeat  it,  air,'' 

Herbert  drew  back  slightly,  but  answered 
with  firmness,  and  in  a  ton  a  which  showed 
a  Tiatuial  r^^cntment  at  the  dictatorial  man- 
ner of  the  interrogator : 

*^  I  do  not  remember  the  words  I  used ; 
but  since  3'ou  desire  it,  I  will  tell  you  my 
tliouglit :  I  fervently  trust  that  ytiu  are  in- 
nocent^  but  cannot  help  regretting  that  you 
do  not  fvhow  more  zeal  in  search iu*^  out  the 
culprit." 

"Lend  me  tliis  a  moment.'*  This  was 
spoken  by  Randolph  to  a  bystander,  from 
whose  hand  he  snatched  a  horsewhip,  with 
which  he  made  several  smart  blow^  upon 
Herberts  shoulder,  saying  as  he  did  so^ 
**  You  are  a  meddling  puppy!  Take  that, 
and  learn  to  behave  yourself,"* 

Jb^rlj+'Ft's  face  flufthed  to  a  deep  crimson 
at  tite  insult,  and  then  sank  to  an  almost 
deadly  paleness.  He  raiftetJ  his  fowling- 
piece,  and,  with  an  arm  m  rigid  a^*  if  cast 
of  bronze,  held  it  jsointed  at  the  breast  of 
Randoljdt ;  the  hammer  was  thrown  back, 
ajid  hi-^  finger  toucln/d  the  trigger. 

Thus  both  partioji  stood  without  motion 
for  a  space  of  time  that  seemed  an  aw:e  to 
tliose  around.  Then  Herbert  lowered  his 
gun  undischarged.  Randolph  smiled  con- 
temptuously and  tumod  upon  hii*  heeL  The 
you  til,  maddened  at  the  sight,  clenched  the 
weapon  and  again  bad  it  balf  raised;  but 
a^iin  he  let  it  sink,  and  withdrawing  iiis 
Hgbt  liand,  J^mote  his  foreb 
and  walked  away  from  the 

An  he  left,  iome  of  tbtfl  ^Hllio 

pitrty  gave  utterance  to  a  bi 
.  tliAt  diaeordarit  Aonnd  the  1 
lof  the  worthy  Sandy  bench 
-iiigni^habJcu 


tent ;  yet  he  must  be  1  - 

is  unable,  in  soiue  de^i <  ..|  l^j 

how  Eajd  it  is  to  bear  a  *'  wound*?ii  ifiBt' 
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CHAPTER  T. 

StEriiKif  Ra^olfh's  footite|»  wmj* 
audible  along  the  hall,  when  Liwylffliiliik 
tears  and  went  to  throw  bcndf  inlo  h 
arms  of  her  mother.  Mrs*  Monlfoineff,*^ 
pnsed  and  grie\ed,  dasp«4  her  hd  t> 
her  own  sympathizing  b<iom  and  littWjf 
sought  to  know  the  cause  of  W  t^i0^ 
A^  soon  as  her  sobs  allowed  h^  Btl»*^ 
she  briefly  related  the  convei*atbii  duilttJ 
just  taken  place »  and  the  harsh  taunt* »^ 
had  been  heaped  uiH>n  her  at  ite  chmiui 
then  added,  with  her  tears  flowing  ifrab: 

**  Mother !  mother  1  let  us  lean*  tliis  pbi 
instantly;  not  another  hour  let  ua  itiy. 

"But  alas!  my  child^  what  kiH  liw 
we  Wide !" 

"  Never  mind,  mother ;  H  m  tru*i  *^w 
to  provide  m  a  resting-pbea,  Ik^af*  w 
bL'tter  let  m  be  tenant*  ol  tike  pcw^bll^^» 
than  remain  here  ej[po^  t0  aum  lioiw 
reproaches," 

"  Dear  Lucy,  you  know  not  what  J«i*P 
here  wo  must  stay  or  starve," 

*'  Then  if  that  k  the  all«mativ<^  m  w 
us  starve" 

-  My  child,  U  ealm.  Wliat.  tft£f  AU 
the  wild  words  of  young  EandoijiJi  £«tt^ 
m  ?  It  is  not  uixju  hira  we  ftrsi  Umg;  ■» 
right  of  his  is  touched ;  our  own  ooiwa^ 
as  well  as  the  candor  of  Mr.  l"rridi*ro  J«' 
tify  U5  against  his  paisionat^?  chaigiJ*  "9 
then  shoiild  it  leave  a  sting  T 

^^But,  mother,  it  h  dmX^  lobi  ^ 
jected  to  the  su^picim  of  iiidk  »  T^iZ 
we  were  awar  from  heiT^^  Uw  unidiaTittWr 
ness  of  Mr.  Kandolph  himitilf  could  iwtjj 
our  name  witli  so  much  na  t  whljp^;  ^ 
us  pack  up  and  go  this  VfifjT  cTtmng.  ^ 

'^  Pack  and  90  f  Who  \dkt  aboat  ^} 
Why,  whntV  all  ihi;*— eiy ing  t  Lucy»  ^^^ 

I     Why  in  ibr  ^ 

I,  I  -hall  ent  l«^ 


"Mf/J 
^»M 

of  tlie 
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^SWhy,  sir,  mother  and  I  have  come  to 
oonclusion  that  it  is  best  we  should  leave 
mansion,  bidding  you  good-bye  with 
ro  gratitude  in  our  hearts  for  your  kind- 
s  than  our  lips  can  express.  Her  health, 
I  know,  sir,  is  not  very  ffood." 
^*  liVell,"  said  Trenchard,  with  a  frown, 
i  this  place  sickly  ?  just  tell  me  that  I" 
**  In  truth,  sir,  there  are  other  circum- 
LTices  which  forbid  us  to  trespass  longer 
•on  your  liberality." 
^*  Come,  come,  I  reckon  I  understand  all 
out  it.  Stephen  has  been  here ;  he  left  in 
towering  passion,  Vm  sure,  by  his  savage 
alk;  he^s  been  saying  something  to  you 
lat  he  ought  not  Confound  the  rascal  1 
wouldn't  give  a  dozen  like  him  for  one 
air  of  your  head.  So  now  be  dieerful  and 
ke  yourself,  and  I'll  cane  him  if  he  so 
luch  as  speaks  to  you  a^ain." 

'^But  really,  unde,  I  wink  it  is  best  that 
ve  should  leave." 

"Hush,  Lucy!  you  shan't  go;  you  shan't 
alk  about  it ;  you  shan't  so  much  as  think 
ibout  it :  so  be  quiet.    But  whose  step  was 
iiat?    Here,IchabodI  Ichabodl" 
"  WeU,  Mareer." 

"  Who  was  it,  Ichabod,  that  came  in  at 
the  front  door  just  now  ?" 

"Marser  Frank.    He  went  right  up  to 
bis  room." 

"Not  Skinner,  then?  Ah,  well!  when 
Mr.  Skinner  comes  back  from  Delriton  watch 
out  for  him  and  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him 
about  the  wheat  to  be  sown  in  the  new  field. 
Do  you  understand  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  an'  I  reckon  that's  him  now : 
I  heard  the  little  gate  slam  what  leads  to 
his  house." 

"  Run  then  and  head  him ;  PU  go  to  the 
back  piazza." 

Thus  speaking,  the  old  man  trudged  away, 
and  was  not  seen  again  by  Mrs.  Montgomery 
and  her  daughter  till  an  hour  afterwards, 
when  they  met  him  at  the  dinner-table 
along  with  the  other  member  of  that  fiunily 
of  four,  Francis  Herbert  The  latter  was 
very  pale,  and  spoke  less  than  usual  during 
the  meal. 

After  the  garniture  of  the  table  was  re- 
moved, and  the  servant  had  left,  they  re- 
mained in  their  seats  some  moments  accord- 
ing to  custom,  Colonel  Trenchard  glancing 
over  the  newspaper,  and  the  others  convers- 
ing. Presently  he  lifted  op  his  eyes  from 
the  jonmal,  and  said  in  his  blunt  way : 


**  Frank,  is  it  true,  as  I  hear,  that  you 
have  taken  a  horsewhipping  in  the  village 
this  morning  ?" 

The  two  ladies  started  and  bent  their 
eyes  instantly  upon  the  youth.  He  too 
was  startled  by  the  sudden  interrogatory; 
the  crimson  current  rushed  at  once  to  his 
cheeks,  which  just  before  seemed  bloodless, 
and  he  felt  his  heart  throbbing  in  his  throat 
It  was  some  moments  before  he  answered ; 
when  he  did  speiU^  it  was  in  a  tone  wonder- 
fully calm : 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  have  received  some  blows  of 
a  whip  from  Mr.  Randolph." 

Trenchard  replied ; 

^'  Well,  the  Herberts  used  to  be  a  spunky 
breed ;  they  must  be  changed  a  great  sight 
since,  I  suppose,  however,  you  are  going 
to  challenge  him ;  but  that's  a  poor  business. 
Have  no  duels,  but  settle  your  quarrels,  you 
youngsters,  when  your  mood's  warm  and 
there^  no  sin  in  it  It  is  a  pity  indeed  that 
you  let  the  minute  slip.  I  don't  see  what 
other  course  you  have  left  open  for  yourself 
It's  wrong,  though,  very  wrong;  but  Ste- 
phen's not  a  fellow  to  back  out  and  ask 
pardon :  it's  a  pity — ^pity — pity." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  sur,  that  duels  are  sin- 
ful, and  have  no  Uiought  of  challenging 
Randolph  to  one." 

"The  mischief  you  haven't!  And  what 
then  will  you  do  I" 

"What can  I  do!" 

"Yes,  sure  enough,  what  can  you  do 
nowT 

"  What  other  course,  sir,  would  you  have 
had  me  pursue  then  /  I  was  fearfully  tempted : 
may  I  never  again  have  such  a  struggle  to 
endure.    Thank  God,  I  ocffiquered." 

"Conquered!"  echoed  Trenchard.  "I 
don't  understand  your  story:  whom  did 
you  conquer  ?" 

"Myself." 

"  Oh,  is  that  itf  So  you  take  pleasure  in 
the  recollection  of  your  oowhiding !" 

All  the  youth's  former  agitation,  so  hardly 
repressed,  returned.  His  evident  suffering 
excited  some  compassion  even  in  the  stem 
breast  of  Trenchard.  The  ladies  showed 
their  deep  sympaUiy  without  disguise  upon 
their  countenances,  and  Herbert,  wretcned 
as  he  was,  drew  comfort  from  the  sight. 
Hastily  dashing  away  a  struggling  tear,  he 
said: 

"  What,  sir,  would  you  have  had  me  doF' 

^  Had  you  do  when  a  man  strudk  yout 
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sions  favorable  or  nnfavorable  to  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions  and  people.  As  a  speci- 
men of  this  generalization,  which,  however 
gratifying  to  our  vanity,  or  to  a  desire  for 
notoriety  which  may  exist  in  a  portion  of 
our  journalism,  can  hardly  be  said  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  fair  review  of  facts,  we  quote 
the  following  from  an  article  in  the  Foreign 
Quarterly,  published  a  few  years  since  in 
reply  to  certain  statements  on  the  part  of 
one  or  two  American  prints,  which  had  given 
great  offense  in  England : — 

"  It  will  not  do,  after  this,"  says  the  reviewer, 
**  to  speak  of  the  '  Herald '  but  as  the  most  popular 
and  laigely  circulated  sheet  in  America.  It  is 
popular  in  the  proportion  of  its  infamy  and  inde- 
cency. It  is  accounted  clever,  only  because  fright- 
fully reckless  of  all  moral  restraints ;  a  recklessness 
most  effective  in  that  condition  of  society.  *  Have 
no  money  dealings  with  my  &ther,  for,  dotard  as 
he  is,  he  will  make  an  ass  of  you.*  What  money 
gives  to  the  miser,  the  utterly  reckless  man,  no 
matter  how  imbecile  and  ignorant,  is  endowed  with 
by  the  party  passion  of  America.  It  gives  him 
what  stands  m  the  stead  of  intellect,  of  honesty 
and  virtue.  The  extraordinary  influence  of  a  great 
English  advocate  used  to  be  explained  by  the  re- 
mark, that  there  were  twelve  Scarletts  in  the 
witness  box.  We  cannot  explain  the  hundred 
thousand  readers  of  the '  New-York  Herald  *  except 
on  the  supposition  of  a  hundred  thousand  Bennetts 
ia  America."         ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

**  If  we  are  asked  whether  we  suppose  it  possi- 
ble to  check  the  further  advances  of  the  democratic 
tendency  in  the  United  States,  we  answer,  No ;  but 
that  most  possible  and  practicable  it  would  be,  by 
a  very  different  course  from  that  which  is  now  pur- 
sued, to  guide,  to  elevate,  to  redeem  it,  to  conduct 
it  to  a  noble  and  enduring  destiny.  As  it  is,  every 
thing  swells  the  forces  of  society  in  one  direction, 
against  which  not  a  single  effective  stand  is  made 
in  any  one  quarter.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
*  New  York  Herald '  made  its  appearance,  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  found  society  thor- 
oughly prepared  for  its  career  of  infamous  success. 
In  one  immense  division,  utter  recklessness;  in  the 
other,  where  safety  lay,  utter  indifference.  And 
what  a  lesson  for  some  present  resistance  against 
dangers  still  to  come,  is  embodied  in  the  past 
course  and  influence  of  this  terrible  foe  to  decencv 
and  order  I  All  those  vices  of  the  republic  which 
should  have  been  gradually  wearing  away — the 
prying,  inquisitive,  unwholesome  growth  of  a  yoong 
and  prematurely  forced  society — ^have  beenpam- 
pered  and  bloated  to  increased  enormity.  For  as 
nothing  breeds  so  rapidly  as  vermin,  the  '  Herald ' 
brood,  within  this  brief  space  of  years,  has  almost 
covered  the  land.  We  are  told,  and  we  can  well 
believe  it,  that  the  *  Herald'  has  imitators  and 
worthy  disciples  in  very  nearly  every  small  vil- 
lage, town,  or  city  in  America.  It  seems  at  first 
incredible  that  no  strong  effort  should  have  been 
made  to  resist  all  this,  but  a  little  reflection  ex- 
plains the  caose." 

With  the  charges  against  the  Herald 


conttuned  in  the  above  extrBd 
course,  nothing  to  da     But  its 
are  precisely  like  thoee  of  the  cntee  *' 
press.     It  accuses  us,  as  a  nation,  or  i 
clivity  to  political  and  social   rrA^ 
from  which  we  are,  to  saj  the  kasL  » 
as  most  of  our  neighbors ;  and  sMrb- 
New-York  newspapere  an  infloeooe  t-T 
their  vanity,  even  in  its  most  infiateC  t. 
can  hardly  lay  claim.     And  we  an- 
that  the  New- York  press  is  imitated  > 
of  other  cities,  and  the  nation  at  lazr^. 
in  its  literary  excellence,  or  its  ent0f)n* 
its  range  of  information,  bat  in  that  bv- 
ness  and  grossness  from  which  it  ha&  : 
all  times  been  exempt     We  are  gr*-' 
understand  that  New- York  is  the  e^: 
criminality  for  the  United  States,  aae  > 
its  journals  are  the  radiations  bj  wbc 
evil  influences  extend  to  all  parb  <. 
Union.     We  think  diflferentlv.     We  '- 
that  the  newspapers  of  New-York  nnc 
the  larger  share  of  that  influence  which 
may  possess  throughout  the  conntrr,  tk* 
the  commercial  and  industrial  power  <f 
metropolis  whence  they   emanate.    T 
ability,  the  good  sense  and  the  good  vr 
which  their  columns  contain,  and  the  sc 
ty  for  which  we  must  give  them  «(p 
credit,  are  also  not  without  weight  ii  ' 
mending  them  to  the  careful  notice  " 
American  readers.      But   their  oocs 
derelictions  from  political  honesty  or  > 
sonal  candor  do  not  meet  with  that  gt»^ 
sympathy  which  our  national  enemies  e, 
wish  to  see.    Many  of  the  severest  led-* 
they  have  received  have  been  read  thee 
the  country  press.    Many  of  the  shv^ 
criticisms  to  which  their  sentiments  is 
been  subjected  have  proceeded  from  'yci 
nab  in  other  cities,  or  in  the  interior.    Ai 
so  well  are  their  opinions  siiled  before  tb: 
are  received  into  the  creed  of  our  dtiae 
that  it  is  a  little  surprising  they  should  ^ 
entirely  represent  the  nation  abroad.    F.* 
we  are  safe  in  saying  that  one  half  of  iofr 
ligent  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  who  ns. 
their  own  papers  imagine,  from  the  ori^i: 
of  the  transatlantic  extracts  therein  eni- 
tained,  that  New-York  is  to  the  Unitec 
States  what  London  is  to  l^gland,  or  Fir 
to  France.    This  may  pass  for  what  it  i 
worth,  as  a  tribute  to  our  metropolitG 
vanity. 

If  it  were  not  that  the  cheapness  d 
American  newspapers  has  ceased  to  elidt 
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m  the  history  of  tlie  AmericaD  pi^-^s. 
Le.tvin<T  their  qualities  out  iif  view,  of  which 
indeed  it  would  be  invidious  to  speak,  in  the 
fOfitter  of  cheapness  th«>y  are  without  rivaLi 
in  our  largest  cities  after  New-York^-Phila- 
delphia»  Boston  and  New-Orleans ;  and  we 
need  hardly  Sfiy^  in  the  country  at  large. 
The  wonder  they  excite  ahroiid  is  j>erfi^ctly 
niitu  ral  The  Londoner  who  pays  five  pence 
for  a  copy  of  the  Times  may  well  be  sur- 
prised at  seeing  the  Tribune,  containing 
nine  tenths  the  quantity  of  reading  matter 
of  his  favorite  journal,  sold  for  a  ptmny. 
And  his  surprise  is  all  the  greater  because 
lie  has  all  along  regarded  ita  more  costly 
iieightxirs^  such  as  the  Courier  and  Enquirer 
and  Juurnal  of  Commercie,  as  prodigies  of 
cheapness — ^j>ap>ers  w^iich  most  of  our  citi- 
zens would  think  it  decidedly  extravagant 
to  buy. 

A  singular  feature  in  tlio  journalism  of 
Kew-York  is  its  jnilitical  complexion.  Most 
of  our  readers  know  that  the  two  great  par- 
tics  are  about  evenly  balaiic<^d  in  this  ciiy^ 
From  an  ac<iuaintaiiee  among  our  business 
men  one  would  eonclu'le  that  New- York  wajs 
Whig^  but  the  election  returns  show  that 
we  may  safely  calcnlat<^  upon  an  erjual  num- 
ber of  ins  and  oub  between  ilie  Wliigs  and 
Democrats.  Our  journals,  however,  would 
not  ssiem  to  indicate  this.  Whig  sheeta 
crowd  njMin  us  as  we  write  tlieir  names — 
the  Courier  and  En^^uiier,  the  Tribune,  the 
Express,  the  Coumierciai  Advertiserj  and 
others  [  but  until  the  appearance  of  our 
latest  Requisition,  the  National  lleraoerat, 
the  Evening  Post  lias  repnisented  the  entire 
Democn^tic  press  of  the  city.  As  may  liwa 
readily  supposed,  thi.'^  state  of  things  has 
not  been  quietly  suffered,  and  nnmeruus  at- 
tompti^  have  Iks  en  made  from  time  to  time 
by  our  I)em^^cratic  friends  to  estal>Iish  a 
journal  around  which,  to  me  their  favorite 
ex p res^ i o n, "  the  masses  might  rally ,"  Si  ngu* 
larly  enough  in  the  history  of  a  party  that 
polls  votes  in  this  city  by  tens  of  thousands, 
thesij  attempt,  although  backed, as  we  have 
reaion  to  know,  by  a  s^ood  deal  of  hard 
work,  have  uniformly  bi^?a  fiiih 
w©  written  this  article  a  year 
tavo  bten  In  time  to  chronicle 
Iho  *•  Globe,"  a  De 
er  i*tnjo^g ling  for  a 
ontinued'  tor  Jack  of 


well-conducted   sheet,  an  J  i 

more  by  fatahty  than  by  hu-l  i^.;-  i^ 
It  was  very  much  better  tliaa  any  i»f  ite  |f^ 
decessoia,  and  died  innch  harder;  andwi^ 
successor  ia  decidedly  better  tkati  ill,  m 
hope  it  may  hold  on  to  life  with  mora  te- 
nacity. We  like  the  tone  in  wbieb  tlie  #^ 
tor  of  the  National  Democrat  speftlia  of  \m 
papr,  and  the  causes  of  Iha  ill  suoctti  tt 
its  forerunner!  i^ — 

"  W^  hkTB  bikd  BQme  e^perie»£/e  tn  wn^nf  At 

oditoriftlH  fit  Jirftt  nr/mberK  of  new  papei^  i^U  * 
pecially  Democratic  papers  m  thk  at  J*  If  lk*J 
uave  f&tled*  after  we  left  Ui43tn,  to  inaki  Ikir 
appeiirmic^  daily,  the  fauU  iroA  not  om%    It 


nev^er  htid  any  chaTn^e  of  fh^TH  when  it  bervi 
aeccsaary  to  vrtte  their  T&U?di<rt<wy ;  oaf  We  w» 
«ver  nieiimed  over  their  exit*  They  «(lfia  4id 
more  |^K)d  by  dyiog  than  tbey  did  tiriii|«  M^. 
The  vit»lity  ttiat  was  in  tliena  wa*  of  tksi  I'ipil 
nate  diameter  th&t  it  would  li^ve  W«ii  SSoM^ 
decide?  w bather  it  did  really  belong  u»  any  ttSm, 
iiitclhgeat,  and  Uving  coromoditj* 

"  Biit  our  tlilrty-oSd  thoutand  Democsvli  ID  tKai 
city  have  beea  m  long  witboai  n  dRilj  maeao^ 
aheet,  that  ihey  will,  uodouhtudly,  )o(ik  lipii  ■ 
pure  eipocuiien  of  the  ariicle  si  qutl«  m  &riidx^\ 
ruid  Will  at  lea?t  intniduce  it  mfo  tbiir  fuoOiB 
ju9i  tti  see  how  it  looks  and  wbAt  it  «mj9.  Wih 
t4^nd  to  fiimisli  it  to  tlisffi,  we  hope,  jfer  Vtm 
ye^rs  to  coma  AYe  do  n^it  enief  lU*  Md  wB 
time  at  the  fiug^^eation  of  olbem^  bmriof  n&  (vf 
except  to  re(^iv€£  a.  certain  nitmbei-  of  4i^bn  md 
cenlj  for  what  we  eontrikite  to  tbd  ootmnfli  rf 
otir  journal  We  wiah  to  try  tti«  csp«mionl  lift 
rv  view  of  a^ccjrtaintDg  wbetfier  it  it  not  |ioi«a!l**i 
build  itp  &  permftQent  Demi^cr&lic  dail/  mcn^ 
»heet  in  tJiis  great  loetropolitim  city.  UaMfVw 
of  opinion  ttisit  it  reqaire.5  a  l^rge  capital  U  9^ 
coraplifih  this.  Hiia  we  luive  not  got.  ncv  liftwt 
e^ptict  to  hflYe.  Bat  we  believe  tbef*  ^  ^0^ 
pn<io  and  meiujs  enough  aniuriir  our  DiffloaMfii 
^re  otir  project  a  fiir  triiiL  Tlie  msjfiHly  ^^ 
city  popuhit40fi  h  Democratic ;  the  mnjom^  oTw* 
peijpio  of  ihe  Unkin  U  Democratic ;  aid  m  ii  Ite 
nwjonty  of  tlie  people  of  Ihid  State*  Wlno  iti 
a&>ierted  Uml  thtsy  wdi  not  Bupporl  a  wfUnowM*** 
ed  journal  that  odYoatttoiii  pure  I><snio«»tk  *i^ 
trtne,  a  stigma  b  ea«t  upon  ih«  mtmW^vo^  w 
hbendity  of  the  Detnaemiic  paxtj*  14  wi^J^ 
our  object  to  prove  that  Uib  dUparaginf  iiwj"^ 
U  untrue.  1fV  e  will  labor  with  «o«tgf  vui  «»» 
otjT  new  vtjcatioa.  ^  *  *_^ 

'*  It  cannot  be  danied  thai  myttTf  D*iDO«rt» 
jotirniii  wliich  hafl  be«a  sturUMl  of  lAt*  y*»  « 
tiii^  ciry  Ha'^  1  lingered  out  a  bii«f  Wft^l  **^Z  ^ 
iittmcu,  ntjrj  then  yieM«id  Up  ihm  glwi^ 
e?r>(i  a^^j^^miDinixiic  fllrog  * 

.rl^^^^^^B^  lU  c^'Ioiom  Ma  htm ^ 
>i>lf;^  rr  pnodplai^    !«• 
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t  .^vamalt  in  this  dtjr,  that  it  is  generally  sopposed 

^'^.At  after  the  election  is  over  the  paper  must  go 

"  '*>'wn.    So  often  has  this  prediction  been  verified, 

A.H  ithout  even  a  single  exception,  that  the  people 

r;2{>pear  to  be  anxiously  awaiting  the  anticipated 

^  "^sult,  as  though  it  were  a  fixed  £act     We  have 

o  doubt  that  were  are  a  great  many  honest  and 

'^  ^^ell-meaning  Democrats  who  would,  for  the  mo- 

J-^r.aent,  feel  disappointed  if  our  paper  did  not  break 

I ,« -  .own  immediately  after  the  election.    We  can  see 

~.  .^lO  good  reason  why  a  Democratic  paper  should 

^[  'lot  succeed  in  a  city  of  more  than  half  a  million 

~'%£   inhabitants,  and  with  a  natural  majority  of 

K :  J>emocrats.    At  all  events,  we  intend  to  try  what 

odastry,  energy,  and  perseverance  will  da — Na- 

donal  "bemoeratt  VoL  L,  Na  1. 

It  i8  even  true  that  a  city  which  yields  to 

>?.aono  other  in  the  world  in  readiness  to  im- 

'-l>ibe  political  feeling  and  foment  political 

"Jexcitement,  has  for  many  years  supported 

J^more  or  less  neutral  papers,  while  with  a 

7  solitary  exception  those  journals  that  have 

.  l>een  devoted  to  one  of  its  two  great  parties 

'  liave  languished  and  died.    The  "Sun,"  a 

\  neutral  sheet,  possesses  a  larger  daily  cirou- 

,  lation  than  any  other  journal  in  New- York, 

and  perhaps  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

'    The  Herald  has  never  suffered  from  lack 

-  of  patronage,  and  several  smaller  neutral 

papers  within  the  shadow  of  the  Sun  and 

Meraid  establishments   are    enjoying    the 

Btimulus  of  very  healthy  incomes.    We  are 

;    not  aware  of  any  other  city  whose  joumal- 

'    ism  presents  so  anomalous  a  feature. 

[         The   weekly  papers  of   New- York  are 

r    many  in  number,  and  of  various  charac- 

,    teristics,  exhibiting  in  a  marked  degree  the 

'    enterprise  that  distinguishes  our  daily  press. 

^     They  outnumber  the  dailies  some  two  or 

'     three  to  one,  and  one  who  is  disposed  to 

^     ascertain  their  exact  number  by  personal 

t     research  will  weary  himself  in  stumbling 

through  the  intricacies  of  Nassau  and  Ann 

streets  before  he  has  half  completed  his  task. 

I      Although  English  writers  are  apt  to  speak 

I        *  their  weekly  journalism  as  the  most  perfect 

'         ^e  world,  we  are  persuaded  that  our  digni- 

^%nd  semi-naturalized  "  Albion  "  will  not 

^?*to  the  "  Examiner,"  memorable  though 

y\  the  name  of  Albany  Fonblanque ; 

•°^  "^t  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times  "  may 

T®V,^V compare  with  "Bell's  Life  in  Lon- 

^^/      Je  must,  however,  confess  that  our 

wious  he^^^nj^^  imitations  of  inimitable 

funch     ^^^  ^^Q  failures.    We  are  of 

^e  w>imonNhat  a  paper    precisely  Uke 

±'unch    canno.  be    sustained  by   us    at 

present.    The  etperiment  has  been  tried, 


often  and  faithfully,  and  ^  our  first  humor- 
ists "  have  been  engaged  to  contribute,  but 
such  dismal  sheets  as  "Yankee  Doodle" 
and  "  llie  Town  "  have  been  the  sole  con- 
sequences. Punch's  wit  is  emphatically  the 
wit  of  society;  society  of  long  duration, 
complex  institutions  and  clearly  defined  fea- 
tures, open  alike  to  the  most  trenchant  and 
the  most  delicate  satire,  and  sufficiently  rigid 
to  be  often  attacked  at  the  same  points 
without  losing  those  peculiarities  that  have 
provoked  assailants.  Foreigners  are  obtuse 
to  the  wit  of  Punch.  It  plays  wholly  on 
the  national,  and  would  cease  to  exist  if  it 
ceased  to  be  English.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  as  yet  no  society,  if  we  may 
in  the  term  include  those  different  conditions 
of  ancestry,  education,  modes  of  thinking 
and  modes  of  living  which  make  up  the 
social  life  of  a  body  of  people  whose  dispo- 
sition of  circumstances  has  not  been  broken 
in  upon  by  revolutions  or  immigration. 
And  BO  it  results  that  when  our  pictorial 
satirists  have  used  up  the  "  B'hoys  "  of  the 
Bowery  and  the  **  Suckers "  of  the  West, 
they  have  very  little  left  to  flail  back  upon. 
This  may  partly  explain  our  lack  of  a  na- 
tional Charivari  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  we 
cannot  at  once  change  Brother  Jonathan's 
long  face  to  a  round  one,  or  occupy  our- 
selves in  hunting  up  materials  for  laughter 
when  each  one  of  us  has  quite  enough  to  do 
at  getting  his  dinner. 

Most  of  the  New- York  weeklies,  like  their 
contemporaries  of  Phibidelphia  and  Boston, 
are  intended  expressly  for  country  circula- 
tion, and  are  of  large  size  and  very  hetero- 
geneous contents.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  one  of  them  devoted  to  a  dozen  or 
twenty  different  objects  of  interest,  taste  or 
study,  among  which  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  have  hardly  enough  elbow  room  to 
make  themselves  visible.  Very  many  of 
our  cheap  "blood  and  thunder"  novels, 
written  by  "  Harry  Hazel,"  or  "  a  dbtin- 
guished  naval  officer,"  or  "the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  rising  novelists,"  have  first  ap- 
peared serially  in  the  columns  of  certain  of 
these  weeklies,  where,  we  doubt  not,  they 
gave  great  satisfaction.  We  have  also  seen 
m  the  columns  of  these  identical  sheets  valua- 
ble disquisitions  on  the  deepest  matters  of 
philosophy,  essays  on  religious  subjects  that 
might  have  been  penned  by  a  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity, agricultural  treatises  whose  perusal 
would  benefit  a  thorough-bred  farme**  <^^ 


it,  hiiB  been  aba  profitably  adopted  by  the 
Sunday  pr^a,  in  whose  columns » in  additbn 
to  ikm  ovcrwhelmiog  mass  of  town  gossip, 
theatrical  criticism,  and  aerial  fiction,  one 
o^n   meets  with  sermooa  from  our  cc4e- 

I  b rated  clergymen,  appearing  a  litU<i!  awk- 
wardly, it   mn^t  be   owned,   among   their 

I  unwonted  eompanions  ;  like  a  sober  youth 
fiuddi&nly  tussed  into  a  party  of  gay  royster- 
ers  whose  ammementi  he  m  somewhat  puz- 
zled to  £hare. 

Notwithstanding  the  reputation  of  hard 
work  and  inadequate  remuneration  attend- 
ant upon  the  profeasion  of  a  journalist  in  a 
large  city,  and  the  precarious  future  which 
is  over  lepreatrrited  as  farming  the  bounding 
horizon  of  Im  patb,  there  is  no  lack  of  t(^ 
cruitfi  of  all  agi,s  and  of  all  degrees  of  talent 
to  the  great  aimy  of  writeni  for  the  press 
who  find  subsistence  in  New -York*  The 
advico  eonstantly  given  to  all  such  eager 
aspirants  for  the  houors  and  rewardi*  of  lit- 
erature by  our  leading  editors  aud  jourual- 
hUf  is  regardi^d  by  them  d^  fallacious  and 
unfounded ;  and  never  haviag  beeu  called  on 
to  undergo  the  difficulties  agaiuat  which 
they  are  cautioned,  and  from  whiclt  it  is  in 
their  own  power  to  lem^iin  aluof,  they  feel 
very  little  Le,^itiitiun  in  conimittiug  them- 
selves to  an  undertnking  which  presents  so 
many  attractive  featur&s  to  the  man  of 
talent  without  c^ipital,  and  yet  in  whose  suc- 
cesiiful  prosecution  cftpital  is  so  largely  and 
vitjdly  concerned.  Upon  the  esL^blishraent 
of  a  new  paper»  therefore,  in  tbis  city,  oilers 
of  service  in  its  various  departments  are 
sure  to  eome  in  upon  the  proprietoi'S  with 
most  perplexing  obtrusjvene^,  and  with  a 
pertinacity  that  in  mot^t  casoss  seems  to  ad- 
mit of  no  denial  As  an  iastanee  of  this, 
we  may  mentiun  that  the  cjjndiietoi-s  of  the 
Timea,  in  addition  to  the  numberless  nega- 
tives which  they  dispatched  to  applicants 
daring  the  sum  me  r  preceding  the  appear^ 
BUcg  of  their  journal,  were  obliged  to  let 
mxiy  or  seventy  ap[  plications  Ue  over  to  be 
pnbUely  auswered  i  n  their  first  nmiiher,  o  w;' 
*  e^r  want  of  time  to  attend  to 
And  there  is  no  one  of  onr 
i  tfiM^  does  not  daiiy  reeeivw 
'  Bervicie  frotn  writera  in  varjai 
countrjr,  many  of  them  p. 


or  day  laborer  out  of  a  hundred* 

To  one  of  impulsive  ftentimt^to  and  Eub 
forethought^  the  profession  of  a  wriler  lor 
tbe  city  pre^  n  undoubtedly  ftifmnMmg, 
In  solder  truth ^  and  without  arrggallop  tifr 
newspapers  any  purities  of  honor  or  digttir 
ties  of  thought  which  our  commcia  $&tiis 
tells  us  they  can  never  possess,  ttft  pMlioa 
of  a  journalist,  and  eapectaSly  n  joanuil^  Ift 
a  Urge  and  influential  cttj,  k  nmuiifjarily 
even  more  than  respactable»  aad  ^ui  bt 
made  of  eminent  reputation  if  its  incuiiiigal 
practise  tliose  manly  nrtu^s  whl^  tfi 
deem^sd  necessary  to  the  integritm  of  pit* 
vato  life*  It  disowns  all  drcttmslaikoei  «f 
wealth  and  f^kshion^  and  b^sspeaks  fi>r  K^ 
man  who  holds  it  a  reception  into  ih^  so- 
ciety of  reined  and  intelligent  t^m^ii  ft»l 
women,  which  property,  unaidtxi  by  tadiieii- 
tion,  might  seek  afler  in  vaia,  ami  wbldk 
can  only  bo  forfeited  by  vioktiona  of  good 
breedings  or  derelictions  from  pf^ncjcil 
honor.  It  at  once  indueta  htm  inta  tb» 
free-masonry  of  intellect  and  art.  It  ciirovf 
him  professionally  among^  autbora,  pattLiea* 
musicians,  and  the  fiivored  few  wtioiii  lor- 
tune  makes  the  Mieeenaaes  of  cuir^eEit  g^ 
nius.  It  gives  him  the  tniria  of  tlif*  com 
room,  the  gaOery^  tbe  aenate  ehainWr^ 
the  studio.  It  fpreada  before  him 
of  privileges^  whose  purchase  woold  d^ 
a  fortune,  and  which  rendi^is  htm  for  tfai 
time  contented  with  what  peeimiany  twiaaia- 
pense  he  may  receive,  and  obUriooji  of  iB 
drawbacks  which  the  future  maj  hmwrn  is 
store  for  him. 

Xor  are  the  duties  of  th^s  novidjila  janh 
oalist  so  severe  as  to  t^acourage  h\^  «ml5«- 
tion,  or  his  ardor  for  liia  voca-tioo,     Yoot* 
is  strong  and  healthy,  and  the  effc'cta  of  f 
close  atmosphere  amid  which  he  pt*rf*y 
hia  work,  and  the  tedentarj  cooi^aiJil^^ 
i-^  obliged  to  undergo,  may  b©  uttHJ^j^? 
that  exercise  in  the  fresh  air,  aii4 
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large  degree  of  native  talent :  it  demands 
little  more  than  that  ability  which  moderate 
intelligence  may  acquire  by  faithful  prac- 
tice.    "Men  may  think,*'  says  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton,  "  that  it  is  a  deuced  easy  thing  to  write 
for  the  papers ;  but  if  they  try  it  once,  they 
will  see  how  much  they  were  mistaken." 
We  agree  with  this  remark.     It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  write  a  creditable  newspaper 
article.     In  our  own  observation,  men  of  un- 
doubted abilities,  but  of  small  experience  in 
writing,  have  appeared  very  discreditably  in 
print     But  they  would  not  have  made  a 
much  better  figure  at  laying  brick,  or  at 
navigating  vessels,  or  at  any  other  craft  with 
which  they  were  not  practically  acquainted. 
Writing  for  the   press  is  a  profession — a 
craft.     Men  of  ordmary  abilities  may  labor 
at  it  to  good  advantage,  and  between  the 
respective  productions  of  any  two  newspaper 
writers,  the  eye  may  see  no  more  difference 
than   between  two  contiguous  brick  walls 
laid  by  different  masons.     And  then  it  is 
not  until  after  years  of  service,  that  journal- 
ists are  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  strictly 
editorial  columns,  where  genius,  and  certain 
kinds  of  talent,  native  to  but  few  men,  and 
acquired  only  by  infinite  difficulty,  can  alone 
display  themselves.     One  man  may  write  a 
better   leader  than  another;   may  be  ac- 
quainted with  more  facts,  ^d  have  a  better 
faculty  of  drawing  mferences  from  his  stock 
of  information ;  may  have  a  more  copious 
fund  of  allusion;    may  be  better  able  to 
satirize  a  political  enemy,  or  dignify  a  party 
friend;  may  reason  away  prejudices  more 
skilfully,  and  advance  doubtful  propositions 
with  a  better  grace :   but  genius  is  not  a 
better  hand  at  the  scissors  than  industry ; 
and  "city  items,"  fatal  accidents,  military 
parades,  freaks  of  mad  oxen,  personal  ren- 
contres, variaUons  of  the  thermometer,  and 
horse-thief  committals,  may  be  chronicled  as 
well  by  unknown  scribblers  as  by  Messrs. 
Ghreeley  or  Bryant  themselves.    It  is  among 
such  themes  as  these  that  young  journalism 
finds  its  occupation,  and  those  of  its  mem- 
bers are  wise  who  seek  in  the  exciting  task 
of  making  them  known  to  the  public  a 
source  of  pecuniary  profit,  as  a  backer  in 
after  years,  rather  than  a  fame,  whose  attain- 
ment is,  to  say  the  least,  problematical. 

But  if  a  writer  be  sufficiently  healthy  in 
mind  and  body  to  withstand  the  wearing 
effects  of  a  long  probation  in  duties  which 
often  lose  their  mterest,  and  seem  but  drud- 


gery in  comparison  with  the  higher  Iabocs«i 
the  press ;  and  sufficient  forethought  to  aiw 
his  money,  while  there  are  no  speciid  dnfb 
upon  his  purse ;  the  eminence  he  will  erg^- 
ually  gain  in  the  journalism  of  a  great  etj 
will  be  both  honorable  and  profitable,  ibc 
will  seem  not  unworthy  of  the  sacrifioes  tL« 
have  purchased  its  attainment.    For  ia  ». 
other  country  beside  our  own  can  the  jor- 
nalist — ^the  editor — speak  his  mind  fdlfr  *£ 
the  great  topics  of  social  and  political  vet- 
fare,  and  thus  perform  his  real  and  vb  - 
duty.     We  would  not  lower  the  freedoa  c 
the  American  press,  by  comparing  it  vir 
that  of  any  of  the  continental  nx>Dar^v» 
and  we  shall  look  in  vain  among  the  wm 
ities  and  the  aristocracy-worship  of  LoD(i= 
journals,  for  that  independence  and  boid»* 
which  characterize  our  own.     It  will  \>i  dif* 
cult  to  find  a  foreign  sheet  that  dare  sp^ 
its  real  sentiments  upon  prominent  natkm 
subjects,  till  it  has  first  ascertained  that  w!tf 
it  may  say  will  not  provoke  the  active  vnc: 
of  government     London  newspapers  fibi  i 
for  their  interest  to  be  obsequious  to  c«c 
dictates ;  the  Parisian  press,  enjoying  a  Ur^ 
liberty  than  any  other  in  £ur(H>e,  is  c* 
stantly  watehed  by  the  police.     With  ik  : 
is  needless  to  say,  there  are  no  suck  r* 
straints.     Our  press,  expected,  and  in  ta-^ 
cases  disposed,  to  observe  the  roles  o£  c- 
cency  and  order,  is  privileged  to  speak  ^ 
mind  on  all  subjects  with  which  it  is  e«- 
cerned,  with  the  assurance  that  its  (^ib^c 
will  meet  with  such  a  reception  as  ti^' 
honesty  and  value  may  bespeak.     And  t-- 
though  no  one  pretends  that  newspap^s 
form  public  sentiment,  or  create  creea»  c* 
systems  of  belief  where  none  before  exk>^i 
it  is  a  grateful  truth  to  the  joumahet,  daf 
he  has  the  privilege  of  laying  the  resiib»^ 
extended  information  and  practised  r«sM- 
ing  powers  before  a  Urge  audience  of  ifitrl 
ligent  men  and  women,  and  of  comptili:: 
the  assent  of  can<hd  minds  to  what  is  n- 
deniably  true,  whether  fact  or  theory,  > 
which,  had  it  not  been  nroved,  mij^t  \ 
ever  remained  disbelieved.   A  well-infoj^ 
truth-loving,   and    independent  edili^ 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  ^^ 
are  predisposed  to  side  with  his  v^yj^ 
garding  him  as  a  doser  student  >^^^^j^ 
affairs  than   themselves,  and   as^^j^^ 
authority  in  doubtful  and  ^^^^^l^jooirfT 
Thus,  although  they  may  ^Wr^TtSw 
and  even  obstinately^  ,J^^7c 
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e  inclined  for  the  sake  of  bettering  and 
rtifying  their  main  conclusions,  to  square 
ith  the  expressed  views  of  one  whose 
special  business  it  is  to  record  and  draw 
iferences  from  facts  with  which  he  is  better 
cquainted  than  themselves.  Perhi^  their 
leas  are  misty  about  certain  matters  not  of 
very-day  mention ;  the  refracting  medium 
f  editorial  intelligence  clears  away  the  fog, 
ind  presents  to  them  their  former  notions  in 
lefinite  and  tangible  form.  And  often,  for 
he  mere  sake  of  convenience,  they  permit 
>pinion8,  of  whose  ultimate  issue  they  are 
careless,  and  whose  paternity  they  would 
ieny,  if  at  any  time  proved  to  be  unfounded 
3r  mischievous,  to  flow  in  such  channels  as 
the  practised  hand  of  the  journalist  may  in- 
dicate. 

Without  assuming  to  the  journalism  of 
New- York  an  influence  over  the  thoughts  of 
this  nation  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  the 
press  of  large  and  emulous  citieB  on  either 
side,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 
vastly  more  influential  abroad.    A  fact  men- 
tioned  a  few  pages  back  readily  explains 
thb.    The  papers  of  New-York  represent 
the  American  press  throughout  all  Europe. 
The  Philadelphia  "North  American"  and 
the  Boston  "Atlas'^  may  scarcely  be  known 
at  London,  at  Paris,  or  at  Berlin ;  but  the 
Tribune,  the  Herald,  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer, are  in  all  foreign  reading  rooms,  on 
the  tables  of  all  hterary  men,  whether  Ger- 
man, English,  French,  or  Italian ;  read  by 
diplomatifitB,  scholars,  politicians,  merchants, 
and  circulated  to  an  astonishing  extent  among 
the  common  people.    We  need  not  enlarge 
upon  the  importance  of  the  field  thus  open 
to  the  inculcation  of  republican  opinion,  or 
the  privilege  our  journalism  thus  enjoys,  of 
being  the  medium  of  free  opinion  from  our 


highly  favored  nation  to  others  less  advanced 
in  the  study  of  those  first  truths  which  des- 
potism has  ever  striven  to  keep  in  obscurity. 
It  will,  indeed,  be  an  unpardonable  fault,  if 
a  press  so  peculiarly  honored  shall  ever  ret- 
rc^rade  in  honest  thinking  or  honest  speak- 
ing, or  shall  content  itself  with  looking  on 
while  freedom  is  at  war  with  oppression. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  congratulate  the 
entire  American  press  on  its  many  improve- 
ments in  style  and  tone  which  it  has  been 
our  pleasure  to  witness  of  late  years.  That 
spirit  of  rancor,  of  jealousy,  of  low  abusive- 
ness,  of  unwillingness  to  see  any  thing  of 
good  in  opponents,  of  blind  subserviency  to 
the  basest  uses  of  party,  in  which  so  many 
of  our  journals  were  steeped,  has,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  wonderfully  diminished,  and  the 
courtesies  and  refinement  of  education  and 
manhness  are  fast  taking  its  place.  We  do 
not  err  in  saying  teat  scurrility  is  no  longer 
at  a  premium,  and  that  a  reputation  for  po- 
litical malice  and  personal  abusiveness  is  bad 
^ital  on  which  to  build  up  a  newspaper. 
We  are  creatine  a  name  for  national  enter- 
prise and  good  behavior,  which  the  mass  ot 
our  citizens  are  unwiUing  should  be  perilled 
to  gratify  dishonest  editors,  or  bribe-taking 
publishers.  Foreign  advances,  too,  are 
stimulating  our  own  ambition,  and  Ameri- 
can journalists  are  mending  their  style  as 
well  as  their  spirit ;  are  learning  to  say  what 
thev  have  to  say  in  the  best  manner,  and 
with  the  aid  of  those  graces  of  which  their 
predecessors  were  ignoramt  And  there  are 
no  reasons  why  we  may  not  augur  constant 
improvements  in  future,  and  predict  a  time 
when  our  journals  shall  be  models  to  the 
world  for  courtesy  and  Utengy  grace,  as  well 
as  for  independence,  enterprise,  and  adapta- 
tion to  popular  wants. 
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EVENINGS  WITH  SOME   FEMALE   POETS, 

SECOND   EVENING. 


Scene:  In  the  midst  of  our  books. 
Present:  Johammes;  Bellows. 


Table  with  papers,  decanter,  glasses,  and  smnkmg  i 


Johannes. — Well,  I  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed by  glancing  over  that  book.  I 
expected  to  find  nothing  in  it,  and  I  have 
found  very  little,  and  that  little  was  not 
new  to  me.  Imitation  seems  to  be  the  great 
burial-ground  of  our  female  poets,  and  I 
might  add,  of  our  male  poets  too,  with  few 
exceptions.  Our  ladies,  more  than  those  of 
any  country  on  the  blooming  countenance 
of  the  jocund  earth,  have  Sie  faciAtj  of 
making  verses,  and  respectable  verses  too, 
at  times ;  but  the  high  art  of  poetry,  in  the 
general  hurry  of  stitching  lace  and /ace,  love^ 
dove  and  ghxve  together,  is  entirely  forgotten, 
or  if  not  forgotten,  only  recollected  to  be 
discountenanced  and  sneered  at  A  perfect 
defiance  seems  to  be  cast  at  Thought  Ideal- 
ity, the  &culty  of  imagining,  creating  or 
making,  is  only  used  in  making  clean  paper 
ridiculous,  and  fancy  is  only  paramount  in 
the  evidence  that  those  ladies  write  fancying 
they  are  poets.  It  would  be  a  great  bless- 
ing for  readers  if  the  five  sixths  of  our  ladies 
who  now  deluge  the  magazines  and  journals 
with  verses,  to  tlie  infinite  destruction  of 
nice  white  paper,  would  adopt  Moore's  lines 
as  their  creed,  and  ponder  well  on  the  third 
line: 

**  Take  back  the  virgin  page, 

White  and  unwritten  still : 
Some  hand  more  calm  and  sage 

The  leaf  must  fill" 

You  may  say  that  the  very  fact  of  their 
continually  writing  shows  what  a  great  im- 
agination they  must  have ;  and  I  will  agree 
with  you  that  it  takes  a  lon^  stretch  of  that 
&culty  in  themselves  to  believe  what  they 
write  is  poetry.  Yes,  I  will  say,  in  that 
respect  they  do  not  lack  imagination.  I 
should  decidedly  say  that  the  faculty  in 
them  was  of  the  order  called  India-rubber. 
Apropos  of  this,  I  have  made  a  discovery : 
there  are  three  or  four  orders  of  this  faculty, 
'x>nceming  which  I  am  going  to  correspond 


with  my  physiognomical  and  philosofikic. 
friend  Redfield,  to  direct  his   atteotioa  : 
them,  that  he  may  arrange  them  with  iir 
sdentific  references  which  their  great  chnr 
teristics  demand.    First,  I  have  the  P^ 
Afache  order  of  Ideality,   which   has  tr 
efiect  of  keeping  the  brain  in  that  son 
softness  indicated  by  the  title  maeke^  vb^ 
fits  it  essentially  for  receiving  impreK^-fr 
and  for  rolling  itself  into   the   monk^ 
other  minds,  and  coming  out  with  an  r 
pearance,  not  altogether  original  am  mar  * 
expected,  not  altogether  displea«ng,  mi^ 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at^  for  the  shape    , 
not  its  own ;  not  altogether  imperfeci,  «k  : 
may  be  anticipated,  for  it  wears  otherbod^ 
spectacles;  not  altogether  perfect,  for  it  oc 
not  see  through  those  spectacles  »  i 
oiherbodies  from  whom  they  are  stoteo  az 
nor  altogether  contemptible,  for  all  tk* 
several  reasons.    This  Papier  Madu  ohj: 
of  the  &culty  is  that  which  actuates  w 
fadlitates  a  benevolence  on  the  part  of  :.- 
possessor,  which,  though  it  may  seem  to  4» 
possessor  very  philanthropic,  appears  to  =■ 
rather  cheap  and  selfish,  inasmuch  as  it  a»A 
nothing  and  tends  to  self-glorificatioo :  '^ 
benevc^ence  is  that  which  the   remrea  '* 
others*  ofl^pring  term  adoption.     And  it  > 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  adof^ 
some  day  seek  their  rightful  parent    Sz 
other  order  of  the  fiaculty  is   the  Gn^a 
Percha  one ;  which  also,  in  a  state  of  sufr 
'ness,  is  in  effect  much  the  same  as  the  U 
mer,  save  that  its  pliancy  is  greater,  and  a 
piquancy  not  so  great    When  this  Ckshj 
by  circumstances  becomes  heated,  its  adlir 
siveness  to  every  thing  irrespective  of  o«1tr^ 
ship  is  very  remarkable,  and  its  stabbcr^ 
ness  on  cooling  down  so  determined,  thai  : 
is  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  it  cfisr 
to  what  did  not  naturally  belong  to  it    h 
adoption  is  of  a  very  redoubtable  diarseU:'. 
and  seems  to  carrje^fv^llj^  <^  illostratioo  t 
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certain  theological  dogma,  that  out  of  its 
ip  "there  is  no  redempUon."  A  third 
der  is  one  which  I  would  classify  as  the 
^onkey,  and  which  fully  explains  its  pecu- 
ir  reference,  that  of  imitation^  at  the  same 
me  that  it  admu'ably  characterizes  the  an- 
sa by  which  this  imitation  is  made  visible, 
id  which  is  the  sole  consolation  to  the 
>ader  of  such ;  the  ludicrous  cunning  that 
erreaches  itself,  amusing  from  its  sheer 
lallowness,  where  a  serious  attempt  at 
limicry  of  another's  thoughts  would  only 
ommand  our  contempt  A  fourth  I  would 
ame  as  the  India-rubber  order,  and  which, 
s  I  hinted,  explains  its  characteristic.  The 
xercise  of  this  order  of  the  faculty  has  di- 
ect  reference  more  to  the  state  of  the  pos- 
essor's  mind  than  to  the  matter  which  the 
aid  possessor  pens,  though  the  latter  is  the 
)eacon  by  which  a  reader  detects  the  exist- 
ence of  such  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  In 
he  case  of  our  female  poets  it  is  drawn  on 
JO  an  amazing  length,  and  stretched  to  an 
ilmost  inconceivable  tension.  It  is  the  most 
self-pacifying  of  the  orders  of  the  fiEunilty  of 
[deality,  and  when  in  full  action  tends  to 
much  danger  in  making  its  posseesor  be- 
lieve he  or  she  is  gifted  with  the  divine 
aflSatus.  In  some  writers  it  is  painfully  evi- 
dent to  an  immense  degree,  and  is  only 
tolerable  on  account  of  the  amount  of  au- 
dacity it  brings  to  its  aid ;  and  we  all  know 
as  well  asDanton  that  **  audacity"  is  a  most 
commendable  appendage  in  this  age  of  for- 
wardness and  'go-aheadiUveness.  Vanity  is 
nearly  allied  to  this  order,  and  would  be 
more  so,  if  the  shallowness  by  which  it  is 
made  evident  was  not  so  rudely  visible. 
The  abuse  of  the  order  is  seen  when  the 
possessor,  not  satisfied  with  stretching  it  to 
even  a  more  than  usual  length,  tugs  at  it 
unnaturally  till  it  snaps  and  ruins  the  hopes 
and  mms  of  the  too  insatiate  adventurer. 

Bbllows. — ^But,  Doctor,  don't  you  think 
that  few  would  be  so  incautious  as  to  trifle 
with  such  a  faculty  when  they  know  they 
have  naught  to  retreat  on  ? 

JoHAKNES. — ^Vanity  is  unconscious  of  a 
dimax,  Morton ;  and  the  very  use  of  the 
fiicolty  in  the  manner  I  mention,  and  to 
such  purposes,  deludes  itself.  Their  stretch 
of  imagination  is  wonderful,  and  from  con- 
stantiy  fimcying  they  are  poets,  they  become 
Qtterlv  regardless  of  their  true  position,  and 
like  the  gnat  around  the  lamp,  they  never 
desist  until  they  immolate  themselyes  to 


their  daring.  It  is  one  blessing  that  they 
carry  their  surest  destroyer  with  them :  like 
the  phoenix,  which,  as  the  Easterns  believe, 
flaps  his  wings  with  such  velocity  that  he 
sets  fire  to  the  wood  which  consumes  him- 
self. You  see  they  virtually  flap  themselves 
to  utter  annihilation — blow  themselves  out; 
and,  thank  Heaven,  have  not  the  consola- 
tion of  the  phoenix,  that  of  rising  juvenescent 
from  their  mves.  Sometimes,  unfortu- 
nately, a  witch  of  Endor  in  the  shape  of  an 
editor  holds  up  their  living  ghosts  to  the 
public,  tricking  them  out  to  more  advantage 
than  they  ever  could  possibly  attain  if  left 
to  themselves. 

Bellows. — ^Then  they  carry  out  the  simil- 
itude of  the  bird  more  completely :  they 
die  to  live, 

Johannes. — By  the  hand  of  my  body,  to 
borrow  an  oath  from  Mr.  HardcasUe,  you're 
improving,  boy.  Yet,  in  the  end,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  but  mere  mortals,  and 
live  to  die.  It  is  a  (ad  that  the  sun,  about 
the  warmth  of  which  there  is  so  much 
said,  is  cool,  remarkably  cool,  as  some  of 
your  Broadway-parading  juveniles  would 
say.  This  is  an  ascertained  fact ;  and  so  of 
your  lady  writers,  they  make  a  good  deal 
of  noise,  but  if  there  were  a  few  experiments 
played  oflf  on  their  productions  we  should 
find  them  pulseless  and  frigid.  Reichenbach 
the  German  philosopher,  in  his  very  interest- 
ing work  on  his  researches  into  the  dyna- 
mics of  magnetism,  heat,  light,  and  elec- 
tricity, says  that  "experience  shows  that  all 
stars  with  reflected  light  appear  warm  to 
the  sensitive,  while  all  others  with  proper 
light  are  cool."  Just  Hke  most  of  our  poets, 
male  and  female;  and  if  the  light  which 
they  stole  from  Bjnron,  Moore,  Tennyson^ 
Keats,  Mrs.  Hemans,  some  of  the  elder 
dramatists,  and  those  of  the  time  of  (Gold- 
smith, Murphy,  and  Sheridan,  was  returned 
to  the  "places  fix)m  whence  it  came,**  we 
would  find  that  very  HtUe  of  themselves 
would  be  left,  and  that  littie  would  be  Iqft 
out  of  all  consideration ;  for,  like  the  M.  Yal- 
demar  that  Poe  wrote  about,  they  would 
sink  into  miserable  dust  It  is  the  mes- 
meric influence  of  other  minds  that  holds 
their  frail  carcasses  together. 

Bellows. — ^They  are  not  all  so,  I  hope, 
Doctor? 

Johannes. — They — all  of  whom  I  speak 
— are  so ;  but  there  are  a  few  whom  I  would 
not)  nor  could  consider  in  the  same  poeitioBi^ 
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Bkllows. — ^Well,  positively,  that  b  the 
first  sentence  you  have  uttered  to-niffht, 
Doctor,  which  allows  me  to  breathe.  I  had 
almost  made  my  mind  up  that  you  were  a 
gone  man  as  regards  the  poets— especially 
the  female  ones.  Now  smce  you  have  a 
favorable  opinion  of  a  few^  I  have  some 
hopes,  and  long  to  hear  who  they  may  be. 
Who  are  the  ladies  who  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  win  the  critical  sympathies  of 
so  ferocious  a  commentator  ? 

Johannes. — I  will  tell  you.  First — ^ha ! 
I  perceive  my  speech  has  not  had  the  same 
effect  on  the  liquor  as  it  had  on  your  breath ; 
you  have  drawn  on  that  considerable. 

Bellows. — Well,  you  know  yourself  said 
that  it  takes  ardent  spirits  to  discuss  the 
female  poets. 

Johannes. — ^No  apology,  boy.  Here,  fill 
my  cup,  thou  witty  Ganymede.  Now  fill 
your  own,  and  just  hand  me  that  meer- 
schaum. (Lights  it — pu^  puflf.)  Now  I 
will  tell  you.  Well,  as  poets,  I  have  the 
greatest  regard  for  Alice  Carey  and  "  £dith 
May  "  of  all  the  women  writers  in  the  coun- 
try. I  believe  they  have  more  of  the  mens 
divinior  in  its  truth  than  any  of  their  com- 
petitors. I  spoke  to  you  of  the  former  and 
some  of  her  merits  before.  Both  of  those 
writers  are  highly  imaginative.  The  first 
perhaps  has  the  more  originality,  the  latter 
the  more  graceful  expressiveness  of  the  two. 
The  first  loses  in  efiect  by  not  having  a  suf- 
ficiency of  language  in  her  best  pieces  (**  Ly- 
ra'' excepted)  to  make  her  ideas  plain  to  a 
casual  reader;  the  second  gives  a  more 
favorable  idea  of  her  imagination  by  the 
bounding  expressiveness  with  which  she 
conveys  her  thoughts.  Miss  Carey  seems 
to  have  a  dreamy  imagination,  giving  every 
thing  that  misty  force  and  present  concen- 
tration which  is  so  remarkable  in  dreams ; 
while  Miss  May  appears  like  one  of  our 
modem  revolutionists,  full  of  the  spirit  of 
energy  and  vigor.  Miss  Carey  is  abstracted, 
lingers  much  round  the  sorrowful,  and 
broods  over  it  in  the  temples  of  her  imagi- 
nation. •  Miss  May  is  a  propagandist  of  her 
thoughts,  and  as  such  makes  them  catching 
at  a  glance.  You  have  read  GuUiver's 
TraveE,  Morton  f 

Bellows. — Oh,  yes.  He  that  lived  with 
the  Brobdig — what^'ye-call-'em  —  people, 
in  a  box  like  Tom  Thumb  ?    Capital,  eh  ? 

Johannes. — Confound  you  and  Tom 
'Hiumb  I    You've  read  the  book  ?    (Morton 


nods.)     Well,  I  should  liken  Alice  Cw^  - 
Gulliver  bound  by  the  LillipntiaiB  a  _ 
shape  of  the  English  language;  *Ec: 
May  "  to  Gulliver  escaping  froin  the  sc 
by  the  aid  of  ditto,    llie  Carej  ■  k  «: 
in  a  cage ;  the  May  is  an  eagte  an  t^v^ 
You  can  look  longer  on  and  siod  j  t^  ^ 
you  see  the  other  passing,  and  are  de%k-. 
I  have  directed  your  att^itaon  to  Mar 
Miss  Carey's  poems  on  oar  last  erensi^ ;. 
shall  now  show  you  why  I  think  so  «c 
''  Edith  May."     You  must  not  ima^.  - 
cause  she  is  bold  and  vigorom,  that  Ae  u 
not  depth  of  sentiment  beside.     She  b* 
for  at  tne  same  time  that  she  daabei  air. 
with  a  brilliant  exterior  like  the  revdv-: 
ists  I  compared  her  to,  she  has  like  tks 
purpose.    Here  is  a  fine  chant : — 

Tfi    DEUM    LAUDAMUB. 

•T  BDrrB  MAT. 

**  Tb  Deum  lamdamutr  throqglk  the  grca  =■* 

meadows, 
Where  dooo,  pacing  slow,  bdlds  in  leadi  die  k 

shadows, 
Blown  like  a  clood  horn  St  Agmttim**  altar. 
Drifts  down  the  south  wind   the  Viwl  i  hir 

Psalter: 
Under  the  U^bt  of  the  tapers  lies  aleepiof 
One  whose  fair  soul  was  not  whitened  by  wt*^ 

Sorrow  stood  far  firom  her — law%  in  mnlB  n*^ 

reoce. 
Knelt  to  the  shrine  of  her  starry  int^Kgcaet, 
Charmed  hj  her  music  of  being,  doll  cavil 
Lay  coiled  m  her  presence ;  and  lioo-Uke  erl, 
Lymg  in  wait  for  her  soul  fimil  and  tender. 
Grouched  at  the  blaie  of  its  riiguial  i 


Over  her  calm  hce  a  radiance  immortal 
Flows  from  the  smile  of  her  mouth  s  silent  porti 
They  who  kneel  round  her  fh>m  matins  du  fr^ 
As  th^  kneel  at  the  tombs  of  tke  blnrr : 

heaven. 
Think  not  to  question  that  preseooe  i 
Where  fled  the  soul  that  is  diining  i 


Down  from  the  gray  clouds  the  March ' 

swooping, 

Out  of  the  low  soil  pale  phautoma  are  tmofi^. 
Lift  on  the  wines  of  St  Agatha's  dioir. 
The  great  **/>«  ProfundU  "  roQs  solemnly  lighar. 
Under  the  light  of  the  tapers  is  lying 
One  whom  keen  anguish  made  ready  Ibr  iyw^ 

Sorrow,  that  writes,  with  the  pen  of  an  Mgd. 
GkKi's   burning    thoughta    tfaraogh    her    myitid 

Evangel ; 
Passion,  that,  laden  with  memoriea  tender. 
Crowns  himself  king  with  their  tropical  spfankr 
Weeping  Repentance,  with  hands  lifted  pakli 
niea.  were  «U  .pii^.lJi^^j^l^^^  W^- 
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».th,  creeping  near  wMe  she  knelt  in  devotion, 
»^e  on  her  featuree  their  moomfol  emotion. 
^  V  -who  reluctant  draw  nearer,  to  falter 
ve^**  or  vow  at  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
.rkino^  it  thence,  aek,  in  fear,  if  the  sorrow 
kw%g  alain  on  her  lips  will  not  quicken  to-monowf 

It  is  really  a  noble  hjniD.  The  picture 
t.he  second  stanza  is  beautifully  imagined, 
<1  the  music  of  the  rhythm,  which  flows 
like  judicious  light  on  a  grand  painting, 
only  marred  by  the  rhyming  of  cavil  and 
t  Z,  which,  though  it  has  naught  to  do  with 
.o  especial  music  of  the  verse,  inasmuch  as 
ly thm  and  rhyme  are  two  very  diflferent 
lings,  breaks  and  ripples  the  perfect  grace- 
ilness,  like  a  solitary  rock  in  an  otherwise 
D  disturbed  and  smooth  river.  In  regard 
f  art,  too,  one  or  two  corrections  might  be 
lade  which  would  serve  the  music  of  the 
oem.  The  second  hne  of  the  fourth  stanza, 
3r  instance, 

Out  of  the  low  toil  pale  phantoms  are  trooping,** 

3  rough  in  its  construction.  "Low  soil 
>ale "  is  very  inharmonious.  To  read  the 
ine  correctly  we  must  divide  it  into  five 
eet  of  one  dactyl,  two  spondees,  one  iambus, 
ind  one  trochee ;  thus, 

Out  of  the  I  low  soil  |  pale  phan  |  toms  are  | 
troop- mg: 

which  will  not  read  to  the  preceding  line, 
-which  13  composed  of  three  consecutive  dac- 
tyls and  an  ending  trochee.    All  this  dis- 
order is  created  by  the  injudicious  selection 
of  the  three  words  "  low  soil  pale,"  which 
cannot  by  any  means  be  made  a  dactyl,  and 
which  is  the  metrical  foot  necessary  to  their 
place.    I  might  say,  if  I  was  an  Irishman, 
that  the  foot  is  exactly  two  ells  too  long. 
The  letter  I  comes  in  too  quick;  if  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  line  was  hke  "  angels'  visits," 
et  cetera,  the  music  would  be  better,  and  my 
remarks  unneeded.    I  would  not  take  this 
trouble,  boy,  to  show  you  her  faults,  save 
that  I  think  Miss  May  is  worthy  of  a  serious 
study,  and  fu  above  a  mere  puffing  excUir 
mation  of  approval    Good  ore  is  always 
worth  refining.    Some  of  "Edith  May's" 
blank  vene  is  remarkably  beautiful — full  in 
felicities  of  diction,  and  rich  in  conceits  of 
fancy  and  imaginative  passages.     «  October 
TwiHght '^  a&rds  some  extracts  of  beauty. 
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Her  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature 
under  its  various  guises  is  all  worthy  and 
congenial  to  her  high  poetic  temperament 
Horace  was  right :  nature,  not  art,  makes  the 
poet ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Edith  May  is  a 
true  lover  of  nature.  Art  to  her  is  second- 
ary, at  the  same  time  that  without  a  full 
appreciation  of  its  power  as  an  ally,  and  a 
steady  and  judicious  acquaintace  with  it  in 
consequence,  she  would  do  herself  and  her 
nature  an  irretrievable  wrong,  and  but  half 
display  the  gifts  which  nature  has  presented 
her  with.  Art  is  a  sort  of  showman ;  the 
more  experience,  the  more  to  advantage  can 
it  display  the  beauties  of  its  charge,  and  the 
better  can  it  costume  it  for  the  captivation 
of  all  visitors.  Art  is  to  poetry  what  Bar- 
num  was  to  your  friend  Tom  Thumb  or 
Jenny  Lind.  He  tricked  out  the  diminutive 
freak  of  nature  in  such  artistic  equipments, 
and  presented  him  so  knowingly,  that  he 
shall  in  future  times  take  rank  with  the 
Faustus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan  and  Cagliostro 
of  the  past,  who  strove  to  make  people  be- 
lieve that  they  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
making  gold  from  every  thing.  He  has 
proved  his  more  than  right  to  such  an  asso- 
ciation ;  for  with  a  dexterity  that  showed 
all  his  fingers  were  not  thumbs^  he  made 
the  pigmy  carriage  of  the  Lilliputian  a  per- 
fect gold  wagon,  his  woolly  horse  a  conduct- 
or of  auriferous  intelligence ;  and  by  the 
daring  dispensation  of  a  "  bird  song "  he 
charmed — what  is  fer  more  wonderful  and 

difficult  than  stealing  the  heavenly  ^re the 

money  from  the  purses  of  the  enlightened 
"  Yankee  Nation.^'  Bamum  is  the  art  of 
existence,  and  art  is  the  Bamum  of  poetry. 
And  insomuch  as  Bamum  (be  that  com- 
modity ever  so  great  or  little  a  component) 
is  a  necessity  to  existence  as  Bunkum  seems 
to  politics,  so  is  art  a  necessity  to  poetry. 

Bellows  {yawning).— Y-m,  I  always 
thought  so ;  in  feet,  I  know  by  myself.  I 
love  to  converse  with  nature ;  it  is  so  delicious 
to  lounge  at  Hoboken  and  fancy  one's  self 
inthegrovesof  Area— of  Arcadia;  to  feel 
one's  self  a  poet  I  feel  like  writing  a  pas- 
toral then— I  rwWycfo;  Ifeelas^oughl 
was  some  heathen  god ;  and,  curse  them 
lutes!  if  I  could  only  play  one  I  should  feel 
capable  of  something  great.  I  really  think 
I  should  abandon  myself  to  the  woods  alto- 
gether if  I  could  manage  to  pipe  some  me- 
lodious reed.     Did  ^gifemy«i§liJPu  my 
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poem  on  an  evening  at  Staten  Island,  com- 
mencing— 

"  O  Staten,  loveliest  of  isles 
On  which  the  sunlight  ever  smiles  I 
O  Staten,  Nature's  sweetest  prize 
That  ever  met  mj  longing  eyes ! 
O  brightest  pearl  in  Hudson's  month. 

Which  opens  to  the  ocean's  foam, 
A  welcome  for  the  sons  of  South, 
And  all  who  ever  lost  a  home  I 
O  son  of  Europe,  hither  flee  1 
OQod "* 

Hang  it !  my  memory's  getting  weak  from 
study.  That's  a  pretty  piece  of  imagina- 
tion, Doctor? — that  allusion  to  the  isle  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson — daring,  you 
know.     I  love  the  Byronio — Moore-ish  too. 

Johannes. — Ha!  ha!  ha!  You'll — 
you'll  be  the  death  of  me.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
he !  he  1  he !  Yes,  a  pretty  piece  of  imagina- 
tion, surely.  I  wish  the  island  was  in  your 
mouth,  you  confounded  fool ! 

Bellows. — Doctor,  I  contend  that 

Johannes. — ^An  empty  head  ought  to  be 
silent  Morton,  be  quiet!  You  can  no 
more  write  a  poem,  or  even  a  tolerable 
verse,  than  I  could  stand  on  my  head  on  a 
liberty  pole. 

Bellows. — You  take  a  great  liberty  with 
my  pole,  Doctor :  really,  now,  you  won't 
listen 

Johannes. — Now  don't  be  a  fool,  boy. 
Fill  your  pitcher,  like  a  sensible  man,  and 
listen  to  me ;  fill  your  pitcher. 

Bellows  {filling  and  singing), — 

**  Give  me  but  this;  I  ask  no  more : 

My  charming  girl,  my  friend  and  pitcher.'' 

Johannes. — Stay ;  that  pitcher  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  capital  little  Servian  poem 
which  "Talvi"  gives  in  her  "History  of 
Slavic  Literature."  It  is  very  good,  and 
runs  thus.  A  woman  speaks,  or  rather 
sings : — 

*<  Come,  oompanioD,  let  xa  hurry, 
That  we  mav  be  early  home, 
For  my  mother  in-law  is  cross. 
Onlv  yestreen  she  accused  me, 
Snia  uiat  I  had  beat  my  husband. 
When,  poor  soul,  I  had  not  touched  hun : 
Onlv  bid  him  wash  the  dishes, 
And  he  would  not  wash  the  diishes ; 
Threw  then  at  his  head  the  pitcher, 
Knocked  a  hole  in  head  and  pitcher. 
For  the  h^id  I  do  not  care  much. 
But  I  care  much  for  the  pitcher, 
As  I  paid  for  it  right  dearly ; 
Paid  for  it  with  one  wild  apple, 
Yes,  and  half  a  one  bedded* 


ow 


the  whole  question  of  the  right  of  the 


"gude  wife's"  proceeding  rests  on  t^  :.- 
tion,  Had  the  husband  a  right  to  wn^ 
dishes  ?     Now  your  silence  admitdne 
question,  I  fear  me,   unless  yofa  hsr- 
shall  have  to  heave  the  pitcher  (wha 
empty)  at  your  head,  (^d  one  sha£  > 
hollow  as  the  other.)     Keep  cool,  Irr  . 
let  us  return   to  "Edith    May."    <?.  . 
poetic  fancies  I  spoke  of,  we  find  soiv  . 
gant  evidences  in  "October  Twi%ht:"- 

**  Oh,  mute  among  the  montha^  October,  tk^ 
like  a  hot  reaper  when  the  son  soes  dw^ 
Reposing  in  the  twilight  of  the  ^sr ! 
Is  yon  the  silver  glitter  of  thy  ecjthe. 
Drawn  thread-like  on  the   -west  I    Sc^ke. 

comee 
Humming  those  waifs  of  aoo^  Jtme's  das.  r 
Left  in  the  forest ;  but  thy  toneleflB  fipi 
Breathe  only  a  pervading  haze  that  K^aa 
Visihlo  silence,  and  thy  Sabbath  fiioe 
Scares  swart  November — from  jod  DottitfEx :. 
Foreboding  like  a  raven ;  jeUow  fams 
Hake  thee  a  couch;  thou  sitt^st  lisden  tei 
Plucking  red  leaves  for  idlim«9s ;  foJi  ea^a 
Coil  at  3iy  feet,  where  fawns'tbat  oomc  tf  v 
Drink  witn  up-glandng  eyes.* 


And  again : — 


-"Erenmg 


Up  fixnn  the  valleys ;  over-lappni^  Ulb 
Tipped  bv  the  sunset^  bum  like  funenl  ke* 
For  the  dead  day." 


-I 


This  last  passage  would  be  much  iznpr 
if  for  the  word  over-lapping  some  otiitf «~ 
substituted.     Here  is  a  passage  and  i 
ture  which  has  all  the  healthineBi  of  '*^ , 
and  finish  of  Thomson : — 

•'Mark  how  the  ^ind,  like  <w 

That  gathers  simples,  flits  frodf  lierb  to  hah 
Through  the  damp  valley,  muttering  the  ^i 
Low  incantations  I    From  the  wooded  knei 
Loiters  a  bell's  dull  tinkle,  keeping  tune 
To  the  slow  tread  of  kine ;  ana  I  can  w^ 
By  the  rude  trough  the  waters  orerfarim. 
The  unvoked  oxen  gathered ;  some,  athin^ 
Stoop  drinking  steadily,  and  some  hare  ~ 
Their  horns  in  playful  war.** 

The  authoress  is  evidently  a  atadent  of  fe 
nyson.  These  passages  full  of  beftoty  ?• 
mind  me  of  his  neatness  of  ezpressioii,  wkj 
the  conception  of  the  pictures^  eapediOy  tb' 
last  one,  has  the  grouping  of  Jamie  Tbotf* 
son.  You  must  read  the  entire  poem  kt 
yourself  boy;  I  am  not  going  to  cnU  roi 
the  choicest  bits ;  but  here,  T  fiuth,  I  cai\ 
pass  without  reading  these  aloud :  tbej  tr 
remarkably  happy  in  expressioD,  and  rich  r 
imaginative  conceit : — 

"Tlie  dnsk  nUlike  a  IM 

Up  m  the  tTPe-lop^  imd  gwait,  rUi^  tbmk^t 
Dart  fitwn  the  wooded  pathflFA^H^^  IC 
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**  Amid  the  faded  brakes 
lie  wind,  retreating,  bides,  and  coweriojif  there, 
Vbines  at  thy  oomiDg  like  a  hound  afraid  T 

Xer  descriptions  bear  the  sam^  relatioii  to 
riiomson's  that  the  raind  of  woman  does  to 
liat  of  man^  partaking  more  of  the  fanciful 
knd  less  of  the  strength  of  ideality.  Her 
liction  bears  the  same  raUo,  with  an  evident 
itudy  of  Tennyson,  in  her  best  passages,  at 
times  equalling  either  of  those  poets.  Her 
^  Ohaplet  of  Bronze"  is  a  beautiful  poem. 
Alice  Carey  has  more  genius,  *'  Edith  May'' 
more  force ;  Alice  Carey  more  thought, 
"  Edith  May"  more  facility;  "Edith  May" 
more  briliancy,  Alice  Carey  more  terseness ; 
^  Edith  May"  more  heartiness,  Alice  Carey 
xnore  heartfubees,  than  each  other  respect- 
iTely ;  and  from  which  I  should  imagine  that 
**  Edith  May's"  writings  will  have  more  hn- 
mediate  popularity,  Alice  Carey's  more 
longevity. 

Bbllows  {looking  thoughtful). — ^Ah,ye8, 
I  suppose  so. 

JoHAKNKS. — ^Very  different  from  **  Edith" 
is  Caroline  May.    A  great  lover  of  nature 
also,  she  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  senti- 
mental and  pensive.    Without  a  sufficiency 
of  imagination  to  make  it  a  characteristic  of 
her  mmd,  she  is  thoughtful,  quiet  and  sen- 
sible.   Her  fancy  is  subdued  and  temper- 
ate, and  she  never  &ils,  because  she  Las  the 
good  sense  to  know  her  own  mind.    With 
an  ardent  love  for  poetry  in  its  truest  sense, 
she  never  dares  when  she  is  doubtful ;  and 
she  has  too  high  a  sense  of  her  duty  as  a 
woman  to  M  m  the  track  of  most  female 
writers,  and  scream  herself  to  death  like  the 
Grecian  Cicala.    Here  are  a  couple  of  son- 
nets which  embody  much  of  Miss  May's 
character  and  felicity  of  expression :  they 
are  the  more  pleasing  for  that  they  are  so 
unambitious ;    and   &e   thought  running 
through  them  the  more  welcome  because  it 
conveys  a  true  sense  of  the  poet's  necessity 
happily  and  sometimes  very  happily  ez- 
proBsed: — 

QUIET. 

BT  OAEOUHB  MAT. 


Ab  wen  miglit  that  pale  artitti  whose  keen  eye 
At  bome,  abroad,  in  eunshine,  or  m  ftonn, 
Seeb  in  Vif^i,  shade,  positioo,  color,  form, 

Somftthing  bis  pictnre-loTe  to  gratify  ; 

Ai  well  imgfat  ne  in  utter  darness  try 
vou  nu.    jro.  t.    iriw  sbrus. 


To  paint  on  canvas  the  sweet  images 

That,  mocking  nature,  yet  can  ikncy  please, 
As  the  poor  poet  striTe,  amid  the  cry 

Of  careless  tongnes,  to  think,  much  lees  to  write, 
His  thoughts  of  music  in  such  words  as  may 

Bo  music  too ;  for  even  as  good  light 
Is  to  the  painter's  work,  so  quiet  da^r, 

Or  if  that  cannot  be,  then  quiet  night, 
Is  to  the  poet*s  well-beloved  lay. 


Yesl  quiet  to  the  poet  is  what  light 

Is  to  the  painter.    It  disposes  well, 

In  pleasant  order,  thoughts  that  else  would  dwell 
In  chaoe^  painful  to  his  inner  si^t; 
It  brings  out  Feeling^s  softest  tints  aright ; 

Oaf  Fancy's  gorgeous  gloss  it  can  correct. 

And  give  the  shaides  of  reason  due  effect 
To  mellow  what  would  else  appear  too  bright 

Without  it  he  becomes  morose  Mid  sad, 
Tlirough  the  deep  longings  that  are  pent  within. 

To  trv  those  GKxI-sent  powers,  which  never  had 
Kindred  communion  with  the  world's  vain  din ; 

Though  oft  the  master-poet  is  made  glad 
¥Vom  lessons  taught  by  slaves  of  strife  and  dn. 

The  last  sonnet  shows  the  writer  an  artist 
in  the  painter's  sense.  The  comparison  of 
Guiet  and  ]i^ht  to  the  poet  and  painter  is 
done  very  picturesquely,  and  betrays  a  true 
appredation  of  the  wants  of  each.  Miss 
May  is  an  amateur  in  the  pictorial  art,  and 
these  sonnets  may  be  taken  as  some  of  her 
experience  in  the  double  capadty  of  author 
and  artist  In  both  she  is  a  student  of  the 
fields  and  the  hills;  and  better  than  all, 
Morton,  boy,  she  comes  up  to  my  idea, 
which  I  told  you  of  before,  and  ofiener  has 
the  bodkin  and  the  needle  in  her  hand  than 
the  pen.  She  makes  suitable  time  however 
for  both,  and  in  the  use  of  them  is  alike 
graceful  and  sensible.  Her  lines  ^To  a 
Student "  give  her  own  character  and  lik- 
ings:— 

"lift  up  thy  Cue  b  gladness 
To  the  sky  so  soft  and  warm, 
And  watch  the  frolic  madnees 
Of  the  chanceful  clouds,  that  form 
A  mimic  shape,  in  every  change. 
Of  something  beautiful  and  strange. 

*  The  love  of  nature  heightens 
Our  love  to  Ood  and  man ; 
And  a  spirit,  love  enlightens 
Farther  than  others  can, 
Pieroes  with  dear  and  steady  eves 
Into  the  land  where  true  thooght  lies." 

All  her  own  writings  carry  out,  at  least  in 
intent,  what  she  preiaches. 

Bbllows. — ^Do  you  admire  the  venes  of 
Mrs.  Welby  9    I  tliink  they  ar«  extremely 

pretty.  Digitized  by  VjVJ^V  IK, 
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Johannes. — Extremely  pretty?  Bah! 
If  pretUness  is  a  poet's  chief  characteristic, 
the  writings  of  such  are  extremely  useless. 
Prettiness  in  poetry  is  like  prettiness  in 
woman,  for  that  it  is  generally  unaccom- 
panied by  any  thing  more  substantial.  I 
say  generally,  for  we  have  som£  exceptions. 
Some  of  the  handsomest,  prettiest  people 
I  ever  met,  were  complete  fools  and  idiots ; 
as  Carlyle  says,  mere  "clothes  screens." 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  numbers  of  light- 
headed people  were  and  are  very  pretty. 
$0  doubt,  this  prettiness,  bringing  on 
vanity,  especialiy  in  women,  facilitates  a 
monomania  on  the  subject  of  self,  until  the 
unhappy  "prettiness  "  becomes  insanity,  and 
"wastes  its  sweetness"  in  a  very  pretty 
edifice,  'ycleped  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
most  diabolical  piece  of  furniture  ever  invent- 
ed was  a  looking-glass.  It  has  ruined  more 
women  and  sent  more  mustachioed  young 
gentlemen  to  destruction  than  can  possibly  be 
comfortably  situated  in  the  next  world.  If 
any  piece  of  domestic  intelligence  ever  was 
concocted  by  Lucifer,  it  must  have  been  the 
looking-glass.  It  is  a  sort  of  decoy  for 
human  geese,  seducing  them  within  the 
long  range  of  flattery;  then  consequently 
follow  confusion,  weakness,  and  annihilation. 
Nature  carries  out  her  laws  through  every 
thing.  Some  of  the  most  delicate  and 
pretty  flowers  have  not  the  slightest  perfume 
to  delight  the  sense  of  smell.  They  are 
great  on  appearances,  like  very  many  hu- 
man and  quadruped  animals.  Some  of 
the  most  seemingly  delightful  and  phiusible 
mortals  are  the  most  infernal  scoundrels  be- 
hind their  appearances;  and  some  of  the 
most  beautifiil  animals  are  the  most  treach- 
erous and  vicious  you  can  hunt  up  in  nat- 
ural history.  As  to  your  "  prettiness "  as 
characteristic  of  Mrs.  Welby's  poetry,  you 
are  as  shallow  as  you  usually  are.  Whom 
did  you  hear  say  it  was  pretty?  You 
don't  know  of  yourself  what  it  is  !  I  advise 
you  to  read  her  verses ;  but  as  you  asked 
my  opinion,  I  will  give  it  to  you  before- 
hand. Don't  shake  your  head,  Morton; 
I  won't  make  the  old  joke  about  there  being 
nothing  in  it,  for  that  is  a  fact  too  well  es- 
tablished. You  remind  me  of  some  persons 
I  know  who  have  attained  a  reputation 
(but,  by-the-bye,  which  you  have  not)  for  a 
vast  amount  of  sense  because  they  never  say 
any  thing;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from 
amiling  when  I  hear  them  characteriied  for 


wisdom.     They  don't  saj  any  tike 
cause  they  haven't  any  thin^  to  saj,  ac 
all  empty  spaces,  their  brains  bat  r- 
good  echo  to  whatever  is  said  bsL    '  * 
people,  such  are  the  meet  cont^smpd^^. 
man  without  an  opinion,  be  it  Dfi^ 
wrong,  is  like  a  withered  tree  which  cr 
shelter  one  from  either  the  sunehiDe  •.'-  ^ 
storm,  and  is  indicative  of  naught  ii. 
present  barrenness.     And 

Bellows. — Yes,  Doctor,  exaeUr ;  U 
to  the  poems  of  "  Amelia  f " 

Johannes. — Well,  as   to  the  poe» 
Mrs.  Welby,  I  think   theqi  mosieal: 
puts  me  in  mind  that  mj  voice  is  qvSr 
opposite.     Just  fill  mj   gtaaa,   boj;  : 
throat  is  as  dry  as 

Bellows. — A  fish's, 

Johannes. — Or  a  work  on  politiol  •^ 
omy.      {Drinking,)      Ha !     the  bk 
can't  work   without    oiling.       TTeD,  >-" 
Welby 's  verses  I  consider  not  only  y" 
but  musical ;  sometimes  heartj,  eooec' 
faulty,  when  she  rhymes  hers  and  tocn  . 
hers  with  years,  which  occur  in  her  *  > 
lodia."    Biven  and  heaven  and  imptsr 
and  world  are  allowable,  where  the  tb**^ 
more  than  balances  the  execution ;  W 
curring  in  poems,  the  chief  beantj  of  « 
is  in  the  music,  are  scarcely  to  be  i-' 
ted.     Such  rhymes  as  torchee  and  orc*- 
think  not  "  according  to  law,"  nor  aUrs* 
glances,  and  enhances  with  foMam.    ^* 
Welby  rhymes  too  often  on  th3  same  v 
Her  rhythm  has  a  pleasant  bound,  anc : 
conceits    are    generally    happy,   but  i^ 
strength.    I  agree  with  Dr.  GriswoU,:- 
"  she  walks  the  Temple  of  the  Mtses  ^ 
no  children  of  the  ima^nation ;  bo:  . 
fiEtncy  is  lively  and  discriminating."    L 
notice  of  her  life  he  says,  perhaps  in  extr^: 
ation  of  her  lack  of  remarkable  force,  ibt 
"  No  painful  experience  has  tried  her  hor  • 
full  enemes."    It  is  not  strange  that  tl^ 
tide  of  misfortune,  like  the  Nile  to  its  btiis 
should  fructify  tiie  poet's  brain.     I  be&t^ 
it     True  stamen  only  shows  itself  vkfc 
there  are  obstacles  to  overcome ;  and  iitt> 
kind  is  never  so  happy,  hopeful  and  trvt- 
ful,  take  my  word  for  it,  as  when  it  \m 
tugged  with,  and  overcome,  evil  fbrtnitf. 
Man,  so  made  strong,  fears  not  the  fbtart 
save  that  his  strength  be  taken  from  liiis 
by  disease.    He  always  has  a  force  in  hinh 
self,  an  army  in  his  brun,  that  will  otw 
Alps  and  foid  ooeaos.    /  know  it.  ifartoB. 
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ftnd  I  would  rather  see  a  youDg  man  with 
A  crust  and  an  empij  pocket,  beginning  the 
-vvorld,  than  with  his  pouch  full  of  golden 
eagles.      Ye8,  sir,  "a  beggarly  account  of 
empty  "  pockets  before  the  wealth  of  Astor 
for  a  young  man.     lie  mai/  become  a  man 
in  its  truest  sense,  but  with  a  bank  behind 
liim  the  chances  are  against  him.    Misfor- 
tune, like  a  dark  eye,  has  fire  in  it ;  and  if  I 
liad  a  daughter,  Morton,  I  should  give  her 
to  one  whom  misfortune  had  assailed,  and 
not  beaten,  though  claimed  the  victory  over, 
or  to  a  brainful,  penniless  youth.    I  would^ 
telle ve  me.    I  am  experienced,  and  know 
the  strength  to  be  found  in  such.     Misfor- 

«De  may  eome  in  various  shapesv  but  if  he 
[iom  it  fronts  is  a  man,  he  will  be  a  ^  man 
for  a'  that,"  and  have  a  chance  to  show  his 
nobility,  by  claming  that  honest,  fearless 
title.     If  he  never  writes,  he  enacts,  an  epic, 
and  proves  himself  the  truest  poet    Think 
you  that  Matemus,  the  noble  slave  bandit, 
who  to  avenge  his  wrongs  on  the  Roman 
Emperor  Commodus  trod  in  danger,  and 
through  his  jpeat  enemy'»  camp,  from  the 
recesses  of  Transylvanian  wooas,  passing 
months  of  hope  and  patience,  wandering 
through  lUyrian  forests  and  Alpine  passes, 
from  the  "  Danube  to  the  Tiber,"  to  gain 
the  gates  of  Rome, — think  you  tiat  he  was 
not  a  poetf    Think  you  that  the  pagan 
roiud  who  sought  the  father  of  Thomas  k 
Becket  in  the  streets  of  Londbn  from  the 
Saraoen-land,  with  but  twt>  words  of  the 
land's  language  to  which  she  was  flying  in  her 
mouth, — those  words  her  k>Ter'B  name  and 
the  town  he  lived  in, — think  you  she  was  not 
a  poet  t    Think  you  that  in  our  day  Hum- 
boldt, traversing  the  earth  from  the  Hima- 
byan  peaks  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes, 
having  Ootopaxi  and  Chimborazo  for  his 
watch-fires,  and  the  heretofore  untouched 
token-marks  of  God  for  his  study  and  inspira- 
tion, making  to  omr  senses  all  nature  rhyme 
with  primal  nature's  laws, — ^think  you  he 
is  not  a  poet?    Or  think  you  that  Peter 
the  Great,  working  in  the  dock-yards  of 
Britiun,  toiling  for  \nowledge  to  make  his 
navy  perfect;  that  Napoleon  wanting  his  din- 
ner in  Parisy  and  afterward  planning  to  make 
Paris  the  Rome  of  his  day«  and  rule  the 
world ;  that  Wolfe  Tone  strugghng  against 
fate  almost,  in  Dublin,  London,  Paris,  gain- 
ing new  vigor  for  his  restless  soul,  returns 
fr^  America  to  die  on  the  altar  he  had 
to  redeem ;  that  Washington  and 


Jackson — ^were  not  all  poets  9  They  were, 
every  one  of  them.  They  lived /)oete,  which 
is  but  another  name  for  the  truest  mm,  and 
acted  more  poetry  than  could  be  written  by 
the  world's  bards  in  a  century.  Here's  to 
all  their  healths  :  stay — no — their  ncemory ;. 
Humboldt  is  the  only  one  living. 

"  Well,  here's  their  memory :  may  it  be 
To  OS  aguidiDg  light" 

We've  wandered  somewhat  from  the  ladies — 
not  quite  gallant,  as  you  say,  Morton.r  Welly 
we'll  return  to  them,  and  that's  move  than 
the  future,  I  fear,  will  do. 

Bellows  {yawning), — ^And  what  poetiy 
will  live.  Doctor  ?  It  appears  to  me  you 
would  hke  to  commit  murder  en  all  the 
poets  and  poetesses ;  you  will  not  allow  any 
of  them  even  a  short  existence. 

J0HANNB8. — ^Poetry  to  Uve,  then,  sir,, 
must  be  either  y^rj  good  or  verv  bad.  A 
poet  will  only  live  in  being  the  nest  or  the 
worst  of  his  time.  If  thsir  writings^  are 
good,  tiiey  will  command  existence;  if 
bad, — so  ludicrously  bad  as  not  to  be  verse 
at  all, — they  will  live  to  be  laughed  at,  sim- 
ply for  the  amttsement  they  will  a£brd ;  but 
all  between  falls  like  the  sitter  between  two 
stools.  BjTTon  will  Unce,  and  Fitzgerald,  the 
miserable  **  small  beer  poet,"  as  Cobbett 
called  him,  will  live ;  wnlle  all  between — 
your  Barry  Cornwall,  Alaric  Watts,  et  hoc 
genus  omne — will  have  evaporated  into  the 
^airy  nothing^  whieh  they  ambitiously 
sought  to  give  **  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name"  to.  Ditto-  of  ]^oe  as  the  greatest 
mind,  and  Smith  as  the  most  ri^culous,  (in 
proof  of  which  overhaul  his  "  l^ack  Hawk,") 
when  your  crowd  of  asthmatic  fiUbusteros 
and  kid-gloved  sonneteers  who  hover  about 
the  sacred  stream  are  smothered  and  buried 
where  they  fell  in  the  sheets  which  they  so 
laboriously  begrimed^ 

Bellows. — Heigho  I  And  do  you  really 
believe  as  you  say  f 

Johannes. — I  never  say  aught  that  I  do 
not  believe^  and  I  talk  to  you  as  I  would  to 
them,  and  as  /  have  spoken  to  some  of  thenu 
The  philosopher's  stone,  my  boy,  could  not 
keep  them  alive. 

Bellows. — ^But  there^s  the  "Cblum- 
biad,"  and  lately  Mr.  Landls's  large  poem 
on  "liberty,"  and  Mr.  ibrter's  **  New- York 
by  Gaslight^*^  which  I  consider  a  prose 
•*  Don  Juan ;""  and  then  there's— 

JoHAKNSS.— Out  on  such  stuff!    I  tdU 
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you  that  if  those  men  swallowed  at  a  dose 
all  the  pills  of  old  Parr,  or  if  they  were 
mummied  by  some  resuscitated  Egyptian, 
they  never  could  by  any  accident  be  remem- 
bered, save  indeed  they  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  Bamum^s  Museum.  But  let  us 
change  the  subject,  for  I  feel  like  dying  sud- 
denly myself  under  the  blighting  influence 
of  even  a  consideration  of  such  mere  earthy 
stuff. 

Bellowb. — ^Well,  suppose  we  take  a 
glance  at  Mrs.  Hewitt? 

Johannes. — ^Yes;  we  shall  find  in  her 
something  to  please.  Mary  £.  Hewitt  has 
considerable  force  and  &ncy,  and  altogether 
is  much  superior  to  the  crowd  who  crush 
each  other  in  the  magazines.  Her  love 
poems  are  happy,  and  convey  the  passion- 
ate anxiety  of  a  true  and  loving  woman. 
Here  are  a  few  verses  from  "  Love's  Plead- 
ing:"- 

**  Speak  tender  words  leet  doubt  with  me  prevail : 
Call  me  tiiy  rise— Uiy  queen  rotfel   throned 
Apart, 
That  all  uuheedfol  of  the  nightiogale^ 
Folds  dose  the  dew  within  her  burning  heart 

**  For  thou'rt  the  sun  that  makes  my  heaven  fiiir ; 
Thy  love,  the  blest  dew  that  sustains  me  here ; 
And  uke  the  plant  that  hath  its  root  in  air, 
I  only  live  within  thy  atmosphere  1 

*'  Say  I  am  dearer  to  thee  than  renown, 

My  praise  more  treasured  than  Uie  world's 
aodaim; 
Call  me  thy  laurel,  thy  victorious  crown. 
Wreathed  in  unfiiding  glory  round  thy  name.** 

In  all  of  Mrs.  Hewitt's  poems  there  is  much 
earnestness,  which  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  sentimental  lack-a-daisy  of  the  ^  female 
poets."  In  the  following  stanza  there  is  a 
trite  observation  very  artistically  told : — 

**  God  bless  the  hardy  mariner  t 
A  homely  garb  wears  he, 
And  he  goeth  with  a  roUbg  gait 
like  a  ship  before  the  sea.^ 

And  a  very  beautiful  appreciation  m  this : — 

"  But  oh,  a  spirit  looketh 

From  out  his  dear  blue  eye. 
With  a  truthful  childlike  earnestness, 
like  an  angel  fixim  the  sky." 

The  trustful  spirit  of  woman  is  combmed 
vfith  a  happy  fancy  in  the  following  stanza 
from  •*  Green  Places  in  the  City :" — 

**  Breath  of  our  nostrila— Tluml  whose  love  em- 
braces, 
Whose  light  shall  never  from  our  souls  dejMrt, 
Beneath  thy  touch  hath  sprung  a  green  oesii 
Amid  the  arid  desert  oi  my  heart 


*'Thy  sun  and  nun  call  forth  the  bod  of  |jhm» 
And  with  firesh  leaves  io  Bptmg  tiiBc  dttk  ^ 
tree. 
That  where  man's  hand  hath  ahnt  cmt  matm 
fW>m  us, 
We,  by  these  glimpses,  maj  i 

And— 

"Thbk  the  dew  drops  there  eadi  blade 
Are  angels*  tears  lor  mortal  fraflty 

There  are  some  capital  lines  in  ^  A  Yae,* 
the  tale  of  a  sailor  who  was  the  lone  s^ 
vivor  of  a  vessel  that  was  lost  in  a  liail-stafa 
on  her  passage  home  from  Labrador.  En 
he  began  his  tale, 

**  Jack's  brawny  chest  like  the  broad  aea  beavs^ 
WhUe  his  loving  lip  to  the  beaker  r>^*-^*    ^ 


Tou  must  read  the  poem,  Morton,  for  y% 
self.  I'm  not  as  good  a  reader  as  I  used  Id 
be,  but  I  will  *'  pipe"  you  a  few  stanzas  w^act 
are  striking,  and  which  ought  to  make  jx 
anxious  to  peruse  it  yourself: — 


'^Thepatterii^lMuI 


Had  coated  each  spar  as  'twere  in  maiQ; 
Loud  swelled  the  tempest,  and  roee  the  al 
'Save,  save ;  we  are  smking  I— a  leak  1  a  leakr 
And  the  hale  old  skipper's  tawny  dkedc 
Was  cold,  as  'twere  sralptured  in  marble  tlMi^ 
And  white  as  the  foam,  or  hU  own  wkH4  Mmir. 
The  wind  piped  shrilly,  the  wind  ppfd  kod ; 
It  shriekedmong  the  cordage,  it  howled  m  ike  wkm^j 
And  the  sleet  fell  thick  from  the  oold,  dno  < 


Those  lines  make  us  as  chill  and  stifT  aa  O^ 
ridge's  picture  of  the  icebergs : — 

**The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  thers^ 
Tlie  ice  was  all  around ; 
It  crocked  and  growled,  and  roared  and  hovM 
like  noises  in  a  swound." 

Or  the  opening  of  Keats'  ^Agnea'  Bve^* 
Here's  another  stanza  quite  in  keeping.  It 
is  the  morning  after  the  wreck,  and  **  the  dead 
lay  around  him  every  where."  The  mato 
had  been  quite  hopeftil  through  the  atonn, 
and  cheered  his  comrades  to  work  the  ^ 


**  True  to  his  trust,  to  his  last  chill  gan>. 
The  hehn  lay  clutched  b  his  stiff,  oold  Krasp— 
You  might  scarcely  in  death  undo  the  dasp; 
And  his  crisp  brown  looks  were  dank  and  tkiv 
And  the  icicles  hung  from  bis  bearded  diin.* 

Sometimes  Mrs.  Hewitt  betrays  a  fine  im- 
agination and  exhibits  some  lofty  tfaonght 
She  is  often  fordble  and  not  seldom  uneqiaL 
"The  Last  Chant  of  Corinne"  is  in  her 
best  love  style.  My  attention  was  latdy  <fi- 
rected  to  it  by  a  maiden  with  as  camfid  a 
mouth,  and  aa  brilHant  a  pair  of  eyei,  ai 
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one  could  wish  to  light  upon  him,  and  which 
even  at  the  advanced  age  of  Johannes  are 
things  which  are  not  altogether  resistible. 

Bkllows. — I  suppose  they  were  like  Eath- 
leen^s  eyes  that  destroyed  St  Eevin^s  peace 
of  nundy  and  which  Moore  tells  were 

*  Eyes  of  most  unholy  blue." 

JoHANNss. — ^No,  boy ;  they  were  wholly 
(holy  ?)  black.  The  laay  read  me  the  chant, 
and  I  agreed  with  her  that  it  is  very  good. 
But  I  am  getting  tired,  and  will  close  the 
book  with  one  word :   Don*t  read  much  of 
the  female  poetry,  or  female  any  thing.    K 
you  wish  to  improve  your  mind,  eschew  the 
feminines,  with  one  or  two  exceptions ;  per- 
haps it  is  best  to  eschew  them  altogether 
until  you  can  form  an  opinion  on  the  strength 
you  shall  have  acquired  by  a  study  of  the 
best  male  models.    By  making  them  (the 
womenWour  primal  study,  you  will  be  adopt- 
mg  the  Koomer  costume  of  literature,  which, 
however  we  may  admire  it  on  a  handsome 
female  figure,  can  never  suit  the  mind  of  a 
man.    You  might  as  well 

**HaDg  a  calf-skin  on  thoce  recreant  limbs;* 

for,  as  regards  the  mind,  one  would  be  just 
as  indicative  of  strength  as  the  other.  If  you 
study  women's  writings  before  you  can  laugh 
at  them,  you  will  be  a  perfect  Bloomer ;  with 


an  approach  to  the  appearance  of  a  man  you 
will  m  reality  be  a  woman,  and  Heaven 
knows  there  is  quite  enough  of  nonsense  in 
that  sex  already  without  your  augmenting 
it  Come  now,  don't  get  angry ;  you'll  be 
a  good  fellow  and  an  honorable  citizen  if 
you  take  to  read,  and  mature  your  mind. 
You  will  think  better  of  me,  no  doubt,  at  a 
future  day  than  you  do  just  now.  Come, 
boy, 

**  One  bumper  at  parting." 

Bellows. — Faith,  you've  been  bumping 
me  all  the  night 

Johannes. — Here's  more  common  sense 
to  the  ladies,  and  more  patience  to  you  I 

Bellows. — Nothing   abuUt   the    black 


Johannes. — If  you're  not  off  presently 
you  shall  have  a  pair  of  them. 

Bellows. — Doctor  ? 

Johannes. — WtlL 

Bellows. — Here's  more  patience  to  you, 
and  more  common  sense  to  both  of  us — 
black  eyes  included. 

Johannes. — Young  Impudence 

Bellows  (closing  uie  door  after  him). — 
Good  night.  Doctor.   (Singing  on  the  stairs.) 

**Ti8  all  round  my  bat" 

Johannes  {smokes). 
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'WHO  FELL  IN  THI 

[The  followinfc  fine  lyric,  from  the 
the  author,  Mr.  Wii .  R  Wallace,  aa  j 
an  article  in  this  number.  Our  rea 
our  pages  bjr  the  same  hand.  They  i 
as  rare  as  it  is  inspiring  to  the  poetic : 
eaUed  for. — Ed.] 


Alone  and  in 

The  mass  t 
For  the  brav< 

Through  tt 
The  Shades  o 

Tell,  Was 
Their  brows  ' 
And  their  br( 

On  the  fnn 


Alone  and  in 

But  shall  tl 
Is  it  thus  the; 

Nol  a  grar; 
Then  again  vf 

Not  soundl 
But,  like  thui 
They  shall  bli 

Ajid  Koflsi] 


The  tapers  th 

Shall  the  fa 
Its  organ,  the 

Roaring  do 
The  priests  ar 

On  their  sc 
Oh,  never  wa 
As  that  to  be 

By  the  Uoc 


Then  rest,  He 
We  trample 

That  for  Fact 
For  Freedo 

Yes,  rest.  Her 
O'er  th©  bai 

Oh,  ret  shall  : 

Of  voiir  tntu 
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The  whole  approach  to  Constantinople 
through  the  Dardanelles  is  the  most  exqui- 
Bite  thing  in  the  world.     On  either  side  you 
are  presented  with  spots  of  undying  inter- 
est   and   classical  renown:  like  Paul  you 
"sail   under  Cyprus;*'  you  anchor  in  full 
sight  of  that  stronghold  of  chivalry,  Rhodes ; 
every  island  as  you  pass  has  its  separate 
story  of  ancient  or  modem  fame,  and  many 
of  the  dpots  are  heautiful  of  themselves. 
Tenedos   appeared  finely  as   the  steamer 
swept  by ;  the  low  coast  of  Troy,  with  the 
Achilles*  mound,  was  full  in  sight;  next  came 
the  spot  where  Leander  and  afterwards  By- 
ron swam  diagonally  across  the  Hellespont; 
and  then  we  were  amongst  a  small  fleet  off 
Dardanelles,  waiting  permission  to  pass  be- 
tween these  forts,  whose  immense  guns  the 
traveller  has  no  opportunity  to  see  or  hear. 
For^fications  abound  along  these  thinly- 
settled  hills  on  either  side,  which  directed  by 
European  science  might  give  a  very  warm 
welcome  to  any  intruder,  but  at  present  are 
of  very  little  account     If  a  ship  of  war  were 
only  obliging  enough  to  anchor  right  under 
a  battery,  after  some  trial  the  Turks  might 
manage  to  hit ;  but  to  a  steamer  in  rapid 
motion  they  could  do  no  mischief    So  that 
their  capital  city  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the 
world  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  yet  in 
its  long  history  it  boasts  of  having  been  but 
twice  taken.    It  is  more  than  twelve  hours 
of  steaming  from  the  Dardanelles  up  to  the 
city ;  but  a  world  of  fatigue  is  richly  repaid 
by  the  new  as  you  draw  near  Constantino- 
ple. If  there  is  a  great  disappointment  laid 
up  for  one  inside,  outside  the  most  excited 
imagination  is  surpassed.     I  saw  it  when 
the  morning  sun  was  just  gilding  its  lofty, 
needle-like   minarets  and  vast  domes   (al- 
most without  number)  with  a  flood  of  gold. 
Golden  points  and  glittering  crescents  rise 
from  every  part  of  the  city  ;  high  over  all 
tower  the  mosque  of  Achmet  and  the  su- 
perb dome  of  the  once  Christian  St.  Sophia, 
and  above  the  gloomy  turrets  which  girdle 
the  whole  rise  up  palace  and  seraglio- walls 
of  dazzling  white.    The  effect  of  uie  entire 


view,  so  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  city, 
is  owing  to  the  number,  beauty  and  size  of 
the  domes  and  minarets.  The  latter  are 
not  confined  to  the  mosques,  though  St. 
Sophia  has  nine;  but  every  public  bath 
here,  as  in  Cai  o  and  Damascus,  is  distin- 

fuished  by  a  huge  dome,  and  there  are  one 
undred  and  thirty  of  these ;  then  each  khan 
and  large  bazaar  has  one  or  more  ;  so  that 
Stamboul  (as  the  Turks  call  it)  may  well 
be  named  the  city  of  domes. 

The  **  Golden  Horn,"  the  inner  harbor, 
has  no  equal.  The  **  Sweet  Waters  "  flow- 
ing into  it,  upon  which  stand  many  summer- 
houses  and  small  palaces,  serve  to  keep  it 
clean ;  the  depth  of  the  water  allows  the 
largest  vessel  to  discharge  its  cargo  right  at 
the  qiuiys ;  only  two  bridges  interrupt  its 
navigation.  Its  shelter  is  as  perfect  as  that 
of  a  Liverpool  dock ;  and  a  thousand  large 
vessels  would  not  crowd  one  another.  Here 
is  the  favorite  promenade  of  the  Turk. 
Whole  fleets  of  light  canoes,  called  caioues, 
are  shooting  all  the  day  up  and  down  these 
quiet  waters.  On  the  Christians'  side  are 
arsenals,  barracks,  military  schools,  naval 
and  military  hospitals,  and  dock-yards  be- 
longing to  the  government ;  on  the  opposite 
side  a  row  of  mean,  half-painted,  decaying 
wooden  houses,  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
fine  view  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Next 
on  the  Turkish  side  is  the  holy  suburb  of 
Eyoub,  the  palace  of  the  Sultan's  mother, 
the  country-houses  of  wealthy  citizens,  each 
with  its  little  boat-house.  Then  the  arm  of 
the  sea  contracts,  and  you  are  floating  past 
kiosks,  gardens  and  fountains,  until  you 
leap  ashore  at  the  favorite  spring-house  of 
the  last  Sultan,  and  see  where  his  horses 
were  buried,  and  where  he  and  his  ministers 
smoked  away  many  a  sultry  hour  in  the 
sweetest  of  marble  pavilions,  in  the  midst  of 
the  falling  waters.  Europe  has  nothing 
more  refreshing,  and  the  Orient  nothing 
more  oriental,  than  this  rural  little  palace. 

The  most  holy  cemetery  deserves  t  special 
notice.  Its  beautiful  little  mosque,  which  no 
Christian  ever  entered,  and  in  which  every 


tm  rruphet  ivho  fell  at  the  siege  of  tlj- 
City ;  and  back  of  it  commence  tlie  tombs  u\ 
the  rojal  families ;  arjci  opposite  h  a  con- 
vent of  priest*),  a  tact  slightly  at  variance 
with  the  uHUJil  statemeiit  that  Mohamme- 
danism lias  no  priesthood.  Having  lived 
nearly  a  fortnight  with  a  party  of  fourteen 
of  the  Turkish  clergy,  and  witnessed  their 
frequent  chants  and  prayers,  I  cannot  hut 
regard  this  matter  m  settled,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  guide-liooks. 

All  the  way  from  the  water-eide  and 
along  a  inoutiti4in%Mid(i  for  mile^,  the  tombs 
of  the  turbaned  l>ei levers  stand  as  thiek  m 
possible  among  the  cypress  trees.  A  dead 
uniformity  of  pattern,  though  a  constant 
variety  of  fini^^h,  ia  observed  among  them. 
There  is  always  the  marble  [>o^t  at  the  fo^it 
and  another  at  the  liead,  the  latter  bearing 
the  turban,  in  e^ise  iU  owner  hxiA  not  been 
decapitated,  and  frequently  inscribed  in 
tlaming  blue  and  gold  with  the  name  and 
occupation  of  the  deceased ;  the  pyramidal 
inarble  shib  between  generally  cout^iining  a 
holluw  full  of  water  for  the  birds,  but  in 
the  small  m!>sf]^nes  groaning  under  a  load 
of  magnificent  rugs  and  ahawli^.  The 
tombs  nearest  to  this  holiest  of  Miosqne^ 
aro  commonly  built  over  with  graceful  iron- 
worked  roofe  to  keep  away  the  bii'ds^  nnd 
are  exceedingly  rieh  in  Moslem  style ;  tliat 
of  the  murdertd  Sultan  St-lim  \^  one  of  the 
mmt  conspicuous.  Near  by  are  those  of  tho 
children  of  S  til  tan  a  A  toy  a,  who  wppt  hcr- 
eelf  to  death  becau?ie  one  utltjr  anulhcr  of 
her  sons  wa's  bow-^trinL;<^d  to  prevent  any 
diB[iuto  in  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
Except  some  of  the  oldest  tombs  on  the  hill, 
all  others  are  in  perf*'ct  rcpaii\  a  wi/udeiful 
thing  in  the  East,  where  a  structure  Iwgins 
to  decay  about  m  soon  as  it  i^*  built,  and 
never  is  cared  for  aft<^r  the  clumsy  architect 
hm  left  his  work,  Scutari,  whieli  I  crossed 
the  Bosphorua  to  visit,  is  v^^atly  larger  tliau 
Eyoub,  containing  twenty  titiie,^  as  many 
tombs  as  there  are  now^  inhabitants  in  the 
"  Queen  of  the  East ;"  but  is  not  near  m 
impreBsivn  f>xei  |>t  l>y  its  decay  and  ap[m* 
ajitiquity  and  Mlmof^t  endleaA  e:itent 
ri  itself  is  an  *>irceedjiwf^  ahabbv  vil* 
Guidc-lxjijk>i  tell  M^Hkrerr  ooum^ 
beulomccordiiig  t^^^^^^  win  eh  iw- 
it;  n  pure  iuve^^^^^^ypn^ua* 


■    the  elegant  marble  tomb 

'  i .  I  i jud^s  favorite  horse  and  a 

barrack  for  the  militaiy,  there  h    »o 
ture  of  any  pretension   in   xhm   Cftr-£uDtd 
Asiatic  suburb,  the  peculiftr!y-prdt*rr*Ml  i 
jug-place  of  the  Turk,  in  obedieiKsa   to 
traditiou  that  he  holdi  no  p^rmainyfit ; 
on  the  £uro[*eaD  shore. 

This  ancicjit  faith  that  tbej  &re    to 
their  capital  city,  the  ccmmoii  f^isi^ 
the  hour  of  downfall  is  near  at  luiGil,  A  det- 
tiny  that  hua  been  proclaimed  for  neiu^  d«» 
centuries  by  atl  writers  upion  Tnrkvy,  woeam 
retiected  from  the  melatjclioly  ^u&&   of  ife 
Sultan  and  confirmed  by  his  con^tJini  fiull 
in  eftbr^  at  refonii.    It  is  true  tbal  i 
country  has  changed  more ;  he  thi 
see  the  genuine  Mussulman  cooqiarror  te 
eome  on  the  utiige  d  ready  toa  mt^      1%* 
llowing  robes  of  the  high  oSSeer^  mxtA  thmr 
picturesque  turbans  are  no  more  to  hm  matm^ 
from  the  Sultan  down,  the  niilitary,  th^  V^ 
lice,  and  the  various  officials,  wt^nr  a  hum 
European  uniform,  and  llie   ua^unty    !*»• 
buorih,  or  rouud,  red  cap  of  Fez*    Sii  UmffP 
do  the  traiUjrs^  heads  grin  from  tlie  mvrWiffm 
gate ;  no  more  tkithles»  wives  ar^  alipfjcd 
through  that  wide  trough  into  ft  wtm^gFe^^ 
grave.     Neither  are  the  pack«  of  wolfiA 
hounds  m  numerous  and  formidalik  In  ^ 
streets;  nor  the  merchants  a»  hQm»%  lw*» 
]ri table,  lazy  and  piuus  a*  of  yoft,     Stuik^ 
charmers  are  rare^  slave-markets  arartj  de- 
serted,  opium -smokers  all   but   unkfiona; 
richly-paying  "  Ilowadjii''*  can  enter  nemrijf 
every  pbice  uutilolti^ted,  and  deltsct  notbia^ 
of  the  aucient  bigotry  of  the  aU-et>i>i) fieri A^ 
ifoslem.     And  yet.   d*3csiying   m   it  m  ^ 
heart,  every  effort  to  improve  ^ilitig  tbtuli^ 
the  corruption  of  the  agent*  of  goirerniti^0l» 
Earopaii  ttllcr  Euro|jeau  t browing  up  bit 
employment  in  disgu-^t  or  di«mi?*^*4  to  giire 
place  lo  some  otjurt  favorite  or  ArmeaiftS 
[jretnider,— with   im  army  of  tUroe    lmi>- 
dred   thousand   men,   forty  fthit»   of   wjir, 
several  sjteara -vessel*,  the  contri»l  of  all  thm 
force  of  Ei^ypt^  and  a  revenue  iiici^jt*M  ^T 
the  aWlitioi*  of  **ever.d  nTowopoli*^ ,  ' 
toman  Km  pi  re  may  outtivo  im  |»*' 
t>f  ^Sfaug*ir^  and  the  e\p'.H!Ul»t)Ot  of  irww^ 
Sa^lliliiL^bj*   tho  nlrunrf  Krtm  of  KnelaiMl 
i  1 1 :  T  5\  \  \v  eatb  tj  r  ^  or*e  {j*l<^  t  li juj 
iwin-j  upon  it  trom  Uiq  Nc^rtli. 
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=^»      surrender  o?  ?*'''' 
'f«an5enTrJ^C<^'»«« 
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World.      °"'  ^'^"firerous^ 
Jeaferti^  /^«  »««« 

stances  kI  ."*^'wtria.   uJ'^ 
^®iit  as  o       ^^^T  of  «     ^^^ 

manitr  ..^J'  the  fact  f[  f  "^'''^ 
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in  Oou^Lftiitinople,  and  but  twice  at  Uamas- 
cus.  But  the  (jeculiarity  of  tlie  Can^taiiLi- 
nople  bimiars  hi,  thai  lliey  iire  so  well  built  i 
and,  ifisbfiad  of  btiii^  covert;d  with  ragged 
maU,  like  tliose  i>f  DMniitsctH,  or  only  here 
and  there  a  i^riin  arcb,  as  ;it  Acre,  the  vttst 
extent  is  covered  with  n  solid  a  Line  riKif, 
arching  over  the  s^trc^^t  fi>r  miles.  From  the 
mrtin  trunk  run  smaller  otifS^  ako  fircht-d, 
Rt  right  aiigW,  and  at  intervak  occur  the 
khau^  or  ludgiiig  housea  for  strange  mer* 
chants,  and  exchangi-s  for  the  wholesale 
trade*  Thesci  bear  tue  name  of  some  Suhau 
or  SulUiTni  by  whom  ihey  were  built,  an  J 
are  pretty  nearly  free  to  tlie  public.  In 
thes^e  iJie  storage  room  is  of  cuunse  larger, 
hut  not  to  compare  with  what  our  own 
ineri!.hanL^  requirt',  antl  I  found  them  every- 
where dark,  dini^y  and  old.  In  Datnascus 
the  jihofft^  were  framed  of  ruugh,  unpainted 
wooil,  and  the  cover?^  or  shutters,  which 
were  locked  every  night,  but  never  closed  if 
the  merchant  uttly  went  to  the  mo&^ue, 
Tvcre  no  better  than  the  commonest  barn 
door  in  Connectient.  In  Constantinople, 
these  were  always  hnif^hed  with  neatness, 
with  a  low;  carved  bahki trade  in  front;  the 
iame  idea  very  ditlereutly  expressed.  The 
most  striking  article*  here  were  ^orae  Per- 
sian embroidered  me ri noes  and  silks  whith 
attracted  mtieh  notice  at  the  London  Ejthi- 
bitiotL  It  sti  uck  me  there  were  iewer  con* 
venir'nees  for  gle^'ping^,  and  fewer  still  so 
plea'^aDtly  occupied,  than  in  tlie  other  great 
Eitstcrn  cities.  The  truth  i^^  the  alinmt 
daily  arrival  of  steam ura  in  the  Golden 
Horn  has  sadly  dislurK-d  this  Sleepy 
Hollow;  hsLs  really  rxcib-d  many  a  quiet 
Mus^idman  ;  has  mad  3  i^ad  havoc  in  all  his 
habit?,  goi>d  and  bad,  and  madi>  hi  to  fa- 
mi  bar  with  cheating  in  budness,  inU*mper- 
ance  in  drink,  intrigue  and  inhospitahty. 

The  slave  mart,  1  have  said,  was  nearly 
closed.  My  dragoman  injiisted  U[M>n  it  that 
the  vigorous  ciForL*  of  the  Briti^^h  Ambassa- 
dor had  entirely  awept  it  away.  He  has 
done  all  he  could,  and  no  single  man  could 
do  mL>re*  Long  fan ji  liar  with  this  court, 
bis  tact,  decision,  cneriry^  fe^rleSAtjesa,  have 
all  btrt  Iriumphed^^^lj^tri  the  old  ^mt^ 
right  undr^r  tjie  ^^^^^nifjcent  mofti^Uii 
iu  tbr  world,  in  |^^^^^fe(  ftimdl  ap: 
ment-t,  pundfl^^^^^^kbi  ntul  a 
white  ouf^,  very  f^^^^^^^^^  puh  Ili-«  r 
and  QccmkmkUy  Jl^^^^^^^^^mi  i»udj< 


persons  of  the  hvmg  nserehmia 
alone,  excepting  rny  timtd  &•  ■ 
waa  worse  than  being  tjuit^j  ': 
eould  not  disco vi^  muc'h;otily  . 
were  the  bfint  dres?^J  aUve*  1  l^J  '•^" 
far  better  than  the  Jilmo^i  nnkril  tln^r 
the  Nile,  that  they  hnd  lli<' 
like  Turkish  ladiejs*  werL^eicerin-:; , 
even  to  singing  out  to  m^?  '*  tVnl  ? 
and  desirous  to  "lind  a  new  homt^* 
where  a«  soon  us  poasibk.  I  mw  BO 
ties  among  them-^thos^  sro  rc«fiW 
Sultans  and  Paohas ;  but  nuiMS  no  id 
chimney -s  wee  pish  m  at  Cairo  and  h 
1  was  struck  by  the  honeisty  of  »r 
servant  dose  by*  We  were  alotiis:  1 
him  Reveral  dolhira  just  to  ent*'r  iht; 
edifice,  which  was  tmptj  at  tliM  U 
There  can  hardly  l>c  a  doubt  that 
poor  enough  Uj  l«!  tempted :  but  h 
not  yield ;  jserhap  he  s^aid  with  tliv 
"  Thy  gold  perish  with  lliee  "  I  h 
content  with  a  distant  j>eep  at  Ui 
carpet -covered  ^oar^  ami  tno  to 
hanging  with  many  !amp&,  and  « 
how  many  Turki^^h  htm-^^  of  pm 
already  &een.  P^or,  without  a  Sul 
man  and  jauissarj-,  wliat  1  ha*i  fr 
at  Cairo  was  forbidden  fruit  here, 
culiarities  of  the  Constantinoplta  ID 
not  their  siie  or  age,  uor  their  co* 
peculiar  sanctity.  The  *'  TagHL^uni 
i^  tar  older,  and  the  St.  C>iuar  at  1 
far  ho  her.  But  thc*e,  besides  \m 
dome*  and  minarets,  have  moft 
ground^,  better  etmTcniGnc*^  for 
tiner  rtepuleiiral  monumciit^,  and  1 
leges  of  priests,  Ono  of  thecn  5 
markahle  tor  a  pile  of  cbe«itfi  um 
jewels  and  trcAi^ur^Ar  depo^lwd 
viduals  for  safe  kdoping,  which  to 
century  to  century  untoiichtNi,  c|( 
eu:e  in  an  open  gaSh  ry  of  Uio  plm 
prayer,  as  if  gnard<-d  hy  all  tho  I 
of  Christendom*  Somo  €if  the  fi 
Sibeeb  are  verj^  singular  ntrtict 
agine  a  round  mafbl«i  hoti-^,  ^\\X 
dowi^  gratt>d  witli  bronco,  ttnd  m* 
wtihm  all  dny  lanj^  to  |ifiA4  f^ 
the    wmdovvrt— rm^h  clip    n    prat 

^^ui«.^  you  ascrunil  n  tVi 

aad  murk  tlii?    ivuu^r   I 

I     !i^m  tbi^  ovrrbi 
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3<1.      In  a  sultry  land,  and  a  general 
of  water,  there  is  a  mercy  in  all 

'whirling  dervishes,  very  improperly 
**  dancing,"  seemed  utterly  spiritless, 
•ed  with  the  howling  brethren  of  the 
ixxrxQ  whom  I  had  met  in  Egypt.  The 
of  the  exercise  was  merely  that  forty 
11  long  but  full  woollen  robes,  sailed 
their  circular  hall  to  some  monoto- 
iiusic,  bowing  to  their  superior  once 
\\  revolution,  and  receiving  the  same 
'  in  return.  There  was  no  religious 
2ibout  it,  nothing  of  the  mad  excite- 
I  hiui  witnessed  before ;  the  whole 
wa.s  formal  and  stupid  enough.  They 
tt^nded  prayers  at  the  mosque  before, 
generally  have  the  Koran  read  or  ro- 
afterwards,  and  profess  to  be  still  a 
of  monkish  ascetics,  but  are  charged 
being  sad  hypocrites,  making  only  a 
of  their  godliness.  When  fanaticism 
es,  in  a  body  like  this,  it  is  succeeded 
le  worst  kind  of  pharisaism.  A  good 
about  the  present  Sultan  is  that,  a  voice 
Qg  from  a  previous  Sultan's  tomb,  say- 
*  1  burn,"  instead  of  paying  for  prayers 
et  the  poor  fellow  out  of  the  tires  of 
atory,  he  tore  open  the  tomb,  and  found 
scally  dervinh,  whose  "burning"  was 
kly  cooled  down  in  the  Bosphorus. 
.  very  strange  sort  of  cistern  is  that 
;h  bears  the  name  of  "  the  thousand  and 
'*  columns,  containing  at  present  less 
I  half  that  number  in  an  underground 
.  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  two 
dred,  and  occupied  now  by  wretched- 
iing  silk  weavers — not  so  naked,  how- 
*,  or  sickly  as  the  books  declare.  Every 
t  of  this  structure  marks  the  barbarous 
lod  of  art. 

ihe  Seraglio  is  supposed  by  strangers  to 
merely  the  residence  of  the  SultanV 
les :  so  far  from  that,  the  principal  gov- 
ment  offices  are  included  within  its  walls, 
I  you  have  perfectly  free  entrance  as  fai 
the  outer  court.  Near  the  over-praised 
>sque  of  SL  Sophia  is  the  "Sublime 
rte"  the  outside  gate  of  the  Palace,  a 
me  now  transferred  to  a  stiff  pile  of  state 
ices  at  a  little  distance ;  then  on  the  right 
one  enters  is  a  Pacha's  palace,  evidently 
^reat  place  of  resort,  but  a  huge  pile  of 
wanness.  Opposite  to  it  stands  the  arsenal 
ancient  armor,  once  the  church  of  St. 
mo ;  and  adjoining  that  some  red  tombs  I 


of  an  unknown  antiquity,  but  placed  here  by 
the  Turk  for  safe  keeping ;  then  come  the 
mint  and  treasury.  An  ordinary  gateway 
leads  to  the  palace  proper,  whose  grounds 
are  filled  with  trees  and  occupied  by  build* 
ings  of  every  shape,  excepi  the  beautiful  or 
magnificent,  erected  by  different  Sultans 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  moment ;  an 
irri»gular  and  vast  expanse  (those  say  who 
have  visited  it  all;  of  kiosks,  baths,  foun- 
tains, and  cypress  groves. 

The  common  streets  of  Constantinople  are 
mean,  filthy,  and  uninteresting  in  the  ex- 
treme :  not  named  or  numbered,  nor  laid 
down  upon  maps,  a  stranger  is  absolutely 
helpless;  and,  as  there  are  no  lamps  at 
nights,  and  some  danger  of  dogs,  and  an 
awkward  feeling  that  you  might  be  robbed 
and  murdered  without  anybody's  knowing 
it,  and  then  the  most  miserable  of  stone 
pavements  to  stumble  over,  and  a  very  raw, 
uncomfortable  wind  from  the  Black  Sea,  one 
may  be  pardoned  for  not  liking  Stamboul 
any  too  well.  Byron  says  that  **  five  days 
out  of  every  seven  you  might  d — n  the 
climate,  and  complain  of  spleen  at  Constan- 
tinople." The  never-cleaned  streets,  the 
half-open  graves,  the  extensive  burial- 
grounds  in  the  city,  the  extreme  filth  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  and  the 
absence  of  suitable  medical  treatment,  more 
than  explain  the  frequency  of  disease  and 
death. 

To  leave  Constantinople  and  not  mention 
a  bath  would  be  unpardonable.  Even  the 
smallest  Oriental  town  is  thus  provided, 
and  the  **  queen  city  "  has  over  three  hun- 
dred for  the  puolic,  besides  many  private 
ones  for  the  wealthy.  The  exterior  is  al- 
ways unpromising.  The  first  apartment  to 
which  I  was  admitted  was  very  lofty  and 
spacious,  dome-lighted,  and  pierced  with  nu- 
merous! air-holes.  In  recesses  along  the  walk 
persons  were  reclining  with  sherbet  and  the 
chibouque,  as  if  to  recover  from  extreme 
fatigue :  a  small  cafe  makes  a  corner  of  thb 
reception  and  dressing-room.  A  half-naked 
fellow  assists  you  to  strip,  ties  up  your  cloth- 
ing in  a  separate  parcel,  and  girding  a  towel 
around  your  loins,  and  putting  clogs  on  your 
feet,  leads  you  to  the  next  warmer  apartment. 
Not  familiar  with  the  .mystery  of  pattens,  I 
preferred  to  walk  bare  foot  over  the  warm 
marble,  but  actually  tied  with  terror  from 
the  inner  apartment,  where  the  heat  exceeded 
a  hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit    After  a 
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while,  however,  mustering  courage  for  the 
worst,  I  gave  myself  up  to  a  half-naked, 
shaven-headed  Turk,  who  laid  me  on  my 
back,  and  watered  and  soaped,  and  rubbed 
with  a  hair-glove,  and  bathed,  till  with  the 
excessive  perspiration  I  felt  quite  dissolved. 
Then  a  white  napkin  was  bound  round  the 
head,  and  a  dry  linen  around  the  waist,  and 
the  same  attendant  led  forth  to  a  lounge  in 
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the  great  hall,  with  wfaatenr  nibsu  i 
plea^  to  order.      After  paeaae  ^    i 
dreamy  half  hoar,  to  a  Tan  tJutzt    i 
in  existence,  I  returned  U>  mj  U^ 
parboiled  state,  enervated  and  »^ 
for  work,  and  hardly   fit  f«jr  pir. 
equipped  with  fleas,  and  quite  z:  • 
the  customary  extravaganoe  abas 
equalled  delights  of  the  TiukiA  h^ 
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We  anticipate  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest and  excitement  in  the  approaching 
canvass  for  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.  All  parties  are  burnishing  their 
armor  and  providing  and  collecting  their 
warlike  munitions  for  the  impending  con- 
test. The  disunionist  of  the  North  has 
already  uttered  his  battle  cry  of  "  Free  Soil 
or  Disunion ;"  and  in  reply  to  this  announce- 
ment of  his  political  creed,  is  heard  the  re- 
sponse of  the  distant  South,  in  accents  im- 
perions  and  threatening,  of  "Slave  Labor 
and  Disunion."  The  Democratic  party, 
still  writhing  under  the  defeat  of  "forty- 
eight,'^  and  in  a  measure  suffering  the  pri- 
vations of  the  treasury  spoils,  are  desper- 
ately engaged  in  creating  new  issues  on 
which  to  rally  their  forces,  and  on  which 
they  hope  to  retrieve  their  fallen  fortunes  in 
the  coming  contest.  The  Whig  party,  too, 
have  interests  in  the  political  struggle  for  su- 
premacy. After  a  contest  of  twenty  years 
against  the  assumptions  of  the  arrogant  and 
self-styled  Democracy,  they  have  succeeded 
in  th.  vanquisbment  of  their  opponents,  and 
have  given  to  the  country  an  administration 
distinguished  for  talent,  for  political  wisdom, 
and  undisputed  integrity.  Yet  an  adminis- 
tration qualified  to  accomplish  so  much  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  cir- 
cumvented and  trammelled,  its  energies 
cripi)led  and  prostrated,  and  its  action  ren- 
dered inefficient,  by  a  Congress  which  has 
thrown  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reform. 
Every  expedient  has  been  resorted  to  by  the 
disaffected  and  defeated  ranks  of  Locofocoisro, 
to  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  discus- 
sion and  establishment  of  the  important 


principles  which    the     party  in  ; 
organized  to  secure.      For  tbe  iff- 
ment  of  this  sinister  object,  «eclio» 
ies,  which  had  slumbered  from  ^- 
Andrew  Jackson  until  now,  have  * 
cited  and  aroused.     Fanaticisin  A 
extremes  of  the  nation  has  66en  nc- 
and  excited  to  unprecedented  adj^r 
insidious   wiles  of  defeated  deoJt- 
It  has  been  publicly  proclaimed,  tk 
preservation  of  the  "  Union,"  oW  w» 
be  abandoned,  old    parties  diao»v- 
new  ones  organized.     This  absori ' 
has   been  propagated  with  bs  bh^ 
activity,  and  earnestness,  as  if  tb 
were  actually  in  danger  of  dissolotJ* 
whole  of  the  inflammatory  decluB* 
ative  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Ui»* 
least  now,  unnecessary,  and  oaJf  ff^ 
of   evil.     True,  infatuated  and  va€ 
fanaticism  at  the  North  has  bee 
clamorous,  and  treasonable  in  iti  b* 
nunciation  of  the  Union ;  but  how«^ 
friendly  their  sentiments,  and  f^*' 
united  their  action  to  acoompliM  '* 
throw,  their  numbers  and  influeDO?^ 
contemptible  to  justify  any  appw^w^' 
the  part  of  the  tiue  and  patriotic  f»>' 
his  country.     This  position  is  fa//T«^  , 
by  reference  to  the  contest  of  18*^' ' 
the   abolitionists  of   the  North  W" 
own  candidate  in  the  field,  who  i^^^  ^ 
undivided  support  of  the  party,  vA  vf  ' 
disaffected  "  Free  Democracy  "  ^^  ^^^  ^. 
of  New- York  *     Vet  u  mi  cr  ci    -iJ 
favorable  for  tbe  iHiiinph  of  tb^, 
if  such  principles  tier  could  triytt|'^ 
were  unable  to  cafrrit* jr«**.  «^  * 
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r  even  to  secure  a  respectable  minor* 
iny  State,  save  in  New-York,  where 
alesced  with  the  Van  Buren  school 
locrats. 

her,  do  we  apprehend,  need  there  any 
larm  be  excited  relative  to  the  action 
more  impulsive  nnllifier  of  the  South. 
under  of  his  eloquence,  when  he  first 
med  disunion,  was  indeed  startling; 

it  rolled  peal  after  peal  through  the 
al  heavens,  many  there  were  who  had 
nisgivings,  until  it  was  discovered  that 
>lt  of  the  thunderer  was  pointless  and 
^mpanied  by  the  vivid  and  destructive 
)f  the^  electric  fluid.  Long  since  has 
lost  timid  friend  of  the  ReDublic  taken 
ge,  and  forgotten  to  tremble  at  the  di- 
naledictions  of  the  most  turbulent  agi- 
The  disunionist  of  the  South  has  no 
cal  influence  out  of  his  particular  and 
3d  drde.  He  has  not  the  power  to 
taxea,  organize  armies,  fight  battles,  or 

Presidents.  True,  he  mu  openly  ad- 
ted  treason  in  the  most  decidea  and 
acing  tone.  Long  has  he  labored  to 
le  aiv  incendiary  flame  which  should 
itually  consume  the  fair  prrportions  of 

temple  of  liberty  in  which  the  freemen 
I  continent  are  destined  to  assemble  and 
Bhip.  Yet  notvfithstanding  the  energy 
lis  treasonable  appeals  to  the  people,  no 
)  has  been  taken  towards  the  accomplish- 
Dt  of  his  treasonable  purpose;  no  dis- 
on  banner  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
ids  of  heaven ;  there  has  been  no  **  assem- 
Qg  of  the  hosts  to  battle.**  The  laws  of 
)  Utnkd  States  still  continue  to  be  fully 
3cuted  in  the  infected  district,  vnthout 
position  from  the  most  chivahrous  of  the 
aspirators,  and  the  earthquake  rumbhngs 
revolution  have  receded  and  diminished, 
itil  its  loudest  note  of  discord  is  but  faintly 
idible.  Tbey  have  finally  appealed  to  the 
dlot-box,  and  found  that  the  people  were 
rdnstihem.  They  have  taken  the  last  lesson 
I  the  demagogue,  and  it  has  taught  them 
lat  the  masses  of  the  South  are  as  firm  for 
16  Union  as  those  of  any  other  section. 

GrantiDff  then  from  these  facts  that  the 
Jnion  is  m  no  danger,  it  is  absurd  folly  to 
organize  a  political  party  for  its  preservati6n. 
[he  American  people,  with  the  exceptions 
dloded  to,  regardless  of  sect  or  party,  are 
ht  true  conservative  party  into  whose  hands 


no  sectional  jealousies,  no  "  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,**  can  ever  alienate  their  deep  and  abid- 
ing affection  from  the  American  Union. 
Full  well  do  they  know  that  political 
liberty,  national  independence  and  pros- 
perity, are  the  direct  and  grand  results  of 
thb  glorious  confederacy  of  republics.  Let 
the  revolutionary  and  disorganizing  dema- 
gogue but  make  his  treasonable  appeal  to 
the  people,  and  from  the  grave  descendant 
of  the  Puritan,  still  clinging  to  Uie  rocks  and 
hills  of  his  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  from  the  im- 
pulsive son  of  the  South,  amid  his  luxuriant 
and  productive  fields ;  from  the  rude  bor- 
derer on  the  wilderness  shores  of  the  north- 
em  lakes ;  and  even  from  those  distant  and 
romantic  regions  where  all  the  gorgeous 
wealth  of  oriental  fable  appears  to  have  been 
realized;  from  the  wide  extremes  of  this 
broad  continent  comes  the  responding  shout 
of  the  nation  as  the  voice  of  one  man,  pro- 
claimin^r  unchanging  and  eternal  devotion  to 
the  Union. 

At  this  period  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country,  under 
the  management  of  both  political  parties,  is 
claiming  precedence  for  certain  disUnguished 
statesmen  in  the  impending  contest,  on  ao* 
count  of  the  patriotism  and  vigor  vriih  which 
they  sustained  the  Union  when  assailed  by 
Southern  and  Nortiiern  nullification.  It  is 
shown  by  the  journalists,  that  independent 
of  the  arduous  Uongressional  duties  imposed 
upon  their  favorites,  which  they  have  dis- 
charged with  such  distinguished  ability,  they 
have  accomplished  much  more,  and  all  for 
the  Union.*    They  have  visited  all  the 


*  It  is  Decenary  for  ua  here  to  enter  a  caveat 
a^puntt  the  too  ungaarded  sweep  of  our  con* 
tnbator*s  obaervatioos.  Doabtlesss  there  have 
been  many  attempts  to  ride  into  ooosideratioB 
on  the  wave  of  this  excitement,  aa  ii  usual  with 
political  aspirants ;  and  their  lade  of  other  qualifi- 
catioiw  was  expected  to  be  hidden  imder  the  veil 
of  this  soblime  devotioa  eulogised  by  oar  friend ; 
bat  there  weu  mm  who  thought  it  neoeisary  to 
step  ittook  poeitioos  already  attained  by  all  the 
qualincatioDs  necessary  for  any)  dofirn  into  the 
popular  arena,  and  with  words  of  power  and  wi»> 
dom  cool  the  heats,  clear  the  peiphixitiea,  and 
arooBe  the  patriotism  that  the  strife  had  engeih 
dered.  This,  in  these  men,  was  legitimate  and 
mnd  Theyhad  fought  the  battie  in  other  forms; 
had  staked  themselves  upon  it,  when  the  issue 
was  not  known ;  throwing  aside  their  sectional 
7'  1  .'  •  #  Ai.  ti  ^  1*  1.  f  1  predilections,  and  taking  a  national  and  judicial 
the  destmies  of  the  Repubhc  may  be  safely  iittttude— just  to  aU^and  fearless  of  i 
conunitted.   No  inflammatory  declamation, I     '^  .  ..^— *- 


2%€y  properly  therefefe^p^i^^i^^^B^ 
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ground,  stands  in  the  same  position,  and 
leaves  the  nation  resting  on  the  same  politi- 
cal basis  on  which  it  rested  before  the  battle 
for  the  Union  was  fought  Nothing  has 
been  accomplished ;  no  new  pnnciples  have 
been  developed ;  no  new  policy  has  been 
marked  out  for  the  progress  of  the  nation  in 
its  march  to  greatness. 

The  same  results  will  naturally  flow  from 
adopting  as  an  article  of  party  creed  the 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  This 
would  give  additional  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  disunionist  of  the 
South,  and  add  more  fuel  to  the  flames  of 
disaffection  and  nullification  which  have 
already  burnt  with  so  much  fury.  It  would 
give  strength  and  consistency  to  their  action, 
and  add  numbers  to  their  ranks.  Many 
who  have  heretofore  been  silent  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  exciting  issues,  or  who  have 
manfully  defended  the  Union,  would  be 
driven  into  the  ranks  of  nullification  by  the 
repeal  of  a  law  which  tended  to  guard  their 
private  interests  from  infraction.  Even 
States  distinguished  for  their  high-souled 
patriotism  would  waver  in  their  devotion  to 
a  government  which  had  failed  to  recognize 
their  peculiar  institutions,  and  afforded  no 
protection  to  th^ir  distinctive  rights.  They 
may  even  be  tempted  to  desert  the  national 
banner  under  whose  protecting  folds  they 
have  won  imperishable  glory  on  many  a 
hard-fought  field,  and  range  themselves  un- 
der the  flag  of  treason  given  to  the  winds  by 
the  hands  of  nullification. 

All  our  experience  proves  that  any  issue 
whatever  made  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
must  tend  to  foster  and  strengthen  those 
sectional  jealousies  which  may  yet  become 
formidable  to  the  harmony  and  perpetuity 
of  the  Union.  The  feehng  of  enmity  be- 
tween the  hostile  parties  has  never  been  har- 
monized, but  always  increased,  by  a  discus- 
sion of  their  matters  of  difference. 

In  the  mean  time  the  nation  has  lost  years 
in  this  age  of  progress  in  raising  new  and 
fruitless  issues,  whilst  the  practical  interests 
of  the  nation — ^its  conmierce,  its  manufac- 
tures and  mechanical  arts — are  languishing 
for  want  of  adequate  protection.  Notwith- 
standing mines  have  been  discovered  in  our 
wide  domain  unexampled  in  richness  and 
extent,  although  millions  may  have  rewarded 
the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  pbneer  to 
the  distant  El  Dorado,  yet  is  the  nation 
dailjr  atripped  of  il«  rut  resources^  and  the 


gold  of  California  is  fonxid  wa^ 
pay  the  cost  of  imported   htr^ 
American  skill  is  idle  and  nupfwi*. 
matters  not  to  the  enervated  Meil- 
Ms  native  mountains  sparkle  wc^ 
ores.    Whilst  milfioi»   are  dsz  :* 
earth,  this  nation  is  impovens&ed  f 
rupt.     And  it  matters  not  to  die  Jj: 
that  the  California  steamer  <iisckiR^ 
sea-ports  her  freight  of  znaaEv«  ^ 
the  same  gazette  which   annovaoe 
rival  and  comments  upon  tl^e  iick 
wealth  of  the  nation,  heralds  tlM  : 
of  the  European  steamer  fi^eighted  r 
same  precious  metal  for  the  pait^ 
ton,  woollen,  and  iron  fabrics.     Al  ti 
time  American  machinery  is  idk;Lr  - 
Picturing  skill  paralyzed,  her  £Kiar» 
of  them  closed,  and  the  rest  tottssr 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  cob 
interests  of  the  country  threateaed  ^ 
revulsion  unprecedented  in  Anuic 
toiy. 

In  the  tempest  of  discussion  rekth* 
"Fugitive  Slave  Law,"   the  intern! 
merce  of  the  country  is  perishing  f.. 
accumulated  obstructions  to  river  nar;r« 
Whilst  sage  pohUcians  are  grapeh. 
sing  the  constitutionality  and  ezped- 
a  law  in  which  the  great  majority  of  A 
can  dtizens  have  no  direct  or  praeticil . 
est,  the  boatman  on  our  western  wafts^ 
cared  for  by  Congress,  finds  a  deep  .• 
beneath  the  treacherous  wave.    Af^ 
Democratic  sages  who  control  the  ict»- 
that  great  party,  and  a  portion  of  tha ' 
tell  you  that  the  ^  noise  and  oonfnsoc*^ 
dent  to  the  settlement  of  Uie  ^  Viatm  c*. 
tion*'  is  so  great  that  you  cannot  do* 
heard.     Others,  who  unscrupulooslj t- 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  Cafiix:^ 
and  are  now  encouraging  the  cooqvs: 
Cuba,  without  inquiring  or  caring  fcr  :^ 
constitutionality  of  any  of  these  mos^ 
will  tell  you  that  the  improvement  of ».  • 
a  river  as  the  Mississippi,  roUiDj^  its  m^ 
waters  from  one  extremity  of  the  Backs!  • 
the  other,  bearing  on  its  broad  and  visr 
bosom  the  products  of  halftheconfedoi:^ 
States  of  this  Republic,  ib  an  object  ineibj 
local  in  its  character,  and^that  its  infror^ 
ment  was  never  contemplated  by  thelBMn- 
can  Constitution.    Such  ooanseh  will  «» 
tinue  to  prevail  bo  long  as  Coogre«ooatin» 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  agititkiB  oo  Cheia^ 
ject  of  fllaver^,^,  I|j^ll,J^k  ie  k^:  : 


folly  and  madness  for  the  Whig  party  to 
admit  into  the  coming  Presidential  contest 
any  of  those  unprofitable  and  exciting  topics 
that  have  been  for  the  present  professedly 
settled.  Any  attempt  to  revive  them  should 
be  "frpwned  down,"  for  the^tend  to  weaken 


the  Union,  and  will  continue  to  prevent  the 
triumph  of  any  of  those  principles  for  which 
the  party  exists  ;  and  keep  us  under  the  iron 
theories  from  which  we  arc  now  suffering. 

R.  W.  Hf 

Jiauvoo,  Illinois,  Sept  2^, 


OUR   GENERAL    REVIEW. 

AN    ABSTRACT    AND    BRIEF    CHRONICLE    OF    THE    TIME. 


Eyai^NDu-^Iii  England  the  cIobii^  of  the  Gnf s^ 
tul  PaiHCC  was*  peniiittiqg  tbe  press  auJ  ptioplc  to 
dirt^et  tbtir  allentipfi  outre  mciri!  to  the  JifftLirs 
of  tbe  worltJ  in  gcoemU  It  T^tus  do^etl  on  the 
11th  111  I,,  i^h^t  hftviiijj  proved  one  til"  llip  tnobt 

,  auecejiflful  and  epJeudid  specuUtiona  of  Ihe  ai^e. 
The  structure  will  pri>baljlj  be  removed,  ifi  MjiUs 
of  the  j»opu];ir  de^re  to  tliu  contrary.  ITyde 
Park  LH  an  appaniige  of  tbo  Court  and  the  ims- 
fcocracy,  and  it  is  tliotigbt  a  febow-bojt  or  other 

,  pTopt^rtj  of  the  commbimlty  would  bo  out  of 
place  within  ite  preciojcla. 

The  En^hsh  were  making^  great  preparatiooa 
for  the  reception  of  Kossuth,  w bo  wa»  expected  at 
Soiithjuii|*Uja  ia  tlie  Ajuericau  ship  of  war.  Up- 
wards of  a  Bcore  nuiyorB  of  towns  and  ekieE 

I  wmto  to  thtp  Major  of  SouthaiDptou  to  exprtfia  a 
deBire  to  jfjin  in  the  popular  welcome,     London 

'        and  it*  nmnicipality  were  prepared  to  give  the 

I         Huugariati  e%m  a  polite  and  kindly  rticeptioD. 

I         The  de.'^ire  to  do  honor  to  him  19  Tery  |^<ineTid : 

I  for  the  Ministera  are  not  diapoaed  to  curry  favor 
witb  the  deiipotlBms  just  now.    Two  fjf  them— the 

'        Secretary  of  War  (Lord  Palmerston)  and  Mr. 

:  Oladilone^^baTe  pubtictj^  denounced  or  foo- 
denDDedthehiffh-banded  doing^s  in  Naples  and  eke- 
whera  on  the  ContiaenL  So  that  no  government 
coDBideraticm  seeoiB  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
general  EoglL&h  welcome.  And  it  is  n  ^tmA  nm\ 
a  oQrdiAl  thing  to  see  the  two  great  ond  ptiwerrnl 
famjlie*  «f  English  tongiie  and  narne^  for^-tful  of 
past  difler^^nces^  ataading  side  hy  lUJe  and  fore- 
moat  in  the  Ctiiisi^  of  humanitv  in  the  njiil»t  of 
each  frowning  and  threaleniog  i.k»iHitijma-  AAer 
all,  thcro  ifi  do  fear  of  the  ultimnto  triunjph  of 
t^  goreramenti  all  over  the  worlds  when  Eng- 
laJid  and  iaiaericajoin  hands^  in  so  noble  a  cau^ 
m  this.  Mr.  Qkdsione'a  pampldet  agninst  the 
Waxg  of  Naples  has  called  forth  a  wrathful  reply 
ihHii  hiH  Miyexty,  implicaling  and  taunting^  the 
Itelld]  OoYemrrivrit;  white  tne  bpeei^li  of  Lord 
Frausitoa  at  Tiverton  has  excited  a  gcneml  in- 
dipatkn  aroons  tb»  continental  rulora— Louii 
Napoleon  indiiJ^d ;  and  il  hm  been  stated  in  a 
6«imal%  UPWfpafHfT,  (tlie  (Mter  Past  Ami  Zeltunff,) 
that  fbo  toleration  t^jcteudt'd  in  the  band  of  Teu- 
tfidc  ofinspu^tDf  H  tiow  m  London  m  a  breach  of 
good  faith  iowardd  the  German  niler^  who  ace 

vol*,  Vm,     MQ.  7*     ISiEW  mmMB, 


about  to  make  remonfitrancefl  against  it  Londoa 
u^  m  fact^  1  twined  npon  as  tho  centre  of  the  Euro- 
pean dt.inocriitii*  Tin*  object  of  the^e  h  a.  bUmdy 
radical  reveal  uti on  In  EuropLs  to  be  brought  ahout 
hy  th«  uuinn  of  the  people  and  by  thtiir  et>ntribii^ 
tions.  The  German  CuDimittee  prof>ci!H}  that 
pharea  ^hall  bo  bought  in  uatiouid  loan?,  wlilch 
tlje  chief  men  of  the  movement  i^haO  guarantee, 
and  which  »\ml\  hi*  repaid  on  the  liberation  of  the 
oatiaia.  Ma£2bii  has  been  trying  to  get  up  ?uch 
a  loan  for  the  prtrticniar  behoof  of  Italj.  Juat 
now  I^ofesftor  Kiokel,  \h&  poet,  is  tra veiling 
tl^iroogh  the  United  States  for  the  purjwso  <if  tx- 
pounduig  and  furtheriog,  pari  ieolnrly  among  out 
Germau  p.ipulation,  this  grinid  hberatin^  project 
Th«  prrjftig^  of  our  American  repubbcMObm  is 
begimntjg  to  impre^  and  agitate  the  United  King- 
dom  in  a  very  rtimarkahle  manner  The  EogliSi 
press  liajs  biconi*!  greatly  ot'copied  with  these 
States,  ar>d  itia  tone  hv^  beeonjy  vastly  loore  re- 
apecti'ul  and  conciliatory.  Latterly  the  Hon.  Mr, 
Lawrence  lias  been  creating  rt  sensiitjun  in  Ireland, 
far  more  deep  and  general  than  that  cnu^sed  by 
the  vj^it  of  tlifl  Queen  to  that  island.  Tlie  JTfii*« 
aliowi?  that  he  was  every  where  received  "^  with 
alttio:*t  ruyid  hoaore."  And  indeed  tlio  einckrity 
with  wjjich  bo  vim  followed  and  ftttd  waa  the 
more  t^itiphaticidly  proved^  tliat  he  did  not  go 
nmon^^  iLr  people  k>  promisij  tJiem  any  thing  or  Uy 
tliLtt.i  tliiijr  paiiAiouH  or  political  leaniogfj,  Hia 
sptM  rliH z,-^,  tijrooghrjut,  tended  the  other'  way — 
were  full  of  calm  adyiee  to  rely  npon  Ihemfielvt^a 
anjj  help  themi»elvei.  Nevertheless,  there  tie  wn,>* 
*-an  American— 'from  that  gr*;at  and  rich  land  of 
their  dreamji — the  land  ui  which  milUonfi  of  their 
country  men  had  a  home  and  a  refuge,  nnd  frooi 
which  witliin  the  last  few  years  orer  two  miUioni 
of  ponnda  eterhng  had  eome  from  poor  Jri.?h  lahor^ 
era  to  their  poorer  friends  in  the  cabina  at  home  ; 
BO  thfttj  if  Mr.  Lawreocc  were  really  the  griimlaoo 
of  Brien  Boru  himBel^  he  could  ntit  have  Wen  re- 
cciveti  with  more  cordial  re»pect  ixutl  eDthuai&sm. 
Furthermore,  they  Identified  him  with  tliat  aprit 
of  American  etiterprise  which,  in  tbe  matter  of 
Bftenniflhips  and  rail  way  p^  is  making  *uch  wonder- 
ful ch(UDigea  in  the  world,  and  hoped  aomething 
waji  about  to  be  done  for  the  country  at  last 
Some  Qf  tlie  people  actually  bact  an  idea  that  he 
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was  in  secret  the  agent  of  some  invading  propa- 

a  fa  who  came  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  descent  of  an 
army  of  Americans!  Some  yague  notions  of 
Ouba  and  the  Jlibustieros  were  running  through 
their  heads ;  and  certainly  such  ideas  were  not 
calculated  to  diminish  the  fervor  of  their  welcome 
on  the  occasion !  Mr.  Lawrence  went  from  Dub- 
lin to  Galway  to  see  the  bay  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  a  packet  station,  between  Ireland  and 
America.  He  afterwards  visited  Limerick,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Cork.  These  localities  and  one 
or  two  others  are  respectively  contending  for  the 
honor  and  profit  of  bemg  the  " station  \*  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  ingenious  politeness  which  the  Hon. 
gentleman  could  command,  to  order  his  phrase- 
ology in  the  midst  of  such  rival  claims.  But  he 
got  through  it  admirably,  and  praising  the  locali- 
ties generally,  disclaimed  any  aesire  to  decide  on 
the  most  eligible  place  for  Uie  station.  The  hos- 
pitality of  the  Irish  seems  to  have  overcome  his 
diplomacy  in  a  great  measure,  and  tbough  the 
fact  is  not  stated,  we  strongly  suspect  that,  while 
at  Cork,  the  Hon,  gentleman  must  have  kissed  the 
celebrated  Blarney  stone.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  very  certain  that  his  visit  produced  a  salutary 
agitation  in  the  Irish  mind,  and  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  English  press.  The  Times  says 
that  Mr.  lawrence,  in  visiting  Ireland,  went  to 
take  a  look  over  what  was  shortly  to  become  Am 
ovm, — that  is,  his  country's ;  for  "  every  Celt  will 
one  day  renounce  the  sceptres  and  coronets  of  the 
old  word."  This  great  exponent  of  English  senti- 
ment seems  to  acknowledge,  frankly,  that  the 
Irish  are  justified  by  circumstances  in  running 
away  from  the  place  of  their  birth  to  America; 
and  prophesies  tnat  they  will "  fulfil  the  great  law 
of  Providence  which  seems  to  enjoin  and  reward 
the  union  of  races.  They  will  mix  v^ith  the 
Anglo-Amencans,  and  be  known  no  more  as  a 
jealous  and  separate  people."  Strange  sentiments 
these,  coming  from  the  grand  organ  of  British  su- 
premacy. 

The  submarine  telegraph  between  France  and 
England  has  been  laid  down  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel, from  South  Foreland  to  Sanngate,near  Calais. 
The  line  consists  of  four  copper  wires,  like  bell- 
wires,  cased  in  g^tta  percha,  and  twined  with 
hempen  strands  into  the  size  of  a  rope  an  inch  in 
diameter.  More  hempen  strands  and  wires  of 
galvanized  iron  are  twined  round  this,  and  all  form 
a  flexible  casing  4^  inches  thick.  Messages  have 
been  flashed  through  very  satisfactorily,  and  the 
communication  with  Paris  will  doubtless  be  shortly 
completed. 

In  Ireland  the  Catholic  Association,  which  was 
about  to  be  got  up  in  opposition  to  the  late  Anti- 
Popish  Bill,  has  Deen  a  failure.  The  Catholic 
people  and  hierarchy  are  not  agreed  upon  the  mat- 
ter. Many  of  the  Irish  bishops  are  in  &vor  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  ai^d  the  government  system  of 
education.  But  Dr.  Cullen,  Primate  of  all  Ireland, 
is  bent  on  an  exclusively  Roman  system — sepa- 
rating, in  all  things,  the  sheep  from  the  goats^-the 
Catholics  fix>m  the  Prote8taDt^  with  whom  no 
terms,  no  faith,  is  to  be  kept  All  the  Irish  priests 
and  bishops  are  not  prepared  to  so  these  very  Ca- 
tholic and consiflteot lengths^ andhence  one  more 


element  of  Irish  discord.  AH  tibb  bmt  re- 
time, in  a  sort  of  eccle«a£tical  iiid«p«xki> 
Ireland,  like  the  Gallican  ia  France. 

Fergus  O'Connor's  great  §<heme  of  m  **  >  ■ 
Land  Company"  (under  vhi^  t^  mtA  «» 
apportioned  in  small  loU>  with  luiuii  *j 
holding  shares  in  the  busineas)  has  &Iles  *.. 
They  say  near  £100,000  has  disapptsrgd  s? 
Fergus,  the  manager,  **doee  doc  kavw  «-:- 
find  it"    The  whole  affiiir  is  io  Chswerr.  I 
O'Connell,  with  whom  Ferigos  worked  m  =.- 
tating  line  in  Ireland  some  twenty  yeax> 
80,  used  to  call  the  descendant  of  tW  ^m^  • 
Ireland  **  feather-headed   Fergus.*'      Vm^ 
Turkish  in  his  tastes,  **  bearing  do  bro&ff  »-. 
throne ;"  and  he  managed  to  cast  off  bk  o-  ^ 
who  went  to  England  and  set  up  Sur  hr:  - 
Chartist    His  occupation,  in  any  dbmne^  - 
gone,  like  Othel1o'& 

The  Queen  of  England  and  her  &bii!t  i^ 
iouming  at  the  royal  seat,  Balmoral,  ia  t^  - 
lands  of  Scotland. 

England  is  preparing  to  get  m  her  s£k« 
world.    The  Royal  West  India  ICaa  Stem 
Company  is  about  to  place   fire   new  > 
steamers  on  the  line  between  Southane^ 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama^p—the    Am^^^  ^^ 
Parana,  Magdalena  and  Demarara.     T^ 
sea-horses  will  be  churning  the  great  Atkr 
in  the  beginning  of  next  year,  and  ton  ± 
amount  of  the  trade  between  the  Emc  " 
Western  hemispheres  into  a  central  cfaaxi 
company  has  been  also  formed  in  Lmrr^ 
the jpurpose  of  increasing  (be  trade  and  iot- 
of  England  with  the  Brazilian  empire.    Tlr^ 
steamships  of  large  size,  and  on  the  aoev  - 
p^e,  are  to  be  put  upon  the  line   as  a  be. 
They  will  be  of  SOU  horse-power  each,  v 
average  speed  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  Itiiosl   - 
that  the  distance  will  be  run  in  twentr-frn 
In  this  connection  we  may  observe  tWt'the  F  - 
are  just  now  trembling  for  the  contimtaact 
trade  with  Brazil    For  some  time  past  r 
efforts  to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  iht  t 
have  been  domineering  somewhat  over  tht  t..- 
ship  trading  to  the  ports  of  Brazil^-a  proo* 
which  has  caused  some  discontent  on  the  f-:' 
the  Brazilian  Government,  whic^  feeling  hi^^  -* 
aggravated  by  the  support  which  E^&sd  v  > 
foiling  Rosas,  Dictator  of  Buenos  Ayrec  ttn- 
whom  Brazil  has  been  making  some  hofn. 
monstrations.     The  Emperor  now  thrcst«v 
demand  the  interference  of  other  powers ;  t».   ^ 
merchants  of  Manchester,  being  amoi^  th»r  c  ^ 
deeply  interested  iu  the  trade  with  Bruu  L-  t 
requested  Lord  Palmerston  to  interfere  iso  "^ 
vent  any  rupture  of  the  relations  betweea  tbt  r«i 
countries. 

The  London  Morning  Pott  contempIit«9  i 
larger  steam  project  than  the  ibregUi^ — tr  t  I 
regular  communicatioo  with  Austr^ia;  gnc^a 
a  chief  reason  the  rapid  advances  of  the  Ac.<  i 
cans  m  the  Pacific,  and  the  advantages  cft^rva  ) 
their  commercial  marine  by  the  repeal  «  'ii 
Navigation  Laws.  The  Pott  says  that  if  Eb^isj 
will  not  place  efficient  ships  opoo  tbu  iw^-i 
line,  the  steamos  of  America  will  antic^wtc  Um«i 
and  manage  the  trade  and  ioteroonrse  of  tht  I*^ 
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:.  The  peaceful  riyaliy  of  EngUmd  and  Ame- 
k  is  apparently  destiDea  to  hastiio  the  progress 
civilixatioD  in  a  very  rapid  and  unexampled 
.ntier. 

FiLAKOK. — With  all  the  elements  of  society  in  a 
ito  of  ferment  and  ominous  fluctuation  all  about 
rn,  Liouia  Napoleon  holds  right  on,  without 
tnting  a  jot  of  neart  or  hope.  He  lately  assisted 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  central  market 
Pari?,  and  told  the  people  on  the  occasion  that 
3  Tjvas  only  carrying  out  the  old  imperial  inten* 
on  ;  that,  forty  years  ago,  the  French  Oovem- 
lent  "was  about  to  do  what  he  had  now  such  sat- 
faction  in  performing;  thus  linking  himself  with 
le  popular  associations  of  his  uncle's  time.  He 
bien  said  that,  as  he  then  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
•uilding  which  would  shelter  the  market  people 
rem  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons,  eo  he  hoped 
o  \ye  able  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  social  edifice 
fvhich  would  afford  sufficient  shelter  from  the  vio- 
ence  and  fickleness  of  the  psssions.  He  then  in* 
v^ited  a  deputation  of  the  nuu'ket-women  to  Tisit 
him  at  the  Elys^,  and  they  visited  him  accord- 
ingly,— 

**  These  daaghtert  of  the  //in//*,  itronger  than  men. 
Huge  womrn,  blowscd  with  hemlth,  and  wind,  and  rahi, 
And  labor/^ 

T^hen  he  most  gallantly  kissed  half  a  dozen  of 
them,  and  so  made  the  fair  descendants  of  the 
famous  old  poit$arde8  all  over  Paris  his  fast  ad- 
herents for  life  I  The  Prince- President  affects  to 
treat  the  French  people  as  his  uncle  treated  them 
before — as  a  light,  unreasoninjif  race,  Afll  of  en- 
thusiams,  and  liable  to  be  easily  impressed.  A 
little  time  will  tell  if  he  has  made  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  national  mind. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  persons  were 
arrested  for  the  Paris  plot  After  being  regularly 
interrogated,  seventy-two  foreigners  and  four 
Frenchmen  were  set  at  liberty;  eleven  others 
were  afterwards  let  ga  The  Department  of  the 
Ard^he  was  put  under  martial  law.  This  is  a 
broken  and  ru^ed  district,  containing  a  great 
many  secret  societies ;  and,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
the  soldiers  and  gendarmerie  had  been  attacked 
by  mob^  in  two  or  three  places. 

Prosecutions  of  the  press  continue.    Five  or  six 
editors  of  the  JSvSnement — a   bold    republican 
paper— were  knocked  off,  one  after  the  other,  by 
the  angry  mace  of  the  law.    Among  these  coura- 
geous children  of  the  pen  were  two  sons  of  the 
celebrated  poet  Victor  Hugo,  Charles  and  Victor, 
who  were  sentenced  to  several  months'  imprison- 
ment   The  old  ffentleman,  like  Torquil  of  the 
Oak,  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  encouraged  his 
SODS  to  throw  themselves  forward  in  the  fight,  and 
when  the  last  was  carried  off,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  succeeding  editor,  Vacquerie,  which  brought 
down  one  more  prosecution.    The  old  nuin  says 
that  the  earth  still  moved,  though  the  Italian  m- 
quisitnrs  tried  to  make  Galileo  and  the  world  be- 
heve  it  did  not ;  and  that,  in  the  same  way,  the 
cause  of  liberty  still  moved  and  would  move,  in 
spite  of  all  the  tyrants  of  the  globe.    A  hearty  old 
cock  thill 

**  Ooqaerioo  ooeqntriecs 
ftsDsel  mtCtamsohakol" 


As  for  M.  Augoste  Vacquerie,  he  has  hit  upon  a 
nUn  by  which  he  probably  hopes  to  toudTthe 
hearts  of  the  tyrants.  He  sits  (town  to  a  leading 
art  de  and  begins ; 

"Two  and  two  are  four ; 

«  The  elephant  is  one  of  the  Uiigest  of  quadru- 
peds ;  what  a  flexible  trunk  and  what  sharp  tusks 

''It  is  generally  considered  that  his  late  Ma- 
jesty, King  Henry  IV.,  was  killed  by  the  stroke  of 
an  assassin,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronerie.  Political 
causes  were  certainly  connected  with  this  bloody 
act.  so  grievously  to  be  deplored  by  the  nation. 
**  The  Queen  of  England  has  seven  children.** 
And  so  onl  Other  unfortunate  editorts  who 
write  as  Damocles  feasted,  with  a  sword  sus- 
pended over  their  heads  leave  the  leading  columns 
blank-  to  remind  the  President  of  his  old  enemy, 
Louis  Blane,  we  suppose.  Vacquerie  has  appeal- 
ed to  the  Court  of  Cfassation  against  his  sentence 
of  six  months*  imprisonment  and  1000  francs  fine, 
being  doubtless  ready  to  exclaim  with  B^iao- 
ger: 

**  Mllle  francs  I  millflfranos  d*aineDdeI 
Dleu,  quel  logcr  pour  lix  mois  de  prison  /** 

**  A  thousand  francs  I  what  a  rent  for  six  months' 
lodging  in  jaU  T  Rouy,  the  editor  of  the  Pre$9e, 
has  also  appealed  against  his  sentence ;  and  Bar* 
reste,  the  editor  of  the  BSpubiiqw,  was  to  be  tried 
for  libel  on  the  Uth  ult  Altogether,  the  lawyers 
of  Paris  were  in  hiffh  feather.  It  has  been  stated 
by  the  Marouis  de  Jouffroy,  a  legitimist,  and 
editor  of  the  mirope  Monarehique  at  Brussels,  that 
all  negotiations  for  the  fusion  of  the  two  Bourbon 
houses  have  Cailed.  llie  Or</rtf  continues  its  canvass 
for  the  Prince  de  Joinville  as  next  President  The 
same  paper  published  a  long  list  of  fires  that 
have  Utely  biased  in  the  neishboriiood  of  Paris, 
giving  the  Government  no  little  uneasiness. 

Several  of  the  Paris  journals  hint  that  Louis 
Napoleon  meditates  against  the  red-republicans  of 
the  National  Assembly  such  another  measure  as 
that  by  which  Napoleon  purged  the  Tribunate, 
and  sent  a  body  of  his  enemies  to  exile  at  Cayenne. 
The  red-republicans  oppose  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution,  and  it  is  asserted  the  lawyers  of  the 
Elys^e  have  advised  the  President  they  may  be 
removed  **  at  one  full  swoop,"  seeing  they  have 
subscribed  to  the  democratic  loan  which  Mazzini 
has  set  on  foot  to  liberate  Italy.  Thi^  it  is  re- 
ported, can  be  tortured  into  a  matter  of  impeach- 
ment;  and  if  it  can,  we  think  Louis  Napoleon  will 
certainly  impeach,  and  thus  remove  the  Mountain. 

OxEMANT.— The  thirty  or  forty  powers  and 
principalities  of  Germany  are  all  busily  engaged  in 
brining  that  multifarious  nation  to  its  previous 
condition,  and  obliterating  every  trace  of  1848. 
The  Frankfort  Diet  is  leadmg  the  way  in  this  busi- 
ness of  recalcitration.  A  little  time  ago  it  passed 
a  resolution  to  demand  of  the  several  federal  gov- 
ernments of  the  fatherland  that  they  examine  their 
several  constitutions  granted  since  1848,  and  to 
alter  the  same  in  all  cases  where  they  may  not 
be  found  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  constitution 
of  the  despotic  Bund,  represented  by  the  Diet.  If 
it  should  so  happen  that  the  people  of  any  federal 
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State  will  not  quietly  go  **  back  again,"  the  Bund 
will  appoint  a  commission  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter, and  settle  it,  when  called  upon.  This  central 
power  has  also  determined  to  draw  up  a  general 
federal  laxo  of  the  press,  to  oppose  and  correct  the 
existing  abuses  or  the  press,  and  thus  help  the 
grand  scheme  of  arrangement  it  has  in  yiew.  This 
Frankfort  Diet,  of  course,  expresses  and  sustains 
the  policy  of  the  rulers  of  Germany  who  have 
thus  agreed  to  nullify  all  their  late  concessions,  on 
the  plea,  doubtless,  Uiat  they  were  frightened  into 
the  granting  of  them,  which  was  indeed  the  case. 
Tlie  King  of  Prussia — always  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  mildest  and  most  liberal  of  the  German 
govemors— (we  recollect  the  bonhomie  of  his  man- 
ners when  he  risited  London  a  few  years  ago, 
and  went  with  Mrs.  Fry  to  see  the  prisoners  in 
Kewgate,  where,  with  that  good  lady,  he  knelt 
down  and  said  his  prayers  among  them)-~thi8  King, 
we  say,  shows  himself  as  anxious  as  any  of  them 
to  set  back  to  the  old  ground.  Cologne,  that  city 
**of  tfiree  and  seventy  stenches,"  according  to 
Coleridge,  is  at  present  in  very  bad  odor  with  hia 
Majesty,  who  finds  the  political  airs  of  the  people 
the  worst  of  all  He  nrst  put  down  the  Cologne 
Gazette,  and  he  lately  directed  a  prosecution  to  be 
oommenoed  against  six  of  the  municipal  council- 
lors, who,  in  a  debate  concerning  an  address  to  the 
King,  were  considered  to  have  cast  reflections  upon 
the  government.  The  poor  Burgomaster  who  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting  of  the  town-councillors  was 
severely  reprimanded  for  allowing  them  to  go  on 
speaking.  On  the  24th  of  September,  the  Diet 
of  the  province  of  Brandenburg  were  suddenly 
prorogued  because  some  of  the  members  on  the 
day  l^fore  ventured  to  allude  to  old  guaranteed 
lights  and  sudi  things.  On  the  same  day  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  ConstiHUional  newspaper  of 
Berlin  was  confiscated  and  put  to  silence,  and  the 
editor  and  all  hands  left  to  join  the  nearest  club 
of  secret  conspirators  for  want  of  something  to 
do.  These  clubs,  which  are  scattered  all  over 
Germany,  and  called  Communities  of  Free  Heli- 
gion,  have  lately  fiedlen  under  the  suspicion  of  the 
governments,  in  consequence  of  information  trans- 
mitted from  Paris  by  the  agents  of  Louis  Kapo- 
leon,  to  the  effect  that  the  Paris  plot  comprehend- 
ed some  designs  against  the  rulers  of  Germany. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  the  houses  of  the 
leaders  of  these  **  communities"  have  undergone  a 
general  search,  and  every  thing  suspicious  has  been 
seized  by  the  authorities. 

A  commercial  treaty  has  been  made  between 
Hanover  and  Prussia,  by  which  the  former  virtu- 
ally enters  the  Zollverein,  or  Customs  Union  of 
Germany — ^the  objects  of  which  are  protection 
and  equal  tariffs  among  the  States  of  tne  Unioa 

The  finances  of  Austria  are  in  a  very  debili- 
tated condition.  The  Government  lately  called  on 
all  Europe  for  a  loan;  but  the  money  has  come 
but  slowly  in,  and  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
amount  will  not  be  forthcoming.  The  Emperor 
relied  rery  much  upon  the  Londoners ;  but  the 
recent  sentiments  of  Gladstone  and  Palmerston, 
and  the  excitement  about  Kossuth,  hare  done 
away  with  his  chances  in  that  quarter.  In  the 
^ean  time  Francis  Joseph  has  been  to  visit  his 
talian  dominions,  lately  pacificated  by  Radetsky. 


He  made  a  grand  entry  into  IClan  on  t2»  tK  <. 
September.  Surrounded  by  soldiers  be  rode  tSaat 
while  the  people  preserved  a  calm  demefliar  «ti& 
has  been  called  respect  fuL  He  beld  a  nil^ 
review,  and  heard  iiigh  mass  in  the  catksea!. 
Several  houses  in  the  city  were  illuiniDated  m  ik 
evening,  but  more  as  a  matter  of  fear  or  pfc 
than  loyalty.  The  Emperor  took  up  hk  qiorffi 
at  Monza,  the  country  palace  of  Raaet^kr,  tw^ 
miles  from  the  city.  During  hbabeence^lusnBdej 
old  minister,  the  Nestor  of  politiciaBA,  Ftan 
Mettemich,  (who  also  ran  away  with  suiA  ttlcin 
in  1848,)  came  back  to  Vienna.  He  entered  h  a 
the  23d  September,  and  was  receired  by  Pttdb 
Esterhazv  and  other  members  of  his  fiamU^.  IV 
crowd  are  said  to  have  receired  him  with  rested 
that  is,  they  did  not  pelt  him  with  any  thiag^'ai 
said  nothmg.  The  Pnnce,  who  is  very  old,  w31  m 
it  is  stated,  meddle  with  statesman-^Wfl  Mnymft^ 

On  the  22d  Pesth  was  the  «ceB«  of  a  hanti^ 
ridiculous  spectacle.  Louis  Kossuth  and  iKktr 
six  of  his  brave  companions  were  haaged  opf 
the  public  gallows — in  effigy.  A»  thej  coo^  » 
strangle  them  literally,  the  Austrian  official  n- 
solved  to  do  execution  upon  them  by  strcm;e9r. 
of  imagination.  And  so  while  our  good  shiplih 
sissippi  was  bearing  the  rescued  Mafran  'X. 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  the  Atisst- 
the  soldiers  of  Francis  Joseph  were  drawn  cp  z 
square  about  the  gallows  in  the  puUie  piscr  f 
Pesth,  and  the  sentence  of  each  of  the  oootis: 
cious  Hungarians  (to  the  number  of  thirty -hx,^  ir 
ing  been  read,  the  hangman  took  thirty-sx  1^ 
wooden  ai/nv/ocro,  and  launched  thexn  into  **• 
nity,  according  to  the  forms  in  such  cmses  sti 
and  provided.  To  each  wooden  traitcH'  wu  £ 
tached  his  name  and  brief  biography.  KamAi 
cartel  was  as  follows : — 

"Ludwig  Kossuth,  bom  in  Monok,  oosBtr  t^ 
Remplin,  Hungary,  forty-seven  years  old,  o/  & 
Protestant  religion,  married,  father  of  three  dc 
dren,  advocate,  and  newspaper  editor,  Hranric 
Finance  Minister,  and  deputy  of  the  atr  ofl*«k 
at  the  Hungarian  Diet,  lios  from  the  begizmjir  m 
the  end  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  pUyfd  dk 

Erincipal  part,  and  this  preeminence  "was  [^rtin- 
irly  shown  in  October,  1848,  when  he  prcTa2«^ 
upon  ihe  Diet  to  remain  together  and  not  obey  tb 
Imperial  mandate  dissolvmg  it ;  further,  that  bt 
took  upon  himself  the  presidency  of  the  Put: 
sional  Government,  or  so-called  Committee  of  Ka- 
tional  Safety,  and  issued  paper  mooey,  in  order  t> 
furnish  means  for  an  armed  resistance  to  tlw  Is. 
perial  Government,  which  he  developed  in  a  dan- 
gerous  manner,  by  recruitings,  organlzatkn  of  4 
National  Giuird,  and  *  Landsturm ; '  that  he  He*- 
self  joined  the  army  in  its  invasion  of  the  AtMtrian 
archduchy,  declared  the  succession  of  Franm  Jv- 
seph  a  usurpation,  transferred  the  seat  of  tht 
Diet  from  Pesth  to  Debrecmn  on  the  approach  a^ 
the  royal  forces  under  Windischgratx ;  thai  by 
means  of  exhortations  and  prochunatioosL  lyr  rt- 
wards  and  martial  Gou^t^  he  raised  the  enttitt*! 
asm  of  the  army  and  the  people,  and  excited  tibos 
to  go  on  with  the  revolution,  and  tri«d  to  gain  tSr 
sympathy  of  foreign  countries  thrcmgh  his  a^mu 
abroad ;  that  he,  finally,  on  the  18th  of  Aptil,  o 
a  private  canferenoe,  and  on  the  14(h  in  a  pdbix 
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^^,  proclaimed  the  total  separatioD  of  Hnngaiy 
.  XI  the  Umpire,  outlawed  the  sacred  dynasty, 
»90  a  Ministry  in  his  character  of  Governor,  took 
f  oath  of  independence  on  the  14th  of  May,  and 
June  27,  1849,  preached  a  crusade  against  the 
ied  forces  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  ruled 
an^^ary  -with  the  power  of  dictator,  till  at  last 
-was  compelled  by  the  events  of  the  war  to  re- 
px,  (Augiist  11,  at  Arad,)  and  soon  afterwards 
icl  into  Turkey.** 

Tlien  followed  Richard  Guyon,  bom  at  Bath,  in 
Qgland.  On  the  same  day,  thirty-eight  others 
ere  Bonnnoned  to  come  and  be  hanged  within  a 
Sccified  time.  Of  course  they'll  be  hanged  if 
ley  do.  On  this  fatal  occasion,  the  bodies  having 
ung^  the  usual  time  were  cut  down,  and  then 
vHned,  doubtless,  in  unconsecrated  ground. 

The  Elector  of  Hesse  has  got  a  great  number 
f  political  prisoners  in  his  fortress  of  Spanzen- 
>erg— counsellors,  burgomasters,  directors,  gen- 
erals, and  coknela  llie  iniitor  of  a  paper  at 
tfayence  was  imprisoned  for  quoting  from  the 
Berlin  Oazette  a  report  of  one  of  Gavazzi*s  Lon- 
don lectures  which  was  rather  hard  on  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  son  of  privy  councillor  Welchcr,  of 
Baden,  who  had  given  medical  advice  to  some 
woundied  rebels,  was  let  out  of  prison,  on  condition 
that  he  should  emigrate  to  America. 

Every  thing,  in  fact,  seems  to  show  the  design 
of  the  German  rulers— a  design  which,  as  we  have 
already  said,  has  given  rise  to  a  very  general  con- 
:  epiracy,  the  head  quarters  of  whidi  is  in  Loudon, 
and  the  object  of  which  is  a  German  revolution. 
Professor  Kinkel  has  come  to  this  coontry  to  raise 
funds  for  that  object  among  the  German  popula- 
tion here,  and  the  lovers  of  revolution  in  general 
Uis  purpose  ha-*  been  annouBc«d,  and  be  has  col- 
I  lected,  it  is  eaid,  over  $40,000  in  these  States. 
The  peoples  of  Europe  now  perceive  that  no  sud- 
I    den  outbreak  and  victory  of  the  masses  can  suc- 
ceed in  beating  down  the  despotisms  of  £urope» 
r    with  all  the  influences  of  custom  and  the  formi- 
dable strength  of  armies  on  tht;ir  side;  and  that 
t     the  people  muft  first  agrte  to  act  every  where  in 
concert,  and  take  care  to  have  every  where  the 
proper  diicws,  weapons,  and  munitions  of  war, 
I     when  the  time  of  reoellion  shall  come 


TuBKiT. — ^Turkey  has  lot  Kossuth  go,  after  a 
detention  of  two  years.  This  act  may  involve  the 
Porte  in  serious  mfficultiesL  Austria  has  already 
begun  to  concentrate  her  troops  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bwnia,  Servia,  and  Walluchia.  Turkey  is  just 
now  full  of  difficulties,  present  and  prospective. 
Her  finances  are  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  so  much  so, 
that  the  Oovemment  lately  took  the  extreme  and 
somewhat  disgraceful  course  (»f  demanding  back 
again  the  diamonds  which  had  been  for  some  time 
past  given  with  orders  of  honor.  The  various 
proviuces  of  the  empire  ate  in  a  state  of  great 
confusion ;  and  not  the  least  of  her  troubles  is  her 
differeoce  with  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  is  about 
building  a  long  railway  irom  Cairo  to  Suez,  and 
that  witkout  aoy  recognition  of  the  Turkish  tu- 
premacy.  The  English  Government,  which,  of 
course,  would  benefit  by  the  railway  more  than 
any  other  m  the  world,  is  trying  to  niake  peace  in 


the  matter,  by  the  mediation  of  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning. The  making  of  the  road  will  go  on  whether 
the  Sultan  permits  it  or  not 

On  the  7  th  of  September  the  Hungarian  pris- 
oners, fifty-five  in  number,  arrived  in  the  Dar- 
danelles in  a  TurkisI)  ship ;  whereupon  the  captain 
of  the  MissLssippi  went  on  board,  and  going  up  to 
Koesnth,  saluted  him  in  the  name  of  the  RepuDlic, 
said  the  ship  of  war  was  at  his  disposal,  and  quite 
in  Oriental  fashion,  which,  however,  was  not  at  all 
disgraceful  to  the  West,  presented  him  a  purse  of 
money — $16,000.  It  was  a  great  scene  when 
Kossuth  found  himself  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the 
Mississippi ;  seeing  he  was  now  as  much  out  of  the 
power  of^  Padiaka  or  Kaiser  as  if  he  was  sitting  oo 
New-Tork  Battery !  He  was  quite  overcome,  and 
spoke  of  his  liberators  and  friends  with  tears  roll- 
ing down  his  lace.  Capt  Long,  too,  caught  the 
contagion,  and,  stammering  at  the  commencement 
of  a  regular  address,  could  only  come  out  with — 
*'You  are  welcome  to  this  ship,  sir!  Three 
cheers  for  Governor  Kossuth ! "  Which  mode  of 
salutation,  seeing  be  could  bring  out  nothing  better 
under  the  circumstances,  he  repeated:  ** Three 
cheers  more  for  Governor  Kossuth  f*  And  if  thera 
was  little  oratory,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  shout- 
ing and  genuine  emotion. 

We  see  it  stated  that  Sir  Stratford  CannkigaBd 
Mr.  Lavalette  proceeded  to  the  Dardanelles  to 
congratulate  Kossuth  on  his  departure.  On  her 
way  up  the  Mediterranean,  the  Mississippi  touched 
at  Genoa,  Spezzia,  and  Marseilles.  The  Sardinian 
authorities,  though  friendly  to  the  patriot,  were 
reluctant  to  give  him  permission  t«i  land;  and 
though  he  desired  to  touch  the  soil  of  Piedmont, 
he  acquiesced,  and  remained  on  board.  It  has 
been  stated  that  he  will  make  a  stay  in  England, 
on  his  way  to  the  States;  but  at  this  moment  it  is 
uncertain  whether  he  will  turn  aside  from  the 
direct  course  to  New- York. 


Spaik  and  Cuba. — ^The  Spaniards,  who  were  at 
first  terriblv  indignant  at  the  invasion  of  Cuba, 
have  subsided  into  a  state  of  calm  satisfaction, 
on  hearing  that  General  Lope's  was  garotied. 
They  are  also  satisfied,  it  is  said,  with  the  inten- 
tions of  EnglaiKl  towards  them ;  and  they  have 
complimented  Lord  Palraerston  for  his  desire 
that  Cuba  shall  not  be  taken  by  the  flibitntien. 
But  the  shrewdest  speculators  are  of  opinion  that 
this  Spanish  gratitude  is  rather  premature,  for  it 
is  behoved  that  England  will  only  agree  to  guar- 
antee the  possession  of  Cuba  to  Spain  on  condition 
that  some  sort  of  reform  shall  be  introduced  into 
the  island ;  this  guarantee  to  be  against  foreign 
invaders  alone^  not  against  the  efforts  of  the  Cu- 
bans themselves.  It  is  further  reported  that  a 
rich  and  influential  merchant  of  Cuba  has  gone  to 
London  to  induce  the  English  Government  to  inter- 
fere for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  a  fixed 
yearly  payment  by  Cuba  to  Spain,  and  the  pnrti- 
cipation  of  native  Cubans  in  the  government  of  the 
island.  The  present  temper  of  the  English  na- 
tion and  ministnr  seems  to  show  that  England  will 
not  guarantee  the  possession  of  Cuba  to  Spain  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  island.  The  organs  of 
the  Government  at  Madrid  were  at  first  inclined 
Digitized  by  Vj^I^V  IC 


of  Ainencan  ire&J3(*le  to  ccMnpeneale  for  Uie  lc^»  of 
Otjba,  but  thnt  mr>oil  13  nver.     Aiid  itit!  rosiLiit?  to  \ 
Vahi  will  pmbably  be  that  samti  jvlttsrsilinna  wiD  | 
be  tulhIg  iu  tbe  giivernmetvt  of  thft  i*iuii  J,  ti>  meet 
the  wkhe^i»  ndtuftbt^  blanikrsi,  but  Enj^liinid 

A  latter  writttiFi  to  the  Lnridou  Mornimj  PobI 
by  a  Spani.*b  officer,  olf^re  an  expbriatioii  of  tie 
enmity  of  L«pe^  a^mst  the  SpnniflJi  Oovemmont 
In  Augii-Ht,  IBSfl,  Lopez^tben  jv  BrigtiilierCJeMrAl, 
at  tbe  head  of  3,000  men,  wa*  eent  from  Madrid 
to  j*iin  thi;  army  operatio;^  a^iiii^t  OAbrera  in  Ar- 
ra^>a  Abnut  60  mile*  from  Madritl,  lie  allo^^ed 
Lim-self  (bc'in^  nt  hfeakfiut  at  the  time)  to  be  aar- 
prJHcd  by  the  Carli^t  General  Gom^^p  wbo  cnp- 
ttireti  bt*  entire  cabirao  with  the  eotception  of  a 
few  cavalry  ftii^tirea.  L(*pi?E  waa  mDfi(ii!?d  by 
Qflbrem  for  aevernl  montba  tti  the  citadel  of  Cantn 
Viejii,  till  libera tt^Mi  by  tbe  Cliriatiiio  Oeneral  Sari 
m^uel.  From  that  tiiDf  to  the  last  hour  of  liiii 
^eiiMeDce  Lnpt?^  was  Dever  redmplrtyed  bj  tlie 
Sp^nisli  fJciv*jmment.  Mh  friend  Valdez  giVTC 
him  an  appointment  in  Havaria,  some  years  iinee, 
when  lie  was  CaptAiu-General ;  but  the  Govern 
ment  at  Madrid  di^i  not  recognize  it,  and  LopeE 
waA  disLnis^ed  when  the  siicce'^isor  of  VftldfK  ar 
rived,  The  high  spirit  of  L-^ptJi  hriXKled  bitterly 
over  thi^,  and  hi.^  restint merit  against  the  Spaniiih 
Govemmunt  incited  all  his  future  attempt*  od 
Cuba.  _^ 

Italy.— It  \a  stated  ^*n  authority  that,  in  the  re- 
cent lonstdtery  held  a^  riotne,  the  chief  que.*UoTi 
mider  di^bjte  was,  not  tb©  ri.^LJfulatiou  of  cardinal?^ 
or  biahupg,  but  the  prnbabilit.y  of  s*ome  jpens^ral 
outbreak  iit  1R5:2,  A  letter  neeived  from  Vietitia, 
10  ans^'rr  tf>oini  fitnt  Us  the  Au?^trian  Mini-^tn*  by 
the  Popfi,  wa3  also  diacu^i^Lsi.  It  i*  dt"?ciited  a^ 
giving  His  Holinefls  every  a'^suraiice  of  ast^^istimcu 
ag^o^t  the  people,  whii,  lie  oow  sf  es  with  fear. 


regard  Jn^  priestly  goTcrnment  with  abhitrrence, 
and  are  wmy  to  defy  it  on  the  fir^^t  favursiblf  op- 
port  noity.  Shmild  a  Rfimau  Repubhc  be  pro- 
claiii^idd,  A  Hytrin,  will  ewml  an  army  to  Romt* 
capable  of  cjuellioif  oil  rebelboiL  Attempts  at 
naaaa^ination  enntioually  take  pbii*e  at  li^vrae. 
Letter:*  from  Milan  dtate  that  Iht:  ftttcmpted  re- 
joicln:^  to  wele  nnti  lht>  Empiijnsr  Fraoeii  Ji>!»eph 
to  that  city  hud  failed.  The  mAJtirity  of  tiie 
population  qiiitk^d  the  town  while  the  Erapep>r 
remained,  and  left  tu  tlif>ir  eorvauta  the  compul- 
mrn  duty  of  illuminating*  <&€, 


TiCE  SA?(DWiGa  Islands^ — The  roonarchy  of 
Hawaii  i^  favorably  proj^eai^iog  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  John  Bull  The  Km|  i«  Bssuming  the 
CLi^toiiuiry  state  of  all  the  rest  of  thepcrt«it»t6i  ; 
and  th^  011  urt  of  Hawaii  b  a  fait^MMliEBW  of 
\htiX  <»r  Buekb^litim  Palacv^  ^^^^HB)^  ^ 
Pcfu  ha^  mvnt  to  let  hi*  **  n' 
hameJm  know  ikni  he  w»i  Pfi^^^^^^^Mit)' 

lift  in  i'  Jcir**rTii  ly  Well  phsili«<i 

psihti^JiV^  t!jo  tmaij 

.      U  cm 
J  ,  i^  and  inJi 


certain   pnvuegea  ot   inter- t^ian^i 

hettn  •granted  by  ih&  Kuiij,  fmpowerin^  ||#.  \ 

to  e«t^bli:»h  Hteam  nav  i|£Ktki£i  b«rtwc«iiall  1 

of  the  kingdom.    The  fini  m&im^  !•  tti  ^ 

thU  1  ime.    The  aimtverauj  cf  tktm 

the  Sandwich  filatidi  by  the  Etigll^  Kanr-t 

Thomas  in  1843  wna  eelL«bmted  00  tbe  SK  . 

in  great  state.    Admiral  Motwt^  m  tlw 

and  H.  M.  br%  8m[fi^  wera  edblnbatiDC  ' 

iipleiidor  of  the  jubilee.    On  tile  report*  of  i 

<!fjvery  of  gold  in  Aui»tr»iia,  »  gr^ttt 

ro^e  at  Honolulu,  and  fir«  pesteU  'vm  si  < 

adv^ertised  f  ir  8ydn^y*  and  foor  or  five  I 

bitga  of  flour  diang^'d  hauda  m  »  <IA7« 


ssi 


FtARL^K    At    TIIS    OAHXmT 

pkgue  has   been  \aMf  lafiof    «t  |li« 

Islandjs  to  which,  it  \*  mA^\%  WJU  broni^lat  lif  Mi| 
Oihermeo,  who  caught  it  on  the  coMt  iif  AIUbH 
A  letter  from  th«  ialanda  eaya  tbat  *  ffl«l««7  -Air 
Dot  record  a,ny  tbin^  m  sad  at  tbe  ep6cea£l«  «tM 
the  Uland  of   Gmnd  Canary  b&t   pfcjgofd  «i 
atill  present*!.    Th©  beat  dif*HSted  peo 
vara  to  relate  sui^h  misfortunes  aad 
words  would  not  be  suflieieut  Iq  d«p4efc 
tensity," 

ToLOAso  11^  Mxhtt^iqui. — About  %hm  fini  v^A 
in  August  laatjhe  Moiitagni!  Pd6e,  in  M^rtjai^, 
began  to  vomit  aulphurou^  T»por  with  m  tnf9 
nrme,  like  tbe  tfamphoi^  of  caTftliy,  TIs*^  ^f  ^ 
the  rnountain  waii  hithorto  regarded  &ji  &n  rtn* 
crater,  and  the  recent  explaeion  tlir<?«f  ujii^iif 
coatings  of  soih  burnt  and  impre^piatMt  vvJi  ^ 
phur.  Montague  Pd^o  eontiimQa  to 
oui^  Bulphuretted  gA»es. 


Re^kllion  in  Mr«cMx— H<710«>  hm 
ly— and  perhap  is  ^itlll— in  a  pcr|l<i(W 
rnent  between  barvkruptcy  anil  robellWAi 
has  an  ejiipty  exeh(»quer,  and  bai  bmii  tm 
white  pos^led  how  to  raiM  tbi»  wtod»     ▲ 
States  General^  (omtDow  mmt !)  tivii  1%  1 
of  the  Governors  and  H«pr^tititfttjT«*  oC 
met  about  the  middle  of  August,  Ip  d«'  * 
meani  of  recruiting  tlio  natloimt 
they  did  nt>thinif  d^rUiir*!,     In  th*?  tncua 
peoplo  of  the  Northern  Stat***  of  T^mijuili 
New  L®on  becaiinia  diwrntinfied,  cbi«d r 
Govii^mment  pmhibittim  wHIdi   Corbtoa 
bring  into  their  Stutoa  duiy-fir*©  ^ooda 
by  them  fmm  the  AmcrieAtM  tn  rju^uuqg* 
modities  of  ibeir  own.     Tli*  Otitml  G«r 
wished,  in  fftct,  to  raf*«  tiiJC«^  uwl  r&i««I 
lion  iostead.    For  lo  J  a  pfwhwuatkio 
B^Hin?4t  it  m  tjaa  dd  September,  •%nad 

.^tf'r  i^^^^«,  inilu  %nad  % 
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eystem  of  prohibitions  and  duties.    They  specified 
about  a  dozen  demands,  and  offered  them  with  a 
belligerent  alternative.  The  alternative  came  first ; 
for,  oD  19th  September,  Garvajal,  assisted  by  two 
companies  of  Texans,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nels Tremble  and  Lewis,  attacked  the  Mexican 
troops  at  Camargo,  and  drove  them  out  after  kill- 
ing sixty  of  them.    Other  advantages  followed, 
and  then  the  insurgents  succeeded  in  taking  pos- 
aessiun  of  the  town  of  Reynosa,  where  they  found  a 
field- piece  and  a  ouantity  of  small  arms.    In  the 
mean  time,  the  Mexican  Qeneral,  Avalajos,  pro- 
ceeded to  put  Matamoras  in  a  state  of  defense  and 
await  the  approach  of  the  revolutionists,  who  by 
this  time  haid  circulated  their  pronunciamento  and 
the   account  of  their  successes  very  generally. 
General  Canalez,  Governor  of  Tamaulipas,  was 
said  to  be  approaching  Matamoras,  and  Avalajos 
preparing  to  meet  him,  either  to  fight  or  negoti- 
ate.     The  two  Texan  companies,  hearing  that 
Oanalez  was  about  to  take  the  chief  command  of 
the  revolutionists,  declined  to  cooperate  any  far- 
ther.    It  is  now  confidently  reported  that  negotia- 
tions are  pending  between  Oarvajal  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  if  the  latter  shall  a^ee  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  Tamaulipas  and  Leon,  the 
rebel  forces  will  be  disbanded 


The  Polar  ExpsDinoNa. — All  the  ships  which 
went  to  the  Arctic  Oircle  last  year,  from  England 
and  America,  have  returned  without  finding  the 
whereabouts  of  poor  Sir  John  Franklin  or  his  om- 
inously-named vessels,  the  Terror  and  Erebus. 
The  crews  of  eleven  ships  have  in  vain  tried  to 
reach  the  secret  so  closely  concealed  in  the  terri- 
ble wildernesses  that  lie  around  the  pole.  Cap- 
tain Austin's  four  ships,  the  Resolute,  Assistance, 
Intrepid,  and  Pioneer ;  Sir  John  Ross's  two,  the 
Felix  and  Mary ;  Captain  Penny's  two,  the  Lady 
Franklin  and  Sophia;  the  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Commodore  Pullen,  (sent  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,)  and  Mr.  Grinnelrs  two,  the 
Advance  and  Rescue,  have  only  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering that  Sir  John  spent  the  winter  of  1845-6 
on  Beechey  Island.  Detailed  accounts  of  these 
expeditions  will  doubtless  be  given  in  time. 

Ou  the  26th  of  August  last  year,  the  Advance 
and  Rescue  entered  Wellington  Sound,  and  there 
found  Captain  Pennv's  two  ships.  Captain  Pen- 
ny had  then  made  the  only  discovery  the  expedi- 
tions were  enabled  to  make.  He  had  found  three 
graves  in  a  spot  on  Beechey  Island,  and  knew  by 
the  wooden  head-boards— the  dates  on  which  were 
so  late  as  April,  1846— that  they  were  men  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  crew.  A  direction  post  found  near 
the  graves  was  fiiriiKi.l  uf  Lt  liMArdtni;  jrikH-.';taff, 
stvan  fiset  long.  11  lu  i^pike  ?ad  liatl  been  broken 
off  wiiliia  fi^e  iiidi*  :^  of  the  poiut  of  tlve  iron,  und 
tliG  sbiff  was  fouihi  lying  on  the  grounil.  Stime 
cauvjia  which  wnei  foiiou  was  proved  by  Beveral 
jHii-soE)^  to  be  }iikrt  tif  a  tryaail  uf  ono  of  the  ves- 
sels ;  the  letters  N,  C,  ("  naval  cariva%")  and  a 
ytUhfW  eott  of  Gove  runt  cut  ilir^ad  iii  lU  showed 
tbut  it  did  uwt  bolwig  to  the-  niereaiuile  ijimne  of 
Eqjlitid  or  ouj  mthai  country^    Shortly  after  the 


American  ships,  those  of  Captain  Austin  and  Sir 
John  Ross  amved  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  8  th  September,  the  Advance  and  Res- 
cue proceeded  through  the  ice  to  Barrow's  Inlet, 
and  on  the  11th  reached  Griffith's  Island,  beyond 
which  they  did  not  go  in  a  westerly  direction. 
They  left  this  on  the  ISth,  intending  to  return 
home,  but  were  locked  in  near  the  mouth  of  Wel- 
Ungton  Chanel  They  were  then  drifted  by  the 
ice-drift  to  76°  25'  N.  latitude,  and  tlience  south- 
erly into  Lancaster  Sound.  Here  both  ships  were 
kept  for  five  months.  While  thus  frozen  in,  the 
terrible  night  of  the  Arctic  regions  fell  upon 
them,  and  for  eighty  days  thev  remained  in  dark- 
ness 1  The  thermometer  (Fahrenheit)^ranged  40 
degrees  below  zera  About  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber the  Rescue  was  abandoned  to  economize  fuel 
and  let  the  men  come  together.  For  a  long  time 
they  expected  the  vessel  (the  Advance)  would 
have  been  crushed  in  the  awful  commotion  of  the 
bergs  about  them,  and  slept  in  their  clothes  with 
thtir  knapsacks  on,  ready  to  take  to  the  ice  in  the 
last  extremity  !  At  last,  on  the  18th  of  February, 
the  sun  rose,  and  it  was  morning ;  whereupon  the 
crews  cheered  the  luminary  as  if  they  were  Fire- 
worshipers  I  On  the  13th  of  May  the  Rescue  was 
re-occupied;  and  on  the  10th  of  June  the  ships 
came  into  the  open  sea.  Captain  De  Haven  then 
proceeded  to  Greenland,  where  he  refitted,  and 
then  proceeded  northward  once  more.  On  the  1 1th 
of  July  he  had  reached  Baffin's  Island.  He  con- 
tinued warping  through  the  ice  till  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, when  he  became  again  perilously  entangled 
in  a  sea  of  icebergs.  He  there  found  that  the 
north  and  west  were  already  closed  against  him, 
and  seeing  that  further  effort  would  be  useless,  he 
returned.  The  ships  of  the  different  expeditions 
reached  their  respective  homes  about  the  same 
time — the  last  week  in  September. 

The  Arctic  explorers,  Sir  Edward  Parry,  Sir 
James  Ross,  and  Captain  Beechey,  hearing  the  ac- 
counts of  the  expeditions,  were  of  opinion  that  Sir 
John  Franklin  had  taken  the  northwest  passage 
out  of  Wellington  Channel,  which  in  the  opmion  of 
a  great  many  would  lead  into  a  tnore  open  expanse 
of  sea.  The  Danish  mterpreter  who  went  out  with 
the  Lady  Franklin  is  of  opinion  that  Sir  John  end 
his  ships  are  still  safe.  Captain  Penny  says  that 
nothing  effective  can  be  done  among  the  icebergs 
of  the  high  latitudes  without  a  screw-steamer.  He 
expressed  himself  ready  to  go  back  again  with 
such  a  vessel,  and  addressed  the  Admiralty  for  the 
purpose.  But  they  decline  to  aid  any  further  at- 
tempts this  season.  Sir  John  Ross,  differing  from 
the  rest,  believes  that  Sir  John  Franklin  did  not 
proceed  to  the  northwest.  He  credits  the  report 
of  CLTtab  EMjoimaux  tbut  F'raiikliua  s^hipf  were 
wrecked  in  BiiJlici'i}  Bav,  aud  a  portion  o(\\u:-  crow  a 
murdered  by  the  naliv^es.  Captaio  Peiiuy,  huw- 
e vcr^  with  a  |freaL«r  shoiv  of  ctirrt^ctat's?,  di^bifUtiVes 
the  IviquJmaux  stntt^mcnta — iot<?rpret*  thenv  dif- 
fer«iitly.  For,  tlil.-i  i]iLitli'r  Inm^  upon  ilir  mtTUiiri;^ 
of  some  words  in  ili''  -iivii^:-'  dLd^  rt  of  t\n>-v  mh- 
emblo  pfihir  huouLu  luring*.  CnM-iJt  rinj^  iwt.ij 
thing,  we  thiwk  it  probable  that  stilt  furihtr  elToria 
.  will  be  mada  to  kam  sometMng  of  Frank  Un's  fate. 
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HOME  NEWS. 

AocouMTs  from  Oalifornia  are  always  inferesi- 
ing.  Those  receired  toward  the  beginning  of  last 
month  were  of  terrible  import  The  Vigilance 
Committees  of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  had 
been  hanging  several  men  for  robberies.  Two 
men,  named  Whitaker  and  Mackenzie,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  San  Francisco  Committee, 
who  prepared  to  bring  them  to  punishment ;  but 
they  were  taken  away  by  the  regular  anthorities, 
and  the  Committee  then  plotted  to  get  them  again 
by  stratagem.  After  three  days*  confinement,  these 
prisoners  were  taken,  on  Sunday,  24th  of  August, 
jTOva.  their  cells,  to  hear  divine  service  in  the  jail 
of  the  city.  Just  as  they  had  taken  their  places, 
the  outer  doors  of  the  prison  were  burst  open, 
and  a  crowd  of  citizens,  rushing  in,  seized  Whit- 
aker  and  Mackenzie,  and  carried  them  out,  in  spite 
of  all  resistance.  At  the  same  tune,  the  bell  of 
the  Monumental  Engine  Company  began  ringing, 
and  the  people,  who  miessed  or  suspected  the 
nature  of  the  signal,  rushed  in  the  dh-ection  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  gray  horses 
dashed  impetuously  into  the  midst  of  them,  and 
in  it  sat  the  pale  and  terrified  prisoners,  with  pis- 
tols at  their  heads.  They  were  quickly  carrietl 
into  the  Committee  chambers,  (the  first  story  of 
a  large  store,)  and  the  enormous  crowd  waited  in 
a  state  of  agitated  suspense  for  the  result  In 
twelve  minutes,  the  wooden  doors  of  the  store 
windows  were  thrown  open,  and  several  of  the 
Committee  appeared  leading  out  the  condemned 
men.  Two  ropes  were  "reeved"  to  a  pair  of 
blocks  above  the  opening,  and  the  ends  of  these 
bein^  put  round  the  necks  of  Whitaker  and  Mac- 
kenzie, the  miserable  men  were  pushed  out  and 
suspended  in  the  air,  in  sight  of  the  agitated  mul- 
titude. After  they  had  hung  till  life  was  extinct, 
the  coroner  was  admitted  to  hold  his  inquest  In 
Sacramento,  also,  a  body  of  the  citizens  took  the 
law  into  their  own  bands,  and  hanged  a  man  whom 
the  Governor  had  reprieved.  At  Monterey,  Wil- 
liam Otis  Hall,  convicted  of  grand  larceny,  was 
murdered  in  his  cell,  after  the  marshal  of  the 
prison  had  been  gagged  by  five  or  six  men  in  dis- 
guise. The  latest  accounts  say  that  these  execu- 
tions have  ceased,  and  that  crime  has  materially 
diminished.  The  Illinois  steamer  lately  brought 
two  millions  in  gold.  The  auriferous  harvest  con- 
tinues undiminished.  The  quartz  veins  continue  to 
be  worked  with  great  success.  A  disease  had  broken 
out  among  the  Chinese  resembling  the  cholera.  Dr. 
Wozencraft,  United  States'  Indian  Agent  has  been 
busy  making  treaties  wiUi  the  Indians  oif  the  mid- 
dle counties  of  the  State,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
clans  or  tribes  have  agreed  to  be  peaceably 
disposed  towards  the  whites.  The  searchers  are 
every  where  turning  the  rivers  out  of  their  beds, 
damming  the  streams  and  blasting  the  quartz 
rocks  in  all  directions.  The  prophecies  of  those 
who  said  the  gold  of  California  would  be  quickly 
exhausted  seem  to  be  very  far  removed  from  their 
fulfilment 

A  great  robbery  took  place  on  the  Isthmus 

lately.    The  specie  train  of  the  Pacific  Company 

was  set  upon  by  robbers  seven  miles  from  Pa- 

'  three  of  the  guards  were  shot  down,  two 


mortally,  and  the  thieres  carried  off  lW  *^ 
gold,  which  they  expected  to  oontaun  tm  -  _ 
of  dollars.     Just  then  Capl  OarrisnB  c 
others  came  up  and  parsued  tbeai.     Ti«  S- 
layed  them,  whereupon   Xhej  left    h  w 
Several  were  taken,  and  it  wwi  th^i^fa 
would  be  caught     Two  oolored  meiT  ^■ 
and  Cromwell,  of  New- York,  wvr^  msvms. 
captured;  two  others  were  J>t.  Berrr.^ 
Orleans,  and  Laban  MantUDg,  of  IIIx»«a 
and  others  are  in  prison. 

The  Panama  Kailroad  was   iJniLie^-e^ 
ably.    The  engineers  expected  to  ma  abn.^ 
to  Gatoon  by  the  1 2th  ult 

A  Woman*s  Rights  OooreotSoo  lor4  -* 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  the  middle  of  h^  - 
Several  ladies    and  gentlemen    cazitrv^-- 
women  did  not  occupy  their  pfopei  prK- 
society ;  that  custom  and  edncatioD  CK^er- 
keep  their  natural   powers   in   a   Ftat«  " 
development    In  the  course  of  the  proc*p- 
letter  was  read  from  the  **  mannmh  Mcc^.t 
Martuieau,  the  meaning  of  which   was  t- 
women,  instead  of  theorizing  too   irorft,  ■ 
choose  certain  avocations  and  line«  of  tix^ 
life,  and  follow  them  out    **  The  sucee^f-f  r 
in  this  way,"  she  said,  **  would  determine  ti 
tion  of  their  fitness  for  those  strenuoo^  prr* 
which  now  belong  to  men."     Mia^  Bfartian- 
that  a  short  ante-marital  application  to  am 
order  of  business  will  not  have  anv  wtirthT  * 
the  calling  or  course  of  life  shoui<)  be  foQ>.     I 
to  the  end.     She  seems  to  put  aside  tfc?  var . } 
instincts  very  unceremoniously.     But,  indf^    j 
less  women  agree  to  do  so,  they  can  himllr . 
for  themselves  any  better  avocations  aoL    . 
than  those  that  now  belong  to  them.     The  n  ■ 
of  a  young  family  is  one  of  the  noblest  ar:: 
sacred  callings  that  a  woman  or  an  anc^.'  * 
be  engaged  in.    Nothing  so  di}:^ified  ai  }r 
up  the  young  immortals.     Oalcolatin?  ec!  ■• 
haranguing  from  stumps  or  platform*,  or  K 
patients  in  a  hospital,  are  certainly  not  comp-r 
to  it    But  if  women  generallv  abjure  that  H-, 
ing  up  of  the  little  immortalitie^i,  of  coorv  '\ 
may  turn  their  hands  to  any  thinjs^  ther  |.'**- 
though  then  the  question  intrudes  ite^elf,  ^H'" 
the  world  to  get  ^ong  T    "  What  about  otr  -  • 
terityT    The  female  Convention  should  tlr: 
this.      We  hope  they  are  not  going  to  a^  - 
maiemity. 

An  immense  coal-field  has  been  siirreri^] 
Iowa.    Dr.  Owen,  the  geologist,  says  that  betT- 
Johnson  and  Iowa  counties  an  uplift  of  nrhf 
ferous  sandstone  is  encountered.    The  entirr  in: 
of  this  new  coalfield  is  not  less  than  20.mx»  <q :  - 
miles,  an  extent  nearly  aa  large  as  th«  Sut 
Indiana    He  estimates  the  beds  of  ooal  to  he  : 
feet  in  tliickness,  and  lying  near  the  oirftLce.    T\ 
beautiful  river  Des  Momes  runs  through  thi*  Irr. 
coal-field.    Seeing  that  we  are  not  to  hare  m  ir.x 
very  great  hurry  the  cheap  fire  which  Mr.  IVv 
and  others  have  promised  to  obtain  fit»ni  bydri-r 
gas,  this  coal  discovery  will  have  a  higblV  bc^*- 
ncial  effect  upon  the  machinery  and  mwiuiac'ta''* 
of  tlie  West;  though  it  is  not  improhtble  tlat,  r 
time,  coal  will  be  enturelv  superseded  as  i 
of  combustion  iBflif^^y  VjVJM^ic 


Attempts  have  been  recently  r 
the  seat  of  government  from  Bost 
beautiful  State-House  in  the  Com 
prjated  to  some  other  purpose  ol 
JJast  February  it  was  ordered, 
Representatives,  that  a  joint  spec 
raised  to  consider  the  matter.  Tb 
aad  the  report  was  in  favor  of  rci 
of  amendments  and  discussions 
resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  resol 
assent  of  the  Legislature.  The  ci 
brought  on  again,  and  it  is  not 
the  seat  of  government  will  be  she 
"where  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wi 
Rejoicings  have  been  lately  mi 
ing  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad 
bnngs  that  city  and  New- York  w 
and  a  half  of  each  other. 

Preparations  are  made  to  recei 
an  enthusiasm  second  only  to  ths 
Lafayette  in  182 3.  A  subsci 
$100,000  wherewith  to  present 
spoken  of,  but  as  yet  it  proceec 
among  the  general  population.  1 
doubtless  contribute  con  amore^  h\ 
ality  of  the  rest  of  the  commun: 
yet,  exhibited  b^  two  traders,  w 
sire  to  make  their  very  large  and 
serve  as  a  means  of  advcrtisemi 
the  famous  hatter,  publicly  offers 
derson,  the  Wizard,  offers  the  proc 
necromantic  noctes.  These  ar* 
praiseworthy  offers;  but  they  ] 
mately  the  spirit  of  trade  aud  • 
penetrates  the  mass  of  our  wea 
It  is  a  good  sign  when  moiivt 
men  to  the  performance  of  goo 
actions. 

Father  Mathew  has  lately  be( 
for  a  few  weeks,  preparatory  to  h 
Europe.  This  diatinguislied  pi 
administered  the  pledge  to  a  vas 
countrymen  in  these  States,  and  tl 
a  large  benefit  not  alone  upon  tl 
upon  society  at  large.  The  Hon. 
suggested  that  a  subscription  be  i 
sate  the  Rev.  gentleman  in  some ' 
services,  and  commenced  it  hims 
thew  is  a  very  poor  man  and  a 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  if,  inst* 
of  an  apostle,  he  had  but  a  lar}'nj 
Ding  up  a  couple  of  octaves  or 
have  a  better  chance  of  putting  i 
of  dust  into  his  friar's  wallet 
A  telegraph  line  is  at  present  i 


KOTE  Tt 

Tr  hoijed  tfi  httve  b^eo  nbk  t- 
ikftiili ;  but  we  Imve  U-tii  tli»0]t|v 
tH^edinigljf  iati^rcstiij^  iiiUTDtin^ 
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SiWI. 


History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Ponlicu;  and  the 
War  of  the  North  American  Tribes  ayainst  the 
English  Colonies^  after  the  Conquest  of  Canadi, 
B^  Feanois  Parkman,  Jr.  Boston :  Oharlea  C. 
Little  and  James  Brown.  London:  Richard 
Ben  tie  J. 

Thi-j  is  a  truly  valuable  contribution  to  our  his- 
torical Uteratura  It  is  a  work  of  great  original 
research  into  a  "  strange  eventful  history,"  prose- 
cuted with  unwearied  industry  among  the  buried 
archives  of  governments,  and  through  obscure 
private  records  of  adventure ;  and  when  we  add 
to  this,  that  the  author,  in  order  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  a  conscientious  performance  of  his 
task,  spent  much  time  by  the  camp  fires  and  in  the 
canoes  of  the  people  wh  i  are  the  principal  subjects 
of  his  work,  that  their  character  and  habits  mifi^ht 
be  mjre  effectually  studied,  we  have  indicated  a 
book  which  should  at  least  attract  the  attention  of 
all  intelligent  readers.  It  will  be  found  worthy 
of  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  famous  histories  of  Mr. 
Prescott  Admirable  in  manner,  and  profoundly 
interesting  in  the  matter  of  it,  no  library  should 
be  without  it 

The  Captains  of  the  Old  World,  a*  compared  with 
the  (jreat  Modsrn  Strategists  ;  tfieir  Campaigns, 
Characters,  and  Conduct;  from  the  Persian  to 
tlte  Punic  Wars,  By  HsNaT  William  Hek- 
BEttT.   New- York :  Charles  Scribner. 

Although  this  is  a  work  intended  for  popular 
circulation,  it  is  a  laborious  and  a  learned  one. 
The  subject  will  necessarily  commend  it  to  the 
general  attention  of  the  public ;  and  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  author  has  gone  to  the  original 
sources  for  the  information  necessary  to  liis  desi£;n, 
it  will  be  considered  a  work  of  excellent  authority 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  "We  hope  that 
the  success  of  the  present  volume  will  encourage 
Mr.  Herbert  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  giving  us 
others  on  *"  the  Captains  of  Rome,  the  Captains 
of  tlie  Eastern  Empire,  the  Captains  of  the  Bar- 
barians, the  Captains  of  the  Miodle  Ages,  and  the 
Statesmen  and  Orators  of  each  of  these  periods 
in  succession.'*  Such  a  series  of  works  would  be 
a  most  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
literature,  executed  by  a  gentleman  of  such  learn- 
ing and  taste.  The  volume  before  us  is  very 
elegantly  gotten  up  by  the  enterprising  publisher, 
and  is  illustrated  oy  designs  of  the  author's  own 
drawing.  The  "Onset  of  Numidian  Horse"  is 
exceedingly  spirited. 

Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  France,  including  a 
Memoir  of  her  Majesty  t/ie  late  Qiteen  of  the 
French,  Marie  Amelia,  By  Mrs.  Forbes 
Basil.  From  the  second  London  edition.  Phil- 
adelphia: A«  Hart,  late  Carey  ^  Hart  Two 
volumes. 

These  are  very  graceful  and  interesting  sketches 
*lie  Queena  of  France  from  the  earliest  records 


of  the  nation  down  to  the 
authoress,  with  great  tact  aod'adaurabt^  : 
of  style,  presents  in  a  succiiict  fora  tke  ;^ 
facts  in  the  lives  of  these  perwoage^  C  za: 
their  character  and  actioas  wicbual  taA. . 
or  circumlocution.    She   has  mAcle  a  b&% 
interesting  and  instructive. 

Naval  Life ;  or^  Observations  boiM  Af^ee  - 
Sfiore.    By  W.  F.  Lynch,  U.  S.  X.  'X.* 
Charles  Scribner.    1851. 

Sketches  of  the  lives  and  adventom  '  -^ 
arc  probably,  as  a  class,  the  most  read^ 
books.  This  one  is  exceedingly  ao^  and  ^- 
repay  perusal  Lieutenant  Lynch  is  wri!  b  ^ 
the  reading  public  by  his  oarratire  of  tibe«x 
tion  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Covenant :  Jfemoirs  ^  ' 
guished  Female  Characters,  emhrmdng  ^ 
of  the  Covenant  and  the  PeraeeuH^L.  F 
Jambs  Axosasox.    New- York :  J.  Sl  B*^  - 

If  the  tim<>s,  in  Scotland,  of  wbscfa  t^  i~ 
treats  were  literally  those  wbi<^  tried  me%  i  - 
these  most  interesting  and  iostracti  ve  mcax- 
show  that  for  heroism,  fortitude,  and  aetf^ur: 
devotion  to  their  faith  and  their  daty.  t^  .*- 
Aex  were  no  less  worthy  of  the  crown  of  ^-  - 
their  illustrious  fathers,  brothers  and  husbaft- 

Watching  Spirits.    By  Mrs.  Eluet.    Stiw  : 
Charles  Scribner.    1851. 

Mrs.  EUet,  in  this  elegant  little  work,  }ms  ec 
a  new  field.  Her  graceful  pen  could  hatv  r ' 
no  more  fitting  one.  She  has  divided  b«r  «- 
in  the  following  manner :  **  Watrfiing  Sn^ 
"The  Ministrv  of  Angels;"  "The  LemmJ: 
Angels  ;*•  "  Elect  Angels,  or  Angelic  ReUti  '- 
the  Work  of  Christ  f  "  Departed  Spirits  f  -  A 
tate  Spirits."  The  book  is  elegantly  pr^ti^i . 
illustrated  by  fine  engravings  from  pictures  K . 
old  masters. 


Margaret;  a  7 ale  of  the  Real  awd  the  I^  ^ 
By  the  Author  of  ••  Philo"  and  *•  Richard  E  ■  1 
and  the  Governor's  Family."  Bostoa:  ?- 
lips,  Sampson  <&  Ca 

A  revised  ef)ition  of  this  remarkable  h>'4 
Those  who  have  not  read  it  will  be  lorpri^-  •  J 
the  remarkable  genius  displayed  by  the  sri  ' 
Primitive  New-England  scenes  and  chwic'ti 
drawn  with  singular  vividness  and  indtvidali;« 
at  least,  if  not  in  accordance  with  our  precaac^rr-l 
ideas  of  them,  are  formed  by  the  author  inta  v^ 
mot  t  matter-of-fact  background  of  a  canras  vbrr^ 
on  are  displayed  the  loveliest  ideals  of  kk  fur; 
and  through  which  he  causes  to  gleam  fitfiillT.trl 
sometimes  with  an  unoertain  radiaooe,  ftube*  vl 
poetry,  moral  teachinsfi,  and  religions  thoo^i-N 
wonderful  for  their  boMness  and  povcr. 
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It  is  refreshing,  after  so  long  and  pro- 
found A  silence  in  that  quarter^  to  obtain 
a  declaration  of  opinion  on  national  polities 
from  a  leading  Democrat  So  great  has 
been  the  demarid  and  so  limited  the  supply 
of  late^  that  it  is  not  surprising  tbat  thei^ 
should  be  some  inquiry  for  the  political 
opinions  of  the  lesser  lights  that  abme  only 
in  the  absence  of  stars  of  the  fii^t  magni* 
tude.  Verily  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  mind  m 
in  tbat  of  material  thingB :  when  genius,  the 
divine  luminaiy^  shines  not  forth,  the  illumi- 
nating qualitii-s  of  gas  provide  a  pale  and 
wan  su Institute. 

Such  are  the  reflections  awakened  by  a 
per ufial  of  the  letter  recently  addressed  by 
the  Hon.  George  M,  Dallas,  through  the 
Hon,  Guy  M.  Bryan,  of  Texas,  to  twenty 
odd  millions  of  glorious  republicfins.  Moun- 
tain scenery  is  supfiosed  to  exert  an  enlarg- 
ing influence  ujion  the  ideas.  Its  images 
of  grandeur  awaken  all  that  is  sublime  in 
thoitfht;  ita  grand  elevations  are  suggi^s- 
live  of  dignity  and  power;  and  its  pure  at- 
mosphere removes  far  into  the  obscurfl  dis- 
tance the  inteUectual  horizon.  Who  will 
doubt  the  verity  of  this  influence  aller  lis- 
tening to  the  Delohic  voice  which  baa  been 
uttered  from  Schooley's  Mountain  I  Hear 
and  judge i — 

Niw-JwtSKT,  July  2&,  1861.  J 

"  Mt  DiAa  Sm :— BAfritig  ereaped  th©  heat«  ©f 
thfi  dty,  I  fttii  almtMt  indinetf,  amid  the  b«:autira 
fjf  nfttufe  wbtch  surromid  me  bcrc,— tbi*  blgh  hills,  ^ 


the  pure,  cool  air,  the  fragrant  forcsti,  and  the 
rip<?iiirig  liiir¥e.*!t*,— to  pii^l  prints  tin  til  ray  felUTli  txj 
arid  <*treeL»  and  studies  the  attirntina  to  which 
your  ri^ut^Ht  k  entilK^d,  I  eaoDot^  however,  f*?»*l 
at  rest  whil^^  imagiairtg  that  my  ^lence  noAy  pm^ 
mhly  be  Tni#interpr«i^,  ari*J  ttier^fore  ha*t4?n  to 
«MT.<1  ytnr  th*?  views  which  you  Ere  feind  CDOUgb  to 
wii'h  rt^pt!»t*:dv 

"  Of  thtj  topia^  of  your  kti^r,  dated!  the  4th 
inj*t^  from  Peach  I'uint,  Brnzoria  c^jui'ty,  TeJta», 
I  liavfl  long  enti'rtAmed  definite  and  decided 
opinions.  An  they  are  Nomewhat  different  from 
any  avowed  by  public  men  in  this  quarter,  I 
ehouUl  feel  diffident  in  holding  or  conft'Siwmg  them, 
were  it  not  that  every  day's  pnigreea  in  our  great 
federtd  eiperimeDt  c^jnSrms  to  me  their  M^undticskg, 
indeed  their  abwjiute  necessity.  I  mtinot  work 
out  the  jsafety  of  the  Uniofj  in  their  abiienci'.  Tbat 
uniou  was  desi^ied  and  ia  fitted  to  be  the  beti 
and  most  p^rumiient  security  for  as  much  of  com- 
bineiJ  freedom  and  happtueu  aa  »ocieliL*a  are  pMer- 
mjtted  to  enjoy ;  and  it  has  alwavs  teemed  to  roe 
not  merely  wik  and  irratkmali  but  prnadj  illq- 
gicat,  to  disclaim  or  doubt  any  of  itft  e^ee'ntiat 
sijriQi{j9  of  vitality.  Union,  in  its  politioi]  eeu&e,  14 
tae  ijpptjftitc  of  consulidatiorL  The  elements  ne- 
cc*9fjary  to  a  hare  Idea  of  a  uSion  are  antflgonistic 
to  those  of  a  cfiDsolidation  ;  and  yt-t  I  oinnot  help 
thinking  that  all  th^  mittakefl  and  mischiefa  to 
which  we  have  betn  subject i;i>,  found  an  origin  in 
th*;  habitii^d  tendtiiicy  uf  mimv  verv  ablo  etflti^P- 
men  to  itnpirt  from  old  con^olujatei]  emj^ireB  their 
products  of  tegislation  and  goveronjcnf,  and  to  fast- 
en them  u|>oQ  tlie  new  American  i!ondjtion  of  mere 
fei.leral  unioct  How  often  do  we  hear  and  Pee  the 
fltrictly  deconstitnt4onftli;5«d  term  *  nation'  aubsti* 
tuted  for  that  of 'union  T  — a  RuMilute  phLusible 
and  ioQocent  in  the  sphere  of  fnretpi  nationit,  but 
full  of  ki^iouiiting  and  pernicious  ent^rciachment 
wherever  the  domentic  iinnt«^  resiervatiiins  and 
gtutranfiei  are  involved.  It  found  no  place  in  tlie 
atruuture  framed  by  the  Convention  of  n87* 
Were  I  not  &t  tliL*  moment  awjiy  from  home,  more 
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ia  search  of  health  than  dispor^d  to  labor,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  note,  tnim  Coogressiotial  and  £x- 
ecutiTtf  records,  some  of  the  errors  apparently  run 
into,  both  of  reasoning  and  of  policy,  under  the 
seductive  influence  of  round  lanffua^^.  No  stronger 
illubtrations  could  be  g^ven  of  Mirabeau's  asser- 
tion that  'words  are  things,*  (aj,  and  fatally 
serious  things,  too,)  than  the  extent  to  which,  with 
such  aids,  the  meaning  of  our  Ck)n8titutioD,  if  not 
the  nature  of  our  government,  has  been  affscted. 
I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  question  the  motives  of 
those  who  have  thus  deviated  ;  they  must  rather 
be  regarded  as  misled  by  a  sort  of  ambitious  pa- 
triotism, so  intently  aiming  to  augment  the  great- 
ness, wealth  and  power  of  theur  country,  as  un- 
guardedly to  overlook  the  peculiar  complications 
and  nice  adjustment  of  its  political  system. 

''As  a  people,  we  are  generally  calm  and  con- 
servative— perhaps  more  tamely  so  than  is  con- 
genial with  the  spirit  and  anticipations  of  the 
Constitution.  There  is  one  proyision  of  that  in- 
strument, which  'more  strongly  than  any  other 
marks  its  practical  wisdom,  and  yet  it  is  curious 
to  see  with  what  almost  superstitious  dread  we 
shrink  from  bringing  it  into  action.  I  refer  to  the 
power  and  process  of  amendment  Our  organic 
law  was  put  in  writing,  its  delegations  and  re- 
strictions of  jurisdiction  were  given  express  and 
yisible  certainty;  but  as  all  human  fabrics  are 
confessedly  imperfect,  and  should  ever  be  adapt- 
able to  the  times,  the  mode  of  peaceful  change, 
correction  or  addition,  was  prescribed  with  equal 
exactness.  Why  is  it  that  we  endure  years  ot 
dangerous  agitation,  unsettling  our  sentiments  as 
fellow-citizens,  and  winding  gradually  up  to  a  social 
convulsion,  rather  than  frankly  resort  to  this  prof- 
fered expedient  t  Certainly,  the  Constitution  can- 
not be  touched  with  too  much  reverence ;  certainly, 
what  is  usually  stigmatii^ed  as  '  tinkering*  at  it 
should  be  resolutely  avoided ;  but  when  it  is  plain 
that  the  proper  occasion  has  arisen,  that  nothing 
less  solemn  can  be  efficacious,  and  that  the  very 
Uuion  it  creates  and  conservates  is  at  risk,  why 
are  we  to  recoil  from  the  provided  sanctuary? 
One  of  the  authorized  forms  of  amending  is  unac- 
companied by  hazard  of  any  kind — that  of  Con- 
gressional recommendation,  to  be  followed  by  the 
approval  of  three  fourths  of  the  local  Legislatures. 
Such  a  process  seems  just  now  to  be  unpromising, 
but  it  may,  after  candid  and  diffuse  discussion,  turn 
out  otherwise.  Surely  the  Union  is  valued  suffi- 
ciently to  rally  for  its  risk  and  renovation  twenty- 
four  of  the  thirty-one  States ;  or  are  we  already  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  American  people  have 
become  incapable  of  self-government,  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  true  sources  of  their  wonderful 
progress,  and  incapable  of  discarding  the  blind 
Uiough  boisterous  guides,  ready  to  lead  them, 
through  disunion,  into  mu'ual  and  rancorous  jeal- 
ousies, into  dependtnce  on  foreign  guardianship, 
into  civil  and  servile  wars,  and  into  the  poor  feuds 
of  village  trades  and  tariffs.  I  think  it  always  a 
mistake  to  falter  m  reliance  upon  the  shrewd  and 
sober  judgment  of  the  great  body  of  our  fellow- 
citizcnK.  They  were  wise  enough  to  discern  the 
untried  excellence  of  the  Constitution ;  they  were 
wise  enough  to  amend,  ay,  and  most  admirably, 
the  work  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Washing- 


ton, Madison,  Franklin  and  HamHton.     An  . 
not  wise  enough,  then,  to  apply  &  aui^  ariw 
cure  for  a  disease  which,  after  oiMiT  yw 
latent  torpor,  has  suddenly  alarmiDgiy  itfvap 
With  me  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  if  mj  iwi   i 
be  given  the  legitimate  opportUBtj,  they  vl. 
pressly  and  unqualifiedly  prohibit,  aontr  m  «. 
what  I  have  heretofore  humbly  beli«T«d  tb^  * 
by  the  stronmt  implieatioo  alreadj  piAt 
They  will  prciiibit  from  bein^  forced  by  tlv  ■-. 
istries  of  zealots  to  enact  the  part  of  cnwl^ 
they  will  place  the  constitutKxial  canon  loc  >. 
ably  for  misconstruction  agaioat  the  wlf  itiC 
of  mtermeddling  with  institutiotia  and  r%la  ^ 
dusively  of  State  creatioo.  State   rwpea^ 
and  State  control ;  they  will  render  it  laiytM. 
by  any  process  short  of  treason  or  rwc^tfka  . 
convert  the  confederacy  into  the  meana  of  d^^- 
ing  the  equality  of  its  own  member^  oris  ^-  - 
its  energies  to  nilfil  the  behests  oi  sobb 
starting  up  from  the  everraogiQ^  and 
phantasies  of  the  inner  roan. 

**  I  have  dispassiooately,  bat  anxiously  wisu 
the  manifest  of  political  sentiment  in  the  Xooa 
East,  since  the  adjournment  of  Coofl^rees,  lai  e^ 
be  most  happy  to  find  my  impref^aion  dmpf^ : 
the  future.  At  first  the  movemeots  of  the  ^m 
were  independent  of  leadership,  and  gaTc  av 
earnestness  to  indicate  their  good  &itK  mt : 
maintain  the  institutions  and  harmony  «f  :• 
Union;  but — and  I  say  it  with  reluctance*^ t^k 
zon  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain  so  fiaOnv 
The  abolitionists  beat  again  their  barbark  e^ 
the  love  of  representative  assemblace^  n^fut  • 
casual,  was  again  taunting  and  yindjcdyc;  msr  • 
and  personal  ambition  renewed  the  egitatn 
whicn  alone  its  hopes  are  fed ;  Yennoot,  %m 
chusetts,  Ohio,  New- York,  and  eren  Penmyh^ 
exhibited  in  sucoessioo  sad  proof  that  their  rc^ 
ive  portions  of  the  great  Whiff  party  wcrs  w 
ling  to  forego  the  customary  raUying  ontcry  t^;^ 
the  South.  They  affected  not  to  know,  te  (^ 
lieve  as  fanciful,  or  to  despiK,  if  real,  the  di^v 
of  their  course ;  the  bold  bully  of  Anti-alavsn  (^ 
fied  to  his  face  the  eloquent  apostle  of  Uoioa  ta* 
defied  him  with  impunity.  The  newspaper  ««. 
torials,  with  exceptions  few  and  far  betwia 
merged  in  the  ottmmon  correct ;  at  laiA  it  ka  b^ 
come  quite  manifest  (has  it  not  I  and  why  nprm 
our  convictions  f )  that  the  expectation  kjodiT  a 
dulged  uf  tranquilizing  the  aiuntrj  by  tht  k^r 
lative  measures,  is  delusive.  The  act  lur  tW  «i 
tradition  of  fugitives  is  the  pretext  for  pufaadw 
and  persevering  war  upon  the  guarantiee  «f  ife 
Constitution ;  and  if  we  are  to  raiae  the  siif*  v 
which  that  instrument  is  still  subjected,  cmawt^ 
better  than  reinforce  it  from  the  arsenal,  and  vt^ 
the  orders  of  the  people  f  I  desire  nothii^  •• 
much  as  the  safety  of  the  Union.  Place  it  bcytai 
the  strikiDg  distance  of  comring,  as  well  as  aal 
fanaticii>m.  Do  this,  if  yen  can,  without  iiaistui 
to  the  final  remedy ;  bat  if  yon  cannot*  tlwa  gm 
to  the  Constitution  an  express,  positive,  probifailarj 
amendment,  which  shall  for  ever  end  tlie  entai^ 
ments  and  pretexts  of  interpretation. 

**  But  what,  you  may  ask,  if  this  dooUfol  ai^ 
dilatory  course  should  fnrove  abotivef     Unci 
time  and  opportunity  will  haye  been  aflbnicd 
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the  ExecuUye,  and  the  people  will  have 

vx^eived  that  the  reenurcee  of  the  Ooostitutioa 
'^  t^e  defense  of  the  State  rights  were  patiently 
'Im^ia.usted,  and  may  become  sensible  that  a  single 
t-^lier  step  of  inrasion  will,  like  the  last  feather 
^  'tlie  cameVs  back,  break  down  the  confedera<nr. 
^  ^i  eventa,  the  responsibility  of  pertinadously 
^r verting,  after  reiterated  warning,  the  functions 
*  tJie  Union,  will,  even  more  strongly  than  now, 
ss-t.  with  those  who  dare  grarely  daim  to  dom- 
ne«r  the  condition  and  consciences  of  others. 
i3S^ead  of  forbearing  remonstrance,  of  reasoning, 
K^^  of  appeals  to  the  bulwark  of  the  fundamental 
onapact,  the  quick  instinct  of  self-preservation  will 
Jooe  be  left  Even  at  that  crisis,  when  disunion, 
>ajrtial  or  temporary,  shall  seem  the  alternative  on 
vlilch  to  shun  consolidation,  I  shall  not  cease  to 
lope  that  faction  may  yet  be  stunned  into  sobriety, 
U^cl  that  the  confronting  presence  of  liberty  and 
isiirpatioD  may,  in  this  western  world  of  ours,  ter- 
rify the  latter  mto  retreat 

^^  I  do  not  think  that  T  misjudge  my  countrymen 
in   saving,  that  the  party  in  the  wrong  must  ulti- 
namtely  yield ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember,  that  in 
order  to  retain  the  position  of  right,  extreme  for- 
l>earance  is  necessary,  and  that  perhaps  gross  op- 
pression may  for  a  season  be  most  honorably 
borne.     In  contests  of  speculative  politics,  a  salu- 
tary something  can  always  te  antiapated  from  the 
Moothiog  and  truth-di8clo9ing  influence  of  time.  To 
fling  the  spiuntlet  while  yet  the  civil  controversy 
is  undecided ;  to  mutiny  from,  and  quit  a  garrison 
^within  which  you  may  really  have  more  friends 
than  foes,  is  chivalry  of  the  kind  painted  by  Cer- 
▼amtea.      Napoleon,  the  restive  and  mtractable, 
owned  and  inculcated,  as  to  all  projects,  the  wisdom 
of  waiting  *  till  the  pear  is  ripe,  and  cot  imitate 
the  savage  who  cuts  down  the  tree  to  reach  the 
fruit    Southern  men  whose  faith  wavers  in  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Constitution,  as  to 
State  equality  and  non-intervention,  are  naturally 
made  testy  and  choleric  by  their  own  misgivings; 
but  it  is  the  province  of  conscious  ju-itice  and  per- 
fection to  be  patient,  and  to  abide  the  inevitable 
triuropb  of  truth.    Nor  ouffht  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  however  convenient  and  admissible  inoi^innry 
parlance  the  language  is,  there  are,  under  the 
Constitution,  no  such  separate  realities  as  *  South- 
em  rights  ;*  that  an  outrage  upon  reserved  sover- 
eignty, on  any  subject,  is  just  as  much  an  infringe- 
ment of  my  right  in  Pennsylvania  as  of  yours  in 
Texas,  and  that  a  largre  proportion  of  the  people  on 
this  side  of  Mason  ana  Dixon's  line  have  been 
tauffht  by  experience  and  reflection  to  know  that 
their  dangers,  in  peace  or  in  war,  have  their 
sources  in  the  North.    A  citixen  who  trulv  eeti 
mates  and  loves  the  Union,  who  is  capable  of 
comprehending  that  to  the  domestic  tnmquillity 
and  enduring  freedom  of  the  American  people  it 
is  a  political  necessity,  feels  as  sensitively  a  blow 
inflicted  upon  one  great  interest  or  region  as  upon 
another— upon  the  fisheries,  the  navigation  of  the 
MisHiflsippi,  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  or  the  local  sovereignty  over  soil  and 
slavery,    llie  right  to  fish  is  no  more  Northern 
than  ^them ;  vie  right  which  was  b  momentary 
jeopardy  at  Ghent,  of  exclusive  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Mi«ti«ippi,  is  no  more  Western  than  East- 


ern ;  and  the  right  not  to  be  impressed  by  British 
naval  audacity  was  cherished  alike  in  the  fields  of 
Kentucky  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  so  I  tcdl 
you  that  the  right  of  each  State  to  be  accounted 
an  equal  of  every  other  State,  and  to  secure,  if  she 
so  pleases,  to  her  inhabitants  the  enjoyment  of  as 
ample  and  unrestricted  a  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
theur  minds  and  means  as  can  be  secured  else- 
where, b  not  a  sectional,  not  a  Southern,  but  a 
conmion  Union  or  constitution^  right  Such,  I 
am  sure,  was  the  design  of  all  those  who,  as  master 
workmen,  built  on  the  basis  of  the  confederation 
the  United  States;  such  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  sense  of  those  who,  after  the  most  widely 
popular  form  of  consultation,  adopted  the  struc- 
ture, and  entered  upon  it^  occupancy ;  and  sudi 
must  be—- for  tlie  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail — 
the  ultimate  judgment  even  of  those  who,  with  the 
bigoted  frenzy  of  crusaders,  would  attain  what 
their  delirium  deceives  them  bv  depicting  as  '  the 
wiUofGod.'"        ♦  #    '       #      ^    # 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  a  sometime 
Vice  President  upon  the  great  topics  that 
have  agitated  the  Union.  We  propose 
briefly  to  review  the  opinions  here  presented, 
not  as  possessing  any  intrinsic  merit,  nor  as 
likely  to  exercise  any  important  influence 
upon  thought  or  action  in  reference  to  any 
great  interests,  nor  yet  as  emanating  from  a 
source  likely  to  give  weight  to  any  opinion 
by  the  prestige  of  an  established  political 
leadership;  but  simply  because  the  trans- 
parent Machiavelism  of  the  distinguished 
writer  has  displayed,  what  his  more  adroit 
competitors  for  the  Presidency  would  fain 
conceal,  the  aims  and  thoughts  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Dallas,  in  company  with  a  few  of  the- 
same  sort,  distinguished  for  the  intensity  of 
their  partisan  antipathies,  regards  consoli- 
dation as  the  especial  evil  genius  of  thii*- 
Republic.  The  federal  bond  he  regards  as 
too  strong,  and  likely  to  merge  the  separate 
sovereignties  of  the  Suites  into  one  vast, 
overshadowing  empire.  And  while  profess- 
ing admiration  and  devoted  attachment  for 
the  Union,  he  proposes  to  weaken  its  bond" 
for  the  sake  of  enhancing  the  dignity  of  the 
State  sovereignties.  An  occasion  more  op- 
portune than  the  present  might  have  been 
selected  for  the  promulgation  of  such  de- 
nationalizing opinions ;  for  if  the  destiny  of 
the  Union  is  likely  to  be  aflected  in  any. 
way  by  the  discussion  of  the  great  question 
of  the  day,  it  will  in<?vitably  arise  from  the^ 
preponderance  of  the  centrifugal  over  the 
centraliang  force.  While  the  harmony  of 
the  States  is  disturbed  by  the  conflict  of  a: 
diveruty  of  policy  and  interest,  there  is  littla 
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to  fear  from  consolidation.  At  such  times 
our  study  should  be  to  discover  how  we  may 
cement  most  firmly  the  Union,  while  the 
discussion  of  such  dangerous  abstractions 
should  be  deferred  to  times  when  more  is  to 
be  feared  from  apathy  than  from  agitation. 
That  there  exists  no  pressing  and  immedi- 
ate necessity  for  the  discussion  of  this  topic, 
is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  fact  that  such 
acute  politicians  as  Mr.  Dallas  discover  so 
strong  an  opposite  tondency,  that  they  are 
willing  to  hazard  their  expectations  and 
reputations,  if  they  have  any,  upon  an  effort 
to  ride  into  place  and  power  upon  the  cur- 
rent of  State-right  opinions. 

If  there  ever  arrives  a  time  when  the 
well-balanced  structure  of  our  Union  will 
be  in  danger  from  consolidation,  it  will  hap- 
pen when  some  grand  scheme  of  conquest, 
like  that  conceived  for  the  administration  of 
which  Mr.  Dallas  was  a  member,  shall  ab- 
sorb the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  nation. 
Such  unholy  bandings  to  pillage  and  annex 
territory  exert  the  very  influence  which  Mr. 
Dallas  dreads.  The  strongest  governments  are 
those  which  exist  among  plundering  hordes; 
while  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  industry, 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  the  legitimate 
pursuits  of  civilized  societies,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  distribute  and  equalize  political 
powers.  In  ages  widely  separated  by  time, 
and  under  dissimilar  conditions  of  social  ex- 
istence, the  republics  of  Rome  and  France 
sank  under  the  weight  of  an  imperial  ambition. 

The  sentiments  of  Mr.  Dallas  call  to  mind 
the  days  of  the  Titans,  when  similar  doc- 
trines were  propounded  by  a  Calhoun.  Mr. 
Calhoun  impressed  his  age  with  a  conviction 
of  his  earnestness.  Those  who  differed 
from  him  saw  more  reason  to  regret  the 
overwrought  sensibility  of  his  temperament 
than  to  censure  his  motives  ur  doubt  his 
power.  He  was  Southern  in  heart  and  im- 
pulse, and  actuated  by  a  generous  warmth, 
that  ennobled  the  man,  notwithstanding  his 
errors  of  judgment  The  prophetic  warn- 
ings of  such  a  mind  challenge  the  attention, 
however  they  may  fail  to  convince  the  rea- 
son, and  become  the  rallying-cry  of  devoted 
partisans. 

The  history  of  the  severest  struggle 
through  which  our  Union  has  yet  been  eall- 
ed  to  pass,  leaves  little  to  fear  from  the  same 
weapon  in  hands  such  a*  those  of  Mr.  '^ 
laa-     It  k  tbe  club  of  Hercules  m  the  " 

^aris. 


The  author  of  the  Schoolej's  Mountia 
letter  has  displayed  presumption  if  not  prsK- 
worthy  ambition  in  attempting  to  mosBt 
the  rostrum  so  recently  left  by  the  greil 
master-spirit  of  discon tent  He  draws  aboai 
his  meagre  limbs  the  robe  of  his  master,  witk 
less  dignity  than  self-satisfaction,  and  glances 
with  complacency  at  his  admired  propor> 
tions,  as  he  counterfeits  the  tone  and  ma&- 
ner  of  his  ideal.  We  will  listen  to  thtt 
voice  of  the  oracle. 

,  The  great  error  of  the  day,  reasons  ti» 
first-born  of  wisdom*s  children,  consists  in  i 
misapplication  of  the  term  ''  nation^  an  ''ca- 
port  from  old  coMolidated  empire^^  unsukcui 
Uy  "^the  new  American  condition  of  men 
federal  union.^  We  have  been  taught  ky 
the  poets  that  there  is  but  little  in  a  name; 
but  we  venture  to  assert  that  a  nation  hm 
not  half  the  fragrance  that  invests  a  men 
federal  union  for  the  delicate  sense  of  tbe 
philosophic  Pickwickian.  It  is  left  in  un- 
certainty whether  Mr.  Dallas  aims  his  ^ici- 
cal  thrust  against  those  devoted  eelf-laodi- 
tors  who  delight  to  distinguish  oursrlra  | 
and  our  country  as  '^a  great  nation,*"  or 
whether  the  objects  that  excite  his  indigu- 
tion  are  those  inoffensive  beings,  the  mi&es 
of  dictionaries,  whose  single  and  humsM 
effort  is  to  rescue  good  English  from  the 
hands  of  murderers ;  but  it  is  evident  thai 
Mr.  Dallas  is  deeply  concerned  for  the  sa£e(T 
of  our  country,  while  there  are  those  wbio 
are  silly  enough  or  wicked  enough  to  call  it 
a  nation.  K  the  stabihty  of  our  institatioai 
is  endangered  by  it,  however  much  we  mtj 
regret  the  loss  of  a  euphonious  word  fram 
our  language,  interwoven  as  it  is  with  not  a 
few  pleasant  associations,  we  solemnlj  de- 
clare, and  write  it  with  a  Arm  pen^  that  daa- 
gerous  word,  that  emissary  from  old  ooa- 
solidated  empires,  must  he  forthwith  haa- 
ished  firom  the  dictionaries. 

We  cannot  restrain  an  emotion  of  pity  £x 
one  who  sees  air-drawn  daggers  in  such 
minute  and  inoffensive  objects ;  but  as  soch 
hallucinations  are  confirmed  by  oppositiofi, 
we  will  pass  without  disputing  the  reality  of 
the  phantom  to  graver  topics  suggested'  by 
this  subject 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Dallas  the  precise  caosM 
which  in  his  judgment  are  productiTe  of 
^^er  to  the  existence  of  the  State  »w«^ 

lilies,  aud  it  would  hftrilj|-  be  de^-m^  tra- 
mbk  to  hii>'  ^         >3|  kim  to  eslahlt^ 
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yet  exists  among  us  enough  of  forbearance 
with  the  opinions  of  others,  and  of  fraternal 
sympathy,  to  transmit  our  noble  Constitu- 
tion— ^the  gift  of  a  generation  that  is  past — 
in  all  its  purity  to  the  generation  which  shall 
succeed  to  us. 

To  minds  constituted  like  that  of  Mr. 
Dallas,  these  considerations  are  inapprecia- 
ble. But  fortunately,  if  they  do  not  possess 
the  power  of  appreciating  that  which  is 
noble  and  dignified,  they  are  themselves  the 
more  easily  appreciated  in  their  length  and 
breadth,  compass  and  volume. 

Mr.  Dallas  has  mistaken  the  indications  of 
the  political  horoscope.  From  the  lofty 
elevations  of  Schooley's  Mountain  he  may 
have  ob^rved  all  the  stars  in  the  firmament 
in  their  courses,  but  he  has  failed  to  discover 
their  conjunctions ;  his  astrology  is  as  much 
at  fault  as  his  philosophy.  The  most  sen- 
sitive and  jealous  among  the  sisterhood  of 
States  have  no  need  nor  desire  for  his  sym- 
pathy, and  can  gain  as  little  from  his  cham- 
pionship as  the  Union  can  lose  by  the  worst 
act  of  treason  of  which  his  genius  is  capable. 

Mr.  Dallas  thinks  that  we  are,  as  a  peo- 
ple, rather  too  conservative  and  calm  ;  too 
much  so  for  our  good ;  too  much  so  to  fulfil 
the  destiny  marked  out  for  us  by  our  Con- 
stitution. It  may  bo  so ;  but  it  seems  strange 
that  so  apathetic  a  race  ^^  should  endure 
years  of  dangerous  agitation,  unsettling  our 
sentiments  as  fellow-citizens,  and  winding 
gradually  up  to  a  social  convulsion,^  That 
must  be  a  strange  conservatism  that  can 
agitate  to  the  verge  of  a  social  crisis,  but 
cannot  remove  the  cause  of  agitation  with- 
out belying  its  own  principles ;  that  a  most 
desirable  odroness  that  can  maintain  itself 
throughout  such  fermentations. 

But  it  matters  little  whether  we  be  con- 
servative or  radical,  calm  or  impetuous,  if 
the  fact  be  that  we  are  winding  up  to  a 
social  convubion.  Let  us  stand  upon  this 
firm  ground — not  so  elevated  as  the  summit 
of  Schooley's  Mountain — and  look  about  us 
for  the  portents  of  the  coming  storm.  Is  it 
in  the  honor  recently  achieved  by  our  com- 
mercial marine  ?  Is  it  in  the  widely- expand- 
ing wings  of  our  commerce  ?  Are  railroads, 
telegraph  lines  and  canals,  stretching  into 
and  subduing  forests,  the  emissaries  of  the 
infernal  power,  f<Jrging  chains  for  freedom 
in  the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth  ?  All  these 
agents  are  about  us,  coiling  their  folds 
tighter  and.  tighter,  and  straining  their  acti- 


vities to  achieve  some  strange  dcitaj  i* 
Does  the  secret  lie  in  pix»p^ritj  at  k'. 
and  honor  abroad — in  indoc^try,  ihir 
and  contentment?     It  may  perhaps  ht  • 
tended  in  the  silence  that  perradea  smc  - 
rounds  certain  dosed  and  deserted  bai.'-:  - 
not  long  since  noisy  with    the   daar^ 
wheel  and  anvil.    Then  a^ain  mar  u  - 
lurk  in  the  necessity  for  electing  a  ]>dDiie& 
ic  successor  to  Fillmore  f 

It  would  seem  highly  probahle  thai  & 
last  is  the  true  origin  of  Mr.  ]>alk0*s  jtv^ 
hensions  for  the  future;  for  throogikKi: 
patriotic  letter  he  nowhere  loses  si|^t  d  z. 
means  of  accomplishing  that  beDeficest- . 
summation. 

We  will  venture,  then,  to  asBome  tkat  ^ 
impending  ruin  can  only  be  averted  h^  '- 
election  of  a  Democratic  PresideDt  « t 
approaching  presidential  election  ;  an^  :L 
having  pla^  ourselves  in  syropathj  of  pc 
pose  and  feeling  with  Mr.  Dallas,  w  v. 
examine  in  order  to  admire  the  adratiA 
with  which  he  applies  the  means  nqtv^ 
to  that  end,  or  to  wonder  at  the 
tion  involved  in  the  attempt^  as 
may  warrant 

Two  notable  champions  of  Democracy  r 
at  this  moment  watching  each  other  \v^ 
the  wide  regions  that  separate  the  peoift'^i 
of  the  North  from  the  &rthest  South,  nwt 
to  meet  in  terrible  encounter  some  day : 

*'Two  planets  niahiog  with  aspect  ms%B 
Of  fiercest  oppoeitioD  in  mid  tky.* 

But  for  a  certain  ^ncMse  and  oonfanoD,* 
one  would  long  since  have  spoken  to  *)» 
purpose;  while  the  other  prudently  kmt 
silence,  lest  a  worse  noise  and  confoM 
should  ensue. 

At  this  juncture,  a  feeble  trumpet-note  » 
heard  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  A  hraur 
politician,  supposed  long  since  to  have  hen 
dead  and  buried  and  embalmed,  is  losdlT 
piping  away  like  a  very  Anthony  Van  CV 
laer,  till  the  little  valleys  of  the  Schoolft 
ring  again  with  the  clangor,  tboogh  th^ 
sound  IS  scarcely  audible  so  far  off  as  the 
Atlantic. 

With  a  composure  worthy  of  the  higbat 
con^K^ious  rectitude,  the  dtscontented  sn 
invited  to  unite  in  an  agitation  for  an  iin6od> 
ment  of  the  Constitution  designed  to  goar* 
antee  more  effectually  and  for  ever  to  secwe 
the  rights  of  the  States  from  fedenU  en- 
croachments.   There  is — what  a  politicta 
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stands  most  in  need  of,  next  to  a  God  and  a 
party — an  issue,  a  something  to  attach  ad- 
nerents,  to  inflame  zeal,  to  turn  the  breath 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm  fiill  into  the  sail  of 
the    fortunate  craft  that  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  trim  for  a  breeze  from  the  right 
quarter.     The  time  was,  when    personal 
superiority  attracted   the  admiration  and 
determined  the  choice  of  the  millions ;  when 
heroic  fortitude  and  self-devotion  were  ideal- 
ized and  worshipped.    In  those  days  heroes 
were  magnified  to  demi-gods,  and  men  were 
but  slaves;   but  now-a-days  ideas  are  the 
heroes,  and  those  who  ride  them  in  the  race 
for  glory  are  their  squires  and  lackeys.   The 
time  may  yet  come  when  a  joint  consulship 
of  ideas  and  ideal  men  will  control  the  des- 
tiny of  mankind.    That  will  be  a  happy 
day  for  the  world,  but  a  sad  oDe  for  sucli 
politicians  fis  Mr.  Dall»?t, 

Will  not  our  cwlm  and  coDi*er\-ntive  peo- 
ple seiao  upon  this  real  und  tnngrble  propo- 
sition^ for  lack  of  something  better  to  contend 
and  wrangle  about  I  Shall  not  mflss  meet- 
ings be  a.asembled»  and  sharp  qiiillft  be  dipped 
in  gall  for  such  an  occiision  ?  We  think  not; 
though  the  vaiccn  that  has  spoken  from 
Sehooley^s  Mountain  should  \w  uttered  from 
every  penk  of  the  AUeghaniea,  though  Mr, 
Dallas  should  prove  a  false  prophet  and  h 
won^J  politician. 

But  we  are  told  that  we  ouerht  not  to 
falter  in  our  reliance  on  the  shrewd  and 
aober  judt/ment  of  our  fellow-citizen?,  and 
we  aro  assured  that  they  will  rally  in 
their  might  to  prop  up  tlie  tottering^  frtkg- 
ments  *jf  the  t'tuon.  A  more  cvmnin;^ 
di msgogTie  would  have  profossed  to  trust  [ 
that  8ol>ef  judgment  to  work  a  happy  issue 
out  of  that  im|>eDding  crisis,  without  the  aid 
of  paper  b.-irrien4  to  keep  apart  the  warlike 
spirits  of  the  States.  It  would  be  a  notable 
enample  of  forbearance ^  worthy  of  beginning 
a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
actions,  should  an  infuriated  people,  rushingf 
IteMdlotig  to  the  accomplish  men  t  uf  a  result 
dictaltd  by  pa-^sion,  stfjp  in  their  career  to 
©rtct  hulwarks  j^trong  enourrh  to  resist  their 
imf-Kftiiosity.  In  that  day  madmen  will 
erect  c^^lls  and  forge  chain  a  to  curb  their  own 

mi  Mr.  BnUaa  m  not  much  out  of  hia 
rt'ckoriiiig,  for  all  this  inconstisteucy,  Uis 
drarnritle  taleul  hm  hi^mi  overtasked  in 
tkekliin^  the  cbaraeUTS  of  \m  drama fh 
permnfE,  and  in  contriving  \m  plot ;  but  in 


the  catastrophe  he  displays  his  highest  tragic 
mood. 

"What,"  he  inquires,  "i/  this  doubtful 
and  dilatory  course  should  prove  abortive  P^ 
A  world  of  despair  for  the  experiment  of  free 
government  and  for  the  shrewdness  and 
sobriety  of  the  popular  judgment  is  implied 
in  those  portentous  words  doubtful  and 
dilatory.  When  this  crisis  arrives,  we  are 
assured  that  the  quick  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation will  grasp  at  disunion  as  the  only 
alternative  left  So  Mr.  Dallas  can  look 
through  the  present  and  calmly  contemplate 
disunion  as  a  possible,  nay,  a  probable  resolu- 
tion of  impending  difficulties.  Much  allow- 
ance ought  at  all  times  to  be  made  for  dif- 
ferences of  judgment  and  feeling ;  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
Stal^.s,  with  the  opportunities  that  Mr,  Dftl- 
\m  hiui  w^ist^d  to  undeiistand  the  purest 
syatcm  of  jiolitieal  freedotn  the  world  hm 
yet  produced,  and  to  become  iml»ued  with  a 
generous  atUicIimeut  to  its  pnhci[)le»j  ant! 
who  yet  can  calmly  look  disunion  in  the 
face,  and  calculate  ita  present  atid  future  ad- 
vantages that  the  air  he  brcatlica  and  the 
food  he  consumer  were  ]wtU^T  bes timed  upon 
the  humbli^i  drudge  that  ha»  a  warm  and 
honest  heart*  Fratricide  may,  under  pos- 
dble  cJrcumf^tances  b*  ju^^tificd  by  the  quick 
instinct  of  self- preserve  tin  n ;  but  the  man  who 
suffers  his  mind  to  Ix-come  ikmihnr  with  such 
a  thought,  under  any  dcfTree  of  provocntion 
however  great,  is  guilty  of  the  enra+i  with- 
out the  jnntification.  To  sucli  a  mind  the 
principle  of  union  is  expediency,  and  that 
which  to  other  mitida  ia  iacredand  reverend 
is  valued  by  it  from  the  dollar*ttndH!ent 
standard. 

It  k  time  that  we  should  all.  North  si  ml 
South,  EaiAt  and  West,  come  to  an  under- 
standing about  this  much  talked  c»f  disunion* 
And  we  might  as  will  know  it  first  as  hist, 
th at  th e  th  1  n g  is  i m  ptwsi l>le .  tj  i j ion  i s  \ ndc  1  i  ^ 
bly  stampi.^d  uyion  the  ^eo^rraphic  features  of 
our  continent:  it  is  a  piirt  of  our  political  and 
social  beinjif ;  it  is  determined  for  us,  wbelher 
we  will  or  no,  by  our  physical  and  moral 
constitutions ;  and,  to  exyness  the  whole  in  a 
phrase  viistly  popular  at  iliis  day  witli  those 
of  Mr.  iJalljis  a  way  of  thinking-,  it  is  our 
manifest  dcstitiy. 

The  indissoluble  character  of  the  marriage 
bond  is  by  all  civil iited  societies  acknowledged 
to  be  the  stron^^est  means  of  rf]iressing  do- 
mestic discords  and  dij^sensions ;  and  if  wc 
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would  be  good  citizeDs,  we  must  train  our 
minds  to  regard  the  Union  as  equally  indis- 
soluble, and  our  charities  to  fit  us  to  live 
harmoniously  together  under  it.  So  long 
as  threats  of  disunion  are  tolerated,  and  dis- 
union is  regarded  as  an  alternative  for  any, 
even  the  worst  of  conditions,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  the  haughty  demands  fostered  by 
local  and  sectional  interests  and  peculiarities, 
whether  at  the  North  or  South,  East  or 
Wes*,  and  backed  by  threats  of  secession 
which  must  inevitably  spring  from  the  mis- 
conducted warmth  of  an  active,  enthusiastic 
and  ambitious  people. 

We  repeat  what  under  other  words  we 
have  already  said,  there  is  no  peaceful  and 
legal  means  by  which  this  Union  can  be  dis- 
solved. Revolution  may  overwhelm  it,  an- 
archy may  paralyze  it,  but  no  method  exists 
by  which  it  can  be  torn  asunder  short  of 
violence.  No  tribunal  exists,  or  can  exist, 
possessing  authority  adequate  to  pronounce 
a  decree  of  divorce  that  shall  remit  the  States 
to  a  condition  of  absolute  independence. 
That  which  destroys  the  Constitution  must 
be  superior  to  it.  Where  shall  such  tran- 
scendent authority  be  found  ?  Not  in  Con- 
gress, for  that  is  the  creature  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  the  national  legislature  derives  its 
authority  from  no  inherent  right  in  the 
people's  representatives  to  govern,  nor  from 
any  gift  of  power  independent  of  the  Consti- 
tution, but  from  the  Constitution  itself.  The 
right  to  impair  or  annul  the  guaranties  of 
the  Constitution  has  not  been  conferred  upon 
Congress,  and  therefore  cannot  be  exercised 
by  it.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  wisely 
provided  a  means  of  future  amendment;  but 
like  Cortez,  when  once  they  were  united 
under  a  common  standard  upon  the  firm  soil 
of  a  new  world,  they  destroyed  the  ships 
in  which  they  had  been  tossed  upon  a  tem- 
pestuous sea,  and  trusted  their  all  to  a  com- 
mon destiny.  While  any  number  of  the 
Statfs  remain  lovjil  to  the  Union,  there  is 
Iml  uiie  povviT  that  can  adjudge  its  over-  j 
throsr^mid  tliorii^  who  doeiii  thems<?ln^s  rM^iml 
to  thn  undsrirtiikiiig  immt^  with  arras  in  tboir 
hiindr^,  Hjijjeiil  to  th'5  Qod  ot'  war. 

Wo  uh^  uoi  Among  those  who  Wieve  in 
pa^ive  *.ubniissiitrn  luidtT  all  ci re ii instances 
to  con-^tituted  authority*.  The  right  of 
revolutiuu — a  right  lilWntcly  iii»liennblo 
among  mankind — s^^ts  the  limit  of  ol*dii*nc6 
%o  CO  riB  Li  lulled  autLority  ;  but  that  right 
is  the  last  and  moat  aukmu  uppeal  fiom  op- 


preGsioD,  and  he  ^dio  rasoite  to  it  m 

as  a  traitor  or  revered  as 

to  the  justice  and  neoessi^  of 

the  moderation  with  whi<^  it  m 

A  proper  regard  for  tbe 
which  must  ensue  from  m  d< 
of  the  rights  of  any  member  of  tfe 
racy  cannot  fail  to  inspire  <ii 
the  guarantiee  of  the  ConstitatioB ; 
on  die  one  hand  it  will  deter 
the  other  it  teaches  those  wlio  i^kt  > 
any  fancied  interferenoe  with  thar  nez 
folly  and  imprudenoe  of  their  i^^jm 
threats  of  disunion.  Were  thiii  s» 
quences  leas  terrible,  a  necessary  thtttk  z* 
passion  would  be  lost,  and  there  wot^ 
main  less  hope  for  the  expenmeat  ct  ^ 
government  than  the  history  of  oar  eeer 
has  hitherto  justified. 

Reflecting  minds  in  every  sectioB  ^*  * 
Union  are  deeply  weighing  those  eaa9>^ 
tions  vividly  presented  by  the  reoea*  tc^ 
tions.  A  generous  and  endoriiig  n: 
ment  for  the  Union  is  every  where  cki 
strength,  and  the  clamor  of  demipr* 
finds  fewer  listeners  at  the  presoit  dvrt* 
at  any  previous  time. 

There  are  a  few  turbulent  spirits  Mi  t 
with  Mr.  Dallas  fan  the  flame  of  diGOoni 
their  personal  advantage,  and  who^  ondv  i 
pretense  of  an  ardent  desire  to  preaef^i  - 
State  sovereignties,  hope  to  ingratiate  te 
selves  with  the  discontented ;  who  nm  . 
cry  against  consolidation  as  a  merestepa*^ 
stone  to  an  ambition  that  would  ertctW 
over  the  fragments  of  the  Union  rather  etc 
submit  to  occupy  the  position  for  vbr 
nature,  in  the  unequal  distributioo  d  V* 
gifts,  designed  them.  But  Mr.  Ihikm  m  a 
yet  the  only  public  man  who  has  ventwK 
while  asserting  that  there  are  elements  v' 
agitation  at  work  threatening  social  otmrzr 
sion  and  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the  » 
tion,  to  propose  a  course  which,  if  ndofifi 
under  such  circumstances,  would  b!,jw 
L'ml>en«  itiio  ti  flume  ^(  nwiilJest  fiuy^ 

In  f^tri]iii>g  oontniAt  to  die 
of  Mr.  Dallft»,  let  m  turn  to  tJit 
dificrimtiuiUons  of  ibo&e  ^ubjedii^-^^en^ 
sion,  nutUfica^on  asd  leyoltttioD— yp^wwrn 
in  a  re4>^nt  letter  from  the  flotL  li^r 
Clay.  This  niuiil  gif\«>d  of  lini^f 
men,  who  his  carried  tm  inlWl^  of 
surp^i^ised  comp?eh«iiiiT»n«Pv  ft  jajgwii 
remarkfible  not  I^ 
«ty  than  far  its  r 
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^Tience,  and  a  sway  over  the  minds  and 
rts  of  his  countrjTinen  seldom  possessed 
more  than  one  man  in  a  oentury,  far 
oTid  the  period  when  grosser  natures 
cwnb  to  the  conflict  of  their  own  disoor- 
it  elements,  still  thinks  and  feels  in  uni- 
1  with  the  brightest  intellects  and  the 
.rmest  hearts  that  enrich  our  country  and 
r  age.  The  letter  to  which  we  have 
.uded  is  one  of  the  noblest  emanations  of 
a  pen,  and  should  be  seriously  considered 
r  its  intrinsic  merit  and  wise  teachings. 
^r.  Clay  presents  in  the  following  paragraphs 
vivid  idea  of  the  identity  of  secession  and 
unification  in  reference  to  the  false  principle 
pom  which  they  have  their  origin : — 

"  Nulli6catioo  and  seceasioD  have  sprung  fW>m 

.\ie  Bame  metaphysical  school;  and  tne  latter  is 

:hc  ally,  if  not  the  oflfepring  of  the  former.    They 

both  agree  tiiat  a  single  State  is  invested  with 

power  to  nullify  the  laws  of  all  the  other  SUtes, 

paaeed  by  Congress;  but  nuUifloation  claims  a 

right  to  accomplidi  that  object,  and  to  remain  at 

the  same   time  in  Uie  Union;  whilst  secession 

asserts  a  right  to  attain  it  by  withdrawing  from 

the  Union,  and  absolving  the  State  from  all  obli- 

gmtien  to  the  Oooititation  and  laws  of  the  United 

States.  They  both  maintain  that  a  resort  to  either 

process  is  peaceful  and  legitimate.    KullificatioD 

derived  an  ambiguous  but  contested  support  from 

tbe  memorable  resolutions  of  the  States  of  Virginia 

and  Kentucky,  adopted  in  1798-9;  but  these  reso- 

lutkms  afford  no  color  or  countenance  to  the  pre- 

tensions  of  secession. 

**  The  doctrine  of  secession  assumes,  that  any  one 
of  the  thirty-ooe  States  composing  the  Union, 
"wherever  or  however  situated,  whether  in  the  inte- 
rior or  on  the  frontier,  has  a  right,  npoo  its  own 
separate  will,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  its 
exdusive  judgment,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
whenever  it  pleases ;  that  this  act  of  secession  is 
peaceful,  and  not  to  be  oootroTerted  or  obstructed 
by  the  rest  of  the  States,  or  by  the  application  of 
any  force,  within  the  limits  of  the  seceding  State, 
to  execute  the  hiws  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
thereupon,  the  State  and  its  citisens  are  absolved 
from  all  obligations  and  duties  to  the  United  States, 
and  become  a  power  as  independent  and  sovereign 
as  aoy  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.    The  doctrine 
maintsiot  that  this  right  of  secession  may  be  exer- 
cised whenever  the  State  deems  it  has  sufficient 
cause;  at  idl  times — in  a  state  of  profound  peace 
and  prosperity,  or  in  the  midst  o\  a  furious  war 
raging  in  all  our  borders;  and  that,  in  the  latter 
esse,  tnnsrorming  itself  into  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  it  may  escape  the  calamities  of 
war,  make  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
common  enemy,  oecome  neutral,  or  even  ally  itself 
with  that  enemy,  and  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States.    It  asserts  this  right,  although  it 
may  lead,  in  process  of  time,  to  the  promiscuous 
dotting  over,  upon  the  surface  of  the  territory  of 
tlie  United  States,  of  petty  independent  nations, 
estabfiihing  for  themselves  any  form  of  govern- 


meot^  free  or  despotic,  known  to  mankind,  and 
interrupting  the  intercourse  and  riolating  or  men- 
acing toe  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  dismembered 
confederacy.  It  contends  for  this  right  as  well  for 
Louisiana  as  for  South  Carolina,  although  the  pro- 
vince of  Louisiana  cost  us  so  much  money,  and  was 
nigh  involvii^  us  in  a  foreign  war;  for  Texas, 
although  it  occasioned  us  a  war  with  Mexico,  the 
payment  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  arrange  its 
Doundaries  and  to  acquire  it,  many  were  willing 
to  risk  a  war  with  England ;  and  for  distant  Cah- 
ibmia,  although  that  was  acquired  by  the  doable 
title  of  conquest  and  the  payment  of  an  ample 
pecuniary  consideration. 

"  The  alleged  right  of  secession  is,  I  apprehend, 
sometimes  confounded  with  a  right  of  revolution ; 
but  its  partisans  mean  a  totally  different  thin^. 
Tbey  contend  that  it  is  a  peaceful,  lawful,  and,  if 
not  constitutional  remedy,  that  it  is  not  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution.  They  insist  that  it  is  a  State 
right,  to  be  recognized  and  respected ;  and  that, 
whenever  exerciMd  by  a  State,  far  from  being  cen- 
sored or  condemned,  the  State,  if  neoet sary,  is  enti- 
tled to  the  cooperation  of  other  Stotee.  The  pru- 
dent vidor  of  tnese  partisans,  in  imitation  of  the 
previous  example  of  ^e  friends  of  nullification, 
disclaims  the  purpose  of  using  themselves,  and 
protests  against  the  application  to  them  of  any  phy- 
sical force. 

"  The  right  of  revolution  is  that  right  which  an 
unjustly  oppressed  people,  threatened  with,  or 
borne  down  by,  intolerable  and  insupportable 
tyranny  and  injustice,  have,  of  resortmg  to  forcible 
resistance  to  prevent  or  redress  the  wrongs  with 
which  they  are  menaced,  or  under  which  they  are 
suffering.  It  may  aim  simply  at  a  removal  of 
grievances,  or  it  may  seek  totally  to  change  the 
existing  government,  or  to  establish  within  its 
limits  a  new  government  It  is  a  right  not  con- 
fined by  the  beandaries  of  States,  (although,  being 
organised  political  bodies,  they  may  be  capable  of 
giving  greater  effect  to  revolutionary  efforts,)  but 
It  belongs  to  oppressed  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
condition.  In  all  revolutions,  however,  there  are 
two  parties — those  who  revolt,  and  the  government 
which  they  f<MrciUy  resist    There  are  ^nerally 


two  opposite  opinions,  also,  entertained  of  the 
cause  or  resistance — that  of  those  who  rise  in 
rebellion,belieTing  themselves  to  be  wronged,  and 
that  of  the  existkig  government^  which  denies  hav- 
ing inflicted  any  opfHressioQ  or  injustica  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  wise  and  considerate  men,  before 
they  hastily  engage  in  a  revolution,  deliberately  to 
consider  the  motives  and  causes  of  revolt,  and  care- 
fully to  calculate  the  probable  consequences  of  for- 
cible resistance.  If  unsuccessful,  they  know  that 
they  will  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  incur  the  penalty 
inflicted  upon  traitors.** 

It  ifl  proper  that  those  who  profess  doc- 
trines which,  in  any  country  where  the  free- 
dom of  speech  is  less  absolute  than  in  our 
own,  would  be  deemed  to  have  a  tincture  of 
treasonable  license  in  them,  should  under- 
stand distinctly  what  it  is  they  profess ;  so 
that  those  who  have  been  mislcKl,  through 
want  of  reflection,  may  return  to  all^gpance 
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quickly,  and  bad  nearly  overtaken  him, 
when  the  object  of  his  pursuit  turned  sud- 
denly around  and  sud : 

"  Sir,  what  have  you  to  do  with  me  ?" 

Trenchard  replied  in  a  low,  deep  tone, 
"Suppose  I  sought  to  do  murder,  how  could 
you  complain  ?" 

"  Man !  ruffian  I"  exclaimed  the  other  with 
agitation;  "keep  off;  I  am  armed." 

"  What  the  deuce  do  I  care  for  your  arms, 
you  paltry  coward !  When  did  a  Trenchard 
ever  fear  any  thing  ?  Do  you  remember 
New-Orleans  ?  Don't  you  gasp  for  breath 
at  the  recollection  ?" 

Leach's  face  did  indeed  assume  a  livid  hue, 
but  Trenchard  continued : 

"  Do  you  remember  the  famine  at  Ha- 
vana, when  you  brought  a  ship  thither  with 
a  cargo  of  grain,  for  which  you  had  paid  a 
double  price,  and  by  the  sale  of  which  you 
expected  to  make  a  quadruple  profit?  Do 
you  remember  how  three  large  ship  loads 
came  in  the  day  after,  and  how  much  you 
lost  in  consequence?" 

"  It  reduced  me  for  the  time  to  beggary !" 
cried  Leach.  "  But  for  that  cursed  mischance 
I  should  now  have  been  worth  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Yet  you  surely  had  no 
hand  in  that?" 

"  There  you  are  mistaken,  sir ;  nobody 
else  would  have  been  willing  to  lose  money 
to  ruin  you.  I  toas  ;  and  I  did  not  lose  by 
that  transaction,  for  I  gmned  revenge — 9ome 
revenge ;  but  there's  more  to  be  gained  yet, 
man!" 

"  Mr.  Trenchard,"  rejoined  Sandv,  in  hon- 
eyed accents, "  we  are  both  advanced  in  years ; 
neither  of  us  can  expect  to  live  a  great  while 
longer.  You  have  done  me  a  great  deal  of 
hurt.  I  myself,  I  confess  it,  have  wronged 
you.  Let  us  hold  the  score  balanced ;  let 
us  seek  the  pardon  of  Heaven,  by  pardoning 
each  other ;  let  us  forget  and  forgive." 

"  Forget  and  forgive !"  echoed  Trenchard ; 
"  you  do  well  to  couple  the  terms.  Sandy, 
Sandy,  I  could  forgive  were  it  possible  to 
forget ;  but,  treacherous  villain!  I  have  a 
MEMORY !  I  will  follow  vou  up  to  the  last ; 
no  peace  nor  pardon  shall  you  have  !  My 
revenge  would  be  incomplete  were  you  to 
die  calmly.  Scoundrel,  hypocrite,  perjured 
liar,  viper,  adder,  most  loathsome  of  reptiles, 
for  ever  I  will  hate  you  1" 

"And  d'ye  think,"  said  the  other,  speak- 

^^  through  his  teeth,  "  that  I  cannot  hate 

o  t    You  have  enjoyed  your  revenge ;  you 


shall  taste  mine.    See  who^  the  bert  at  ^ 
game." 

"  Blood-sucking  Leach  !  low-born  ai 
lower-lived  rascal,  I  scorn  and  d^  jtmr' 

"  Ha,  ha !  defy  me,  do  you  f 

"  Yes,  I  do  defy  you.  You  hare  tire? 
tried  to  kill  me,  once  when  I  was  sick,  sd 
last  at  night ;  but  you  can't  succeed !  Hd« 
you  chuckled  when  you  were  on  the  rouf ; 
your  joy  sounded  in  your  voice.  Bat,  Aki- 
ander  Leach,  /  live  !  SUnglees  scorpivfi,  I 
live  to  trample  you  under  my  heel  T 

"  You  heard  my  voice^  do  you  my^ 
Leach  cast  a  searching  glance  around  to  s- 
certain  that  no  listeners  were  nigh.  '^Ytjc 
heard  my  voice.  Now,  what  wonk  did  61: 
voice  say  ?  What  person  was  address^: 
Was  it  a  black  man's  name  that  was  callr: 
tell  me  that  I  Was  it  Jim's  ?  W3&  it  >- 
that  of  some  one  nearer  to  yoo !  v»s  r. 
not " 

"  Hold  !"  cried  Trenchard,  in  a  tow*  I 
thunder ;  then  he  added,  almost  whisp^:, 
"  I  heard  indeed  too  much.  I  m*riL,  1 
dreamed  I  heard  it ;  for  never  oonld  he  v^ii 
bears  that  name  have  joined  in  a  vile,  c,  ^ 
ardly  assassination.  Impossible  I  it  caiz^\ 
be." 
*"  You  heard ^" 

"  Alexander,  hush  I  Say  not  that  it  ti 
he,  or  ril  grind  you  to  ashes  I" 

"  Stephen  Trenchard,  you  say  I  wtob^i 
you,  and  heap  bitter  names  on  nae.  Vi 
have  an  excellent  memory  for  all  this.  Y  1 
wife,  so  beautiful,  so  beloved,  died  the  *^i 
year  of  her  marriage,  killed  by  your  craelu  • 
killed  by  her  husband.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Ai 
you  say  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  tk^^  ' 
ridiculous  notion,  truly.  Ha,  ha  !  W^ 
you  don't  remember,  I  suppose,  how  you  L 
treated  me  before  that?  You  had  a  si-* 
Alexander  Leach,  a  poor  man,  of  a  poor :'  ^ 
ily,  wasn't  good  enough  for  her.  No  ! 
you  married  her  to  Brewster  Randolph ;  u 
what  a  fine  youth  has  sprung  from  t1 
happy  marriage!  A  nice  young  man, 
truth,  who  hangs  up  his  own  dear  unck^, 
namesake  too  I  Stephen  chokes  Stepln 
Ha,  ha!" 

Colonel  Trenchard,  violentlj  enra::^ 
drew  a  knife  and  sprang,  with  almo^  i 
vigor  of  youth,  at  the  breast  of  his  enf^ni 
but  Leach,  too  wary  not  to  foresee  »u<  i 
consequence,  stepped  suddenly  beck,  dr%*t 
pistol,  and  fired.  Trenchard  tottered  | 
ward|  made  a  second  vehement  plunge  ^ 
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bis  weapon,  but  not  reaching  bis  mark,  fell 
at  full  lengtb,  wbilst  the  knife  was  buried  to 
the  handle  in  the  bard  clay. 

Leach  leaned  over  the  wounded  man,  and 
said  in  a  soft,  hypocritical  tone,  "  You  are 
studying  forgiveness  now,  I  hope,  sir.  Don't 
scorn  me,  Mr.  Trenchard,  don't  scorn  me 
now  ;  pray  don't !" 

"  Villain  1"  exclaimed  Trenchard,  raising 
himself  on  one  arm ;  "  Villain  !  I  abominate 
you — ^yes,  I  loathe,  I  scorn  you  still !  I  be- 
lieve you  have  killed  me.  Leach."  Here  his 
eyes  rolled  in  their  sockets  so  dreadfully  that 
even  the  hardened  wretch  before  him  was 
struck  with  affright.  "  I  beHeve  you  have 
killed  me.  Hear  my  last  words :  I  die ;  but 
if  ever  the  dead  revisit  the  earth,  your  bed, 
Alexander  Leach,  shall  be  sleepless."  As 
the  last  word  left  his  lips,  he  sank  back  ;  but 
he  soon  revived,  and  his  countenance  wore  a 
less  death-like  expression. 

Sandy  Leach,  who  was  stricken  with  hor- 
ror so  long  as  he  believed  he  had  expired, 
also  recovered  his  feculties.  **  Yes,  Trench- 
ard," he  hissed,  "  no  son  of  mine  should  call 
you  uncle,  and  now  you  have  a  nephew  of 
other  begetting,  though  of  my  training^  to 
be  sure  ;  a  handsome,  gallant  fellow,  strong 
as  Goliath  too  I  Do  you  recollect  how  easily 
he  doubled  you  up  in  that  rope  ?  Don't 
grumble  and  grieve  now,  my  dear  fellow ; 
it  was  not  Sandy  Leach,  but  Stephen  Ran- 
'  dolph,  that  tried  to  murder  you  the  night  of 
the  16th  of  September." 

"  Traitor !  scoundrel  1  what  have  you  told  ? 
Would  you  betray  me  ?"  The  speaker  was 
Randolph,  who,  in  seeking  his  boon  com- 
panion, had  stumbled  on  this  scene  and  over- 
heard Leach's  last  declaration.  "  I  have  told 
you,"  he  added  vehemently, "  what  to  expect ; 
take  that!"  He  raised  his  arm  in  anger, 
and  as  Leach  held  up  the  pistol  to  ward  o^ 
the  blow,  wrenched  it  from  him,  presented 
it,  drew  the  trigger,  and,  the  second  barrel 
having  been  cocked  in  the  struggle,  dis- 
charged it  into  the  owner's  side.  JUach  fell 
to  the  earth  with  a  groan.  "  Heaven  save 
me  1"  exclaimed  Randolph,  shuddering ;  "  I 
believe  I  am  doubly  a  murderer." 

A  great  throng  of  men  now  rushed  in, 
drawn  by  some  vague  rumor  of  a  fight,  as 
I        well  as  by  the  pistol  shots. 

''There  he  i^ — Stephen  Randolph — mm 
I  himr  cried  LeacL^witli  labored  muX  hrokou 
i  utterance.  **  Seize  him  t  he  has  shiia — me 
I         — rae— an  J — Trmehard^^ 

\  VOL»  YIU*      HO,  TI.      NEW  SEUJES. 


Randolph's  despairing  words  had  been 
heard  and  partly  misinterpreted,  and  the 
declaration  of  Alexander  Leach,  a  person  of 
popular  character  and  well  esteemed,  ap- 
peared to  fix  the  deepest  guilt  upon  the  un- 
fortunate young  man.  It  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  too,  that  his  conduct  at  the 
meeting  with  Middleton  in  the  morning  had 
excited  much  doubt,  if  not  suspicion. 

Jack  Chapman,  who  happened  to  be  fore- 
most of  the  crowd,  addressing  his  compan- 
ions, said  grufiiy,  *^That  business  of  the  hoots 
was  never  cleared  up,  was  it  ?  And  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  it  was  a  lying  charge  that 
black  Jim  had  any  hand  in  the  bans:- 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  sir  !"  cried 
Randolph,  striking  him.  But  young  Chap- 
man, a  stout,  able-bodied  man,  was  as  hot- 
tempered  as  Randolph  himself,  and  raising 
a  cudgel,  struck  his  powerful  antagonist  to 
the  ground  with  a  blow.  Not  content  with 
this,  when  Randolph  had  got  upon  one  knee, 
and  in  the  struggle  to  rise  had  thrown  over 
one  of  the  most  burly  of  his  assailants,  he 
rushed  forward,  knocked  him  a  second  time 
prostrate,  and  manifested  his  purpose  to  pro- 
ceed to  measures  still  more  extreme.  The 
mob  around,  excit<d  to  a  pitch  of  fury, 
seconded  him  heartily,  with  violent  gestures 
and  imprecations  against  the  "  murderer." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Francis  Her- 
bert entered.  In  the  confusion,  he  noticed 
not  the  bloody  forms  of  Leach  and  his  guar- 
dian, but  saw  before  him,  stretched  out  and 
senseless,  Stephen  Randolph,  about  to  be 
trampled  upon,  and  perhaps  slain.  He 
rushed  forward  and  placed  his  own  person 
between  the  angry  multitude  and  their  pro- 
posed victim. 

"  Stand  out  of  the  way  !"  shouted  Jack 
Chapman. 

"  I  will  not,  to  see  a  defenseless  person, 
murdered." 

"Mr.  Herbert,  you  endanger  yourself  to 
no  purpose.  Move  away,  sir,"  reiterated  the 
other. 

"  Kick  him  out  of  the  road  !  knock  him 
down!"  roared  the  crowd  behind. 

**  Why  are  you  standing  for  such  as  him, 
Jack  ?"  said  David  Chipman,  the  father, 
endeavoring  to  push  the  new-comer  aside  y 
but  the  thrust  was  bo  vigorously  returned, 
that  the  old  niHii  went  Jov^n  upon  Linda  and 
knees. 

At  this  thQ  younger  Chapnmn  swung  hi^^ 

sa 
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club  high  above  his  shoulder,  as  if  to  decide 
the  matter  at  once.  To  ward  off  a  blow  like 
that  which  had  felled  the  Ilerculean  Ran- 
dolph, Herbert  had  only  his  umbrelhu  The 
crowd  instantly  ceased  their  various  noise, 
and  even  Dave  Chapman,  who  was  again  on 
his  feet,  held  his  breath  to  watch  the  descent 
of  that  fearful  hickory  staff.  Jack  himself 
caught  the  infectious  pause,  and  said : 

"  Frank  Herbert !  I  would  not  hurt  you  if  I 
could  help  it ;  but  do  not  stop  the  path  any 
longer.  That  man  is  a  murderer — the  mur- 
derer of  your  guju-dian !" 

"Of  Mr.  Trenchard?  Good  heavens! 
Where  is  he  ?  But,"  added  Herbert,  firmly, 
"  if  Randolph  were  ten  times  a  murderer, 
you  have  the  law." 

"  Don't  talk  of  law !"  interrupted  one  in 
the  centre  of  the  crowd.  "  If  we  let  him  up 
now,  he'll  get  off,  and  every  body  mil  be 
afraid  to  say  any  thing.  He  deserves  it  all ; 
why  shouldn't  he  have  it  I  So  hurrah,  boys, 
let's  clear  the  track !  There,  he's  moving 
now ;  he'll  be  up ;  let's  into  him  1" 

The  mob,  excited  afresh,  pressed  close  to- 
gether, and  bore  Chapman  forward  against 
the  slight  but  undaunted  champion  of 
mercy. 

**My  friends!"  said  Herbert,  in  a  firm, 
deep  tone,  **  hear  me  one  instant  You  say 
this  man  has  committed  murder?" 

-"  He  has,"  answered  many  voices. 

'**  Well,  now,  suppose  that  one  of  you  had 
•committed  such  a  crime — and  if  you  scout 
.at  the  supposition,  just  consider  how  near 
you  all  are  to  it  at  this  very  moment !  Sup- 
pose that  this  man,  Randolph,  who  is  now 
prostrate  here,  should  be  stricken  with  a 
mortal  hurt,  and  that  you,  John  Chapman, 
should  be  charged  with  murder  for  having 
^lain  him ;  what  would  you  claim  as  your 
right  ?  What,  but  a  fair  trial  by  an  im- 
4)anelled  jury  ?  My  friends — gentlemen — I 
tell  you,  and  your  own  hearts  tell  you,  if 
you  are  only  calm  enough  to  listen,  that  he 
•who  takes  away  that  breath  which  God  alone 
can  bestow,  sins  to  the  peril  of  his  own  soul, 
unless  the  Almighty  himself  gives  the  au- 
thority ;  and  to  none  does  God  give  it,  but 
to  those  that  execute  the  law.  Let  him  be 
tried ;  and  who,  in  that  case,  would  consU- 
tute  the  jury  f  Some  of  yourselves ;  and 
are  you  afraid  of  your  own  quiet  judgment  ? 
Or  if  not  of  yourselves,  of  other  trueVirgin- 
lans,  surely  who  hate  murder  as  much  as 

-     He  has  kiUed  Mr.  Trenchard-did 


any  body  see  him  do  it?"  Herbert  |»iisrd. 
but  no  reply  broke  the  profound  suUsese. 
"/«  Mr.  Trenchard  killed  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  elder  Chapman ;  **  jaoin 
he  lies  under  Uiat  tree,  shot  bad  en<H^  t 
die,  and  Steve  had  the  pistol  in  his  haDu 
when  we  came." 

"  Did  no  one,  then,  see  Colonel  Trencbvvi 
shot?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  seed  it  from  the  stable  window.* 

There  was  a  simultaneous  tumiog  of  hest^ 
in  the  direction  of  the  speaker,  who  was  s^* 
other  than  the  black  hostler  of  the  taveriL 

"I  seed  it  all.  Colonel  Trenchard  aid 
Misser  Leach  fou't;  and  Marster  Sandy  sbjt 
the  Colonel,  and  Marster  Stephen  shot  Msxt- 
ter  Sandy." 

"  Dun't  you  he,  you  black  rascal !" 

"  It's  no  lie  at  all,  Marster  Jack,  but  £k* 
an'  truth.  I  seed  just  what  I  tell,  ar<i 
nothin'  more  and  nothin'  shorter." 

This  account  at  once  put  a  new  five  npjt 
the  matter ;  and  though  Randolph  had  nr 
covered  from  the  stun  and  r^ained  hislek^ 
no  one  felt  inchned  to  molest  him.  Tii 
younger  Chapman  stepped  up,  extenSar 
his  hand,  and  said  in  a  frank  tone,  **  I>i»'t 
bear  a  grudge,  Steve;  you  oughtoH  to  kau 
struck  me,  you  know." 

But  Randolph,  without  Ibtening  to  tk 
apology  or  taking  note  of  any  one,  witk  i 
haughty  air,  tum^  his  back  upon  the  seese. 

Trenchard  and  Leach  were  severally  re- 
moved to  their  homes ;  the  former  reeeiviBf 
the  sedulous  attentions  of  his  waixL 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

Dr.  Middlbton  could  not  be  found,  bat 
several  other  physicians  who  were  called  into 
the  mansion  declared  themselves  anable  t} 
ascertain  the  precise  situation  of  the  ball 
There  was  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  ws 
lodged  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lungs,  in 
which  case  it  could  scarcely  be  hoped  that 
Colonel  Trenchard  would  survive  twentj- 
four  hours ;  yet  at  evening  he  seemed  to  so^ 
fer  little  pain,  and  was  in  the  pceseesion  of 
his  faculties.  After  remaining  with  him  till 
a  late  hour  and  perceiving  no  change  in  his 
condition,  the  medical  gentlemen  admiius- 
tered  an  opiate  and  withdrew.  Herbert  and 
a  friendly  neighbor  undertook  to  attend  opoo 
him  till  morning,  arranging  together  Uut 
the  latter  should  recline  upon  a  pallet  ia  aa 
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riin^  room,  ready  to  give  his  assistance 
1   called  upon  by  the  other. 
erbert    sat  by  the  bedside  whilst  his 
•dian  slumbered  uneasily  for  some  hours. 
VI t  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
v\'Ounded  man  awoke  and  asked  for  water. 
.en  he  had  emptied  the  tumbler  which 
nk  brought  him,  he  again  lay  in  silence 
L  without  motion  for  a  considerable  space 
Inline,  but  not,  as  before,  asleep. 
•*  Frank,"   he  said  at  length,  "read  me 
ne  chapters  from  the  Bible." 
The    young  man  read  several  passages 
n\  the  epistles,  the  account  of  our  Saviour's 
jcifixion,  and  two  or  three  Psalms. 
Trenchard  listened  with  profound  atten- 
>n,  and  when  he  paused,  said :  "  Read  me 
lat  chapter  which  tells  how  we  ought  to 
eat  our  enemies." 

Herbert  accordingly  read  the  sermon  on 
le  mount,  and  some  other  passages  in  the 
ospels  inculcating  forgiveness  of  injuries. 

"Frank,"  said  Trenchard,  when  he  had 
uded,  "you  have  studied  a  good  deal;  tell 
ne,  do  you  think  the  spirit  ever  visits  the 
jarth  after  death?" 

"I  know  not,  sir.  I  have  not,  myself, 
aver  seen  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  so;  yet  without  the  declaration  of  Deity, 
no  man  may  presume  positively  to  deny 
it." 

"  Francis,  I  told  Alexander  Leach  yester- 
day that  when  I  died  I  meant  to  haunt  his 
couch  and  break  his  slumbers.    In  my  heart 
I  felt  determined,  if  it  were  possible,  to  dog 
his  footsteps  even  by  day,  so  that  in  the 
thickest  crowds  a  ghostly  form  should  ever 
be  at  his  elbow.    I  purposed  that  every 
night,  though  he  might  fence  himself  in  the 
innermost  room  of  his  house,  and  doubly 
bolt  the  door, — I  purposed  that  though 
every  other  creature  were  asleep  unmolested, 
he  should  awake  in  horror  and  feel  the 
clutch  of  skeleton  fingers  upon  his  guilty 
throat!    Was  not  that  a  wicked  thought  to 
think,  and  a  wicked  word  to  say  ?     I  may 
die  to-night,  and  I  would  not  have  a  hea- 
then's death.    Yet,  Frank,  though  1  know  I 
have  been  a  bitter  foe  to  those  who  have 
done  me  wrong,  have  I  ever  forsaken   a 
friend !    Surely,  villains  like  Leach  are  not 
to  be  loved?" 

"But,  sir,"  replied  the  young  watcher, 
^do  you  not  remember  a  sentence  that  I 
read  just  now :  *  If  ye  love  them  that  love 
yoUjjwhat^thank  have  ye  V  " 
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in  my  ears  ever  since  you  read 
them.'^ 

"  And  then,  Mr.  Trenchard,  our  Saviour, 
notwithstanding  the  infinite  blessing  of  re- 
demption he  has  purchased  for  us,  gives  us 
no  warrant  so  much  as  to  pray  for  the  for- 
giveness of  Ood  in  any  higher  degree  than 
we  ourselves  forgive  those  who  have  tries- 
passed  against  us." 

"Am  I,  then,"  said  Trenchard  with  a  sup- 
pressed groan,  "  certainly  a  reprobate  and 
castaway,  unless  I  pardon  Leach  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  what  am  I  that  you  ask  me  such 
questions !  The  Bible  is  a  common  guide 
for  us  all." 

"  Frank— Frank— but— ithurts me  to  talk." 

"And  you  know,  sir,  the  doctor  forbado 
your  speaking." 

"  My  head  feels  dull  too,  and  my  eyelids 
heavy." 

"  This  is  probably  the  effect  of  the  opiate, 
sir." 

"  Well,  Francis,  listen  to  me ;  I  want  to 
apeak  it  out  before  I  die.  I  forgive — yes, 
I  forgive  him  without  reserve — from  my 
heart — Alexander  Leach ;  and  so  may  God 
in  his  mercy  forgive  me !" 

His  head  sank  back  upon  the  pillow  from 
which  he  had  raised  it  to  assist  his  labored 
enunciation,  and  such  a  solemn  stillness  at 
once  pervaded  the  apartment,  that  Herbert 
thought  the  spirit  must  have  left  its  tene- 
ment ;  yet  when  the  young  man  bent  over 
him  in  deep  anxiety,  to  catch,  if  possible, 
the  sound  of  breathing,  Trenchard  opened 
his  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  not  dead,  Frank ;  not — ^yet" 

Afterwards  he  dropped  into  a  deep  slum- 
ber, which  was  not  broken  when  the  morning 
rays  fell  upon  his  bed.  Mr.  Mercer  and  a 
number  of  other  friends  stood  or  sat  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  chamber.  The  physi- 
cians were  expected,  but  had  not  arrived. 
His  pulse  was  very  full,  and  his  respiration 
difficult  and  attended  with  noise. 

At  length  he  awoke,  coughing  violently. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  gush  of  blow!  from  his 
mouth,  which  streamed  over  his  breast.  All 
were  struck  with  consternation.  One  of  the 
phpicians,  who  entered  at  the  instant,  de- 
clared, as  well  by  his  countenance  as  by 
words,  that  there  was  no  hope,  and  that  his 
very  moments  were  numbered. 

Trenchard  spoke  with  a  countenance  in- 
deed ghastly  and  appalling,  for  an  attendant, 
in  endeavoring  to  wipe  away  the  blood  fr^m 
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face ;  he  said,  "  I  want  somebody  quickly  to 
write  my  will.'' 

"  Lawyer  Blapp  passed  alone  the  road  an 
instant  ago,"  said  Skinner,  the  overseer; 
**  shall  I  send  to  overtake  him  ?" 

"Is  there  nobody  else?  I  don't  like 
Walter  Blapp.     Where  is  Selden  ?" 

"He  started  over  the  mountain  yester- 
day morning,  sir." 

"Well,  time  is  precious;  let  me  have 
Blapp  :  time  is  very  precious — be  quick  I" 

But  a  few  moments  elapsed  before  the 
lawyer  entered  the  apartment,  yet  in  that 
space  Trenchard's  strength  had  perceptibly 
diminished.  He  made  a  prodigious  effort, 
however,  afler  Blapp  saluted  him,  and  his 
utterance  became  much  more  distinct  than 
it  had  been. 

"  Mr.  Blapp,  I  see  pen  and  paper  have 
been  set  betore  you.  I  want  you  now  to 
write  my  last  will  and  testament :  use  as 
few  words  as  will  satisfy  legal  requirements. 
And  look  you,  Walter  Blapp !  I  charge  you, 
as  you  would  shun  a  dying  man's  curse,  to 
put  down  my  wishes  as  I  tell  them  to  you, 
and  not  to  use  hereafter  any  of  the  devilish 
craft  of  your  profession  to  overthrow  or  mis- 
interpret them.  And  you,  gentlemen — my 
friends  in  the  room  here,  Mercer  and  the 
rest  t)f  you — ^I  beg  all,  as  you  ever  felt  regard 
for  me,  to  mark  every  word  I  shall  speak, 
and  to  testify  to  the  same,  if  need  be,  in  a 
court  of  justice,  to  the  shame  and  confusion 
of  the  attorney  who  shall  dare  to  betray  the 
trust  of  the  dead." 

Another  burst  of  blood  followed  this  exer- 
tion, and  he  sank  back  exhausted.  In  a  lit- 
tle while  he  again  raised  bis  head  and  sup- 
ported himself  on  his  right  elbow. 

It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  witnessed  it  Through  the  gore 
which  disfigured  every  feature  of  his  coun- 
tenance, his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  more  than 
natural  brightness,  and  Blapp  shrank  with- 
in himself  at  a  look  so  steadfast  and  un- 
earthly. 

"  I  bequeath  to  my  ward,  Francis  Herbert, 
the  farm  ^hich  I  own  on  the  Rappahannock, 
together  with  all  the  stock  now  upon  it^  and 
five  thousand  dollars  in  money." 

There  was  a  pause,  while  the  lawyer's 
pen  flew  rapidly  over  the  paper ;  but  as  he 
wrote,  the  soul-piercing  glance  of  Trenchard 
was  not  for  an  instant  removed. 

"  Next,  I  wish  my  servant  Ichabod  to  have 
his  Uberty,  and  to  be  comfortably  maint^iin- 
ed  so  long  -  ".All  the  rediduo 


of  my  property  of  eTeir  d«acr-p<:£s. 

and  personal,  and  by  wutiBoeTe'  -y^ 
any  part  of  it  may  in  law  be  kx»:  w  . 
tinguished,  the  whole  of  it,  afec?  - 
ment  of  my  just  debts^  I  give  aad  - 
without  oualificatioQ  or  reserve,  l 
Charles  Jdiddleioi^  ;  feeling^  msfm^i 
this  way  I  am  taking  the  best  mds^-- 
vide  for  Lucy  Montgomerr  and  k* ' 
the  only  child  and  the  wido^r  c^  =j  . 
ed  friend  Frederick  Montgoro^r.* 

"  But,  sir,"  suggested  ih^  lawr*' 
you  altogether  exclude  yonr  »epir  - 

"Not  one  cent  do  \  lea^^  to  *■ 
Randolph.     I  freely  forgive  all  ttr 
he  has  committed  against  me,  bul  i 
cent  shall  he  have  from  me.     Wrik 
I  have  told  you." 

Blapp  was  a  considerable  time  is  ^ 
and  had  finished  nearly  a  paig%  ^' 
made  a  gesture  of  impatience ;  and  • 
"  Pshaw  1 1  have  committed  an  erne." 
raenced  on  a  new  sheet. 

At  length,  when  he  had  finished  ti 
ment,  which  was  after  a  lapse  of  tk 
denoted  either  a  want  of  profes&iocu! 
ness  or  something  worse,  he,  as  w«£  . 
rest  of  the  group,  turned  to  the  beds-, 
found  Mr.  Trenchard  lying  on  h» 
while  the  rigidity  of  his  whole  persot  • 
ed  to  show  that  the  debt  of  nature  bJ 
paid. 

The  physician  felt  his  wrist  and  tav. 
pulse  very  unequal,  now  sinking  so  >  • 
to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  again  t: 
bing  vehemently.  He  remarked  in  i  n 
to  the  company,  "He  has  not  yet  ^^'' 

"  Oh,  he  must  surely  be  dead,^  s^^i 
lawyer;  "  at  any  rate,  it  is  useless  to  &-- 
him  while  in  this  state ;"  and  he  be<nu  vt 
ily  to  fold  up  the  document  he  hid  y 
eno^aged  upon. 

Trenchard,  however,  spoke  in  a  slow, 
low  tone,  but  distinctly ;  "I am — not— d^ 
Mercer,  read  me  what  he  has  written.* 

Mercer  took  tlie  pa[>er  from  the  sh»:' 
lawyer,  and  upon  reading  it,  found  it  toe 
press  correctly,  though  in  rather  more  wc*^ 
than  were  necessary,  what  had  heeo  «L^ 
tated.  Trenchard  seemed  to  listen,  and  a: 
at  the  close,  "  I  wish  it  to  be  add^d,  tbt  I 
desire  John  Mercer  and  Charles  Middku 
to  act  as  my  executors." 

The  attorney  did  as  was  requested,  tti 
the  will  was  then  laid  upon  the  bed  for  t^ 
sio^nture.  Trenchar<?,  nf^er  T?in»r  --^' 
oring  to  clasp  the  pei»  k^h  ^kl  ji  U 
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:3,  motioned  to  Herbert,  for  he  was 
^>eecbless,  to  support  his  back;  then, 
iTig  the  pen  with  his  whole  hand,  he 
^  bis  name  in  large  upright  characters. 
&  very  time  that  he  was  writing,  the 
:ider8  heard  a  gurgling  sound  in  his 
t^  and  the  instant  that  Herbert*s  arm 
olaxed,  he  sank  back  on  the  pillow. 

30ut  a  week  after  Colonel  Trenchard's 
•al»  I^r-  Middleton  seized  an  opportunity 
■\  MrB.  Montgomery  left  the  parlor,  dur- 
a  call  which  no  was  making  at  the  man- 
,  to  exchange  a  few  words  in  private 
I  L.u<nr.  He  commenced  abruptly : 
"My  dear  Miss  Montgomery,  it  is  now, 
^ou  will  remember,  nearly  a  month  since  I 
L  openly  avowed  to  you  my  affection.  You 
lied  to  me  with  great  and  most  consider- 
kindness,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
arly  that  you  were  not  then  prepared  to 
nprocate  my  attachment.  Will  you  par- 
♦n  me  for  asking  whether  the  time  which 
iS  since  elapsed  has  made  any  change 
vorable  to  my  happiness!"  His  voice, 
)ry  firm  and  distinct  at  the  outset,  faltered 
little  at  the  close. 

Lucy  was  embarrassed,  and  seemed  to 
esitate  for  want  of  words,  but  her  head 
nade  the  sign  of  negation. 
I     "  Can  you  then  give  me  reason  to  hope 
:hat  a  longer  time  may  advantage  my  suit?" 
"  It  grieves  me  indeed  to  utter  what  may 
^give  you  pain ;  but  truth  compels  me  to  say, 
:that  as  time  is  not  able  to  increase  the  high 
esteem  I  have  for  you,  sir,  time  cannot  cre- 
ate a  deeper  feeling."  • 

This  answer,  though  it  evidently  affected 

him  profoundly,  did  not  seem  to  be  unex- 

,  pected,  and  he  said :  "  I  thank  you,  Lucy, — 

permit  me  to  call  y6u  so  now ;  and  I  would 

not  that,  feeling  as  you  do,  your  answer 

should  be  otherwise.     And  am  I  not  right 

.    in  supposing  that  Francis  Herbert  has  won 

,    that  place  in  your  heart  which  is  closed  to 

,    mer 

Lucy  blushed,  and  he  hastened  to  add : 
I     "Pardon  me,  and  believe  that  I  do  not  ask 
out  of  the  enviousness  of  disappointment,  or 
from  an  impertinent  curiosity  still  more  un- 
,     becoming.    I  hold  Mr.  Trenchard's  proper- 
I      ty,  as  I  understand  his  will,  under  a  trast, 
for  your  benefit     It  was  you  whom  he  de- 
signed to  inherit  his  estate.     He  left  it  to 
^      ray  charge,  thinking  thus  to  secure  it  most 
certfunly  to  you.    Probably  he  supposed. 


erroneously,  that  we  would  some  time  have 
a  common  name  and  a  common  fortune ; 
but  this  is  no  matter.  Francis  Herbert  I 
believe  worthy  of  you.  He  has  fine  tal- 
ents, and  what  is  more  valuable,  principle, 
and  has  lately  shown  himself  to  possess  that 
which  alone  seemed  wanting  to  complete 
an  admirable  and  noble  character — firmness 
and  self-reliance.  In  view  of  all  this,  I 
should  be  recreant  to  honor  and  duty  were 
I  to  hesitate  to  make  over  this  property,  for 
which  I  am  trustee,  to  you  its  rightful 
owner." 

"  Dr.  Middleton,  I  entreat  you  to  enter- 
tain no  such  thought  You  yourself,  did 
not  your  lofty  generosity  blind  you,  would 
be  the  first  to  see  through  the  unsubstantial 
reasons  you  assign." 

"  No,  Miss  Montgomery,  I  am  satisfied, 
and  have  never  doubted  as  to  the  course  I 
ought  to  pursue.  I  foresaw  bat  too  plainly, 
previous  to  this  interview,  what  must  prove 
its  result,  and  have  already  taken  the  pre- 
liminary steps  in  the  performance  of  that 
which  the  merest  principles  of  justice  im- 
peratively demand.  In  a  few  weeks  Mr. 
Selden  and  I  will  have  wound  up  the  settle- 
ment of  the  estate,  and  then  the  whole 
shall  be  made  over  to  you." 

Nothing  that  could  be  urged  by  Lucy  or 
her  mother,  or  by  Herbert,  could  move  his 
determination,  nor  induce  him  to  retain  any 
portion  of  the  property  to  which  he  had 
unexpectedly  fallen  heir. 

Dr.  Middleton  has  ever  since  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  9nd  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Herbert,  and  many  person*^, 
from  this  fact  and  some  others,  have  inferred 
that  he  was  never  very  deoply  in  love  ;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  to  this  day  he  remains  un- 
married. During  his  long  and  successful 
practice,  he  has  accumulated  a  handsome 
fortune,  with  which  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  means  to  provide  for  some  member  of  the 
numerous  family  which  must  eventually 
break  the  Trenehard  estate,  great  as  it  is, 
into  comparatively  small  fragments. 

Alexander  Leach  expired  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  tlie  hearse  which  bore  the  body 
of  Mr.  Trenehard  to  the  burial  passed  his 
door. 

Stephen  Randolph  left  the  neighborhood 
immediately,  and  has  never  since  been  heard 
from,  though  it  is  probable,  from  his  reck- 
less and  unfortunate  Imbit**,  that  his  career 
has  long  since  been  teminated.  j 
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Therb  are  few  of  our  readers  who  cannot 
recollect  "Lady  Alice,"  Mr.  Huntington's 
first-born,  and  the  precursor  of  "Alban." 
Lady  Alice  came  to  us  very  well  introduced. 
Mr.  Huntington,  with  a  sagacity  that  does  in- 
finite credit  to  his  observation,  published  his 
novel  in  London,  and  our  brothercritics  across 
the  water  reviewed  it  as  a  production  of 
their  own  soil.  American  readers  were  there- 
fore favorably  inclined  to  the  fair  debutante, 
and  behaved  toward  her  in  a  manner  every 
way  most  flattering  to  herselfl  In  other  words, 
supposing  "  Lady  Alice  "  to  be  English,  we 
were  disposed  to  read  it,  and  finding  it  su- 
perior to  the  general  run  of  novels  in  point 
of  style  and  interest,  we  commented  upon  its 
excellences  with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm. 
Nor,  when  we  discovered  that  we  met  its 
author  every  day  in  Broadway,  did  we  re- 
tract any  of  our  eulogiums.  Lady  Alice 
was  really  a  very  readable  book,  and  un- 
commonly good  for  a  first  effort  Its  occa- 
sional inflations  of  sentiment  and  fripperies 
of  language  were  easily  accounted  for  and 
excused.  Its  plot  was  not  more  improbable 
than  that  of  very  many  a  novel  which  the 
common  voice  of  critics  has  made  classic 
Bulwer's  first  novels  were  much  worse  than 
Lady  Alice,  and  Mr.  James  has  written 
nothing  so  good  in  a  dozen  years.  We 
were  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  appre- 
hended danger  from  the  theological  or  po- 
litical opinions  which  Mr.  Huntington  ad- 
vanced in  his  very  fascinating  book.  And 
we  think  we  had  good  reasons  for  our  apa- 
thy. Novels  have  never  yet  revolutionized 
churches  or  governments,  and  whatever  is 
advanced  in  them  must  be  addressed  rather 
to  the  sentiment  than  the  reason ;  must  in- 
fluence but  temporarily  if  it  influence  at  all. 
Our  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Huntington  was 
only  lessened  by  a  distrast  in  the  purity  of 
his  motives.  We  saw  no  reason  for  many 
sentences  and  pages  which  we  read  in  Lady 
Alice.  They  seemed  not  only  uncalled  for, 
but  obtrusive.  It  appeared  to  us  that  Mr. 
Huntington  had  determined  to  make  war  on 
our  notions  of  morality.     In  his  descriptions 


of  statue8.and  paintings  and  in  kbr 
on  art,  he  seemed   to  linger  vitit  c 
cessary  fondness  on  every  point  caku 
inflame  a  voluptuous  imagioatioB :  c 
think  no  sarcasm  sufficiently  aev?ft  * 
as  were  of  the  opinion  tluU  mode^ 
might  not  always  bo  sy non jiikhb  "t. 
tive  nakedness.    No  one  so  genawt 
rious  bed-chambers ;  of  condies  dasp^ 
shrouded  ;  of  female   toi/eta,  to  »t 
deed,  from  first  to   last  we  were  mz.' 
of  fleshly  and  prurient  stoneB  to  "i 
were  assured  we  mig^fat  Ibten  wither 
since  ^  to  the  pure    all    thiii^  an  * 
And  a  more  profuse  Bnd  duigertm  : 
osity  is  manifested  in  Alban.    la^ 
Huntington,  in  this   his  Beooad  wokL 
plays  a  license  which  no  respectiWe  »i 
would  allow  him  to  assume  in  coarse 
and  for  which  a  precedent  can  ooljWi 
in  the  very  worst  of  foreign  fietio» 
his  characters  nothing  seems  unA  ^ 
and  general  remark.    Upon  the  jartici 
of  revelations  made  by  Uiem  we  ^ 
enlarge.     They  are  too  unnatural  iwl 
revolting  to  be  made  subjects  for  ow 
templation. 

And  it  renders  such  narrations  the  t* 
monstrous  that  they  are  writt^i^  i>» 
George  Sand  or  De  Kock,  but  by  »  ' 
fessed  moral  teacher :  one  who  was  w* '  - 
since  a  clergyman,  and  was  onfy  (W*" 
from  the  Romish  priesthood  by  his  doB«" 
relations.    Mr.  Huntington  ^veBOS  to  f 
derstand  that  he  is  the  sworn  foe  of  »  ^ 
purity,  and  that  he  wtites  with  a  ▼** 
bettering  the  morals  of  the  commiff^ 
Therefore,  to  make  his  readers  Inrttef,  i 
gives  them  every  facility  for  beconjing i^'' 
corrupt.     To  inculcate  purity,  he  ren*^ 
all  bounds  to  license.     For  the  puipc** "' 
showing  us  what  it  is  to  pofisess  a  o^ 
heart  and  an  unsullied  imagination,  b«  ^ 
courses  to  us  of  matters  about  ^^  ^ 
worst  of  men  talk  only  in  whispers.  Thw*^ 
be  Mr.  Huntington's  method  of  indoctriu*^  , 
us  into  perfect  \*irtue,  but  our  oomroon  ««* 
declares  it  a  very  dangerous  andum*  ' 


♦  Albao:  A  Tale  of  the  New  World.    New-York:  O.  P.  Putnam.    IWl. 
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And   in  pursuing  it,  he  reminds 
gibing  so  much  as  of  an  adventurous 
kless  ^uide,  who  should  attempt  to 
to  a   distant  point  through  wildei^ 
clioked     iBvith   briers,  and  through 
I  defiles  thickly  set  with  pit&lls  and 
^lien  a  straight  and  shorter  road  lay 
r  open  to  his  choice. 
.he  unsophisticated  sentiments  of  this 
,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church  whose 
e  advocates,  instead  of  bettering,  this 
>pear  to  them  as  though  Mr.  Huntington 
;ht  it  necessary  to  corrupt  the  morals 
3  community  in  order  to  change  their 
I     We  think  they  can  have  no  confi- 
3  in  the  religious  principles  of  one  from 
Q  proceed  such  fruits.    To  many  this 
ire  of  the  work  will  confirm  the  charge 
list  the  sect  he  advocates,  that  the  laxity 
aorals  of  countries  in  which  it  has  sway 
»  be  attributed' to  the  form  of  religion 
:essed.     And  he  will,  therefore,  no  less 
ear  to  have  insulted  the  sincere  of  the 
class  than  have  given  fresh  cause  of 
tility  to  the  other. 
But,  living  this  most  unpleasant  part  of 
t  subject,  we  proceed  to  our  discussion  of 
\  literary  and  artistic  merits  of  the  work. 
In  one  respect,  Alban  is  a  decided  im- 
ovement  on  Lady  Alice.    The  scene  of 
e  latter  novel  was  laid  abroad,  in  countries 
icessarily  unfanodliar   to  most  American 
isders,  and  amid  associations  in  which  we 
)uld  only  feel  a  comparatively  trifling  in- 
^rest    Its  characters  were  chiefly  high-bom 
nd  noble; — towering  and  brilliant  peers  of 
ilngland,  magnificent  grandees  of  the  south, 
.ristocratic  and  gifted  women, — the  younger 
ions  and  minor  personages  nothing  less  than 
Nevilles  and  Cliffords.    Before  such  an  array 
of  circumstance  and  condition  our  republican 
simplicity  may  well  be  pardoned  for  having 
been  abasked.    We  were  not  to  blame  for 
not  feeling  at  our  ease  in  the  society  of  titled 
patricians  and  coroneted  premiers.    It  was 
a  slight  mistake  to  introduce  us  into  such 
august  company.    And  Mr.  Huntington  has 
done  wisely  in  shifting  his  scenes  and  bringing 
his  dramatis  •perionoR  from  the  clouds  to  the 
earth.   As  American  readers,  our  veneration 
has  been  sufficiently  taxed,  and  our  p  itience 
amply  exercised,  by  a  distant  and  frigid  ac- 
quaintance with  the  wearers  of  a  foreign  and 
aristocratic  nomenclature — the  Stanleys  and 
BelmontB  and  De  Courcys  of  every  fashion- 
able tale  since  a  time  beyond  which  no  man's 


memory  extends.  We  have  become  tired  of 
people  who  are  much  too  grand  to  be  cordial, 
and  whose  conversation  possesses  scarcely 
suflicient  value  to  compensate  for  the  strain 
it  imposes  on  our  attention  and  obsequious- 
ness. Most  of  us  are  satisfied  that  charac- 
ters drawn  from  society  about  us  are  mucli 
more  real  and  interesting  than  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  foreign  and  exclusive  society  of 
which  we  know  very  little,  and  whose  con- 
cerns are  in  no  way  connected  with  our  own. 
It  requires  much  fine  writing  and  lavish 
coloring  to  make  such  company  agreeable ; 
and  even  if  the  result  is  attained,  and  we 
confess  ourselves  interested  in  spite  of  our 
prejudices,  it  may  be  doubted  after  all  if 
labor  has  not  been  uselessly  expended.  To 
use  a  homely  phrase,  "the  game  has  not 
been  worth  the  candle." 

Alban,  then,  has  the  merit  of  being  an 
American  book.  The  hero  is  a  descendant 
of  an  ancient  and  honorable  New-England 
family,  and  the  rest  of  the  principal  person- 
ages are  either  of  a  kindred  stock,  or  of  that 
race  about  whose  patronymic  appellations — 
De  Groot,  Brevoort,  Stuy vesant — there  exist 
so  many  associations  of  sturdy  patriotism 
and  genial  citizenship.  The  scene  of  the 
story  is  divided  about  equally  between  New- 
York  and  New-Uaven,  and  its  interest  is 
evolved  from  such  unpretending  materials  as 
may  be  furnished  by  student  liie,  theological 
discussion,  and  the  every- day  occurrences  of 
American  society. 

Mr.  Huntington's  religious  opinions  con- 
stitute the  prominent  feature  of  his  book. 
In  fact,  Alban  may  be  regarded  as  the  ex- 
position of  that  change  in  his  belief  whose 
mitiatory  steps  were  plainly  visible  in  the 
rhapsodies  of  Lady  Alice.  Alban  Atherton, 
a  young  man  of  family  and  talent,  enters 
Yide  University  a  Protestant  and  Presby- 
terian. As  his  faculties  become  matured  by 
education  and  years,  he  fiist  inclines  to  doubt ; 
then  to  negation ;  then  to  an  acceptance  of 
those  ecclesiastical  claims  that  fix  the  mind 
of  the  believer  in  unwavering  confidence, 
while  they  remove  from  sight  the  primary 
occasions  of  religious  distrust  In  his  suc- 
cessive transitions  he  is  met  by  the  rebukes- 
and  solicitations  of  parties  from  whom  such 
friendly  offices  would  naturally  proceed ;  he 
is  expostulated  with  by  family  and  college 
authorities ;  he  is  encouraged  in  his  progress, 
toward  the  Romish  Church  by  ecclesiastics, 
and  devotees.    The  various  arguments  em- 
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ployed  by  these  rival  claimants  for  the  guar- 
dianship of  Alban^s  faith  occupy  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  pages,  are  introduced 
into  every  variety  of  conversation,  and  are 
perhaps  displayed  in  as  fair  a  manner  as  the 
author's  violent  religious  prejudices  will 
allow.  Mr.  Huntington  has  not  intended 
to  be  impartial  in  his  summary  of  contending 
reasons  and  irreconcilable  claims,  and  if  he 
had  meant  ever  so  well,  the  colloquial  form 
of  argument  is  the  worst  be  could  have 
chosen.  And  the  reader  cannot  help  notic- 
ing how,  throughout  this  book,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  author's  religious  creed  are 
made  to  utter  not  only  senUments  open  to 
attack,  but  sentiments  which  no  one  possess- 
ing common  sense  can  for  a  moment  tolerate. 
On  one  side  piles  of  false  logic  are  heaped 
up  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  battered 
down  by  the  artillery  of  the  other.  And 
the  points  assailed  are  so  weak,  that  in  tlieir 
easy  overthrow  we  are  tempted  to  overlook  or 
over-estimate  the  quality  of  the  ammunition 
by  which  they  are  do^troyed.  Controver- 
salists  have  a  vast  advantage  over  militants 
in  a  more  sanguinary  warfare,  in  the  power 
they  possess  of  locating  their  opponents. 
Many  a  pusillanimous  and  unskilful  captain 
would  make  short  work  with  braver  men,  if 
he  had  the  privilege  of  bringing  them  before 
his  muskets  in  such  quantities  and  with 
such  a  disposition  of  their  ranks  as  were 
most  satisfactory  to  himself.  It  is  easy  to 
destroy  either  an  army  of  men  or  an  array 
of  opinions  which  you  have  set  point-blank 
to  your  fire,  and  have  incapacitated  for  re- 
sistance. "You  see,"  said  the  painter  to 
his  shaggy  guest^  "  that  in  this  picture  of 
the  man  bestriding  the  lion,  I  have  repre- 
sented the  supremacy  of  our  species  over 
your  own."  "True,"  was  the  reply;  "but 
give  me  the  brush,  and  I  will  paint  you  the 
lion  bestriding  the  man!" 

Mr.  Huntington's  hero  is  converted  by 
tedious  and  circuitous  processes,  and  his  final 
deliverance  from  error  is  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  restless  and  worldly  ambition. 
13ut  in  his  heroine  he  has  given  us  his  ideal 
of  a  beautiful  and  perfect  change  from  Prot- 
e^t^mt  error  to  th^^  bli^^jiDil  utiin^Lnt-tl 
Aereititj  enjoyed  bj  tbu^^Buf  the  liomif^l 
Churi-!i.  in  dKSnnc&fl^^^^fi  aulhorij 
nml  adverse  chcum^^  ^^^^hi  (m 
cl  e  term  J I  rc^  to  hvcitrnt  ^^      ^^^kbcijjc 

ulieniled  iit  om  timg^^g^^^^^t^  at 


other  by  a  group  of  domestics  met  by  chMMnet 
in  the  street,  without  counsel  at  hoiii«  sod 
unacquainted  with  influential  membeis  cf 
the  Church,  visits  mass  and  waits  with«  all 
humihty  and  zeal  upon  the  ministrations  of 
an  obscure  missionary  priest,  in  whose  teach- 
ings she  has  discovered  a  spirit  and  a  reafity 
which  she  has  never  before  witnessed.  H^ 
mental  exercises  are  described  with  arreat 
minuteness.  That  part  which  consists  d 
feeling  and  emotion  is  natural  and  not  with- 
out attractiveness ;  that  which  is  made  ep 
of  reasoning  and  internal  argument  is  d<4 
only  unsatisfactory  to  us  in  accounting  fr 
her  change  of  belief,  but  is  so  weak  that 
we  wonder  how  it  could  have  seemed  'vo- 
vincing  to  herself.  From  first  to  last,  dnrh^^ 
her  transition  struggles,  the  externals  cd  re 
hgion  share  her  attention  equally  with  hi 
inward  truth.  The  comparative  baldness 
the  scanty  vestments  of  one  religion  i^pd 
her,  and  she  turns  to  another  in  which,  be- 
sides all  that  the  first  possesses,  she  finds  the 
invigorating  aids  of  unusual  and  sacred  rai- 
ments, august  and  mysterious  ceremony,  aod 
a  well-fortified  claim  to  the  most  hidden  se- 
crets of  all  its  devotees. 

Such  is  the  character  of  this  book.  It  ii 
a  narrative  of  a  peculiar  religious  experi- 
ence, which  may  or  may  not  have  beet 
originally  passed  through  by  the  anthcir, 
but  which  is  evidently  proposed  to  the  ad- 
miration and  the  imitation  of  those  who 
read  it.  The  synonym  attached  to  the  litie, 
"Alban,"  might  have  been  '^The  Difficul- 
ties of  Protestantism,"  or  the  book  might 
have  been  entitled  "  Romanism  made  Easy  f 
and  if  a  few  pages  of  irrelevant  mat- 
ter had  been  omitted,  and  dialogue  beea 
substituted  for  narration,  it  might  have 
appeared  as  a  polemical  pamphloU  And  » 
a  direct  controversial  treatise,  we  think  it 
would  have  had  much  more  influence.  Its 
sentiments  might  have  been  more  mascn- 
line,  its  attacks  upon  opponents  more  open 
and  pointed;  and  above  all,  its  opinions 
would  have  been  invested  with  a  sincerity 
and  an  authority  which  in  their  present 
dress,  however   much  they   may   dt^senre, 

the  risk  of  uttering  a  tnmm,  wi^  wiO 

tiction  U  not  a  U'gkimati*  mt^aw  hy 

afj|ut?  or  enforw  doctrines.     Fkf^m 
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^  and  loses  its  power  when  it  attempts 
it  over  disputed  propositions,  and  to 
en's  opinions  by  what  is  at  best  indi- 
opinion    speaking  through  supposi- 
prepared    ex  partSy  and  with  direct 
ice   to    a  predetermined  conclusion, 
tie  doubts  the  validity  of  conclusions 
sotmd   and  open  logic  evolves  from 
but  if  I  make  mj  nicts  to  suit  my 
tablisbed  opinions,  my  opponent  very 
y  doubts  the  correctness  of  whatever  I 
in  tbia  manner  offer  for  his  acceptance. 
1  equal  right  I  may  demur  at  a  propo- 
1  wbicb  has  its  base  in  my  adversary's 
^nation.     What  security  can  there  be 
ogic,  or  even  for  fair  discussion,  where 
ar  party  in  the  argument  enjoys  an  un- 
ted  range  among  wild  suppositions  and 
ginary  precedents,  where  the  stature  of 
may  hi  magnified  or  dwarfed  at  plea- 
3,  and  where  the  only  security  against  a 
version  of  such  unwarranted  privileges 
o  be  found  in  the  candor  of  heated  and 
ret  disputants  f    What  reason  is  there  to 
ieve  that  as  one  or  the  other  party  shall 
Id  the  brush,  the  canvas  shall  not  alter- 
tely  display  the  most  hideous  monstrosi- 
s  —  pictures   more  unnatural  than  the 
Idest  fancy,  unaided  by  the  stimulus  of 
ission,  has  ever  been  able  to  produce! 
Mr.  Cooper,  it  was  universi^llv  acknow- 
dged,  committed  a  great  error  m  arguing 
pon  the  Anti-Rent  question  in  his  latest 
nd  by  no  means  his  best  novel,  the  ^'  Ways 
f  the  Hour."    And  yet  Mr.  Cooper  had  a 
Quch  better  plea  than  Mr.  Huntington^s 
nost  ardent  admirer  can  interpose  for  the 
luthor  of  Alban.    The  Anti-Rent  question 
8  a  local  question,  and  comparatively  un- 
importaDt    It  is  a  question  about  which 
the  majority  of  readers  care  just  enough  to 
view  its  discussion  with  impartial  interest 
Out  of  its  own  limited  region,  it  has  created 
neither  parties  nor  animosities.  Many  of  the 
associations  connected  with  it  are  romantic 
and  impressive ;  and  in  a  few  years  Anti- 
Kentism  will  become  historical,  and    no 
longer  unfit  to  become  a  medium  of  fiction. 
But  the  great  moot  between  Protestantism 
and  the  Roman  Church  is  neither  local  nor 
temporary.    It  cannot  be  argued  hastily  or 
superficially.    Whenever  agitated,  it  de- 
serves candid  and  elaborate  investigation. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  issue  be- 
tween these  religious  institutions  arrays  one 
large  portion  of  the  civilized  world  against 


the  other,  and  that  the  most  ungovernable 
of  all  passions,  and  the  deadliest  of  all  ani- 
mosities, have  proceeded  from  the  rashness 
or  the  dishonesty  of  religious  partisans. 
Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  violence  done  to 
the  laws  of  fiction  by  making  the  novel  sub- 
servient to  the  ends  of  controversy,  it  is 
nothing  short  of  absolute  recklessness  to 
tamper  with  this  great  dispute  by  means  of 
the  one-sided  and  hypothetical  representa- 
tions of  fiction.  If  Mr.  Huntington  had 
written  a  novel  to  prove  belief  in  the  Divine 
Presence  to  be  idolatry,  or  everlasting  per- 
dition a  certain  consequence  of  attending 
Mass,  our  judgment  would  have  rendered 
the  same  verdict  upon  his  efforts.  We  con- 
demn the  plan  and  purpose  of  Alban,  not  as 
a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  but  as  a  respecter 
of  fair  play,  and  as  an  admirer  of  none  but 
legitimate  fiction.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  de- 
termine the  comparative  value  of  Mr.  Hun- 
tington^s  anti-Protestant  arguments.  We 
do  not  intend  to  imitate  the  author  of  Alban 
in  mingling  religious  controversy  with  pure 
literature.  And  when  we  have  occasion  to 
enter  the  field  of  theological  polemics,  we 
should  wish  for  more  tangible  opposition 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  unwarranted  pro- 
positions and  slenderly  drawn  conclusions 
which  seem  to  form  the  basis  of  Mr.  Hun- 
tington's model  creed. 

The  latter  part  of  Alban  is  taken  up  by 
an  episode  quite  in  keeping  with  the  discur- 
sive character  of  the  work,  in  which  the 
"  Rapping  Spirits"  are  brought  very  promi- 
nently before  the  reader,  and  made  to  give 
their  unwilling  testimony  to  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Church.  Alban  goes  up  from  col- 
lege to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  a  k)nely  village 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Connecticut,  at 
the  desire  of  the  Faculty,  who  are  somewhat 
disgusted  with  his  abandonment  of  Protes- 
tantism. His  temporary  home  is  at  Dr. 
Cone's,  a  worthy  Congregational  clergyman, 
and  his  acquaintance  wiUi  the  spirits  begins 
immediately  after  his  arrival. 

"After  tea,  family  prayers  were  attended  in  the 
eame  apartment  Albaii,  unwilling  any  longer  to 
job,  even  in  appearance,  in  Protestant  worship, 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  noise  this  general 
change  of  position  occasioned,  to  escape  into  the 
room  which  the  joung  girl  had  quitted.  Seating 
himself  hy  the  parlor  foe,  he  could  listen  to  Dr. 
Cone's  prayer. 

**  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  it,  while  the  good 

minister  was  praying,  as  our  hero  thought,  with 

unusual  earnestness   for  protection    during  the 
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night,  pArlicularlj  from  the  malice  of  demons  and 
the  astiaults  of  evil  spirits,  there  was  a  scream  in 
the  kitchen,  followed  oy  a  crash  of  porcelain  and 
a  heayy  fall.  Alban  sprang  to  the  open  door;  the 
tea  ibings  were  half  off  the  table ;  some  broken 
cups  and  plates  strewed  the  floor,  and  Mrs.  Gone 
was  endeavoring  to  save  others  which  were  just 
on  the  point  of  falling.  Dr.  Cone  concluded  his 
prayer  rather  abruptly,  and  the  family  sprang  to 
their  feet  with  a  variety  of  exclamations. 

"  *  I  told  you  that  you  had  come  to  a  strange 
house,  Mr.  Atherton,'  said  Dr.  Cone,  passing  his 
hand  over  his  forehead,  and  drawing  a  deep 
sigh. 

**  *0h,  look  what  they  have  done  in  the  parlor  I* 
cried  little  Rosamond  Fay;  and  Alban,  turning, 
beheld,  to  his  astonishment,  all  the  heavy  chairs  m 
the  room  behind  him  piled  one  on  another,  nearly 
to  the  ceiling,  the  stool  of  the  piano  being  perched 
on  topof  aU* 

**  *  Who  are  they  V  Alban  innocently  demanded 
of  the  child. 

"* The  Spirits!* 

"*My  daughter r  said  Mrs.  Fay,  reprovingly; 
for  the  little  witch  clapped  her  hands  with  glee. 

"  It  seemed  indeed  that  the  devil  was  really  in 
the  house.  The  tea  table  was  again  lifted  up  at 
one  end,  sending  some  half-dozen  more  cups  and 
plates  upon  the  floor  with  a  crash;  the  pretty 
Harriet,  while  picking  them  up,  screamea,  and 
cried  out  that  some  one  pinched  ner ;  Bridget  fell 
upon  her  knees,  and  began  to  call  upon  the  Virffin 
and  saints  for  help ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  noise 
like  some  heavy  body  rolling  down  stairs  was 
heard  in  the  front  entry  or  haU,  the  door  leading 
from  which  into  the  parlor  was  suddenly  burst  open 
with  violence,  and  Alban's  trunk  hurled  into  the 
room  as  if  from  a  batterins^-ram.  The  hasp  of  the 
lock  snapped  with  the  violence  of  the  concussion, 
the  lid  flew  open,  and  with  another  turn  the  entire 
contents  of  the  trunk,  consisting  of  books  and 
clothes,  were  scattered  over  the  carpet  Alban 
fle^  out  of  the  room,  and  up  the  stairs,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  with  an  aspect  of  blank 
astonishment  He  had  found  the  outer  door  of  the 
hall  bolted  on  the  inside,  and  every  thing  in  the 
story  above  quiet  and  orderly  as  a  sepulchre. 

"  The  loud  and  deafening  raps  now  recommenced 
below,  and  from  several  quarters  at  once,  on  the 
table,  on  the  floor,  the  walls,  Uie  doors.  Some 
were  feebler  than  others,  and  they  were  repeated 
at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  the  family  lis- 
tened  in  silence.  Dr.  Cone  and  the  females  were 
pale,  and  even  the  children  began  to  look  fright- 
ened. The  youngest  boy  sobbed,  and  having  seized 
Alban's  hand,  held  it  with  a  convulsive  force. 
Little  Rosamond  alone,  although  excited  to  the 
last  degree,  and  clinging  to  her  mother  for  protec- 
tion, showed  more  curiosity  tlian  fear ;  ana  all  at 
once  she  approached  Alban  and  the  little  boy,  who 
still  grasped  his  hand,  and  whom  our  hero  had 
taken  upon  his  knee. 

"  •  What  is  the  matter  with  your  clothes,  Eddy  ?* 
she  said.  She  touched  the  bttle  fellow,  but  in 
stantly  drew  back  screaming, and  ran  away,  cover- 
ing her  eyes  with  both  hands. 

"The  boy's  garments  were  cut  in  strips  from 
head  to  foot"    (Pp.  427-429.) 


This  remmds  hb  of  wbatkrcfae. 
occurred  in  the   Phelps  £mib1t«si 
Butthisisonly  ab^inning.  Th^^' 
more  violent  <lay  by  dxy^  and  mbi 
of  poor  Dr.  Cone  an  obj<»ct  d  na* 
able  notoriety.    An  Epiaooptlcacifjt 
Soapstone,  is  invited  to  dispeae  4- 
come  visitors  by  an  exordsm  du^ 
andun&miliar  than  simple  pnT^- 
erance.      But  the    spirits  fhem  % 
tion  for  Episcopacy.     The  tahfe  f- 
Mr.  Soapstone  bas    deponted  hs  ^ 
upset  in  the  midst  of  his  ezaoKK . 
surplice   catching*   fire  from  an  cf^  j 
candle,  he  is  nearly  burned  aliv*.   - 
feat  of  the  minister  is  signalixd  bf  •• 
roar  which  surpasses  all  previo»^- 
the  mischievous  spirits.     In  the  ■»:> 
confusion,  the  family  are  startled  U 
rival  of  a  Catholic  priest^  whose  car^* 
just  broken  down    before  the  doof 
stranger  is  informed  of  the  cause  dz 
turbance  which  meets  his  ejes,  mdc  • 
at  Mr.  Soapstone*s  vain  attempts  to 
A  conversation  ensues,  in  which  thr 
spect  of  the  spirits  for  the  attanpt: 
cism  is  thus  explained  : — 

***Mj  greatest  difficoltj  m  sMnTwe^ 
things  to  diaboUcal  ag-ency,'  «ud  Mr.Si*-'- 
*  ia  the  absence  of  appar«it  motive  Stte. 
should  he  pUy  such  tricka  t  ITwy  •»•  ^ ' 
the  pnnce  of  darkness.' 

"  *  Well,  I  think  there  are  scTcral  cfc^' 
of  his  presence/  returned  the  dear-fc^w^ 
dent:  *  a  power  above  haman ;  malice  ■  f*  - 
a  restraint  upon  its  exerciae  ;  and  J  /^ 
tendency  of  the  whole  in  the  long  run  ti*  - 
the  Eternal  Ruler  by  whom  it  i»  pennittol 

"  *  Yet  seems  it  not  strange  even  to  r«i  ^ 
ton,  that  these  infernal  powers  are  pff***" 
defy  and  insult  our  religioo  in  voj  ftinii,ti'* 
it  by  sacrilegious  representations  r 

« *Not  stranger  than  that  herctioi  are  p«rt 
to  travesty  the  priesthood,  the  sacrifice,  a>i 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Body,  in  ^.^^ 
and  perverted  rites.     Is  it  not  enough,'  ••*<»  ^ 
warmly.  *  that  yon  impose  vonr  trompwy  » ^^ 
upon  men,  but  you  expect  the  very  ^^^^^^.^ 
the  cheat  1     Earth,  no  doubt,  has  some  re^ 
solemn  shams ;  Hell  has  none  I*  '*    (Pp-  *^  ^ 

Mr.  Soapstone  having  left  tie  ^^  J 
priest  commences  his  exorcism,  having  ^ 
confessed  Alban  and  given  hiro  ^  ^^J' 
tion  of  the  Church.     As  might  h*veo^ 
expected  from  Mr.  Huntington's  powff  ^ 
invest  any  one  of  his  characters  witfi  «s  g"^  \ 
influence  over  evil  spirits  as  he  se»^  .   y 
disturbances  are  at  once  quelM  ^     ( 
house  is  declared  free  from  demoniac  ^  \ 
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dnceforth  and  for  ever.  Such  is  the 
taken  to  prove  the  superior  efficacy 
'orite  religious  creed.  The  painter 
le  brush,  and  we  are  allow.ed  to  look 
ir  assent  is  demanded  to  the  truth  of 
held  up  to  our  eyes,  when  it  would 
^en  a  very  easy  thing  to  paint  pre- 
le  reverse.  A  Catholic  pnest  is  rep- 
1  as  driving  away  a  horde  of  evil 
from  a  persecuted  mansion,  where 
ant  ministers  have  by  the  same  mis- 
is  agents  been  treated  with  the  most 
d-of  indignities.  Very  well, says  some 
>pponent  of  the  Church,  I  will  write  a 
in  which  a  body  of  Catholic  priests 
>e  shamefuUv  abused  by  a  set  of  de- 
who  shall  instantly  vanish  away  at 
»proach  of  a  Protestant  clergyman.  It 
cult  to  believe  that  the  au^or  of  ^  Al- 
intended  this  legend  of  the  ^  rapping 
r*  for  any  thing  else  than  a  joke.  As 
gument  for  his  creed  it  is  beneath  no- 
ind  as  a  joke  it  labors  under  the  diffi- 
of  being  obscure.  We  are  surely  not 
ited  to  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  We  are 
dubious  as  to  the  actual  appearance  of 
I  spirits  any  where,  and  we  nave  never 
e  heard  of  any  recipe  for  driving  them 
r.  We  must,  therefore,  until  better  in- 
led,  hold  Mr.  Huntington  guilty  either 
very  unreasonable  argument  or  a  very 
joke. 

;ut  we  have  delayed  sufficiently  long  on 
ie  features  of  '^Alban"  which  present 
Tiselves  in  the  most  prominent  and  the 
it  unsatisfactory  light  to  the  reader.  We 
uld  not  have  done  our  duty  in  quitting 
book  without  remarking  that  it  has  many 
ative  and  distinguishing  excellences, 
oDg  which  may  be  noticed  a  graceful 
le^  a  happy  facility  of  description,  and  a 
althy  nationality  of  sentiment  Mr.  Hunt- 
rton  allows  himself  to  regard  certain  things 
thout  foreclosed  judgment,  and  in  an  un- 
ickneyed  vein  of  feeling.  Many  of  his  pic- 
rP8  of  American  in-door  life  are  charming 
id  true,  and  they  are  none  the  less  charming 
jcau'»e  very  few  of  our  writers  have  ventured 
>  think  an  American  fireside  worthy  of  being 
lithfully  studied  and  honestly  described. 
Lmong  his  young  lady  characters  are  genu- 
le  American  {iprls,  such  as  most  of  us  know 
nd  like.  We  do  not  turn  from  them,  some- 
low,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  turn 
rom  the  general  run  of  young  ladies  in 
lovels.   They  act  and  talk  naturally,  except 


when  they  are  discussing  theology.  And 
we  can  forgive  the  author  of  a  novel  who  is 
unable  to  make  the  conversation  of  his  fe- 
male characters  sustain  the  unaccustomed 
weight  of  theological  disquisition.  The  vehi- 
cle is  unequal  to  the  load.  To  make  the 
vehicle  stronger  is  to  transform  it  into  that 
for  which  it  was  never  intended ;  to  lighten 
the  load  is  to  divest  it  of  all  that  is  valua- 
ble. It  were  best  for  any  writer  to  avoid 
placing  himself  in  such  a  dilemma. 

The  profession  of  literature  has  been 
touched  upon  in  most  of  our  recent  fictions 
of  note.  What  Mr.  Huntington  says  about 
authorship  in  Alban  may  have  been  said  be- 
fore ;  but  his  remarks  are  well  put,  and  we 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  them : — 

<* '  Letters/  resumed  Mr.  De  Oroot,  after  a  long 
glance  around  bis  endless  book- shelves,  *  are  a  pur- 
suit that  surpasses  every  other  in  enjoyment,  and 
nearlv  every  other  in  dignity.  We  must  have  our 
own  literary  men.  We  can't  afford  to  let  other 
nations  write  our  books  for  us.  That  were  worse 
than  the  policy  which  would  hire  them  to  fight 
our  battles.  There  is  a  thought  and  there  is  a 
sentiment  which  belongs  to  us,  and  which  we  are 
in  a  manner  bound  to  elicit  But — I  am  sorry  to 
interpose  so  many  buU^  young  sir — ^you  are  to  con- 
sider that  you  must  live.  You  cannot  live  by  lit- 
erature. It  is  difficult  any  where,  but  in  this 
country  it  is  impossible.  As  pride  distinguishes 
the  Spaniard,  revenge  the  Italian,  lust  the  Saxoo, 
and  sanguinary  violence  (they  say)  the  Celt,  so 
pecuniary  injustice  is  our  national  trait.  We  steal 
the  author's  right  in  every  book  we  publish,  native 
or  foreign.  Now,  Atherton,  you  can't  live  by  a 
craft  where  people  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to 
tteal  what  you  have  produced.* 

**  *  Tou  are  very  kind,  sir,  to  give  me  all  this  ad- 
vice,* said  Atherton. 

** '  We  are  a  rich  people,'  pursued  Mr.  De  Oroot 
'  A  virgin  soil,  the  untoudied  mould  of  centuries, 
yields  us — fortunate  proprietors — its  overflowing 
returns,  and  yet  we  are  mean  enough  to  be  willing 
to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  others'  labor  without  paying 
for  it  And  who  are  those  others  I  Our  brethren, 
whom  nature,  distributing  the  faculties  and  in- 
spiring the  tendencies  of  men  according  to  a  law 
not  to  be  violated  with  impunity,  has  compelled 
to  construct  out  of  meditation  and  passion,  through 
the  divine  art  of  language,  our  mental  habitations, 
and  whom  we  are  not  ashamed  to  compel  to  find 
straw  as  well  as  brick,  and  to  rob  or  their  just 
wa^es.  It  is  a  thief's  mistake  to  suppose  that  we 
denve  any  benefit  except  of  the  most  temporary 
and  illusive  kind,  from  the  cheapness  of  our  pirated 
literature.  No  doubt  we  have  a  selfish  pleasure 
in  getting  something  for  notliing,  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sure which  pollutes  and  degrades.  We  are  such 
a  reading  people,  forsooth  I  Tes,  it  is  one  of  our 
vices ;  for  the  endless  reading  of  cheap  books  is  a 
vice.  I  am  an  old  Knickerlxtcker,  a  plain  Dutch- 
man— not  sharp,  perhaps,  but  honest ;  and  I  de- 
test excuie  me,  Atherton)  these  Yai^Lee  notions 
Digitized  by  VJ^i-^ 
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of  property.  I  thank  Heaven  I  am  pare  in  this 
matter.  1  can  look  round  diese  walls  without  a 
reproving  conscience.  There  is  not  an  American 
reprint  in  my  whole  library.  No  poor  devil  of  an 
author,  starving  in  a  garret  while  1  weep  over  his 
pathos  or  smile  at  his  wit,  curses  me  over  my 
shoulder  with  his  spectre  lace.' "    (Pp.  214, 216.) 

When  Mr.  Huntington  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  sequel  to  Alban,  and  packed  it 
away  on  the  shelf  with  Lady  Alice,  labelled 
"Youthful  Follies,  No.  11.,"  we  hope  that 
he  will  sit  down  in  earnest  to  write  a  fiction 
on  correct  principles,  and  with  a  design  of 
making  his  reputation  something  more  than 
an  ephemeral  notoriety.  We  can  conceive 
of  no  reason  why  he  should  continue  longer 
to  devote,  or  rather  to  misapply,  his  talents  to 
the  absurd  project  of  making  proselytes  to  a 


religious  creed  by  writing  theologicjd  novek. 
We  regret  to  see  imy  man  committing  rJ 
juries  where  he  might  confer  benefits.  Itf 
pains  us  almost  as  much  to  see  a  man  i»t 
juring  himselfi  when,  by  a  diffsreDt  0(wr^ 
of  action,  and  with  no  more  labor,  he  mi^ 
command  respect  and  honor.  It  is  do  hgtii 
praise  to  Mr.  Huntington  to  saj  that  hM 
works  are  readable  in  spite  of  their  dring 
&ults.  But  this  should  not  satisfy  a  mA 
of  wholesome  ambition,  and  we  tnEt 
will  not  satisfy  Mr.  Huntington.  K  he  i 
fully  throws  away  his  chance  of  become^' 
eminent,  we  shall  none  the  less  believe  tint! 
he  might  have  risen  if  he  would.  If  bi 
shall  hereafter  write  novels  inferior  to  AIbi2^. 
lus  ill  success  will  only  proceed  from  &0ov- 
ing  his  own  unhappy  precedents. 
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[Wx  hare  had  placed  in  our  hands  the  mannacripts  of  an  eminent  antiqiiaiy  and 
which  the  papers  which  will  follow  under  this  head  have  been  selected  Tbey  will  be  fannd  o- 
tremely  interesting  and  able.  The  first  of  these,  on  Shakspeare,  we  offer  no  Mpologj  §ar,  as  thi' 
theme  seems  almost  as  inexhaustible  as  that  of  nature  itself;  and  therefore  erery  diiniMinB  d  a 
from  a  profound  or  original  mind  is  eagerly  welcomed  by  all  readers  who 

**  Speak  Uie  toogne  tlial  Shsktpesre  flpake.** 
An  entirely  new  f&d,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  personal  and  inattl 
history  of  the  great  bard,  by  the  research  of  our  author ;  and  that  much  has  been  oontriboted  toivirli 
an  understanding  of  the  cKquirementM  and  training  of  that  great  intelligence.] 


It  may  have  been  said  before — ^but,  if 
not,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  it  now — ^that 
of  all  classes  of  books  professing  to  deal 
with  truth,  the  biographical  is  least  trustr 
worthy.  The  generality  are  written  with  a 
bias.  If  hn^tile,  we  iieed  not  antidjmt^  tlio 
result :  there  is  liitl+i  tch>  had  to  W  yyt  down 
of  ih*^  vjctim;  if  tVi^^ndk,  nothiu^j  too  good 
t<:i  bi?  reported  uf  the  hoTo  :  his  virtu*?**  afi3 

f ►am lied  arid  uiac^nififMl,  n.ml  his  infirmities 
for  liljfiolutc  viee<^  hi^  lias  none)  become  at 
the  woh»t  .splendid  errors — the  mem  ex- 
uberance c»f  g^^iiiiis — the  evidenoe  of  that 
moral  m^tk  which  tciflch^A  that 

'*TL*>  lif^lit  wliit^b  leads  afiti 
I*  %lit  from  heavefw* 


least  a  single  and  almost  unacoonntable  oce. 
which  sets  all  reason  at  defiance  and  «tacd« 
out  in  relief,  unum  instar  omnium.  No  ceo- 
temporary  wrote  the  life  of  William  ^lak- 
speare.  About  a  century  after  his  death,  *  a 
poor  player,''*  pnlhiisia*^t!eii!K-  .iJmTr>.j  hm 
gonitis,  call**cted  all  thu  survvvitig  tt a^lttatfi 
of  tbe  |.ioi5t  he  eould  Bnd  at  Ihta  |»!«ae  <if !» 
birth  and  burial ;  an  J  lbi*<-5  wo.v»  irrlji  j 
oxam I  nation  or  eare  (^m piled  by  tli4«  < 
of  his  modem  editont.t  init*  **  S4>me  Ac 
of  the  Life  and  WrMngi  of  Mr* 
Slmlciijieare,'*  Thiit  eniay,  hmi^  uii| 
iQg  and  unf>«rtafn  m  it  i%  recorded  oo  i 
of  fingnlnf  mora)  virtue,  but  it  Irfi  no  f 
prea-^ioiij^aniai  inoral  ^liir>0i  in  thai  I 
of  ii^^^^^h^Tbe  chamdier  ciC  lbs  n 


b^  not  mmj  exo?pt^< 
ftna  not  aware  of  mm 
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thus  came  down  to  i 
cent  in  a  state  of  s 
stand,  in  the  absence 
with  the  world ;  an 
their  ideas  of  an  au 
tone  and  tendency  o 
estimate  of  Sbakspea 
on  the  whole  very  fji 
it  reached  the  handi 
that  the  facts  collect< 
corded  by  Rowe  wer 
very  certain  authori 
industry,  he  set  himi 
documentary  evidenc 
unsuccessful,)  and  t 
more  extended  men 
hard  to  say  whether 
his  subject,  or  his  su 
in  a  biographer.  T 
little  aggravated  by 
successive  biographei 
the  tracks  of  their 
flock  of  sheep,  thei 
the  leading  bell- wet 
ever  gap,  over  what 
choose  to  lead  tl 
with  what  unquesti 
commit  themselves 
saves  trouble,  it  save 
comes  that  the  error 
pass  current  to  a  i 
the  evidence  in  their 
the  frequeocy  of  repe 
the  air  of  admitted  i 
Even  new  documen 
turn  up,  are  made  t 
from  the  pervading 
which  preceded  the 
ored,  and  the  keepir 
served. 

It  is  not  our  desig 
ography  of  Shakspei 
touch  here  and  there 
into  which  biograph 
critics  have  more  or 
life  and  cliarjieter, 
ire  cantii>t  enter  wi( 
tion  to  fcho  sweep  ill 
have  included  the  v 
general,  from  MaU 
hare  all,  we  are  frc< 
according  to  their  b 
genius^  Mr.  Chai 
thought  his  moral  < 
dicaUau,  nnd  on  scv 
hit  found  it  impeachi 
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heralds*  as  "  a  gentleman  of  worship."  But 
we  cannot  sum  up  this  part  of  our  subject 
more  briefly  than  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
essayist,  who  observes : — 

**  Shakspeare  was  of  gentle  birth  on  both  sides 
of  the  house.  His  father,  though  engaged  in 
trade,  had  hereditary  claims  to  the  rank  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  to  coat-armor ;  at  least  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  by  whom,  'in  reward  of 
&ithful  and  approved  service,'  there  were  conferred 
on  his  ancestor  '  lands  and  tenements  in  those  parts 
of  Warwickshire,  where  they  have  continued  by 
some  descents  in^ood  reputation  and  credit.'  He 
had  himself  filled  the  office  of  hi^h  bailiff— equi- 
valent to  that  of  mayor  or  sovereign — in  the  cor- 
poration of  Stratford,  was  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  at  that  time  in  prosperous  circumstances.  On 
the  other,  and  (as  some  physiologbts  maintain) 
the  better  side,  the  birth  of  our  poet  was  dis- 
tinffuidhed.  His  mother  was  the  heiress  of  Robert 
Arden  of  Wilnecote,  a  branch  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  most  illustrious  of  the  Warwickshire 
aristocracy.  The  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  this 
family,  at  the  time  when  Leicester  was  at  his 
pitch  of  pride  and  glory,  looked  down  upon  the 
Dudleys  as  '  upstarts,'  and  *  disdained  to  wear  the 
Earl's  livery,  which  many  in  that  county  of  his 
rank  thought  in  those  days  no  small  honor  to 
theoL'  That  the  family  of  Shakspeare  (himself 
inclusive)  were  not  indifferent  to  the  distinction  of 
rank,  is  evident  from  their  having  thrice  taken 
out  their  patent  of  arms  at  the  College  of  Heralds; 
and  on  the  last  occasion,  particularly,  having  the 
arms  of  Arden  impaled  with  those  of  Shakspeare." 

**  I  cannot  imagme,"  adds  the  author  in  a  note, 
"  why  Malone  should  gratuitously  labor  to  depe- 
ciate  the  Shakspeares,  and  transfer  to  the  Aniens 
the  foregoing  [heraldic]  descripUoo  of  their  ori- 
ginal settlement  in  Warwickmiire.  The  words 
'  some  descents'  imply  a  few^  and  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  a  line  of  ancestiy  which  claimed  an 
origin  no  more  remote  than  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII. ;  but  surely  they  are  not  the  terms  in  which 
heralds  would  speak  of  a  family  deriving  its  origin 
from  Turchill  de  Arden,  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  which  could  at  that  time  show 
an  unbroken  descent  of  eighteen  generations,  hold- 
ing extensive  property  in  the  woodlands  of  War- 
wickshire, from  whence  they  derived  their  name, 
and  maintaining  the  £Eunily  dignity  by  intermar- 
riages with  the  best  blood  in  that  aiid  the  neighbor- 
ing counties." 

To  the  moralist  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  from  what  family  a  man  may  be 
sprung :  high  birth  cannot  add  to  his  merits, 
nor  low  detract  from  his  greatness.  But  to 
those  who  would  trace  the  development  of 
such  a  mind  as  Shakspeare's, — ^who  would 
account,  without  a  miracle,  for  the  dignity 
and  propriety  of  thought  and  language  whi<m 


*  Patent  of  arms  impaling  those  of  Arden  and 
■wKspeare  together. 


pervade  his  works,  the  discriniinatioa  of 

manners  and  sentiments  which  marks  all  the 

gradations  of  life  in  his  charactent,  from  the 

prince  to  the  tinker,  from  the  drab  to  tk 

princess, — it  is  a  matter  of  much  importanei 

to  know  whether  he  had  in  early  life  the 

opportunity  of  habitual  observation  andstodj 

in  the  manners  and  principles  of  well-bred 

and  well-educated  society ;  or  whether,  in  tb 

subsequent  course  of  his  life, — ^ind  such  i 

life,  be  it  remembered,  as  that  of  a  **  poor 

player," — ^he  had  to  pick  up  casually  tk 

dignified  manners,  the  courtly  langoage,  and 

the  refined  sentiments  of  classes  of  men  with 

whom  in  the  early  and  pliant  season  of  a^ 

quiring  knowledge  he  had  not  and  could 

not,  from  the  meanness  of  his  station,  have 

had  the  slightest  familiar  intercourse,    ffs 

kings  and  queens  and  nobles,  his  gentlemfE 

and  (particularly)  his  ladies,  are  modeU  <( 

the  manners  appropriate  to  their  conditioQ^ 

dignified  in  their  behavior,  refined  and  fie 

gant  in  their  modes  of  expression,  and — k- 

cording  to  the  politeness  of  the  a^  in  whid 

he  lived — polite  and  accomplished.      Ktr 

does  there  appear  to  be  any  labor  or  art  it 

the  production  of  those  eflfects.     They  seHc 

to  flow  from  his  pen  spontaneously,  with  il 

the  familiarity  of  habit,  and  all  the  nIKv^ 

scions  ease  of  natural  and  inherent  rigtt 

Such  a  style  of  thought  and  expression  « 

not  the  result  of  vulgar  training ;  could  cot 

be  acquired  among  low-bred,  ignorant,  « 

common-place  people,  the  tutors  of  his  rtt 

fancy  and  the  associates  of  his  youth  ;  not  h 

the  stores  of  the  wool-stapler,  the  slaogfat^f 

house  of  the  butcher,  the  shop  of  the  g^iorer, 

at  the  desk  of  the  scrivener,  or  on  the  stand  of 

the  horse-boy.     We  are  therefi>re  compelled 

to  look  for  their  origin  and  growth  in  ti>» 

station  and  drcumstanoes  in  which  thej  v* 

generated ;  and  finding  that  Shakspeare  kad 

to  his  father  a  gentleman  in  easy  thongh  i>-: 

affluent  circumstances,  and  to  his  mother  a 

lady  of  high  and  ancient  family,  we  gladnr 

resort  to  his  breeding  under  such  parents  u 

account  for  his  manners  as  displayed  in  }ss 

works,  rather  than  solve  the  difficulty  whk4 

would  otherwise  remain  by  having  recotnv 

to  a  miracle.    He  who  put  into  &e  mooth 

of  the  fallen  statesman  the  dignified  rebokf 

of,  ^  I  blush  to  see  a  nobleman  lack  inaD- 

ners,"  was  doubtless  himself  a  genUemaa  -e 

thought,  language,  and  habita.    How  Suk 

speare  became  poesessed  of  each  qualitln  ? 

traceable  to  his  birth  and  fiamly  coniMtiwi- 
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and  it  is  satisfactory  that  we  are  able  to  find 
in  the  circumstances  of  his  parentage  a  nat- 
ural and  a  rational  account  of  his  acquisi- 
tion of  them. 


CHAPTER  IL 

HIS  80HOOL-BOT  DATS  AND  XDUOATION. 

Of  the  education  of  our  poet,  the  low  con- 
dition assigned  to  his  parents,  and  the  pov- 
erty into  which  they  are  gratuitously  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen,*  have  confirmed  the 
prejudices  raised  by  Rowe's  account  of  it, 
and  not  corrected  by  the  research  of  any  sub- 
sequent biographer.  "  His  father,"  says 
Rowe,  "had  so  large  a  family,  that,  though 
he  (William)  was  his  eldest  son,  he  could 
give  him  no  better  education  than  his  own 
employment.  He  had  bred  him,  it  is  true, 
for  some  time  at  a  free  school,  where,  it  is 
probable,  he  received  what  Latin  he  was 
master  of;  but  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances, and  the  want  of  his  assistance  at 
home,  prevented  his  further  proficiency  in 
that  language.*'  From  this  statement  we 
find  little  or  no  dissent  among  the  biogra- 
phers ;  and  coupled  with  Ben  Jonson's  sneer 
at  his  friend's  "  little  Latin  and  less  Greek," 
it  has  led  to  the  twofold  conclusion  that  our 
young  poet's  elementary  education  was  un- 
usually brief  and  imperfect,  and  that  he  was 
withdrawn  from  school  to  follow  some  mer- 
cantile or  mechanic  pursuit:  Rowe  says, 
that  of  a  wool-stapler;  Aubrey,  that  of  a 
butcher ;  and  Malone  believed  that  on  leav- 
ing school  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of 
some  country  attorney,  or  seneschal  of  some 
manor  court,  whence  he  emerged  to  the  dig- 
nity of  schoolmaster  to  a  class  of  scriveners' 
clerks. 

These  derogatory  conclusions  are  founded 
on  nothing  more  reasonable  than  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  a  present  state  of  things  to 
a  past  condition,  and  the  assumption  that  all 
the  circumstances  and  consequences  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  same.  His  father,  forsooth, 
could  do  no  better  for  him  than  send  him  to 
afne  school/  Why,  what  better  could  he 
do  far  him  ?  T!j.^it  ^cliciol  was  doubtless  the 
grammar-echf  kjI  of  Stralfurtl,  founded  in  the 
fQ]gn  of  Edward  IV.,  and  Aj|ain  chartered 
and  endowed  by  Edward  VL     Like  other 


*  For  iimple  ccrulLitatici]  of  which,  aee  Kfiiglit'a 
Bit^graplay  of  Sbakppeare. 


schools  of  its  clai 
grammar-school 
and  Greek  of  th< 
it;  and  it  was 
founder,  on  the  < 
master,  aldermei 
guild  (Stratford) 
able  in  knowled^ 
to  all  scholars  c 
said  town  to  hi 
scholars  for  their 
were  then,  as  th< 
the  Universities, 
England  intende 
fessions  received 
What  better,  th 
him  than  send  fa 
"Ohlbutthei 
the  narrowness  c 
want  of  his  assist 
maturely — befor 
in  the  learned  lar 
circumstances  1 
could  cost  him  n 
school  was  boun 
scholars  for  their 
ance  in  the  way  o 
use,  we  would  as] 
or  fourteen  years 
to  his  father  or  a 
therefore,  suppoa 
such  an  age,  he 
drawn  from  sch 
would  have  rea< 
then  usually  rep 
might  have  acq 
Latin  and  Gree 
for  matriculatior 
grammar-school 
competent  learn 
passing  genius  v 
ment,  there  cann 
nothing  in  Row< 
his  removal  to  le) 
not  the  requisit 
of  a  task  so  or( 
elude  that  ere  hi 
our  young  poet 
and  Greek  at  leiv 
or  any  other  boy 
of  the  Univeraii 
of  preparation  I 
reference  to  anj 
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Whether  young  Shakspeare  did  so  or  not, 
and  to  what  profession  he  most  probably 
devoted  himself^  or  was  devoted  by  his 
parents,  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

HIS  TOUTH  AND  PEOFK88IONAL  KDUOATIOX — THE  UNI- 
VSaSITIBS — THB  INNS  OF  COURT. 

DrviDiNO  the  life  of  Shakspeare  into  three 
periods,  his  boyhood,  his  youthhood,  and  his 
manhood,  we  have  of  the  first  and  the  last 
sufficient  general  information.  Ilis  boyhood 
was  shared  between  the  nursery  and  the 
grammar-school,  his  manhood  employed  in 
his  dramatic  pursuits,  &c ;  but  his  youth — 
the  period  intervening  between  his  with- 
drawal from  school  and  his  connection  with 
the  stage — ^forms  an  interval  of  which  we 
know  nothing  but  his  marriage,  and  which 
is  otherwise  filled  up  with  nothing  (if  we 
except  his  escapades  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's 
deerpark)  beyond  the  most  unsatisfactory 
and  burlesque  conjectures.  And  yet  this  is 
the  period — ^ranging  from  his  fourteenth  to 
his  one-and-twentieth  year — to  which  we 
are  to  look  for  the  laying  down  of  that  vast 
foundation  of  learning  and  knowledge  and 
wisdom  on  which  his  boundless  and  im- 
perishable fame  is  builL  Filled  up  it  is 
indeed,  but  with  nothing  except  rubbish,  not 
one  particle  of  which  could  ever  nourish  his 
intellectual  growth,  or  tend  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  great  poet  Rowe  is,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  biographical  bell-wether,  and  he 
is  followed  implicitly  by  the  whole  flock. 
His  traditions  (in  many  instances  now  well 
known  to  be  false)  told  him  that  Master 
John  Shakspeare  could  give  his  eldest  son 
no  better  education  than  his  own  employ- 
ment, and  our  embryo  poet  thenceforth  be- 
comes, in  the  hands  of  his  biographers,  by 
turns  a  wool-stapler,  a  butcher's  boy,  a 
glover's  'prentice,  a  scrivener's  clerk,  a 
teacher  of  young  scriveners ;  and,  the  series 
being  diversified  by  the  episodes  of  an  im- 
provident marriage  and  an  unlucky  adven- 
ture in  poaching,  the  younff  candidate  for 
poetical  immortality  is  finaUy  qualified  for 
his  vocation  by  graduating  &a  a  masti^r 
hoise-b<jy  at  the  doors  of  a  theatre!  F 
our  own  poor  parti,  wa  eould  not  conr 
\l  iuch  an  amount  of  general  knoii 
I  learning  as  hm  works  exhibit — 1%^ 


an  extent  which  no  poet,  no  man,  whoie 
knowledge  and  learning  are  embodied  in 
books,  ever  transcended — was  the  resnh 
of  intuition,  or  even  of  casual,  interrupted, 
and  im methodical  reading.  Neither  cu 
we  be  persuaded  that  a  taste  so  correct  & 
judgment  so  perfectly  judicious,  and  a  tkili 
so  profoundly  artistic,  grew  up  of  themsehes, 
without  the  guidance  and  raoKlifieation  whkk 
(what  is  called)  a  regular  education  affsnk 
We  therefore  cannot  help  thinking  tkal 
Shakspeare  had  the  advantage  of  a  regulir 
education ;  and  that  in  one  or  other  of  \ht 
great  seats  of  learning — or  perhaps  in  man 
than  one — he  devoted  himself  to  study,  aad 
laid  down  the  foundation  at  least  of  his  nb- 
sequent  acquisitions,  and  learned  the  methods 
of  using  them  and  his  wondrous  intellectiul 
faculties  to  his  immediate  profit  and  his  po- 
manent  glory.  Nor  do  we  rely  for  this  o«- 
clusioB  on  the  arguments  d  priori,  or  a5  oh 
temo ;  nor  do  we  write  upon  unsuppoltl^i 
conjecture.  We  have  before  us  evideooe 
which,  hitherto,  through  the  prepossessioc^ 
and  inadvertence  of  the  biographers,  nnisss- 
derstood  or  overlooked,  is  quite  sufficient  ti> 
establish  the  opinion;  and  upon  its  testi- 
mony we  are  bold  to  assert  that,  at  one  or 
other  (or  perhaps  more  than  one)  of  tke 
great  seats  of  learning,  as  they  were  Xhsss 
esteemed,  viz.,  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  thr 
Inns  of  Court,*  William  Shakspeare  was  ix 
some  time  a  student;  and  that  thai  time 
was  the  inten^al  between  his  removal  froo 
the  grammar-school  and  his  final  devulioD 
to  the  stage. 

In  1595  was  published,  by  an  anonj-nooos 
hand,  a  tract  entitled  Polimanteia,\  "  Sone 
rt'searches,'*  says  the  British  Bibliogra{*her. 
"  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  author* 


*  The  Iqds  of  Court  io  oar  author's 
(and  we  beliere  deaenredly)  a  much  higher  nyik 
as  seats  of  learning  than  at  present,  and  were  ac- 
counted as  the  sereral  college  of  a  Law  UniTmRj. 
**  All  these  Inns  of  Court  and  Chauceiy,"  aa}ra  sir 
Edward  Coke,  "  do  make  the  most  fiunnoa  iBurtr* 
sity  for  the  profisssiao  of  law  onW,  or  of  aoy  cat 
human  sdeacu,  that  is  in  the  world,  and  adTaoerti 
itself  aboTe  all  others,  quantum  inter  vibuma  ea- 
preasus." — Coke,  Pref.  io  8  Report. 

f  Polimanteia,  or  the  Meanes,  Lawful  and  ^m- 
Uwful,  to  iud^  of  the  Fall  of  a  Commoa  WeaJriv 
[i§iuns»i  tlie  fnyokHi*  anJ  ANoliiih  ctmic^lurr*  of  i^v 

^ifllCT  tlir^'t^  piiu;^ht*  rs,  CiuaWttJ^,  Oxfivd,  Inii  Ft 
7>3iut,  nod  <  lie  r«»t  of  her  I&fiabaiuMi 
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but  -without  success.  He  was  evi- 
Gi  man  of  loarning,  and  well  acquainted 
e  works  of  contemporary  writers,  both 
and  domestic"  *  This  little  work  is 
ally  quoted  by  Oldys  in  his  MS,  notes 
ngbaine  ;  a  copy  of  it  was  possessed 
.  Farmer ;  and  since  1810,  when  the 
ial  portion  of  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
h  Biblio^apher,  might  have  been  in 
ands  even  of  Malone  and  all  the  more 
t  biographers :  but  the  only  use  hither- 
Eide  of  it  is  to  ascertain  that,  two  years 
^r  than  the  publication  of  Meres^s  Pallor 
VamicL^  the  name  of  Shakspeare  is  re- 
ed in  print  as  a  distinguished  poe^  It 
vided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  treating 
he  aubtilties  and  unlawfulness  of  Divina- 
;  the  second  being  an  address  from  Eng- 
i  to  her  three  daughters,  [the  Universi- 
,  to  wit,  of  ]  Cambridge^  Oxford  and  the 
w  of  Court ;  and  the  third,  another  ad- 
iss  of  England  to  all  her  inhabitants  gen- 
illy. 

It  is  with  the  second  part  alone  that  we 
ve  to  do ;  and  as  it  is  printed  at  large  in 
e  British  Bibliographer,  the  evidence  on 
tiich  we  rely  is  accessible  to  every  reader, 
is,  in  fact,  the  self-gratulation  of  England 
1  the  glory  she  derives  from  her  three 
reat  seats  of  learning ;  and  a  compliment 
>  thera,  in  turn,  on  the  honor  i^ected 
ipon  them  from  the  renown  of  their  re- 
pective  alumni,    "For  if  I,  (iustly  fortu- 
late,)"  quoth  she,  "  haue  high  cause  to  com- 
mend you,  and  Europe,  for  your  sake,  hath 
greater  cause  to  commend  mee ;  then  may 
not  I  lawfully,  with  a  mother's  loue,  shew 
the  afifecUon  of  a  grandmother,  to  commend 
your  children  f^    From  the  phraseology  of 
this  passage  it  is  evident  that  the  author's 
int^nUoD,  in  this  part  of  his  essay,  was  to 
restrict  bis  eulogy  to  the  students  of  those 
respective  seats  of  learning,  and  that  whoso- 
ever be  commends  in  the  sequel  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  having  received  his  education  at 
one  or  more  of  them.     In  the  body  of  the 
text,  accordingly,  but  much  more  frequently 
in  the  margin,  be  enumerates  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  most  popular  contempo- 
rary writers,  not  assigning  them  always  to 
their  respective  schools,  but  sharing  their 
honors  for  the  most  part  amongst  them. 
In  this  remarkable  catalogue  are  enrolled, 
either  in  the  text  or  the  margin  indifferent- 

I  •  Brit  BibL,  il  274. 


«An  praise 
worUiie  Lw 
cretia^  sweet 
Shaki^ftret 
eloquent  Gap 
ueelon,  wan- 
ton Adonlfi." 
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ly,  the  names  of  Sidney,  Spenser,  Kainoldes, 
Harvey,  Nashe,  Campion,  Fraunce,  Britton, 
Percy,  Willobie,  Lodge,  Drayton,  Plat,  Kid, 
Daniel,  Watson,  Alabaster  Davis,  of  L.  I., 
(Sir  John  Davis,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,ySir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  Fer- 
dinando,  Earl  of  Derbie,  <fec.,  all  of  them 
poets  contemporary  with  the  author,  and 
whom  we  know  from  other  sources  to  have 
been  students  of  one  or  other  of  the  cele- 
brated seats  of  learning.  Amongst  this 
brilliant  inventory  of  England's  learned 
jewels,  with  a  reference  also  to  the  poetical 

ias  distinguished  from  the  dramatic)  works 
or  which  he  was  then  famous,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  margin,  inserted  opposite  to  those  of 
Spenser  and  Daniel,  the  name  of  William 
Shakspeare,  in  the  following  manner : — 

TEXT.  ICA&OIN. 

.  .  .  "  let  other  countries  (sweet 
Camhridae)  enuie  (yet  admire)  my 
Virgil^  thy  Petrarch,  deuioe  Speruer. 
And  vnleese  I  erre,  (a  thing  ea«ie  in 
Buch  aimplicitie,)  deluded  hy  dearUe 
beloved  Delia  and  fortunatelie  for- 
tunate Cleopatra  ;  Oxford^  thou  maist 
extoll  thy  courte-deare  verse-happie 
Dctmellf  whoee  sweet  re6Ded  muse, 
in  oootracted  shape  "  <bc^  <bc 

It  would  be  singular  indeed  if,  of  all  the 
living  and  recently  deceased  poets  thus 
specified  as  of  the  Universities  or  Inns  of 
(3ourt,  Shakspeare's  name  were  to  occur,  and 
to  be  the  only  exception  from  the  qualifica- 
tion of  a  regular  education  which  the  author 
is  commending.  We  therefore  conclude,  on 
the  authority  of  this  record,  that  of  one  or 
other  (or  perhaps  more)  of  those  celebrated 
seats  of  learning  William  Shakspeare  had 
been  a  student. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  our  poet 
found  his  way  into  the  catalogue  as  coming 
under  the  address,  (loosely  ^ven  on  the  title- 
page,  and  even  at  the  head  of  part  the  sec- 
ond,) "  and  to  all  the  r^t  of  her  (England's) 
inhabitants.**  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
objection.  The  second  part  of  the  Poliman- 
teia  is  addressed  exclusively  to  the  Universi- 
ties and  the  Inns  of  Court ;  and  the  third, 
which  is  kept  by  the  author  quite  distinct, 
"to  the  rest  of  her  inhabitants"  in  general. 
If  then  we  confound  the  enumeration  of  par- 
ticulars with  the  general  title,  we  confound 
matters  which,  having  no  relation  to  each 
other,  the  author  studiously  keeps  apart 
and  repeatedly  distinguishes.  In  a  passage 
already  quoted,  England  ^^fg^-i^^^^^vfe^i^^tf^ 
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daughters  that,  in  her  address  to  them,  she 
will  merely  "  show  the  affection  of  a  grand- 
mother in  commending  their  children." 
Here  is  a  complete  limitation  fixed,  and  it  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  contempt  with 
which  he  treats  all  pretensions  to  literary 
renown  outside  the  pale  of  the  three  great 
schools.  All  poets  but  theirs  are,  in  her 
estimate,  "  bald  balladers,"  whom  she  calls 
upon  those  seats  of  the  muses  to  aid  her  in 
denouncing.  "  Take  their  course,"  quoth 
she,  "  to  canonize  your  own  writers,  that  not 
euery  bald  ballader,  to  the  preiudice  of  arte, 
may  passe  currant  with  a  poet^s  name ;  but 
that  they  onlie  may  bee  reputed  honourable 
by  that  tearme,  that  shall  line  priuiledged 
under  your  pennes ;"  dissuading  them,  at  the 
same  time,  from  ^  the  fault  of  the  common 
people,  the  cruel  mislike  of  their  owne,  and 
the  mtolerable  flatterie  of  straungers'  wits." 
Those  ezterns  of  the  courts  of  learning  (if 
we  may  call  them  so)  are,  in  the  authors 
estimation,  "base  grocers,"  whom  he  "  charges 
upon  pain  of  leaminge's  curse,  not  to  handle 
a  leafe  of  his."  Ihey  are  the  pro/anum 
vulgus^  whom  he  dismisses  with  a  contume- 
lious "  Procul  hinc,  procul  ite,  profani ;"  and 
having  once  more  called  on  the  favored  sem- 
inaries to  "  canonize  their  own  children  in 
learninge^s  catalogue,"  he  abruptly  concludes 
the  second  part  with  saying,  "  But  heere 
(children)  I  must  ende  with  you^  and  speake 
to  the  rest  of  my  wise  inhabitants ;"  after 
which  he  proceeds  with  part  the  third. 

From  all  this  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  Shakspeare^s  name  could  have  crept 
into  this  catalogue  of  learning's  worthies, 
had  he  not  been  known  to  the  zealous  and 
fastidious  author  as  a  student  at  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Indeed,  the 
idea  that  he  might  be  included  as  one  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  England  is,  agiunst  such 
testimony,  absurd  and  untenable. 

It  thus  appears  as  certain  as  the  evidence 
of  a  learned  contemporary,  writing  expressly 
on  the  subject,  can  make  it,  that  at  one  of 
the  Universities  or  at  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  William  Shakspeare  was  for  some 
time  a  student ;  and  the  question,  At  which 
of  them  ?  irresistibly  suggests  itself.  Beyond 
the  general  fact,  however,  we  have,  in  our 
present  state  of  information,  no  positive  or 
written  testimony  ;  and  whatever  further 
conclusions  we  may  arrive  at  must  rest  upon 
conjecture  and  inference.  But  these  are  no 
:iiA(ritimate  instruments  of  discovery,  so  long 


as  the  inference  flows    natarallj  ^- 
known  &cts  it  connects  iVelf  witk,  ^ 
conjecture  is  restrained  within  Xht  1:= 
the  nearest  probability.    The  cooTicfcr 
bring  to  the  mind,  according  to  tb<rr 
may  be  compared  to  that  c^  circsffi^c 
evidence  in  a  court  of  justice ;  wkkL  - 
and  clearly  connected  with  the  cfts^  jc  - 
is  frequently  as   conclusiTe    on    thr  ; 
of  judge  and   jury  a^   evidezice   ti»  ■ 
direct  and  positive.     The  qoeetioia  b^- 
is  interesting  enough  to  justify  aa  tx 
to  approach  the  more  specalative  tnd 
if,  guiding  our  course  bj  the  lights,  k' 
faint,  which  still  flicker  in  the  distsiL*'. . 
steering  by  the  land-marks  which,  L.^- 
dilapidated,  are  still  to  be  found,  v%  r 
at  a  high  degree  of  probability,  we  shal . 
done  some  service  to  the  world  of  >~ 
and  perhaps  succeed  lo  estabHshinf  * 
rational  account  of    Uie  progress  iL- 

I  which  the  intellect  of  the  K^eat  poe: 
gradually  developed,  streng^ened  a&^  * 
tured  for  its  glorious  career. 

Combining  Uien  the  general  fitf4  *' 

I  academic  or  legal  education  above  eeU^  .- 
with  the  internal  evidence  of  his  profew 
vocation,  furnished  profusely  throogk-c 
his  works,  we  do  not  scruple  to  «%•« 
entire  persuasion  that,  with  a  view  to<^£ 
himself  for  the  practice  of  the  law,  W  - 
Shakspeare  was,  for  some  time  at  \af 
student  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court    I:  •• 
Malone,  we  believe,  who  first   nodced  - 
profusion  and  technical   accuracy  d  \:* 
phraseolgy  which  per\'ades  all  the  woiir- 
poems  as  well  as  plap — of  our  grat  dno 
tist     He  produced  a  considerable  mm^ 
such  passages,  (a  muster  which  mig^t 
easily  swelled  to  any  amount  of  ctinithr- 
evidence  necessary  to  produce  convictk<c 
and  coupling  this  with  the  fiact  that*  •»  «v^ 
as  1589,  the  authorship  of  Hamlet  huA  be: 
assigned  by  Thomas  Nash  to  a  person  wih. 
dealt  in  "  the  trade  of  Noverint^  he  un 
judiciously  concluded  that,  in  some  wij .' 
other,  the  youth  of  our  poet  bad  been  sj^n 
in  part  at  least,  in  the  study  of  the  bv. 
Had  he  not  been  mbled  by  hisprepoescanoc* 
respecting  the  poverty  of  the  poefs  fiuxuh. 
he  would  not  have  fixed  his  interpretabia 

'of  the  by-name  Noverint  on  th<  Io««*t 
branch  of  the  legal  proiessioQ  to  which  it 
was  applicable — ^tbat  of  a  scrivener;  ibrke 
hardly  could  have  been  ignoraot  thatjia  tk 
slang  dialect  of  the  time,  nrorera,  altomm. 
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ers,  and,  in  (act,  eveiy  person  connected 

the  le^al  transfer  of  money,  on  bonds 

eeda  beflpnninff  with  the  tecnnical  form 

*  J^overtnt  umversi  per  has  presentes,^ 
e  BO  desi^ated ;  and  perhaps  he  would 
e   found    in  ShaJupeare^s  application  of 

language  something  above  the  mere 
chanical  skill  of  an  attorney's  clerk. 
;ain,  had  he  been  acqumnted  with  and 
deretood  the  true  import  of  the  passa^ 

the  J^olimanieia  on  which  we  rely,  he 
>u\d,  if  actuated  by  the  entire  candor  which 
comes  a  biographer,  have  coupled  Shak- 
eare,  the  young  Noverint  of  Nash*s  essay, 
ith  Shakspeare,  the  (probable)  law  student 

•  the  Polimanteia ;  and  knowing  that  in 
lose  days  neither  scriveners  nor  attorneys 
:udied  their  professions  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
.e  would  haye  concluded,  in  harmony  with 
»ur  view,  that  both  the  sobriquet  of  the 
atirist  and  the  technical  language  of  the 
>oet  himself  indicated  his  vocation  to  be  that 
5f  a  barrister. 

Another  and  an  analogous  series  of  inter- 
nal evidence  in  the  works  of  our  poet  leads 
to  the  same  conclusion  that  his  professional 
studies  were  legal.    A  writer  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  remarks  upon  the  works  of  Sir 
Wfdter  Scott,  how  strongly  that  eminent 
genius  was  determined  in  the  choice  and 
structure  of  his  &bles,  <fec.,  by  his  profes- 
sional pursuits ;  and  he  illustrates  his  opin- 
!  ion  by  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
development  of  the   tale  depends  on  the 
I  construction  of  a  legal  document     We 
I   know  not  that  the  ob^rvation  has  occurred 
to  others;  but  to  us  it  has  always  appeared 
that,  amongst  the  many  points  of  similarity 
I    between  these  distinguished  poets,  a  coin- 
I    cidence  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  most 
(signal.   Shakspeare  seems  to  have  delighted 
in  the  exercise  or  exhibition  of  his  le^l 
acquirements,  his  acuteness,  his  skill,   nis 
I     forensic  eloquence  as  a  pleader.    He  has,  in 
truth,  brought  the  practice  of  the  superior 
,     courts  of  Uw,  and  the  usages  of  the  minor 
departments  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
more  frequently  and  fully  upon  the  stage 
than  any  dramatic  poet,  or  even  any  writer 
of  fiction,  with  whose  works  we  are  at  all 
aquainted;  and  if  he  has  not  always  as- 
signed those  scenes  to  the  formal  tribunals 
and  places  with  which  they  are  now  asso- 
ciated in  the  dispatch  of  public  business,  he 
has  given  them  the  nearest  resembbnce  of 


which  the  dramatic  form  is  capable,  and 
only  set  such  limits  to  their  full  develop- 
ment as  the  necessity  of  the  drama  requires. 
In  many  instances,  however,  he  has  given  us 
the  scene  and  court  of  justice  with  all  its 
formalities.  Thus,  in  the  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice, we  have  the  trial  of  Antonio  conducted 
in  open  court,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Duke;  in  Henry  VIII.  the  trial  of  the 
validity  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Queen 
Catharine,  held  in  the  Consistory  Court,  be- 
fore the  cardinal-judges.  In  the  Winter's 
Tale,  Hermione  is  tried  on  a  charge  of  adul- 
tery at  a  solemn  ''session"  of  a  court  of  justice. 
In  Measure  for  Measure,  we  have  a  formal 
trial  for  seduction  before  the  Lord  Deputy, 
in  which  himself  is  judge  and  criminal,  held 
at  the  city  gates.  In  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 
the  trial  of  .^eon  for  a  breach  of  maritime 
law  is  held,  and  proceeds  to  the  verge  of  exe- 
cution, before  the  Duke  in  the  public  forum. 
In  Richard  II.,  we  have  the  trial  and  pardon 
of  Aumerle  for  high  treason,  and  a  formal 
trial  in  the  lists  by  single  combat ;  with  an- 
other example  of  which  ((or  the  common  peo- 
ple) we  are  favored  in  the  Second  Part  of 
Henry  VL  In  this  play  also  will  be  found  a 
hall  of  justice,  in  which  judicial  sentence  is 
passed  on  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  her 
accomplices,  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft.  In. 
Henry  VIII.,  (besides  Queen  Catharine's 
trial,)  we  have  the  legal  arrest  of  Buckings 
ham  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  the  pre- 
liminary  examiuation  of  witnesses;  a  report 
of  his  trial,  and  all  the  formal  preparations 
for  his  execution,  together  with  his  dying 
declaration.  In  Henry  V.,  the  trial  before 
the  Privy  Council  of  the  Lords  Cambridge, 
Scroop  and  Grey,  for  high  treason,  with  their 
confession  and  sentence.  In  Coriolanus,  we 
have  the  public  trial  of  the  haughty  patri- 
cian before  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  In 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  a  mock  court- 
martial  and  the  adjudication  of  an  appeal 
to  the  King  upon  the  marital  rights  of  He- 
lena. In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  an 
appeal  to  the  Duke,  with  his  decision,  on. 
the  parental  right  in  the  marriage  of  chil- 
dren. In  Othello,  the  same  before  the  Duke 
in  Senate  on  the  clandestine  marriage  of 
Desdemona.  In  King  John,  an  appeal  to  the 
King,  promoted  by  the  high  sheriff,  on  the 
rights  of  primogeniture  and  inheritance ;. 
the  law  of  legitimate  succession  is  also  dis- 
cussed in  the  case  of  Prince  Arthur.    In. 
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i^aiiiLjuu  law.  iiefu  wt  ziuu  iiie  iniiior  aiiu 
satirical  and  Lu  morons  eases  of  a  tbroat- 
ened  afjpeal  to  the  ski r-eli amber,  (tlie  proper 
tribunal t)  oq  a  case  of  poaching,  settled  by 
arbitration;  and  the  pn^verjlkm  of  a  duel 
by  tho  raagistratt%  in  die  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor;  the  hw  of  city  watch  and  ward, 
tDg^itber  with  the  ludicrous  inviistigatioiis 
before  the  wnteb  and  the  magistrate,  in 
Measure  fi>r  Measure,  and  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing;  the  (]wm  erne  de  lunafco  inqtii- 
rendo,  ia  Tweit^b  Night;  the  "crowner's 
quest"  law  as  laid  down  by  the  grave-dig- 
gers and  mitigated  by  the  priest  m  Ham- 
let ;  the  two  more  serious  iiisUinc^??^  of  it  in 
llomeo  and  Juliet,  on  the  dentil  of  Mercutio 
and  the  lover ;  the  arre^^t  and  trial  nf  high 
way  rubbers  ;  arrest  for  dt^bt,  end  imprison- 
ment of  riotous  livers  in  the  two  parts  of 
lletiry  lY.  ?  We  shall  only  oUerve  in  closing 
this  cntidogue  thaf»  in  the  no n  fulfilment  of 
the  will  of  Sir  Ruwland  do  Bi>i?j  originates 
the  adventure  on  which  the  fable  rolls  ;  and 
that  the  whole  story  of  Mi^asure  for  Measure 
h  founded  on  a  revival  of  obisolete  statnteg. 
The  discassion  on  the  validity  of  oaths  and 
vows  liho  in  Love's  Labor^a  Ltc^t,  ha.-?  a  strik- 
ing analogy  with  the  mmtting^  of  technic-al 
difficulties  which  formed  the  eiterci^c  and 
the  amusement  of  the  student's  of  law  in  the 
various  Inns  of  Cuurt,  or  still  nK>re  resem- 
bling a  pliiyful  hut  perfect  spt-eimen  of  the 
art  of  special  plea^ling  at  tht.>  bar. 

What  tlien  is  the  legitimate  conclusion 
from  the  premises  before  us  I  Let  us  sum 
up  the  process. 

L  The  author  of  the  Polimantem  give^ 
^s  rea'ion  to  be  a&:=ured  tliat  the  author  of 
Yeous  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of  Lncrece, 
was  a  student  of  cither  of  the  Universities,  or 
of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 

2.  Thom^Ls  N^ashT  in  the  address  prefixed 
»to  Robert  Greeners  Arcadia,  (and  the  state* 

ment  has  thm>  the  sanction  of  b<»tli^)  informs 
rus  that  the  author  of  Hamlet  wa^  a  jNBrson 
who  had  \K^m  engaged  in  ^''the  trade  of 
J^m^erint^'^  that  is  to  say^  of  a  lawyer. 

3,  It  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption  of 
>iPodern  critics  and  eoaUMBttloES  to  say  tliat 
there  ever  esdsted,  J^^^V  ^  that  of 

H  plaj 

I  in  the  PoU^^^^^^^ko^CbXir 

poems  ihe^^^^^^^Hand  a«' 


and  as  a  law  student,  if  not  ActQaJlj  •  l«v» 
yer 

5,  But  bes^ides  the  two  pocmi  wfcgi^  to 
ID  th€  Polinianttiu^  and  a  tdisiii#  of  i 
and  some  miscellaueotts  Dieods,  F' 
was  the  author  of  s^venti  4f«auUie  \ 
as  welt  aa  the  Hamkt  alladcd  lo  hf  W«fc; 
and  all  his  poetical  us  ii^  m  \m  <ira8M&r 
works  abiDund  in  the  teduilcai]  begowt  of 
the  law,  and  in  the  fonni  aitd  pTOoee&np 
of  the  superior  and  minor  courts  of  jaftm^  m 
a  very  surprising  extent;  ^od  ihb  Uagingi 
and  those  forms  are  all  used  willi  unA  s 
faniiharity  of  lone^  applied  wilb  such  an  w^ 
erring  correct oecss  of  tneaning,  &nd  mABagii 
with  such  consummate  skiU,  tbitt  it  li  <{£li 
inconceivable  how  the  author  of  tli«m  (mI 
liave  attained  such  a  perfi?c4ioB  of 
kdge  in  their  peculiar  |»hr^eolog3f,  <>r 
a  decided  bias  towards  such  a  Xmn  i^mff^ 
mmf^  {wo  use  the  word  in  its  critics!  i 
whether  in  the  main  sulyect  of  ha 
or  in  the  epbodes  by  which  he  coodoctB  i 
enlivens  their  progress^  had  he  not 
himself  ac^painted  with  the  langua^  ly 
study,  and  been  (unconscionsly  f>otliii|*)  Im 
by  professional  bias  in  the  BeketloB  of  hk 
materials. 

If  then  the  pretnises  be  true,  if  they  h§ 
admissible,  we  can  come  1o  no  otli«r  j«6 
ccrnclu^ion  on  them  than  thai,  amo^^  lb« 
great  gcho«>l:^  of  learning,  the  gAtai  of  mimk 
have  l)een  opened  for  hie  adititiskMa  hy-  iht 
tract  before  \i%  a  school  of  Iaw  k  one  «f 
which  Shaki^fc^are  vem  undoiibledlr  a  «tth 
dent 

But  this  is  not  the  wbob  of  what  mmf 
be  fairly  deduced  from  the  itatesietit  of  iIm 
Polima  n  (em.  Shakspcare  tn  ay  ^  lOOCirdteff  U» 
the  text,  have  frequented  mor«3  ihj&n  ooe  cf 
those  schools  of  feamltig.  U^  imii:  hmf 
been  a  member  of  on©  or  both  cif  i£«  Uii- 
veTfities,  oonsbkttitly  with  iIm  lettot 
spirit  of  the  tract,  and  with  tb^  i 
of  the  ago-  TheUuiveriitieii 
more  than  now,  the  pwpnwtioiy  i 
law  and  medicine;  and  Mith  ip^dat 
cation  k»  the  Innsof Oourt,  the  anlbriri 

addr^Ti  the  Unircratlii  in  lh#  U- 

:  "Andbowioetief  lbiiiii»1 

Uiftt  ibo  |tli^  l«w  ■cboolj 

le  cf  joQf  diildnm,  «Mi  diirmlMi 

Uiilt  9h«  Uth  tOAdi  tbtto  w«»^ 
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ton,"  <kc.  It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  illus- 
trate ihk  position  by  quoting  the  names  of  the. 
illustrious  men  whom  we  know  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Universities,  either  with  or 
without  a  degree,  to  the  Inns  of  Court ;  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  so 
regular  and  habitual  was  the  practice,  that 
Shakspeare  himself  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered it  a  matter  of  course.    Thus : 

**  ShaUwB, — I  dare  eay  my  cotuin  William  is 
become  a  good  scholar.  He  is  at  Oxford  still,  is 
he  Dot  f 

"  /S^i/«w?tf.— Indeed,  air,  to  my  cost. 

«  Shallow. — He  most  then  to  the  Inns  of  Court, 
shortly."— 2  Hen,  IV^  Hi, 

Assuming  our  poet's  enrollment  as  a  law 
student  to  be  sufficiently  established,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  passed  at  once 
from  his  grammar-school  to  his  Inn  of  Court 
There  is  an  interval  of  at  least  seven  years 
to  be  filled  up  with  studies  preparatory  and 
professional  ere  his  fixed  connection  with 
the  stage ;  and  that  we  must  dispose  of  in 
the  way  most  concording  with  the  habits 
and  discipline  of  his  times.  We  conclude, 
then,  that  though  he  may  not  have  gradu- 
ated at  either  of  the  Universities,  (and  we 
admit  that  he  did  not,)  he  spent  some  Ume 
at  one  of  them ;  and  for  "  this  faith  which 
fire  cannot  burn  out  of  us,"  we  proceed  to  give 
our  reasons. 

In  the'  absence  of  all  positive  evidence  on 
either  side  of  the  question,  we  are  of  course 
driven  to  rely  once  more  upon  such  internal 
evidence  as  his  works  afford.  We  do  not 
mean  to  include  under  this  term  the  evi- 
dence of  his  general  learning  and  scholar- 
like attainments  in  the  studies  which  colleges 
and  universities  profess  to  cultivate,  such  as 
the  learned  languages,  logic,  mathematics, 
ethics,  divinity,  <fec.,  but  the  evidence  of 
his  familiar  and  habitual  acquaintance  with 
the  technical  language  and  forms  in  which 
the  economical  and  formal  business  of  a 
university  is  carried  on,  and  which  could  not 
be  learned,  much  less  applied  with  unerring 
propriety,  except  from  habitual .  use  within 
the  university  walls.  We  allude  to  the 
terms  in  which  the  table  arrangements  of  the 
inmates  and  the  graduation  of  the  students 
are  technically  spoken  of;  things  conventional 
in  university  life,  and  varying  in  the  seve- 
ral Universitii's,  Eind  unpracti3ccl  elsc*where« 
In  ibis  IaTJg:uaj^ff*  Sliakspf^arc  waa  thorough- 
ly conversftiit,  tmd  ppraka  of  "simngs^'  and 
'*  eommencements'*  and  "  actR,"  with  an  ac- 


cui-acy  which  has  struck  many  of  the  critics 
with  surprise,  though  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  sought  for  an  explanation  in  the  only 
channel  where  it  could  be  found,  namely,  in 
the  habits  of  a  university  student  Thus, 
Mr.  Tyrwhitte,  commenting  upon  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Falstaff's  soliloquies,*  is  of 
opinion,  that  *'  Shakspeare,  in  the  first  part 
of  this  speech,  probably  alludes  to  the  Cam- 
bridge commencement  and  the  Oxford  act; 
for  (as  he  archly  obseryes)  by  these  different 
names  our  two  Universities  have  long  distin- 
guished the  season  at  which  each  of  them 
gives  to  her  respective  students  a  complete 
authority  to  use  those  hoards  of  learning 
which  have  entitled  them  to  their  several 
degrees  in  arts,  law,  physic  and  divinity." 

Mr.  Whyter,f  in  his  ingenious  essay  on 
the  doctrine  of  association  as  influencing  the 
language  of  our  poet,  does  not  believe  that 
"  a  direct  allusion  was  intended,"  but  con- 
firms our  hypothesis  in  a  very  forcible 
manner  by  solviQg  the  allusion  into  an  un- 
conscious and  incidental  association  of  ideas 
with  which  the  poet  was  perfectly  familiar. 
"The  poet,"  says  he,  "was  well  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  those  eras  of  learning  in 
our  two  Universities,  and  though  he  was 
unconscious  in  the  present  instance  of  their 
peculiar  application,  they  were  undoubtedly 
impressed  on  his  recollection  by  the  subject 
which  occupied  his  attention.  For  we  may 
observe,  that  the  speech  of  Falstaff  has  not 
only  relation  to  the  subject  of  learning  and 
the  culture  of  youth,  but  it  seems  likewise 
to  abound  with  academical  terms  and  dis- 
cussions." Indeed,  if  the  critic's  attention 
had  been  more  closely  turned  to  the  subject, 
he  would  have  found  in  this  speech  an  ex- 
quisite parody  on  some  of  those  pedantic 
disputations  and  oonclusions  which,  under 
the  name  of  public  exercises,  must  at  that 
time  have  often  provoked  the  wits  of  the 
academics  to  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  the 
University  authorities.  The  value  of  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  use  of  technical 
language  will  be  fully  apreciated,  if  we  com- 
pare Falconer's  Shipwreck,  in  this  respect. 


♦  See  note  on  Falstaff's  soliloquy,  2  Hen.  IV., 
Act  iv.  8c  3,  Variorum  Edition, 

f"  A  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shakspeare, 
cont^vmng,  1 .  Notes  on  A  n  Ymt  lAke  It :  and  II,  An 
Attenipt  to*?ipliuri  auJ  i  11  us  irate  various  pa^iagea 
(Ml  n  new  principle  of  critjctsiD  derivifcj  in  mi  Mr, 
Ijocke'ft  doctrine  of  (ha  Asaocktion  of  Ideas."  Loiid.^ 
n96,  p.  98. 
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with  a  volume  of  Dlbdio^s  sea-songs.  They 
both  profess  to  treat  of  maritime  matters  in 
the  language  of  mariners ;  but  the  unerring 
correctness  of  the  one,  and  the  numberless 
misapplications  of  nautical  terms  in  the  other, 
will  at  once  convince  the  mind  of  any  reader 
competent  to  make  the  distinction,  that  Fal- 
coner was  bred  up  in  the  sea-service,  and 
that  Dibdin  had  only  picked  up  as  much 
of  the  peculiar  phraseology  as  might  give 
his  compositions  a  nautical  cast.  Our  poet 
also  has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring himself  with  himself  in  this  respect 
His  use  of  nautical  terms  in  the  opening 
scene  (or  induction,  as  it  may  be  called)  of 
the  Tempest,  exhibits,  as  Doctor  Johnson 
was  "  informed  by  a  skilful  navigator,  some 
inaccuracies  and  contradictory  orders ;"  but 
the  exactest  criticism  may,  we  believe,  be 
safely  challenged  to  produce  an  error  in  his 
application  of  the  technical  language  of  tliose 
schools  of  learning,  respectively,  in  which  we 
conclude  him  to  have  been  a  student. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  tradition,  borne  out  by  his  presumed 
ignorance  of  the  dramatic  unities,  proclaims 
Shakspeare  to  have  been  no  scholar,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  have  received  an  aca- 
demic education ;  we  shall  be  told  that  Nash 
describes  the  author  of  Hamlet  as  one  of 
those  that  could  ^^  scarcely  latinize  their  neck 
verse  in  time  of  need;"  that  Ben  Jonson 
says  he  had  but  "small  Latin  and  less  Greek ;" 
that  Hales,  extolling  his  original  genius, 
admitted  his  want  of  learning;  that  Milton 
found  nothing  in  his  works  but "  wood  notes 
wild  f  that  Rowe  laments  the  check  which 
his  studies  received  from  the  reduced  circum- 
stances of  his  father ;  that  Farmer  proves  him 
to  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of  any  lan- 
guage but  the  English ;  and  that  Malone, 
Steevens,  and  the  subsequent  flock  of  biogra- 
phers, have  acquiesced  in  the  decision.    It 


may  be  both  immodest  and  dangeroQi  to 
confront  such  a  host  of  authorities;  botwitk 
such  a  sword  and  buckler  in  our  buds  a 
the  great  volume  of  the  works  of  Wilfiaa 
Shakspeare,  we  would  not,  if  we  had  sdfi- 
cient  power  and  skill  to  wield  them  ingkt, 
fear  the  encounter.  That  service,  howeret, 
which  we  can  render  to  the  cause  of  good 
letters  in  the  unequal  oootest,  we  are  willinf 
to  offer ;  and  we  feel  that  we  cannot  so  tW 
oughly  fail  in  the  enterprise,  as  not  to  re- 
open the  question,  and  bring  into  the  field 
champions  of  greater  ability  and  more  leisaR 
than  our  own  to  strike  for  the  right 

The  adverse  opinions  of  Nash  andJoi- 
son  are  to  be  taken  with  a  large  allowtDft 
for  the  personal  enmity  and  literary  eo^ 
which  influenced  those  oontemporarj  rvnk 
Nash  was  one  of  the  co-conspiratoTS  of  ^ 
ert  Greene  in  the  attempt  ot  that  worthjto 
run  down  the  rising  rcputaUon  of  oar  jonaf 
bard,  by  a  charge  of  plagiary;  and  Joifeo 
was  a  universal  detractor  of  all  cooteiDpo- 
rary  merit,  especially  if  it  interfered  with 
his  own  pretensions.  Their  evidence,  bcyv- 
ever,  taken  at  the  worst,  is  but  the  en^ 
ration  in  which  pretenders  to  great  leiniiae 
would  speak  of  the  less  extensive  loqvr^ 
mentB  of  another.  "  Scarcely  LaUnlae,''  ^i 
**  small  Latin,*^  are  terms  which  admit  of 'if 
existence  of  some  knowledge  of  that  U&- 
guage ;  and  though  it  may  not  have  b^ 
as  great  as  the  one  affected  and  the  otb^ 
really  possessed,  it  might  still  amoQDttot» 
much  as  one  tliird,  if  not  one  half  of  the  stih 
dents  of  the  Universities  usually  cany  iwj 
with  them.  What  Shakspeare^s  proportioe 
was  is  a  question  which  must  remain  for  for 
ther  examination. 

[From  the  pennal  of  th«  paper  which  M^* 
low  thia,  our  readers,  we  think,  wiD  be  anriorRi 
that  the  existing  popolar  impreaBiooB  npaa  tb 
subject  are  deddedly  erroDeooa.] 
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THE     LONDON    PRESS. 


In  our  liist  number  we  briefly  glanced  at 
the  New- York  Press :  we  now  propose  to 
give  a  sLort  aocount  of  London  Joumalkm, 
that  most  jxjwerful  but  most  ephemeral  of 
all  liu-rature — indeed,  scarcely  deserving  to 
come  under  ihe  definition,  notwitbstfinaing^ 
its  permanent  results,  Culeridge  defined 
journalism  as  *"  ihe  univerajd  Parlifiment  j  a 
written  Babel  of  thought;  a  confusion  of 
tongues  \  the  cauldron  of  discnssiion,  whence 
coiue  the  armed  heads  of  popular  will ;  the 
extempore  eloquence  of  the  world;  the  daily 
pulpit  of  practical  religioiL" 

Its  influence  on  the  world  ia  too  obvious 
to  need  any  thing  beyond  the  mere  fact  that 
wherever  the  Press  is  free,  the  march  of  Pro- 
gress is  certain.  Great  men,  such  a^  Milton, 
Cromwell,  or  Alfred,  may  aecompliish  much ; 
but  the  moment  of  their  death  may  be  the 
downfall  of  Llieir  iystemi^  and  a  second  res- 
toration obliterate  for  a  time  their  improve- 
ments. Not  so  when  tiiere  is  a  pr«Ra  to  be- 
come the  diaeiples,  continuing  the  doetrines, 
which  become  the  mon>  potential  throu^di 
the  very  departure  of  the  great  teacher. 
This  ia  natural  A  Cromwell  and  a  llamp- 
den  are  isolated  efibrls,  while  a  fiee  and  well 
FPguIated  press  is  the  powerful  wedge  which 
widens  every  hour  till  the  \mX  ahu-se  falls 
before  its  mimienlum, 

Journahsni  thus  being  the  popular  voice, 
of  course  partakes  of  ihe  national  cli a r?ict er- 
istics; that  of  England  being  gcnteniious, 
dignified  and  profound ;  of  France,  vivacious, 
witty  and  stylish;  of  Germany,  philosuphical, 
dreamy  and  abs> tract;  while  our  own  sur- 
passes all  for  its  vigor,  personality,  and 
eitomporaneon5k  force. 

It  has  been  r|u<istiouod  by  some,  whether 
the  prea.^  \%  the  pioneer  or  the  encourager ; 
whether  it  leads  or  foil  own.  Is  it  a  sound 
or  au  echo  ?  Does  it  initiate  or  reeJ3ive  \ 
There  are  of  course  euceptioDs,  but  we  be- 
heve  it  will  be  found  not  an  originathfe 
power.  Such  tnen  as  Barnts,  who  for  thirty 
yeaiB  vfm  tht;  editor  of  the  Times,  and  Mr* 
Oreelcy  of  the  Tribune,  are  mere  essfionents 
of  c*rt;un  parties^  fi>rmed  long  before  they  I 
lived,  at  indeed  the  previa  were  in  estistence*  ( 


What  eloquence  wa»  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
folios  and  pamphlets  io  Milton,  SalmasiuR, 
and  St.  Thorn ?is  Aquinas,  the  press  is  to 
modern  tifflea.  Demosthenes,  Eochines^ 
Pericles,  indeed  every  great  orator  and 
preacher,  have  been  editors  and  contributors 
of  ihe  sjtoken  press  of  their  country.  That 
a  powerful  press  can  operate  upon  the 
masses  and  overthrow  a  minister,  is  un- 
doubted ;  for  what  is  &aid  and  resaid 
every  day,  like  water  con^timtly  dripping 
ufx>n  f?tone,  wears  away  the  firmest  faith, 
Keiie ration  thus  becomes  in  time  the  creator 
of  truth ;  habit  turns  into  nature.  This  is 
not  only  true  of  so  fleeting  a  thing  as  public 
opinion,  but  holds  good  of  morafi  too ;  for, 
m  Pope  says, 

"  Yi<?e  h  a  motistcf  tif  w>  vile  a  mien. 
That  to  l*e  hated,  oeeds  but  to  he  ne^n  ; 
But  when  at  last  accufttomcii  to  lit*r  f»ce, 
Wu  first  eodtire,  theo  welcome,  then  embraee," 

This,  however,  presupposes  that  the  press  is 
all  on  one  side^  a  case  which  never  can  hap* 
[.Jiin,  except  when  humanity  itself  is  wounded, 
as  in  the  atrocities  of  the  King  of  Naples^ 
ar  d  llaynau ;  although  even  here  the  rule 
wa-*  proved  by  the  Lund  on  Times  extenuat- 
ing the  tyrants. 

It  wuuld  jierlmps  be  nearer  the  fact  to 
consider  journalism  ns  tlie  argumentative 
couver.*ation  of  civilizLd  national  the  mosit 
influential  paper  being  that  which  has  the 
tact  to  sj^eak  mo^t  in  accord  at  ice  with  the 
wishes  of  the  million.  Feeling,  and  not  rea- 
mm,  is  the  gre^it  power  to  move  :  a  man  is 
seldom  urtjcd  out  of  any  opinion,  however 
absurd.    Butler  was  right  when  he  said, 

*'A  man  ctinTiaeed  a^nimt  his  will, 
la  of  the  same  opinion  si  ill"' 

That  a  j^ublieatiou  like  the  Tribune,  and 
Tiroes  ha3  immense  jiower,  ia  undoubt- 
ed; but  it  must  after  all  advocate  some 
leading  principle,  on  which  a  great  party  is 
fuunded.  When  it  has  Ln^come  i  den  tilled 
with  such  a  parly,  it  then  Xim  power  to  run 
a  man  or  a  ministry  down ;  but  it  will  sel- 
dom or  never  be  found  attacking  the  part  if. 
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This  is  conclusive  that  its  influence  is  based 
upon  making  the  bulk  of  its  readers  believe 
it  is  advocating  their  cause. 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
London  press.  The  morning  papers  are  the 
Times,  Chronicle,  Herald,  Daily  News, 
Public  Ledger,  Advertiser,  and  Post;  the 
evening,  the  Courier,  Standard,  Globe,  St. 
Jameses  Chronicle,  and  Sun.  There  is  also 
a  religious  paper  published  everj  Thursday 
evening,  called  the  Record. 

The  principal  weekly  papers  are  the 
Despatch,  Examiner,  Spectator,  Atlas,  Era, 
Times,  Lloyd's,  The  Age,  Illastrated  News, 
Jerrold'ft,  the  Leader,  Observer,  Britan- 
nia, BelFs  Messenger,  one  or  two  sporting 
papers,  and  some  cheap  Sunday  prints, 
whichf  although  their  circulation  is  large, 
are  not  recognized  as  organs  of  public  opin- 
ion— though  very  probably  their  influence 
upon  the  lower  orders  is  greater  than  all  the 
rest  combined. 

The  Times  enjoys  the  prestige  (somewhat 
fabulous,  we  believe)  of  being  considered  the 
leading  journal  of  the  world.  That  it  is  the 
wealthiest  and  most  quoted,  is  undoubted. 
The  former  enables  it  to  secure  priority  of 
news,  and  has  gathered  around  it  the  ablest 
writers  of  the  day.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
business  tact  of  Mr.  Walter,  its  chief  proprie- 
tor, gave  it  a  commercial  position  which  has 
secured  its  success  in  every  department.  It 
had  also  the  good  fortune,  forty  years  ago, 
to  secure  for  editor  Thomas  Barnes,  at  once 
a  scholar,  a  wit,  and  (rare  combination)  a 
man  of  great  common  sense.  He  had  in 
perfection  that  Midas-like  feculty  of  convert- 
ing a  heavy  article,  by  a  few  touches  of  his 
felicitous  pen,  into  a  leader  of  considerable 
force.  No  man  knew  batter  than  he  did 
how  to  place  an  argument  in  the  best  possi- 
ble light.  It  was  this  power  of  rapid  revi- 
sion, this  facility  of  pruning  a  writer's  ver- 
biage without  hurting  the  trunk  of  his 
argument,  which  made  the  leading  articles 
of  die  Times  for  so  many  years  seem  written 
by  one  man  without  being  monotonous  or 
repetitive. 

Its  popularity  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  won- 
derful agility  with  which  it  has  danced  the 
tight  roj>e  of  public  opinion:  in  this  respect 
it  i^  a  p-riVct  Leon  Jiivelli.  Tlie  ?*;iu;ficity  of 
tLo  conductors  uf  tliis  jouriia)  in  d|BM|cing 
s  of  ibe  times  is  very  rei^^^M^tf 
worth  the  s^pacje,  it  wj 
tshowUi»t  Ihe  **lea(linj 


rope"  has  advocated  and  opposed,  in  tars, 
every  prominent  measure  c^  the  Lvt  for 
years.  De  Lane,  the  late  editor,  wsoi 
to  justify  this  apparent  tergiTersstioB  br 
quoting  the  trite  saying,  thjU  all  tnitk  b 
comparative,  and  that  drcamstanoei  whs 
facts.  There  is  considerable  truth  in  Sheri- 
dan's joke,  when  be  argued  a  frie&d  out  d 
breaking  up  a  party  at  three  oVlock  in  xht 
morning,  by  declaring  no  fiuth  ooold  be  f «: 
in  the  watchman's  bawling  oat  the  taK. 
since  he  changed  his  note  every  hoar  of  tlw 
night  A  pretty  authority,  quc^  the  wit,  tc> 
gobyl 

This  apphes  to  all  statesmen,  bat  more 
especially  to  PeeL  He  was  pertmaciooslT 
abus^  for  changing  his  opinion  oo  leTcn! 
important  politiod  measures;  but  we  fecj 
sure  a  calm  survey  of  the  drcanKtaoeei  rv- 
rounding  him  would  narrow  the  questioo  V) 
the  simple  point,  whether  he  ought  nol  w 
have  allowed  Lord  John  RoBeell  to  cany 
Catholic  Emandpation  and  the  repeal  of  die 
Com  Laws.  This  may  be  answ^t^  by  qwi- 
ing  GUdstone's  opinion,  ^  that  no  man  ewfiC 
Sir  Robert  Peel  could  have  paased  either.* 

Writers  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  are  toe 
prone  to  conader  the  Times  as  the  Goven- 
ment  organ,  and  frequently  assome  a  lea£ic 
article  as  the  sentiments  of  the  CafaiM<E. 
We  are  aware  that  the  better  informed  </ 
our  citizens,  more  especially  those  who  ham 
been  abroad,  do  not  share  this  error;  bet 
still,  as  many  pin  their  faith  to  its  oolmnat, 
a  few  words  will  not  be  out  of  place.  T> 
those  who  believe  it,  we  have  merely  to  eail 
their  attention  to  the  frequent  and  penet^er 
ing  attacks  made  by  this  journal  upon  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  most  important  of  the  Kng- 
lish  Ministers,  more  espedally  so  fiu-  as  oar 
own  country  is  concerned.  If  this  be  act 
conclusive,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ref^  to  the 
parliamentary  career  of  Mr.  Walter,  memWr 
for  Berkshire,  the  principal  proprietor  of  th» 
Times.  It  will  be  found  that  bis  voice  aai 
vote  have  been  almost  invariablT  gives 
against  the  Ministerial  measures.  All  coih 
versant  with  the  mechanism  of  the  pap^ 
will  know  that  the  will  of  Mr.  Waller  is  m 
despotic  in  Printing-house  Square  as  that  ^i 
Nicholas  is  in  Petersburg. 

In  tLf  gixxl  old  flajs  of  lx>rougb-ra>OBj;^f^ 
ing  the  Government  organ  was.  iJhe  CtHtn^r* 
whichuMme^rulArly  turned  over  fboco eoc 
}d\m^^^^g^T,m  tliough  it  wer^  a 
of 
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er^  wt  is,  the  Times  being  the  richest  jour- 
J^  *^  iristendoin,  and  possessing  a  greater 
if  j^,  necessarily  gathers  round  it  a  supe- 
'^^^i'*  of  ^rriters,  whose  position  enables 
^3£Cte*    Appro^^  nearer   the  Ministerial 
^   »  '.an    the  employes  of  other  papers. 
',\     ables  them  to  learn   more  of  the 
^  \nent  intentions  and  opinions,  which 
7  =  *  Sally  become  reflected  in  the  articles 
''^'Vite.     Thus  it  frequently  occurs  that 
![ /'^es  are  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the 
^"^  before   they  are   brought  into  the 
".^  of  Commons,  and  thus  what  is  the 
accident  of  position  is  by  some  con- 
^  d  as  the  result  of  either  sympathy  or 
I '"  >  :ration.     Ministers  have  been  known  to 
"^^  advanta^  of  these  premature  discus- 
;w\,  and  mfu^e  a  catVpaw  of  the  Times  to 
?c*Lhe  pulse  of  the  public,  before  they  in- 
z-.uce  their  intended  measure. 
:(ince  the  death  of  the  old  proprietor,  this 
•;  nal  has  become  far  more  conservative, 
L'ctically  speaking;  but  the  secret  lies,  not 
js^ossian  or  Austrian  influence,  but  in  firee 
de,  which  is  considered  by  the  Times  as 
i  true  commercial  creed.    If  revolutions 
.  re  calculated  to  benefit  trade,  the  conduct- 
or   of  this  paper  would,  as  a  matter  of 
urse,  be  their  advocate ;  but  statistics  prove 
^^at  all  violent  transition  periods  are  fatal 
">  mercantile  prosperity,  and  although  tran- 
ition  is  the  inevitable  pace  of  the  world,  yet 
hey  wish  to  keep  it  as  slow  as  possible,  lest 
X  interfere  with  the  worship  of  Mammon. 
This  is  the  undoubted  cause  of  its  recent  at- 
tacks upon  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  and  in  short 
upon  every  political  malcontent    Here  this 

■  paper  is  unwaveringly  consistent,  never  di- 

■  verging  from  its  path.     Self-interest  rules 
here,  as  it  does  elsewhere ;  for  whatever  dis- 
turbs trade  attacks  the  treasury  of  the  Times. 
ThuA  its  conservatism,  like  that  of  others,  is 
founded  upon  finance.  A  revolution  is  looked 
upon  as  a  bad  debt,  and  consequently  most 
zealously  denounced.     In  point  of  morals,  it 
is  the  most  ungrateful  paper  on   record, 
worshipping  prosperity  like  a  thorough  par- 
venu.   Hudson  is  a  recent  case.     When  this 
celebrated  man  was  railway  monarch,  Al- 
sager,  l)e  Lane  and  Walter  were  themselves 
large  speculators.      Then   everj'  morning's 
issue  teemed  with  eulogies  to  the  genius  of 
the  York  linen-draper,  which  had  fostered  so 
many  gigantic  enterprises ;  but  the  sagacity 
of  the  tno  observing  a  pause  in  the  tide,  they 
¥risely  Bold  out  before  it  began  to  turn.    A 


large  profit  was  the  result  of  their  fore- 
thought No  sooner  were  they  themselves 
clear  than  the  oracle  predicted  woe,  and  the 
panic  began.  It  was  charged  against  them 
at  the  time  that  private  wrong^  and  not 
public  pood,  dictated  this  crusade,  occasioned 
chiefly  by  a  pique  against  Hudson  himself, 
and  from  a  desire  to  ruin  Bradbury  &  Evans, 
who  were  then  organizing  the  Daily  "News, 
and  whose  capital  was  much  locked  up  in 
railroad  shares.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  re- 
sult was  most  disastrous  to  thousands,  as  the 
sudden  onslaught  of  so  powerful  an  enemy 
materially  increicbBed  the  horrors  of  the  rout 
that  ensued.  In  this  respect  the  Times  is 
the  most  unscrupulous  pubUcation  in  Eng- 
land. Its  ruling  passion  is  love  of  power — 
thfit  first;  then  gain.  As  the  former  in- 
variably secures  the  other,  this  will  account 
for  an  occasional  apparent  deviation  from  the 
premium  mobile. 

We  ought  to  name  that  its  hostility  to 
Palmerston  springs  from  the  general  impres- 
sion in  England  Uiat  he  is  too  fond  of  med- 
dling with  other  governments,  which  of 
course  increases  the  chance  of  war  while  he 
is  Foreign  Secretary.  This  opinion  is  not 
confined  to  the  conservative  press,  but  is  also 
shared  by  the  Whig  portion,  more  especially 
of  its  leading  organ  the  Examiner ;  for,  in  a 
recent  article,  Fonblanque,  its  witty  proprie- 
tor, likened  Lord  Palmerston  to  a  venture- 
some driver,  who  delighted  in  driving  his 
chariot  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  a  precipice, 
just  to  show  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
could  turn  a  comer;  thus  sufiering  his  vanity 
to  jeopardize  his  passenffers. 

The  circulation  of  Uie  Times  is  about 
20,000  daily.  It  is  about  three  times  the 
size  of  the  Tribune,  and  contains,  with  its 
supplement,  every  morning,  including  the 
advertisements,  about  an  octavo  volume  of 
thru  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  reading 
matter.  The  supplement  generally  accom- 
panies it  four  times  a  week.  The  lowest 
charge  for  advertising  is  about  three  dollars 
a  square ;  even  a  line  announcing  a  marriage, 
birth,  or  death,  costs  seven  shillings  English 
(nearly  two  dollars).  It  is  pubUshed  every 
morning  about  seven  o'clock. 

The  establishment  in  Printing-house 
Square  is  quite  a  little  city  in  itself,  l^ing  ad- 
mirably arranged.  So  carefully  is  every  sheet 
corrected,  that  a  misprint  rarely  occurs,  even 
in  an  advertisement  The  strictest  incognito 
is  preserved  as  to  the  writers  of  the  articles, 
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and  it  requires  considerable  influence  to  get 
an  interview  with  the  editor,  every  transact 
tion  being  managed  through  the  under- 
officials.  Suits  for  libel  are  conducted  ae^nst 
Mr.Lawson,  the  printer;  the  editors  and  pro- 
prietors, though  known  to  a  select  few,  being 
of  the  Junius  fiEimily.  Stat  nominis  umbra. 
The  Morning  Chronicle  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  leading  opponent  of  the  levia- 
than of  Printing-house  Square;  but  generally 
speaking,  the  journals  of  London  seldom 
notice  each  other,  thus  imitating  Shakspeare, 
whose  plays  contain  but  two  personal  allu- 
sions to  a  contemporary :  one  to  Marlowe  in 
the  couplet : 

**  Dead  ahepherd^  now  I  see  thy  aaw  of  might, 
*  He  never  lov^  who  loved  not  at  first  sight ;' " 

the  last  line  being  a  quotation  from  a  poem 
of  "  Old  Kit"  (just  dead)  called  **  Hero  and 
Leander,"  afterwards  finished  by  Chapman. 
The  other  allusion  is  even  more  obscure,  and 
consists  merely  in  making  Malvolio  quote 
the  commencement  of  one  of  Lord  Bacon's 
essays :  **  Some  men  are  bom  great,  others 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  men  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them."  By  the  way,  while 
it  is  upon  the  tip  of  the  pen,  we  may  as  well 
state  that  Coleridge  was  of  opinion  that 
Malvolio  was  meant  as  a  sarcastic  picture 
of  the  great  Chancellor,  and  that  the  Lady 
Olivia  was  intended  for  Queen  Elizabeth. 
That  Shakspeare  could  have  no  respect  or 
affection  for  Bacon  is  undoubted,  on  account 
of  his  ungrateful  conduct  to  Essex,  the  bard's 
great  friend  and  patron. 

We  must,  however,  return  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle. 

Some  years  ago,  this  paper  had  a  large 
circulation  and  a  great  reputataon ;  but  it 
has  lost  both  since  the  Times  became  a  re- 
forming organ.  In  its  best  days,  when  it 
was  edited  by  Dr.  Black  and  Fox,  its  articles 
were  distinguished  for  a  more  brilliant  style 
of  writing  than  its  great  rival,  and  materially 
h  elf  fed  along  the  gn^ni  machine  of  social 
prog^rej^s.  It  parsed  (vom  their  hund^  to 
Ckftrlpg  M^ickay  aud  otlifirwrittrre^  who  wero 
tuo  much  of  mere  iiUerateurs  to  conduct  a 

fmper  of  the  high  pret^nsbnt  which  onoebe- 
otiged  to  the  Chmnicle.     It  coetequentlv 
dt^t'lioed  tiirits  eirculatiottABlif  N^hc^ 
^H^Q  eopicBf  v^hen  it 
\ti  EA^tlioPCSf  II  inc*m] 
|||ia  Stix^Ic  Kxtihai 
p  cm  the  Hide  of 


Next  to  the  'nmes  in  ciredatioa  is  tlie 
Herald,  owned  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  is  ik 
the  proprietor  of  the  Standard.  Id  eaose 
quence  of  these  two  papen  quoting  u: 
praising  each  other,  Uie  "Thunderer"  .' 
Printing-house  Square  affixed  the  tohrh 
quet  of  Betsey  Prig  and  Sairey  Gamp  to  iIm 
two  publications,  which  annoyed  the  editc^fi 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  forgot  the  «xu 
dignity  of  English  journalism,  and  cog 
menced  a  w^r  of  the  vernacular  very  qqV^ 
coming.  In  1 846,  when  Sir  R.  Peel  nad  ^ 
termined  to  repeal  the  Com  Laws,  the  TiiLi 
astonished  the  good  citizens  of  London  01 
morning  by  announcing  on  authority  li 
important  &ct  The  same  evening  ti 
Standard  denied  the  report  most  unequii 
cally,  likewise  by  authority.  The  next  mo 
ing  the  'Kmes  returned  to  the  charge,  re: 
rating  their  previous  announcement,  wl 
the  same  day's  Herald  confirmed  the  Stai 
ard's  contradiction,  and  adding  that  tl 
were  authorized  to  do  so  by  one  of 
Ministers  themselves.  This  caused  oonsi^ 
able  interest,  as  the  Times  has  nev^-  l 
known  to  make  a  blunder  in  these  matt 
while  the  positive  announcement  tha 
Cabinet  Minister  had  requested  the  H« 
to  deny  it  made  the  matter  very  perplei 
When  the  truth  came  out,  each  paper 
been  requested  by  a  member  of  the  Cal 
to  break  the  fact  to  the  world.  Peel 
communicated  his  intention  to  GIjkUj 
before  naming  it  to  the  rest  of  his  ooliea£ 
who  communicated  it  to  the  Times  ;  v 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  requested  Mr.  I 
win  to  deny  what  he  considered  the  a\j 
report  These  instances,  however,  of  d 
communication  with  the  Govemment 
veiy  rare. 

In  one  respect  the  Herald  deserves  ] 
praise.    It  has  ever  been  the  advoca 
moderate  reform;   the  abolition  of  a 
punishment  it  has  steadily  and  ably  ar^ 
and  it  is  the  decided  opponent  to    n\  \ 
that  more  imiiitdiiit*^Iv  pn-^!^   on    i' 
Since  Mr*  Baldwin  lieciune  it^   j.in.*i   t  ,    j 
has  became  Prut4?ctioni»t*  but  it  i*  itK.  1 
all  its  otb^r  views.     It  i^ritalea  oaucli  1 
and  amusiDg  reading,  and  it  vetj-   p^ 
in  the  households  b<4h  uf  London    n*- 
anHJtry-     I(ji  circuljition  bm  Wen  » 
,000  ti>  U,iH)iK    It*  adv^ru-^u 
ry  valuable,  bmog  nest  t 
««. 
mg  P<^t  ift  tho  fiuiliioiial' 
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per  of  the  modem  Babylon,  being  termed 
the  West  End  organ.  It  is  the  register  and 
announcer  of  balls,  fashionable  arrivals  and 
departures,  aristocratical  marriages,  divorces, 
births  and  deaths.  It  is  the  daily  history  of 
haul  ton.  Lord  A  can  hardly  look  at  Lady 
B,  but  they  will  find  it  chronicled  in  the 
next  morning's  Post  A  flirtation  is  certain 
of  a  column,  and  a  fashionable  ball,  funeral 
or  wedding  is  a  banquet  Fifty  years  since, 
when  Stuart  and  Coleridge  were  its  editor^, 
it  had  a  political  importance ;  but  of  late  years 
it  has  been  merely  the  High  Tory  organ, 
and  of  little  influence  in  the  city.  It  has, 
however,  still  able  winters,  and  its  dramatic 
and  musical  critiques  have  been  generally 
well  and  fairly  done.  Mr.  Rosenberg,  now  a 
resident  here,  was  for  some  years  its  chief 
writer  on  music,  drama,  fine  arts  and  French 
politics.  He  is,  perhaps,  better  known  to 
our  readers  on  account  of  his  long  war  with 
the  redoubtable  Punch;  of  itself  a  compli- 
ment, as  he  would  not  be  likely  to  select  any 
but  a  man  of  mark  for  an  antagonist.  Moi^ 
ris  Bamett,  the  author  of  the  Serious  Family, 
fills  the  position  Mr.  Rosenberg  so  long  and 
ably  held.  Michele  is  the  chief  proprietor 
and  editor. 

The  Morning  Advertiser  has  a  large  cir- 
culation, and  is  the  organ  of  the  publicans 
and  brewers.  It  is  violently  democratic, 
written  with  more  force  than  elegance,  and 
is  a  great  authority  with  "  poVhouse  politi- 
cians." It  has  no  influence  out  of  the  bar- 
room. 

The  Public  Ledger  is  the  Nestor  of  the 
English  press,  and  in  our  great-grandfathers' 
times  was  held  in  high  repute.  It  is  now 
engrossed  with  commerce,  and  only  occa- 
sionally comments  on  politics.  Kings  are 
expelled,  thrones  overthrown,  emperors  ab- 
dicated, popes  disappear,  and  presidents  are 
made,  without  moving  one  muscle  of  the 
Ledger's  countenance ;  but  a  fall  in  hides, 
tallow,  sugar,  cotton  or  grain,  brings  tears 
from  its  venerable  eyes.  The  only  military 
operations  it  recognizes  are  blockades,  for 
that  affects  trade  and  arouses  its  ancient 
wrath.  As  for  a  musical  or  dramatic  critic, 
they  would  as  soon  think  of  keeping  an 
alligator.  Now  and  then  some  forlorn  notice 
of  a  concert,  or  new  traflredy,  appears  in  their 
ghm  coluiwns^  Lavni^^^  possibly  Imi  iU  way 
from  some  other  ^mpor;  hut  the  editor  gene- 
rally apulogizi^'*  fur  th<^  iiia(ivori<>tici%  should 
he  ^siiT  discover  tU    It  is  tU^  smaUest  paper 


printed  in  London,  being  a  single  sheet 
about  the  size  of  the  New-Yorker.  We 
should  say  its  editor  must  be  a  model  Tim 
Linkinwater. 

The  youngest  paper  is  the  Daily  News, 
which  was  started  some  five  years  ago  on 
the  jointrstock  plan,  the  chief  proprietors 
being  Dwarganauth  Tagore,  Bradbury  Sc 
Evans,  Samuel  Rogers,  and  a  few  merchants. 
The  editing  was  intrusted  to  Charles  Dick- 
ens, under  the  mistaken  notion   that  his 
name  would  give  it  a  prestige  equal  to  that 
of  the  Times,  which  paper  it  was  intended 
to  rival.    Now  as  no  paper,  more  especially 
in  London,  can  exist  without  a  large  adver- 
tising connection,  and  as  these  invariably 
come  from  the  mercantile  classes,  it  is  im- 
portant to  select  a  man  of  undoubted  expe- 
rience and  business  habits,  one  who  is  con- 
versant with  markets  and  fimds.    Now,  the 
brilliant  author  of  Pickwick  was  just  the  man 
whose  opinions  on  tallow,  stocks,  the  lumber 
trade,  foreign  exchanges  and  cotton,  would 
be  sure  to  be  considered  wrong  by  the  deal- 
era  in  those  nnpoetical  articles.    They  no 
doubt  knew  that  Dickens  was  so  depraved 
as  to  joke,  although  the  markets  were  fall- 
ing and  cotton  a  drug.    Possibly  he  did  not 
know  Muscovadoes  from  Mauritius  sugar. 
Even  before  the  first  number  appeared  the 
paper  was  doomed.    He  was  not  even  fit  to 
keep  a  curiosity  shop  /    The  eventful  morn- 
ing, January  26,  1846,  came.    The   first 
number  was  bom.    All  conspired  against  it : 
it  was  badly  printed ;  it  abounded  in  typo- 
graphical errors;  but  the  climax  of  blunder 
occurred  in  the  city  article,  where  one  of  the 
stocks  was,  owing  to  a  mispnntj  Jriphtfully 
wrong  ;  as  Home  said,  "  ludicrously  wrong." 
This  horrified  the  merchants  generally,  more 
especially  those  who  dealt  in  the  article  thus 
irreverently  treated.    What  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  a  journal  who  was  careless  in 
three  per  cent  consols.  East  India  bonds, 
or  exchequer  bills  ?    As  Shakspeare  says,  or 
ought  to  nave  said : 

"Oh,  the  offense  was  nmlc  and  smelt  to  London.** 
This  amputated  the  mercantile  leg,  and  the 
next  number  took  off  its  remaining  moral 
leg. 

All  who  know  the  English  people  are 
aware  of  the  external  respect  tney  pay  to 
th«  Sii  bbat  h .  No  w  J  n  CO  M  ]  n  1 '  ^  I K  i  n  pr  1 1  is  pi  wis- 
ant  travelling  letters,  (afthTwurd^  jniblit*hed 
under  the  title  of  Pictures  from  Italy »}  the 
vivaeious  editor,  with  more  candor  thau  pru- 
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dence,  not  only  somewhat  ostentatiously 
announced  that  he  had  commenced  his  jour- 
ney on  the  Sunday,  but  humorously  (as  he 
innocently  thought)  defended  it  upon  the 
old  adage,  "  The  better  the  day  the  better 
the  deed/'  This  left  the  paper  legless ;  so 
that,  between  the  merchants  and  the  church- 
men a  newspaper  which  was  expected  to 
supersede  the  Chronicle  entirely,  and  prove 
a  formidable  rival  to  the  Times,  was  crippled 
at  once,  and  placed  almost  hors  de  combat. 
After  these  escapades^  the  plodding  London- 
ers came  to  the  conclusion,  that  so  long  as 
Dickens  edited  the  paper,  the  Daily  News 
might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  the  Pickwick  Papers.  Dickens  himself 
grew  tired  of  it  directly  he  found  that  it 
had  not  made  the  hit  he  expected,  and  re- 
signed the  editorship,  which  was  bestowed 
upon  John  Forster;  a  better  choice  than 
the  other  certainly,  but  still  not  the  man 
wanted.  Of  all  the  men  we  have  ever  met, 
Charles  Dickens  is  the  one  least  able  to  sus- 
tain an  adverse  cause.  He  is  the  child  of 
sunshine,  and  loses  all  his  energy  when  it 
ceases. 

After  four  months'  hard  struggle,  Forster 
resigned  his  post  to  Dilke,  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Athenaeum,  who  proposed  to  the 
managers,  Bradbury  &  Evans,  to  try  the 
experiment  of  a  cheap  paper.  It  conse- 
quently appeared  as  a  three-penny  paper  on 
the  1st  of  June.  Owing  to  its  admirable 
management,  it  steadily  increased  its  circu- 
lation, but  it  never  reached  over  16,000, 
which,  although  large  for  an  English  paper, 
was  insufficient  to  pay  a  profit  It  has 
since  been  put  at  its  old  price  of  five  pence 
English,  nearly  ten  cents  of  our  money. 

Thete  never  was  a  journal  projected, 
which  had  so  brilliant  a  staff  of  writers. 
Among  them  we  can  number  Dickens, 
Jerrold,  Mackay,  Home,  Dudley,  Costello, 
Landor,  Angus  Beach,  Thackeray,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  the  Punch  contributors.  So  con- 
fident did  the  conductors  feel  of  success,  that 
they  actually  entered  into  engai^ements  for 
three  years  with  several  of  their  employes. 
Home,  the  author  of  Orion,  was  dis- 
patched to  Ireland  as  their  commissioner, 
and  his  letters  are  perhaps  the  most  reliable 
accounts  we  have  had  of  that  unhappy  isl- 
and ;  for  with  a  rare  freedom  from  all  party 
^^'as,  the  poet-commissioner  spoke  the  truth, 
I  did  justice  to  both  sides  of  the  question. 
^e  have  not  space  to  give  the  details  of 


the  evening  papers,  the  principal  of  wiat^ 
are  the  Standard,  Globe  and  Sun.  Tbe  iw^ 
mer  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  Herald^  beloo^iic 
to  the  same  proprietor,  while  the  Globe  is  a 
moderate  Whig  paper.  The  San  is,  like  ^ 
New-York  namesake,  very  radicaL  1^ 
evening  papers,  like  those  here^  have  littk 
circulaUon  or  influence. 

The  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gaz^te  ^ 
an  evening  paper,  entirely  devoted  to  th^ 
shipping  interest ;  it  has  a  large  drcalatkis 
among  ship-owners  and  the  maritiine  prc<- 
fession.  Here  the  sailings  and  arrivab  uf 
every  ship  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  TL- 
proprietors  have  agents  in  every  known  port 
m  the  world,  and  considering  its  mnhib' 
rious  correspondence,  its  accaracj  is  traUr 
wonderful. 

It  has  sometimes  struck  us  as  a  negkct  h 
our  commercial  svstem,  that  we  have  r  • 
insti  tution  like  the  Lloyds  of  London,  TThi: 
the  British  consularpower  is  to  politks,  ih^ 
is  to  commerce.  There  is  scarcely  a  do>^ 
in  the  ocean  shores  of  the  globe,  where  vr^ 
sels  are  likely  to  touch,  but  this  angolar 
maritime  inquisition  have  an  agent,  ^ 
cially  appointed,  armed  with  powere  cc5- 
firmed  by  Parliament,  and  anthorized  u 
draw  upon  the  committee  in  London.  "SkU 
to  the  East  India  Company,  this  is  the  mas 
curious  display  of  English  perseverance  ss>: 
method  existing.  In  one  respect^  its  oms.*- 
presence,  it  is  far  more  surpassing  than  ef-i 
the  empire  of  the  Leadenhall-street  tradrrv 
who  really  de^^rve  a  title  of  Merdiad 
Princes. 

After  the  morning,  the  weeklj  paper 
have  the  greater  weight;  indeed,  in  a  me* 
intellectual  point  of  view,  they  are  snperi«"i^ 
to  the  former.  They  are  all  carefbllj  writ- 
ten, and  systematically  prepared ;  their  ooaisr 
is  uniform,  and  each  bears  visibly  stam|«^: 
upon  it  the  impress  of  some  particnlar  mxL 
There  is  an  individuality  about  the  tw 
paper.  The  first  in  political  importance  > 
also  the  most  intellectual — the  Exannn^^r 
partly  owned  by  Albany  Fonblanque,  i^- 
political  editor.  The  dramatic  and  literarr 
portions  are  under  the  control  of  John  Fik-?- 
ter,  the  ablest  general  writer  connected  with 
the  press.  Devoid  of  all  pretentions  t» 
genius,  few  men  write  more  pleaNsntlr. 
clearly  and  plausibly.  His  Life  of  Goli 
smith,  to  which  Mr.  W.  Irving  was  so  largrlr 
indebted,  is  a  model  of  style  at  once  simpl'- 
and  el^;ant    We  question  if  a  man  •< 
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genius  ever  had  a  finer  monument  reared  to 
his  memory  since  burying  oegan.     Forster's 
criticisms  in  the  Examiner  are  equally  appro- 
priate ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pet 
affections  and  antipathies,  he  is  as  honest  a 
general  critic  as  can  be  found.     But  let  no 
one  expect  to  hear  the  truth  if  he  has  either 
Macready,  Dickens,  or  Tennyson  under  re- 
view.    Here  he  has  a  special  lunacy,  and  in 
London  these  special  critiques  count  for 
nothing.    Savage  Landor  now  and  then  con- 
tributes to  this  paper,  and  Leigh   Hunt^s 
graceful  and  piquant  pen  is  occasionally 
visible.     It  originally  belonged  to  him  and 
his  brother  John,  but  the  prosecution  for 
libel  brought  against  them  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  resulting  in  fine  and  imprisonment, 
kil led  it  so  far  as  they  were  concerned.   There 
are  many  pleasant  associations  connected 
with  it  belonging  to  its  youth.     In  its  col- 
umns Keats  first  tried  his  pen.     Shelley 
wrote  for  it;  Byron  corrected  some  of  its 
proofe ;  Lamb  contributed  some  of  his  genial 
fancies ;  and  Hazlitt  wrote  fiercely  on  poli- 
tics, and  wisely  and  philosophically  on  the 
drama  and  fine  arts.     As  a  little  landmark 
to  show  how  freedom  of  the  press  has  pro- 
gressed, we  may  name  that  the  offense  for 
which  the  brothers  Hunt  suffered  was  a  sar- 
castic article  upon  some  address  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  Regent,  in  which  he 
had  been  called  an  Adonis  and  the  first  gen- 
tleman in  Europe.   L.  Hunt,  in  commenting 
upon  this   remarkable  piece  of  absurdity, 
says:  "This  Adonis  happens  to  be  a  fat 
man  of  fifty,  and  this  first  gentleman  of  Eu- 
rope is  notorious  for  his  infamous  conduct  to 
his  wife."     For  this  he  was  imprisoned  and 
fined.    Upon  his  restoration  to  freedom,  he 
congratulated  the  public  in  the  Examiner 
upon  the  improvements  he  observed  around 
him ;  he  himself  was  a  wiser  and  more  tol- 
erant man.     He  was  happy  to  find  that  his 
incarceration  had  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  result  to  the  Prince  Regent  him- 
self; for  two  years  ago  he  was  fat,  fifty,  and 
a  bad  husband,  while  now  he  was  young, 
thin,  and  lived  with  his  wife.     Upon  re- 
ceiving notice  of  another  prosecution  for  this 
atrocious  joking   upon  one  of  the  Lord's 
anointed,  in  a  humorous,  half-complaining 
article,  he  declared  his  inability  to  know 
how  to  pleaso  the  Prince;  concluding  his 
Jeremiad  by  declaring  \hid  be  wna  punished 
for  calling  the  Princy  fat  and  old,  and  when 
he  said  he  waa  you  tig  and  thin,  they  were 


also  threatening,  him.  The  matter  here 
dropped,  but  L.  Hunt  was  a  ruined  man. 
Since  then  his  life  has  been  a  series  of  strug- 
gles ending  in  defeat 

After  the  Examiner,  the  Spectator  is  the 
best  written  paper,  and  for  methodical  ar- 
rangement it  IS  even  superior.  It  has  a  place 
for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  can  be 
found  in  its  place.  It  has  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  cold-blooded  journal  in 
existence.  It  has  no  more  geniality  than 
Babbage's  calculating  machine.  A  constant 
perusal  of  it  for  many  years  justifies  us  in 
the  assertion,  that  we  have  never  met  with 
an  elevated  or  noble  thought  in  its  cold- 
water  columns.  The  presiding  spirit  of  this 
fri^dity  of  literature  is  Mr.  Rintoul,  a  can- 
nie  Scot  of  the  worst  description,  being 
heartless,  selfish,  mean,  grasping  and  bigot- 
ed;  he  is  consequently  a  first-rate  man  of 
business,  and  has  scoured  the  fortunes  of  his 
paper.  In  the  earHer  numbers,  when  Eger- 
ton  Webbe  and  Augustine  Wade  wrote  for 
him,  there  was  a  slight  approach  to  human 
feehng,  but  the  supervision  of  the  northern 
proprietor  reduced  it  to  near  freezing  point. 
Since  their  death  it  has  been  below  zero  1 
Thornton,  Leigh  Hunt's  eldest  son,  was  for 
some  years  the  sub-editor,  and  his  industry, 
taste  and  correct  styl^  lent  it  reputation ;  but 
the  inadvertent  admission  of  some  generous 
sentiment  roused  the  spleen  of  Rintoul,  (or 
Squint-owl,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Punch 

nle,)  and  a  quarrel  ensued  which  ended 
is  expulsion.  Lewis,  the  novelist  and 
infidel,  is  one  of  the  literary  critics  now  en- 
gaged upon  it,  and  his  flippant  persiflage 
can  be  readily  traced.  Rintoul  is  now  and 
then  made  the  victim  of  jokes  which  he 
never  forgives.  We  remember  Home,  to 
whom  he  had  a  mortal  aversion,  sending 
him  the  copy  of  Chancer  Modernized,  (a 
work  he  edited,)  and  a  box  of  anti-bilious 
pills.  On  the  medicine  was  written,  "  To  be 
taken  before  writing."  On  the  book ,  "  To  be 
reviewed  one  hour  after  the  pills."  Strange 
enough,  a  tolerably  fair  notice  was  given  of 
the  volume.  Of  late  years  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  Spectator.  At  its 
birth,  (some  time  about  1836  or  1836,)  it 
was  a  vehement  denouncer  of  Peel.  Since 
1841  it  has  been  one  of  his  most  zealous 
supporters.  Its  politics  are  Tory  radical, 
utilitarian,— a  lover  of  order,  and  a  de- 
cided free-trader.  It  is  the  highest  priced 
of  all  the  papem,  costing  nine  pence  English 
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each  number.  It  is  published  every  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  its  circulation  is  about 
5,000.  It  is  also  the  neatest  of  the  public 
press. 

The  Atlas  is  one  of  the  meet  respectable 
and  moderate  of  its  class,  but  has  of  late 
years  been  declining.  It  is  now,  we  believe, 
edited  by  Robert  Bell,  the  author  of  the 
"  Ladder  of  Gold,"  one  of  those  peculiar  men 
whose  very  good  sense  has  "  tilted"  out  of 
genius.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Irishmen 
who  have  no  enthusiasm,  being  entirely  de- 
ficient of  a  gift  that  has  made  the  first  men 
of  that  nation  so  renowned.  As  we  write 
*^  currente  calamo,"  brilliant  examples  drop 
from  our  pen  in  corroboration  of  our  opinion. 
Wellington  in  war;  Palmerston  in  diplo- 
macy; Moore  in  lyrical  power;  Faraday 
in  chemistry ;  Burke  in  oratory  and  philo- 
sophical statesmanship,  (a  rare  instance;) 
Sheridan  in  wit,  eloquence  and  comedy; 
Goldsmith  in  general  literature ;  Bell  him- 
self in  biography;  Curran  in  pleading:  in 
a  word,  wherever  the  brilliant  and  the  fan- 
ciful are  concerned,  the  Irish  race  is  un ap- 
proached; while  in  the  "higher  law"  of 
mind — in  the  purer  intellect,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  reigns  supreme  under  the  triumvi- 
rate of  Shakspeare,  Bacon  and  Bentham; 
saying  nothing  of  such  small  men  as  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  Locke,  Milton,  Hobbes,  Field- 
ing, Chatterton,  Ben  Jonson,  cum  multis 
aliis,  whose  inspirations  have  made  the 
Shakspearian  tongue  the  destined  language 
of  the  great  globe  itself. 

It  is  no  less  true  that  in  a  calm  collation 
of  facts,  and  in  clear  deduction  from  them, 
the  Scotch  are  unrivalled,  as  evidenced  by 
Hume,  Smollett,  Robertson  and  Blair.  Gib^ 
bon  is  possibly  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but 
we  consider  him  rather  an  accident  than  a 
design.  Although  somewhat  discursive,  we 
cannot  help  glancing  at  the  no  less  singular 
peculiarity  of  the  French  intellect.  Bayle 
(for  after  all,  his  nature  was  thoroughly 
French)  and  Voltaire  have  done  more  than 
any  two  writers  to  clear  the  world  of  cant. 
What  Johnson  said  to  the  young  theolo- 
gian ought  to  be  said  to  all :  "  Clear  your 
head  of  cant,  young  man."  Cant  is  the 
Barnum  of  the  age.  It  is  the  dramatic 
aside  of  the  human  race,  of  which  the  true 
^^^'lliam  the  Conqui  n^i  v  '^- 
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Cant  is  the  insincerity  of  the  heart;  vb- 
it  has  been  taught,  parrot-like^  but  wlucL 
does  not  believe.    It  is  the  undentood  Ofr 
oency,  or  rather  disguise,  of  the  age;  il. 
masquerade  which   Truth    wears  to  sto:. 
recognition  and  mobbing.     It  is  the  m^v. 
mare  of  the  world ;  the  first  sin  which  mak-- 
Adam  afraid  to  meet  his  God ;  the  grettl 
which  paralyzes  Cain  when  he  is  asked  the  c% 
question, "  Where  is  thy  brother  P  **  I  am  n 
my  brother's  keeper,"  is  the  cant  which  L 
wealthy  now  utter  when  God's  voice,  G:r: 
science,  demands  an  account  of  his  brod.-!* 
man;  and  a  quibbling  lie,  the  worst  of^^ 
hoods,  is  all  modern  philosophj  can  cui 
stammer. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  subject.    T- 1 
Weekly  Despatch  has  the  best  circoUL 
with  the  worst  reputation  of  all  the  bir- 
priced  press.     It  is  stated  they  sell  niD^* 
thousand  copies,  which  equals  the  rest  •! 
the   Sunday  papers  put  togethf^r.     A!i  - 
man  Harmer  is  the  proprietor.      Mbs  K^i 
Cook  is  a  frequent  contributor.     Its  prir. 
pies  are  decidedly  republican.     Aliouc 
ably  written,  it  is  of  no  authority  with  :i 
middle  and  upper  classes,  on  accoaot  of  - 1 
incessant  and   virulent   attacks    upon   i 
Throne  and  the  Church.     The  previous  L 
of  the  proprietor  is  also  very  much  agair-i 
its  good  standing  in  literary  society. 

The  Era  is  a  theatrical  and  sporting  pajs-* 
and  the  most  respectable  of  its  claas^  1*. 
politics  are  liberal,  and  for  general  news  it  i 
one  of  the  best  published. 

The  Britannia  is  a  High  Tory  paper,  ar 
devotes  more  space  and  attenUon  to  liu-n 
ture  than  any  of  its  contemporarie;^  It  i- 
staunch  defender  of- Church  and  State. 

Jerrold's  Weekly  Renew  promised  at  .1 
commencement  in  July,  1846,  to  be  t!i 
peopU^s  paper;  but  the  characteristic  inten 
perance  of  the  editor's  pen,  in  less  thj 
three  months,  reduced  its  circulation  fr«  i 
18,000  copies  to  7,000.  The  greatest  caui 
of  offense  he  gave  was  a  fierce  attack  uj- 1 
the  Queeen,  who  is  a  "  pet"  with  all  part 
in  England.  Finding  the  paper  declinirj 
Jerrold  grew  disgusted  with  it,  and  sold  li 
interest  to  F.  G.  Tomlins,  who  had  been  tl 
dramatic  critic  from  its  commencement,  an 
he  now  conducts  it  with  moderate  !^ocoi 
He  is  '  ne  of  tho^^  mtn,  ven-  uniHu  i!  tn  u 
EfiaIWi  jin^,  who  have  litile  or  iio  -ni:!*- 
f  %J^ht  U}>  as  a  stone-  uiij^^iti^  y^\\h  ,\ 
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heights  of  a  clerk  in  the  St  CathariDe  Docks. 
Becoming  tired  of  that  employ,  so  unconge- 
nial to  a  man  strongly  inclined  to  *^  penny- 
a-lining "  he  entered  the  service  of  Whit- 
takers  of  Paternoster  Row,  the  well-known 
publishers.    Becoming  connected  with  the 
press,  he  engaged  as  dramatic  critic  to  a 
Sunday  paper,  where  his  natural  shrewdness 
and  independence  of  opinion  found  fitting 
employ.   He  then  purchased  the  old  Monthly 
Magazine,  which  expired  in   his  editorial 
hands  after  an  existence  of  nearly  a  century. 
We  may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  his  defective 
education,  that  when  he  published  his  play 
Garcia,  he  put  every  line  upon  the  Procrus- 
tean bed  of  ten  syllables,  and  printed  it 
with  a  stoical  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of 
metre  and  sense.   The  consequent  result  was, 
that  many  a  line  commenced  with  the  con- 
cluding word  of  the  previous  sentence.    Jer- 
rold  likened  it  to  a  disciplinarian  who  cuts 
all  his  regiment  to  the  same  stature ;  taking 
the  tall  man^s  head  off  to  place  upon  the 
short  man's  shoulders ;  presenting  the  strange 
appearance  of,  here  a  le^  cut  off  at  the  ankle, 
and  so  on,  thrown  in  like  odds  and  ends  to 
make  up  so  many  distinct  homogeneities. 

The  failure  of  Jerrold  and  Dickens,  two 
men  of  such  undoubted  talent,  to  make  even 
decent  editors,  is  by  no  means  surprising. 
An  editor's  life  is  one  of  sustained  effort; 
there  are  no  fits  and  starts  in  his  duties. 
Now,  men  of  quick  and  lively  parts  are  the 
slaves  of  their  inclinations;  all  routine  is 
distasteful ;  and  when  the  first  excitement  of 
a  novel  position  has  died  away,  apathy  soon 
ripens  into  disgust,  and  the  public  are 
amazed  to  find  that  the  most  brilliant  con- 
tributors are  the  worst  possible  conductors 
of  a  journal  or  review.  It  may  be  taken  as 
a  settled  fact,  that  a  man  of  genius  is  pre- 
cluded by  nature  from  being  an  efficient 
editor.  The  same  applies  to  all  superin- 
tending positions,  such  as  managers,  and 
may  possibly  account  for  Brougham's  com- 
parative failure  at  the  Lyceum. 

Jerrold  has  originated  some  score  of  pe- 
riodicals. They  have  begun  brilliantly,  and 
died  miserably.  The  Illuminated  Maga- 
zine, the  Shilhng  Magazine,  and  the  paper 
above  named,  are  the  last  three  instances  of 
his  inability  to  lead  such  undertakings  to  a 
successful  issue.  It  seems  that  men  of  ge- 
nius are  juirni  ruble  horaoa  when  properly 
haruesged,  but  they  iiro  hicapable  of  driving 


the  coach.    The  high  mettle  of  Pegasus  re- 
quires an  Apollo,  and  not  a  Phseton. 

Bell's  Life  in  London  is  a  sporting  paper, 
and  has  no  political  or  literary  influence. 

Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  is  a  favorite 
with  the  old-fiishioned,  half-educated  Whigs, 
and  is  a  good  fiunily  paper.  It  is  twaddling 
in  its  opmions,  and  may  be  called  a  slow- 
paced,  half-asleep  chronicle.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  man  of  intellectual  mark  is 
or  has  been  connected  with  it.  It  has  a  large 
circulation  among  the  pudding-headed  coun- 
try squires  and  formers. 

During  the  last  two  years  a  new  paper 
called  the  Leader  has  appeared,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Thornton  Hunt.  This  is 
understood  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Unitaiians 
and  liberals,  and  if  continued  with  the  same 
tact,  energy  and  ability  that  have  character- 
ized its  present  management,  cannot  fail 
to  supersede  the  Examiner.  Southwood 
Smith,  Fox,  Home,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  several 
of  that  ^'school,"  are  its  chief  contributors. 
We  observe  that  it  is  frequently  quoted  by 
our  own  publications,  more  especially  by 
Griswold  in  that  judicious  melaiige  of  litera- 
ture, the  International. 

The  best  of  the  cheap  papers  is  the 
Weekly  Times,  the  cost  of  which  is  three 
pence  English.  This  is  really  a  very  well 
conducted  publication,  containing  all  the 
news,  chit-chat,  and  a  few  tolerably  well 
written  editoriab.  It  is  printed,  however, 
on  an  inferior  paper,  and  is  only  circulated 
amonff  the  poorer  classes. 

Although  the  Illustrated  London  News 
was  first  commenced  merely  to  puff  a  quack 
medicine,  it  has  grown  up  to  a  circulation 
and  reputation  which  confer  considerable 
influence  upon  it  Its  principal  editors  are 
Charles  Mackay  and  R.  H.  Home.  It  is 
so  well  known  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  that 
it  is  needless  to  call  attention  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  pictorial  embellishments.  The 
only  approach  to  it  here  is  the  New- York 
Illustrated  News,  published  by  Strong.  Still 
this  is  very  inferior  to  its  London  and  Paris 
prototypes. 

The  Ladies'  Paper  is  also  another  London 
pictorial  periodical,  deserving  of  high  praise 
for  the  spirit  and  finish  of  its  designs.  The 
Pictorial  Times,  commenced  by  Spottiswood, 
the  great  printer,  as  a  rival  to  the  London 
lUustrated  Nc\v&,  ^onie  ten  years  siiice,  is 
now  incorporated  with  it,    Spottiswood  sujik 
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the  enormous  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds 
hefore  he  abandoned  the  Pictorial  Times. 

We  shall  not  recapitulate  the  cheaper 
Sunday  publications,  as  they  belong  to  a 
vicious  school,  both  of  politics  and  morals. 
They  are  rather  the  mental  and  moral  filth 
of  English  literature  than  wholesome  food — 
the  offal  of  the  public  mind.  They  are  un- 
fortunately very  numerous,  and  have  a  wide 
circulation.  After  the  Sunday  Times  possi- 
bly Lloyd's  is  the  best ;  but  they  are  all  bad, 
and  are  sad  evidences  of  the  depraved  taste 
of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  British  people. 

A  calm  review  of  the  London  Press  leads 
us  to  this  conclusion :  that  although  not  so 
immediately  and  locally  influential  as  either 
of  those  of  New- York  or  Paris,  it  is  practically 
freer  than  either.  It  is  true,  that  many  ob- 
stacles to  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper 
exist  there,  which  do  not  here ;  but  this  may 
be  an  advantage. 

Another  marked  difference  between  our 
press  and  that  of  France  and  England,  is 
the  emolument.  The  editor  of  the  Times 
has  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  per  annun?. 
Lockhart  of  the  Quarterly  has  $8,000, — 
nearly  $2,000  for  each  number  of  the 
Review  he  issues.  Ck>ntrast  these  emolu- 
ments with  the  miserable  stipend  paid  to 
our  editors  and  contributors^  (the  result  of 
the  want  of  an  international  copyright  Jaw,) 
and  you  have  at  once  the  secret  of  our  infe- 
riority. 

The  wonder  is  that  we  do  89  well,  when 
we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  the  pirated 
editions  of  these  costly  journals. 

An  article  in  one  of  the  leading  papers  of 
London,  being  well  paid  for,  is  elaborately 
written.  Every  available  authority  is  consid- 
ered ;  and  at  all  events,  whatever  may  be  the 
party  bias  of  the  writer,  the  data  are  correct 
The  proprietors  and  editors  watch  very  jeal- 
ously any  personal  influence  an  actor,  mana- 
ger, singer  or  author  may  wish  to  exert  upon 
their  columns.  A  solitary  instance  may  now 
and  then  occur,  as  in  that  of  the  Examiner, 
where  Forster's  intimacy  with  Dickens  and 
Macready  renders  his  critiques  upon  either  of 
those  mere  laudations ;  but  even  here  it  is 
cautiously  done,  and  is  partly  owing  to  the 
proprietor  Fonblanque  himself  being  also  a 
friend  to  those  "  favored  ones."  Generally 
speaking,  intriguing  with  the  press  in  Lon- 
don is  playing  with  ed^e  tools,  the  chances 
t  more  than  equal  that  you  will  cut 
own  fingers  in  the  experiment 


In  some  cases  the  intimacy  of  an  antkr 
with  a  critic  is  positively  injorious.  'VT- 
know  of  several  instances  in  which  Ox^ilbfd. 
the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Times,  wa*  cco- 
pelled  (owing  to  the  jealous  supenrBion  ' 
De  Lane,  the  editor)  to  be  more  severe  thau 
he  was  really  justified  in,  owing  to  his  int> 
macy  with  Marston  and  Traughton,  vho<^ 
plays  had  been  recently  produced. 

Another  point  of  contrast  is  ia  the  cs*^ 
with  which  the  Reviews  preserve  the  incw- 
nito  of  their  contributors.  Mr.  Herand  W, 
his  engagement  on  the  Quarterly  Rew» 
entirely  on  account  of  informing  some  fri^&i> 
in  a  party  that  he  had  written  an  artide  'i 
the  forthcoming  number. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  another  differ- 
ence in  the  press  of  London  and  New-Y<»fk: 
it  is  in  libel.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  'a 
London  than  to  get  an  attack  upon  pernor  .1 
character  inserted  in  any  paper ;  even  tL 
most  abandoned,  such  as  the  Age  and  Sstr- 
ist,  require  strong  proof  and  heavy  bribiDe. 
Few  things  surprise  foreigners  mure  iLjl: 
the  facility  afforded  here  for  the  attack  i  - 
private  character.  This  eagerness  for  9ca> 
dal  is  attended  with  the  bad  eflfect  of  j2 
indifference  to  public  opinion ;  thus  ccrrj 
one  evil  by  establishing  a  greater.  T> 
punishment  in  England  for  libel  is  rr^rr 
severe,  and  almost  immediate.  No  kc^ 
subterfuges  can  defer  the  evil  day  if  ih: 
offense  is  proved.  It  matters  not  how  uo- 
popular  the  abused  man  may  be,  the  judi:? 
m variably  charges  without  fear  or  fiirt*-. 
There  was  a  case  of  this  some  years  atgo  io 
the  matter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ttm* 
Gregory.  The  former,  although  almost  aa 
outlaw,  got  heavy  damages,  which  coiisigT>cd 
his  libeller  to  Newgate. 

In  presenting  this  brief  sketch  of  Engli^ 
Journalism  to  our  readers,  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  compare  it  with  our  own.  Os< 
or  two  strong  contrasts  have  been  nodced : 
but  they  were  so  self-evident  as  to  sugg««: 
themselves  to  all.  It  would  be  unjust  t^ 
expect  from  our  young  press  the  refinement, 
depth,  finish  and  scholarship  of  a  natkm 
whose  literature  is  the  greatest  existing; 
whose  dramatists  surpass  ^Sschylua,  SopW 
cles,  Aristophanes  and  Euripides;  wh<i>i« 
philosophers  throw  Aristotle,  Plato  aii-1 
Xenophon  in  the  shade ;  whose  poets  equal 
Homer;  and  whose  historians  surpass  He- 
rodotus and  Thucydides.  This  is  a  task  vt 
prefer  leaving  to  our  jouraalbts  themselvefi, 


that  they  may  see  where  they  fall  short,  and 
supply  the  deficiency. 

Journalism  is  well  worthy  of  being  made 
as  perfect  as  possible.  Its  importance  is 
becoming  more  apparent  every  day.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  welfare 
of  mankind  materially  rests  in  its  hands. 
We  all  know  the  important  results  of 
one  earnest  preacher;  empires  have  been 
shaken,  creeds  destroyed,  and  crusades  un- 
dertaken. It  took  years,  then,  to  accom- 
plish these  great  ends,  because  the  preachers 
were  few ;  still  the  objects,  however  great, 
were  achieved,  ^ow,  instead  of  one  man, 
the  laborers  are  legion.  The  newspaper 
alone  dispatches  an  army  of  preachers  every 
morning,  and  public  opinion,  the  great 
motor  of  the  age,  is  thus  more  powerfully 
affected  in  one  day  than  in  a  generation  of 
the  olden  times.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind, 
that  on  an  average  five  persons  read  each 
paper  it  is  not  stating  too  much,  that  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  are  canvassed 
every  day  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  great 
questions  that  agitate  the  public  mind.  We 
ail  know  the  influence  of  a  personal  canvass, 
that  in  short  it  determines  the  success  of 
an  election.  Now,  the  mind  is  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  give  greater  credence  to  the 
silent,  unimpassioned  advocacy  of  a  well- 
written  article,  than  to  the  obsequious  or 
pompous  argument  of  a  man  who  may  say 
that  one  word  too  much,  which  destroys 
all  that  has  gone  before;  that  overproving 
so  fatal  to  conviction.  It  also  avoids  those 
chances  of  personal  antipathies  which  belong 
by  nature  to  all  of  us.  A  newspaper  has  a 
still  more  powerful  advantage  over  a  per- 
sonal advocate,  in  its  facility  of  reiteration, 
till  the  man  is  convinced  by  insensible  de- 

grees,  and  his  old  prejudices  worn  away. 
f  a  verbal  applicant  fails  in  the  first  instance, 
common  courtesy  precludes  a  repetition, 
while  a  newspaper  returns  every  morning  to 
the  charge,  and  wearies  a  man  into  the  sur- 
render of  his  opinion.  What  is  true  of  one, 
affects  all ;  and  thus,  by  almost  imperceptible 
prcselytism,  political  questions  are  carried, 
frequently  by  the  very  men  who  had  till 
then  followed  an  adverse  creed. 

The  press  has  this  great  virtue :  its  ten- 
dency is  progress;  its  watchword,  like 
Napoleon's,  is  ever  "forward;"  it  cannot 
retrace  its  steps.  A  man,  however  great  his 
devotion  to  liberty,  may  turn  traitor;  he 
may  outgrow  hia  youthful  and  glorious  as- 
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pirations,  or  poa 
truth,  avarice,  pi 
true  of  (me  man 
apply  to  men  c 
gress.  There  is 
the  sun  of  kno 
single  day,  evei 
giant  is  merely 
bier  fight;  a  j: 
Nature  has  impl 
novelty.  Hope 
the  cloud  by  da] 
have  been  with 
promised  land,  ^ 
the  mysterious 
demand  fur  a  gi 
in  the  class  nc 
Every  year  we  I 
men  guiding  \ 
precedents,  ant 
Machiavellism  is 
sceptre  is  taken  a 
confessors,  and  g 
of  men  whose  fc 
cold-blooded  ini 
which  has  long 
feeling.  We  hi 
gress  of  the  ag 
done  in  the  rec< 
England.  We 
from  captivity, 
of  Lord  Palmers 
feelings  "  have  1 
ty-five  years  of  \ 
ever,  only  make 
the  public  voi« 
zealous  instrum 
this,  we  do  not 
merit  justly  due 
man,  but  merelj 
popular  progres 
the  times  is  fou 
Neapolitan  villa 
his  official  san( 
his  manly  rebi 
Jesuitical  vindic 
We  do  not  thii 
spirited  letter 
strikes  us  as  h 
ever  issued  in  ] 
from  the  minis 
other  with  whoi 
rel. 

We  repeat,  a 
press.  The  pre 
ed  Turkey,  and 
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abuse.  With  this  glorious  mission  before 
it,  how  lamentable  is  it  to  see  the  miserable 
personal  animosities  existing  among  so  many 
of  the  leading  journalists.  Surely  the  very 
prominence  of  their  position  ought  to  counsel 
forbearance.  They  should  remember  they 
squabble  on  the  hoiise-tops.  These  exhibitons 
are,  however,  becoming  less  frequent,  and 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gradually  soon  be 
altogether  extinct.  It  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  merely  considered  journalism  as  a  polit- 
ical power.  This,  although  the  most  prom- 
inent, and  eventually  the  most  important, 
as  producing  the  most  massive,  visible  re- 
sults, does  not  so  immediately  come  home 
to  the  million  as  its  function  of  universal 
informer  and  confidential  adviser. 

The  dweller  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a 
free  country,  with  a  free  press,  has  much  to  be 
thankful  for— to  be  proud  of;  and  much,  too, 
to  be  ashamed  of.     These  all  imply  respon- 


sibilities; much  is  required  of  those  to  whom 
much  is  given.  Every  man  is  the  jounulist 
of  his  own  houshold ;  there  he  is  bonnd,  £ 
much  as  any  other  editor,  to  take  care  tiut 
nothing  offensive  to  morals,  freedom,  reli- 
gion or  taste,  finds  entrance.  We  will  not 
go  so  &r  as  a  celebrated  English  poet,  tLu 
every  man  is  a  prophet;  but  we  will  adoj: 
his  other  doctrine,  that  he  has  a  misston  i. 
perform,  the  complete  fulfilment  of  which 
will  constitute  the  perfect  happiness  of  man- 
kind. How  greatly  the  press  of  the  wor.i 
can  further  this  **  consummation  most  d^ 
voutly  to  be  wished,"  is  apparent,  and  nee-> 
no  argument  on  our  part  We  have  il- 
most  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  raj>i . 
improvement  of  this  Fourth  Estate,  an.: 
every  day  increases  its  utility  and  power. 

In  our  next  we  shall  treat  of  the  Park^iar 
press,  now  or  lately  one  of  the  most  immtt 
diate  political  agents  in  the  world. 
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Tug  impent^trriblfv  inj^str^ry  involvod  in  the 
question  cif  the  oricrin  of  osji  soems  m  all 
it^-t  a  to  liave  Vict^ii  a  fmitful  vmim  of  that 
excitation  of  the  iningiiiiitivti  tWulty  from 
wiiicli  hm  flu  wed  lli<3  pnifoundest  poetical 
thought*^  which,  ufxim  the  p;jges  of  literature, 
atir  tlie  B>ub  of  iiihti. 

"  Festuft,"  lh(^  last  of  tliR  pR;>ductions  of 
genius  having  this  origin,  hfis  h^en  con- 
Je  in  lies]  hy  an  able  writur  in  our  I'Uge^  for 
iU  fabe  thiiology,  m  evil  Ujudeney,  and  its 
want  of  artiEtlc  merit. 

It  lias,  howeveri  meFitii  which  canoot  bo 
denied.  Some  of  tlie^^y  Iiuve  suggej^ted  the 
present  paper ;  and,  although  w<j  give  the 
work  a  prominent  pa!*i!ii»n  for  our  present 
puq>ose,  we  will  nut  bo  (wnsidert-d  as  allow- 
ing it  a  pre<:^denc6  of,  or  equalitj  mlh^  those 
immortal  works  with  which  we  bring  it  int© 
comparison. 

The  origin  of  evil  wa^  and  is  the  g^mxi 
difficulty  and  Btumbling-block  of  »dl  UteoJo- 

EWe  cannot  diwcu,'«i 
are  not  quidjfied  ("  C  ^^^^^^ 


cuss  it  anywhere.  But  if  the  origin  of  e«i 
i^  a  mystery,  its  contiaued  eidsteciee  in  equiBf 
50.  Il  causes  the  first  step — whicli  "  eemm^'^ 
mure  than  all  afler^ — m  the  genuine  tboflgliK 
of  every  lifetime  ;  it  is  the  t[tjtiiaif>«  cl 
doubt — the  Shadow  on  the  Tbi^nbold  tl 
manliood.  It  is  eymbolked  in  am/fy  crsed 
and  mythology.  Jupiter,  Pluto  ^ — CN\> 
maedes,  A ri mines — ^God,  Lucifer  ;  gixid  moA 
enl  were  always  diviuiUen  nnd  dcunoiiB  §^ 
humanity,  Man  finda  lilmself  to  bit  m  00^- 
p^o&ite  creature.  His  imtua*  is  dimU  Ood- 
scietice  and  the  fiuak  nitn  in  ctenial  llllka^^ 
onism,  sod  hm  hm  invcii^  the  &^i^g,\ii^ 
prindpleft  witU  form  and  powiir^  iii^d  gi%f^ 
them  ftUjLiermundaiie  aUributii*.  Bul^  wttLflX 
he  never  ti^mm  U>  inquire  wheDcn  it  hk  %hM% 
in  a  ere^uion  of  goocl,b«:  b  mmle  kalf  «vi] 
w!>y  the  light  baa  11  cympaman  ahailow  , 
why  he  is  not  abk  to  raiidi  ^  UmJ  pcHS»e^ 
tion  which  eiiata  m  ei^ory  mbd,  aa  a  pur 
statue  in  a  dark  nii^t; ;  wb/  br  in 

A  bra  III  daKkbtlaD  muituid ;  a  inwr 
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newed  existence  when  he  apostrophizes  the 
midnight  of  their  fate : 

"  Hail,  horrors ;  hail. 
Infernal  world  ;  and  thou,  profoundest  Hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  palace,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heaven. 
What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be — all  but  less  than  He 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater  f   Here,  at  least, 
We  shall  be  free ;  th'  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  His  envy — will  not  drive  us  hence : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure ;  and  in  my  choice, 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  even  in  Hell : 
Better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in  Heaven." 

This  is  the  ultimatana  of  Pride.  We  find 
the  same  motive  principle  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  Satan.  That  which  is  his  own 
strength  he  makes  the  weakness  of  man  ;  he 
tempts  through  pride,  and  our  great  pro- 
genitor falls.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  Milton 
beheved  pride  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil ;  and 
the  moral  of  his  grand  epic  is  plain,  viz., 
that  as  we  lost  Heaven  by  pride,  we  can 
regain  it  only  by  humility.  Such  is  the 
purpose  of  his  immortal  labor. 

Very  differently  from  him  does  Goethe 
reason  on  the  nature  of  evil.  The  poet  is 
influenced  hy  the  spirit  of  his  time,  and 
fashions  his  faith  by  the  thoughts  of  the  day. 
The  great  Teuton  lived  in  an  age  of  organized 
skepticism,  when  faith  was  banished  from  the 
souls  of  men.  The  Encyclopaedists  had  com- 
menced the  revolution,  and  issued  their  de- 
claration of  rights.  France  was  skeptical, 
and  France  was  then  the  pioneer  of  Europe. 
The  spirit  of  Voltaire  was  the  spirit  of  his 
time,  and  the  poet  was  resolved  to  grapple 
with  its  creed,  and  throw  it.  Faust,  there- 
fore, represents  the  intellect  of  civilized  man, 
beset  and  haunted  by  skepticism  or  evil,  which 
is  called  Mephistopheles.  The  poem,  which 
has  often  been  condemned  as  irreligious  by 
ignorant  canters,  is  either  the  most  fearful 
sarcasm  on  all  human  creeds,  or  it  is  the 
grandest  argument  for  faith  and  against  the 
skepticism  of  the  last  century  ever  known  to 
the  world.  To  us,  it  means  the  latter. 
We  know  not  whether  our  opinion  is  shared 
by  the  critics  generally,  and,  sooth  to  say, 
wo  care  not ;  but  we  can  spell  out  of  the 
Mophistopheles  of  Goethe  nothing  but  the 
"^  f  that  infidelity  is  the  — '  Mil  rf  the 
What  ii?  Mophistoplielf  .\q\- 

i*  1 1*  *  r  I  ui  tu  rnl  ly  g\  fte  d  wif' 


a  theologian !     Of  a  verity,  this  Devil  m 
talk  Scripture.      His  daring  »  equal  to  hi* 
bitterness.    We  see  him  first  at  the  thredioid 
of  Heaven,  parleying  with    the  Divinitj; 
nay,  sneering  at  the  Heaven  which  he  hid 
lost  for  ever.  And  did  not  the  genius  of  Franw 
actually  climb  the  skies,  and  enter  with  ud- 
covered  head  into  the  presence  of  the  One  1 
And,  on  its  lip,  was  there  not  a  smik  d 
sarcasm,   and   a  blasphemy  in   its   heart! 
Faust  opens  with  a  grand  chant,  like  tL- 
music  of  the  spheres,  in  which  the  angels 
and   archangels  take   part      The   rhythm 
is  suddenly  jarred  by  the  voice  of  Mephb* 
topheles,  who  addresses  the  Lord  : — 

"Aa  thou,  O  Lord !  ooce  more  art  kind  enoogfa 
To  interest  thyself  in  cor  af&ira, 
And  ask.  How  goes  it  with  you  there  below  1 
And  as  indulgently  at  other  times 
Thou  tookest  not  my  visits  in  lU  part. 
Thou  seest  me  here  once  more  woaaog  thy  hou^ 

hold, 
Though  I  should  scandalize  this  ootnpuij. 
You  will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  talk 
In  the  high  style  which  we  call  fibBhionable ; 
My  pathos  would  certainly  make  you  lauph,  to 
Had  you  not  long  since  given  over  laughing. 
Nothing  know  I  to  say  of  suns  and  worlds ; 
I  observe  only  how  men  plague  themfselvefc 
The  little  god  o*  th'  world  keeps  the  same  mtait 
As  wonderful  as  on  creation  s  day. 
A  little  better  would  he  live,  hadst  thoa 
Not  given  him  a  glimpse  of  Heaven's  light, 
Whidi  he  calls  reason,  and  employs  it  col  j 
To  live  more  beastily  than  any  bout 
With  reverence  to  your  Lordship  be  it  spoken 
He's  like  one  of  those  long-legged  grasebopp*-! 
Who  flits  and  jumps  about^  and  sings  for  evt*! 
The  same  old  song  T  th'  gni8&    There  let  him  I 
Burying  his  nose  in  every  heap  of  dung.'*  * 

A  truly  flippant  and  impertinent  Dei 
this ;  one  to  tremble  before  and  hate.  T1 
Satan  of  Milton  is  a  saint  compared  to  bii 
If  Burns  had  read  the  sayings  and  doiDgs 
Mephistopheles,  he  would  never  have  said, 
his  "Address  to  the  Deil  "— 

**01d  Nickieben, 

Ye  still  may  ha'e  a  diaoce  ^ 

for  Mephistopheles  is  damned  to  the  low< 

*  We  quote  from  Shelley's  tnmslatioo  of  1 
first  scene  of  **  Faust"  Pity  that  be  did  not  fin 
the  work  I  He  was  the  man  of  his  day  best  quj 
fied  for  the  task.  There  have  been  manr  o/i^rvni 
at  translation  of  the  great  drama.  Hjajwrarl 
Blackie's,  Sir  E^ertoD  ledges',  for  instaooe  ;  thi 
is  only  <m«,  however,  wmch  deserves  the  luuii*] 
the  translation  by  Ji^Kd  An^ter,  L.LJ>,  pobliati 
flome^eotj  /oara  a^'o,  whicli,  if  u't  literal,  i-» 
t>iu  ileal,  tm  i^sJsertiOQ  wbkh  lauuiot 
^iier  versioQ  wo  are  acquainted  wj 
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,  l>ecause  he  is  a  sneerer.    Milton's  Devil 
oo  proud  to  be  flippant    Napoleon  rarely 
\ulgecL    in    mere  verbiage,  like  Voltaire. 
oat  ainbition,  which  cannot  exist  without 
eat  pride,  is  always  self-concentrated,  col- 
^tedy  above  mere  smartness ;  terrible  in  its 
.ence.      But  Goethe  has  represented  evil  by 
iaking  its  personification  an  Encyclopaedist. 
Byron   too  has  grappled  with  the  nature 
f   evil.      A  Lucifer,  in  his  hands,  means  in- 
ellect.    BLis  Devil  is  not  the  demon  of  pride, 
ike  Milton's,  nor  the  demon  of  skepticism, 
ike  Goethe*8 ;  but,  if  we  may  be  permitted 
tbe  phrase,  the  demon  of  metaphysical  an- 
alysis.      He    is  a  logician,  a  reasoner,  a 
bold  theorizer.     He  represents  pure  reason, 
;  unsupported  by  faith.     We  do  not  assert 
that  the  poet  intended  that  it  should  be  so ; 
^  but  as  Cain,  in  the  drama,  personifies  a  met- 
;   aphysical  and  analytic  intellect,  Lucifer  very 
evidently  is  its  attendant  shadow,  which  we 
may  call  daring  Doubt    Byron  does  not 
make  the  primal  murderer  a  commonplace 
villain ;  he  is  none  of  his  capricious  Corsairs 
or  lack-a-daisical  Laras ;  but  a  strong,  gloomy 
man,  of  the  John  Forster  school,  pursued  by 
his  own  thoughts  to  destruction,  like  Act»on 
by  his  hounds.     Evil,  according  to  Byron's 
creed,  is  not  in  the  universe,  but  in  ourselves. 
It  follows  us  as  closely  and  naturally  as  our 
shadow.    It  is  not  mean  pnde  or  mockery ; 
it  means  an  impossibility  of  faith.    And 
what  Hell  so  fitting  a  residence  for  a  fallen, 
seared  spirit,  as  a  mind  which  sees  a  skeleton 
beneath  every  form — which  says,  with  Ten- 
nyson's "  lean  and  gay-toothed  man," 

"  Every  face,  however  full. 
Padded  round  with  flesh  and  fat, 
Is  but  modelled  on  a  akullT 

This  is  the  worst  Hell  of  all.    Though  we 

cannot  assert,  with  Pierre  Leroux  and  his 

brother  philosophers,  that  Hell  and  Heaven 

exist  only  in  the  human  heart — for  we  leave 

such  questions  to  the  constituted  authorities 

—we  maybe  allowed  to  remark,  that  a  mind 

self-tortured  by  religious  doubts  is  the  type 

of  the  utterest  misery  known  to  us.     roe 

has  given  us  involuntarily  a  terrible  picture 

of  such  a  mind  in  one  of  his  tales — "  The 

Premature  Burial " — which  will  confirm  our 

assertion:— ** My  fancy  grew  charnal.     I 

talked  of  worms,  of  tombs,  of  epitaphs.     I 

was  lost  in  reveries  of  death,  and  the  idea 

of  premature  burial  held  continual  possession 

of  my  braio.    The  ghastly  danger  to  which 


I  was  subjected  haunted  me  day  and  night. 
In  the  former,  the  torture  of  meditation  was 
excessive ;  in  the  latter,  supreme.  When 
the  grim  darkness  overspread  the  earth, 
then,  with  the  very  horror  of  thought,  I 
shook — shook  as  the  quivering  plumes  upon 
the  hearse.  When  nature  could  endure 
wakefulness  no  longer,  it  was  with  a  struggle 
that  I  consented  to  sleep ;  for  I  shuddered 
to  reflect  that,  upon  awaking,  I  might  find 
myself  the  tenant  of  a  grave.  And  when, 
finally,  I  sank  into  slumber,  it  was  only  to 
rush  at  once  into  the  world  of  phantasms, 
above  which,  with  vast,  sable,  overshadowing 
wings,  hovered  predominant  the  one  sepul- 
chral idea."  *  This  is  an  accurate  picture 
of  a  strong  intellect,  harassed  by  doubt 

Mrs.  Browning  is  the  author  of  a  noble 
poem,  called  "The  Drama  of  Exile."  While 
writing  it,  the  lady  sat  beneath  the  shadow 
of  Milton's  soul.  She  is,  all  through  the 
poem,  like  her  own  Comeille,  "  an  orator  of 
rhyme."  The  subject  is  the  .exile  of  our 
first  parents  from  Eden.  The  story  com- 
mences where  Paradise  Lost  terminated — 
with  the  banishment  The  latter  concludes, 
like  a  sad  and  lofty  dir^e,  when  the  afflicted 
two  disappear  through  the  cherubim-guarded 
gate, 

**  With  solemn  steps  and  slow." 

And  the  poetess  continues  the  strain,  as  if  a 
mourner  with  a  softer  voice  caught  up  the 
dying  note,  and  prolonged  it  Of  course. 
Evil  or  Lucifer  plays  a  part  in  the  drama. 
But  he  is  sadly  altered  since  we  saw  him 
last  holding  high  court  in  Pandemonium, 
surrounded  by  his  grim  and  ghastly  brethren. 
He  has  become  quite  human;  a  polished 
and  insidious  gentleman;  in  fact,  quite  a 
lady's  ideal  of  a  Devil.  He  is  very  eloquent, 
and  bad  enough — a  supernatural  Danton. 
He  is  more  of  a  rhetorician  than  Satan,  and 
less  of  a  demon  than  Mephistopheles.  Oc- 
casionally, even  through  his  modem  phrases 
and  arguments,  we  recognize  the  proud  spirit 
which 

**  Clashed  on  the  sounding  shield  the  din  of  war" 

gainst  the  Highest  He  is  a  composite 
demon ;  and  his  eighteenth  century  sarcasm 
cannot  altogether  conceal  the  old  audacity 
and   pride.     For  has  Milton  ever  coined 


♦  Vide  Collected  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  published  by  Redfield,  vo*  ~ 
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more  ringing  sentences  than  the  follow- 
ing? 

"  Here's  a  hrave  earth  to  sin  and  suffer  on  I 
It  holds  fast  still — it  cracks  not  under  curse ; 
It  holds,  like  mine,  immortal.    Presently 
We'll  sow  it  thick  enough  with  graves  as  green, 
Or  greener,  certes,  than  its  knowledge-tree  I 
We'll  have  the  cypress  for  the  tree  of  life, 
More  eminent  for  shadow ; — for  the  rest, 
We'll  build  it  dark  with  towns  and  pyramids. 
And  temples,  if  it  please  you.   We'll  have  feasts 
And  funerals  also — merry-makes  and  wars. 
Till  blood  and  wine  shall  mix  and  run  along, 
Right  on  the  edges !    And,  good  Gabriel, — 
(Ye  like  that  word  in  Heaven  1) — I  too  have 

strength — 
Strength  to  behold  Him,  and  not  worship  EGm ; 
Strength  to  fall  from  Him,  and  not  cry  on  Him; 
Strength  to  be  in  the  universe ;  and  yet 
Neither  (Jod,  nor  his  servant    The  red  sign. 
Burnt  on  my  forehead,  which  you  taunt  me  with, 
Is  God's  sign  that  it  bows  not  unto  Gkxi ; 
The  potter  s  mark  upon  his  work,  to  show 
It  rings  well  to  the  striker.    I  and  the  earth 
Can  bear  more  curse. 

"Gabriel.  O  miserable  earth! 

0  ruined  angel  I 

"  Lucifer.  Well  1  and  if  it  be, 

1  GHOSE  this  ruin, — I  elected  it 

Of  my  will,  not  of  my  service.    What  I  do, 
I  do  volitient,  not  obedient, 
And  overtop  thy  crown  with  my  despair. 
My  sorrow  crowns  me.    Get  thee  back  to 

Heaven, 
And  leave  me  to  the  earth,  which  is  mine  own, 
In  virtue  of  her  misery, — as  I  hers, 
In  virtue  of  my  ruin  1    Turn  from  both 
That  bright,  impassive,  passive  angelhood, 
And  spare  to  teaA  us  backward  any  more 
Of  your  spent  hallelujahs ! " 

So  spake  the  arch-fiend.  The  words  are 
worthy  of  him — proud,  bold,  defiant,  "  sad 
as  fate  and  salt  of  life." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Lucifer  of  Fes- 
tus — a  strange  creation,  powerful,  original, 
unique.  The  author  believes  that  Evil  is  a 
phantasm,  not  a  reality ;  or  we  may  say  with 
more  accuracy,  he  believes  that,  if  it  does 
exist,  it  is  but  the  mask  which  conceals  the 
features  of  Good.  He  regards  it  as  a  neces- 
sary shadow  of  the  highest  throne,  darken- 
ing the  world  momentarily,  but  not  disfigur- 
ing it.  It  is  a  necessity,  hke  the  mountains 
or  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  the  complement  of 
Good.  As  salt  must  have  a  sweet — ^as  sun 
implies  shade,  or  night  day — Good,  in  his 
||i^(ii,  necessitates  that  shadow  which  is 
tinmiit  ouraelves 
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come  at  their  real  meaning.  The  presaft 
writer  might  be  permitted  to  quote,  witboc*. 
being  accused  of  presumption,  a  few  tin^ 
from  an  unpublished  poem,  in  which  Ik"  bi* 
thrown  his  weak  arms  round  this  snbj^Hri 
and  striven  to  clasp  it  If  they  have  im 
other  effect,  they  will  show,  at  all  evt^nts 
that  he  is  able  to  appreciate  the  genius  c^  \ 
poet^  without  being  committed  to  his  cre^j 
Dealing  with  this  very  question  of  Evil,  I 


"  The  good  prepoDderBt«» -. 
For  good  and  God  are  rvnooyms.    Straog  Fait^ 
Which  breaks  the  aheU  of  life,  and  spreads 

wings 
In  the  broad  sunshine  of  Jehovah's  throne, — 
Which  walks  with  np-tumed  Once,  and  even  b<i 
A  halo  round  its  head, — ^the  reflex  of  the  light 
Which  glances  from  the  features  of  the  One ; — 
And  Love,  that  knits  two  separate  hearts  togvtj 
Until  they  branch  and  grow  Uke  twining  tretr^. 
Fed  by  one  sunshine,  nourished  by  one  moiatui 
Of  different  kindred,  and  yet  twins  in  life; 
And  Hope,  that  holds  the  sufferer's  head  abnv^ 
The  rising  waves,  and  points  unto  the  shore. 
Whispering  of  home,  until  he  strikes  forth  \nA\ 
And  knowledge,  which  is  master  of  the  elem*^i 
Galling  the  li^tning  of  God's  truth  to  earth. 
As  wiSi  a  Franklin  wand, — all,  all  are  good  '. 
'  The  universe  is  but  a  thought  of  God,'  * 
And  God  can  think  no evill ** 

Bailey  holds  different  opinions,  and  w< 
be  likely  to  indulge  in  a  hearty  laugh  at 
weak  optimism,  and,  mayhap,  rhetc» 
gammon,  which  is  our  best  attempt  at  i> 
cal  composition;  (we  speak  on  the  prim 
that  a  modest  word  turns  away  wrath  ;) 
we  cannot  do  better  than  allow  bini  U 
plain  his  own  views  in  his  own  words,  j 
the  popularity  of  Festus  had  become  a 
fact,  many  severe  attacks  on  its  theoK^ 
opinions  appeared  in  the  leading  joarn; 
England,  which  necessitated  a  reply, 
cordingly,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  ^ 
a  proem  was  published,  which  was  int« 
to  be,  at  the  same  time,  an  explanatiiii 
a  vindication.  Many  persons  consider 
this  proem  is  the  most  objectionable  pi 
of  the  volume ;  that  the  work  has  b*^e 
jured,  not  improved,  by  it;  in  a  word, 
^'  explanation  has  spoiled  it"  Be  thi:! 
or  not,  the  proem  is  somewhat  men' 
an  explanatory  preface ;  it  is  a  recapitui 
in  brief  of  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  ^ 


*  This  noble  line  is  a  Uteral  tnuMlali^vn 

^le  pro^  of  SchilWr.  Tlje  oHgitiiil  ttmy  be 
^  m  juvi^nile  t^'urk  of  lii#.  <ti1W  (we  ^ttotc 
ry )  *•  The  Let  t  ere  of  KaphwL" 
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v>:iis  final  summiog  up.  As  a  poem,  it  is 
■noivise  inferior  to  the  drama  which  follows 

nay,  it  stands  alone  in  literature  as  a 
•citise  on  dogmatic  theology  which  is 
>sely  scientific  and  logical,  without  ceasing 

be  poetical.  It  is  solemn  and  grand  as 
deatii-sermon  from  Bossuet  We  may 
iffer  from  the  preacher;  but  while  his 
/arm  Mrords  and  passionate  thoughts  dig 
ip  the  tears  from  our  hearts,  and  shake  us 
\a  with  a  storm  of  grief,  we  cannot  help 
Loving  him.  Thus  nobly  his  vindication 
commences — a  proud  plea  for  his  race  and 
his  art: 

**  Without  all  fear,  without  presnmptioD,  he 
Who  wrote  this  book  would  speak  respecting  it 
A  few  hrief  words,  and  £m^  his  friend,  the  world; 
Keviaine,  not  reversing,  what  bath  been. 
Poetry  is  itself  a  thing  of  God : 
He  made  hin  prophets  poets ;  and  the  more 
We  feel  of  poesie,  do  we  become 
,     like  Qod  in  love  and  power;  nnder-makers. 
All  great  lays,  equals  to  the  mind  of  man, 
Deal  more  or  less  with  the  divine,  and  have 
For  end  some  good  of  mind  or  soul  of  man. 
The  mind  is  this  worId*s,  but  the  soul  is  God's ; 
The  wise  man  joins  them  here  all  in  his  power. 
\      The  high  and  holy  works,  amid  lesser  lays, 
Stand  up  like  churches  among  village  cots; 
And  it  is  joy  to  think  that  in  every  age, 
However  much  the  world  was  wrong  therein. 
The  greatest  works  of  mind  or  hand  have  been 
Done  unto  God.    So  may  they  ever  be  I 
It  shows  the  strength  of  wbh  we  have  to  be  great. 
And  the  sublime  humility  of  might** 

These  lines  are  suflScient  to  show  that  our 
r        poet  understands  his  mission.     In  no  light 
or  frivolous  spirit  does  he  enter  upon  his 
,         lofty  theme,  not  influenced  by  schoolboy 
I         ambition,  or  weak  desire  to  be  the  object  of 
pointed  fingers  and  muttered  "  There  he  is ;" 
not  from   mere  cacoethes  scribendi^    (the 
scribbler's  itch,)  a  worse  disease  than  Scot- 
land has  begotten;   but  from  a  pure  and 
holy  impulse,  from  a  belief  in  his  own  in- 
^  spiratlon,  and  a  determination   to  sing  a 

strain  which  shall  sink  into  the  world*s 
heart;  because,  as  his  own  fine  words  ex- 
press it,  it  is  "done  unto  God."  But  we 
said  we  would  let  him  speak  on  the  question 
which  we  have  been  prosing  about,  in  his 
own  words.  Here  they  are.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  evil  is  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sity, but  a  necessity  which  developes  good : 

"NecesMty,  lilte  electricity. 
Is  in  ouneWes  and  all  things,  and  no  more 
Without  U8  than  within  us ;  and  we  live. 
We  of  this  mortal  mixture,  in  the  same  law 


As  the  pure,  colorless  intelligence, 

Which  dwells  in  Heaven  and  the  dead  Hadean 

shades. 
We  will,  and  act,  and  talk  of  liberty; 
And  all  our  wills,  and  all  our  doings  both. 
Are  limited  within  this  little  life. 
Free  will  is  but  necessitv  in  play. 
The  clattering  of  the  golden  reins  which  guide 
The  thunder-footed  coursers  of  the  sun ; 
The  ship  which  goes  to  sea  informed  with  fire. 
Obeying  only  its  own  iron  force, 
Reckless  of  adverse  tide,  breeze  dead,  or  weak 
As  infant's  parting  hreath,  too  faint  to  stir 
The  feather  held  before  it,  is  as  much 
The  appointed  thrall  of  all  the  elements 
As  the  white-bosomed  bark  which  wooe  the 

wind. 
And  when  it  dies, desists.   And  thuswitli  man: 
However  contrary  he  set  his  heart 
To  God,  he  is  hut  working  out  His  will ; 
And,  at  an  infinite  angle,  more  or  less 
Obeying  his  own  soul's  necessity. 
He  only  hath  free  will,  whose  will  is  fate. 
Evil  and  good  are  God's  right  hand  and  lefL 
By  minisl^  of  evil,  good  is  clear ; 
And  by  temptation,  virtue; — as  of  yore. 
Out  of  the  grave  rose  God.  Let  this  be  deemed 
Enough  to  justify  the  portion  weighed 
To  the  great  spirit.  Evil,  named  hereia 
If  evil  seemed  the  most,  yet  good  most  is ; 
As  water  may  be  deep  and  pure  below, 
Although  the  face  be  filmy  for  a  time.** 

But  the  proem,  though  beautiful  in  itself* 
was  scarcely  necessary  to  the  intelligibility 
of  the  character  of  Lucifer  in  this  play.  The 
character  explains  itself;  it  needs  no  key. 
The  Lucifer  which  tempts  Festus  is  not  a 
mental  attribute,  as  in  Milton's  Satan;  he 
is  not  pride,  nor  skepticism,  nor  metaphysical 
analysis ;  he  represents  sensuality.  Through 
the  gratification  of  his  senses ;  not  through 
a  proud  search  for  wisdom,  a  wild  aspiration 
after  the  fruit  of  knowledge;  not  through 
intellectual  subtility,  or  light  laughter  at 
things  which  are  sacred;  not  by  fierce 
wrestling  with  the  mysteries  of  this  breath- 
ing world,  desperate  attempts  to  read  the 
riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  (which  is  nature,)  vain 
and  reckless  as  the  efforts  of  that 

**  Fir^t  poet  upon  Tiber  side. 
Who  dropped  his  plummet  down  the  broad, 
Great  universe,  and  said,  'No  God,' 

Finding  no  bottom  T 

not  through  such  errors  falls  Festus.  His 
Devil  is  the  flesh;  his  own  nature  is  his 
weakness.  Lucifer  means  nothing  more 
than  the  physical  beauty  and  carnal  fascina- 
tions which  distract  the  mind  of  aspiring 
youth,  and  sway  it  from  lofty  themes  to  the 
pursuit  of  mundane  pleasure.  Youth  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  sensual.    Ita  p" 
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boyhood  to  manhood  is  "  over  the  bridge  of 
sighs y^  and  during  that  passage,  it  has  to 
fight  its  most  terrible  battle ;  to  fight  against 
indolence  and  voluptuousness ;  to  untie  the 
cestus  of  Venus  and  the  vine  clusters  of 
Bacchus  from  its  limbs,  that  it  maj  tread 
the  road  of  its  future  pure  and  strong.  Fes- 
tus,  the  tempted,  represents  youth  in  this 
stage  of  its  pilgrimage.  Great  thoughts  are 
familiar  to  him,  "as  blood  to  his  heart;" 
faint  outlines  of  a  glorious  mission  hover 
before  his  eye;  but  athwart  them  flit  the 
forms  of  light-robed  women,  with  glowing 
bosoms  and  glancing  eyes;  while  merry 
shouts,  as  from  a  joyous  banquet-hall,  where 
boon  companions  are  shedding  the  heart's 
blood 

"  Of  the  vine  divine, 
Which  flames  so  warm  in  Lansovine,** 

fall  cheerily  upon  his  ear,  and  invite  him  to 
pleasure  and  reckless  enjoyment  In  this 
moment,  Lucifer,  the  tempter,  comes,  and 
speaks  to  the  soul  of  Festus. 

"LcciFER.  Peace  I  peace! 

All  uature  knows  that  I  am  with  thee  here, 
And  that  tbou  need'st  no  miDor  mlDister. 
To  thee  I  personate  the  world — its  powers, 
Beliefs,  and  doubts,  and  practices. 

**  Fkstus.  Are  all 

My  invocations  oseless,  then  f 

'*  LuoiFEB.  They  are. 

Let  OS  enjoy  the  world. 

Let  us  enjoy  the  world !  Ay,  there  speaks 
the  worst  demon  of  all.  Bis  creed,  or  the 
creed  which  he  would  teach  to  tempt,  can 
be  written  in  a  sentence — Lejeu  ne  vaut  pas 
la  ckandeile.  Aspiration  is  useless.  Brave 
deeds  are  unrewarded.  Noble  thoughts  are 
the  parents  of  sorrow.  Knowledge  is  as 
Dead  Sea  fruit,  ashes  to  the  taste.  Truth  is 
sweet  to  the  eye,  and  salt  to  the  tongue. 
Love  of  the  soul  is  torture — love  of  the  body 
is  pleasure.  Liberty  is  a  fable,  save  when 
it  exists  as  the  liberty  of  the  wine-cup.  The 
real  hero  is  the  voluptuary,  and  the  poet  is 
he  who  acts  the  drama  of  Anacreon.  As  to 
glory,  the  laurel-wreath,  unselfish  achieve- 
mtnts,  self-sacrifice  for  humanity  —  ha!  le 
jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  ckandeile.  Study  the 
lives  of  patriots  and  philanthropists,  and 
find  self  the  basis  of  their  charact^^rs,  and 
the  inspiration  of  their  actions.  Curtius, 
leaping  into  the  gulf,  is  a  vain  fool,  immolat- 
inir  himself  for  the  applause  of  the  greasy 
he  honesty  of  Fabricius  is  only  an- 
eans  to  the  universal  end,  popular 


praise.      Howard,  in  the  mo6t   loftthaomc 
prisons,  is  thinking,  not  of  the  sttflSsriDgv  of 
his  fellow-men,  but  of  the  verdict  whkA 
"  the  world"  will  pass  on  his  labors.     WH- 
berforce  is  a  gentle  hypocrite,  who  nakes 
capital  in  the  shape  of  repatation  bj  pv«- 
tended  sympathy  with  the  oppreased.     As 
to  ambition,  think  of  Chatterton  and  hi» 
fate.     Homer,  ages  ago,  begged  hk  bf^ewL 
Ovid  won  a  prison,  not  a  crown;   to  did 
Tasso.     Dante  became  immortal  as  the  aes- 
thor  of  the  Inferno,  and  realized  a  bell  iipo« 
earth  for  his  pains.     Otway  was  callea  a 
poet,  and  starved.    Napoleon  conquered  the 
world,  and  died  chained  to  a  rod^.     Brroa 
^  awoke  one  morning,  and  Ibaad   hinclf 
famous,"  and  miserable  also.     Pdiaw!  re- 
cline on  your  ottoman ;  let  the  danciiig-girii 
of  Bethlehem  be  summoned ;  sip  your  lae- 
rymcs  Christie  and  say  with  me,  ie  Jeu  ms 
vaut  pas  la  chandelu.      So    the    deflK« 
speaks;    and  youth   must  be  stroog  and 
sinewy  to  burst  through  the  canning  boodi 
which  he  flings  around  it,  and  face  ooot 
more  towards  the  sun. 

Festus,  like  Faust,  opens  in  Hearen.   Tbs 
book,  the  author  says,  **  has  a  plan,  no  ploC^ 
The  plan  is  simply  to  trace  the  history  oT 
temptation  in  the  case  of  a  young,  bold  poet- 
mind,   of  great  passions,  undemenlh   the 
waves  of  which  rich  mines  of  thought  are 
lying;  and  having  brought  it  throagh  the 
furnace,  to  lead  it  back  to  God,  that  all  mes 
may  read  the  moral  which  teaches  us  that 
there  is  sufficient  good  in  all  created  things 
to  counterbalance  the  evil,  and  work  ooi 
ultimate  salvation.     We  know  one   other 
book — a  plan  without  a  plot  also— which  is 
very  similar  to  this,  and  deserves  to  rank 
beside  it,  if  not  above  it     That  book  is 
"  Sartor  Resartus."     That  master-work  of  a 
master-mind  is  intended  as  a  record  of  the 
life-deeds  and  life-thoughts  of  the  author, 
Thomas  Carlvle.     It,  too,  has  its  Mephisto- 
pheles ;  for  the  grim  sarcasms  of  the  writer 
play  over  its  deepest  meditations,  like  blue 
lightning  over  precipices.     We  follow  the 
hero  from  childhood  to  manhood  with  ad- 
miration and  love,  mingled  with  a  half-dis- 
gust,  a  shuddering    fear,   caused    by    Uie 
mocking  Devil  in  his  glance.     We  find  him 
in  love  with  the  fair  Blumine,  the  gi>ddes 
of  flowers,  and  envy  him  his  Idyllic  happi- 
ness and  ^'  aesthetic  tears ;"  soon  to  weep  for 
him  when  we  see  him  deserted  by  his  lady, 
alone  in  the  universe — alone  with  the  stara. 
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We  tremble  when  we  see  him  cast  into  the 
dreary  prison  of  the  "Everlasting  No,"  when 
faith  has  fled  from  his  soul,  like  the  maiden 
from  his  side,  and  all  the  world  is  a  horrible 
blank,  on  which  the  name  of  Grod  is  written 
nowhere,  and  even  the  serenity  of  nature  is 
a  torture  and  a  curse.  And  we  rejoice,  even 
to  tears,  when  the  happy  change  comes; 
when  a  ray  of  human  affection  lights  his 
eye  once  more,  as  he  gazes  on  man  his  bro- 
ther, and  the  lost  soul  is  recalled  and  pointed 
again  to  the  skies,  made  perfect  by  suffering, 
and  redeemed  by  love.  Tis  the  old,  true 
story.  There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
history  of  intelligent  nations,  and  greater  in 
the  life-process  of  thinking  men.  Festus 
and  Sartor  are  of  one  race.  Their  blood  is 
the  same ;  they  are  both  poets ;  they  have 
both  reached  the  height  of  manhood ; 

"  The  degree 
They  took  was  high ;  it  waa  wise  wretdiedness ;" 

they  are  both  thunder-scarred;  and  even 
after  their  redemption,  bear  marks  of  the 
fire  upon  them. 

In  the  first  scene  of  Bailey's  drama,  Lucifer 
asks  the  permission  of  God  to  tempt  Festus, 
as  does  Mephistopheles  in  "Faust"  We 
learn  from  this  that  the  sufferings  of  the  man 
are  permitted  and  preordained  :  but  we  also 
hear  God's  words,  "He  is  chosen,"  and 
know  the  moral — that  evil  only  works  out 
the  primal  design  of  the  universe,  and  works 
unto  good.  This  tjbought  was  almost  ex- 
pressed by  John  Sterling,  when  he  said, 
"  Lies  are  the  masks  of  truths."  Under  the 
appearance,  evil  is  the  substantial  good,  and 
the  existence  of  the  one  is  &s  necessary  to 
that  of  the  other  as  bone  to  flesh.  It  was 
indispensal^e,  however,  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  idea,  that  the  temptation  of  the  man 
should  be  consented  to  by  the  Divinity ;  on 
which  account  we  have  Evil,  or  Lucifer,  de- 
manding the  Divine  permission  to  tempt 
him.  Lucifer  can  no  more  avoid  tempting 
Festus,  than  the  latter  can  escape  being 
tempted.  The  demon  is  a  part  of  the 
machine,  and  as  necessary  to  its  continuance 
as  the  man  ;  like  an  unsightly  crank  in  the 
steam-engine,  the  blotch  is  indispensable  to 
the  beauty.  It  fulfils  its  mission.  It  mars 
the  appearance  to  the  casual  eye;  but,  in 
reality,  it  secures  the  stability  and  symmetry 
of  the  whole.  So  we  understand  Bailey's 
theory ;  and  again  we  must  remark,  that  we 
are  endeavoring  only  to  analyze  il^  not  to 


justify  it,  or  convince  ounelves  or  our  readers 
of  its  truth.  The  dramatic  artifice  of  intro- 
ducing the  personification  of  Evil  into  the 
presence  of  the  Divinity,  in  order  to  aci*ount 
for  the  temptation  of  the  man,  is  as  old  as 
the  Book  of  Job.  Goethe  and  Bailey  have 
both  copied  that ;  and,  in  doing  so,  they  have 
selected  a  glorious  model.  Job  was  a  good 
man,  who  lived  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
daily  testified  to  His  greatness,  by  sacrifices 
and  prayers.  And  Jehovah  smiled  kindly 
on  him,  and  "  blessed  the  work  of  his 
hands."  But,  as  no  man  can  enjoy  his 
Heaven  upon  earth,  he  is  compelled  to  en- 
dure anguish  and  sore  suffering,  for 

**  On  a  certain  day,  when  the  sons  of  Qod  came 
to  stand  before  the  Lord,  Satan  also  was  present 
among  them. 

**And  the  Lord  said  to  him.  Whence  comest 
thou  f  And  he  answered  and  said,  I  have  gone 
round  about  the  earth,  and  walked  through  it 

"And  the  Lord  said  to  him,  Hast  thou  considered 
my  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him  in  the 
earth,  a  simple  and  upright  man,  one  that  feartsth 
God,  and  avoideth  evil  f 

"And  Satan,  answering,  said.  Doth  Job  fear  Gk)d 
in  vainf 

"  Hast  thou  not  made  a  fence  for  him  and  his 
house  and  all  his  substance,  and  blessed  the  work 
of  his  hands,  and  his  possession  hath  increased  on 
the  earth  t 

"  But  stretch  forth  thy  hand  a  little,  and  touch 
all  that  he  hath,  and  see  if  he  bldsseth  thee  to  thy 
face. 

"Then  the  Lord  said  to  Satan,  Behold !  idl  that 
he  hath  is  in  thy  hands ;  only  put  not  forth  thy 
hand  upon  his  person.  And  Satan  went  forth  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord." 

Here,  too,  temptation  is  permitted ;  evil 
is  a  necessity.  The  prosperous  man  is  tested 
by  suffering,  and  redeemed  by  love.  Many 
writers  assert  that  the  grand  poem,  called 
the  Book  of  Job,  was  written  as  an  argiunent 
for  universal  salvation ;  but,  be  this  as  it 
may,  Bailey  has  borrowed  his  plan  from  it, 
and  told  the  old  story  in  modern  verse. 
Festus  yields  to  temptation;  becomes  the 
slave  of  the  senses ;  loves,  and  sins ;  wanders 
over  the  earth  without  a  purpose  or  aim, 
blindly  groping  for  light,  "  as  the  Cyclops 
in  his  cave  ;"  drinks  deep  of  pleasure,  which 
is  the  herald  of  death ;  and  finally  returns, 
in  humility  and  love,  to  the  Author  and 
Origin  of  all  Good.  But  there  is  one  char- 
acteristic of  Bailey's  Lucifer  which  we  should 
not  forget  to  mention — a  characteristic  not 
belonging  to  any  other  creation  of  the  kind. 
He  is  a  sorrowful  devil;  he  laments,  and 
almost  repents ;  he  indulges  in  supernatura 
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sorrow,  like  unto  no  other  sorrow,  and  knows 
not  how  to  shut  his  misery  in  his  heart  He 
speaks  like  a  being  who  foresees  a  worse  fate 
even  than  an  eternity  of  misery ;  as  one  who 
expects  an  eternity  of  annihilation.  He  appears 
to  feel  that,  some  day  or  other,  his  existence 
will  cease  to  be  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  world-machine,  and  shudders  as  he  faces 
nonentity.  Better  to  be  in  torture  than 
not  to  be  at  all.  He  can  endure  any  thing 
but  death.  And  from  those  complaints  and 
shudderings  we  conclude  that  Bailey  wished 
to  teach  the  utter  destruction  of  the  evil 
principle  finally,  and  the  return  of  all  created 
things  to  Good,  or  God.  Indeed,  when  we 
reach  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  we  are 
scarcely  astonished  to  find  mercy  meted  out 
even  to  Lucifer ;  to  find  him  not  only  de- 
stroyed as  an  evil  principle,  but  restored  to 
Heaven  and  happiness.  We  close  our  im- 
perfect analysis  with  the  final  words  of  God : 

"  Rise,  spirit  I  all  created  things  unmade ; 

It  suits  not  the  eternal  laws  of  good 

That  evil  be  immortal.    In  all  space 

Is  joy  and  glory ;  and  the  gladdened  stars, 

Exultant  in  the  sacrifice  of  sin, 

And  of  all  human  matter  in  themselves, 

Leap  forth  as  though  to  welcome  earth  to  heaven — 

Leap  forth  and  die.    All  nature  disappears ; 

Shadows  are  passed  away.    Through  idl  is  light 

Man  is  as  high  above  temptation  now, 

And  where  by  grace  be  always  shall  remain, 

As  ever  sun  o'er  sea ;  and  sin  is  burned 

In  hell  to  ashes,  with  the  dust  of  death. 

The  worlds  themselves  are  but  as  dreams  within 

Their  souls  who  lived  in  them ;  and  thou  art  null. 

And  thy  vocation  useless,  gone  with  them. 

Therefore  shall  Heaven  rejoice  in  thee  again. 

And  the  lost  tribes  of  angels,  who  with  thee 

Wedded  themselves  to  woe ;  and  all  who  dwell 

Around  the  dizzy  centres  of  all  worlds 

Again  be  blessed  with  the  blessedest 

So,  ye  are  all  restored,  rebought — rebrought 

To  Heaven,  by  Him  who  cast  ye  forth,  your  God 

Receive  ye  tenfold  of  all  gifts  and  powers. 


And  thou  who  cam'st  to  heaven  to  daim  cm  n. 
Remain  poesessad  by  all.    The  aoas  of  bfis 
Shall  welcome  thee  again,  and  all  thy  1 
Whereof  thou  first  in  glory  as  in  woe— 
In  brightness  as  in  darkness  erst  abdll  i 
Take,  Lucifer,  thy  place.    This  day  art  tim 
Redeemed  to  archangelic  state.     Bright  cUd 
Of  morning,  once  again  thou  shineat  har 
O'er  all  the  starry  ornaments  of  light" 

So  mote  it  be. 

Of  the  style  of  "  Festus  "  we  will  not  tr 
ourselves  to  speak.      Great  thoughts 
forth  from  every  line,  like  calm,  deep  *]- 
Every  page  is  starred  by  them.     The  »r 
"spake  inspired."      A  late    essayist,  i  j 
feeble  and  diffuse  paper  on  the  subj^  ?^ 
one  truth — "  Bailey  hath  a  demon."  *   1 
speaks  like  one  possessed.       He  was  t: 
twenty-three  when  he  published  **Fr?t--. 
and  it  will  stand  as  a  grand  monomcc'. 
inspired  youth. 

Here  let  us  pause.     We  have  seen  ihs:  i 
men  are  agreed  as  to  the  existence  cf  - 
but  at  variance  as  to  its  nature  and  one 
£ach  personality  fashions  it  according  u  ~ 
own  views.     But  it  is  universal,  and,  is  '■ 
opinion  of  most  men,  immortaL     The  ei-^ 
ence  of  conscience  implies  the  exkteDoc 
evil,  against  which  it  battles.     FurthenD-  * 
conscience  is  not  only  an  inspirer  of  oarz-* 
actions,  but  an  historian  of  our  cnm«&    - 
the  morning,  the  noonday,  and  the  md>t. 
teaches  us  that  evil  is  not  only  a  Xtr 
existence,  but  that  it  coexists  with  us,  b  «  - 
us,  now  and  for  ever,  in  secuia  seculonim. 

What  shall  we  say  ?     Nothing.    Bat 
us  think  that  we  are  the  subjects  c£  i  nsy^ 
tery,  and  obey.  J.  K 


•  Oilfillan,  in  his  "^  Literatim  and  Ufr^" 
Men.**  By  the  way,  is  not  the  popalaritr  of  - 
declamatory,  bombastic  writer  amnogi^  u§tu^ 
proof  of  a  highly  vitiated  literary  tMsto  f 
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[The  rapid  extension  of  onr  commercial  marine ;  its  recent  peaceful  and  gratifying  triamphs,  both  in 
steam  navigation  and  in  rapidity  of  sailing ;  the  new  class  of  clipper-ships,  with  their  magnificent  pro- 
portions and  scientific  construction,  almost  rivaling  steam  in  their  speed,  have  awakened  public  atten- 
tion to  this  branch  of  our  national  success  in  no  ordinary  degree.  But  whilst  having  our  attention 
directed  to  these  brilliant  external  results,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are  overlooking  other  improve- 
ments more  essential  to  our  trw  greatness  and  real  success.  With  the  view  of  awakening  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  to  those  moral  considerations  which  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  all  physical 
improvements,  we  give  place  to  the  following  communication.  It  is,  what  it  purports  to  be,  from  one 
who  **  knows  the  ropes  f  and  although  possibly  too  sweeping  in  its  condemnation  of  onr  sea-captains, 
there  are  more  than  enough  who  deserve  what  is  said,  as  the  following  case  will  show  some 
evidence  of : — 

"A  case  in  Admiralty  came  off  on  Saturday,  P.  M.,  before  B.  F.  Hallet,  IT.  S.  Commissioner,  which, 
from  its  peculiar  and  astounding  atrocity,  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  largely  circulated  journal  in 
the  country ;  and  the  monster,  guilty  of  Uie  dirges  preferred  against  him,  let  loose,  while  every  honest 
hand  manned  a  whip  to  lash  the  petrified  scoundrel  sans  culottes  through  the  world  t  One  Captain 
Teale,  master  of  a  vessel  bound  from  New-Orleans  to  this  port,  *  shipped '  a  lad  as  cook,  <jkc ,  in  the 
latter  city ;  but  when  some  five  days  out,  the  lad  grew  sick,  kept  his  bunk,  was  hauled  out  by  the  mate, 
and  kicked,  says  the  evidence,  until  the  boots  of  the  mate  were  worn  through  at  the  toes  I  Recupe- 
rating, next  day  the  captain  took  the  boy  in  hand,  triced  him  up  to  the  rigging,  and  gave  him  twenty- 
five  labshes ;  threw  him  down  into  the  scuppers  after  the  operation,  and  washed  the  poor  lad's  wounds 
with  brine  I  For  the  next  twelve  days  the  boy  was  whipped  aloft  and  alow,  finally  shut  up  under 
the  6006^  hatch  on  top  of  a  load  of  cotton,  denied  light,  air,  and  food ;  the  result  was  death,  the  most 
horrible !  Is  this  case  not  damnable !  Yet  the  Commissioner  allowed  the  atrocious  monster  to  get  off 
on  $1,000  bail,  which  he  will  forfeit,  to  meet  death,  doubtless,  at  some  other  time,  at  the  hands  of  some 
outraged  seamen,  who  will  be  charged  with  mutiny,  <tMX,  and  be  hanged.  The  murdered  lad's  name 
is  unknown ;  he  shipped  as  Bryson,  but  he,  it  is  supposed,  was  the  son  of  parents  in  good  standing, 
from  whom  he  had  become  estranged.  The  mate,  in  evidence  before  the  Court,  said,  the  feller  died  to 
escape  workT — New-York  7\mes  of  Nov.  Ist, 

The  practical  suggestions  of  our  friend  at  the  conclusion  of  his  communication  are  eminently 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 


On  Shipboardy  • 


,  1861. 


The  passengers  of  a  packet-ship  are  usu- 
ally so  absorbed  in  their  own  sufferings,  or 
in  securing  their  share  of  the  luxuries  pro- 
vided for  them,  that  the  condition  of  the  crew 
entirely  escapes  their  observation ;  and  ex- 
cept as  they  sometimes  watch  them,  admiring 
the  dexterity  and  courage  with  which  they 
move  through  the  dizzy  maze  of  swaying 
sails,  and  spars,  and  cordage  aloft,  with  much 
the  same  sort  of  interest,  if  not  with  less, 
than  that  with  which  they  regard  the  frolics 
of  the  porpoises  and  gulls,  they  would  never 
see  that  she  was  not  made  victorious  over 
the  winds  and  waves  by  the  simple  magnet- 
ism of  the  great  mind  of  her  captain. . 

If  the  habitual  brutality  with  which,  in 
most  ships,  the  seamen  are  treated,  is  forced 


upon  their  notice,  and  they  presume  to  audi- 
bly question  the  necessity  of  it,  they  will 
find  they  have  deeply  pricked  their  usually- 
thick-skinned  host  and  courteous  commander, 
and  will  be  advised,  in  reply,  without 
much  polite  circumlocution,  to  mind  their 
own  business,  something,  perhaps,  in  this 
way: 

"  I  don't  think  you  were  cut  out  to  com- 
mand a  ship,  sir.  Before  a  man  can  com- 
mand, he  must  learn  to  obey.  I  came  in  at 
the  hawse-holes,  and  worked  through  the 
forecastle  myself  to  what  I  am ;  and  I  don't 
need  men  of  your  kidney  to  tell  me  what 
sailors  want.  If  I  had  crawled  in  at  the 
cabin  windows,  vou  might  make  me  believe 
I  ought  to  feed  them  up  nicely,  and  bed 
them  down  soft,  and  coax  and  curry  them 
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as  you  do  your  horses  ashore ;  but  I  didn't 
weather  through  with  the  rascals  for  nothing, 
sir,  and  I  know  better." 

Supposing  friend  Greenhorn  is  thus  si- 
lenced, I  would  take  up  his  cause;  for 
though  I  am  now  "  only  a  passenger,"  I  also 
once  fought  for  ray  life  in  the  forecastle,  and 
have  been  worked  harder  and  bedded  more 
gloomily  than  the  horse  in  the  coal  mine, 
and  had  given  me  for  food  such  matter  as 
no  decent  Christian  on  shore  would  throw 
to  a  dog.  Yet  I  disagree  with  the  cap- 
tain, and  confidently  assert  that  he  is  not 
a  bit  the  better,  but  a  good  deal  the  worse 
fitted  to  command,  for  all  that  initiatory  ex- 
perience on  which  he  so  much  prides  himself. 

For  how  is  it,  think  you,  that  some  of 
these  brave  captains,  generous,  whole-heart- 
ed fellows  as  they  commonly  appear  to  their 
passengers,  as  they  are  known  on  shore — 
these  gentle  and  attentive  ladies*  favorites  in 
the  cabin ;  these  dignified,  polite,  and  tn- 
tertaining  companions  on  the  quarter-deck, 
who  compel  plate,  and  cards,  and  testimo- 
nials from  every  grateful  and  admiring  com- 
pany that  they  conduct  to  safety  and  com- 
fort through  the  dangers  and  distresses  of 
the  sea ;  so  kind,  and  brave,  and  generous — 
how  is  it,  I  ask,  that  some  of  these  very  men 
are  looked  upon  by  those  in  their  forecas- 
tle as  mean,  inhuman  tyrants  ?  How  is  it, 
when  at  their  homes  on  shore  they  are  all 
manliness,  refinement  and  afifcction ;  when  in 
the  cabin  they  can  only  exercise  goodness, 
and  kindness  and  care — how  is  it  they  can 
be  so  indifferent  to  the  life,  health,  comfort 
and  well-being  of  those  "placed  temporarily 
in  their  guardianship,"  only  the  other  side 
of  the  foremast  I 

"Ah!  their  goodness  is  all  stuff,"  Jack 
would  mutter ;  "  they  give  it  out  only  where 
it's  paid  for."  But,  friend  Greeny,  we  should 
know  better  than  that.  We  have  seen  too 
much  of  it,  seen  it  too  steadily,  to  believe  it 
altogether  insincere ;  seen  it  living,  and  car- 
rying him  nobly  ahead  of  us,  where  cargoes 
of  money,  mailsful  of  newspaper  glory, 
would  have  been  worth  less  than  a  spoonful 
of  fresh  water. 

But  what,  then,  can  it  be,  so  far  from  all 
true  dignity,  refinement  and  kind-hearted 
Tiei^j  that  mjika'ji  thf^ra  only  meiin,  vuliyjiir^ 
"  ^mU\  hpn'irtless,  \\\wx\  lh*?y  turn  frurii 
"  nf  till-  -si  lip  to  the  other  ?  Is  it  ere- 
ib!"*  i  Qiwi  it  b6  accounted 
•A  cli 


It  is  the  direct,  irresistible^  unooBq^-- 
able  effect  of  custom,  to  which,  in  thu '-'. 
eating  forecastle,  they  were  obliged  to  ^"i 
render  all  manly  trust  in    the  pewird 
honest  purpose ;  all  hopes  of  avoi<iiii|:  .' 
elty  by  simple  performance   of  dnty;   ^ 
hopes  of  kindness,  or  even    jusUcev  - 
those  having  power  to   thoee  who   n*^ 
themselves  subject  to  it.     There  and  t> 
was  formed  that  habit  of  mind  that  xoL.  - 
it  impossible  for  them  to  expect  a  n: 
will  obey  from  any  but  a    sordid  or  c- 
picable   motive,   or  that    he    can   re^": 
with  any  confidence  to  a  kind,  and  just . ' 
reasonable  authority.     So  they  were  trx:- 
to  believe  that  a  ssulor,  for  ten  or  fifteen  •.  ■ 
lars  a  month,  barters  all  right  and  cbuis  * 
be  dealt  with  as  a  man  ;  to  consider  thai  . 
rents  for  this  pitiful  pittance  his  body  s! 
mind  as  well  as  his  labor.     Thos  they  ^-^ 
been   made  to  forget  that    the  dntk»  > 
Charity  and  Mercy  can  never  be  intermit*  - 
or  bargained  away,  or  the  claims  of  brotr-' 
hood  bought  off.     So,  and  only  so,  can  it  • 
explained,  that  our  brave,  gent^roos,  o  ;• 
teous,    and    affectionate     packet    captx 
should  be   indifferent,  reckless   saTic«s  : 
their  crews,  their  comrades,  tlieir  own  e«^»-- 
true,  and   noble,  and  tender-hearted  I*- 
thers  of  the  sea ;  for  degraded  and  br..j. 
as  a  sailor  may  generally  appear,  olttzL- 
he  also  will  show  the  port  and  carria^  ^ 

a  feeling,    God-like    man. (Yes.  " 

Dan,  shipmate ;  sainted,  holy-bom  wv  - 
spirit  that  lived  through  all  in  thy  ri- 
habit  Great  was  the  heart  in  the  iron  <^- 
that  could  moisten  thy  cold  gray  eye^  ic 
soften  thy  horny  hand,  and  melt  thy  b.*"^ 
utterance,  and  hush  the  tale  of  thy  bo^' 
step.  Would  that  thy  unconscious  k' 
were  but  as  manifest  in  my  works  aa  nf* 
in  those  days  of  fever's  anarchy  thou  woa>> 
become  sister,  mother,  angel  to  me !) 

But  sailors  are  seldom  saints,  it  nm^  ^ 
confessed.     Suspicious,  distrustfuK  often  J^ 
honest   and   hard-hearted    themselvtes,  i^ 
captain   is   partly   right   in    thinking  tb  * 
would  not  understand,  could  not  tntst,  &' 
might  fail  to  reward  a  worthy,  generous  a;  > 
manly  command.     Trained  like  bnites,e 
must  be  driven  yet  like  brutes.     The 
wmug  has  produi"t-d  tlii\  nvil,  and  tht  * 
oxcusee  the  pri4i'i)t  wrting ;  uriil  thi^  hr^ 
a.s  often  e]f«crwWrt%  bitb  arv  p«^{««ltta»- 
Such  are  aiwap  tht»  hard*^  i 
philantfaropbt,  wWnt  hcmlbn,  I 
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practicable  reformers  are  for  ever  making 
mischief. 

Worse  than  all  else  is  it  when  those  pro- 
fessing honest  intentions,  perhaps  even  arro- 
gating in  their  promises  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
prove  unreliable,  cowardly,  inconsistent  and 
contradictory,  whether  from  weakness  in 
the  faith,  want  of  self-control,  stupidity,  or 
knavery. 

None  do  so  much  to  aggravate  the  degra- 
dation and  unworthiness  of  the  sailor  as 
those  who,  instead  of  good  fare,  give  him 
good  words;  who,   instead   of  hot  coffee, 
when  he  comes  down  half  frozen  from  reefing 
the  icy  topsails,  press  him  to  swallow  temper- 
ance tales ;  who  invite  him  to  prayer-meet- 
ings in  their  rose-wood  cabins,  instead   of 
allowing  him  watch-and-watch,  needed  rest, 
and  regular  sleep,  in  his  own  dingy  forecas- 
tle.    I  have  known  a  man  who  would  turn 
the  watch  below  out  of  their  bunks  to  attend 
prayers  in  the  cabin,  then  be  so  overcome 
by  religious  emotion  (or  what  I  have  little 
doubt  he  thought  was  such)  that  he  could 
not  speak   for  sobbing,  and  shortly  after 
come  on  deck  and  kick  a  man  for  passing 
him  on  the  weather  side  of  the  quarter-deck, 
(equivalent  to  the  inside  of  the  walk  in  olden 
etiquette,)  at  the  same  time  calling  him  by 
an  obscene  and  contemptuous  epithet,  loud- 
ly enough  to  be  heard  from  stem  to  stern. 
One  voyage  with  such  a  man,  whether  sin- 
cere or  hypocritical,  will  do  more  than  any 
thing  else  to  confirm  a  sailor^s  contempt  for 
or  indifference  to  religion. 

I  have  myself  experienced  and  seen  much, 
and  I  have  heard  more  of  infamous  cruelty 
practised  on  seamen.  I  have  heard  the  yells, 
and  seen  the  blood-marks  of  horrid  corpo- 
real punishment  upon  delicately  nurtured 
boys.  I  have  known  old  men  to  be  knocked 
down  like  bullocks ;  yet,  I  assure  you,  that 
atrocities  like  these  are  not  the  worst.  It 
is  the  lingering,  deliberate,  studiously  con- 
trived torture,  inflicted  in  what  is  caUed 
working  up.  Often  I  have  heard  a  second 
mate  boast  that  he  could  work  up  a  man,  so 
he  would  wish  he  was  in  hell.  The  miser- 
able deprivation  of  the  cheapest  necessities  of 
life ;  (I  have  myself  suffered  with  the  scurvy, 
because,  when  victualing  in  a  tropical  port, 
a  lot  of  mouldy  bread  could  be  bought  at 
less  cost  than  a  sufficient  store  of  yams, 
though  the  hitter  were  in  great  abundance;) 
the  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  common 
needs  of  mankind,  (instances  of  which  I 


know,  too  foul  to  be  related ;)  the  mockery 
of  a  man's  most  sacred  feelings;  aggrava- 
tion of  the  horrors  of  death ;  total  neglect 
and  repudiation  of  all  fellow-feeling  ;*  it  is 
this  spirit  that  is  most  ruinous  to  all  that 
have  to  bear  it  Ask  any  sailor,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  he  cares  little  for  violent 
temper,  hard  swearing,  and  ready  blows,  if 
he  can  have  wholesome  food,  just  time  for 
rest  and  sleep,  sailors'  work,  and  plain, 
straight-forward  dealing.  It  is  not  less  true 
than  strange  that  this  should  be  denied  him 
by  men  sailing  under  the  Christian  pennant, 
who  never  express  a  doubt  of  their  own  con- 
sistency, and  probably  never  have  any. 

I  am  glad  to  believe  that  my  experience 
in  this  respect  was  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
But  of  the  general  question,  if  it  is  one.  I 
have  never  found  a  sailor,  when  at  sea, 
whose  opinion  of  the  folly,  meanness,  and 
outrageous  petty  tyranny  of  the  generality 
of  shipmasters,  whether  of  pious  or  impious 
pretensions,  was  not  stronger  than  mine; 
and  I  have  seldom  seen  an  officer  who  did 
not  consider  such  treatment  always  quite 
excusable  and  often  necessary  towards  free 
men  of  the  United  States  at  sea,  as  would 
be  hardly  allowed  for  any  purpose  towards 
the  meanest  and  most  untamable  animals  in 
a  high-toned  community  on  shore.  In  every 
crew,  you  will  be  told,  there  are  some  men  of 
desperate  character;  and  to  retain  command 
of  a  vessel,  and  conduct  in  safety  the  treasure 
with  which  it  is  laden  to  its  destination,  you 
must  keep  a  tight  hand  on  them.  '^  Disci- 
pline and  subordination  are  the  life  of  a 
ship." 

True  enough.  But  can  discipline  be  en- 
forced only  by  an  irritable  and  violent  tem- 
per? Is  subordination  the  result  only  of 
fear  ?  Is  not  a  manly  acknowledgment  of  a 
real  ^  ordain ment  of  good  sense"  to  the 


♦  One  of  us,  when  nearly  the  whole  crew  were 
Bick  below  with  the  jungle  fever,  was  shrieking  so 
heart-rendiDgly  that  I  held  my  ears.  An  officer 
called  loudly  through  the  scuttle,  **  Will  you  stop 
that  infernal  noise  T  ^'O  Qodl  O  GodT  ex- 
claimed the  sufferer.  **  God  1  God  I  What  good 
is  there  in  yelling  to  God  ?  Do  you  think  Hell 
hel  p  you  f "  '*  Oh,  let  me  die,  sir ;  let  me  die !"  "Well, 
if  it  will  stop  your  jaw,  die,  and  be  damned !" 
And  this  in  a  ship  that  was  selected,  on  account  of 
the  religious  character  of  the  owners  and  master, 
to  carry  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  I  had  been 
assured  that  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  sa}l  with 
this  very  officer,  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  for  hb 
virtues  and  moral  chmcter  on  shore. 
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management  of  a  ship,  the  best  subordina- 
tion ?  Is  not  a  sensible  respect  for  a  judg- 
ment that  always  shows  itself  calm,  suffi- 
cient and  decisive,  or  an  energy  that  can  be 
patient,  and  an  activity  that  can  be  silent 
and  self-possessed,  the  best  discipline  ?  Is  it 
not  more  reliable  in  extremity  thao  cringing 
submission  to  the  despicable  power  of  a  bul- 
lying braggart,  like  most  of  our  mates, 
whom  no  man,  dog,  or  sailor,  however  they 
may  skulk  out  of  reach,  can  ever  see  stamp 
ing,  braying  and  kicking  about  decks  in  his 
lion's  skin,  without  hearty  disgust  and  con- 
tempt ?  Do  our  officers  really  doubt  if  freely 
combined  action  is  more  effective  than  forced 
labor  ?  or  that  it  is  so  only  by  regard  to  duty 
and  by  republican  submission  to  law,  as  the 
crank  of  the  shaft  by  which  all  associated 
labor  must  be  brought  to  operate  usefully  ? 
"Ha!  ha!  Mr.  Spooney,"  our  friend  at 
the  head  of  the  cabin  table  would  say, 
"you'd  better  not  try  your  moral  suasion 
ideas  on  a  gang  of  old  sea-dogs.  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  if  the  lazy  rascals  were  not 
afraid  of  being  worked  up  for  sodgering^  or 
strung  up  for  mutiny,  you  wouldn't  get  to 
Liverpool  till  they  were  tired  of  being  at  sea. 
They'd  have  *  associated  action'  with  a  ven- 
geance— all  their  own  way." 

May  be  so,  sir,  may  be  so ;  but  it  was  not 
the  way  of  fear  or  slavery  that  men  have 
had  of  going  down  together  in  a  foundering 
ship,  without  a  whine,  while  the  women  and 
children  are  borne  away  in  the  boats.  I  tell 
you  again,  sir,  it  is  the  control  of  law  volun- 
tarily submitted  to,  not  the  habit  of  slavish 
relation  to  power  ;  respect  to  duty,  not  fear 
of  punishment,  that  is  to  be  relied  upon  at 
such  a  time.  It  was  none  of  your  hazing 
discipline  that  led  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
foundered  Somers,  when  he  found  that  the 
spar  to  which  he  clung  with  his  o.^cer  could 
not  support  them  both,  to  ask  if  he  had  a 
wife,  and,  when  he  learned  that  he  had,  and 
children  as  well,  to  calmly  let  go  his  hold 
and  sink. 

I  can  tell  another  sort  of  story  too,  that 
perhaps  will  not  be  new  to  the  captain,  but 
will  help  patient  friend  Greeny  and  my 
kind  readers  to  keep  their  trust  in  justice 
and  humanity,  even  with  cgtuftlP  sailors 
"    '  '>n  salt  water. 

3  years  ago,  I  r    i  W^vf 

ble  shipwreck.  ^^ 

;k,  it  was  said,  Eii  ^B^Ii 

of  the  seamen, 


threats  and  entreaties^  took  the  onlj  i 
ing  boat,  and,  rejecting  the  eaptaiD  aod  c  • 
saved  the  rest  of  the  ship^s  compas  j,  'um.  . 
ing  the  passengers.     By  do  indooeK- 
could  any  of  them  be  prevAiled  to  sUbi 
the  ship,  or,  after  they  had  left  iU  to  j^ 
in  rescuing  the  officers.     When  she  Ic 
up,  they  were  drowned. 

This  account  in  the  newspapers  w»  ' 
lowed  by  eulogistic  remarks  on  the  iii-*  .- 
shipmaster,  and  expressions  of  amaz^c^- 
and  horror  at  the  selfish  and  coward !v 
duct  of  the  men,  so  uncharact^risDc  yi  t. 
sailors.     I  thought,  then,  I  couki  gue*^  - 
explanation  of  their  faithlessness. 

Now,  in  this  voyage  to  Liverpool  I  r 
among  the  crew  a  man  who  was  sav^-d  f-  -. 
this  wreck,  and  from  him  I  learn  lLjc  .  - 
captain  wa^,  as  I  sup[»osed,  doCajck-'^' 
cruel,  reckless,  and  inhumane  to  hk  hi.-  - 
Many  a  sailor,  he  tells  me,  has  he  \jdu^%  . 
down  with  a  handspike,  and  manj  a  t««  ' 
fellow,  maimed,  frost-bitten  or  fevrr-.. 
through  his  heedlessness,  has  heea  m&ex  ; 
die  in  the  hospital. 

But  you  will  ask  if  civil  govemmeo:  • 
of  no  advantage  to  the  sailor;  if  thv  -. 
offers  him  no  protection  against  ill  treatxc-  . 
Yes ;  forgotten,  t^lected,  and  deridt^  t 
it  often  is,  on  blue  water,  the  law  i»  iot^  - 
able  to  tiie  sailor,  li^  himself  g«oen. 
reverences  the  law,  and  is  grateful  to  '. 
and  you  would  be  surprised  to  know  L  * 
well  its  provisions,  in  his  regard,  are  g^r^- 
rally  understood  in  the  forecastle.  A  trifci  z 
the  law  of  the  land  has  retrained  maaj  a 
ship's  company  from  mutiny  at  s^^a. 

I  was  once  with  a  crew,  watching,  fr  r 
our  forecastle-deck,  the  captain  holding  a: . 
kicking  a  boy,  while  the  mate,  with  all  L<> 
strength,  was  flogging  him,  on  a  saspicv  -. 
of  a  triffing  misdemeanor,  of  which  be  brarr- 
ly  and  truly,  as  we  knew,  refrised  to  a<^aiow- 
ledge  himself  guilty. 

^  How  long  are  we  to  let  that  go  on  !* 
asked  one,  while  another  counted  aloud  th? 
lashes — **  Twenty-three,  twenty-four" — -  W* 
are  no  mto  if  we  stand  it  longer."  WiU 
this,  he  sprang  forward,  and  nearly  ercrr 
man  snatched  a  handspike  or  drew  hib 
sbeatU-knife*  I  fully  expected  to  see  th< 
thrown  uverboard,  when  in  a  ■»> 
before  a  step  was  nuMie,  our 
b^^t  man  exclaimed,  *"  Kyui 
m  i>ack,  you  fool ;  put  down 
L  wliat  do  you  want  to  nm  joor 
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head  into  a  halter  for?  Can't  you  wait  till 
we  get  home  and  let  the  law  serve  them 
out?"  This  interruption  led  to  more  delibe- 
ration, and  finally  a  single  man  went  aft^  un- 
armed, with  a  remonstrance,  which  fortu- 
nately was  heeded.  In  about  three  weeks 
we  reached  New- York ;  and  so  anxious  was 
this  good  citizen  that  his  word  for  the  law 
should  be  vindicated,  that  he  requested  one 
of  us  to  take  him  to  the  Sailors'  Home  and 
have  him  locked  up  till  it  could  be  brought 
to  trial,  so  that  we  might  be  sure  that  he 
would  not  be  too  drunk  to  give  his  evidence. 
This  was  actually  done,  and  the  captain  was 
made  to  atone  for  this  and  other  cruelties 
by  a  payment  to  the  boy  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  But  what  can  atone  for,  what  can 
retain,  what  can  restore  the  manliness  de- 
graded to  brutality  under  the  lash  of  a 
despised  tyrant?  And  is  such  subjection, 
such  discipline  and  education,  necessaiy  to 
qualify  a  man  to  command  others  ?  Is  it 
not  the  worst  possible  preparation  of  his 
nature  for  such  responsibility  ? 

Suggestions  for  improving  the  laws  I 
would  make  with  diffidence,  knowing  the 
great  difficulty  that  is  always  found,  even  by 
statesmen  and  professional  lawyers,  in  at- 
tempts to  add  to  the  statute  book. 

The  laws  at  present  provide,  that  every 
vessel  shall  have  stowed  under  deck^  when 
she  goes  to  sea,  certain  quantities  of  specified 
provisions  and  water.  The  ship  in  which  I 
was,  when  she  sailed,  had  apparently  com- 
plied with  these  regulations.  Three  days 
out,  all  her  stores  were  hoisted  on  deck ;  and 
an  equal  bulk  of  her  freightage,  which  had 
been  stowed  temporarily  in  the  cabin,  was 
removed  and  put  in  their  place  under 
hatches.  The  same  day  we  were  put  on 
small  allowance  of  water,  and  barrel  after 
barrel  of  beef  was  opened  and  thrown  over- 
board. There  was  hardly  a  barrel  on  board 
fit  for  human  food,  except  some  of  extra 
quality  in  half  barrels,  which  was  reserved 
for  the  cabin.  The  bread  was  full  of  worms ; 
the  meal  was  sour.  The  only  stores  we  had 
in  good  condition  were  pork  and  rice.  The 
vegetables  lasted  only  a  fortnight  on  a  pas- 
sage of  between  three  and  four  months. 

Now,  would  it  not  be  better  that  every 
seaman  should  be  always  entitled  to  reguUir 
and  fixed  daily  allowances  of  certain  speci- 
fied suitable  provisions,  (as  I  believe  he  is  in 
the  Navy ;)  and  when,  from  carelessness  or 
stinginess,  he  does  not  get  these,  that  he 


should  have  a  legal  claim  upon  his  em- 
ployers for  considerably  more  than  their 
shore  value  ?  A  similar  regulation  would 
be  but  merciful  with  regard  to  water.  The 
least  quantity  which  shall  be  on  board  when 
a  ship  sails  is  now  fixed ;  but  a  man  should 
be  entitled  to  his  average  of  this  every  day. 
No  one  can  appreciate  the  torment  which 
the  want  of  this  inflicts,  who  has  not,  when 
living  on  salt  junk  and  biscuit,  several  years 
baked,  being  obliged,  without  a  drop  of 
water  for  twelve  hours,  to  overhaul  chains  in 
the  smothering  hold,  or  furl  sails  on  the  blis- 
tering yards,  under  the  sun  of  the  equator. 

I  have  seen  it  so,  while  the  captain,  under 
an  awning  on  the  poop,  would  be  constantly 
drinking  acid  preparations,  often  saying  that 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  drink  clear  water 
in  such  very  hot  weather. 

AgMU.  We  were  ninety  days  upon  a 
passage,  during  half  of  which  time  we  were 
on  short  allowance  of  water,  and  when  we 
arrived,  had  enough  in  our  tanks  to  last 
ninety  days  more  at  the  same  rate,  and 
from  which  we  were  actually  served  again, 
after  six  months'  time.  This  was  because 
the  captain  wished  to  avoid  the  possibility — 
which  had  been  suggested  to  his  far-reaching 
intelligence — of  being  obliged,  on  accouut 
of  any  accident  that  might  piolong  our  pas- 
sage, to  put  in  at  some  expense  to  an  inter- 
mediate port  to  replenish  his  casks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  law  concerning  the 
time,  or  amount  of  labor  to  be  exacted  of 
seamen,  would  be  desirable.  The  cruelty 
that  I  have  suffered,  from  being  unnecessa- 
rily deprived  of  sleep,  has  been  terrible.  I 
have  sometimes,  when  in  active  bodily  exer- 
cise on  deck  or  aloft,  fallen  asleep,  and  been 
prevented  falling  overboard  by  the  merest 
accident  Twice  I  was  withheld  from  death 
in  this  way  only  by  catching  a  rope.  For 
two  weeks,  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  finest  wea- 
ther, our  crew  had  less  than  seven  hours  on  an 
average  in  the  twenty-four  allowed  them  for 
sleep,  washing,  dressing,  eating  their  meals, 
cleaning  their  dishes  and  their  abode,  mend- 
ing and  taking  care  of  their  clothes,  <fec.  In 
the  English  merchant  service  generally,  and 
in  most  of  our  packets,  the  custom  is,  ^  four 
hours  on  and  four  hours  off"  duty,  giving 
twelve  hours  below  in  twenty-four,  on  an 
average.  This  is  not  too  much.  Where 
sleep  is  so  broken  up,  there  needs,  according 
to  my  experience,  to  be  more  of  it.  If 
there  is  hard  labor  and  poor  fare  in  the 
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working  hours,  ibis  necessity  is  increased. 
The  master  must  be  allowed  to  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  his  men  up;  but  might 
not  this  discretionary  power  be  guarded  by 
provision  that  some  payment,  additional  to 
the  ordinary  wages,  should  be  made,  when 
extraordinary  labor  on  watch  is  required? 

The  law,  however,  can  at  the  best  only  be 
hoped  to  prevent  plain  knavery  and  atrocious 
wrong  to  the  seaman  ;  it  cannot  command 
real  respect  and  consideration  for  his  com- 
fort and  well-being ;  it  can  do  but  little  to 
improve  his  moral  position.  Having  thu6 
seen  his  dark  and  almost  hopeless  position 
while  at  sea,  let  us  now  look  at  the  counter- 
acting influences  for  good  which  are  offered 
him  on  shore ;  see  if  any  thing  is  wanting  to 
make  these  efficient;  and  consider, if  so,  how 
the  want  may  be  \mi  supplied. 

And  here  you  will  look  for  a  brighter 
prospect  You  know  that  there  are  great 
national  societies  especially  devoted  to  this 
purpose ;  that  in  thousands  of  churches  every 
year  at  least  one  sermon  is  preached  on  their 
behalf;  you  are  often  called  to  contribute  to 
their  funds.  In  all  the  large  towns  there 
are  auxiliary  societies,  and  in  the  small 
towns  ladies'  sewing  societies,  who  not  only 
sew,  but  have  very  agreeable  fairs  and  festi- 
vals, and  picnics  and  tea-parties,  and  con- 
certs and  weddings^  (for  aught  I  know,)  all 
for  the  sake  of  poor  Jack.  You  have  heard 
or  read  of  the  consequent  grateful  speeches 
of  real  sailors  at  the  anniversaries ;  you  take, 
I  hope,  the  Sailors*  Magazine,  and  read  of 
the  generous  munificence  of  the  New- York 
merchants  in  establishing  a  decent  boarding- 
house  for  the  humble  agents  of  their  traffic 
on  the  sea,*  and  you  see  encouraging  reports 
from  hosts  of  good  men  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  work  of  saving  the  souls 
of  sailors  ashore. 

Though  I  shall  try  to  show  that  some- 
thing is  needed  thai  is  not  contemphited, 
or  at  most  but  very  slightly,  in  the  usual 
operations  of  these  good  friends,  I  do  not 
wish  by  any  means  to  run  athwart,  but 
would  wish,  if  I  could,  to  make  more  forcible 
their  appeals  to  you  to  pray  and  pay  for  the 
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preaching  of  the  gospel  to  sailors.  Pnx  ar . 
pay,  for  i^  these  days  prayer  withoat  wetr- 
is  dead.  So  pray  for  them,  and  fiul  iiot  i^ 
to  give  to  them  a  fair  share  of  yoor  ^upts- 
means  of  comfort  and  moral  safety ;  a&d 
considering  what  may  be  a  fair  share  i  - 
them,  do  not  forget  that,  in  language  U:i. 
all  men  and  women  can  undeistaod  u-: 
speak  fluently,  our  seamen  are  cocetantj 
preaching  soTnething  in  every  heathen  p^n. 
and  that  our  seamen  are  to  oar  Txnsskmjr-^ 
as  a  thousand  to  one.  Of  those  who  I  •' 
inland,  this  is  all  that  can  at  prescst  - 
asked.  Let  these  sodeties  Uiat  ad  »  l 
representatives  of  your  interest  in  seai^ee. 
and  the  factors  of  your  labors  on  tbe  Kir 
shore,  be  then  well  sustained. 

TheSeamen^s  Friend  Society,  witli  i> 
various  agencies  of  good,  I  really  belieT«  '^^ 
be  the  most  intelligently  condncted  &3i 
well  managed  of  any  of  the  great  p&i 
religious  establishments  of  our  country.  T.^ 
American  Tract  Society  has  a  stuptfilu- 
power  for  good,  and  is  not  altogether  ^' 
getful  of  seamen ;  yet  I  must  say  of  th«  :n.- 
mense  number  of  its  publications  that  liat*' 
seen  prodigally  scattered  in  the  f^vvixij-^ 
nearly  all  have  seemed  to  me  wbol«y  mk- 
adapted  to  the  character  of  sailors,  aad  v^ 
feeble  means  of  grace  enough  to  warradit  j  - » 
in  the  most  profound  humility  in  so  mo.  i 
of  your  duty  to  them  as  is  thus  disponed  ^•( 
Bethel  chaplains,  port  pastors,  azid  colpuf- 
teurs  are  laboring  diligently,  and  much  c**"^ 
must  they  be  doin^ ;  but  it  is  almoat  ai:<^ 
gether,  as  far  as  1  have  obserred,  fJDt^^ 
canal  boatmen,  dock  loafers,  and  snch  uh  '<• 
grel,  Uong-shore  kind  of  sailors.  They  cai. 
not  often  get  within  rai^  of  thobe  iLm 
come  and  go  upon  long  voyages;  th«^. 
when  ashore,  being  almost  alwap  in  too  jull  r 
and  excited,  or  too  miserable  and  stupid  a 
state  of  mind  to  listen  to  them  with  anr 
sense  of  what  they  hear. 

Our  commercial  cities  are  now  geoeraDv 
well  provided  with  churches  contrived  e^-^ 
cially  for  the  attendance  of  seamen.  It  b  a 
matter  of  civic  pride  with  most  New-Yoriker» 
that  that  great  port  is  so  well  famished  in 
this  respect.  They  delight  to  show  9trang«n 
how  they  have  even  set  carpenters'  Goibk 
iproving  on  the  drifdng  meeting- 
"bed  by  Brainard : 

>eain  or  davit  had  it  none ; 
larboard,  gunwale,  sUm  cr  tttn  ' 
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and  they  enjoy  thinking,  doubtless,  how  the 
sainted  old  mediaeval  stone- workers,  whom 
they  follow  in  their  whittlings,  would  be 
astounded  to  see,  some  day  after  a  heavy 
gale,  a  full-rigged  church,  vnth  nave  and 
choir  and  chancel,  buttress,  spire  and — flag- 
staff, hauled  out  on  the  floating-dock  to  have 
a  new  cornerstone  spiked  into  her,  her  foun- 
dations recoppered,  and  her  under-pinning 
caulked  and  pitched. 

But  now,  with  all  these  churches  and 
chapels,  and  chaplains  and  other  laborers, 
what  proportion  of  real  sailors  do  you  sup- 
pose ever  hear  a  good  word  for  religion,  or 
morality,  or  humanity,  or  decency,  when 
ashore  ?  I  will  answer  for  you :  not  one  in 
a  hundred.  And  if  there  were  ten  times  as 
many  churches,  and  they  were  ten  times  as 
curious,  but  very  few  sailors  would  be  at- 
tracted across  their  gang-planks,  and  little 
good  would  they  do  the  most  of  those  who 
were.  I  have  known  a  crew  to  be  persuaded 
on  their  arrival  from  sea  to  go  to  church  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  have  public  thanks 
offered  for  their  safe  return  to  the  land,  who 
would  spend  the  same  afternoon  in  a  grog- 
shop, and  the  night  in  a  dance-cellar  and 
brothel.* 


♦  For  the  twenty  thonsand  mariners  who  are 
constantly  drifting  about  our  streets  and  along 
our  wharves  on  Sunday,  Christian  beneTolence 
baR  provided  six  places  of  worship  in  this  city. 
These,  when  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
will  perhaps  accommodate  some  four  thousand 
bearers,  leaving  sixteen  thousand  unprovided  with 
places  of  worship 

It  is  not  my  design,  however,  to  advocate  the 
present  necessity  of  erecting  more  Bethels  for  sea- 
men in  this  city.  Truth  requires  me  to  say  that 
those  already  erected  are  not  well  attended,  and 
some  of  them  are  neither  well  attended  nor  well 
supported.  From  the  best  information  I  can 
obtain,  there  is  not  at  the  Bethels  now  established 
an  average  attendance  on  the  Sabbath  of  more 
than  fiftjT  seamea  The  oldest  seamen's  preacher 
in  the  city  confirms  this  estimate.  The  simple 
truth,  therefore,  is,  that  of  twenty  thousand  sailors, 
not  more  than  three  hundred  attend  the  means  of 
grace  at  the  different  Bethels  in  this  city.  The 
announcement  of  this  fact  is  startling,  and  ought  to 
alarm  the  churches. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  generally;  suffer  me 
now  to  confine  my  remarks  to  my  own  particular 
field  of  labor.  T  am,  :i:  y^u  ^ire  r-^  v.  an-,  Uu.  jukei= 
UiT  of  n  Methodist  Epiiicopal  Churchy  niluateO  in 
Cheny,  near  tlie  comer  of  Clinton  Atnuit  Our 
church  ©dific*  was  erected  tome  six  j^ara  Biucre, 
and  fifwm  the  day  of  ite  d©di<»tiaa,  the  Bt^tliel  fkg 
baa  been  di^mlajed  nhov^  it  every  StmJiky,  ond 
the  gospel  tithfully  preached  from  ita  pulpit 
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Do  you  wonder  at  this  ? 

Would  you  be  surprised  that  a  starving 
man  should  be  indifferent  to  the  charms  of 
ever  so  beautiful  a  landscape?  or  that  he 
should  not  thank  you  for  opening  your  house 
to  him,  if  there  were  no  meat  in  it,  though 
the  walls  were  hung  with  exquisite  paintings, 
and  he  could  hear  within  the  most  delicious 
music  or  the  most  powerful  lecture  on  the 
dangers  of  gluttony  ?  Would  he  wait,  think 
you,  for  you  to  convince  him  that  music  and 
the  fine  arts  and  eloquence  are  more  noble, 
more  worthy  a  man's  highest  aspirations  than 
cookery  ? 

When  a  sailor  bounds  on  shore,  suddenly 
released  from  the  unnatural  privations  and 
cruel  contractions  of  his  floating  prison,  ex- 
citing recreation  is  his  natural  aliment.  He 
pursues  it  as  a  famishing  man  does  food,  and 
should  be  met  in  seeking  it  only  with  tender 
sympathy  and  hearty  good-fellowship  by 
those  wisliing  his  good.  It  is  often  as  much 
spiritual  longing  as  animal  passion  that  he 
attempts  to  satisfy,  when  he  is  seduced  and 
absorbed  by  such  miserable  means  as  are, 
almost  alone,  now  offered  in  our  great  cities 
to  answer  the  wants  of  hb  natur^  functions 
and  tastes. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  shore  history  of  a 
young  Irishman  that  landed  with  me  in  New- 
York  about  his  twentieth  birth-day,  after  an 
absence  from  Christian  lands  of  more  than 
five  years.  He  was  now  on  shore  less  than 
a  month,  in  circumstances  and  with  desires 
more  than  usually  favorable  to  the  resusci- 
tation of  the  moral  life  that  so  long  a  resi- 
dence in  the  gloom  of  a  forecastle  might  well 
be  supposed  to  have  stifled. 

Having  a  large  sum  of  money  coming  to 
him,  and  forewarned  of  the  danger  he  would 
be  in,  he  had  promised  to  keep  clear  of  bad 
company,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  return 
home  to  visit  and  relieve  his  widowed  mother, 


Much  good,  we  think,  has  been  done  here,  and 
hundreds  of  sailors  have  here  professed  to  be  con- 
verted from  the  error  of  then*  ways.  Yet  wa 
must  admit  that  our  success  has  not  equalled  our 
wishes  or  expectations.  Wa  have,  perhaps,  in  all 
respects,  the  nest  mariners'  church  edifice  in  the 
world,  with  every  facility  for  benefiting  seamen 
ail- 1  tht'ir  fiiuiilidti. 

What  is  done  S&r  these  man  nhoijld  be  ihm& 
quickly,  for  tbej  liye  nuL  on(,  half  their  dgya.  1 
weep  m  I  think  how  many  of  them  tnoTe  nmotig 
m  unregarded,  and  die,  no  man  taeBmlng  to  caro 
for  thijir  Houl^r— ^om  tf  hiter  </  ih4  Mm.  Jmnt* 
H.  Fifty. 
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whom  be  had  left  in  poverty  near  Belfast 
Within  twenty-four  hours  after  we  reached 
New- York,  I  heard  that  he  was  tipsy.  I  knew 
that  he  was  not  fond  of  liquor,  and  that  he 
would  have  yielded  to  no  slight  temptation. 
The  next  day  I  went  to  him,  and  fortunately 
finding  him  alone,  and  knowing  not  what  to 
do  with  hipiself,  I  took  him  to  see  a  part  of 
the  city  that  sailors  seldom  are  io  be  found 
in.  He  admired  the  fine  ladies,  laughed  at 
the  fine  gentlemen,  wondered  at  the  splen- 
dor of  the  shops  and  the  stateliness  of  the 
public  buildings ;  he  stood  with  awe  under 
the  dome  of  the  Exchange,  and  watched 
with  delight  the  sparkling  flow  of  the  foun- 
tain. We  took  passage  on  the  forecastle  of 
an  omnibus,  and  were  rattled  up  to  Union 
square,  and  then  rumbled  back  in  the  cabin 
of  a  railroad  car.  At  the  gate  of  the  Park, 
he  made  a  famous  bargain  with  an  apple- 
woman,  and  almost  directly  after  slid  all  the 
change  she  left  him  of  a  dollar  into  the  box 
of  the  blind  sailor.  We  sat  down,  and  then 
threw  ourselves  flat  upon  the  close  green 
turfi  and  laughed  as  we  reminded  each  other 
of  having  been  so  stretched  out  together  six 
months  before  on  the  thin  limpsey  weeds  of 
an  island  of  orange  trees  and  bananas  in  the 
Paciflc.  We  snatched  handfuls  of  grass  and 
threw  it  in  each  other's  faces,  and  rolled 
over  and  over  on  it  like  a  couple  of  children. 
Then  we  lay  silent,  each  perhaps  looking  be- 
yond the  trees  above  us,  until  we  were  sud- 
denly roused  by  an  ugly  man  with  a  rattan 
switch,  who  threatened  to  show  us  the  inside 
of  the  Tombs  if  he  caught  us  on  the  city 
grass  again. 

A  glass  of  iced  and  richly-flavored  soda- 
water  at  Rushton's  made  lum  declare  that 
he  would  never  want  to  taste  grog  again. 
Then  we  went  into  the  Museum,  where  he 
had  his  fortune  told,  being  promised  a  dark- 
eyed  maiden  and  a  cow  and  a  cottage,  which 
made  him  wince  and  blush,  and  tor  soiLe 
time  sober  and  abstracted ;  laughing,  never- 
theless, and  assuring  me  that  he  was  not 
superstitious. 

After  eating  a  supper  of  to  him  strange 
Yankee  dishes,  and  bowUng  a  string  of  ten- 

E ins  at  a  "  temperance  aUey,"  I  furnished 
im  with  some  "^  real  Spamsh  cigars,"  and 
moored  iiim  in  the  smoking-room  of  the 
Sailors'  Home.  A  whimpenng  widow-wo- 
man, who  was  here  "  waitin'  for  some  wash- 
in'  from  the  sailor  gentlemen,"  and  who 
<*  never  smoked,  or  chawed,  or  snuffed,  or 


drinked,  thank  the  Lord,"  thowj^.  _ 
tainly  enjoyed  the  atmosf^k^re;.  ^^^ci 
tedious  yam  about  tlie  Wm  c^"  ks- 
*^  which  mysteriouslj  disappeajvd  r» 
ago   last  first  o'   May,    asid   had:^ 
heard  on  since,   nerer.^        Qe    at 
stopped  her  o£f  by  laaiDcliiDg'  ^.-3^ 
into  her  lap,  and  telim^  b^r  to  ^ 
and  then  went  oat  on  to  the  faAh.-'  c; 
a  monkey  and  listen  to  a  haiKi-L-rj^ 
soon  afier  to  a  wooden-legged  msir-  • 
man  singing  doleful  haliarh      W-. 
him,  he  declared   it   had   been  a  ' 
day." 

The  next  day  be  depoeitesi  k^  - 
with  Captun  Richardson,  the  mewvL 
a  temperance  dub,  and,  for  about  ^i*- 
after  I  left  town,  remained  at  tb^  t 
generally,  I  believe,  oontinaing'  f^**- 
spectable,  and  r^^lar  in  his  attccui.* 
the  religious  exercises  <^  the  ho«t^. 
then,  failing  to  get  a  berth,  as  he  w^. 
a  ship  for  Bel&st,  he  got  biue^  and  n^ 
as  he  had  always  been  accostooied.  * 
amusement  of  dancing  and  mouc.    J 
cheer  and  lewd  caresses,  which  ia  Xev-1 
are  inseparable,  to  sailors,  from  mK    ■ 
dancing,  soon  betrayed  his  better  'w:  - 
and  swamped  his  oonscienoe.      Mirt:  * 
stimulated,  love  brutalized,  geoerooitT  . 
reckless.     Resisting  remonstnnxv«  az: 
hortations,  he  withdrew  his  fi%e  yean   tr 
ings,  and  exchanged  the  restrains  ac^  - 
forts  of  the  Home  for  the  mad  fre^doc^  \ 
boisterous  conviviality  of  a  rillanuos  b  .- 
ing-house.    As  a  rich  morsel,  be  wm  was: 
through  the  fimgs  of  the  Fire  Pointe,  %■  > 
cast  out  again  after  a  time,  fired  with  t..; 
disease,  crazed  with  drunkennen — a  mmT 
able,  desperate  beggar. 

Once  more  his  obliging  landloni  i>.:t 
him  to  foreet  his  miseiy;  and  whes  ace 
he  awakes  from  the  long  horronofdeiim* 
tremens,  it  is  to  find  that  the  black  k;'. 
which  he  has  thought  to  be  the  boot  *i 
demons,  is  the  only  less  fearfbl  foncvlk 
dark,  damp,  and  noisome,  of  a  rodeo  S 
brig  in  which  the  land-shark  has  shippttf 
him,  and  from  which  he  is  now  roosed  oat 
with  kicks  and  cunes,  to  mm  tiM  puf- 
brake,  and  be  worked  op  into  a  goad 
enough  sailor  again  by  a  new  set  of  ^ 
rants. 

The  sequelofsucha  history  can  be  lemd 
m  a  common  newspaper  pangnuth,  ia  mil 
type,  such  as  the  IbUowiDg,  wmdi,  a  fcv 
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after,    I   found  in  the  Journal  of 
rce  : 

Ssurbinser,  Fitsgivet,  'which  Muled  from 
.  MAy  1 9  m,  for  Turk's  IbUdcI,  has  never  been 
om,  and  id  ^ven  up  as  lost    No  insurance. 
', .  leases  a  -wife  and  five  childrea" 

ua,  tny  pityinr  reader,  is  the  life  of  our 
;   such,  unnamed  and  forgotten,  their 

;  a  body  of  the  world's  most  important 

2TS,  as  the  instruments  of  bringing  to- 

.r  in  brotherly  interest,  preparatory  to 

;reat  union  in  one  kingdom — the  king- 

of  peace,  the  kingdom  of  Christ— of  all 

lationa,  judge  you  if  society  is  doing  all 

it  ought  for  their  improvement,  even 

,\ta  own  sake.     Ask  yourself.  Christian 

her,  with  what  effect  a  Mussulman  dervish 

lid  preach,  in  our  ports,  the  devotion  and 

Tality  of  the  Koran — truth,  cleanliness, 

^pitalitj,  abstinence,  and  resignation  to  the 

I  of  Allah — if  he  had  been  brought  to  us 

a  crew  of  Mussulmans,  who  were  con- 

intly,  openly  in  our  streets,  grossly,  boast- 

ly  violating  half  our  natural  instinctive 

«vs  of   decency,  honor,  and  humanity? 

7\\h  what  propriety  or  prospect  of  success 

ould  he  leave  his  ship  to  try  to  make  men 

alter  on  shore  ?    Judge  you,  then,  simply, 

*  it  is  economical  for  those  who  send  mis- 

ionaries  to  the  heathen  to  do  no  more  for 

\eamen.    Judge  you  if  it  is  good  husbandry 

tor  us  to  do  nothing  for  this  home-lot  of  ours 

i  sow  seed.    Why,  in  God's  name,  should 

rnot  grub  up  the  stumps,  and  cast  off  the 

'Stones,  and  burn  the  bushes,  as  well  as  be 

for  ever  sending  sowers,  and  wasting  good 

'  seed) 

'-      I  have  already  intimated  what  some  of 
the  rocks  and  thorns  are  that  landsmen  are 
aooountable  for,  and  shown  what  instruments 
i  can  sometimes  break  through  the  miserable 
'   deposit  of  vice,  and  bring  up  the  virgin  soil. 
I    "With  the  improvement  of  our  cities ;  vnth  the 
formation  of  free  public  parks  and  gardens, 
I    and  rational  and  healthy  places  of  exercise 
and  amusement;  with  the  cleansing  of  such 
sinks  as  tiie  Points  and  the  Hook  in  New- 
York,  and  Ann  street  in  Boston  ;  with  the 
i     establishment  of  Uberal,  honest,  pleasant, 
I      and  suitable  habitations  for  them,  like  the 
Sailors*  Home ;  with  reputable  employment 
and  a  comfortable  living  for  honest  labor,* 


*  Tbe  object  of  the  Emplovment  Society,  the 
Shirt  Sewen'Uiuoo,SAik)rr  Wives  As0odatioi],<ba 


plainly  opened  and  assured  to  the  poor, 
ignorant,  homeless,  abandoned,  and,  by  all 
but  sailors,  scorned  and  unfriended  girls  of 
our  streets,  the  grasp  of  vice  and  recklessness 
may  be  slackened  on  them  while  they  are  on 
shore.  But  then  there  is  left  the  fierce 
influence  of  that  brutalizing  tyranny  which 
they  must  be  subject  to  at  sea.  Remember 
how  defensible  I  have  shown  this  to  be ;  how 
little  hope,  while  our  officers  grow  up  in  it, 
and  our  seamen  continue  to  expect  it,  and  so 
make  it  almost  necessary,  there  is  that  it  will 
be  greatly  mitigated. 

Is  there  not  some  way  by  which  new 
elements  of  confidence,  good  temper,  and 
sobriety  of  feeling  may  be  introduced  at  the 
same  time  among  both  officers  and  men  ? 

I  shall  offer  suggestively,  and  with  unas- 
sumed  deference  to  the  practical  wisdom  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  regard  me,  that 
there  might  be  prepared  some  such  inf\ision 
by  the  establishment  of  mercantile  naval 
training  schools,  and  a  sjrstem  for  educating 
a  body  of  seafaring  young  men,  so  that  they 
would  escape  a  part  at  least  of  the  bad 
influences  from  which  the  service  now  suffers. 

Without  goin^  into  details,  let  me  sketch 
in  outline  what  this  might  be,  and  glance  at 
its  probable  operation.  Small,  and  hardly 
perceptible,  could  we  expect  to  find  its  im- 
mediate results,  yet  they  might  open  a 
channel  through  which,  eventually,  should 
set  an  immeasurable  tide  of  good. 

Suppose  then,  first,  you  start  a  school  in 
which  a  boy  may  be  instructed  not  only  in 
common  school  studies,  but  in  knotting, 
splicing,  laying  aloft,  reeving  studding-sail 
gear,  making  sinnett,  sewing,  rigging,  boxing 
the  compass,  and  a  great  deal  of  light  sea- 
manship, which  may  be  taught  him  (as  I 
have  evidence)  almost  as  well  on  shore  as  at 
sea ;  and  all  this,  with  the  habits  of  order 
and  disciplined  action,  in  combination  with 
others,  which  distinguishes  the  good  seaman, 
he  would  obtain  without  being  subject  to 
degradation  and  brutality.  He  would  then 
be  well  started  to  cto  afloat,  able  and  ambi- 
tious to  make  his  knowledge  and  dexterity 
practically  useful,  and  to  rapidly  add  to  his 
acquirements  and  skill.  Tastes  and  habits 
of  judicious  and  intelligent  recreation  might 
also  have  been  cultivated  in  him,  that  would 
go  far,  for  a  whole  life,  to  weaken  the  tempta- 
tions of  low  and  baneful  amusements. 

Boys  so  prepared  would  be  worth  much 
more  than  ordinary  |p^  j^nds ; 
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this,  when  they  were  sent  to  sea,  some  un- 
usual regard  for  their  comfort  and  care  to 
instruct  them  might  be  justly  demanded  of 
their  masters.  Whether  they  should  be 
actually  apprenticed  with  such  stipulations 
in  their  indentures,  may  be  questionable.  I 
am  myself  inchned  to  think  that  the  British 
usage  only  needs  some  modifications  to  be 
desirably  introduced  into  our  service.  But, 
at  any  rate,  some  sort  of  effective  claim  upon 
the  master  should  be  had  for  as  much  kind- 
ness and  care  for  them  as  would  exempt  a 
man  from  prosecution  for  ill  treatment  of  a 
horse  by  the  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  on  shore.  I  would  not 
attempt  to  interfere  with  hard  work,  hard 
fore,  and  hard  knocks,  where  they  were  not 
most  obviously  outrageous  and  criminal; 
but  I  would  have  it  seen  to,  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  die  from  neglect,  or  to  have 
their  spirits  broken  or  demonized  by  tyranny 
or  scornful  disregard,  without  satisfaction  to 
public  justice.  I  would  insist,  too,  that  at 
sea  they  should  have  leisure  for  other  duties 
than  merely  working,  eating,  and  sleeping. 

The  captain  has  listened  to  me  while  I 
opened  this  plan  in  silence,  puffing  thick 
clouds  of  smoke  upon  it,  as  I  imagined,  with 
disdain  ;  but  here  he  suddenly  interrupts 
me,  saying,  with  his  hand  outstretched,  and 
a  very  hard  old  English  word  to  emphasize 
the  declaration,  that  if  there  was  such  a 
school,  his  own  son  should  go  to  it  I  am 
surprised  at  his  favorable  feeling  until  he  tells 
me  that  he  used  to  swear  that  no  son  of  his 
should  ever  go  to  sea,  but  that  two  of  them 
have  already  run  away,  and  a  third  will  no 
doubt  soon  follow  in  their  wake.  One  of 
them  is  now  second  officer  of  a  California 
steamer,  the  other — it  is  very  long  since 
they  have  heard  from  him.  "  By  the  way," 
he  adds,  as  soon  as  he  has  secured  the  fire  in 
his  cigar,  **  you  should  teach  the  boys  to 
swim  y^  and  after  a  few  pufi&  more,  he  sug- 
gests several  other  accomplishments  whioi 
would  be  useful  to  then)  either  as  seamen 
or  officers,  but  which  it  is  difficult  for  one  to 
get  time  or  opportunity  to  acquire  at  sea. 

To  include  these,  it  would  be  necessary 
considerably  to  extend  my  plan.  Why  not 
doso  ? 

Well,  then,  suppose  you  have  in  connec- 
tion with  your  school  provision  for  the  in- 
"^Tuction  of  young  officers  in  theoretical 

igation,  and  of  marine  engineers  and 
(builders  in  the  mathematics  and  science 


of  their  duties.  Let  plain  lectures  be  p\^ 
occasionally  at  the  institution  in  metec^^c^ogr 
and  astronomy,  with  direcUons  how  to  a^ 
instruments  and  take  observations  for  fot^- 
tific  purposes.  Let  simple  instroctions  ^^ 
offered  in  medicine  and  surgery,*  mad  b 
other  sciences  that  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  shipmasters,  and  a  practkad  kiiov- 
ledge  of  which  by  them  would  be  the  meacs 
of  saving  thousands  of  lives.  Have  tb- 
means,  with  an  instructor,  for  learning  ^ 
swim ;  to  construct  rafts  ;  to  ri^  jnrj-iaii^, 
jury-masts,  rudders,  ^c ;  to  practise  with 
signals ;  to  communicate  with  stranded 
wrecks,  <fec 

Such  privileges,  with  a  moseum,  library, 
reading-room,  musical  exercises,  and  recrea- 
tive exercise-grounds,  which  might  be  added 
would  be  greatly  attractive  to  any  inteDigvi^ 
seaman.  Suppose,  then,  you  have  lodgii^ 
and  accommodations  near  by,  and  o&r  & 
home  in  them  as  agreeable  as  possible  eofi- 
sistent  with  decency,  at  prices  aooordmg  u 
the  quality,  for  all  classes  of  seafiuing  dv^ 
who  are  willing  to  enjoy  themselves  wtil- 
ashore,  free  from  sottish  and  licentious  temp- 
tations. 

Here  the  young  seaman  who  wished  tf" 
rise  in  the  service  would,  in  the  interni}« 
which  he  coukl  afford  to  make  between  fail 
voyages,  continue  the  studies  commenced  is 
the  primary  naval  school,  and,  without  denr- 
ing  himself  the  pleasures  of  the  shore,  might 
obtain  both  knowledge  and  skill,  whichu  witii 
the  experience  and  information  he  acqu^ 
while  at  sea,  would  recommend  him  so*! 
prepare  him  for  higher  responsibilities  ace 
proportionate  reward. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  thus  might  be  gra- 
dually infused  into  our  merchant  marine  not 
only  a  class  of  more  trustworthy  officers  and 
rehable  men,  but  a  general  spirit  of  nHvafitr 
and  dvilization,  worthy  to  be  associated  with 
the  ener^,  bravery,  and  skill  which  dirtia- 
guishes  uie  American  sailor,  and  npon  and 
Uirough  which  more  distinctly  religions  en- 
terprises might  reasonably  hope  and  pr^ 
and  labor  for  God^s  blessing ! 

If  I  should  now  be  aske^^  whose  bmines 
it  is  to  attend  to  this  proposal,  mj  reply 


*  It  u  not  an  nncommon  thing  for 
to  attempt  the  most  critical  soigkal 
ampaUtioDfl,  &c^  and  the  moet  TiUanoba 
the  oootents  of  the  medidDo-chsit  k 
made  by  them. 
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would  be,  that  the  shipowners,  the  ship- 
builders and  fitters,  the  importers  and  ex- 
porters, the  merchants,  are  nearest  to  the 
work.  Let  them  take  hold  of  it  at  once, 
as  an  important  educational  measure,  and  as 
affecting  the  character  of  that  class  on  whom, 
in  case  of  war,  the  defense  of  our  vast  coast 
must  in  a  great  degree  depend.  It  should  be 
liberally  assisted  by  the  State.  It  should  be 
directed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or 
some  other  mercantile  organization  of  the 
ports  with  which  it  is  connected. 

I  would  urge  such  associations  also  to 
form  rules  for  the  provisioning  of  ships,  and 
regulations  for  improving  the  circumstances 
and  securing  manly  treatment  to  the  sailor 
whose  ship  hails  from  their  port,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  have  those  who  disregard  these 
rules  disgraced,  and  those  who  evade  or 
break  the  laws  of  the  nation  on  this  subject 
detected  and  punished. 

I  hope  my  readers  are  ready  to  pardon 
the  strong  personal  interest  which  has  de- 
tained me  so  long  on  this  subject.  I  know 
it  is  not  one  of  the  most  general  public  inter- 
est ;  but  the  very  apathy  and  ignorance 
common  with  regard  to  it,  require  me  to 
make  the  most  of  every  fitting  opportunity 
of  stirring  up  reflection  and  urging  action 
upon  it  I  care  not  for  any  particular  plan, 
only  that  public  opinion  be  brought  to  bear 


upon  the  causes  of  the  vice  and  misery,  the 
cruelty  and  neglect  which  so  degrade  this 
humble  but  most  important  class  of  our  citi- 
zens. It  i»  a  disgrace  to  our  merchants  ;  it 
is  a  stain  upon  our  country ;  it  is  a  blot  upon 
the  face  of  our  claim  to  Christianity  and 
civilization. 

It  will  be  thought  that  I  have  spoken  too 
severely  of  the  character  of  our  shipmasters. 
I  have  not  a  word  to  take  back,  not  an  epi- 
thet to  modify.  I  re-assert  the  truth  of  such 
instances  of  tjranny  as,  while  writing,  I  have 
been  reminded  of  I  know  that  I  could 
bring  proof  to  a  court  to-morrow  of  much 
more  infamous  cases  than  any  of  them,  that 
yet  wholly  escape  the  vigilance  of  law,  and 
with  which  public  opinion  does  never  trou- 
ble itself. 

But  no  man  more  highly  appreciates  the 
many  noble  qualities  that  distinguish  the 
great  number  of  these  men.  No  one  is 
more  ready  to  pardon  them  and  see  their 
excusability  for  that  which  is  detestable  in 
them.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  I  hope,  to  add 
also  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the 
general  character  ;  men  who  have  in  all 
respects  conquered  and  risen  superior  and 
uncontarainated  from  the  midst  of  the  influ- 
ences I  have  explained.  For  them,  no  one 
can  have  a  deeper  respect  or  more  sincere 
friendliness  than  I. 


LAST     SONG 


BT   ALICE   CARET. 


The  beetle  from  the  furrow  goes, 
The  bird  is  oo  the  ahelterinff  limb. 

And  in  the  twilight's  pallid  close 
Sits  the  gray  evening,  hushed  and  dim. 

In  the  blue  west  the  sun  is  down, 
And  soft  the  fountain  washes  o'er 

Oreen  limes  and  hvacinths  so  brown 
As  never  fountam  washed  before. 

I  scarce  can  hear  the  curlew  call, 
I  scarce  can  feel  the  night-wind's  breath; 

I  only  see  the  shadows  fsdl, 
I  only  feel  this  chill  is  death. 


At  mom  the  bird  will  leave  the  bough, 
The  beetle  o'er  the  furrow  nm, 

But  with  the  darkness  fallmg  now, 
The  morning  for  my  eyes  is  done. 

Piping  his  ditty  low  and  soft. 

If  shepherd  chance  to  cross  the  wold, 
Bound  homeward  from  the  flowery  croft, 

And  the  white  tendance  of  his  fold, 

And  find  me  lying  fast  asleep, 
Be  inspiration  round  him  tnrown, 

That  he  may  dig  down  very  deep. 
Where  never  any  sunshine  shone. 


My  life  has  been  unbroken  gloom. 
No  friend  my  dyin^  hour  will  eei 

Ob.  whcTtforD  whtjulj  bii  ii^k  ft;f  ro<im 
£a  cofiscerated  grouod  for  me ! 
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FRANCS. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  apparently  of  one  mind 
with  that  Irish  servant  who,  having  received 
notice  to  leave  from  his  master,  said :  *^  If  yon 
don't  know  when  you  have  a  good  servant,  / 
know  when  I  have  got  a  good  place ;  and  1  wiU 
not  go  1"  The  Prince  is  resolved  to  be  re- 
elected to  his  presidency  against  the  express 
terms  of  the  Constitution.  He  knows  that  if 
he  goes  down  now — 

«« If  be  fUls  now,  be  foUf  like  Lndfer, 
Merer  to  rise  agsin." 

A  few  months  ago,  he  made  a  strong  effort  to 
push  the  Constitution  out  of  his  way — to 
abolish  it,  and  get  another  framed  of  a  more 
accommodating  nature.  But  the  National 
Assembly  defeated  his  purpose.  Ho  then 
perceived  that,  ever  since  his  election  to  the 
President's  chair,  he  had  been  miscalculating 
his  chances.  During  that  time  he  had  en- 
forced the  system  of  reaction,  and  allied  him- 
self with  the  party  of  "  order"  and  conservat- 
ism. But,  in  so  doing,  he  had  violently 
offended  the  sense  of  that  moderate  republic- 
anism which  is  powerful  in  France  by  his 
higli-handed  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  This  republicanism  includes  Changar- 
nier,  Cavaignac  and  other  leading  men,  as 
well  as  the  Assembly ;  and  against  these  Louis 
Napoleon  found  himself  feebly  backed  by  the 
reactionists.  In  this  predicament^  he  bethinks 
himself  of  another  violent  resource — nothing 
less  than  the  r^eal  of  the  law  of  May,  1849, 
by  which  he  himself  helped  to  abolish  uni- 
versal suffrage  I  By  this  law,  he  fancied  he 
had  broken  the  power  of  the  democracy  he 
detests,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  bourgeoisie  and  what  is  called  the 
party  of  order.  But  his  plans  were  baffled ; 
and  now,  perceiving  that  his  chance  of  re- 
election is  lost,  if  he  cannot  appeal  to  the 
masses  that  made  him  President  for  his  name's 
sake,  he  resolves,  without  hesitation  and 
without  a  blush,  to  beat  down  a  law  which 
incommodes  his  ambition,  and  to  open  once 
more  the  popular  flood-gates !  The  desperate 
ambition  of  the  man  is  indicated  by  such  a 
policy  as  this.  Rather  than  not  trample  on 
the  Constitution  and  remain  in  his  high  place, 
ho  belies  and  repudiates  his  own  policy  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  embraces  that 
universal  suffrage  monster  at  which  he  has 
been  hacking  with  his  sword  or  truncheon 


this  many  a  day  I     -Ajid  lie  bof>ef  v  - 
he  hopes  to  awaken  once  more  tbe  >c  • 
enthusiasm  of  the  TrtasBee^  And  be  b^- 
power  by  the  force  of*  their  Umorasr.  z. 
He  certtonly  inherits  bis  iincle's  eoc-i-c 
opinion  of  French  hninftn  nAtnre ;  «> 
seems  to  declare  that  a.  good  deal » -f :  - 
temptuous  opinion  "was    ricbJr  nti-rt 
was  disgraceful  to  the  Frenehroen  t»f  & 
generation  that,  bftvin^  done  so  ini -i 
name  of  freedom,  they  should  bma^  i 
and  let  a  victorious  little  bomkide  r- 
them  and  their  liberties    into  tbe  b: 
then  satisfy  their  souls  vritl>  miUxmrj  \^ 
If,  after  the  despotic  mancBTrrres  c^h. ; 
poleon,  the  people  will  still  raxj*e  hia  ' 
President's  chair  or  any  other  seal,  :--- 
judgment  of  the  world  mnst  be  revtrfru 
all,  and  the  Bonapartes  acq oi tied  of^ll   ■ 
for  keeping  down  so  wortbiefis  and  misr 
a  people. 


^Aj,  down  to  the  dnat  with  them. 


■ttfc^:-* 


The  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  -wIlM  * 
place  towards  the  close  of  last  month.  9pr, 
to  embarrass  the  Preeident.     Bat  hi*  <-- 
preserved  a  confident  tone,  and  a  iw ' 
istry  was  announced,  alter  severa/  mr*^'-  * 
attempts  to  construct  one.    The  nam^ ' '  * 
Ministry  are  strange,  and  have  no  meari:.' 
foreign  ears ;  but  it  is  stated  that  tht?  m^ 
of  them  are  disposed  to  aid  in  repeal: -* 
law  of  May,  1849.    Tlie  Committee  of  1- 
manence,  which  the  National  As&emll;    • 
left  in  session  during  its  own  proro^*^  -  * 
keeping  strict  watch  on  the  pro|rre?<*  o/t  "<  ■ 
In  this  committee  sit  General*  Carti^i-' 
Changarnier,  Bedeau,  and  other  infloft-*^ 
men  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Tre<  --' 
and  deeply  impressed  with  the  importaw  •  • 
the  present  crisis.     The  Le^timists  »^^  - 
this  matter,  on  the  side  of  the  Repoific*f 
they  hold  themselves  ready  to   thwart  i- 
ambition  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  anv  ssi<!c:^'^ 
at  supreme  power.    Such  is  the  depfont* 
condition  of  the  French  nation  ;  ittf  Go»««- 
ment  a  loose,  ricketty,  uncertain  dc«p«>tA 
tottering  upon  the  verge  of  insorrectioD.  9^ 
ready  to  be  swept  away,  at  a  week's  winiaf. 
in  one  more  tempest  of  blood  andgnnpovti'' 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Legitimist  onU*** 
Berryer,  is  right,  after  all,  when  he  Tefe- 
mently  exclaims  that  the  French  are  doi  A 
for  republicanism ;  that  monarchy  is  tk^ 
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of  government  which  best  snits  the  genins  of 
that  gallant  and  theatrical  people?  Political 
prophets  have  declared  that  France  will  not 
be  a  republic  in  six  months.  The  eyes  of 
Europe  are  pretty  steadily  fixed  on  France 
just  now.  It  is  stated,  on  authority,  that  the 
£mperor  of  Austria,  being  rather  low  in 
funds,  would  reduce  his  army  considerably, 
but  hesitates  to  do  so  till  the  French  crisis 
shall  have  shown  itself  less  threatening.  At 
the  first  sound  of  insurrection  in  France,  the 
other  peoples  of  the  continent  would  fcdl  to 
the  old  barricading  business.  And  so  the 
despots  are  standing  to  their  arms. 


KOSSUTH  IN  ENGLAND. 

Kossuth,  though  a  wandering  man,  has  not 
ceased  to  do  remarkable  things.  He  seems  to 
be  still  waging  the  war  of  Hungary,  and  indeed 
not  without  a  considerable  degree  of  success. 
For  tt  short  time,  people  in  this  country  were 
under  the  impression  that  he  had  quarrelled 
with  the  officers  of  the  ship  Mississippi  on 
the  passage  to  Gibraltar ;  but  the  arrival  of 
that  vessel  in  this  country  has  put  an  end  to 
that  misapprehension,  the  officers  having  de- 
clared that  nothing  of  an  unfriendly  nature 
took  place  between  Kossuth  and  themselves. 
These  slanders,  therefore,  of  some  Austrian 
tool  have  been  utterly  extinguished.  Having 
arrived  at  Gibraltar,  and  finding  that  the 
orders  of  the  Mississippi  did  not  permit  her 
to  go  out  of  her  course  in  the  direction  of 
England,  Kossuth,  his  family,  and  a  few  of 
his  suite  embarked  in  the  Madrid,  and  reached 
Southampton  on  the  23d  of  October. 

The  reception  of  Kossuth  by  the  munici- 
pality and  public  of  Southampton  was  very 
enthusiastic  and  even  afiectionate,  the  warmth 
of  feeling  on  the  occasion  being  naturally 
enhanced  by  the  appearance  of  his  wife  and 
three  children — two  boys  and  a  girl,  the  eld- 
est about  fourteen.  From  the  moment  of  his 
landing,  the  Magyar  patriot  displayed  to  his 
gratified  audiences  an  accomplishment  for 
which  they  were  not  entirely  prepared :  he 
made  speeches  hi  English.  During  his  im- 
prisonment in  Asia  Minor,  he  was  sedulously 
learning  our  language,  and  was  fond  of  re- 
freshing his  studies  by  the  perusal  of  Shak- 
speare.  And  so,  when  he  first  addressed  the 
crowd  at  the  house  of  the  Mayor  of  South- 
ampton with,  "  I  beg  you  will  excuse  my  bad 
English.  Seven  weeks  back  I  was  a  prisoner 
in  Kutayah,  now  I  am  a  free  man,"  he  was 
cheered  as  much  for  his  correct  syntax  and 
intonation  as  any  thing  else.  But  he  con- 
tinued to  speak  admirably.  Indeed,  if  he 
spoke  the  speeches  as  they  are  set  down,  he 
must  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers. 
His  victory  over  the  English  in  this  way  is 
tantamount  in  arduousness  to  a  victory  over 


the  Austrians ;  from  which  we  nmy  see  that 
Kossuth  was  still  a  conqueror  at  Kutayah. 
But  we  have  no  doubt  the  reporters  in  his 
case  did  for  him  something  of  what  reporters 
do  for  every  public  speaker — saving  Daniel 
Webster  or  Henry  Clay.  Nevertheless,  Kos- 
suth's speeches  at  Southampton  exhibited  a 
good  deal  of  the  earnest,  ardent,  impassioned 
Governor  of  Hungary.  The  Times  and  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  (London)  newspapers  are  fore- 
most among  the  few  who  ridicule  or  denounce 
Kossuth ;  but  their  reporters  have  given  him 
pretty  fairly.  The  gentleman  of  the  Times 
says  that  his  blubh-gray  eyes  reminded  him 
of  O'Oonnell's.  When  "  God  save  the 
Queen"  had  been  played,  Kossuth  came  for- 
ward bare-headed,  and  said :  ^^  It  is  a  glorious 
sight  to  behold  a  queen  on  the  throne  repre- 
senting the  principle  of  liberty."  He  then 
called  for  three  cheers  for  her.  Kossuth  is 
not  that  rash,  uncalculating  man  people  would 
have  us  believe.  The  Mayor  m  his  robes, 
and  surrounded  by  the  Corporation,  addressed 
him  in  a  very  fine  strain,  Imking  the  name  of 
the  Hun  with  the  kindred  names  of  Sydney, 
Hampden  and  Washington.  How  miserably 
the  name  and  character  of  a  Louis  Napoleon 
shrink  in  comparison  with  this  immortal 
brotherhood!  In  his  reply  to  the  address, 
Kossuth  showed  how  well  he  undei*8tood  the 
old  principle  of  liberty  which  has  lived  through 
the  English  Constitution  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  which  bears  its  "bright  consummate 
fiower"  upon  our  own  soil.  He  spoke  of  the 
old  county  and  m\m\cv^2^  federations  of  Eng- 
land, existing  (the  first,  at  least)  in  the  Saxon 
times ;  recognized  them  as  the  guaranties  of 
public  liberty  in  both  hemispheres,  and  con- 
trasted them  with  the  fatal  prmciples  of  cen- 
tralization obtaining  in  France  and  other 
countries.  He  expressed  himself  full  of  gra- 
titude for  the  interference  of  England  in  his 
case,  and  full  of  hope  for  Hungary  and  the 
world  from  "Britannia"  and  the  "young 
giant"  of  tlie  other  hemisphere.  If  England 
will  really  merit  the  ardent  eulogy  pronounced 
upon  her  by  Kossuth,  she  would  indeed  be 
queenly  and  glorious  among  the  powers  of 
the  world. 

On  the  24th,  Kossuth  was  entertained  at 
the  house  of  Mayor  Andrews  at  Winchester. 
On  the  way  to  that  place,  the  Hungarian  was 
an  object  of  great  interest  with  the  English 
peasantr}^  and  artizans,  who  grasped  his  hand 
whenever  they  could.  One  honest  fellow, 
electrified  out  of  his  English  sobriety  by  the 
mere  look  of  M.  Kossuth,  came  forward  to 
inform  him  that  he  (John)  was  a  laboring  man 
and  a  patriot,  whereupon  the  Hun  made  him 
happy  by  bowing  his  homage  to  so  praise- 
worthy a  character.  Another  working-man 
came  up  courageously  with  a  glass  of  ale, — 
doubtless  real  stingo, — which  he  presented  to 
the  ex-governor  of  Hungary.    The  latter  took 
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it,  and  drank  to  the  health  of  the  good  old 
city  of  Winchester  in  a  draught  of  its  good 
ale.     And  bo  they  passed  along,  the  people 
every  where  accepting  the  pageant  and  the 
man  as  belonging  to  themselves  alone.    At 
the  Mayor's  banquet,  attended  by  Lord  Dud- 
ley Stuart  and  our  consul,  Mr.  Croskey,  among 
others,  Kossuth  made  his  great  pronuncia- 
mento^  set  forth  the  cause  and  the  catastrophe 
of  Hungary,  and  fully  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing the  prejudices  and  winning  the  favor  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  English  people. 
Altogether,  it  was  and  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  manifestoes  of  our  time ;  and  shows 
emphatically  that  the  war  of  Hungary  is  not 
at  an  end.     Kossuth  explained,  in  the  first 
place,  the  condition  of  Hungary  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  showing  that 
the  Hungarians  fought  for  their  own  nation 
and  Constitution,  not  for  any  abstract  revolu- 
tionary principle.    Before  this  fatal  war,  the 
country  contained  half  a  million  of  nobles — ^the 
privileged  class — the  rest  of  the  people  being 
the  adscriptigleha^without&nj  political  rights. 
For  a  series  of  years  the  Austrian  influence 
was  corrupting  the  Government  of  Hungary, 
and  preparing  for  a  union  which  should  absorb 
its  nationality.     Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Hungarian  patriots  had  long  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  opposing  to  Austria  a  more  effect- 
ive force  than  the  half  million  of  Magyar 
nobles  could  put  forth,  and  the  emancipation 
of  the  fourteen  millions  of  the  people  was  dis- 
cussed.  But  the  imperial  Grovernment  always 
contrived  to  obstruct  this  project,  and  it  was 
delayed  up  to  1848.    Kossuth  was  one  of  the 
most  ardent  emancipationists,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  troubles  of  1848,  lie  proposed 
and  carried  the  enfranchisement  of  the  pea- 
sautrv.    Throughout  his  speech,  he  showed 
that  he  acted  with  the  Parliament  of  Hun- 
gary.   After  the  Emancipation  Act,  he  went 
with  the  Arch-duke  Palatine  to  Vienna,  bear- 
ing for  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  the  new 
laws  which  the  Hungarian  Parliament  had 
just  passed.    Vienna  was  at  this  time  in  re- 
volt, and  when  Kossuth  urged  the  claims  of 
Hungary  and  also  the  rights  of  the  imperial 
population,  the  Emperor  sent  for  him,  and 
promised  that  he  would  sign  the  Hungarian 
CJonstitution  if  Vienna  could  only  he  kept  quiet. 
The  city  was  kept  quiet.    "It  was,"  said  Kos- 
suth, "  one  of  tuose  curious  examples  of  the  vi- 
cissitudes vi  human  life  in  which  myself,  an 
luimble  sou  of  Hungar}',  was  in  a  position  to 
hold  the  destinies  of  the  liouse  of  Hapsburg  in 
tUese  hands!"  "  Here," says  the  Tunes'  repor- 
ter, "M.  Kossuth  made  a  powerful  impression 
by  the  energy  of  his  manner,  stretching  out 
both  his  hands  as  he  finished  t^^^MOUince."  He 
certainly  swayed  his  audirr     ^^fcj  *J<^''il  l*v 
his  impassioned  mode.    IJ  ^^lil 

to  witness  that  the  hous( 


its  existence  as  a  dynasty  to  him.  And  tb«  o^ 
claration  was  followed  by  Ixemendoos  dwK*- 
ing.    He  could  not  fail  to  move  his  heanerv 
being  greatly  moved  himselfl   When  he  5p«»t 
of  his  dead  friend  Bathyany,  he  was  mowz 
to  tears ;  and  also  when  he  spoke  of  Ho 
gary,  assailed  by  Austria  on  one  nde  &l: 
the  Czar  on  the  other,  with  not  a  sinj 
friend  in  Europe  to  help  her  I     The  Jija^ 
reporter  has  made  the  most  of  these  tears,  to- 
the  purpose  of  depreciating  the   man  wl 
shed  them.    Certainly  the  Hnngarian  natLr-^ 
is  different  from  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  for  all  tl 
Magyars  were  moved  to  tears  on  the  re^'trf- 
tion  of  Kossuth,  and  it  must  have  looked  o<i  J 
to  the  colder  Englishmen. 

Kossuth  seemed  to  be  in  his  element  •>: 
this  occasion,  as  if  he  felt  he  was  still  worV 
ing  for  Hungary.  After  bis  own  speech.  \i 
rose  for  a  moment  to  state  that  in  Hnnp^'; 
there  was  no  aristocracy  of  race,  bat  simp ; 
of  birth. 

Mr.  Cobden  spoke  also,  and  dwelt  on  xh 
heartless  and  unbrotherly  conduct  of  t.^ 
powers  who  witnessed,  without  protest^  I'l 
murder  of  Hungary  by  the  Czar.  Mr.  Cn  ^ 
key,  the  American  consul,  then  spoke,  skv 
assured  Kossuth  of  an  ardent  and  honors  i 
reception  in  the  United  States.  He  said  ti 
policy  of  this  nation  was  non-interfereoi  ! 
out  that  the  time  was  nearly  come  -wh^i  x: 
United  States  would  be  forced  to  take  a  dx  i 
active  interest  in  European  politics.  T:i 
brought  up  Kossuth  again.  It  seeme^l  I 
inspire  him  with  new  ideas  of  English  s^ 
American  influences,  and  he  went  on  as  if  I 
had  not  spoken  before.  To  illustrate  li 
meaning  that  the  English  monarchy  and  ti 
American  republic  were  good  Governnaeiil 
and  could  only  show  which  was  the  best  \ 
the  way  in  which  they  acted,  he  told  t] 
apologue  of  the  Eastern  Shah  and  bis  tlir 
sons.  The  old  man  had  a  precious  ring,  w hi i 
could  make  its  owner  agreeable  to  gods  tu 
men,  and  not  knowing  to  which  of  his  b.  • 
to  leave  it,  he  got  two  others  made  like 
and  left  them  one  apiece,  telling  them  tri 
each  must  act  as  if  he  was  the  possetasor 
the  true  one.  Thus,  with  an  oriental  in  j 
nuity,  did  Kossuth  try  to  reconcile  bis  |.a 
tialities  for  the  two  great  families  of  the  sai 
stock.  He  expressed  the  mort  fervent  respti 
for  the  United  States,  and  concluded  by  t^na 
ing  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  people  and  t 
cessation  of  all  despotisms. 

We  can  perceive  from  all  this  ho^v  Ual 
pensable  it  was  to  Kossuth  that  he  *»hi>nUJ 
to  England  in  the  first  instance.  There  ^^ 
another  cause  for  his  turning  aside,  and  t .  i 
was  the  placing  his  boys  at  an  English  sob<  h 
iitul  k'ljvin;;  bia  dsugliter,  Wilhehiijna,  wi 
I^-fiifri  rubden,  a&  hv  hn.d  promised  .to  <1 
rea^uiis  Oi>>!]Lr:i  all-^^uflk-ii-'iit,  "W  ii 
t    Ko^utii  tl'e)^  and  it  is  mi 
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>egiimmg  to  be  understood,  that  it  was  chiefly 
;o  the  politic  interference  of  England  he  owed 
bis  safety  from  the  power  of  Austria.  But 
Tor  the  secret  backing  of  England,  the  Porte 
would  have  either  sent  away  or  surrendered 
the  fugitive.  Nothing  but  the  influence  of 
England  could  make  Turkey  firm  against  the 
frowning  aspects  of  Russia  and  Austria.  The 
policy  of  England  at  this  moment  is  liberal. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Palmerston  have  in- 
dicated this  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry.  The 
Neapolitan  Prince  Castelcicala  sent,  the  other 
day,  to  Palmerston  a  refutation  of  Gladstone's 
pamphlet,  which  exposed  the  horrors  of  the 
state  prisons  of  Naples.  Palmerston,  in  reply, 
said  he  did  not  believe  the  refutation,  and  did 
believe  the  original  charges — ^a  very  direct, 
imdiplomatic  sort  of  reply.  All  these  things 
are  favorable  indications  of  the  disposition  of 
England.  Lord  Palmerston  said  he  should 
be  happy  to  see  and  shake  hands  with  Kos- 
suth, which  simple  piece  of  English  courtesy 
will  certainly  have  the  fall  force  of  a  Euro- 
pean demonstration. 

As  we  have  said,  Kossutli  is  still  carrying 
on  the  war.     What  it  wants  in  intensity,  it 
has  in  general  diffusion.    His  very  presence 
tends  to  awaken  high  and  noble  feelings. 
John  Bull  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  Orientalism 
and  poetry  in  presence  of  this  pilgrim — ^this 
Peter  the  Hermit  of  Hungarian  nationality. 
The  great  conservative  classes  are  conciliated, 
and  consider  him  a  very  respectable  sort  of 
man — ^no  red  republican,  after  all;  the  ministry 
lean  to  the  side  of  liberal  sentiments ;  and  the 
people,  to  be  sure,  are  hoarse  with  hurraing. 
Kossuth  has  had  a  great  triumph  in  England, 
'  and  has  been  doing  the  work  of  hberty  with 
'  a  vast  amount  of  energy  and  discretion — 
'  admirable  discretion.     It  was  a  very  trifling 
'  indiscretion,    indeed,  to   denounce   such    a 
worthless  and  tottering  adventurer  as  Louis 
Napoleon.    Kossuth  has  declined  to  accept  a 
public  banquet  in  London,  urging  that  he 
^  wishes  to  avoid  any  imputation  of  mixing 
himself  up  with  any  distinct  class  of  men  in 
England.    The  French  socialists,  and  some  of 
the  English  democrats  also,  are  not  quite 
-  pleased  with  Kossuth  for  this  resolution,  and 
for  his  professed  respect  for  the  Queen,  for 
monarchy,  and  so  forth.    They  blame  him,  as 
our  friends  the  abolitionists  blamed  Father 
*  Mathew,  when  he  refused  to  narrow  his  mis- 
sion and  go  upon  any  platform.    But  England 
t   is  not  France,  and  Kossuth  is  too  wise  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  there  with  politics  which  may 
suit  the  meridian  of  Marseilles  very  well.   He 
expects  much  from  England,  who,  perhaps, 
expects  something  from  the  Hungarian  rebels 
in  retnrn,  should  the  Czar  come  to  blows  with 
her  sepoys,  on  account  of  the  succession  of  the 
Khan  of  Herat  in  Persia.  England  was  always 
famous  for  her  far-seeing  policy.    Mazzini  has 
t   published  a  revolutionary  proclamation  in 


London,  calling  on  Italy  to  prepare  for  another 
great  fight  for  her  liberties.  It  was  thought 
Kossuth  would  join  in  a  general  demonstration 
of  the  kind.  But  his  decision  on  the  matter  is 
not  yet  known.  He  has  been  visited  by  Count 
Alexander  Tekeli,  a  relative  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  several  distinguished  refugees  of  his  own 
nation.  Our  minister,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr. 
Walker,  late  of  the  treasury,  called  also  upon 
Kossuth.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  latter 
to  set  out  for  America,  after  a  stay  of  ten  days 
in  England.  But  he  cannot  stay  long  from 
Europe.    His  heart  is  in  Hungary — 

^  By  Bada'f  wtll  and  Dsnnbe's  aide  ;*> 

and  we  doubt  not  that,  in  some  unexpressed 
understanding  with  the  English  Government, 
he  will  wait  for  some  chance  of  war  to  arise 
in  Eastern  Europe  or  Western  Asia.  The 
present  state  of  Europe  is  very  like  that  still- 
ness which  usually  goes  before  the  outbreak 
of  a  hurricane. 

GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA. 

The  Austrian  press  expresses  a  vehement 
indignation  against  England  for  the  prepara- 
tions made  to  welcome  Kossuth,  the  traitor. 
Lord  Palmerston  it  heartily  abused,  and  the 
municipalities  of  London  and  Southampton 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Kaisar.  The 
Austrians  cannot  conceive  that  the  English 
should  do  any  thing  independently  of  their 
Government.  These  imperial  editors  say,  not 
without  some  show  of  meaning,  *^  England 
has  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Australia  ;  and  the 
United  States  have  more  than  one  ^Missis- 
sippi,' "  meaning  the  ship,  not  the  Father  of 
Waters.  It  is  determinea  that  Hungary  shall 
be,  henceforward,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  Archduke  Albrecht 
has  been  appointed  Governor  of  Hungary, 
while  to  an  Imperial  Conmaission  of  three  is 
delegated  the  auty  of  arranging  the  future 
political  organization  of  the  empire. 

A  railway  treaty  between  Austria,  Tuscany, 
the  Papal  dominions,  Modena,  and  Parma,  has 
been  published.  The  railroad  will  run  on  one 
side  from  Placenza  through  Parma  and  Mo- 
dena, and  on  the  other,  from  Mantua  to  Reg- 
gia ;  it  will  be  called  the  Central  Italian  Rau- 
road. 

The  Austrian  Government  has  a  remon- 
strance to  Lord  Palmerston  concerning  Kos- 
suth. The  Germanic  Diet  have  sent  back 
Gladstone's  pamphlet  against  the  much-ma- 
ligned King  of  Naples  with  a  tart  reply ;  and 
hu  Mi^esty  the  Czar  has  done  the  same.  The 
amiable  Borbone  has  very  good  friends  in  the 
north. 

There  is  a  report  that  a  conspiracy  to  dis- 
place and  murder  the  Czar  has  been  discovered 
among  the  nobUity  at  St.  Petersburg.  There 
is  a  chance  of  an  English  and  Bussian  collision 
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in  the  East.  The  Russians  are  moving  sonth- 
east  from  the  Caspian,  and  the  English  are 
moving  northwest  from  their  recent  conquests 
in  Peshawnr  and  Oachemere.  The  country 
of  the  wild  Affghans  is  between  them  as  yet ; 
but  a  few  marches  may  bring  the  Don  Cos- 
saques  and  the  Indian  cavalry  of  England  to 
cross  their  lances  in  the  Khorassan.  At  this 
moment,  the  succession  of  Herat,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  late  Khan,  threatens  to  bring 
these  great  powers  into  collision.  The  Per- 
sians asked  the  assistance  of  the  Russians 
before,  and  may  do  so  again.  If  England  and 
Russia  go  to  war,  not  alone  eastern  Europe, 
but  the  whole  world,  will  be  shaken  by  their 
armaments.  With  one  word,  England  could 
put  the  continent  of  Europe  into  insurrection. 
War  is  probably  destined  to  rage  in  a  very 
terrible  form  over  the  old  world  before  these 
commotions  and  rumors  will  have  rest. 


TALY. 

Il  is  reported  that  Pope  Pius  is  unwell,  and 
that  fears  were  entertained  for  his  life.  It  is 
stated  that  the  British  and  French  ministers 
at  the  Court  of  Tuscany  have  orders  to  express 
the  dissatisfaction  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments with  the  prospect  of  close  alliance 
between  Tuscany  and  Austria.  A  Maltese 
was  lately  searched  and  ill-treated  by  the 
Roman  police  at  Civita  Vecchia.  The  British 
Consul  has  insisted  that  this  man  shall  receive 

Erompt  redress.  The  authorities  of  Rome 
ave  levied  a  tax  upon  all  foreign  sojourners 
at  Rome  except  children.  Every  resident 
must  have  a  license. 

The  Pope,  finding  that  the  English  were 
agitating  the  project  of  a  Protestant  church  at 
Rome,  has  put  down  the  American  chapel  in 
that  city,  lest  it  should  form  an  evil  precedent, 
and  favor  the  general  introduction  of  heresy 
under  the  nose  of  the  Pontificate. 


ENGLAND. 

The  great  Exposition  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
closed  on  the  16th  of  October.  The  prizes 
have  been  declared  and  distributed,  and  over 
a  million  of  dollars  have  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  as  the  profits  of 
the  speculation,  after  the  payment  of  all  ex- 
penses. 

Some  noise  was  made  in  England  by  the 
discovery,  near  Gloucester,  of  a  small  baUoon, 
attached  to  which  was  a  card,  intimating  that, 
on  the  8d  of  September  in  this  year,  the 
"  Erebus,"  one  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  ships, 
was  blocked  in,  in  112<»  W.  long,  and  Yl^N.lat 
The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  denies  that  it 
could  be  a  government  balloon,  such  as  Sir 
ohn  took  out  with  him  in  his  expedition. 


The  impreesioQ  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  hou 
on  the  part  of  some  funereal  humorist. 

A  great  dinner  was  lately  given  in  Loodkxt 
by  the  American,  Mr.  George  Peabody,  to 
those  gentlemen,  Americans  and  oUker&.  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  business  of  tbr 
Exposition.  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  the  Eari 
of  Granville,  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer,  and  several 
other  notables  were  present,  and  the  afeir 
passed  off  with  the  pleasantest  int^t^bangf  or 
national  feeling. 

The  Cunard  steamer  Africa,  on  her  way  to 
America,  struck  on  a  reef  of  rocks  in  Bdi^ 
Lough,  by  night,  and  was  obliged  to  retere 
for  repairs,  the  Canada  taking  her  place. 

The  English  papers  state  that  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt  publishes  in  the  Spener  Gusbt**^ 
an  account  of  his  discevery  of  the  Teiy  ^»J- 
room  in  which  the  Bould,  or  Athenian  Coonr^ 
of  Four  Hundr^,  used  to  hold  their  delibcn- 
tions.  At  the  depth  of  a  foot  below  the  set- 
face,  he  came  upon  a  large  number  of  inscri^ 
tions,  statues,  colunms,  &c.  Humboldt  i«  cer- 
tain that  he  is  not  mistaken  in  the  locaHtr. 


IRELAND. 

In  Ireland,  the  people  are  laboring  in  tbt 
only  revolution  which  can  benefit  their  con- 
dition— that  produced  by  emigration  and  hy 
education — running  away  and  going  to  ache  :. 
The  emigration  continues  with   acoeha^ic-. 
force ;  the  most  stationary  people  in  £iux^«c 
are  being  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  tru?- 
planted.    Sir  Joseph  ^  orke  once  said  that  t> 
improve  Ireland,  she  should  be  put  ttnder  t  '.t 
Atlantic  for  a  little  time.     If  he  bad  said  9f^ 
the  Atlantic,  he  would  have  been  more  pn- 
phctically  near  the  mark.    The  statistics  «f 
Irish  emigration,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlanta 
show  tendencies  which  lead  us  to  think  ti  - 
census  of  that  island  will  be  soon  diminish*- i 
one  half.     In  this,  and  in  the  system  of  t^> 
cation  growing  up  in  it,  liea  the  hope  of  In- 
land's regeneration.    In  spite  of  the  efforc>  * 
the  Papal  party,  the  Queen's  CoUeirts  are  w.  * 
attended,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Cath4.>I 
schools,  that  are  multiplied  in  defen£N%  t«:r . 
also  to  the  great  end  of  building  up  a  vuiui  li 
the  country.    At  the  same  time,  a  more  imi.- 
pendent  class  of  persons  is  becoming  poLaenami.*: 
of  the  soil,  and  Englishmen  and  Soot^hcE«' 
are  moving  in  to  take  the  ulaces  of  the  pk«  r 
fellows  that  we  have  got  here,  on  oar  t^n 
boards  and  in  the  interior.     The  reecnlts  ii 
Ireland  from  all  these  things  will  he,  that ': 
less  than  ten  years  a  people  will  live  in  t:  - 
island  who  will  make  the  English  l^rcn 
ment  respect  them.     They  will  make  nw^, 
formidable  rebels  than  the  Irish  Caihi^*^ 
who  never  possessed  the  unity  and  fonc«  to  : 
any  thing  to  help  themselves.    The  l«te  h^ 
rebellions  were  essentially  Protestant 
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as  every  one  who  knows  Irish  history  is  aware. 
The  next  movement  of  Ireland  will  he  an 
educated  and  largely  Protestant  husiness,  and 
it  will  he  snccessfiil.  It  is  progressing  now, 
in  fact;  and  the  Irish  Committee  of  this  city 
cannot  do  hetter  than  send  their  money  to 
help  the  Irish  schools — ihe  foyers  of  the  true 
and  safe  revolution  of  the  country. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Latest  accounts  from  California  are  peace- 
ful and  gratifying.  A  rich  vein  of  auriferous 
quartz  had  been  struck  upon  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  itself,  by  some  men  employed  in 
digging  a  well.  The  Committee  of  Vigilance 
has  closed  its  labors,  leaving  a  Special  Com- 
mittee to  remain  on  the  watch  a  little  longer. 
In  all  probability,  no  further  displays  of  "wild 
justice"  will  be  needed  in  the  city,  which  is 
stated  to  be  almost  free  from  crime,  the  crimi- 
nals having  been  scattered  in  all  directions. 
The  city  is  putting  on  a  solid  brick  aspect,  and 
society  is  undergoing  very  satisfactory  changes. 
Every  steamer  brings  ladies  and  children,  and 
the  graces  and  amenities  of  life  are  beginning 
to  flourish  in  the  community.  The  people  of 
South  California  wish  for  a  division  of  the 
State,  and  have  taken  measures  to  obtain  it. 
The  capital  has  been  removed  from  VaUejo  to 
San  Jo86.  and  a  line  of  railway  between  that 
city  and  San  Francisco,  fifty-one  miles  long, 
is  projected,  and  will  be  commenced  immedi- 
ately. The  accounts  from  the  mines  are  only 
one  better  and  more  cheering  than  another. 
Qnartz  is  worked  in  all  directions  with  aston- 
ishing profits.  A  new  vein  of  golden  quartz 
has  been  discovered  in  Yuba  county.  Every 
where,  the  rocky  surface  of  the  country  is 
being  shattered,  and  yielding  rich  returns  to 
the  gold-seekers.  Mining  has  now  become  a 
steady,  settled  business.  Supplies  of  every 
thing  seem  to  be  cheap  and  plenty  in  San 
Francisco---about  three  times  as  dear  as  in  the 
Atlantic  cities.  California  potatoes  are  each 
as  big  as  a  man's  head,  and  the  finest  in  the 
world.  All  vegetables  grow  to  a  great  size  ; 
and  agriculture  is  nearly  as  profitable,  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  towns,  as  digging  for  gold, 
A  Grand  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance 
has  been  established  at  San  Francisco.  In  all 
respects,  that  wonderful  new  State  seems  to 
be  casting  the  slongh  of  her  first  hasty  con- 
dition, and  emerging  into  civilization  under 
the  fairest  auspices. 


HOME  ITEMS. 

Toe  total  arrivals  of  foreign  immigrants 
into  New- York  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  amount  to  about  252,000,  contributed 
by  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 


The  Des  Moines  River  Grant  has  been  finally 
confirmed  to  the  State  of  Iowa. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Austrian  ambassador, 
Hulsemann,  will  demand  his  passports  when 
the  traitor  Kossuth  shall  have  received  wel- 
come from  the  Government  and  people  of 
America.  It  is  also  stated  that  unless  the 
United  States  shall  salute  the  Spanish  fiag, 
reinstate  the  Spanish  Consul  at  ^ew-Orleans 
with  all  tokens  of  the  amende  honorahle,  and 
compensate  him  for  any  loss  he  may  have 
sufiTered  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  the 
Spanish  Minister  at  Washington  will  also 
demand  his  passports.  All  this  is,  of  course, 
absurd. 

Governor  Ramsay,  of  Minnesota,  has  made 
a  favorable  treaty  with  the  Chippeways  at 
Pembina.  The  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North — a  territory  as  large  as  Ireland — is 
acquired  for  ten  thousand  dollars  a-year,  pay- 
ment of  which  shall  cease  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years.  The  Indians  received  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  hand,  and  then  turned  their  vanish- 
ing faces  still  farther  to  the  setting  sun. 

Some  tumults  took  place  at  Santa  F6,  in 
the  State  of  New-Mexico,  in  which  two 
Americans  were  killed  by  the  Mexicans, 
during  an  election.  A  great  excitement  was 
the  result,  and  the  conduct  of  Governor  Cal- 
houn, who  was  supposed  to  have  leant  to  the 
side  of  the  Mexicans,  was  condenmed  in  a 
meeting  of  the  American  citizens. 

It  is  stated,  on  authority,  that  the  ships  of 
France  and  England  will  overhaul  any  Ameri- 
can vessels  that  they  may  in  future  suspect  of 
an  intention  to  carry  invaders  to  Cuba.  If 
they  do,  it  will  be  only  what  Uncle  Sam  him- 
self would  do,  under  existing  treaties.  But 
it  iB  understood  that  Mr.  Webster  will  not  hear 
of  this  "  right  of  search." 

General  Fersifer  Smith  is  actively  engaged 
in  putting  the  Texan  frontiers  in  a  state  of 
efiective  defense  against  Indian  incursions. 
He  has  received  ordere  from  Washington  to 
use  every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent 
armed  Texan  expeditions  from  crossmg  the 
Rio  Grande  to  aid  the  revolutionists  in 
Northern  Mexico.  Of  course,  the  chivalrous 
riflemen  will  not  go  in  the  General^s  way; 
and  certainly,  between  them  and  the  red  men, 
that  oflScer  will  have  much  hot  and  hasty 
work  on  his  hands. 

Latest  accounts  say  that  the  Snake  Indians 
were  troublesome  at  the  Dalles  States,  in 
Oregon.  They  attack  the  immigrants  wher- 
ever they  can,  and  have  killed  several  of 
them.  The  Indians  say  they  will  drive  the 
white  men  out  of  the  country.  Rich  quartz 
diggings  had  been  discovered  between  Shasta 
and  Scott's  River.  The  various  oflScers  of  the 
Coast  Survey  were  busy  at  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment. 

A  convention  was  held  in  the  county  of 
Lewis,  to  memorialize  Congress  to  divide  the 
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territory  in  two,  and  organize  a  territorial 
Grovemmentfor  the  part  north  of  the  Colum- 
bia river.  Judge  Nelson  has  decided  that  the 
law  prohibiting  blacks  from  going  into  Ore- 
gon 18  valid,  and  has  sentenced  a  negro  to  be 
expelled  in  thirty  days.  Immigrants  go  rapidly 
into  the  State,  and  the  apparition  of  a 
"  Bloomer"  or  two  has  caused  as  much  talk 
as  the  incursion  of  a  score  of  "  Snakes." 

Mr.  Morse,  who  lately  suffered  in  his  inte- 
rests by  a  verdict  in  favor  of  Mr.  House, 
against  him,  has  now  had  one  in  his  favor 
against  Mr.  Bain.  Judge  Kane  has  decided 
that  Mr.  Morsels  three  patents — ^the  Magnetic 
Telegraph,  the  Local  Circuit,  and  the  Chemi- 
cal Patents — have  been  infringed  by  Mr.  Bain. 

Accounts  from  Chagres  state  that  some 
dreadful  fighting  and  loss  of  life  have  taken 
place  there,  between  the  black  people  and  the 
Americans.  The  parties  were  boatmen,  and 
the  disagreement  rose  out  of  their  professional 
rivalries.  It  is  stated  that  the  foreign  boatmen 
were  most  in  fault.  The  first  affray  began  on 
the  12th  of  October,  when  some  lives  were 
lost  on  both  sides,  after  severe  firing.  The 
Panama  Star^  of  the  28d  October,  says  that 
another  violent  collision  had  taken  place,  and 
that  the  natives  used  the  cannon  of  the  fort 
against  the  Americans.  The  former  were 
composed  of  the  people  of  the  place,  San 
Dominicans,  Jamaicans,  and  Carthagenians. 
Latest  accounts  say  that  from  twenty  to  thirty 
Americans  were  killed,  and  in  all  probability 
one  hundred  blacks.  The  Americans  proposed 
to  the  Alcalde  to  attack  the  fort  from  which 
the  blacks  were  firing,  with  the  cannon  of  the 
place.  He  consented,  and  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  assault.  The  United  States 
Consul,  Mr.  Glesson,  had  been  shot  at,  but 
escaped  uninjured. 

Letters  from  Belize  (Honduras)  state  that 
the  English  have  taken  possession  of  several 
islands  along  the  coast — Ruatan,  Barbara, 
Bonnican,  UtiUa,  Ambergies,  and  other  islands 
to  the  north.  Every  thing  indicates  that 
England  regards  with  much  jealousy  the 
progress  of  the  Americans  in  Central  America, 
and  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  maintain  an 
influence  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  over 
and  by  which  the  great  trade  of  all  nations, 
between  both  hemispheres,  will  be  presently 
flowing. 

In  the  cities  of  New- York  and  Boston,  the 
California  trade  has  within  the  last  ten  months 
declined  by  546  vessels.  The  great  fever  fit  of 
commerce  is  subsiding.  The  supplies  of  all 
the  means,  appliances  and  nec^saries  of  life 
are  very  plenty  at  the  Western  seaboard,  and 
henceforward  the  trade  to  that  part  of  the 
world  will  be  conducted  with  more  steadiness 
and  cert^nty.  A  fortnight  ago,  there  were 
only  eleven  vessels  loading  for  Califomia  8 
Boston  and  New- York ;  at  the  same  time  h 
"-^ar  there  were  forty. 


It  is  confidently  rumored  that  Mr.  Vefete- 
will  resign  his  ofBce  of  Secretary  of  8tate  xe 
a  few  weeks  after  the  executive  depsrtnioBtp 
shall  have  left  the  Congress  to  enter  upon  tbe 
regular  business  of  the  season.  It  »  fr^ 
improbable  that  Mr.  Webster  will  beoome  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

A  treaty  has  been  condnded  widi  the 
Indians  of  the  southern  boundary  of  th«  Ore- 
gon territory,  for  the  purchase  of  a  tract  f^" 
land  containing  over  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  acres,  all  good  farming  lands,  with  Ur^ 
timber  growths  and  many  fine  miIl-6tTeam:<. 
The  Indians  of  this  tract  (which  mna  alon^ 
the  Pacific  coast)  seem  to  have  little  know- 
ledge of  the  value  of  money.  They  arc  U^ 
receive  $25,000  in  annuities,  composed  <•■/ 
supplies  of  all  kinds.  Their  first  annoitei 
will  be  nearly  paid  in  comfortable  clothicj. 
which  they  need  very  much,  and  exprtirf 
themselves  glad  to  get. 

A  peculiar  demonstration  of  welcome  awaiti 
L^jos  Kossuth,  on  his  arrival  anK>n^  ib. 
The  ex-editor  of  the  Fati  Hirlop  wffl  be 
entertained  by  the  editorial  fraternity  of  Xew- 
York,  who  feel  that  their  order  has  been  made 
illustrious  by  the  glory  of  the  late  Pre«d*a:t 
of  the  Hungarian  Republic.  The  id«i  is  very 
good,  and  will  doubtless  be  carried  ont  q>ka- 
didly. 

P.  S.  The  restoration  of  universal  sn&a^ 
has  been  defeated  in  the  French  Assembly,  bj 
a  vote  of  376  to  348. 

The  death  of  the  poet,  James  MontfouMrr, 
is  announced  by  the  last  steamer,  lie  vas 
eighty  years  of  age. 


HEXIOO  AND  MORE  ANNEXATIOIT. 

Thi  rebellion  in  Northern  Mexico 
ominous  of  approaching  changes  in  the 
dition  of  the  Meidcan  republic.  People  an 
beginning  to  prophesy  its  disruption^  and  dk« 
annexation  of  more  territonr  to  the  pneaeat 
area  of  our  federation.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment is  bankrupt,  and  financial  embarrajK 
ments  are  the  usual  forerunners  of  re  volatkc 
in  ill-governed  States.  Several  thousand  men, 
ohiefiy  of  the  sharp-shooting,  semi-nomaik 
population  of  Texas,  have  gathered  tOfeetht*r 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  CoL  Carv^jal.  Be 
has  hitherto  beaten  the  Mexican  troopo^  and 
latest  accounts  represent  him  as  having  takea 
the  outworks  of  Matamoras  by  storm,  witi 
the  loss  of  three  killed  and  fifteen  woonded 
One  hundred  and  fifty  Mexicans  are  said  %o 
have  iallen.  Ocn.  Avalos,  who  was  woondvii 
still  held  out  at  the  head  of  the  Oovemmcct 
f rnnna  in  a  comcr  of  the  town.  Their  mr- 
Hourly  expected.  Sboold  5i  takv 
^tal  will  be  In  considerable  do^ 
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Arista,  the  President,  with  few  troops  and 
little  or  no  money,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
oppose  a  very  forcible  resistance  to  the  crowd 
of  internal  mialcontents  and  foreign  anxiliaries 
that  would  follow  Carv^al  in  the  days  of  his 
success. 

Altogether,  the  continuance  of  the  Mexican 
republic  seems  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  time. 
It  must,  sooner  or  later,  fall  to  pieces.  It 
seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  the  Spanish 
race  is,  like  the  Indian,  a  doomed  race  on  this 


continent,  and  many  things  countenance  such 
a  conclusion. 

This  talk  of  annexation  reminds  us  of 
another  annexation  reported  as  not  impro- 
bable. We  mean  the  annexation  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  or  the  placing  of  them  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  which 
would  be  about  the  same  thing.  It  is  said 
the  matter  has  been  discussed  at  Washington. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Union  promises  to 
possess  enough  without  these  islands. 


CRITICAL   NOTICES. 


The  Book  of  Home  Beauty.  By  Mrs.  Kirklamd. 
ContainiDg  12  Portraits  of  American  Ladies,  by 
Charles  Martin,  Esq.,  engrayed  on  Steel  by 
eminent  Artists.    New-York :  Geo.  P.  Patnam. 

The  publication  of  this  beautiful  book  has  cre- 
ated DO  little  sensation.  The  idea  of  it  has  been 
criticised  by  some  with  a  good  deal  of  severity. 
We  do  not  altogether  agree  with  these  remarks ; 
and  if  we  did,  Uie  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
executed  is  enough  to  disarm  our  critidsm.  Mr. 
Martin  in  bis  drawings  has  exhibited  the  most 
exquisite  artistic  taste  and  skill ;  and  the  engravers 
have  done  their  part  in  a  manner  beyond  any 
thing  we  thought  possible  to  obtain  in  this  coim- 
try.  Every  head  is  a  perfect  study  of  effective 
and  truly  artistic  portraiture.  There  has  been 
nothing  heretofore  done  in  this  country  that  can 
be  compared  with  them.  The  letter-press,  from 
the  elegant  pen  of  Mrs.  Kirkland,  has  no  especial 
reference  to  the  portraits,  but  is  a  sort  of  Decame- 
ron wreath  of  sketches,  in  which  these  beauties 
appear  as  gems  gleaming  among  the  leaves.  We 
need  not  further  particularize,  as  the  splendor  of 
the  book,  and  the  interest  it  has  excited,  will  make 
it  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  hoUday  seasoa 


The  Home  Book  of  the  Picturesque  ;  or,  American 
Scenery f  Art,  and  Literature:  comprisiM  a 
series  of  Essays,  by  WAsmNoxoN  Irving,  W.  0. 
Bryant,  Frnimori  Cooper,  Miss  Ooopkr,  N.  P. 
Willis,  Batard  Taylor,  H.  T.  Tucxerman,  K  L. 
Maoook,  Dr.  Bktbunx,  A  B.  Strext,  Miss 
Field,  Ac  ;  with  thirteen  En^vings  on  Steel, 
from  Pictures  by  eminent  Artists.  New-York : 
Gea  P.  Putnam. 

This,  now,  is  a  book  about  which  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion.  The  most  fiwtidious,  if  a 
tmly^  cultivated  taste,  will  find  here  its  verv  ideal 
reahzed.  How  refreshing,  alter  the  insipid  annu- 
als with  which  the  holiday  seasons  have  heretofore 
been  glutted,  to  find  instead,  gracing  our  centre- 
tables,  a'work  of  such  exquisite  taste  as  this.  It 
would  appear  Uiat  the  pmection  of  art  and  ele- 


gance in  book-making  "  could  no  farther  go.**  The 
essays,  it  will  be  perceived  by  a  glance  at  the 
title-page,  are  by  the  most  eminent  of  our  authors; 
and  in  descriptive  writing,  we  question  whether 
any  other  country  can  at  present  produce  an  equal 
array  of  talent  The  pictures  selected,  too,  are 
from  our  most  eminent  landscape  painters,  and 
are  most  beautifully  executed  ;  they  are,  besides, 
highly  characteritics  of  our  scenery.  In  short,  it 
is  truly  an  American  book.  No  one  can  show  a 
genuine  taste  better  than  by  such  a  present  at  any 
seasoa 

Tlte  Evening  Book;  or.  Fireside  Talk  on  Morals 
and  Manners,  with  Sketches  of  Western  Life. 
By  Mrs.  Kirkland.  New- York ;  Charles  Scnb- 
ner.    1862. 

These  sketches  and  essays  of  Mrs.  Kirkland  will 
add  much  to  a  reputation  already  very  high.  Her 
style,  always  rich  and  sparkh'ng,  shines  here  with 
remarkable  brilliancy.  A  slS-ewd  observer  of 
character  and  manner^  this  lady  has  the  rare 
faculty  of  combining  wit  and  wisdom,  and  thus, 
whilst  amusing,  instructing  and  refining  us.  She 
is,  besides,  one  of  the  most  characteristically  na^ 
tional  of  our  writers.  Her  first  work  is  unrivaled 
in  its  delineations  of  Western  life  and  diaracter. 
In  this  she  confesses  to  **  an  ambition  to  make  a 
I>eculiarly  American  book  ;** "  not  that  I  think  Ame- 
rican views  of  manners  and  morals  should  be  par- 
tial or  narrow,  but  because  the  foreign  literature, 
which  furnishes  most  of  the  reading  of  our  young 
people,  seems  to  me  likely  to  inspire  them  with 
un-American  ideas  of  society,  ana  even  of  duty; 
and  it  becomes,  therefore,  especially  desirable  to 
refer  sometimes  to  ancient  and  universal  stand- 
ards— those  whose  excellence  is  beyond  dispute, 
though  portions  of  the  world  have  departed  from 
their  tDUuence,  led  away  by  the  incorrect  notions 
of  life  which  prevail  in  old  and  corrupt  communi- 
tiesw** 

Mr.  Scribner  has  presented  the  work  in  a  holi- 
day drees,  illustratea  by  beautiful  plates  from  the 
burin  of  Burt,  on  splendid  paper,  and  in  elegant 
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type.  It  will  be  a  great  favorite  as  a  present, 
and  will,  as  designed,  brighten  many  a  fireside  in 
the  coming  winter  eyenings. 


Iconographie  Encyclopcsdia  of  Science,  Literature 
and  Art,  eystemitically  arranged.  By  J.  G. 
Heok.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  ad- 
ditions, by  SFKNCsa  F.  Baied,  A.  M.,  M.D.  Il- 
lustrated by  600  Steel  Plates ;  containing  up- 
wards of  1 2,000  Engravings.  New-York:  Ru- 
dolph Carrique,  2  Barclay  street 

This  valuable  work  is  now  complete,  by  the 
publication  of  the  twenty-fifth  part,  and  the  addi- 
tional volume  of  text  Li  the  course  of  the  publi- 
cation, we  have  several  times  taken  occasion  to 
express  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  work. 
The  publication  of  each  number  has  but  increased 
our  admiration  for  it  Beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  the 
most  complete  work  of  reference  that  bw  y«t  been 
published  \rithin  the  same  compass.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind,  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
that  will  compare  with  the  plates  in  accuracy  and 
beauty  of  execution.  They  seem  to  illustrate  the 
whole  domain  of  human  knowledge  in  science 
and  art 

'*  It  has  been  designated  as  a  library  in  itself^ 
embracing  fourteen  distinct  text-books  of  those 
subjects  of  human  knowledge,  a  familiarity  with 
which  goes  far  towards  constituting  an  educated 
maa" 


Philosophy  of  the  Mechanics  of  NaJture,  and  the 
Sources  and  Modes  of  Action  of  Natural  Mo- 
tive-power. By  Z.Allen.  New-York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

This  is  an  elaborate  and  profound  investigation 
into  the  source,  and  description  of  the  operation, 
of  natural  motive-power.  The  author,  in  his  in- 
vestigations, discovers  an  inconsistency  between 
the  axiom  of  mechanical  science,  tnat  **  mat- 
ter at  rest  cannot  put  itself  in  motion,"  and 
the  chemical  doctrines  of  ** internal  forces'*  and 
**  imponderable  agents'*  He  discovers,  from  the 
truth  of  the  mechanical  axiom,  that  matter  cannot 
move  itself  **  that  all  the  movements  of  terres- 
trial matter  must  originate  from  a  cause  external 
to  the  mass  of  the  earth  ;**  and  is  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  all  **  internal  forces "  and  imponder* 
able  agencies  are  resolvable  into  "  the  propagation 
of  mechanical  action,  through  the  medium  of  elec- 
tric matter.**  In  illustration  of  hb  principle,  the 
author  has  arranged,  with  great  skill  and  labor, 
the  last  results  of  modem  scientific  research,  che- 
mical, electrical,  and  mechanical ;  and  the  result 
is  a  work  which  must  take  its  place  among  the 
standard  philosophical  treatises  of  the  age. 


Rural  Homes ;  or.  Sketches  of  Houses  suited  to 
American  Qmntry  Life.  With  original  Flans, 
Designs,  <fcc  By  Gkbvabx  Whxxlxk.  New- 
York:  Charles  ocriboer. 

This  is  not  only  an  elegantly  written,  but  ao 
I  exeedingly  sensible  book,  upon  a  subject  requiring 


the  greatest  possible  judgmeot  and 
a  short  compass^  Mr.  Wbeeler  has  gi^ 
sketched  off  what  may  be  dooe  to 
realixe  the  highest  demands  of  taste,  eocul 
elegance,  even  with  moderate  meanay  in  tilt 
ter  which  so  peculiarly  comes  **  bosnc  to  of^ 
ness  and  bosoms,**  the  ooostructing  of  tih»'; 
nest  It  is  a  very  gratify iag^  evidence  of  d 
gress  of  our  country,  not  only  in  ricfae*,  I 
refinement  and  taste,  that  these  worio  co  | 
architecture  are  demanded.  Maj  thtstavte' 
by  what  it  feeds  upon,**  until  the  beautifal  m 
of  our  land,  insteaa  of  being  marred  as  it 
is,  shall  be  every  where  enncbed  by  the  h-M 
the  home-s  nestbng  among  it  Tbe  work  is  | 
tifuUy  illustrated  and  printed;  aod  w# 
strongly  recommend  to  every  ooe  wlto  f^ 
plates  building  a  house,  not  to  do  ao  witbac: 
what  this  author  has  to  say  oo  the  aafayect. 


«  5^-fJ| 


Florence,  the  Farish  Orphan  , 

tlie  Village  in  the  Last  Onivry.  Br  fie 
BtXKMiNSTEE  Lsx.  BostoD  :  "n^iaior.  'KeM 
Fields. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  book,  remarkaK^  i 
a  purity  of  sentiment  and  for  grace,  elegBsre  ^ 
at  the  same  time,  simplicttj  of  atyle  it  vi 
charm  and  instruct  the  young. 


Futh  Churchhill;  or,  the  TVtte  Prot€*tmtL  Br  A 
Laot  of  ViaonriA.  N«w>Tork  :  C  ^cffa^' 
<fcCa 

This  is  one  of  the  books  int^nled  to  ioniL-v- 
dogmatic  theology  through  the  medium  of  fico- 
As  we  object  to  it  on  the  one  side,  ao  we  bqs^  i 
the  other.    Our  reasons  will  be  found  at  larre  > 
a  review  of  a  work  of  more 
present  number. 

Sir  Roger  De  Ooverly.  'By  Tax  Spbctatob.  hM 
ton :  Ticknor,  Reed  A  Fielda. 

A  beautiful  little  volume,  with  notes,  theaa  tsst^ 
fill  pubUshers  here  give  us,  made  from  theas  dat 
sicaf  papers.  It  comes  in  this  deli^htfiil  sbsp 
almost  as  a  fresh  work  of  genius,  iUuminating  oa 
firesides  with  its  genial  rays.  T1^  ezqiHite  gob 
caption  of  character,  imniortal  in  ita  parity  an 
beauty,  what  can  we  say  aboat  it  that  eveiy  biM^ 
does  not  feel  t 


Night  ThtmghU  of  Edward  Yomng;  wUkaMmmt 
of  the  Author,  a  Critical  View  of  hU  Wriimss, 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  Bj  Jamb  Robbi 
BoTD,  Editor  of  "Paradise  Los^  ^c  5«v- 
York:  Charles  Scriboer. 

"Young's  Night  Tbooghta*  haa,  we  is«,  ham 
rather  a  neglected  book  of  late.  We  are  aura  ila 
not  Bogenenilly  appreciated  now-a-da ja  as  it  shsoU 
be.  Those  who  have  only  a  tradifiommi  hngwlsi^s 
of  it  wfll  be  surprised,  on  turning  to  it,  toliad  wtaaa 
mine  of  thongfat  aod  reaioo  they  fasTB  bscB  I 
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liv !  It  is,  therefore,  with  great  satU&ctioa  that 
■  \  V  note  the  iaaoe  of  this  beautiful  aod  valuable 
hi-ition.  We  say  raluable,  because  Professor 
c/r.'vd  has  enriched  it  with  copious  notes,  critical 
r,^  illustrative,  highly  judicious  and  instructive. 
^.  le  volume  is  elegantly  bound  and  printed,  and 
.  .a  illustrations  by  Burt  It  will  make  not  only  a 
lautifiil,  but  a  valuable  present  for  the  holidays. 


he  Hand-Book  of  Literature  and  Fine  Arts,    By 
GioaoK  RiPLKT  and  Batabd  Tatlob  ;  and 

he  Hand-Book  of  Biography,    By  Parke  God- 
win.   New-Tork :  Geo.  P.  Putnam. 

These  two  works  form  part  of  Mr.  Putnam's 

Home  Oyclopcedia,*'   intended    for  educational 

urposes  and  the  general  reader.    We  know  of  no 

.  ooKs  of  reference  in  so  accessible  a  shape,  that 

eaerve  to  be  so  highly  commended.    They  em- 

-  race  a  vast  amount  of  information,  arranged  in 

ne  most  convenient  form  for  reference,  and  may 

'  e  relied  upon  as  generally  accurate  and  full 

'here  has  been  no  greater  want  in  literature  than 

.  cheap  cydopsBdia;  and  Mr.  Putnam  deserves 

.Teat  praise  and  abundant  success  for  supplying 

he  want  with  so  much  conscientious  care  m  mak- 

ng  a  work  of  permanent  value  and  authority. 


r/$e  Woodbine;  a  Holiday  Oift,  Edited  by 
Cabolinb  Mat.  With  Illustrations.  Phila- 
delphia :  Lindsay  and  Blakiston.  From  Rohr- 
back  &  Co.,  Broadway,  New- York. 

In  a  late  •*  Evening  with  some  Female  Poets," 
we  took  occasion  to  speak  of  Miss  Ma/s  chamcter 
as  reg[ards  her  original  writings.  Her  contribu- 
tions in  the  book  before  us  more  truly,  perhaps, 
sapport  the  fiivorable  opinion  we  then  gave.  ELer 
papHsr  on  "Handel"  is  every  way  acceptable. 
As  an  editor,  Miss  May  shows  exceeding  taste  and 
appreciation.  Her  selections  from  &e  writers 
**  across  the  water  "  are  judicious,  though  we  do  not 
like  to  encourage  the  appropriation  of  such.  Our 
sympathies  would  lead  us  have  the  book  entirely 
of  home  manufacture.  Tet  we  cannot,  nor  wiu 
her  readers,  we  are  sure,  object  to  such  morceaux 
as  she  gives. 

Beveriet  of  a  Bachelor;  or,  A  Book  of  the  Heart 
By  Ik  Marvel.  Illustrated  ediUoo.  New- 
York:  Oharles  Scribner. 

We  understand  that  editions  amounting  to  more 
than  ten  thousand  copies  of  this  admhrable  book 
have  been  sold  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  enter- 
prising publisher  feels  sufficient  confidence  in  its 
worth  and  consequent  continued  success  to  warrant 
him  in  iseumg  an  edition  for  the  holiday  season, 
most  exquisitely  illustrated,  and  superbly  printed 
and  bound.  The  designs  are  by  Darley,  and  cer- 
tainly the  work  could  have  been  intrusted  to  no 
one  more  competent  It  was  a  delicate  tadc  he 
had  to  perform,  to  embody  the  tender  and  beauti- 
ful fancies  of  his  author,  but  he  has  done  it  with  a 
;race  and  skill  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 


He  has  surpassed  himself,  and  evinced  a  talent  for 
embodying  sentiment  beyond  what  seems  indicated 
by  his  previous  productions.  The  whole  book  is, 
in  fact,  a  perfect  work  of  art,  **  beautiful  exceed- 
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e  may  here  announce,  for  the  gratification  of 
the  author's  multitudinous  readers,  that  Mr.  Scrib- 
ner has  in  press  a  new  work  from  Mr.  Mitchell, 
entitled,  we  believe,  "  Drtam-Life."  We  may 
safely  predict  for  it  unbounded  success. 

Taliia*  Library  Mdition  of  the  Works  of  Shak- 
tpeare.  Revised  from  tie  original  editions,  with 
Noteey  die.  John  Tallis  <&  Ca,  97  and  100  St 
John  street,  London,  and  40  John  street,  New- 
York. 

A  Drawing-room  Table  Book  of  Theatrical  Por- 
traits, with  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes.  Same 
Publisher. 

We  have  received  two  or  three  numbers  of  the 
above  works.  The  Shakspeare  will  be  a  magni- 
ficent edition,  splendidly  illustrated.  The  printing 
is  remarkably  clear  and  elegant 


A  Catechism  of  Familiar  Things;  their  Hittory, 
and  the  Events  which  led  to  their  Discovery ; 
with  a  Short  jSxpianation  of  some  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Nat%tr€d  Phenomena.  For  the  use  of 
Schook  and  Families.  By  E.  R  Willxmknt. 
Carefully  Revised  by  an  American  Teacher. 
Philadelphia:  Lindsay  A  Blakistoo.  New- 
York  :  Rohrbach  <fe  Co,  Broadway.    1862. 

The  title  explains  pretty  fully  the  purport  of 
this  useful  book.  Every  thing  in  art,  science, 
geography,  history,  manufactures  and  mineralogy 
is  treated  of  and  traced  in  a  succinct  manner,  fr^ 
a  drop  of  dew  to  a  granite  block,  a  yard  of  Ixun- 
baxine  to  an  earthquake,  from  Cayenne  pepper  to 
a  volcano,  and  from  the  Chinese  tallow  tree  to 
landscape  painting.  There  are  some  omissions  and 
misstatements  in  the  part  of  the  work  concerning 
arts  and  poetry,  which  should  be  corrected  in  an 
ensuing  edition.  Paul  Veronese,  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  and  inexhaustible  of  the  Italian  paint- 
ers, famous  for  his  grouping  and  breadth  of  light 
and  shade,  is  not  mentioned  at  all  among  the 
painters  of  Italy.  The  omission  of  the  names 
of  Palladio  and  Inigo  Jones — the  former  the 
founder  of  a  new  oraer,  and  the  latter  a  most 
successful  professor — from  the  chapter  in  which 
architecture  is  treated  of,  leave  a  blank  unac- 
counted for  in  the  modem  progress  of  that  art 
Bany  is  classed  amongst  the  English  painters, 
while  every  student  of  painting  recollects  his  name 
as  synonymous  with  Ireland.  He  was  no  more  an 
English  painter  than  Fuseli  (Swiss),  Sir  Peter 
lily  (Gennan),  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller  (Germanl — 
whose  names,  by  the  way,  are  not  mentioned  at 
all,  althoueh  the  Germans  were  two  of  the  most 
famous  pamters  at  the  courts  of  Charies  L  and  H, 
William  UL,  and  George  L,— than  Rubens  and 
Vandyke  (FlemishX  Benjamin  West  and  J.  S. 
Copley  (Americans),  all  of  whom  lived  a  large 
portion  of  their  lifetime  in  England,  but  who  have 
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their  true  birth-homes  assigned  them.     Edward  I 
Smith  and  Samuel  Forde,  whom  the  English  have  ! 
respectively  called  the  Phidias  and  Angelo  of  Ire- 
land ;  among  the  poets  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  | 
England,  Gk)ld8mitn,  Bums,  and  Shelley,  are  not  j 
mentioned  at  all;  and  among  those  of  our  own  j 
country,  the  names  of  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Hal- 1 
leek,  Hoffman,  and  Wallace  are  leit  out,  while  ' 
the  only  ones  recognisable  or  discerned  among 
the  ten  giyen  are  Edgar  A.  Poe  and  Ed.  0. 
Pinckney.      To  say  that,  because  all  those  men 
who  are  mentioned  wrote  yerses,  and  are  dead 
(with  one  exception),  and  so  are  poets,  is  doing 
injustice  to  the  genius  of  our  land,  and  giving  our 
children  a  wrong  notion  of  imagination,  sublimity, 
and  taste,  as  regards  literature.    It  is  better  to 


make  no  mention  than  introduce  mediocritj;  m,'d 
names  must  be  given,  then  let  ns  have  those  wintk 
are  regarded  with  esteem  and  adznirmtka  b^  th* 
icorld  for  their  real  merit*. 


MeditaHont  in  America,  and  Other  Pomm».    By 
William  Rosa  Wallack.    New- York:  Chaie* 

Scribner. 

This  volume  of  genuine  poems  will  be  widdy 
welcomed  by  the  numerous  admirers  wbom  tbcr 
have  won  in  our  own  and  other  pages,  where  mo^ 
of  them  have  appeared.  It  ia  an  uDpreCeodBg 
and  beautiful  volume. 


FINE      ARTS. 


The  New-York  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts,  after 
an  interval  of  a  few  months,  is  again  open  in  the 
rooms  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  The 
^neral  appearance  of  the  exhibition  is  more  pleas- 
ing, as  the  pictures  hang  to  better  advantage  in 
the  long  rooms  than  in  the  large  one  occupied  by 
the  GaUery  last  year,  and  more  interest  is  apparent 
in  the  addition  of  pictures  hj  artists  who  have  not 
heretofore  been  represented  in  the  Gallery. 

The  catalogue  embraces  the  namea  of  many  dis- 
tinguished artists :  Cole,  Trumbull,  Inman,  Brown, 
Olevenger,  Leutze,  Durand,  Mount,  Ingham,  Ed- 
monds, Kensett,  Hicks,  Gummings,  Plagg,  and  other 
American  artists,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
names  of  Morland  and  Raebum.  To  strangers,  the 
Gallery  must  be  an  agreeable  lounge  for  two  or 
three  leisure  hours,  and  to  "sight-seers"  it  fur- 
nishes a  place  of  great  interest  Most  of  the  works 
exhibited  are  by  artists  of  perhaps  a  greater  local 
than  a  foreign  reputation;  but  being  ''to  the 
manor  bom,^  they  are  an  integral  part  of  New- 


York  attractioiis ;  and  no  visitor  to  the  dty  cas  b» 
said  to  have  seen  all  its  varioos  institDtioos  vitfaaHt 
enumerating  among  them  the  New- York  GaBcrr 
of  the  Fine  Arts. 

**The  Course  of  Empire,"  by  Cole,  is  the  Bsio 
attraction  of  this  exhibitioa  Other  works  by  kies, 
embracing  a  larger  number  than  the  pobhe  birc 
access  to  in  any  other  place,  cootribate  laifety  to 
give  the  Gallery  a  character  whidi  belongs  to  ii 
alone,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  tiotie,  wiU  reuAer 
it  one  of  the  most  important  institutioos  m  the  otr. 
We  allude  to  its  beii^  a  receptacle  for  ooe  or  mm 
of  the  works  of  every  Ammcan  artist^  so  tho. 
after  he  shall  have  passed  away,  both  rtndwai 
and  amateurs  of  succeeding  geoeratioDs  may  katw 
where  to  find  a  work  of  every  artist,  at  all  eao- 
spicuous  in  our  country's  history  of  art.  The  valae 
of  the  Gallery  in  this  respect  ia  hardly  apprerisHf 
as  yet,  but  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  eo^  is  apnneoc 
in  the  desire  of  young  students  in  art  to  sto^  the 
works  of  Cole. 
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